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PREFACE. 

The  matter  contained  in  former  issues  of  this  work  has  b 
enlarged,  so  that  the  present  edition  deals  with  every  subj 
of  general  interest  in  regard  to  which  statistics  are  obtair 

It  has  been  thought  desirable,  except  in  special  cases, 
limit  the  period  covered  by  the  tables  to  ten  years.  She 
more  detailed  figures  be  required  they  will  be  found  in 
*•  Statistical  Register."  The  necessity  of  comparing 
progress  of  New  South  Wales  with  that  of  the  other  Colon 
except  on  the  more  important  points,  is  obviated  by 
publication  of  "  The  Seven  Colonies  of  Australasia,"  wh 
deals  with  the  Colonies  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  with  ti 
individual  resources. 

In  preparing  a  work  of  this   kind  a  difficulty  is  alw 
experienced  in  making  the  information  it  contains  interest 

•  to  persons  outside  the  Colony  who  are  not  concerned  about 
£  details  of  local  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  to  those  livin; 

the  Colony  who  require  such  details.  It  is  believed  thai 
the  present  instance  the  difficulty  has  been  fairly  met.    E\ 

•  care  has  been  taken  to  correct  such  errors  as  may  have  pas 
^  through  previous  editions,  and  to  keep  this  issue  free  fi 
I  them.  If,  however,  any  such  should  be  discovered,  it  wc 
'  be  deemed  a  favour  if  their  nature  and  position  were  poir 
^  out. 

•i  Sydney y  wth  February^  1896. 
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HISTORICAL    SKETCH. 

IT  is  impossible  to  say  who  were  the  first  discoverers  of  Australia 
although  there  is  evidence  that  the  Chinese  had  some  knowledge  oi 
the  continent  as  far  back  as  the  Thirteenth  Century.  The  Malays  alsc 
would  seem  to  have  been  accfuainted  with  the  northern  coast ;  while  Marcc 
Polo,  who  visited  the  East  at  the  close  of  the  Tliirteenth  Century,  make; 
reference  to  the  reputed  existence  of  a  great  southern  continent  Then 
is  in  existence  a  map,  dedicated  to  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  or 
which  a  large  southeiTi  land  is  shown,  and  the  tra<lition  of  a  Tern 
Aostralis  appears  to  have  been  current  for  a  long  period  before  it  enten 
into  authentic  history. 

In  1503,  a  French  navigator  named  Binot  Paulmyer,  Sieur  di 
Gonneville,  was  blown  out  of  his  course,  and  landed  on  a  large  island 
which  was  claimed  to  be  the  great  southern  land  of  tradition,  althougl 
Flinders  and  other  authorities  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  must  have 
been  Madagascar.  The  Portuguese  also  advance  claims  to  be  the  iirsi 
discoverers  of  Australia,  but  so  far  the  evidence  cannot  be  said  tc 
establish  their  pretensions.  As  early  as  1598,  Wytiliet  describes  the 
Australis  Terra  as  the  most  southern  of  all  lands,  and  proceeds  to  give 
some  circumstantial  particulars  resi>octing  its  geographical  relation  U 
New  Guinea,  venturing  the  opinion  that,  were  it  thoroughly  explored, 
it  would  be  regarded  as  a  iifth  part  of  the  world. 

Early  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Philip  the  Third  of  Spain  sent  out 
an  expedition  from  Callao,  in  Peru,  for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  a 
southern  continent  The  little  fleet  comprised  three  vessels,  with  th( 
Portuguese  pilot,  De  Quiros,  as  navigator,  and  De  Torres  as  admiral,  oi 
military  commander.  They  left  Callao  on  the  21st  December,  1605,  and 
in  the  following  year  discovered  the  island  now  known  as  Espiritu  Santo, 
one  of  the  Now  Hebrides  Group,  which  De  Quiros,  under  the  impression 
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that  it  was  indeed  the  land  of  which  he  was  iii  search,  named  '*  ^en« 
Attstri^Iia  del  Espiritu  SmitoJ^  Sickju-ss  and  discontent  led  to  a  mutin^H 
on  De  (^uirosi'  vessel,  and  the  «.'i*ew,  over[>cnvering  their  othcor^  durinj 
the  night,  forced  the  captain  to  navigate  his  ship  to  Mexico.  Thufl 
abandoned  hy  his  consort,  De  Torres,  compelled  to  bear  nji  for  thfl 
Philippines  to  reht,  discovered  and  siiiled  throngh  the  strait  that  beafjl 
his  name,  and  may  even  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  northern  coaM 
of  the  Australian  Continent.  His  tliscoveiy  was  not,  however,  madfl 
known  until  1792,  when  Dairy mjde  rescued  his  name  from  oblivion  bjfl 
l>estow^ing  it  upon  the  pasHJXge  wdiidi  separates  New  Uuimm  from  AustriB 
iia.  De  Quiros  returned  to  8pain  to  re-enga;,'c  in  the  work  of  petitioM 
ing  the  king  tv>  desjiatch  jin  expedition  for  the  pui"]>o,se  of  prosecuting 
the  discovery  <»f  the  Terra  Austraiis,  He  was  hnafly  successful  in  hlB 
€>ttorts,  t>ut  died  before  accianpliahing  his  w^ork^  and  was  buried  in  ad 
unknown  grave  in  Panama,  never  being  privileged  to  set  his  foot  iipofl 
the  continent  tlie  discovery  of  which  w:is  the  inspiration  of  his  life,       I 

The  same  yeur  that  Be  Torres  sailed  through  the  strait  destined  tfl 
make  him  farnous,  a  little  Dutch  vessel  called  the  DuyfheUj  or  dove,  sofl 
:<ail  from  liantam.  in  Java,  on  a  voyage  of  iliseovei*y.     This  ship  entere^ 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  sailed  south  as  far  as  Cape  Keerweer,  ofl 
turn-again.     Here  some  of   the  crew  landed,   but  l>eing  attacked   bjl 
natives,  made  no  attempt  to  explore  the  country.     In  1616,  Dirk  HafI 
tog  disco vei'ed  the  island  bearing  his  name,     Tn  1622  the  L<*euwin,  ofl 
lioness,  made  some  discoveries  on  tlie  south-w^est  coast  ;  and  during  thd 
following  year  Jan  Carstens^  with  the  yachts  Pera  and  Arnhens,  exjjlorefl 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentariii,     Arnhem  l^ind,  a  jiortion  of  thfl 
Northern  Territory,  still  appears  on  many  maps  as  a  memento  of  thjfl 
voyage.      Among  other  early  Dutch  discoverers  were  Van  Edels  ;  Poel,  IB 
1629,  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria;  the  unknown   captain  of  the  Guldel 
Zeepaard,  along  the  southern  coast,  whicii  he  called  Nuyts  Land ;  De  Witt ; 
and  Pelsart  in  the  Bat  a  via.      Pelsart  was  wrecked  on  Houtm  nil's  AbroU 
hos;   his  crew  mutinied,  and  he  and  his  party  suffered  greatly  from  w^ac 
of  water.     The  reeonl  of  Pelsail's  voyage  is  interesting  from  the  fao 
that  he  was  the  first  to  carry  hack  to  Europe  an  authentic  account 
the  western  coast  of  Australia,  which  he  descril^ed  in  any  hut  favouf 
able  term.s.    In  1642,  A1h:4  Janszen  Tasman  took  up  the  work  of  Dutc 
discovery,  and  added  Tasmania  (long  known  as  Van  Diemen's  Land) 
and  New  Zealand,  to  the  geogi'aphieal  knowledge  of  the  day.     He  subs 
quently  nmde  a  voyage  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  examined  thd 
northern  coast,  and  an  account  of  tliis  voyage  is  said  to  have  been  in  thl 
possession  of  the  late  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte. 

The  first  English  navigator  to  sight  the  Australian  continent  \\t 
William  Dampier,  wdio  made  a  visit  to  these  shcu^es  in  I68S,  as  super 
cargo  of  the  Cygnet,  a  trader,  whose  crew  iiad  turned  buccaneers, 
his  return  to  England  he  published  an  account  of  his  voyage,  whiolj 
resulted  in  his  being  gent  out  in  the  Roebuck  in  1699  to  further  pros  ' 
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cuta  liis  di&covciieK.     To  him  we  owe  tlie  exploration  of  the  coast  for 

iibcmt  900  tiiiltr's — fnnu  Shark  Bay  to  Daiiipier's  Arcliipehigo,  and  thence 

tM  Hoebuck  Bay.     lie  ap^*ears  to  have  landed  in  f^everal  places  in  search 

»f  wttter.       His  iicoount  of  the  country  was  quitii  as  unfa^ourabJe  a^ 

r  -Nnrt's.     lie  describe*!  it  as  barren  and  sterile,  and  almost  devoid  of 

M,lfi,  the  only  ono  nf  any  importance  somewhat  resembling  a  mcoon, 

turi%  which  ad vancefl  by  great  Ixmnds  or  leaps  instead  of 

V  -  only  its  hind  legs,  and  covering  12  or  15  feet  at  a  time. 

Uliici   u   ilw  lir»t  notice  of  the  kangaroo  which  has  »'ome  down  to  U8. 

B»*tWM#«n  Danipter^H  tirst  and  sccoti<l  voytijyje  Ylamingh  visitetl  the  80Uth* 

! ,  !in<l  entered  and  nanie^l  the  Swan  River,  tm  called  from  the 

L  black  swans  in  tfie  locality. 

'J  he  great  voyage  of  James  Cook,  in  1769-70,  was  primarily  under- 

fak»'fi  fi'!  thf  iiLi)  itose  of  oliserving  the  transit  of  Venus,  but  he  was  also 

N>neii  to  iwoert-ain  "whether  the  unexplored  j>art  of 

..*    .:  1 1   .liKphere  be  only  an  immense  mass  of  water,  or  contain 

another  continent.'*     The  vessel  fitted  out  for  the  vuyage  wan  a  small 

■craft  of  320  toDH*  and  carried  twenty-two  guns.     She  was  built  origin* 

iiily  for  tho  co«d  service,  with  u  %'iew  rather  to  strength  tlmn  to  speed. 

V'  '  V  Cook  himself,  she  was  renametl  the   Endeavour,  in  allusion 

lit  W(»rk  which  her  commander  was  setting  «»ut  to  achieve. 

'^reen  vftvi  commissioned  to  conduct  the  as  t  tl  obser* 

r  tloseph  Banks  and  Dr.  8ulander  were  ;i,  I  botan- 

t  ion.     After  successfully  observing  tlie  UiiUfeit  from  the 

i'  I  Otaheite,  as  Cook  wrote  it^,    thf    Kndeavours  he^d 

was  turned  *outii,  and  tiien  nortli-west,  beating  about  the    Pacilic  in 

•earch  of  the  i.vAstern  coast  of  (he  great  continent  whose  western  sliores 

Imd  been  s«>  Inng  known  to  the  Dutch.      After  ciixumnavigating  and 

minutely  surveying  New  Zealand,  Cook  stood  due  west,  in  order  to 

carry  otit  the  instructions  given  him. 

After  a  voyage  of  nearly  three  weeks,  Cook,  on  the  19th  April,  1770, 
siishtf^d  th«'  fa^torn  coast  of  Austmlia,  at  a  |^K>int  which  he  named  after 
ir  '  nant,  who  discovered  it,  Point  Hicks,     This  he  placed  in 

!•  tit h»  and  k»ngitude  148°  50'  east,  but  no  such  headland 

I  identitieil,  ami  it  is  thought  CtM»k  must  have  been  deceived 

II  iiT  by  tht^  hundhills  of  the  Ninety-mile  Beach.  Four 
!  t  ihfr  to  the  north-ea-st  liP  discovered  and  named  Ram  Heafl* 
1 1  I  st  important  point  observed  was  a  bare  and  sandy  headland, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Howe, 

After  j^asving  and  naming  Mount  Dix>medary,  the  Pigeon  House, 
Voint  ITpright,  CapeSt  George,  and  Red  Point,  on  the  28th  April,  1770, 
H||pi,/  Btij  was  diseovercHl,  which,  as  it  appeared  t^  offer  a  suitable 
^P^pn^  the  Endeavour  entered,  and  there  dmpped  anchor.  The  ship 
^^^*^*  '  *fi  opposite?  a  group  of  natives,  who  were  cooking  over  a  iin% 
<  liis  crew,  unac«|ua'mte*l  with  the  character  of  the  Australian 

Ai^c-ri^iueBs,  were  not  a  little  astonished  that  these  natives  took  no  «otic« 
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of  them  or  their  proceedings.  Even  tho  s^phi^h  <)f  the  anchor  in  the 
water,  and  the  noise  of  the  cable  running  out  through  the  hawse  hole,  in 
no  way  <li.sturbed  them  at  their  occu|>atLon,  or  causes!  them  to  eviuce  the 
Kli^ht^'st  cui'ioKity.  But  as  the  capt^iin  of  the  Endeavour  ordered  out 
the  pinnace  imd  ]>rHpared  to  land,  the  natives  threw  otf  their  nonchal- 
ance ;  for  on  the  buat  approaching  the  shore,  two  men,  each  armed  witli 
a  bundU^  oi"  spears,  presented  themselves  on  a  projecting  rock  and  mad**^ 
threatening  .signs  to  the  strangers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  thfr 
ingenious  "  worn  mora,"  or  throwing-stick,  which  is  peculiar  to  Australia, 
was  tii'st  observed  on  this  occasion.  As  these  men  were  evidently  de- 
termined to  oppose  any  attempt  at  landing,  a  uuLsket  was  discharged 
between  them,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  fjightened  by  the  noise, 
htit  it  produced  no  effect  beyond  causing  one  of  them  to  drop  hisi  bundle 
of  spears,  of  which,  however,  he  immediately  repossessed  himself,  and 
the  two  natives  still  pi-eserved  the  same  menacing  attitude.  One  oi 
them  at  last  cast  a  stone  towards  the  Iwiat,  which  earned  him  a  charge 
of  small  shot  in  the  leg.  Nothing  daunted,  the  two  men  ran  back  into 
the  bush,  and  jiresently  feturned  fuiTiisliefl  with  shields  made  of  bark^ 
with  wliich  to  protect  themselves  from  the  firearms  of  the  crew.  The 
inti^epidity  of  these  men  is  certainly  worthy  of  paBsiJig  notice.  Un- 
like the  American  Indians,  who  stipfiosed  Columbus  and  his  crew  to  h^ 
superuatural  l»eiogs,  and  their  ships  in  some  way  endowed  with  life^  and 
who  were  thrown  into  convulsions  of  terrcr  )»y  tlie  litst  tlischarge  of 
li rearms  which  they  witnessed,  these  Australians  were  neither  excited 
to  wojider  by  the  ship,  nor  overawed  by  the  superior  number  and  uu- 
?aiown  weapons  of  tlie  strangers.  Cook  exauiined  the  bay  in  the 
pinnace,  and  landed  several  times  ;  but  by  no  endeav  our  could  he  induce 
the  natives  to  hold  any  friendly  communication  with  him.  The  well- 
known  circumstance  of  the  great  variety  of  new  plants  here  obtained,, 
from  which  Botany  Bay  derivt'S  its  name,  should  not  ho  passed  over. 
Before  quitting  the  bay  the  ceremony  was  performed  of  lioisting  the 
Union  Jack,  first  on  the  south  shoi-e,  and  then  near  the  north  head» 
thus  taking  formal  possession  of  the  territory  for  the  British  Crowa 
During  the  sojourn  in  Botany  Bay  the  crew  had  to  perform  the  painful 
duty  of  burying  a  cotnrade — a  seaman  named  Forby  yutberland,  who 
W4\8  in  all  probability  the  first  British  subject  whose  body  was  committed 
to  Australian  sod. 

After  lea.\dng  Botany  Eay,  Cook  sailed  northward.  Ho  saw  and  named 
Port  Jackson,  bnt  foreljore  to  enter  the  finest  natural  li arbour  in  Aus- 
tralia. Broken  1  jay  and  other  inlets,  and  several  headlands,  were  also 
seen  and  named,  hut  the  vessel  did  not  come  to  an  anchor  till  Zkloreton 
Bay  was  reached,  although  the  wind  pre\entcd  iJook  from  entering  this 
harbour.  Still  sailing  northward,  taking  notes  as  he  proceedetl  for 
a  rough  chart  of  the  co;ist»  and  landing  at  Bustard  and  Keppel  Bays, 
and  the  Bay  of  Inlets,  Cm>k  passed  over  1,300  miles  without  the  occur- 
rence of  any  event  worthy  of  Ijeing  chnjnicled,  till  suddenly  one  night 
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4kl  10  o'ciiick  thii  wfiter  w*is  found  to  ahf^ttl,  wiUiotit  iiny  sign  of  hrenlcers 
-or  land     While  Cnok  was  speculating  ori  the  caiij^enf  this  phr'nomrnon, 

in-  '   m  till?  act  of  onU^ring  out  the  liodt^  to  take  soundiiigs,  thfr 

'  \  r   struck  hf*avily\  und  fell  over  so  niucli   tlmt  the  "^uus,  npare 

*  1  other  heavy  <^^ear  barf  to  be  at  once  thrown  overliotird  to 
I  _  »•  hhi|^»,  Ai*  <luy  broke,  iitteinpt^  wet-v  made*  to  float  the  vessel 
otl  ^^ith  th**  uioniing  tidt*  :  but  th^t*  were  imsuccfsHful,  Tht*  water  was 
ri^tnif  -^^  nipidly  in  the  hold  that  witli  four  pmups  coiiKtantly  i^oing  the 
rr  1  hardly  kct*p  it  in  check.  At  length  ono  of  the  midshiprneu 
*i  _  _  the  device  of  **  fotheririiyt/*  which  lie  had  seen  practised  in  the? 
%V^t    lndir»s,      'riiis   consists  in   passing  a  Hail,  attached   to  conls,  and 

-chmrgr-d  with  rvakuni,  wool,  and  other  things,  under  the  vcsserH  keel,  in 
•uch  a  maimer  that  the  Hiiction  «»f  the  leak  may  draw  the  canvas  into  the 
f»T"*^*"*'  and  thuH  jwirtially  «top  the  vent.  Tliis  was  performe^l  with 
ju  »s»  and  the  vessel  was  floated  00*  witii  the  evening  tidt*.    The 

I  'H»n  after  nmde,  near  the*  nioutli  of  a  small  stream,  which  Cook 

*  r  tht?  ship,  the  Endeavour  Riven  A  headland  ch^se  by  he 
naiu'd  <  [i|>e  Triludatton.  Tlie  ship  was  ^teere^l  into  the  riven  and  them 
cmfw»nA#i  Eir**l  tl»ornn^_dilv  r»'|-.iir<H|.  Cook  having  complct^l  the  KUi*Vf»y 
4<*  the  jiame  t)f  New  South  Wale*?,  sighted 
ji  lienjrnost  p<»int  of  Australia,  and  took 
fi  I  ui  iii»  dipcovt^rie*!  from  latitude  3S^  south  northward  to 
L^t  ^outh.  on  a  8])ot  which  he  named  Po-sses-sion  Inland, 
th«fic»  rerturiiiiig  to  England  by  way  of  Torres  Straits  and  the  Indian 

Of**.'!!!, 

lavouiuble  reports  brought  to  England  by  the  Endea%'OUr  on  her 
.t  iLion,  and  thf^  graphic  account  of  hm  voyagt*  published  by  Cook, 
tDgrKhf»r  with  the  fact  that  (ii^oat  Britain  had  just  hjst  her  Nortli 
American  Colonics  by  their  successful  reliellion,  tuj-nerl  all  eves  to  Aus- 
tmlia.  nr  New  Hollaml.  ha  h  continued  U>  lie  called.  The  difliculty  of 
<r  .  ;  <>pulat ion  wj\8  only  one  of  the  causes  which 

<i  :  of  tlie  day  to  found  the  colony  of  New 

K  !es  »  loi  it  will  LeiTuine  evident,  a«  the  narrative  proceoils,  that 

111  I'^fi  felt   they  were  engaged  in  Ibunding  a  new  home  in  the 

Hotitht*rti  !  i*e  fur  the  British  people,  and  that  nsiorjs  uf  even 

greater  pr  in  hivs  yet  been  attaine<l  tilled  the  minds,  not  only  of 

Vl»c«i»unt  Sydney  antl  Govenior  Phillip,  but  also  of  many  reflecting 
rwT^tms    in    tlu*  P.  ,lnny  itself.     The  truth  of  this  view  is  amp"!/ demon - 

uiony  of  several  contemporary  writers. 
w    .^  "  .-  ...  ^ii-  •  uly  part  of  1787  that  Viscount  8ydni»y,  Secretary  of 
Bbto  for  the  Coloiiies.  determined  to  plant  a  colony  in   New  South 
^^  *  I  I  by  May  of  that  year  the  First  Fleet  had  been  «?3j»embled. 

J  d  of  the   20-gun  frigate  Sirius,    the  armed   tender  Su|>ply» 

II  n«^ — the  f»o]den  Grove^  Fishburn,  and  BoiTadale  :  and  six 
tr  r  Alexander,  Scar l>o rough, Lady  Penrhyn, Princ^of  WaJen, 
Pmiiid^iiip,  and  Charlotte.     The  largest  of  these  vesaeb  me&siired  only 
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4p50  tons,  and  the  smallest  wns  no  more  than  270  tons.  On  board  of 
six  transports  were  packed,  according  to  the  statement  made  by  Uollins 
in  his  history,  no  fewer  than  MM  men  and  192  women,  all  prisoners  who 
had  \wen  sentenced  to  ex  pat  nation »  There  wei-e  also  carrieil  108marine» 
and  10  officers,  commissione<l  and  non-commissioned.  These,  with  5 
medical  men,  a  few  mechanics,  and  40  Motuen,  wives  of  marines,  together 
viitU  13  children,  the  oflsprinu  of  the  convicts^  made  up  the  t«»tal  num- 
ber of  persons  despatched  to  f<mnd  the  colony.  Captain  Phillip,  RK.,, 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  expedition,  and  bore  also  a  commission 
aa  CTtivernor  and  Captain-General  of  New  S<>uth  Wales.  Second  in  com- 
mand was  Captain  John  Hunter,  of  the  Sirius,  and  Mr.  David  Collins 
accompanied  the  expedition  as  Judge- Advocate. 

The  fleet  sailed  in  May,  1787,  and  after  calling  at  Rio  Janeiro,  arrived 
in  Botany  Bay  in  the  begjinning  of  January,  1788.  A  cursory  examina- 
tion convincefl  Captain  Phillip  that  a  more  unsuital>le  site  for  a  new 
settlement  could  hardly  have  been  chosen  titan  the  shores  of  this  inlet. 
Despite  the  profusion  of  new  plants  which  had  so  delighted  Banka  tuid 
8olander,  the  neighbourhood  of  Botany  Bay  is  by  no  means  fertile.  Tb# 
scarcity  of  *i;ood  water  was  a  further  disadvantage,  while  the  bay  itaelf 
was  so  shallow  as  in  forbid  the  ships  approaching  the  shore,  which  would 
have  necessitated  the  erection  of  piers  und  jetties  nf  gr^eat  length.  It* 
wtv«,  l^esides,  exposed  to  the  full  swtdl  of  the  Pacific,  without  bays,  crt?eks, 
or  coves  to  afford  shelter.  The  Governiir  accordingly  determined  U* 
explore  the  coast  in  search  of  a  more  suitable  pite  for  the  settlement. 
After  proceeding  with  three  of  the  boats  aljout  nine  miles,  he  found 
himself  ahrciist  of  the  entrance  of  Port  Jackson,  which  Cook  had  only 
seen  from  a  distance,  and  had  marked  on  his  ch?irt  as  a  harbour  for 
boats.  Undeterred  l>j  tliis,  Phillip  rounded  the  South  Head,  anfi  Boon 
saw  opening  before  him  the  whole  expanse  of  one  of  the  fine^st  harbours 
in  the  world,  Por  miles  to  the  west  streteheil  the  peaceful  waters  of 
Port  Jackson^  which  must  have  tlelighted  the  minds  of  the  explorers, 
tlisheartened  as  they  had  lieen  by  the  appeaiTiTice  and  surroundings  of 
Botany  Bay.  In  pla<;e  of  the  stunted  scrub  which  formed  the  greater 
part  of  the  vegetation  of  that  locality,  Port  Jackson  was  found  t^  be? 
surrounded  by  a  thick  forest  of  noble  trees,  which  extended  to  the  water^P 
edge,  and  promised  an  abundant  supply  of  tind>er  for  building.  In 
place  of  the  ojien  roadstead  at  Botany,  a  cipuntless  succession  of  bays 
and  inlets  opened  on  the  .is t on i shed  gaze  of  the  hardy  navigatoi>t  jis  they 
proceerled  up  the  harliour.  Deep  water  was  found  to  exlerid  to  the  very 
l>ase  of  the  rock.s,  thus  obviating  any  necessity  for  expensive  wharves^ 
the  construction  of  which  must  have  occupied  the  little  community^  for 
many  months,  to  the  neglect  of  more  immediately  pressing  wants. 

The  Governfir's  clioice  of  the  site  of  the  present  metropolis  of 
Australasia  was  determined  by  the  fact  that,  about  six  miles  from  the 
entrance,  an  apparently  perennial  stream  of  the  purest  water  was  found 
discharging  itself  into  a  beautiful  aandy  inlet,  which  was  named  Sydney 
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in  honour  of  the  statesuiau  under  wLose  auspices  the  enterpme 
it^n   undextiiken.     Before  iinally  deciding  on  this  site.  Captain 
at  three  days  in  ejcplorinj^^  the  vanous  bays,  but  was  contirmed 
_;inal  choice  hj  the  fact  that  no  such  stream  of  water  had  been 
fband  elsewhere,  though  in  other  respects  niuuerous  positions  equally 
^k.^aj.>  r.w^jjented  themselves. 

i  (ig  immediately  U}  iiotany,  pi^epai-ations  were  made  for  hringinjof 
III-     nMn>  round  to  Sydney  Cove,  when  as  the  tieet  was  standing  out  of 
Ijoy  an  interestinji^  incident  occurred — two  sti*ange  vessels^  eviflently 
ctJig  for  the  enlmuce,  were  discerned  in  the  oftiu^'.     Captain  Phillip 
)t  out  in  tite  Supply  to  meet  them,  and  they  proved  to  l>e  a  French 
iufjc  party  under  the  coininan*l  of  Jean  Fran<;ois  Clalaup,  Uomte 
^Perouii*^',  their  vessels  being  the  frij^'ates  Astrolalie  and  Houssole. 
an  interchanfje  of  eourtt^sies^  the  French  were  left  to  refresh  and 
in  Botany  Bay.     They  stayed  there  till  March,  IJSiS,  and  buries! 
'  theircomi>any  on  shore — Father  Le  Receveur,  of  the  Order  of  St, 
the  naturalist  of  the  exijcdition,  whr>  died  of  w^ounds  received 
I  an  eu counter  with  the  natives  of  the  South  Seas,     His  tondj  is  still 
nt  at  La  Perouse,  near  the  north  iiead  of  Botany  Bay,  where  also  a 
[itsnient  was  placed,  in  the  year  1825,  to  the  memory  of  the  com- 
Oder  of  the  expedition,  who  was  shipwreckeil  and  whose  crew  were 
ijardercd  at  Vanikoro,  one  of  the  Santa  Cniz  Islands,     The  monument 
eeted  by  Messrs.  Be  Bougainville  and  Ducampier,  commanding 
L'nch   war  vessels  Thetis   and    Esperaiice,    then   lying  in  Port 
k9on. 

Captain  Phillips  arrival  in  Sydney  Harbour,  on  the  meniorabl© 

6th  Jaiiuary,  1788,  the  ships  anchored  in  the  Cove,  and  preparations 

>  at  once  made  for  landing  the  colonists.    The  clciaring  of  the  ground 

»  vicinity,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  little  stream,  was  commenced, 

when  a  sutHcient  space  had   thus  lieen  obtained   a  tlagstal!  was 

!cL,  and  the  Union  Jack  run  up.     After  the  tiring  of  three  %^oileys 

marines,  the  Governor  read  his  commission,  and  addressed  words 

counsel,  warning,  and  encourageuient  to  the  prisoners,  the  ceremony 

with  general  festivity,     Anduous  labour  succeeded  this  scene, 

;  was  well  understmxl  that  unless  the  settlers  could  raise  supplies 

hemselves,  the  existence  of  the  Colony  would  be  precarious,  as  the 

r  of  provisions  in  their  pobsessi«ui  w^is  cahiulatf  d  tu  last  only  a  vexy 

lort  time, 

Accordingly,  ground  was  clearefl  at  the  head  of  Farm  Cove,  adjoining 
be  settlement,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  wheat,  but  time  has 
hown  that  the  soil  in  the  imaietliate  neigh Lourhood  of  Syibiey  is  not 
ttitecl  to  the  cultivatitin  of  this  cereal,  ami  even  if  a  good  crop  had  been 
aed  the  colonists  must  have  starved  while  it  was  matunng.  No  food 
forth  mentioning  was  procured  from  the  land,  and  the  littKi  community 
las  on  the  Itrink  of  starvation,  when  a  ship  arriveil  with  anutlier  batch 
'  coloniiits,  but  without  stores.  This  brought  nrnttei-s  to  a  clLmax,  where- 
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upon  Governor  Phillip  sent  the  Birius  to  the  Cape  Colony,  and  thM 
Swpjily  to  Bntavia,  to  pmeure  provisions,  which,  however,  could  only  M 
obtained  in  iii&urticieut  <niaiitit3%  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  after  tlie  retnrdB 
B  vewels  the  stiite  of  atikiis  Uecanie  as  biid  as  before,  and  star\'atiou 
hjjgaiii  stared  the  Colony  in  the  face.  Under  these  circumstances,  every- 
one, including  the  Governor  himself,  was  placed  on  short  allowance,  aiifl 
even  the  sheep  and  e^ittle  wlucli  hiul  been  reserved  for  breeding  purpo&cB 
wei^e  killed  for  food.  In  this  aspect  of  affairs  the  Governor  betlvougijB 
himself  of  Norfolk  Islanil,  whither,  shortly  after  his  arrivah  he  had  seiifl 
Lieuteiiatit  Philip  Gidley  Kin>:,  of  the  Siritit^,  tc»  e5t4ililiHh  a  brancfl 
colony,  A  detachment  tjf  liOO  convicts,  with  a  giiani  of  70  niarinoH 
was,  therefore,  deiipatched  to  the  islan<l.  On  arrival  they  found  thn 
King  and  Ids  men  had  cleai'ed  n  considerable  portion  tif  land,  and  hafl 
wncceeded  in  raising  an  abundant  crop.  But  the  Sirius,  in  wliich  thfl 
jiew  dctachuient  sailetl,  was  wrecked  on  a  reef  oil'  the  ibknd,  so  that  tifl 
supplies  were  procured  thence  at  that  time.  M 

Whi'n  tlie  prospects  of  the  settlement  at  Sydney  Cove  had  reacKofl 
their  gloomiest,  three  store-ships  arrived,  and  bnatched  the  Colony  froM 
the  very  brink  of  destruction  by  fauune.  Thii*  tided  over  the  difficult™ 
and  so  great  a  privation  of  fotid  was  never  again  experienced-  FreJH 
dithcultiesi  however,  beset  the  settlers  by  the  arrival  of  some  ship-loadi 
of  ]>risoners,  nvjst  of  whom  were  in  a  sick  and  dying  condition.  OH 
1/700  men  and  women  who  had  been  etid:*aiked,  :i DO  died  on  the  voyagw 
find  several  hundred  more  were  found  to  be  in  exfrcmLi  on  arrival.  Is 
the  miilst  of  these  liorrors  the  Governor's  responsibilities  were  furth  J 
increased  by  the  attempts  of  some  of  the  prisoners  to  escape  from  thM 
Cohjn3\  Some  took  to  the  hush,  others  stole  hoats  and  put  to  seM 
intending  to  reach  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  Indian  OceaiL  DanqH 
as  this  latter  attempt  may  ap]iear,  it  was  in  once  instance  suctH'Sfiful ;  tiif9 
men  and  a  woman,  in  an  open  bn;xt,  succeeded  in  reaching  Timor,  wheuH 
they  were  imprisoned  eind  sent  back  to  Sydney  on  the  iirst  <j}*portunitiH 
Nunjerous  efforts  were  made  bj  escape  from  the  settlement  by  landl 
the  ignorance  of  the  convicts  being  8ucli  that  iriany  imagined  they  coulfl 
%valk  overland  to  China,  ami  not  a  few  perish*  d  in  the  bush  whiH 
making  tlie  attemjit.  m 

Governor  Phillips  health  gave  way  under  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  Ul 
otfice,  and  hi  17*Jii  he  retunied  to  England,  where  he  receivetl  a  penaioM 
in  reward  for  !iis  exertions  in  founding  the  Colony,  and  died  at  ad 
atlvanced  age.  Major  Grose  and  (.^aj>tain  Paterson,  officers  in  charge  on 
the  military,  administered  the  Government  till  the  arrival  of  his  successorJ 
In  17V* 5^  Captain  Hunter,  who  after  the  loss  of  the  Slrius  hud  gone  tm 
England,  arrived  as  the  second  Governoi\  With  the  arrival  of  Governor 
Hunter  affairs  took  a  new*  turn.  He  brought  out  a  numher  of  fngM 
gettlers,  mostly  farming  nien  ;  and  some  line  alluvial  land  having  beeH 
discovered  on  the  Vianks  of  the  Hawkesbury,  fanning  was  suocessfulM 
begun,  and  in  a  sJtort  time  more  than  C»,000  aci^es  were  under  crops  ^t 
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-tt1«i-^if  nntl  muiEe.     The  uttempts  to  iutfoduce  cuttle  were  for  a  tinn 

ful,  Uui  iu   1796  a  lit*rd  of  GO   Iieiid   waa  discoveriHl  tit  the 

"•'s,"  nottr  Camdeti.      Tbt^iin  werts  the  dtfsjcvnclant**  of  soiul 

hod    &irayf?d    from  the  8ettli*m<*tii  «ev(jral  years  l>efonv 

[Uiility  wiis  fnund  to  hari*  deterinriitcil,  th^'j  proved  aver 

:iori  to  tltr  live  stock  of  the  settlement.      In  1800*  whei 

Un^i  tho  jiopulatioii  wa-s  over  0,000  ;  atteuipta 

^^H  ^  ^  the  interior,   Vmt  without  ^iiceesr* ;  th<s 

^^Bi!  '  uad  iu  oivd-tuiued  had   h*  'vertHl,  aiid  the  tiiinea 

^^H^  <rh*i\  by  a  detachment  of  pi  the  city  of  Ke\vca«tlfl 

^^Kl  :  and  the  New  South  VVuies  Corps,  n  njilitury  body 

^^Bi  r  in  the  Colony  (the  HrKt  detachments  of  which  had 

^^HB(i  m  17^MMt  foiTiied  an  etlieient  garrison  and  guard  ovrtr  the  more 

^^Hieti.Tv   TM  isotK-rs.      During  (Tovernnr  Hunter's  trnn  of  office,  Baal 

^^K  ]  I  f oly  ftxamined  the  noast  U-t  the*  south  of  8ydn©y»  in 

^^■U  <,"ik^   'Mr^   J  feet  over  all  ;  and  the  former  dl^ioovi^red  the  %trai( 

^^Hki  hifttm  htit  iiauie,  thu^i  proving  Tasmania  to  be  an  iBland,  and  tioC 

^BTs       '  '  cfuity  of  the  ctnitineiit^  a«  previouHly  avippusecL 

1  Fior  %va.s  Philip  (iidlt  y  King,  pi-eviuualy  irienttonocl  j 

Utbe  I  f-  q1  the  Siriua  who  hiul  ijeen  despatched  hy  Philiif*  to  founc 

■I  wrf  n  Xnrtnlk  IttlautL     Though  all   fears  of  hindnc  had  now 

Ut\  '    King  soon  fuund  hioj^Nelf  involvi^i  in  flitliculti^ 

I  i  -ing  nature.     To  explain  theise  it  will  he  twevs^iry 

it  iiion  of  the  New  South  Wales  fVjrj^.     Tins  liody 

Ui  <d  for  ftei'\'ice  in  tlie  Colony »  the  offieern  of  th€ 

BUngtt  regunenla  not  unnaturally  objecting  to  Uj  mmt  to  Kuch  a   far 

ilUi^i.i  settlement,  whei-e  they  knew  that  they  would  Mnd  noint^dlectual 

ri^  and  whett?  their  sole  work  wouhl  eonslst  in  acting  an  a  prison 

.  at  rno^t,  in  making  a  few  rnidj^   in  alleged  reprisnb  for  thifl 

of  the  iiiusod^  and  often  sorely  provukt^i^  Aborigine?;*     As  i 

mI  of  srrme  sort  was  necessary,  this  corjis  wojs  raised^  and  i 

Jig  spirits— many  of  whom  had  never  s*erved  hrfoi'© — werei 

ions,   with   the  view  of  o\>'  ranLn 

1  tune«  in   the  Colony,       \  rlv,    tho 

I  .  Lu  Uiio  tinl   WHM  found  in  the  import  !     -  rum 

rec|ue«t»  the  ofticet^  of  the  New  South  \V,  !►•  -anie 

ui  thai  Rpirit  in  hirgetjuantitie« — ^and  even  net  up  private  ntUli 

<5  of  a  Government  order,     dovernor  King  wiis  specially  eom- 

I   to  put  a  stop  to  the  tralhc,  a  full  account  of  which  will  hm 

.nr*t>M  t  itift  .>f  t)tis  %'nlume.     King  proceeded  to  act  with  great 

')us  proceedings  in  setiding  aWAv  thousands  oi 

iiiM    N^itiH  croated  a  «tonn  of  indignation  among  thi 

itly  embittered  the  officers  of  the  liew  South  Wale 

Hfrunent 

a  serious  mutiny  occurred  among  tlie  prifioners. 
Uiut  mine  Lr^icLiUle  ui  these  were  **  assigned  **  as  servanta  to  the  aettleni| 
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and  engaged  in  \vorkin;Lf  tbe  fanns  and  squatta^es,  but  the  more  red 
characters,  made  desperiite  in  many  instances  by  tlie  treat toent  they 
ceived,  were  worked  on  the  rnufla^  in  chain -gangs.  A  party  of  over 
of  these  chain-gan^  men  was  employed  at  Castleitill,  un  the  road  bet W( 
Parramatt^  and  Windsor.  These  men^  taking  advantage  of  the  k] 
iiumljer  of  their  g-uard,  almndoned  their  work,  managed  to  remove 
irons,  seized  some  firearms,  and  marched  towards  the  Hawkesbury 
peeting  to  be  reinforced  by  the  n\en  enjplojed  in  the  neii^dilMjurh* 
Major  Johnston,  secon<l  in  comnuind  of  the  New  South  Wales  Co] 
however,  pursued  them  with  only  twenty  men,  and  on  coming;  up 
them,  charge*!  with  such  precipitation  that  the  mutineers  were  fain 
lay  down  thtdr  arms  and  beg  for  mercy.  Three  or  four  of  the  ring- 
leadern  were  afterwards  luirigi^L  and  the  I'est  were  perndtted  t<»  retiini 
to  their  duty  on  undertaking  to  be  of  good  conduct  t\u-  the  future. 

An  event  of  the  utmost  importance  to  tlie  Colony  also  took  place  under 
the  administration  of  Governor  King.  This  was  the  initiation  of  wool- 
growing.  John  Macarthurj  who  had  held  a  commisssion  as  captain  m 
the  New  South  Wales  C<jrps,  procui'ed,  by  great  trouble  and  perse- 
verance, some  Spanish  merinos,  and  having  obtained  a  grant  of  10, 000 
acres  of  land  acroiis  the  Co\\7>asture  Ri\er,  which  estate  he  named 
"  Camden,''  commenced  the  growth  of  wool  on  a  large  scale.  In  a  short- 
time  his  enteiprise  showed  every  sign  of  a  successful  issue,  to  the  gre»t. 
beneht  of  th*"  tjolony  g<^nerally,  and  to  his  own  personal  advantage.  In. 
8pite  of  these  evident  signs  of  ruateritd  progress,  Gtiveriior  King  was  so 
worn  out  Avith  the  confiictii  caused  liy  his  endeavtuirs  tri  suppress  thcr 
rum  tniihc,  and  was  in  such  constant  collisiim  with  tlie  officers  of  the 
New  South  Witles  Corps  on  that  accf>unt,  that  hi*  seixed  the  tirst  oppor- 
tunity of  leaving  the  Colony,  and  was  snceeided  in  the  Government,  in 
1806,  by  William  Bligh,  a  post-captain  in  the  Kavy. 

Governor  Bligh  as  as  a  tlistinguished  naval  officer.  His  wonderful 
royage  after  tiie  Mutiny  *»f  the  Bounty  had  caused  the  Iniperial  Govern- 
'  Biit  to  enter t[i in  a  high  opinion  of  his  conduct,  as  well  as  of  his  courage 
knd  detenrdjiation.  His  sei'vices  were  numerous,  and  he  had  been  pub- 
licly thanked  by  Lord  Nelf«*n,  after  the  bombanbnent  of  Co]>enha^n* 
for  the  gallantry  and  skill  which  he  disjikycfl  on  that  f>ccasion.  Hence 
he  was  sele«  ted  as  a  tit  man  to  <rush  the  clique  of  otticers  engaged  in  the 
rum  traffic,  anil  to  purify  official  life  in  the  Colony.  King  had  been  only 
partially  successful  in  this  dii-ectlon,  and  the  Britisli  Government  gave 
the  strictest  injunctions  to  Captain  Bligh  to  stop  the  tratie  in  spiritfiL 
Accordingly,  in  February,  1807,  he  issued  the  folloA\Tiiggenei"al  order: — 
**  Hia  Excellency  the  Governor  laments  to  lind  by  his  late  visit  through 
the  Colony  that  the  moat  calamitous  evila  have  been  produced  by  per- 
sons bartering,  or  paying,  spirits  for  grain  of  all  kinds,  and  the  neces- 
saries of  life  in  general,  and  to  bilMmrers  for  their  lni*e  ;  such  proceedings 
depressing  tbe  industrious  and  tlepriving  the  settlers  of  their  comforts^ 
In  order,  therefore,  to  remedy  these  grievous  complaints^  and  to  relieve 
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iiibahi Cants,  who  have  suffered  by  the  tmffic,  h©  feels  it  his  duty  to 

total  stop  to  this  bnrt^^r  in  future,  and  to  prohibit  the  exchange  of 

its  or  other  liquoi's  as  payment  for  gniin,  animal  food,   weariiijj 

el,  or  any  other  commodity  whatsocjver,  to  all  descriptions  of  pev- 

the  Colony  and  it^  dependencies/' 

oitler  is  in  itself   sufficient  to  indicate  to  what  fearful  length* 

rum  currency*  had  been  carried.     Naturally  it  would  have  been 

cv&il    that   all    respectable    people,    the   military   anil    ex-militai-y 

would  have  joined  the  Governor  heart  and  soul  in  his  effbrti 

ap  to  the  traffic,  and  induce  a  more  healthy  stfite  of  things, 

»;  iKiwever,   was   not   the  ease ;    and    the    sti-uggle   in   respect  to 

_       illicit   trade   continued   throughout   the  wlioh^   pericxl    of   Bligh's 

goi*e.mor^hip. 

Other  matters  embittered  the  relations  between  tlie  Govenior  and  the 

^ts,  and  in  these  Bligh  was  not  so  obviously  in  the  right  as  in  hii* 

itpt  to   put  down  the  contraband   traffic   in  spirits.     The  contest 

reftcbefi  its  climax  on  the  arrest  of  John  Maciirthur,  whose  efibrts  to 

proixkote  the  growth  of  wrwl  have  been  al hided  to.     That  gentleman  had 

beooine  specially  olmoxious  to  the  Governor ;  and,  as  he  was  also  the 

chief  trader  in  the  community,  he  was  selected  as  a  scapegoat  for  the 

ma  of  the  i-est.     Matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis  iu  the  following 

nuuiDcr,  though  the  imnieiliate  circumstances  of  his  proseeution  had  no 

direct  connectitm  with  the  barter  of  spirits,      Mr.  ^lacarthur  had  b<?en 

-  r  of  a  vessel  that  tmded  to  Tahiti  for  salt  pork,  and  other 

«r  the  supply  of  the  Colony.     At  a  lime  when  this  vessel  was 

111  Port  Jackson,  he  received  a  summons  from  Mr.  Atkins,  the 

./*  Advocate —that  is,  Chief  Justice — to  appear  before  him  to  answer 

to  a  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  crew  of  Iiis  vessel  of  withholding  from 

em  tht'ir  wages,  in  consequence  of  which  they  alleged  that  they  had 

.  compelled  to  break  through  the  pjort  regulations  by  coming  ashore 

atbout   special   order.     Macarthur    returned    an   answer   iu    writing, 

[^Innatory  of  his  conduct  in  the  matter,  but  did  not  ol>ey  the  summons 

^appea^i^g  in  person.     This  was  construed  U>  be  an  act  of  contumacy, 

ch  some  attributed  to  a  feeling  f»f  personal  resentment  towards  the 

[>vernor,  engendered  by  the  action  of  the  hitter  against  the  **iiim 

irrency." 

A  warrant  was  accordingly  issued  for  Maicarthur's  apprehension,  and 

the  25th  January,  1808,  he  was  brought  before  the  Judge  Advocate 

|ld  a  military  jury  of  six  consisting  of  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales 

•such  being  at  the  time  the  composition  of  the  Rupreme  Court  of 

^lony,     Mr.  Macarthur  objected  to  the  Judge  Advocate  sitting  on 

b1^  on  the  gi^ound  that  he  bore  him  personal  ilhfeeling,  for  which 

tion  it  would  api>ear  that  there  was  some  foundation,  especially  as 

adviser    throughout  the  whtde  proceeihngs  was  one  Oeoi'ge 

sley,  a  transported  attorney,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  an  enemy 

Mncarihtin     Although  the  defendant  a  objection  was  sustained  by 
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tlie  bix  military  officers,  the  Judge  Advocate  refused  to  alxlicato  hai 
position,  und  the  Governor  declined  to  supersede  him,  for  which, 
indeed,  he  had  no  authmity,  Atkins  ha^-ing  been  appointed  hj  the 
British  Government. 

At  this  juncture,  the  Governor  sunnnoned  the  six  officers  to  his 
presence  to  explain  their  conduct  in  supporting  MacartJmrs  protest 
jind  refusing  to  sit  with  the  Jud^e  Advocator,  Init  they  declined  to  obey. 
The  Govemor  also  i^ent  hevenil  times  <lunng  the  next  clay  to  Major 
'Johnston,  the  Connnandant,  at  his  I'esidence  lit  An  nan  dale,  asking  him 
to  confer  witli  him  as  t(»  the  conduct  rif  hi«  subordinates.  That  i>tficer, 
however,  declined  to  come  to  town,  on  the  plea  of  ill-health.  This  was 
^n  evident  subterfuge,  for  between  *i  and  7  p,ni.  on  the  same  day  (the 
Anntvei*sarv  of  tlie  foundation  of  the  C»don}  )  be  sudrlenly  made  \m 
appearance  in  the  Ban'ack  Hquare,  where,  if  we  may  believe  his  state- 
ment, he  found  everythinfi:  in  a  Rtate  of  ferment  and  confu.'iion,  and 
himself  lK»*et  with  the  elamoui's  of  a  number  of  the  leading  inhabitants^ 
•civil  AS  well  as  military,  callinjx  upon  him  to  put  the  Governor  nnder 
-nrrest.  He  aceorrlingly  marclied  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  with  drums 
beating  and  colnui-s  Hying,  to  Oovernment  House,  and  Bligh  was  put  in 
■close  confinement  in  his  tiwn  residence.  Johnston  thereupon  assumed 
the  government,  his  tirst  act  t>eingtf>  suspend  tlie  Judge  Advocate,  the 
Cotuinistwiry,  the  Provost-marKhal,  the  Chapl:»in,  and  other  principal 
officials,  and  to  appoint  otlaers  t«t  act  in  their  place. 

Major  Johnston  continued  to  administer  the  government  till  his 
Lieutenant-Colonel  (Foveaux)  superseded  him,  as  the  senior  officer  in 
the  Colony,  i^n*^  eventuuHy  Colonel  PatereikU  came  from  Tn.^mania  and 
assumed  the  directii»n  of  aflairs.  B«^tli  tliese  otKcrt>i  approval  Johnston's 
proceeJingH,  hut  tlie  latter  8et  Bligh  at  lil>ctrty,  after  a  detention  ot 
twelve  montlis,  on  condition  of  Ids  proceeding  straight  to  England  in  a 
vessel  wliich  w.i.s  then  ready  to  isail.  Bligh  promised  to  do  &o,  but  on 
hm  way  called  at  Tasmania,  where  the  military  authorities  attempted 
to  detain  him  ;  he  was,  however,  successful  in  escaping  their  hands. 

Newjs  of  the  atTair  had  meanwhile  reached  Englp.nd,  and  the  Govern- 
tnent,  l»eing  verv'  much  concerned  at  the  procr'ediTig.s  of  the  military, 
^ieRpatched  Lieutenant-Genernl  Macquarie  tt>  tlie  Colony  as  Governor. 
His  instructions  were  to  reinstate  (governor  Bligh  for  twenty-four  hours, 
to  assume  the  government  himself,  and  to  send  Johnston  home  nnder 
•clowe  arrest.  Bligh  could  nttt  he  reinstated,  as  he  had  left  Sydney  ;  so 
Macrjuaries  first  act  was  to  aiTest  Major  Johnston^  who  was  sul>se- 
•tjuently  tried  by  court-martial  in  England  mul  senteiK-ed  to  be  cashiered, 
the  leniency  of  t!ie  sentence  being  Biich  as  to  call  forth  special  remark 
"from  the  Prince  Eegeut,  in  a  minute  appended  to  the  proceedings,  dis- 
tinctly stating  that  it  was  not  to  he  drawn  int^>  a  precedent.  Johnston 
afterwards  return*Hjl  to  the  Colony,  and  died  at  his  estate  at  AnnandaJe. 

With  ihf  arrival  of  Governc «r  Mac«|uarie,  tlie  Colony  entered  on  a  stage 
of  decided  progress.     The  liiml  abolition  of  the  traJiic  in  rum  was  followed 
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by  a.  nuaketl  Tuiproremeiit  in  the  morals  of  tli**  p<:>piiIfttion,      8c)iooI» 

"w«rB  etobJished,  iuiil  tba  childnm,  wJio  had  hithf^ito  ^a-uwn  up  in  total 

i!;T>orAiiaeif  wrTe  Uught  to  n^^l  and  write,  and  inbti  ucteii  in  useful  haiidi- 

An  impetus  was  given  to  tjxploration,  and  the  dwt^llin^s  of  tht- 

'^^  the  bu*h  wcro  much  improved  by  tlie  efforts  of  the  Governor 

annual  tours  which  he  made  throu^^ch  the  Colony.     Churxihe» 

Mi  J  liuildi!!;;^  were  ei'ecied,  asylums  founded,  and  a  lietter  tone 

..ven   to  ^oeiety  ujenerally  hy  the  i^xertions  of  tliis  philanthropic 

jor,  ribly  soc<inde<l  Ijv  the  endeavours  of  his  hi^h-rninded  wife,  who^ 

-d  i4>  improve  the  condition  of  Iut  sex  and  the  chikh'en  in  the 

I  mv  heneticial  works  undertaken  by  Macquarie^ 

t  was  thy  road  over  the  Mountains,  tna  Lapstone 

,  to  Bath ur Jit.    After  many  atteifipts  to  penetrate 

m1  been  at  last  succpssfally  crossevl^  in  1813,  by 

\V'*tntwoTtli,  and  LawAon^  names  niemonilile  in  the  annals  of 

y.     An  acivmnt  of  the  expeiiition  will  be  found  in  another 

■inotligr  distill  fishing  feature  of  Governor  Macquarie'^  policy,  which 
vasahiiost  as  baftcticial  as  his  etiorts  to  instruct  the  popnilation  in  rfdigioti 
«wi  morality,  and  in  open  up  the  country,  was  the  favour  with  which 
Hp  tr»*at*~^l  th'^  **  emancipists/'  that  is,  those  otmvicts  who  had  become^ 
km  h^  *    i  out  their  :4Mrit»'ncftH.     When  it  is  remembenxl  that  the 

m^i  ise  t  ran  spurted  had  l>een  guilty  of  petty  i»tVencos  only,  or 

iri  the  present  day  would  >icarcely  be  deemed  offences  at 
•r\s  determination  to  ^ive  every  encouragement  in  the  waj^ 
'1  _  lition  to  emancipists  must  Ije  strongly  commended.     T%> 

Ir     ^  ^    I  Hon  for  a  petty  offence,  t^o  ostracise  him  fur  the  rest  of  hi:s 

Ki^  uxkd  to  extend  the  sctcial  ignominy  to  hi.s  children,  was  in  the  highest 
Hi-i'r.***  tifilust ;  and  Governor  Macquarie,  tus  a  humane  man,  set  his  face 
custom.     In  !*eligious  matters  he  showed  a  larj^eness  of  mind 
'"•*  ]>nbUe  opinion,  by  removing,  ns  far  a^  lay  in  his  power,  th& 
lities  under  whicli  a  large  section  of  the  cf>lonbt^  laboured, 
lu  i^^ij  411*  r  a  lunger  term  of  office  than  has  been  nl!ott<  d  to  any  Gu- 
vtsnuir  cither  bc^fure  tir  since,   "  L.  Macquarie,   Es(^./'  as  he  mmiestly 
it|leB  himself  in  the  inscriptions  tm  the  public  buildinjL^  be  erectetl — 
dlnttding  tbc  prestige  attaching  to  his  military  rank — left  the  Culony* 
to  the  res^ret  of  the  entire  [K:»pulation,  and  was  succeedetl  by  Sir  Thomrt*t 

r  trod  in  the  steps  of  his  predece^sfjr.      He  cairiod  or* 

iLion,  aod  in  18:^3  despatched  Mr.  Oxley,  Hurveyor- 

yU> Harvey  Moreton  Bay,  Fort  Curtis,  and  other  parts  of  the  north* 

I  etijistdin^.     FoUowinf?  up  the  information  furnished  by  a  cast* 

awftj   nameil    Pamphlett,    tJxley    discovered    a    river    debouching  intu 

^'^"'-^ou  Buy,   which  he  nameil  after  the  (rovernor:  and  a  town  wa» 

!  "d  on  its  banks,  also  m^med  Brisbane,  which  has  VH>come  the  capital 

<n  Uie  Colony  of  Queensland.     The  ilurray  and  .Murrambidgee  Rivers 
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were  discovered  8oon  afterwards  by  Hovel  1  and  H^jiie,  who  liacl  formed 
ail  exploring  party  under  the  auspices  of  the  Governor.  The  iiimiigra- 
tion  of  free  settlers  was  mucli  eneouraged  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane-,  the 
rt^sult  being  tlie  arrival  of  imnibera  of  young  men^  many  possessing 
capita],  wfio  became  squatters,  and  soon  wrought  an  important  change 
in  thp  Colony,  by  cfiusing  the  costly  Government  farms  to  be  broken  up. 
An  a  conscH:juenoe,  the  wants  of  the  comnmnity  were  more  cheaply  and 
V^etter  supplied  by  private  enterprise.  Censorship  of  the  press,  which 
had  been  strictly  enforced  «p  to  this  time,  was  abolislied  l>y  Goveruor 
Brisbane,  by  proclamjitiun  dated  15th  October,  1824.  Trial  by  jury  was 
introduced  about  the  same  period,  Ity  which  the  privilege  of  being  tried 
by  hia  peer's  was  extended  to  every  man  :  the  asst^ssors  to  the  judge 
before  that  time  liaving  been  chosen  excbisively  from  ollicei^  in  the 
Army.  Sir  Francis  Forbes,  tlie  first  Clnef  Justice,  was  mairdy  instru- 
mental in  introducing  this  great  and  sfilutary  change  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law.  The  tii'st  noniially  constituted  jury  sat  at  the  November 
Quarter  Sessions  of  1824r»  An  Act  had  also  been  passed  by  the  luiperial 
Parliament,  in  1823,  which  conferred  another  most  imjKatant  privilege 
on  the  Colony,  It  was  provided  that  the  Governor  should  nominate  & 
Legislative  C'ouncil  of  seven  members,  by  whose  advice  he  was  to  be 
guided.  Previous  to  the  appointment  of  this  Council,  the  C»ovemor 
bad  been  virtually  aljsoliite  in  power,  the  only  check  upon  him  being  the 
public  opinion  of  tlje  colonists,  and  the  autboritv  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  represented  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  tlie  Colonies.  This 
Council  of  Seven  was  really  the  nucleus  around  which  have  gathered  our 
present  Constitution,  and  the  liberties  we  now  possess.  It  was  the  tirst 
step,  in  whicfj,  says  the  proverb,  all  the  difficulty  consists  ;  and  yet  it 
was  only  after  much  agitation  tliat  oven  this  modicum  of  justice  waa 
conceded. 

The  next  Governor  was  Major-General  Ralph  Darling,  who,  finding  the 
Colony  in  the  state  of  progress  above  described,  by  a  series  of  blunders 
nearly  succeeded  in  destnuying  the  beneficial  result  of  the  eiforts  of  his 
predecesst>rs.  Arriving  in  Sydney  in  lH25j  be  soon  Ijecanie  inxoh^ed 
in  very  serious  disputes  with  the  colonists  and  the  press.  In  order  to 
meet  the  criticisms  of  the  latter,  a  number  of  Acts  were  passed  by  the 
Council,  which  had  the  elfect  of  stifling  obnoxious  comments  for  the  time. 
One  good  result  which  sprang  indirectly  from  these  arbitrary  Acts  was  the 
enlargement,  in  1828,  of  the  Legislative  Council  from  seven  to  fifteen 
members.  The  Bushranging  Act  w^as  passed  by  this  Council  to  put 
down  a  prevalent  nuistince— the  gangs  of  escaped  prisoners  whu  infested 
the  principal  rf>ads  and  robbed  albcomera  without  distinction. 

The  work  of  exploration  made  some  pnigi'ess  in  Governor  Darling's 
time,  the  famous  journeys  of  Captain  Charles  Sturt  having  been 
undertaken  with  his  sanction.  Other  explorers  were  Allan  Cunningham, 
Hume,  and  George  ^lacleay,  son  of  Alexander  Jlacleay,  the  Colonial 
Secretary  of  that  day. 
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Tongly  siispect^d  at  this  time  that  the  French  had  an  idea 
formiu^  »ettlctiieiit&  in  Austt-aliiL     French  ships  eoiiBtantly  appeared 
lUr  c»uwt,  usteiisihly  titted  out  for  thepui-jjose  of  making  geographical 
|iscM>vc!rieis,  but  really,  it  was  believed,  to  faixnd  a  colony  in  any  Aus- 

tr  '■ ^'mt^ry  which  they  uu^dit  iind  unoccupied.       To  frustrate  this 

i  deiiij»:Ti,  Durling  despatched  two  expeditions,  in  1826,  to  King 
mI  sind  to  Western  Port,  around  which  neighhouHiOOfis  it 
the  French  were  hovering.      To  show  thar  there  was  some 

I  iheKe  fears»  chimerical  as  they  may  now  appear*  it  will  be 
to  quote  the  Governor's  instructions  to  the  othcerH  in  charge 

vht^  expeiiitjonn.       He  saVA  : — **8hould  you  find  the  Fnnich  already 

nrrt:putio«,  you  wiU^  notwithstanding,  land  the  troops,  and  signify  to 

<  hnien  that  their  cDntinuance  with  any  view  of  e»itablishing 

*'s,  or  colimization,  will  be  considere<l  an  unjustitiable  intrusion 

his  Britannic  Majesty  a  possegAions,''     No  Fi-enchmen,  however,  werp 

Diind  at  either  of  the  plawH  nanted,  and  settlements  were  tlierefore 

•omptly  formed  at  Western  Port,  and  at  King  (»ei»rge*s  Sound  and  8wau 

iver,  in  Western  Australia*     When  (Jovernor  Darling  left  the  Colony 

in  1831,  much  progreiis  had  been  achieved,  in  spite  of  the  newspaper 

war  and  hi«  [M^rsonal  unimpularity :    the  p<»pulation  had  reached  over 

Ti  1,01)0  for  the  whole  of  New  South  Wales,  !ind  the  value  of  the  total 

cxpor  nuo, 

Tf  s'  of  (yovemor  Darling  gavo  a  factitious  a*l vantage  to 

1  ird  Bourk«%  eNcn  VH?fore  his  Hterling  quHlities  had 

icfian.l  Bourke  inay  lie  said  to  have  bt'cn  thereat 

ieroi  our  prenent  free  iiiHtitUtion8,  a^i  under  his  rule  the  foundations 

I  ♦!  CouKtitution  we  now  enjoy  were  well  and  iirnily  laid,  on  the  solid 

Itftsim  of  full  and  c»qual  rights  to  all,  whatevt^r  their  sect  or  belief,  and 

wh**ther  emandpist  or  originally  free,      Ininiigrants  l>egan  to  arrive  in 

Urg«?  numlwi's,  under  a  policy  of  assisted  immigration,  whi:h  was  then 

;.    * 1        The  first  vote  in  aid  of  immigration   was   made   by    the 

•  *y  (Jounoil  at  Bffurke's  snggestion,  and  the  Bntish  Government 

♦  li  rhe  amount  given  by  the  Uolony*      Under  that  system  the  first 

«♦«   of   immigrants   to   arrive    were   fifty  young  women  fi^in  an 

II  vi'hool  in  Cork,  and  tifty-nine  mechanics  from  Scotland,  whom 

;*    \   Dr*  Lang  introtiuced  to  aid  him  in  buihling  the  Aujitralian 

t  tfie  great  aohieveincmt  of  Sir  Richard  Bourkes  administration 
lablishment  of  religious  equality,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
of  Government  aid  enjoyed  by  one  communioru      For  his 

II  the  CAUse  of  liberty,  in  this  and  other  instances,  a  movement 
n  foot  after  his  departure — which  took  place  in  1837,  twelve 

I  after  tlie  passing  of  the  Church  Act^^to  erect  a  statue  of  him  in 

Mr.  Westnmcott  wan  commissioned  to  dejiign  a  figure  of  Sir 

banl  in  bronze,  which,  together  with  a  granite  pedestal,  arrived  in 

in  lH42.     It  was  erected  where  it  now  stands,  at  the  Macquarie- 
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street  entrance  to  the  Doiimin,  o|»|if>site  to  the  Public  Library,  and 
unvcnlecl  on  the  lltli  April,  184 J.  A  goiierul  hulidny  wits  prochiinied 
on  the  occasion,  imd  the  asist^niblajLit^  was  tho  must  numerous  which  bad 
up  to  that  time.  giither€*d,  for  any  purpose,  in  the  mptropolifi,  Tb<i 
micce<uling  (lovenior,  Sir  Uenrge  Gipps,  delivered  a  speech,  InucUitory  <rf 
bis  j»nHlecessor,  in  wliose  Kteps  he  saiil  he  was  rejw^lved  to  tread.  Tbis 
wa3  the  tii*st  statue  ever  set  up  in  Austnvlia.  It  was  no  more  than  4 
tittint;;  trihate  t^  the  virtueH  of  the  Governor,  and  serves  even  now  as  a 
reminder  of  the  new  order  of  thing's  wliich  he  introduced. 

The  famous  expeditioru?  of  Sir  Thomas  Mitc^hell,  wlio  IjikI  succeeded 
OxJey  as  Surveyor-Generuh  were  undertaken  during  liourke  a  tenui*©  %if 
office.  The  tirst  was  to  the  nortli.  as  far  iis  Liverpi>ol  Plains  ;  in  the 
Hecond,  the  country  between  the  Bogan  and  the  Mae<|u:irie  was  surveyed  ; 
and  in  the  third,  the  course  of  the  Darlitig  was  tmced,  from  its  Sf^urce 
tu  its  junction  with  the  Murray.  In  the  fcmrth,  Mitchell  discoverpd 
the  rich  lands  of  VkU>ria,  which  so  enraptured  hi)n  th?tt  lie  named  the 
country  Australia  Felix. 

The  arl ministration  of  Sir  George  Gipi>s  was  marked  by  the  abolitioa 
of  tran>iportation.  The  system  of  assigning  convicts  as  servants  t-o  the 
settlers  hi^d  ce/used  in  1838,  and  transportation  itself  was  alx>lished  by 
an  Order  in  Council  in  IiS40,  though  an  attempt  was  made  to  revire  it 
nine  years  later.  For  many  years  previous  to  its  aliolition,  the  system 
of  transportation  was  viewefl  with  great  disfavour  by  the  colitnLst^,  and 
a  powerful  league  was  f^^nned  as  early  as  1830  to  bring  aliout  its 
cessaticm.  During  the  hfty-three  years  when  New  Stmth  Wales  wjm 
open  to  receive  British  pristaier-s,  the  number  of  con\ncts  who  landed  ii» 
Sydney  was  about  8'J,25Uj  of  wliom  70.040  were  males  and  12,210 
females.  At  the  census  of  March,  1841,  there  were  in  the  Colony 
19,397  pei-sons,  15,760  males  and  3,li37  females,  originally  hond»  but 
free  by  .servitude  or  emancijmtion  ;  and  26,1*77  persfms^  23,844  males 
and  3,133  females,  whose  iienixl  of  servitude  had  not  expired.  It  would 
therefore  appear  that  out  of  the  t^»t;d  number  of  convicts  sent  to  tbe 
Colony.  4 6,37 4  remained  at  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  tmnsportation, 
while  3o,S7G  had  either  been  removed  by  tleath  or  had  left  the  settlement. 

Tbe  great  event  of  (Governor  Gipps'  time  was  undoubtedly  tbe 
introduction  of  a  new  Constitution,  by  the  estahHshmenl  of  a  Legislative 
Cotnicil  cumpoNetl  of  thirty-six  members,  twolve  nominated  by  the  Crown, 
and  the  remainder  electe^l  by  those  who  were  placed  on  the  electoral 
roll,  a  small  property  qualitication  being  required.  The  new  Gouncsli 
met  on  the  1st  August,  1843. 

A  gi^at  commercial  crisis  followed  soon  after  the  introductiim  of  thfr 
new  Constitution,  and  was  the  cause  of  sei-ious  and  far-sprea<l  distress* 
An  account  of  the  causes  which  hxl  up  to  this  f^>eriod  of  acute^  depression, 
and  of  the  remetbal  measures,  such  as  the  Insolvency  Act  and  the 
Lottery  Bill,  adopted  to  enalile  the  Colony  to  weather  the  storm,  will 
be  found  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  industrial  history. 


DISCOVERY   OP    GOLD. 


Thf*  tinit  agitjition  for  the  formation  of  the  Port  Phillip  District  into 
a  8**^uirat4^  er>l<>ny  took  placp  in  184  t,  towards  the  close  of  Oovomof 
Gi  nition,  and  t ho  claims  of  the  tmus-M array  residents  to 

g*»  \x*H  were  al)ly  advooateil  hy  Dr.   Lanp,  oue  of  tlie  six 

mcuii^tiv.  iLtuMied  by  the  district  since  known  tu  the  Colony  of  Victoriiw 
Th»- ^«ntirt^  i^tpulation  of  what  is  now  New  Houth  WaleB,  Victoria,  and 
<^»i  I  not,  at  that  period,  cxcimhI  150,000,  of  which   the  Part 

l*li  contribntcil  only  '^0,000.     Their  i  lis  tan  ce  from  the  sent 

of  liovernnient,  neverthelf^sa,  juatitied  tfie  demand  of  th«  V'ictorians  for 
separation »  which  wfis  conceded,  to  their  great  permanent  lienetit,  in 
185 J,  Bi5VGn  years  after  the  first  agitation,  and  when  the  population 
of  Victarui  numbered  77*345.  On  the  l^t  December^  1859,  New  South 
WaJris  wa»  agaiii  dismembered^  losing  its  northern  province,  which  wan 
ocH    '^^    •    S  1%  se|»arate  colony  under  the  name  of  Queensland. 

Jit*  (iipps  wvks  sucteetled  as  Governor  by  8ir  Charles  Augustus 
Filzpiy,  during  whosj*  ti^nure  of  i>Hict*  occurred  several  nf  the  most  im- 
tani  events  in  the  lustory  of  Australia.     The.He,  in  the  order  of  their 
ng,    were   the    tinal    abolition    of   traniijHDrtation   in    1849  ;    the 
r*n  r^f  Vtetfiria  in  1851  ;  thu  discovery  of  gold  in  the  same  yrjir ; 
ii'T  '    '  nt   of   IJesponsible   (iovernmeiit  in    1855"6,     The 

ab  r  at  ion  Wits  not  aceompliHhed  wit  hout  a  8ever*e  struggle 

u^ilh  the  pmassj tinmen t  party,  the  detailfi  of  which  will  be  found  ia 
th. 'ir  ;>r»Mirr  |»laci-%  Under  the  head  of  industrial  hist^jry* 

v«*ry  of  gold,  in  1851,  was  by  far  the  nujst  imiKU'tanl  incident 
„,,».  „  M^  *  yet  iKicurred  in  the  annals  of  the  country.  An  iwcount  oi 
that  rtmiarkable  event,  together  with  itH  industrial  and  commertnal 
rBKiiltfl,  wnll  be  found  in  its  proper  place,  but  a  few  remarks  are  heri-i 
cj^tlfid  for  Hs  to  thr  historical  hearing  of  the  gi^eat  discovery.  For  many 
y«'  iou8  to  1>'51  it  was  known  that  Kinall  ijuantities  of  gold  had 

!*♦  I  in  the  Bathuist  district ;  and  a  colonist  ofteredj  during  the 

ar  ion  of  8ir  (Jeorue  Gipps,  to  conduct  the  Government  sur- 

%'*  Hi)ut  where  hr  said  gold  existed  in  payable  quantities,    but 

tli  wiis  discouraged.     After  a  few  years,  however,  wlien  wage« 

w  iud   wt>rk   was  scarce,  the  tale  of  a  discovery  of  gold  wuh 

ttilddcnty  on  every  tf>ngue. 

Ill  ttK*  <  rtrly  part  of  1851  nuggets  beican  to  arrive  in  Sydney.  Thny 
hi  und  in  the  vicinity  of  Bathurst,  and  their  inspection  by  tho 

pt.  da  wave  of  excitement^  which  atliected  all  classes.     It  is  not 

mv  TJjAt  the  possibility  of  awasding  a  fortune  in  a  few  montha — 

nf  d  indisputable  from  the  presence  of  so  many  specimens  of 

gi^  '  I  li.ive  inducetl  hundreds  of  people  of  all  ranks  to  abandon 

lb  tnd  set  out  for  Bathurst.     Nor  could  news  of  sucli 

m  1  I  within  the  Colony,  and  before  many  months  hjwl 

rl  ^  '*ld  in  Austi*alia  was  known  all  over  the  world. 

Tl  r  r  of  the  globe,  followed  a  mighty  rush  of  the 

niterprmug  »piritiiy  and  tho«6  physical! jr  the   most  capable  of 
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uuduring  the  unkuo>\Ti  hanlships  l»efore  them;  a  ciircu instance  on  whicli' 
Australians  in  the  future  will  have  occasion  to  conj^ratulat^  thc^uiJ^U'et 
for  tho  splendid  pbyaique  of  the  early  coh>niMts>  alrf^ady  manifested  it 
their  sons  and  dauglvters,  nmst  nn<louhtedly  beconn^  tho  inheritance  <ji 
auiiceediug  •jjene rations* 

The  ertect  j>rQdui;ed  on  s«»ciety  hy  this  most  fortunate  diacoveiy  ^ 
unpleasant  enough  at  first  Htatimia  throughout  the  Colojiy  were  left 
without  hands,  and  all  ordinary  occui>atiDna  wei^t*  threiitened  with  est 
tinction,  in  ouuseqiient'e  of  the  gonerai  exodus  to  the  ^jjold-iields.  Th»; 
squattere  even  petitioned  the  (Government  asking  that  martial  law  might 
be  proclaimed,  and  all  gnlddigginjif  pei'emptitrily  prohibited,  in  ordfijr 
that  the  regular  induf^trial  pursuits  of  the  country  should  not  be  inteiv 
fered  with.  The  Goveriior,  however,  refused  to  accede  to  this  manifegtlf 
absurd  request.  So  great  a  change  in  the  circumstanees  of  the  country 
iks  that  wrought  within  so  short  a  time  by  the  gold  discovery,  could  not 
fail  to  atVect  many  persoas  prejudicially.  But  after  si  few  years,  aflktts 
resumed  their  normal  courwe,  and  gold-mining  found  its  level  as  one  ol 
the  ordinary  industries  of  the  country.  The  great  and  i>ermanent  benafit 
which  resulted  from  the  influx  uf  an  enterprisinjE?  population,  the  juci*ea*t* 
4t{  wealth,  and  the  consequent  development  of  many  other  industrial, 
eannot  be  overrated.  Nothing  since  the  inti-oduction  of  wm>l-growing 
has  tended  to  develop  its  resources,  ami  to  make  so  ^"itlely  known  the 
great  advantages  which  Australia  oflers  to  the  overcrowded  j>opulationii 
of  thf!  Old  Worlds  as  tbe  discovery  of  gold  in  t85L  Bince  that  era  t\w 
country's  progress  has  been  by  leaps  and  bonnds»  and  Australia,  whioh 
was  before  regarded  merely  an  a  far-off"  dependency  of  Great  BritaiUf 
now  takes  a  place  amongst  the  nations  of  the  wurld,  and  is  in  a  fair  way 
of  realising  the  prophetic  visions  of  future  greatness  which  inspired  itM 
founders. 

Th«  series  of  events  which  led  to  tbe  introduction  of  Responsible 
Government  still  remains  to  be  touched  u]*on.  With  an  enumeration  of 
these,  and  an  account  of  the  actual  inauguration  of  representative  instl- 
ttitions — that  i.s,  with  the  political  occurrences  of  1855 — this  narrative 
will  fitly  close.  All  that  has  tuken  i)lace  since  that  jieriod  hini  Ijeen 
treated  as  far  as  possible  as  belonging  to  .statistics,  and  will  be  found  in 
various  [daces  in  other  parts  of  this  volume. 

Fur  several  yeaiis  before  the  discovery  of  gold  there  had  been  growin|5^ 
up  among  the  colonists  a  strt»ng  desire  for  a  larger  mca-sure  of  self- 
government.  The  jiosition  of  the  ('olony  as  a  Crown  dependency  wa«  ft 
galling  one,  especially  wlien  tlie  population  became  so  largely  increaaed 
through  the  outbreak  of  the  gold  fever.  It  w^as  felt  that  the  old 
.system,  which  might  have  suiliced  for  tbe  government  of  the  people 
when  their  numl>ers  were  few,  was  (juite  unsuitable  for  so  large  n 
coiumuTuty  as  New  South  Wales  had  lii*come.  Hence  the  agitation 
that  hud  already  been  commenced  in  favour  of  a  free  CojL^titution  was 
continued  with  ever-increasing  force. 
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In  1W»1,  an  Act  was  pasaed  by  the  liuperial  Parliament  (13  and  14 
Tict.,  Ka  69),  iu  ueconiance  with  which  the  dependency  of  Vict^iria  was 
sopamte  Ookmy,  and  a  Constitution  was  to  be  conferred 
tli  Wales,     Accordingly,  in  1852,  a  Select  Coniinittee  of 
rttive  Ctnincil  w/is  ajipointed  to  prepare  a  Constitution  for  the 
punsiuanco  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Act  above*  cited. 
It  of  the  labouri!^  of  the  Comnnttee  was  the  desimtch  of  a 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  ctii-ected  not  si> 
1st  the  old  form  of  government,  as  ftgninst  the  ameudinent  of 
iution  which  it  wa^  proposed  to  inti'uduce.    Subsequently,  after 
h  €H>rn*spondence,  and  the  receipt  of  a  desf>atch  fmm  the  Sccrc^tary 
fj,.-   *'f.l.Miirij,  Sir  John   Pakington,  practically  conceding  all  thut 
demandefl,  a  Committee  of  the  I-iC^islative   Council  w*tft 
'     *>  the  new  Constitution.     It  consisted  of  the  following 
ra    Wentw^orth,    Deas-Thomson,   Jarncs    Macarthur, 
i  u  Maclofiy,  Thurkiw,  MuiTay,  and  Dr.  Douglas* 

.  ia  their  report,  stated  that  they  <le8ired  to  have  a 

ri  tin  perfect  accordance  with  the  British  Constitution, 

vjitive  element  ought  to  be  crmstHutly  present  in  the 

lod  for  this  reason  they  declan  d  not  feel  inclined 

f^x  per  invent  of  an   Upper  Hi  d  on  the*  g<*neral 

To  provide  for  this   Upper  House  the  Committee 

following  recoinmendations.     They  prop<w4f?d  that  an 

Uuy  nobility  should  l>e  created,   leavmg  the  Ci*own  to   decide 

l...f  ,,r  i^ot  to  give  the  firRt  holder  of  a  title  a  se^it  for  life,  and  that 

y,  i<j  be   thui?  eslabliuhed,  should,  in  tlie  future,  elect  a] 

tu  iiuniotT  of  their  or*ler  to  rorm  the  higher  branch  of  the  Legis- 

twv.     Tlie  question  of  fedei-ation  was  also  noticed  in  the  rejwrt : — 

\  trominent  legisbitive  measures  recjuired  by  the  Colony, 

t  thn  Australian  group  generally*  la  the  establishment 

;*t   ,  f   Assembly,   t-o  make  laws  in   relation   to   those  | 

olonifi!  .  that  hnvp  ans^n,  or  may  hereafter  arise,  among 

1  (MUh  win  i'  exercise  of  «i.ich  a  jurLs- 

>  b©  (1)   I  is  and  the  coasting  tmde  ;j 

waysiy   rc>ads,  caniilh,    and   other  such    work»  running   through  [ 

cif   the  c^donies ;    (3)  beacom*  and  lighthouses  on  the  c«Aaiit ; 

lonial  gold  regulation» ;  (5)  postage  between  the  said  colonies ; 

„,  ,1  .-  Mrt.  of  ap{>eal  from  the  courts  of  such  colonies  ;  (7)  a 

on  all  other  subjects  which  may  be  submitted  to  them 

irs    irom   the    Legislative    Councils  and  Assemblies   of    the 

and    to  appro]>riate  to  any  of  the  abovenientioned  objects  the 

to  be  raised  by  a  peixjentago  on  the  revenues 

a:' 

iL   was  made  public,  caused  a  gcwid  deal  of  com- 
_  '>Us»  and  at  a  public  meeting,  held  at  the  **  Royal ^ 

^  lilt!  fuiWwing  energetic  protest  against  part  of  the  scheme  wax 
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adopted  ;— *'Thfit  this  nieetinj[?  v^iews  with  surprise,  and  strong  feeling 
of  opposition,  the*  sclienie  proposed  frjr  tht*  political  constitution  of  the  I 
Colony,  especially  in  respect  to  the  est^ihlishnient  of  an  Upper  Housei 
of  Crown  tioniinees,  and  a  certain  unprecedented  order  of  colonml 
noldhty'';  and  a  further  resohUinn  decided  thnt  **a  larger  meeting^ 
sfiouhl  he  held,  in  urdttr  to  record  a  pifitt^st  against  a  nieasnre  sol 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  British  suliject^,  and  fraught  with  so  much  T 
danger  to  the  political  riglits  of  t}ie  pefj|de/'  A  nK*re  numerous  lueethig  I 
was  accordingly  held,  the  ]>riiicipal  sj>eHkers  at  which  were  Mr.  (now  Sir 
Henry)  Parkes,  Messrs,  Rohert  Jolinson,  Montehore,  Deniehy,  Mmt,  i 
Piddington,  Flo<^d,  and  Archdeacon  Mf*Eocroe. 

In  spite  of  these  meetings,  the  Council  proceeded  to  debat-e  the  Report  I 
as  it  stood.     After  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  the  retention  of  tbej 
'-aristocratic''  clause,  and  after  the  holding  of  more  public  meetings,  f 
the  *'C-oTistituti»in  Act,"  the  basics  of  the  rights  we  iiow  enjoy,  was  finaliy  I 
jmsset^l  on  the  -!lst  December,  1853,     This  Act  established  two  Legml^j 
tive  Ohaml>ers,     The  first  was  to  consist  of  not  less  than  twenty-on»| 
natural  horn   or  naturalised  sul>jects  (four-fifths  of  whom   were  to  bel 
persons  not  holding  any  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown)  who  were  to 
lie  nominated  by  the  Governor  in  the  name  of  the  Queen.     The  tirat 
memhei*s  were  to  hold  their  seats  for  five  yeai*s,  at  the  expiration  of 
w hich  p^nnod  all  appointments  were  to  he  made  for  life.     The  President 
was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown*     The  ljejt(islati\e  Assembly  was  to  I 
couFiist  of  fifty-four  memljerH,  the  ijuahfication  fur  the  franchise  Ijeiug"! 
fixed  as  follows  : — All   inhabitants  of  full  age>   being  native-born   orl 
naturrtlised  8ul>jects  of  the  Bntish  (Vown,  and  not  having  been  con^l 
victed  of  any  crime — or,  if  convicteil,  pardoned — atid  having  paid  all  J 
rates  and  taxes  for  which  they  w  ere  lialile,  were  phiced  in  the  condition 
precedent  required  for  either  voting  or  being  fdected  to  the  Assembly, 
but  the}-  Avere  required,  in  addition,  to  be  qualified  in  the  fMlluwingj 
respects  :  —  As  the  owner  of  a  freehold  estate  of  £100  :  as  hriuseholders,  | 
lodging  occupies,  or  leaseholders  fur  three  years  at  £10  per  annum. 
To  these  were  added  hoarders  at  jC  10  per  annum,  pensons  receiving  .;£100| 
a  ye^ir  salary^  and  pasture-license  holders  for  cme  year.     Ministers  of  I 
religion  were  declared   incapable  of  being  elected   to  the  Legislature. 
Subsequent  alterations  to  the  Constitution  Act  removed  that  restriction, 
and  made  universal  manhood  sutfrage  the  iiasis  of  the  electoral  system  I 
of  the  Colony,  with  the  application  of  the  principle  pojnilarly  known  a&j 
*'one  man,  one  vote,"     A  full  account  uf  the  parliamentary  aysteni  willf 
be  found  under  the  chapter  of  this  work  tmating  of  the  Constitution  of  j 
the  Cohiny. 

Before  the  Constitution  could  become  operative,  it  was  necessary  that  I 
the  sanction  of  the  British  Parliament  should  be  obtained,  and  for  this] 
purpose,  Went  worth,  whose  name  has  become  identified  with  the  establish- 1 
ment  of  Reaponsiblo  Governmentj  and  E.  DeAs-Thomson,  were  authonseMlJ 
by  the  Council  to  proceed  to  England  in  order  to  do  what  lay  in  theiri 
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I  S«pt.,  1795. 
27  Sept.,  IHUO. 
12  Aug.,  l**0(i. 


J.  FoveauK.  X.S.W.  Corp»  [     26  Jau.,  1808       28  Dec,  1809. 


ilitsite  the  passjjige  of  the  necessary  measure.  Accordingly, 
e  muldle  of  the  year  1855,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Imperial 
»t,  vnipoweriDg  the  Queen  to  assent  to  the  Bill  drawn  up  hy 
tcil,  and  on  the  19th  December  the  new  Constitutiun  was  torm- 
^tratecl  by  Governor-Genei^al  Sir  William  Denison,  who  had 
^9ded  FitzToy,  being  sworn  in  afresli  under  a  Oommission  from 
tn,  wliieh  revoked  hi«  former  crr^dentials  and  appointed  him 
lor-in-Chief  *'  of  New  8uuth  Wales.  Hie  writsS  for  the  lirst  Par- 
IriTe  issueti  on  the  22iid  May  of  the  following  year, 
iceession  of  Governors,  from  the  fountlatioii  of  the  Colony  to  the 
ime^  is  given  in  the  following  table  :— 

Front  To 

.Phillip,  RX , 26  Jan.,  1788       10  Dec,   ITie 

Grfj«e,     New    South    Wales    Corps 

lant-CJoveruur) „.... 11  Dec,  1792       12  Dei;.,  1794. 

P&terson,  N.S.W.  Corps  (Lieu ttjuant- 

i 13  Bee,  1794 

Hunter,  R.N. „...».., 7  Sept., 1795 

^      ^'  Trj.  R.N 28Sept.,18U0 

R.N.-..- 13  Aug..  1806 

:   Kligh*B  auspeDflion — 
G.Johnston,  X.S.W.  Corp»^j 
Corp»  r 

Patcr»on,  X.8.  W,  Corps   J 

teml  L,  Macquarie 1  Jan.,  1810         1  Dec,  1821. 

leml  SirT.  Kriabane,  K.C.B.    .............  1  Dec,  1821          1  Dec,   1825. 

wart,  3ril  Hegi  ni cnt  ( Acting  Governor)  6  Dec ,  1 825       18  Dec ,   1 825. 

-fieneral  Ralph  Darlijig  19  Dec,  1825      21  Oct,   iHai. 

litifUay,  C.  B.,  39th  Regimeut,  (Acting 

ir)   ,.. -.  22  Oct..  1831        2  Dec,  1831. 

iral  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  K.C.B 3  Dec.  1831        5  Dec,  1837. 

npl    K.    Snod  grass,    52nd    Reyiment 

or) 6  Dec,  1837      23  Feb,,  183S. 

[^ 24  Feb,,  1838       U  July,   1846. 

i.i....i.    r-ii    Maurice    O'Connell,     Com- 

\ol  the  Forces  (Lieutenftnt-fFOveruor)..,  12  July,  1846         2  Aug.,  184H. 

fes  A.  Fitzroy,  K.C.B.,  K.H 2  Aug.,  1840       17  Jan.,    I8.V1. 

km  Thonuu  I »eui»on.  K.C,  B. 20  Jan. ,  1 855       22  Jan. ,   1 8«  I . 

pt-<'olonel  John  F.  Ktmpt,   12th  Regi- 

^               :rrttor) 23  Jan.,  1861       21  Mar.,  180b 

Me  i  AdminiBtrator    ..,.,  22  Mar., 1861       15  M.iy,   I8(ib 

,    (;,C.M,(;.  ((iovernor-in-rhief Ifi  May,  1861  24  Dec,   1S(J7. 

Sierat  Sir  Trevor  Chute,  K.C.B,,  Com- 

rof  the  Forces  f Administrator) 25  T^ec,  1887  7  Jnn.,   JS<>8, 

*  HoTiornble  the  Earl  of  Belraore,  P.C.  8  Jan.,  18«8  22  Feb.,   1872. 

h                 r>,   Knt,,  C.B.  (Adminiatrator)  23  Feb.,  1872  2  June,  1872. 

I                   If  Robert  Hobinw.o,  (;.C.M.(i.  3  June,  1872  19  Mar,,  1879. 
ri  -^+.[MiMi,  K.CM.Cj.,  C.B.  < Lieutenant' 

Ijar) 20 Mar.,  1879  3  Aug..  1879, 

p;f     Flnnnrable    iSir    Augustus    William 

r  Loftus.  RC,  G.C.B.  ........  4  Aug.,  1879  0  Nov,,  1SS5. 

u,  GX;M.G..  C.B.  (Lieutenant' 
^,..,. 10  Nov.,  1885  11  Dec,  1885. 


2^  HISTOEICAL  SKETCH. 

From  To 

The  Kight  Honorable  Baron  Carrington,  P.C., 
G.C.M.G 12  Dec,  1885        1  Nov.,  1890. 

Sir  Alfred  Stephen,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (Lieutenant- 
Governor) 3Nov.,  1890      15  Jan.,  1891. 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  P.C., 
G.C.M.G 15  Jan.,  1891      28  Feb.,  1893. 

Sir  F.  M.  Darley,  Rt.,  Chief  Juatice  (Lientenant- 
Govemor)   2  Mar., 1893      29  May,  1893. 

The  Right  Honorable  Sir  Robert  William  Duff,  )  oo  t^„„  ^qq,  J    15  Mar.,  1895. 
P.C,  G.C.M.G {  ^  ^*y'  ^^^^  1  (died  in  office.) 

Sir  F.  M.  Darley,  Kt.,  Chief  Justice  (Lieutenant- 
Governor)   16Mar.,1895      21  Nov.,  1895. 

The  Right  Honorable  Lord  Viscount  Hampden    21  Nov.,  1895        

During  Sir  William  Denison's  term  of  office  he  made  two  visits  to- 
Norfolk  Island,  the  first  extending  from  17th  September  to  27tii 
October,  1857  ;  and  the  second,  from  16th  June  to  8th  July,  1859* 
During  his  first  visit  the  government  was  administered  by  Colonel 
H.  K.  Bloomfield,  Mr.  J.  H.  Plunkett,  and  Mr.  Charles  Cowper ;  and 
during  the  second,  by  Colonel  J.  M.  Perceval,  Sir  William  W.  Burton, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Cowper. 


THE  Colnny  of  New  South  Walet  hm  almost  entirely  l>etween 
29t.h  and  3(Jth  pamlJels  of  south  latitude,  ami  between  the  141 
and  15Hrd  meridians^  east  of  (ireenwich.     It  is  bounded   on  the  east  ' 
the  Paeitl<t  (Jce«.n,  t-o  which  it  pr«u^ents  a  coaiit-line  extending  over   7 
mil****,  fritm  P«>int  l^anger  at  its  north -eastern  extremity  to  Caj^Ni  Ho 
Ht  '  f,      From  the  point  last  mentioned,  winch   is  alw>  tl 

mr  of   the   Colony   of    Tictoria^    it    ia    bounded    by 

ima^nary  iint\  runnin*jj  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  th*^  Hource 
thti  Indi,  a  itreatti  rtHing  at  tliu  fout  of  Forestt  Hill,  a  few  miles  soti 
of  Un*  Pilot  Monntain,  one  of  the  most  conspieooua  [)eaks  of  the  An 
t.ralian  Alpx,  Th#»  southeni  l>oundary  of  the  Colony  follows  th**  oour 
of  the  Indi,  and  afterwards  of  the  Mtrrray,  into  which  the  fin?t*naiin 
fitream  t''--  .^^-ly  merjEte-s,  as  far  im  the  Hist  meridian  of  eafit  longitud 
The  ill f  of  the  Murray  with  thi&  meridi/in  forms  a  cowm* 

point  ot  TM,   uiree  Colonies  of  New  South  Wale*,  Victoria,  and  Suui 
AuMtralia. 

IJii  the  weat,  the  Colony  is  smfated  from  South  Au»tralia  by  t] 
iitm  of  tht*  lUst  meiidian,  as  mr  its  its  iniernection  with  the  29^ 
parallt*!  of  j*nuth  latitude,  at  which  point  New  South  Walrs,  Soui 
Australia,  and  C^unimsland  touch.  CommenHng  at  this  fioint,  tl 
northern  Imundary  of  tlie  Colony  follows  the  li9th  degree  of  latiturl 
till  it  h  crossed  by  the  Macintyre  River,  one  of  the  upper  branchen 
thf*  Ilorlio^^  not  far  from  the  i4i)tli  meridian.  Th«nce  it  follows  t 
coarse  of  the  Macintyre  upward,  to  the  junction  of  it'*  tributary^  tl 
Diiinartfiq ;  leaving  the  Macintyre,  it  follows  the  tributary  stream  ti 
It  tneerUt  a  *pur  extt^nding  from  the  Main  Dividing  Range  ttj  ti 
jdJictioti  of  TentertSeld  Creek  and  the  Dumaresip  The  Ijoundarj*  ni 
aio  ^  pur  until  it  joins  the  main  range,  thence,  almost  paralh 
u^  it  follows  the  Dividing  Range   to  Wilson  a  Peak,   whei 

tb'  I  4on  Kangp  branches  eastwanl.      Following  tho    la^t^ni 

ntjj_  orthcrn  honndarv  reaches  the  c^iast  at  Point  Danger. 

Tli«  aiti**  these  limits  is  estimated  at  310,700  stjuai 

milrs,   rtr   }  Ijeing  a  little  over  two-atid-;vhalf  timi 

thn  Mud  Ireland.      Blxcluding  the  surface   covered 

riv.  u-ea  would  t>e  195,882,150  acres,  or  about  a06,0^ 

iiqtmre  nuies, 

T!ie  lengdi  i»f  the  Colony,  from  Point  Danger  on  the  north  f^  C»j 
H^>we  r»n  th**  S(mth,  15  fI80  miles.  From  eitst  in  west,  along  the  2Ui 
j«r*"  '  **' *  breadth  is  760  miJes,  while  diagnnally  from  the  south-we 
i>'.  1  •>  the  Murray  pj^fi^es  into  South  Australia,  to  Point  Dang« 

the  jingTri  reaches  HbQ  miles, 
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PART  III. 


PHYSICAL    CONFIGURATION. 

THE  surface  of  New  South  Wales  is  divided  naturally  into  three 
distinct  zones,  each  widely  differing  in  general  character  and 
physical  aspect,  and  clearly  defined  by  the  Main  Dividing  Bange,  which 
traverses  the  country  from  north  to  south.  The  table-land,  which  forms 
the  summit  of  this  range,  comprises  one  of  the  zones  above  mentioned, 
and  marks  the  division  between  the  coastal  region,  forming  the  eastern 
watershed,  and  the  great  plain  district  of  the  interior. 

Mountains,  Table-land,  etc. 

Tlie  Main  Dividing  Range  runs  almost  parallel  to  the  coast,  at  no 
great  distance  from  it.  On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land  the 
mountains  rise  abruptly  to  a  height  which  averages  between  2,000  and 
3,000  feet,  while  on  the  western  side  they  slope  gradually  towards  the 
great  central  plain.  The  geographical  centre  of  the  whole  mountain 
system  of  south-eastern  Australia  lies  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
New  South  Wales,  close  to  the  confines  of  Victoria.  Here  some  of  the 
peaks  rise  to  a  height  of  over  7,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Mount  Kosciusko  and  Mount  Townsend,  two  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Australian  Alps,  attain  an  elevation  of  7,328  feet  and  7,260  feet 
respectively. 

The  central  plateau,  which  these  heights  dominate,  becomes  sub- 
divided into  several  branches,  marking  the  watershed  of  three  distinct 
river  systems.  The  eastern  watershed  extends  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  and  drains  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  western  watershed,  embracing  a  portion  of  the  three 
eastern  colonies,  is  drained  by  the  river  system  of  the  Murray  and 
Darling  into  the  Southern  Ocean.  In  the  southern  watershed  the  Snowy 
River  has  its  source,  its  upper  basin  being  entirely  in  New  South  Wales, 
although  its  waters  flow  through  Victoria  and  enter  the  sea  near  Bass' 
Strait. 

In  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Colony,  which  has  the  appearance 
of  having  been  convulsed  by  some  great  physical  disturbance,  the  width 
and  altitude  of  the  table-land  are  greatest.  The  mountains,  however, 
are  rugged,  and  their  slopes  abrupt,  as  is  also  the  case  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  Dividing  Range,  particularly  in  the  Blue  Mountains  and 
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lit*  ©astern  paru  of  New  Ea^UncL     The  average  ljei*,'ht  of  the  Snowy 

anJ  Muniow^  R»fij^8,  whicli  Ijeloug  to  the  suuthH^ast-ern  dbtrict^  reaches 

5,0<»0  feet;  the  width  of  the  yjlatettu,  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west, 

maybe  set  down  ins  10U.mih.*s.     The  altitude  of  the  Moiiaro  district 

2,0^^^  ft^*'t  a^«>ve   the   settle vel  ;    but  hn  the  table-land  runs 

t  I  it  fiecrea.'ies  ^eatly  in  height  iiud  in  width,  until  it  narrows 

ui  rniies,  with  an  elevation  of  scarcely  1,500  feet. 

Til  !mI  risi^s  rtgJiin  at  the  Blue  Mountains,  where  the  principal 

ituiin  a  eon«idHrahle  elevation,  Mount   Beemai*ang  reiiolun;^ 

f       The  general  It^vej  of  the  plateau  itself  will  l>e  be^t  under- 

wiieti  it  is  remembered  that  the  (jlreat  Wentern  Knilway  of  tin* 

iVny  traverses  a  district  iii  these  raountaiuH,   of   which   the  Clarence* 

L,%  Mount  Viotoriii,  Mount  Wilson,  and  Blackheath,  are  stjitions, 

i....,icd  at  an  elevation  of  over  3,000  feet.     The  dividing  cluiin  again 

crriifir"4i  griult^ally  in  its  spread  north w^ard   of  the  Blue  Mountains, 

til,  aK  a  comparatively  narrow  ndj^e,  it  divides  the  waters  of  the 

i>uUuim  and  the  Hunter,  on  the  eastern  slope,  from  tliosM^  of  the  Namoi 

the  *;•      '        _h,  on  the  western.     The  ma*i8  onco  nior«>  widena  out 

the  Li  !,ingea,  where  Mount  Oxley  stands  conspienous  at  a 

ht  of    1,5 UU  ttet,  wdiiht,   still   farther  north,   Ben  I^jmond   reaclieB 

feet,  and  tire  table  land  maintains  an  averaj^t^  altitude  of  .3,000 

jiving  to  thi!*  district,  although  Rituuted  at  no  great  diiitance  from 

9pic*,  the  climate  iinii  aspect  of  much  higher  alLitudeH* 

^  Narrow  valleys  and  deep  gorges  cvrry  where  bre;ik  the  ccmtinuity  of 

bo  Dividing;  Kan  go,     Such   is  «^spccially  the  cum*  in   the   Blue  Moufi- 

^inB,  whciT  the  sci>nery  is  of  striking  and  chHra<;t^nsticgranfleur.    Th^ 

ihlf^dand  everywhere  present*  one  strange  p»ccwliarity»     The  level  land 

Dddenly  tenuinaten,  and  many  liundred  foet  l^elow^  n&  far  as  the  eye 

Lii  roach,  wooiJed  valleys  ext<»nd,  whose  undulating  tloorn  are  walled  in 

by  ^iatid«tone  clilTfi,  of  height  so  enormous  a,^  to  be  without  parallel  elne- 

here  in  the  world     At  the  bott^mi  of  thewe  valleys  small  rivuleUs  and 

ly  «<trr!atnsj.   fed  by  waterfalls  from    the  table- land,  traec  their  way, 

tider  an  cver-%"erdnnt  dome  of  graceful  ti-ee-ferns  and  giant  curalypti. 

[  Thf!  mountain  Hcenery  of  this  part  of  New  South  Wales  pro*lucea  on 

be  traveller  an  entirely  new  inipre^sion.     There  are  no  snow  capped 

pnjcs  npon  which  the  rising  and   M'tting  sun  prwliices  Strang**  and 

if  colour  effecta ;  nor  does  any  peculiar  shape  of  the  summits 

iiii  iL'ination,  na  in  the  Al|*8  and  Pyrenees  of  the  Ohl  World. 

y,  frtun  the  plains  the  Kew  South  Wales  mountains  look 

...  ,.^.;iJicant.      But  gaiting  from  the  iMrtges  of  the  higli  table-land 

he  deep  vulleys  b«low,  the  mind  v<  awed  by  the  realisation  of  the 

n);odic5ent  scale  on  whicli  nature  bos  worked  in  thcM?  solitudes*     In 

ft^ny  placrs  th»^  cliff's   rise  2,000  feet   j>er|iendicularly   from  the  \ alley 

rirath,   and    the   fiillK  at  their  feet.,  fonned  by  the  ai!cuniuiatiun  of 

bria  from  their  siden,  and  from  tlie  plateau  above,  appear  tiR  slight 

laiatioti^     The  valleyw  and  sides  of  the  gorges,  wherevt^r  thei'e  U 
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Roil,  are  clothed  with  dense  vegetatiorij  and  over  all  is  the  mantle  of 
blue  liaze,  which  makes  th«  whole  effect  most  stnkiiig»  and  has  given  to 
tlie  range  visilile  from  Sydney  its  approj»riate  name. 

The  main  rringe  throws  oflf  many  spurs  tnwanU  the  sea  on  the  eastern 
slope.  These  divide  the  waters  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  flow  into 
the  Pacitic  tJcean.  A 1  moat  everywhere  between  the  coast  range  and  the 
sea  the  country  is  hilly  and  serrated,  more  particularly  in  the  i^outhern 
portion  of  the  Cfilooy.  In  the  Ill.iwarra  district,  50  milps  to  the  south 
of  Sydney,  the  mountainR  skirt  the  very  edge  uf  the  ctwi^t,  presenting 
towards  the  <icean  a  perpendicular  face  of  cUffH  nearly  1,000  feet  in 
height  Farther  north  tfiere  is  a  wid<'r  coast-land,  with  greater  stix^t^hes 
of  country  available  for  tillage  and  pasture. 

The  western  slope  is  entirely  different.  Xumerous  ramifications  oi 
the  genenil  mountain  system  are  thrown  off,  but  all  slope  gently  towanis 
the  great  central  plain  of  the  interior.  So  gentle,  .indeed,  is  the 
declivity,  tliat  the  divitling  lines  of  the  various  watei'sheds  as  thej 
extend  westward  are  scarcely  visible,  Ijeing  noly  indicated  by  a  succes- 
sion of  low  ridges  and  isolated  elevations. 

In  the  extreme  west  of  the  Ojlony,  verging  on  South  AuHtnJl% 
another  mountain  syj^t^m  exists,  fornnng  the  western  eflge  of  an 
immense  depression,  through  which  the  largest  rivers  uf  the  Australiai* 
Continent  hold  their  devirtus  course.  The  Barrier  anfl  the  Grej 
lianges  are  part  of  this  system.  They  consist  of  low  hills,  hardlj 
rising  to  the  dignity  of  nnmntains,  culminating  in  a  few  solitary  peaks, 
sifth  as  Mount  Arrowsmithand  Mount  Lyell,  which  attain  an  elevation 
of  only  2,0^)0  feet  abfive  seii^leveL 

Traces  have  been  found  of  the  existence  at  some  earlier  period  of  » 
range  of  primary  rocks,  extending  from  Orange  to  Colmr  and  Wilcannin, 
and  forming  the  watershed  between  the  L;ichlati  and  part  of  the  baaia 
of  the  Darling.  The  range  no  longer  exists  as  a  landmark,  for,  owing 
to  denudatifdi,  it  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

The  whole  mountain  system  of  New  iS»ith  Wales  lies  k»elow  the 
limit  t>f  j>erpetual  .nn^jw.  On  the  HOUth'east#*ni  slopes  of  tlie  Snowy 
Ranges,  lum'ever,  and  on  tlie  summits  of  the  high  peaks  ttf  the  Austral iaii 
AJpH,  snow  sometimes  Hngei's  throughout  the  year. 

Lakes  of  the  Mountain  Keg  ion. 
On  the  summit  ot  the  Main  Dividing  Range,  and  w^thin  a  few  mDes 
of  the  inland  towns  of  Goulburn,  Queanbeyan,  an<l  Braid woo<l,  two  of 
the  principal  lakes  of  the  Colony  are  situated.  Lfike  (ieorge  is  16  miles 
in  length  and  f>  mdes  in  width,  draining  n.  Ijasin  whose  are^  is  about 
490  square  miles  ;  it  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  t2,200  feet  above  the 
aea,  and  the  scenery  around  it  is  very  beautiful.  This  lake  exhibits  the 
phenom*mon  of  a  large  drainage  area  without  a  vi^^ibh*  outlet  ;  for 
though  it  receives  many  small  water-cc>urses,  no  stream  leaves  it.  Lake 
Bathurst,  a  few  miles  eastward  of  Lake  George,  is  another  depr 
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Ofi  the  sooiniit  of  the  Dividing  Kjinge^  ami  covers  in  ordinary  seasonn  ai> 
vu\3a,  o£  kKiat  1 5  aquare  miles.  It  is  similar  in  chai*act«r  to  Lake  George^ 
ba^*ii)g  no  outlet  to  the  sea.  Both  lakes,  in  penoti>4  of  great  droughty 
mhrink  cdrmlderably  in  area ;  but  Lake  George  in  inr^st  seasons  is  a  tino 
ftbe^t  tif  waten  and  now  that  the  railway  tii  C<ioma  skirts  its  shores^ 
the  aUractiveness  of  its  scenery  makes  it  a  favourite  ri^sort.  of  tourists, 

Tbk  Coastal  Kkgiom^ — ^Rivers. 
Tlic  main  range  already  described,  traversing  the  country  from  north 
Id  aoQtb,  gi\^a  rise  to  numerous  rivers  flowing  into  the  Hoiith  Pacific. 
Goiii|iared  with  the  western  rivers,  those  of  the  eastern  slope  appear 
iasigiiitieant  enough.  But  compared  with  the  principal  rivers  of  western 
Birro|ie«  tbdr  relative  size  and  importance  are  at  once  manifest 

In  the  ex^trenie  north  of  the  Colony,  the  Tweed  and  Brunswick  Rivera 
flow  tbn^ug^h  a  rich  country  of  semi-tropical  aspect.  Their  courses  are^ 
ftliort^  and  bar-en  trancea  rentier  them  navigable  only  for  small  craft. 

A  frw  miles  south  of  the  Brunswick,  the  Richmond  defends  from 
%kthm^tM  of  the  ^acphen^u  Range,  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Lindsay » 
ana  af  the  highest  peaki  of  the  northern  table-land.  The  river  has  three^ 
brvnches,  and  is  navigable  on  the  main  arm  a.^  far  as  Casino,  62  niiles^ 
9gld  on  Wilson's  Creek  to  Lismore^  60  milejs  from  the  sea.  The  Rich- 
mood  M  area  of  about  2,400  scjuare  miles  of  <x»untry,  rugge<l  in 

its  l][<  ii^  and  heavily  timbered  ;  and  in  its  lower  course  flowing 

t^fongb  nci)  alluvial  land,  where  the  produce  of  eemi-tropical  climes. 
gTi)«s  luxuriantly. 

Iminoti lately  so\ith  of  the  last-named  stream  is  the  Clarence — the 
%nr*^<r  river  on  the  eastern  wat<^rshed.  It  takes  its  rise  in  a  spur  of 
Dividing  Range,  and  runs  in  a  wmth-easterly  direction  for 
u' -.»  carrying  a  considerable  IxKly  of  water  through  one  of  the 
diatricts  of  the  Colony,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Pacific  at 
Bay,  The  upper  part  of  its  basin  is  very  rugged,  so  much  so 
priDci]>a}  trihut^iries,  the  Mitchell,  Nymboi,  Timbarra,  and 
Rivera,  rising  in  the  New  England  table-land,  between  Armidale^ 
and  Tentef6eld»  all  flow  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  course  of  the 
main  stream,  generally  trending  to  the  north-east^  and  even,  in  the  caae 
of  tha  Orara  and  the  Nymboi,  to  the  north-west  The  Lower  Clarence 
ia  a  magiLi^oeiit  stream,  averaging  Vial f -a- mile  in  width,  from  its  mouth 
upwardii,  for  nearly  50  milea,  and  it  is  navigable  for  67  mile^,  as  far  a& 
CopED&nhurst^  Ocean-going  steamers  of  large  tonnage  ascend  the  river 
aa  far  aa  Grafton^  42  miles  &om  the  sea.  The  area  of  eountry  draine<) 
bj  the  Clarence  is  over  H,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  half  aa  large  agaiu 
aa  the  basin  of  the  Thames,  whose  course,  although  about  as  long  as  that 
of  Uie  Ctarejice,  is  narigable  for  only  60  miles. 

Two  sbcjrt  rivers,  the  Bellinger  and  the  Nambucca,  both  navigable 
for  aonie  distance  by  amaU  craft,  enter  the  Pacific  between  the  Clarence 
ami  Trial  Bay, 
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Into  Trittl  Bay,  the  Macleaj,  one  of  the  principal  rivei-s  of  tlie  ccmst, 
diHcharges,  after  a  course  of  200  miles  from  its  source  near  Ben  Lomondt 
With  its  principal  feeders,  the  (iuyra,  the  Apsley,  ani,l  the  ChancUer, 
the  Macleay  drains  an  area  of  4,800  square  miles  of  couiilrVt  the  upper 
part  of  which,  espeeialiy  ttiat  portion  throu^Jjh  which  the  Apsley  flows,  ia 
exti'emely  rugged  and  |>re€ipitaLis.  Series  of  wateiialls,  some  of  which 
hi'ive  a  perj^entHcular  descent  of  cAer  200  feet,  mark  the  coui'se  of  this 
strettni,  as  it  runi^  through  narrow  gorges,  whose  .sides  rise  in  phices  to  n 
height  of  ab«nit  2,000  feet.  In  its  lower  course,  the  valley  widens  very 
considerably  into  masiniticent  iiHnvial  plains,  fast  liecoming  the  home  of 
a  numerous  and  thriving  population.  Tlie  Macleay  is  navigable  ft>r  more 
than  30  miles,  as  far  tis  the  t^iwn  of  (ireenhills,  a  few  miles  above 
Ivemp.sey.  The  country  through  which  it  flows  is  for  the  most  part 
thickly  timliered. 

The  Hastings  is  the  next  stream  met  with,  emptying  itself  into  the 
sea  at  Port  Macquarie.  The  country  w^hich  it  drains  is  rich,  undulating, 
and  densely  wooded,  and  the  area  wdthin  it.s  watershed  is  1,400  si|uare 
miles.  Its  chief  arm  is  formed  by  the  Wilson  and  Maria  Rivers,  on 
the  left  bank,  the  latter  joining  the  main  stream  a  few  miles  ahove 
Port  Maci[Uarie. 

The  Manning  rises  in  the  Maiji  Dividing  Range,  and  flows  almost 
due  east  through  a  prosperous  district,  rapidly  becoming  settled.  The 
valley  through  which  it  flows  is  densely  wooded,  and  the  agricultural 
land  on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  unsurpassed  for  fertility.  The  Man- 
idng  has  a  length  ot  lOO  miles,  and,  like  most  of  the  rivers  of  the  sea- 
Ixmrd,  its  course  lies  through  undulating  country,  bruken  in  the  ujiper 
portion,  but  widening  out  as  it  nears  the  sea.  Its  chief  tril>utary  is  th** 
Barrington,  on  the  riglit  bank  ;  on  tlie  left,  it  recei\es  the  Barnard 
River,  the  Dawsiin,  the  Lansdowne,  the  Nijwendta^  Kow  ley's  River, 
and  other  snuill  streams.  The  Manning  is  navigable  for  ocean -guing 
vessels  as  far  aa  "Wingham,  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Before  reaching  the  Hunter,  several  .small  .streams  are  met  with, 
amongst  whicli  may  lie  nu'otioned  the  W' oUomba  and  Maclean,  falling 
into  Wallis  Lake  ;  the  Myall,  which  empties  int^i  Myall  Ljike  ;  and  the 
Karuah,  which  reaches  the  ocean  at  Fort  IStephens. 

The  Hunter  is  one  of  the  chief  rivers  i»f  the  Colony,  and  has  its 
source  in  the  Liver|»ool  Range.  It  flows  tir.^t  in  a  southerly  direction 
until  its  confluence  wnth  (he  Uoulburn  ;  thence  it  takes  an  easterly 
course,  and  reaches  the  sea  at  Port  Hunter,  on  the  shores  of  which  is 
situated  the  City  of  Newcastle.  The  Hunter  receives  numerous  tribu- 
taries. The  chief  of  these,  in  adilition  to  the  Goulburn,  already  inen- 
ti<LUied,  ai*e  the  WolloTuhi,  the  Pater'son,  and  the  Williams.  With  itK 
tributaries,  the  Hunter  d rains  a  country'  extending  over  11,000  square 
miles,  an  area  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  ba.sin  of  the  Thames. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  ocean-going  vessels  as  far  as  Moryieth,  34  miles 
from  the  sea,  whilst  tlie  Paterson  and  the  Williams  arc  both  navigable. 
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1^  one  for  a  distani-e  of  18  miles,  and  the  other  for  20  miles,     The 

HH»ei*  ocjunteK  of  tlie  main  river  and  its  branches  aro  througli  hilly^  if 

t  inouutainoUB  ilisiricta.  but  its  lower  course  is  mainly  through  rich, 

iidy,  idlu\  ial   flats.      Tlimugb  it8  lower  course,  the  river  drains  the 

i  iind  most  importitat  coaUtield  iu  Australia,  who^e  emporium  is 

i3ih%  the  second  eity  of  the  Colony  in  shipping  and  commerce* 

^«^  length  of  tile  Hunter  is  over  200  miles. 

I  Tlifin^h  less  irapfn"tiint  from  11  commercial  piint  of  view  than  the 
P  ho  ll.iwktvshury,  which  reaches  the  neaat  Broken  Bay^  is  none 

11 .  H' of  the  tinest  1  i vers  of  tfvo  ea*t^-rn  seaboard,      it  is*fomied 

mr  the  united  walern  of  many  streams,  ench  of  considerable  lixial  iinpor- 
bnee.  Its  chief  tn)»utatieH  come  finm  the  table-land  or  gor^^s  of  th»* 
Blui*  MountniTis,  but  the  principal  hnuich  of  the  river  itself  rises  in  the 
main  nirerr,  furtht?r  .south.  The  range  forming  the  watershed  l»etween 
Me  Mftwke^bury  and  the  streams  thiwing  eastward,  leavej^  the  main  range 
Kr«.,i   I  m1  r*  Hathurst,  runs  north-easterly,  and  t^rminatcis  at  the  sea  near 

L  I  riuri  (lie  name  of  the  WollondiUy^  the  Hawke^btiry  l»as  its  source 
■ot  many  miles  from  Cioulburn.  Flowing  past  that  town  it  proceeds  in 
I  1      ly  direction  until  it  receiver  the  watei's  of  the  Cox  River,  which 

k  u   the   Blue    MountainK,   after   passing  through    wild   gorges, 

fclitirtin  may  be  fourul  some  of  the  most  umgniiicent  scenery  in  Aus» 
fcdi*.  Frc»m  the  junction  of  the  Cox  River  thn  stream  is  kn<»wn  as  the 
^^Bpi gam ba,  which  name  it  retains  until  its  junction  with  the  Ne|M?an. 
HIBlriver  rises  in  the  coast  range  overlooking  Wollongtmg,  and  together 
Ktfi  its  tributary  stipams^  the  Cataract  nnxi  Cordeaux,  forms  the  source 
^^^  water- works  from  which  Sydney  rmw  draws  its  supply,  Though 
^^B|(r  than  the  Warragamba,  the  Nepean  gives  its  name  to  tlie  united 
HRm  of  tha  two  streams,  Aft>er  i-eceiving  the  Nepean^  the  river  flows 
■iiDg  the  loot  of  the  Blue  MountainR,  througli  a  rich  valley  highly  cub 
Pk'atrd.  From  the  Blue  Mountains  two  streams  add  their  waters  U*  it» 
hlie  lircKse  and  the  Colo,  and  from  the  junction  of  the  last  named  the 
ri  I  lied  the  Hawkesbury.      From  the  Colo  junction  the  river  still 

t  hwflrd  until  it  is  joined  by  the  Mac<lonald,  an  important  stream, 

distance  alxive  its  confluence  with  the  Hawkesbury* 
»  Mies  from  the  nortli,  and  joins  the  river  on  the  left  bank. 

HjjUttovkeHbury,  after  turning  to  the  e^ist,  holds  its  c«:»ur^e  through 
^^^^^■Itntry,  the  scenery  of  which  has  l>een  pronounced  equal  to  any 
Kli«f  river  scenery  in  the  worl*b  and  finally  reaches  the  sea  at  Broken 
^1^  Tlie  course  of  the  Haw  kesbury  extends  over  ;J30  miles,  and  the 
^^■ftge  area  may  be  set  down  a^  8^000  square  miles.  Navigation  is 
^^Mluit  far  as  Windsor,  70  miles  from  the  mouth,  and  a  little  divulging 
^^^^^Biblr  sr^-going  vessels  to  reach  this  town. 

^nBHwT:  '  '  '^  m1  of  Sydney,  some  small  streams  fall  into  BotAuy 
Hi^.  IV'  Woronora  and  (ie<:*rge's  Rivers,  have  tlieir  sources 

B  tlifft  ca»t<:iii  tiiupe  at  the  ranges  in  which  the  Kepean,  Cordeaux^  and 
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Ctttaract  ri»c,  and  after  rapid  courses  unite  their  waters  before  ialUiig 
into  the  bay. 

Generally  speaking,  tlie  rivers  south  of  Sydney  are  of  less  importance 
than  tlios*:?  to  th(^  north,  as  the  width  of  the  coastal  strip  narrows  con- 
iiiderably.  Tbe  8h«»albaven»  nevertheless,  merits nu ire  than  passing  notice. 
It  rises  in  tht*  cnastal  range  and  folluws  tlie  (hrectionof  the  coast,  flowing 
northerly  thr3u^h  deep  frullies,  marked  by  magnificent  scenery  peeuliarlr 
Australian.  Turning  sharply  to  the  east,  it  enters  the  cHuvial  plains, 
which  are  counted  amunjt^t  the  richest  and  most  prc>dnctive  in  the  country. 
The  Slfoalhaven  is  2G0  miles  in  length,  but  is  navigable  oidy  for  a  few 
miles,  ftnd  drains  a  district  3,300  miles  in  areiu  Farther  south,  in  tb© 
narrow  belt  between  the  ran^^es  and  the  sea,  tlow  the  Clyde,  !Moruya, 
TurosjS,  and  Bega  Kivci's,  They  all  pass  through  rich,  undulating,  agri- 
cultural t  nun  try,  and  each  has  an  average  length  of  from  Cii)  to  TilnnileB, 
The  Towamba  River,  at  the  exti-eme  south  of  the  Colony,  empties  itaell 
into  tbe  Pacific  at  Twofold  Bay. 

The  physical  aspect  of  all  the  eastern  rivers  is  much  the  same,  their 
upper  course  being  amidst  bmken  imd  mountainous  clistricts,  and  their 
lower  waters  flowing  through  undulating  country  with  rich  allu\'ial  flats 
iilong  their  banks,  for  the  most  part  highly  cultivated.  Where  not  culti- 
vated, the  country  is  densely  covered  with  timber,  some  of  which  attains 
«k  luagniticent  growth,  yielding  the  finest  hardwoixl,  and,  in  the  norths 
cedar  and  pine. 

Though  belonging  to  another  river  t?ystem,  the  upper  basin  of  tbe 
8Dowy  lliver  is  situated  in  New  8011  th  Wales.  This  river  receives  tbe 
enow-fed  streams  rising  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Monaro  Kange; 
its  princi|ial  tributaries  being  the  Bombala  and  the  EucumU^ne,  The 
8nowy  River  and  its  tributaries  water  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
highest  table-land  of  tbe  Colony,  l>etween  the  mountain  ranges  of  which 
are  found  large  tracts  of  andile  land,  where  the  produce  <»f  colder  climes 
aiay  be  grown  to  perfection.  After  leaving  New  South  Wales»  the 
Snowy  has  a  rapid  and  tortuous  course,  and  tinnlly  enters  the  sea  between 
Cape  Howe  and  Basis'  Strait,  in  the  Colony  tif  Victoria,  The  area  of 
its  watershed  in  New  South  Wales  is  about  2,800  squai^  mdes. 

Haebours  akd  Pouts. 

With  a  coast  so  extensive  as  that  of  New  IS  out  h  Wales,  it  would  be 
natural  to  expect  many  harbours  and  bays  adbrtling  outlets  f<  >r  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country,  iSncli  h  tbe  case.  Besides  harbours  of  commercial 
impoilance,  there  are  otliera  which  afford  shelter  for  \- esse  Is  in  stre.ss  of 
weather,  and  a  refuge  in  time  of  danger.  Fortunately,  however,  har- 
bours of  refuge  are  not  often  required.  Th*^  coast  of  the  Colony  isBin^- 
larly  free  from  cyclones,  hurricanes,  and  like  visitations.  Gales  are 
cerliainly  not  unknown,  nor  are  casualties  infrequently  recorded  ;  but  the 
coast  is  very  safo,  and  disasters  are  in  many  cases  to  be  attributed  to 
causes  which  oitlinai'y  prudence  could  have  averted 
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1n>iiMr  CJiipc  Bjpon,  in  tlje  north  of  the  C^^lony,  tl>o  Jmy  of  th» 

^  biielier,  in  all  but  iiortb-^ttat  wejitliei%  to  ves?M]sI)i  trading  to 

i,     A  Iti^v^e  pier  Laft  been  constructed^  by  ineans  ol  which  the 

'  the  ueighbouriug  tiLBtrietii  of  the  Brunswick  and  TwetNJ  umy 

L  whf^u  an  entrance  to  the^e  Hver«  i*  inipi-Hcticuble. 

»l    i*ri)%  the  entnifioi*  to  the  Clanmc**,  th^  aucbonige  b  Bafo 

wid  when  th^»  works  clt!&ignc?d  for  imi»roviiig  thi*  river 

tf'd,  it  prnmises  to  \m  on©  of  th<?  best  ]>orU  tm  the  coiust, 

t   t.b«>  nioutli  of  thrt  Maeleay,  attbrds  ampl«?  sheU>er  and 

The  Government  fiavr  orpntcnl  a  large  pri;a4»n  on  the  hill 

!♦■  Bay*  and  are  now  tuilisin^   the   priiionei'^*  lalxjur  in 

br^iakwatttf,  with  the  \iew  of  making  Trial  Uay  not  only 

•  li  refuge,  but  a  uliippijig  portv     When  llm  detiigu  h  ac'oom* 

n*r<*  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  become  one  of  the 

ientt'd  plac&v^  on  thn  coajct,  an  the  resourci*^  of  the  Muclitay' 

'*  "i^^ftt  and  are  rapidly  devrloplng. 

J  irie»  at  i\w  mouth  of  the  Hastingi^  and  the  harhiiur  at 
II    Cape  Hawki\  atfonl  good  anchorage.      Port  Htepheng,  a 
»er  H^>utlu  offers  at  all  timeji  the  most  8afe  and  comniodiouK 
^ble.      Am  a  natural   port  it  i«  hardly  inferior  to  Port 
di«  Hceuery  of  its  shores  is  very  beautifuL     At  pit^ent 
la  little  used,  owing  to  it«  proximity  to  Newcaatle,  and 
of  the  |iopulrition  in  its  immediate  dijitriet. 
unles  farther  aouth  is  Port  Huiiti^^r,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ri\'er 
i^iiKt.     When  first  Ui^ed,  the  harljour  was  inconvcnitiiit  and  some- 
what (langi*roni* ;  Imt  this  I»as  lieen  alti^reil  entirely  by  the  breakwaters 
r»<l   ti.iiniiP/  w^tlg  which   havi?  been  constmctefl.     Newca»tlo  harbour 
i  roomy,  with  shipping  facilitiei*  e<jual,  if  not  superior,  to 
MMM,  Hi  any  other  Australian  jMjrt,     Magnificent  wharves  line  ita 
provided  witli  hydnvulic  and  wteana  eraneH  of  the  mocit  raodeni 
The  length  uf  wharf  frontage  is  more  than  two  tniliii*,  the  trade 
Irnrg^  and  i  tic  reading,  and  the  city  ranks*  third  amungnt  AuHtrahisian 
Th<*  importance  of  Newcastle  m  mainly  due  to  the  existence 
n*?iK<*  rnal  dt»positH  in  itis  neighbourho<^Kl,  which  supply  not  only 
ilian  Colonies,  but  the  China  seas,  the  Pacific  slopes  of 
:-ti^^,  nnd   fhi^  c<»ontrics   boixlering  on  the  Spanish  main. 
•  wool  have  been  made  direct  to  English 
communic/ition   by   mi  I  way   vnth    the 
northern  <iiKtricts  of  ihe  Colony. 

A  few  mileti  farther  south  hi  Lake  Macquarie,  in  the  centre  of  the 

field  of  the  Newcastle  district,  and  covering  an  ar»m  of  44  square 

Iksit     The  great  drawback  to  the  lake  as  a  shipping  port  hai«  l>een  tlte 

iownosK  of  it«  entrance  ;  but  extensive  dykes  and  tmining- walls  have 

r  '       V    !j  have  ah'eady  increiised  the  draught  of  water  in 

«mo  further  improvements  Lake  Macquarie  will 

itr  an  liupurtaul  aliippiiig  place. 
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Broken  Bay,  Ifi  miles  nortli  of  Port  Jackson,  forms  the  mo\ith  of  the 
Kiver  HiiMkHslmry.  It  his  a  bolil  entrance,  and  on  Barranjoey,  th^ 
sou t hern  headlfind,  is  (*i*ectfd  ti  line  li;Lrht house.  The  bay  hna  three 
Imuiche.s,  Brisbane  Water  being  the  northern,  the  Hawkesbury  mouth 
the  centre,  .'ind  Pitt  water  the  southern  arm.  Tlie  lirst-natned  opens 
out  into  a  series  of  lakes,  and  tlio  town  of  Gosford,  standing  at  the 
head  of  one  of  them — the  Bro*idwater — is  the  centre  of  an  importaDt 
district.  The  scenery  at  and  around  Broken  Bay  is  eharact^^ristically 
Australian,  and  in  Datural  beauty  rivals  even  t>ydney  Hariioun  South 
of  Broken  Buy  the  coast-line  is  a  succession  of  high  cliUs  and  saiidy 
1  K?aehes. 

The  entrance  to  Port  Jackson  lies  between  perpendicular  cliffs  of  sand- 
stone  several  hundi*etl  feet  hi;^di,  aritl  only  74  chains,  or  nearly  one  mile, 
ripart.  Sydney  Harbour  has  been  too  often  describerl  to  recjuin?  a 
lenjL(thy  i*eference  here.  It  holds  the  first  place  amongst  the  harVx>urft 
of  the  world  f«»r  convenience  of  entrance,  depth  of  water,  and  natural 
shipping  facilities.  Its  natural  beauties  chann  all  who  visit  its  shores, 
and  in  the  (|uieb  waters  of  its  numerous  bays  and  cuves  the  navicv^ 
of  the  worhl  might  securely  rest  The  area  of  water  si?rface  nf  the 
barl►o^lr  prifper  is  15  scjuare  miles,  and  the  shore-line  is  lfi5  miles  in 
circuit.  At  the  8oufcli  Head  is  erected  a  sy>lendid  KghthouHe^  titted 
witli  an  electric  arc  light,  the  power  of  winch  is  scarcely  exceeded  on 
any  ctiiist.  (Jn  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson  stands  Sydney,  the  cajiital 
of  New  Sou  til  Wales  and  tlie  mother  city  of  the  Austral  if  is.  The  city 
and  its  suburbs  occupy  141  sijuare  nnles,  and  have  within  their 
boundaries  ab<iut  430,000  people, 

Bot*iny  Bay,  the  first  port  entered  by  Captain  Cook,  the  discoverf^r  of 
this  territory,  lies  a  few  miles  south  of  Sydney.  It  covers  an  area  of  24 
siiuarc  miles,  and  receives  the  waters  of  se^eml  small  rivers.  The  bay 
has  very  little  trade,  Ijy  reason  o£  its  proximity  to  Sydney,  but  it  is 
frequentcfl  hy  craft  in  si^arch  of  shelter  during  stress  of  wTather. 

Wollongong,  Kiama,  and  UlladuUa  are  small  Imrbours  which  have 
heen  snatched,  as  it  were,  from  the  sea,  and  are  important  shipping 
]  daces. 

About  80  miles  to  the  south  of  Sydney  the  coast  is  broken  by  an 
important  iidet  called  Jtrvis  Bay,  Its  entrance  is  2  miles  wide,  and 
on  its  bosom  safe  anchorage  may  J>e  found  in  any  part.  It  is  surrounded 
hy  rich  agricidtural  and  mineral  country,  as  yet  unexploitAxh  Nature 
has  been  so  iMiuntiful  to  the  country  as  a  whole  that  particular  districts^ 
undoubtedly  rich,  must  remain  for  a  while  undeveloped,  and  ports 
which  wi»ul(I  in  ulder  countries  be  prized  ft*r  their  convenience  and 
capacity,  here  remain  unusetl,  save  as  refuges  in  stormy  weatlier, 

Bateman's  Bay^  at  the  entrance  to  the  Clyde,  is  an  inlet  of  some 
importance,  and  coastal  steamers  also  load  produce  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Moruya,  Tuross,  and  Bega  Rivers. 
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Twofold  Bay  is  a  niagniticent  sheet  of  water,  neiy  the  soutliern  linnt 
of  t\u\  Ct»lony*  Formerly  it  was  the  seat  of  a  large  whaling  trade,  which 
i»  now  all  hut  extinct.  It  is  well  sheltered,  and  a  tine  jetty  alfot-da 
ample  shipiting  fattilities.  Its  trade  ia  chiefly  with  the  neighhouring 
4X>loiii68,  in  produce  and  live  stock,  tlie  bay  being  the  nearest  uutiet  on 
' '  e  Hoa-coast  for  the  rich  district  of  Monan:>*  A  railway  is  planned  to 
cotiuect  the  port  with  the  table-land  and  the  inetropulia,  and  Twofold 
}iiy  promi«c^a  tu  become  a  considerable  shipping  place  in  tlie  near  future. 
Un  its  chores  is  situatexl  the  town  of  Eden. 

BcsidcH  the  pi»rta  and  harbaurSj  properly  so  oalled,  which  have  been 

al)Ove  *municrated^  there  are  several  lakes,  or  arms  of  the  sea,  which  will, 

with  tho  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  become  ports  of 

From  (Jape  Hiwke  to  Port  Stephens  a  chain  of  lakes  extends, 

<  atiug  with  the  latter  through  the  Myall  Kiver,  and  covering 

a  lar^'O  area.     The  nR»st  extensive  are  Wallis  Iwike,  Myall  Lake,  and 

the  Br<jadwat^'r,     The  country  round  alxmt  is  Hchly  timbered,  but  its 

rei*ource8  are  »till  undeveloped.     Between  Lake  Macquarie  and  Broken 

Bay  in  Tug^'erah   Lake,  als<i  an  extensive  wheet  of  water.     South  of 

Wfjilongong  Ls  L»ake  Illuwarra,  of  considerable*  area,  but  shalluw,  and 

file  south  of  the  Colony  are  CoLla  and  Turosg  Lakes,  into  which 

s  Jiiver  discharges. 

Islands, 
No  ifllands  nf  any  notf>  belong  geographically  to  New  South  Wales. 
The  Bruu^dit^^m  Islands,  lying  a  few  miles  northward  of  the  Hea<lH  of 
Port  Stephens,  are  the  hirgest  in  extent.  {Solitary  Island,  situated  near 
the  northern  part  of  the  coast,  between  the  Bellinger  and  Clai^enee 
~jver!s,  and  Montagu  iHland,  18  miles  south-east  of  the  Moruya  River 
tttary,  ha>e  i>een  sehicUnl  as  the  sites  fi»r  lighthiiuses,  but  are  not 
ht^rwi^e  important.  Noi'folk  Island,  having  an  area  of  8,607  acres,  is 
ider  thf'*  superintendence  of  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  but  is 
;:  Mcally   connected  with   the   (Colony.     Loixl  Howe  inland, 

fJ  extent,  lies  some  360  miles  otf  the  coast,  in  the  latitude 

Wt  Miicquarie,  and  belongs  politically  to  New  South  Wales. 

WK3TERX  WaTKRAHED. 

The  western  watershed  of  the  Colony  is  in  pliysical  features  and 

~     .phical    character    the   antithesis  of   the   efiatern.     Instead  of   a 

^trrp  of  country  shut  in  by  the  sea  and  mountains,  intersected 

ft  Uort  rivei's  with  a  rapid  flow,  the  western  watershed  forms 

iiirough  which  the  quiet  waters  of  a  few  great  rivers  jiave 

Jong  thougli  uncertain  courses.     The  rivers  of  the  western  region 

CoJouy  all  belong  t^  the  Huvial  system  of  the  Murray,  which 

to  the  8outhern  Oce^-in,  through  the  Colony  of  South  Australia, 

ige  id  a  watershed  immense  in  extent,  embracing  the  northern 

\ttmn  of  Victuriiij  and  the  west^^rn  and  larger  part  of  New  South 

and  ir^n^lgiigliiilg^^g^^^g^tre  of  Queensland. 
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The  Murray,  or  Hume,  the  southern  brunch  of  this  vast  river  systein, 
rises  in  the  Snowy  Mountaijvs,  from  which  its  three  principal  sourc€% 
the  Huiire^  tlie  Toom*^  and  the  Indi  deisceud.  The  tirst  two  of  thetm 
streams  ri^e  on  tlie  nortbem  and  weateni  .slopes  of  Mount  Ko^iciuskof 
the  Indi,  whi«;h  is  really  the  main  river,  hfis  a  longer  course,  miiig  in  m 
gully  near  the  Filut  Mountain,  at  im  elevation  of  5,000  feet  above  tim 
sea.  From  the  coniiuenceof  these  rivers,  the  Murray  rapidly  descends 
towards  the  plains  below  Albury,  where  it  ia  only  490  feet  above  si 
level,  and  bus  still  a  course  of  1,439  miles  to  run.  From  Albury  down- 
waixls  the  river  receives  niany  tributaries  on  both  banks,  thuse  from 
New  Simth  Wales  being  the  most  impoi-tant.  Above  Alburj  tha 
tri butanes  are  for  the  most  part  m*>untain  torrents,  carrying  to  the 
main  stream  the  melted  snows  of  the  Australian  Alps,  In  its 
lower  course,  however,  the  Murray  is  augmented,  through  the  Mumnn- 
bidgee  and  Darhngy  by  the  water  of  secondary  systems  aa  important 
as  its  cjwn, 

Befi:)re  bein^  joined  by  the  Murrumbidgee,  the  Murray  i-eceives,  from 
a  series  of  ana- branches,  the  drainage  of  a  large  portion  of  the  country 
lying  between  the  two  main  streams.  The  Bilkbong  Creek  runs  alniosl 
through  the  centre  of  the  plain  spreadin^^  between  the  Murray  and 
Murrumbidgee  ;  in  the  middle  ol  its  course  it  communicates  with  thi^ 
latter  river,  through  Cfdombo  and  Yanko  Crt^eks,  wiiilst  on  the  soutk 
it  ieeih  the  Murray  by  the  channel  of  the  Edward  Hiver.  The  Edward 
is  ityelf  an  importazit  stream.  It  formes  with  the  Wakool,  Tupal,  and 
BuUatale  Creeks,  and  many  other  smaller  and  less  invportant  water- 
courses, a  Huvial  system,  interlacing  the  whole  country  from  Tocumwai 
to  the  !Murrmnbidgee  junction,  which  has  been  jnstly  named  Riverinik 
The  Eilward  and  Wakool  are  together  na^dgable  for  over  400  milefe,  as 
far  as  the  important  town  of  Deniliquin.  From  its  furthest  source  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pilot  Mountain  to  the  town  nf  Albury,  the  Murray  h 
a  length  of  280  miles.  Thence  to  the  Darling  Hiver  junction  its  course 
is  Sq2  miles,  and  fi-om  that  point  to  the  sea,  below  Lake  Alexandrino, 
it  is  587  miles  in  length.  The  river  has  thus  a  total  course  of  1,719 
miles,  of  which  1,250  are  within  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales.  The 
river  has  been  navigated  nti  far  as  the  On mie  gold-field,  about  150  milea' 
above  Albury,  and  1,590  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  Murrumbidgee  has  its  source  at  the  foot  of  a  lull  overlooking  ^e 
Cooiamon  Plains,  at  a  height  of  nearly  5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  Ila 
coui'se  lirst  shapes  itself  southward,  but  near  the  town  of  Cooma  it  takes 
a  sharp  curve  and  run-in  a  northerly  direction  until  it  approaches  Yaaa. 
Here  it  cur\'es  again,  trending  to  the  west  in  a  line  parallel  to  the 
Murniy  :  but  turning  southwest  on  receiving  the  Lachlan,  it  finally 
joins  the  iruiin  river  after  a  course  of  l,r?50  mile.s.  The  areadraine<l  by 
the  MvuTumbidgee  is  estimated  at  15,400  .square  miles.  In  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  it  receives  from  both  sides  numerous  rivers  and  creeks^ 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Umaralla,  MolonglOj  and  Yass 
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iM»  its   right y  ami  the  Goodradigbeo  and  Tumut  Rivers  on  its 

All  these  rivers  Unw  thiwugh  mountainous  country  over  a 

platpftux,    which  from   the   (Juolarnon  and  Coorangoran^buJs* 

l&inB  to  the  plains  round  Gundagai  and  Waggft  successively  dimiiil&h 

Ueight  from  5,000  feet  to  720  feet  and  607  f<fet  abovt^  the  sea. 

The  Tip|x*r  vjilieyH^  huth  of  the  Munniinbidgee  arul  the  Murray,  are 

1  aBpect.     B«ith  rivers  are  snowfed*  the  Murray  to  n 

rt  its  tributnrv,  owing  lo  the  higher  elevatiim  of  th<* 

*teaux  from  which  it  descends.      In  the  lower  Imsins 

ir  in  character,  luul  the  plains  wliicli  they  drain  ai-e 

JunO!  losL  fertile  in  the  Colouy,     With  an  intelligent  s^-^tem  of 

rt  <aU  ition  and  imgation  the  lower  valleys  of  thcjie  rivera  -would 

Ijirgo  population  of  agricultiuistfl  on  land  hitherto  devoted 

,  vl«<  ,  1.  «..t»turin^. 

try  of  the  Murrumbidgee  ia  the  Lachlan,  rising  in  tUo 

ir^ .  niiii^  ik.Lnge,  where  tdno  lis  pnucipal  fee<len«  have  their  sourcu, 

.*   lUt*   the    Boorowa,    CrtKjkwcll,   Abercrondjie,  and    Bel u hula,    all 

'        i  -    t  sally  swollen    by  irvelting   snow  from   the  table- 

the  BooiHJwa  the  Lachlan  flow.s  to  the  IVliirrum- 

of   phiin  country,   without   ri  my 

.i*acter*     The  water-eourstes  win  otf 

the  rich  plaiiu*  on  either  nide  of  the  livtr,  only 

•  m1     The  toUd  length  of  the  river  i>*  700  miles, 

las  an  ai-eft  of  13,500  iicpare  mile«*.     The  country  drained 

ii  is  similar  iu  most  respects  to  that  of  the  Murray  and 

s  and  with  regular  rainfall  «ir  irrigation,  the  light  n*d  soil 

'  "f  its  lower  valley  would  yield  abundant  returns  t4i  thfs 

nf  dcmart  ation  hiitween  the  Laiddan  basin  anrl  that 

.Mmm  wn.MHi^<>n  on  the  »outh,  and  the  Dariim?  on  the  north-west, 

lily  pt?rctptihle  on  tlie  ground*  no  flat  is  the  country  through 

ifaiMe  ♦.'f  t  H  (low. 

the  1  of  tlm  Murray,  the  Darling  draioB  the  liurgest 

.;  iL^   It   iloes   over  the   greater  ]>ortion   ol   the  western 

w    Houth    Wales,    and    embracing    nejirly   all    Southern 

ii  its  conthience  with  the  Murnvy  at  Wentworth  up 

h  the  Culgoii  a  few  miles  above  Bourke,  the  Darling 

I  wo  tributaries,  the  P/uroo  and  the  W'arregp,  lioth  inter- 

msitlei    ,  ;;h  of  vast  si^^  in  tinu*^  of  tloocL     For  over  1,000  miles 

great  river  holds  it4«  solitaiy  courMo,  Nile-like,  feeding  the  tiiirftty 

ol  the  houth  with  \^  at^er  falling  many  hundred  miles  distant  on 

of  Queenaland.     The  course  of  the  river  is  tortuoua  in  the 

nuny  places  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  a  mile  or  two  acroi%8, 

olt  the  river  20  miles  di«t;int  if  the  stream  were  followed. 

'  I'tmonon,   not  uncommon  in  Austridian 

:  ;in  the  plain  behind  ;  indeed,  the  nver 

ii,  tii&u^i;  iix^m  ^U  to  lU  hut  beneath  the  bank,  is  in  some  plioeea 
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but  little  Ijelow  the  general  level  of  the  country.  Successive  floods 
have  a<Iiie<l  to  the  height  of  the  banks,  and  have  raised  the  bed  of  thr 
stream  correspiondiagly. 

The  Darling  has  no  source  under  that  name,  which  applies  only  to 
thxit  part  of  the  riYer  as  far  as  th^-*  Bogan  junction.  Above  this  point 
it  takes  the  name  of  the  Barwon,  until  its  confluence  with  the  Gw^'dir; 
tiien  it  is  known  as  the  Macintyre,  and  afterwaixls  the  main  branch 
recei\'es  the  name  of  the  Dumaresq.  The  last-named  stream  has  its 
souiMje  in  the  Dividing  Range,  on  the  suiiimit  of  the  table-land  at  the  ex- 
treme north-east  of  the  Colony,  not  far  from  the  head  of  the  Ilichmond. 
The  Dumaresq,  niacin  tyre,  and  Barwon  form,  however,  what  mighi  be 
really  called  the  Upper  Darling,  and  this  appellatKjn  would  be  geo- 
graphically accurate.  The  variety  of  names,  by  which  not  only  the 
Darling,  but  many  other  Australian  rivei*s  are  known,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  discovered  in  sections,  the  identity  of  which  was 
not  established  until  years  afterwards,  and  the  sectional  names  haire 
survived. 

The  Darling  receives,  in  its  upper  course,  many  tributaries,  which  dnuH' 
the  southern  portion  of  Queensland,  but  these  rivei*s  only  flow  for  a  short 
part  of  tlieir  courses  in  New  8outh  Wales.  Chief  among  tliem  are  tb* 
Mooni,  Narran,  Bokhara,  Culgoa,  Warrego,  and  Parrjo.  The  principa 
affluents  of  tlie  Darling  within  the  Ixiundanes  of  New  South  Wales  ar 
on  the  left  i>aiik.  The  Gwydir,  Namoi,  Castlereiigh,  Macqiiarie,  tiad 
Bogan  are  the  most  important  These  streams  are  all  of  considerablt 
lengtb  and  similar  in  character  ;  their  upper  valleys  are  on  the  table* 
lands,  and  their  lower  courses  lie  through  alluvial  plains  and  gOO<i' 
pastoral  country.  The  Darling  is  navigable,  in  times  of  freshets,  as  far 
as  the  township  of  Walgett,  1,758  miles  from  its  contluent-e  with  the 
Murray ;  thence  to  the  sea  the  distance  is  587  miles,  making  a  total  length 
of  navigable  water  from  Walgett  to  the  sea  of  2,345  miles,  and  it 
therefore  ranks  high  amongst  the  rivers  of  the  world,  as  estimated  by 
navigable  length.  Unfortunately,  however,  its  upper  course  is 
only  during  part  of  the  year. 

If  the  liuvial  system  of  the  Murray  and  Darling  and  their  principal 
tributaries  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  facilities  it  affords  for  water 
carriage,  its  value  %vill  appear  not  inconsiderable.  The  Darling  River 
may  be  made  available  for  navigation  for  1,758  miles,  from  Went  worth 
to  Walgett;  the  Murrumbidgee  and  Lachlan  c<jmbined  have  900  miles 
and  the  Murray t  from  Ournie  gold-field  to  the  point  where  it  enters  the 
territory  of  South  Australia,  has  a  length  of  1,120  miles.  If  to  this  be 
added  the  na^igablf^  length  of  the  Wakool  and  Edward,  the  total  distance 
of  river  which  could  be  navigated  reaches  nearly  4,200  miles  in  the 
western  district  alone,  a  length  nearly  twice  that  of  the  railways  of  the 
Colony, 

Here  and  there  along  the  course  of  the  western  rivers  are  found  lakes^ 
sometimes  of  considerable  dimensions.    These  lakes  are  in  reality  shallow 
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•depressions,  receiving  water  from  the  overflow  of  the  rivers  in  times  of 
flood,  and  in  return  feeding  them  when  the  floods  have  subsided.  Lake 
Urana  is  the  most  important  in  the  Murray  and  Murrumbidgee  basin, 
and  Lakes  Cowal,  Cudgellieo,  and  Waljeers,  in  that  of  the  Lachlan. 
Along  the  Darling  are  Lakes  Poopelloe  and  Gunyulka  on  the  left  bank, 
and  Laidley's  Ponds  and  Lakes  Pammaroo,  Tandou,  and  Cawndilla  ou 
the  right,  near  Menindie.  On  the  South  Australian  frontier  are  Lake 
Victoria,  formed  by  the  overflow  of  the  Murray,  and  others  of  less 
importance.  The  area  of  these  lakes  is  undefined,  as  they  vary  in  size 
according  to  the  rainfall,  sometimes  covering  vast  extents  of  countiy, 
and  at  others  being  reduced  to  the  proportions  of  mere  waterholes,  whilst 
in  seasons  of  great  drought  they  are  absolutely  dry. 
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PART  IV. 

CLIMATE. 

IT  is  accepted  as  an  ascertained  fact  that  the  temperatnre  of  lands 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  is  lower  than  that  of  countries  situated 
in  corresponding  latitudes  north  of  the  equator ;  to  this  general  law 
New  South  Wales  is  no  exception.  The  researdies  of  the  Gk)veniiDent 
Astronomer  of  the  Colony  conclusively  confirm  this,  and  show,  from  the 
records  of  temperature  extending  over  many  yeaiB,  that  the  climate  of 
New  South  Wales  is  one  of  the  most  temperate  and  uniform  anywhere 
experienced.  Just  as  the  country  is  divided  naturally  into  three  distinct 
geographical  regions,  so  it  is  separated  into  the  same  climatic  divisions,, 
each  of  which  has  its  characteristic  features. 

The  coastal  region  extends  from  28°  to  37°  south  latitude,  and  if  the 
temperature  accorded  with  that  of  similar  latitudes  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  Casino  and  Grafton  would  resemble  the  country  bordering^ 
on  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  in  the  Red  Sea ;  Delhi,  in  India ;  Ningpo,  in  China ; 
and  New  Orleans,  in  the  United  States.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  casa 
Casino  has  a  mean  temperature  of  67 '8°,  only  2*0°  more  than  that  of 
Messina,  in  Sicily,  which  lies  more  than  9°  further  from  the  equator. 
Eden,  which  is  situated  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  Colony,  in  latitude 
37°,  has  a  mean  temperature  of  60*3°,  which  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  of  Nice  and  Rome,  places  respectively  466  and  339  miles  further 
removed  from  the  equator.  Not  only  is  the  climate  of  the  coastal  region 
more  mild  in  regard  to  average  temperature  than  the  corresponding 
latitudes  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  but  the  range  is  not  so  great.  Thi 
is  a  very  important  factor  in  estimating  the  healthiness  of  a  country. 

As  regards  Sydney,  situated  as  it  is  midway  between  the  extreme 
points  of  the  Colony,  in  latitude  33°  oV  south,  the  same  truth  i» 
apparent.  Its  mean  temperature  is  62*9°,  and  corresponds  with  that 
of  Barcelona,  the  great  maritime  city  of  Spain,  and  of  Toulon  in  France, 
the  former  being  in  latitude  41°  22',  and  the  latter,  in  43°  7'  N.  At 
Sydney,  the  mean  summer  temperature  is  slightly  under  71°,  and  that  of 
winter  54°.  The  range  is  thus  17°  Fahrenheit,  while  the  mean  yearly 
average  for  a  period  of  36  years  was  62*9°.  At  Naples,  where  the  mean 
temperature  for  the  year  is  about  the  same  as  at  Sydney,  the  summer 
temperature  reaches  a  mean  of  74*4°,  and  the  mean  of  winter  is  47*6°, 
with  a  range  of  27°.  Thus  the  summer  is  warmer  and  the  winter  much 
colder,  than  at  Sydney.  The  greatest  temperature  in  the  shade  ever 
experienced  in  Sydney  until  the  year  1896  was  106*9°,  and  the  lowest 
winter  was  35-9°,  giving  a  range  of  71°*  At  Naples  the  range  has  been 
as  great  as  81°,  the  winter  minimum  falling  sometimes  below  the 
freezing  point. 


SALtJBRITT   OF  CUMATE. 


Taking  the  coast  geaerally,  tbe  dLdEerenoe  Ijetween  the 
sLfid  txntsasi  winter  tetuperature  tmiy  be  fiet  down  as  li'reragmg  not 


A^'. 


H 


a  rjLUge  sa  small  tbat  it  will  be  TAix^ly  fotincl  elsewhere.     Tbe 

'  »rts  oai  the  Mediterranean  sea-board  bear  no  compartsam  with 

'  slope   of  New  Soath  Wales  either  for  natural  sftlubrity  cir 

omparative  mildness  of  the  stumiiftr  mnd  winter,   while  the 

I  |>efitilem^ea  ^\hicb  have  <levg£;tated  those  rogkms  of  ancient 

v>  never  made  their  appHm-anoe  on  tbew  «kore«. 

J  fnjui  the  ooasi  to  tlie  table-land,  a  distinct  elimatic  region  h 

On  the  high  southern  plateau,  at  an  elevation  of  i,ffiO  feet, 

towTi   o£  KLmrh'a,  having   n   mejui    summor   teii  of 

1  a   winter  treniperiiture  of  .'J  4 '2*,   coiTesponding   v,  ;  'of 

line*  in  Scotland,  in   latitnde   r>C>^  '/  N,»  whilo   Kiandra  is  in 

ncwHfi  1^  in  tlio  oc^ntre  of  the  Mduaro  plains,  at  an  elevation 

\..  !iea-leveU  unjura  a  Buniioor  a8  mild  as  either  London 

■^.i.ux-  i.->    winters  are  far  le^iti  hevere.     On  the  New  Eni^laml 

,  the  ^  climate  of  Arraidale  and  other  towns  may  be  conHidered 

'     s  can  be  fuund.     The  yearly  averrige   temperature*  in 

the  mean  mimmer  temperature  only  reaohe«  6 7' 7*^,  and 

14-4%  a  range  approximating^'  closely  to 

in  the  south  of  Franee . 

>iH  of   tiie  western  districts  v>f  thu  Colony  ai^ 

I  those  of  the  othvr  two  regions,  and   have  be*»n 

.7*eeal>le,    Compared  with  the  equable-  ter?ij>er;iture  of 

,  or  the  table-lanf],  thei-e  may  appear  some  juHtirtt^ttion 

anch  re|>utati<>n,  but  cjnly  by  comparison.     The  climate  bf  tlte  gn^it 

nc    in    T.  If  I.  of  the  heat  ot  part  of  the  summer,  is  very  heaJthyi  luid 

»r  t!io  returns  of  death-rat>esT  both  of  children  and  of  jpfrowii 

'      vhere,  amply  l>i;ar8  out  this  view.    The  town  of  Hoiirke 

I  example.     Seated  in  t^e  midst  of  the  great  plain  of 

'?,  II   imtstraktti  peonliarly  well  the  defects,  as  well  as  excel- 

the  L4imate  of  the  whole   region.       Bourke  has  exactly  the 

ado  aft  Cairo,  yet  ita  summer  temperature  is  1  *5^  less  than 

*  Kj.'rptiau  city.      New  Orleans  also  lies  on  the  same  par&UeJ^ 

1  city  i«  4°  hotter  in   summer     As   regards  winter 

rke  leaves  little  to  be  desired.       The  mean   winter 

r  the  thermometer  is  54*7^  and  accompanied  as  this  is  by  clear 

III  absence  of  snow,  the  sea.son  is   both  refreshinjt;^  and  enjoy* 

at  heat  experienoed  on  oecanional  days  in  summer,  when 

ter  reads  considerably  over   100*  in  the   shaiJe,   is   not 

y  that  moisture  in  the  air  which  at  the  sea-coast  would 

.*'  IX  ir-r^.  iie^'ree  of  heat  almost  unbearable. 

^ew  South   Wale*  falU  naturally  into   three    ^reat  met/iorologieal 

1  l!,  embracing  an  area  of  38,200  8*|uarp  miles  ;  the 

L  awTA  of  84,900  square  miles  ;  and  the  western 

cS,   Willi    iiu   iuea   of    187,600    square    miles.       The    last-named 
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mi^^ht,  from  its  size  and  variable  mmfall,  be  split  into  two  districts 
witli  the  14rG^  of  east  longitude  as  an  arbiirat-y  division,  Tlie  tHja^tal 
district  lias  an  average  rainfall  of  42'70  inches.  In  this  district 
thei*e  are  several  stations  close  to  the  ocean  which  are  subject  to 
exceptional  and  varying  rainfall.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  Port 
Macquarie  and  the  Clarence  Heads,  the  first  having  a  mean  annual 
fall  of  64*05,  and  the  latter  of  57*94  inches  ;  while  at  Newcastle  and 
Sydney  the  respective  figures  are  49 '21  and  fiO^^fj  inches :  and  at  Edeii» 
almost  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Colony,  the  average  fall  is  only 
36*93  inches.  On  the  table-hmds  the  rainfall  avemges  34*80  inches; 
there  is»  however,  a  small  area  at  the  southern  portion  of  the  ta,ble-landa 
where  the  high  average  of  64*28  inches  ia  experienced.  West  of  the 
table-lands  the  amount  of  the  fall  decreiises  as  the  distance  from  the 
Pacific  increases,  and  fleclines  from  about  24*8  inches  at  the  foot  of  the 
western  slope  of  the  Dividing  Kange  to  less  than  15-3  inchevS  in  the 
Trans-Barling  country.  For  the  whole  area  of  the  Western  Division 
the  average  does  not  exceed  21  inches.  The  mean  rainfall  of  the  Colony 
for  the  last  twenty-four  years  waa  alxmt  25  inches,  but  this  figure  can 
hartlly  \w.  taken  as  txmvcyingany  meaning,  except  perhaps  that  it  shows 
the  greater  part  of  the  Colony  to  ^>e  favoured  with  only  slight  i^infall. 

The  following  table  showa  the  average  rainfall  in  some  of  the  principal 
stations,  w^hich  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  latitude,  in  each  of 
the  great  divisions  : — 


StAilon. 


difltenoe 
from  the 


ftnntml 
Hainrali  fo 


in  mile*.  J     '''=^'*- 


Stfttion. 


from  thf    R^rXn  .« 
in  tTille«. 


inchea. 


Ckmstal  District— Area,  38,200  Bciaare  miles. 


Casino   , 

LiBinore 

Ckrettee  Heads 
Grafton     ......... 

Port  ^lacquari© 

Taree,...., 

8cone    .,.. 

Muflwell  brook... 

SingletuQ 

Jerry 'a  Plains  ... 
Morpeth   ......... 

West  Maitland 
Port  Stephena ... 

Newcastle 

Pitt  Town    ...... 


28 

46'8l     1 

IS 

61-33    1 

0 

57*94 

22 

40 -05 

0 

64^05     1 

10 

50-17     1 

7S 

2511 

68 

23-97     1 

40 

3207 

53 

25-29 

15 

4^-02 

IS 

3614 

0 

57-97 

1 

49-21 

26 

39-24 

Windsor  ..., , 

Einu , 

Parramatta „ 

.South  Head..,,.,,, 
Sydney    ....,.„.„ 

Liverpool    „,...., 

Picton  .,,.........., 

Bulli     ............. 

Wollongong    

Nowra  ......,, 

Cape  St.  George.. 
Moruya Heads  .. 
Bodalk 


Eden 


30 

36 

16 

0 

5 

20 
21 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
7 
8 
0 


33-61 
33-88 
39-44 
48-28 
50*fi6 
40-34 
30-83 
64-50 
44  04 
411)7 
54  99 
39-43 
3914 
34  S4 
30-93 


Tabledands — Area,  84»900  »c|uaro  mi  lea. 


Tenterfield   

SO 
124 

90 
113 

34"  89 
32-77 
36  "28 
31^23 

Armidale ,  ........ 

Kveraleigh  ....  .  .... 

81 

78 

83 

110 

33' 10 

Inverell ., 

33*55 

Glen  Itinea  .,.,„..  ... 
Bundarra 

Walcha 

Goonoo  Gooooo  ...... 

31-9<J 

27-58 

RAINFALL. 


4t 


dUtance 
f  rain  Iho 
¥Aa%  Cijost 


M«ftti 

mtirituU 


in  inilt^..  !     ^"'^'^'^ 


BUilon. 


TM^'hxids^€<>ntinuctI, 


urniruutU. 
iJ2i4 


115 

30*62    I 

{>4 

33-60 

12D 

25*29 

121 

2775 

124 

3991 

96 

2Am 

17« 

22-15 

35 

51^m 

fa 

.S8'<i7 

58 

68  •62 

in 

32*90 

42 

44-78 

46 

.■ssr^e 

126 

31)11 

Young  , „„, 

Mittaioug  ,»«.^ 
MosB  \*ale  ,♦..,, 
Murninibmrah 

Crook weU    

Goulburn 

Ytua, 

Iiolce  George  .., 
Quean beyan    ... 

Kyacnba  „., 

Kiantlra  .».„..„ 

Cooma  *...,.* 

Bombala  ,..„,.„ 


J4U 
27 
31 

126 
76 
54 
92 

m 

60 
)34 


37 


Meftfi 

II  In 


2S'6l 
42<J3 
4l'0;j 
28*97 
35'7li 
27'Oei 

mm 

3 1  88 

24  en 

3262 
64-215 
20123 
25'74 


Wdtern  Durtrict,  Eaat  of  146^  East  Longitude— Area^  87»$00  sc^u&re  rnilct. 


Warialda 


LLC'iiuLarAbran    ... 


*J04 

2.V83    1 

162 

30  01     ' 

153 

3325 

348 

18-70 

286 

20-38 

193 

27-72 

156 

27-84 

lg5 

32-47 

Cannonbar  

Dubbo 

Condobolin « 

M&tBdciti'fl   ,,,,,, 
Wagga  Waggft 
Urana  .....«•„... 
Albury  „....,...• 


272 
177 
227 
187 
161 
213 
17S 


1888 
23*61 
20-91 
21-22 
23-73 
18-73 
29-26 


Wottern  Plains,  West  of  MO"*  East  Longitude— Ar«fi.,  99,800  aijuaro  milca. 


603 

10-03 

386 

16-98 

473 

11-76 

345 

17-01 

296 

19-66 

Went  worth. 

Hay.. 

Kuston...... 

Deniliquio 
Moaiim 


478 
309 
422 
287 
290 


12-55 
15-61 
1342 
17-37 
17-76 


It  is  fortunate  for  the  wuntry  that  dryness  is  one  of  its  characteristics ; 

th^Twise,  insteaxl  of  being  the  ainKle  of  h**ftUb,  the  interior  of  the 

[klony   \iould,    with  abundant   mins,   have   beei>me   an   ini|)enetrable 

ngle,  the  lurking-place  of  thos*»  malarial  fevers  which  devastate  so 

Biany  fair  regions  of  the  Old  Worhl  and  America.     New  Houth  Wales 

aay  therefore  be  compared  favourably  with  any  part  of  the  world  ;  and, 

iking  into  cnnsidenition  the  c(>mparative]y  low  latitudes  in  whicli  it  la 

|tuated,  it  oflei's  a  most   remarkable   variety    of  tenipi^mte  climates. 

Kiandra,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Great  Dividintj  Kniige,  U* 

cmrko,  on  the  great  interior  plain,  the  climate  may  be  compared  with 

fit  of  the  region  of  Europe  extending  from  Edinburgh  to  Messina,  but 

"TK'rally  resembling  that  of  southern  France  and  Italy*     It  may 

be  regarded  as  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  habitation  of  people  of 

Mil  race,  embracing,  as  it  does,  within  it^s  limitis,  the  climatic 

lions  under  which  the  most  advanced  races  of  the  world  ha\-e 

The  following  tables,  showiBg  the  average  meteorological 
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conditions  in  the  places  given  in  the  preoe&^  tiiile,  fairly  represent 

the  whole  Colony  ; — 


;] 

1 
1 

i 

< 

Mean. 

li 

ill  ill  Ifi  !1 

Coastal  Di^ritL 


Casino 

Lismore  , 

CLareuoe  Ueadii.. 

♦iraf ton    

Port  Mocqujirie.. 

Taree   , 

Scone 

Muswellbmok    .. 

Singleton     ., 

JoiTjf's  Plains..... 

Morpeth 

WestMaitknd  .. 
Port  Stepheaa  .. 
NewcaBtle  ........ 

Pitt  Town   . 

Win(lj>or.„„ » 

Erau.,». 

Pttrnimatta... 

South  Head    

Sydutjy 

Liverpool    ^ 

Picton 

BulH 

Wollongong  ..... 

Nowra 

C»pe  8t  George 
Moraya  Heads  .. 

Bodallo 

Bega. 

Eden      


«     f 

«     t 

28-50 

ISS'OO 

28-50 

153-21  ' 

29-28 

153-21 

29*43 

152*56 

3125 

152-52: 

31*58 

152*29 

32-04 

150*53 

3217 

150-53 

32-34 

151*09 

32-35 

150*55 

32*46 

151*37 

32-47 

151  *35 

32-49 

152-09 

32*55 

151-50 

33*34 

150-53 

33'3(i 

150-49 

33*46 

150-40 

33-49 

151*02 

33'AO 

15M6 

33-61 

151-13 

a^'56 

150*57 

34*10 

150-40 

34*18 

150-58 

34*25 

150*56 

;*4*55 

150*38 

35-12 

150-45 

35*53 

150-06 

3e*04 

149*59 

36 -3S 

149*53 

37  "00 

149-59 

feet 
82 

67 'S 

52 

69*7 

122 

69  0 

40 

68 -5 

49 

64-2 

.30* 

05-6 

6^ 

62*2 

475 

64-5 

135 

m^ 

150* 

66-5 

20 

62-7 

40 

641 

30* 

64-2 

34 

64-6 

40» 

64-1  , 

5g 

64*5 

87 

62*8 

49 

62^ 

254 

61-7 

140 

62-9 

50 

59-8 

549 

59-4 

54 

63  0 

54 

62-7 

30 

62-9 

175 

61-8 

50 

61*5 

40 

59  8 

50* 

60-3 

107 

60-3 

TahlfJanfh. 


Tonterfield 

Inverell   .., 

Glen  Irnies 

Btmdarrtt      , 

Anmd&le... 

Everokigh  

Walcha   ,... 

Cf  oonoo  Goonoo 

Quirindi  

Murrurundi    .... 
Caasilia    ..„....., 

Mudgee 

Orange.., 

Bathurst 


i  29-05 
29-4S 

i  29 -4S 

I  .30-14 
30 -32 

1  30-34 
31*02 
31  -20 
31  .32 
31*46 
.32m» 
3235 
33-18 
33*24 


152-04 
15M0 
151-44 
151*10 
151*38 
151-40 
151-35 
1,^0*54 
150*41 
iri051 
150  LKl 
149*35 
149-09 
149*37 


1  2,827  I 
! 1.953 
;  3.518 
1 2,000' I 
I  3,33:^  I 

3,576 

'  3,386 

I  l,5,no  ' 

I  K278 

,  1,545  I 

1,500 

1,635 

2,843 

2,200  I 


59  1 
60-4 
58*4 
59-9 
56-5 
55-6 
53 -S 
61 -7 
65*6 
60*4 
61  *I 
62-3 
55*0 
56-9 


77^1 

78-1 

70-0 

77-1 

72-1 

74  *S  i 

74*4 

76-7 

764  I 

76-6  I 

72-9 

74'7 

72*0 

72*4 

74-5 

74*6 

73*4  I 

70-5 

ti9*9 

70-7 

70-8 

60-5 

69*1 

69*9 

70'3  ' 

m2 

68*5  1  i 
68*4 
69'3  ! 
67-9  i 

69  0 
73-5 
69*2 
69-4 
67-7 
67*1 
65*0 
74*2 
77-4 
723 
747 
74  3 
67-3 
68*7 


0 

* 

57-0 

25*3 

59-8 

21*0 

60-6 

15"6 

58-1 

26  0 

55-4 

16*8 

i^:>^l 

20*2 

49*3 

22  0 

51*6 

25*2 

53-3 

19-2 

54-6 

22-0 

51 U 

20-6 

52-8 

20*0 

55*5 

19*5 

55-6 

16*3 

52*5 

20-2 

52-9 

2tl-l  ^ 

51^ 

177 

52*3 

20-8 

50-0 

54-0 

13-6 

48-2, 

2<J-5  i 

48  1 

22-5  ! 

^Ty'S 

18-7  1 

54-8 

17-2! 

54-4 

21-9 

53*9 

U'6 

53-5 

18-5 

49-8 

2,^1-1 

50-2 

23-9 

52  0 

13*9 

1!6'4 

108-2 
104*8 
118*0 

97*6 
i  12*6 
1141! 
117-6 
1W2 
100-9 
1027 
109*9 
101*2 
120-0 
1077 
113*9 
107 -6 
104-2 
106-0 
106-9 
106  0 
103*2 

997 
106*9 
1U7*0 

304*8 
109*3 
J15*G 
106*0 


47*2 
46-3 
46-1 
48-0 
44*4 
42*9 
41*4 
48*2 
521 
47-9 
474 
49-5 
42-4 
44*0 


25-0 

1071 

2:^5 

108*6 

26  1 

107-3 

2;i*9 

9{J-5 

347 

1(V^*2 

24-2 

102-3 

23*4 

102  8 

26-1 

105*0 

24-1 

107*6  : 

18*5 

107-3 

20-9 

1117 

29-2 

114-4 

22-0 

100*2 

28*5: 

112*5  1 

40*5 

aoi» 

30*4 
24 1> 

22'^ 
30*0 
27*0 
31-2 
26^ 
24i» 
30^ 
31 -X 
2g*2 
21 « 
29-ft 
20*9 
37*0 
35*& 
22^ 
19*7 
U-^ 
31 -# 
31 -e 
25-5 
31*1 
18« 
16-6 
293 

12^ 
13-4 
191 

17*5 
I3S 

id# 

133 
19i> 
28'<l 
19*9 
2P5 
17-S 
1«^ 
13*0 


'  ApixroxJmate  beighta. 


ITETEOKOLOGICAX  CONDITIONS. 


«» 


afefttion. 


1 

1 

Jieui. 

|2    1?- 

^     i  - 

^ 

€ 

1 

1 

III 

1 

1 

1" 

E     t 

»         1'-               1 

TahU  -  lamU — i^n  lin  a  ed. 


V  ictofm. 
abft 


Dprtngwood 
Woofiord  . 


raS 


I  Goor^ 


3»'27 

33*30 
33-38 
33-41 
33-43 
33-44 
33-54 
341S 
34 '27 
34  32 
34-32 

;u*3;4 

34-45 
34-52 
3/i-04 

3- 
3r.  ... 


14805 
150-45 
I.W15 
IrtOlS 
14D14 
\m'M 
150-34 
]  48-45 
14K'21 
150  "30 
150-23 


feet 


3,  i 
3. 

2,:i-vj 
1.210 
2,1S>1 

9»7  ; 

1,416! 

2,069 

2,205 


148  5(1  ,  i, 
140-2;^  1  2 


l4WiJ9    2, 


1  " 

24  4 

13*2 

20-1 

12-7 

...:  "  i 

...J 

34-2 

*J1*2 

70*n 

51*3 

17  0 

57-6 

60  1 

47*0 

fis-a 

77-4; 

4K7 

22*2 

61-4 

73'7 

40' 1 

28  5  1 

56-4 

67*0 

4o*3 

18-0  1 

55-9 

004 

44*5 

17*0  1 

r.'>-.i 

■-J  --r 

.r*a 

25-2  1 
24i)| 
25*7 

;ob 

4ii  0 
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PART  V. 


GEOLOGICAL    FORMATION, 


THE  geology  of  the  Colony  has  been  ably  treated  by  various  learned 
ecientists,  and  this  work  has  Yfeen  added  to  by  the  late  Mr.  C-  S, 
l^illmibon,   Government  (Teolo;[ijist,  aod  by    Mr.  E.   F.    Pittman,   his 
iiccpsior  in  that  office*     To  the   Rev.  W.  B.  Clarko  we  are  iiulebted 
r  the  lirst  systematic  classiti cation  of  the  various  sedimentary  fomia- 
found  in  New  South  Wales.     The  original  classiticatioiv  has  been 
erhat  inoditiedi  and  the  rocks,  as  they  are  now  known,  are  clatisitied 
^follow  : — 


Caiaoutic, 


Jfeioeoif  „, 


j  Pet  Tertiary  j«-'4„,, 

'<  Tertiary j  ^e".^ 

!  Cretaceous      !  Upper  Cretaceoui— Deaerfc  Sandstone. 
"*  \  Lower  Cretaceous — Rolling  Dowaa  Formation* 
{  i  Waiaoatnatta  Shales. 

TnoMic  „.„*  J  Hawkcabury  Scries  ]  Hawkesbury  Saadatonea 
(  (  Narrabeen  Shales, 


PdJliKntHC. 


'  upper  Coal  Meaauree. 
Middle  Coal  MeasureB, 
f  Fermo-CarboniferouB  \  Upper  Marine  Series, 
Lower  Coal  Meaauree, 
.  I  Lower  Marine  Series. 

'  1  Carboaiferouf . 
Devonian. 
L Upper  Silurian, 


PAL.tozoic  Formation, 

This  fonnation  extends  throughcmt  ulinost  the  whole  easti^rn  potiioo 
of  the  Colony,  the  rocks  of  the  upper  Silurian  age  principally  occurring 


4^  GEOLOGICAIi  FORMATION. 

on  the  western  watershed  of  the  main  Dividing  Range,  in  the  coontry 
where  the  Murrumbidgee,  Lachlan,  and  Aberci-ombie  Rivers  rise.  They 
apixjar  on  the  eastern  watershed,  along  part  of  the  coast  near  Bateman's 
Bay,  and,  striking  inland,  are  found  in  the  basin  of  the  Clyde,  and  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Shoalhaven. 

The  Upper  Silurian  rocks  extend  as  far  north  as  Mudgee,  where  they 
are  overlaid  by  the  Penno-Carboniferous  strata  of  the  Hunter  Valley, 
and  by  the  belt  of  volcanic  rocks  extending  along  the  Liverpool  Range. 
They  reappear  further  north,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Macleay  River, 
on  the  east  slope,  and  in  the  basin  of  the  Namoi,  on  the  west  of  the 
Dividing  Range.  The  Silurian  rocks  consist  of  sandstone,  slate,  and 
limestone,  and  exhibit  evidence  of  metamorphism,  particularly  in  the 
•country  around  Bathurst  and  Hill  End.  Limestone  beds,  of  considerable 
€xtent,  are  scattered  throughout  this  formation.  These  are  chiefly 
composed  of  crinoids  and  corals  which  outcrop  prominently  in  the 
Wellington  District,  near  Molong  and  Gulgong,  at  Tuena,  and  also  in  the 
Murrumbidgee  District.  In  the  limestone  formations  are  found  mag- 
nificent caves,  such  aathe  Wellington,  Wombeyan,  Fish  River  or  Jenolan 
Oaves,  Bungonia  and  Abercrombie,  the  fame  of  which  has  spread 
even  beyond  the  confines  of  Australia.  The  caves  at  Yarrangobilly,  in 
the  Kiandra  district,  are  also  said  to  be  very  attractive. 

The  Devonian  rocks  are  well  seen  at  Mount  Lambie,  near  Rydal, 
where  the  late  Mr.  C.  S.  Wilkinson  measured  a  section  of  strata  showing 
a  tliickness  of  not  less  than  10,000  feet.  They  also  occur  in  the  southern 
iind  western  districts. 

The  Carboniferous  rocks. — Tlie  coal-bearing  rocks  are  of  three 
flistinct  systems,  the  first  of  which  belongs  in  all  probability  to  the 
lower  carboniferous  age.  Two  seams,  the  one  5  feet  and  the  other 
7  feet  in  thickness,  occur  near  the  top  of  this  system,  but  the  coal  in 
both  cases  is  full  of  bands,  and  otherwise  too  dirty  to  be  of  any 
■economic  value. 

The  PerniO'Carhoniferoua  rocks. — The  second  system,  known  as 
the  Permo-Carboniferous,  contains  many  seams  of  woi*kable  coal,  which 
have  been  developed  in  both  N"ew  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  Pro- 
ductive coal  measures  occur  in  this  system  in  three  horizons  in  New 
^outh  Wales :  the  first  and  lowest  of  these  is  the  Greta  (Stony  Creek) 
series,  the  second  the  Tomago  (East  Maitland)  series,  and  the  last  and 
uppermost  the  Newcastle  series.  The  total  thickness  of  this  system 
a,nd  its  associated  strata  at  Newcastle  is  about  11,000  feet,  containing  a 
total  thickness  of  about  150  feet  of  coal,  without  taking  into  account 
seams  of  less  than  3  feet  in  thickness.  Recent  borings  at  Cremome, 
a  point  on  the  northern  margin  of  Sydney  Harbour,  as  well  as  at  Holt- 
Sutherland  and  Liverpool,  confirm  the  anticipations  of  Mr.  C.  S. 
Wilkinson  as  to  the  continuous  extension  of  at  least  the  upper  or 
Newca.stle  series  of  coal-seams  between  Newcastle  on  the  nortii  and 
Bulli  on  the  south* 


ROCKS   OF  THE   MESOZOIC   AGE* 
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Mesozoic  Formatiok. 

7Via98'i<?  rocks— The  third  system  comprises  the  ClnrcDcc  Carbon- 

Knm%  liH€in,  and  in  of  Mesozoic  age.     Professor  David  estiiuatca  the 

i^^lb  of  that  [lart  of  it  which  contains  the  iiniuipal  »eams  Ui  hi*  about 

^t  uiiJe!it  froiu  eant  to  west,  whih?  its  width  is  about  37  miles  from  north 

The  uiust  rHttiarkable  beils  in  the  CI  art*  nee  lutsin  are  a  ijeries 

»   whitiMh  sandstones,  which   were   cui>sidered  by  Mr.  C  8. 

I  to  Ue  tht^  *njui\7denta  of   the   Hawkesbury  Hiuidwioties,  and 

r!  by  hira  "The*  Middle  Chinjintru  Series,"  occupying  fia  they 

)iet ween  the  upper  and  lowrr  coal-beds  of 

Iji  Lias,  in  this  coal  ti fid  h/ia  as  yet  be^'ij  proved 

lo  W  01  conuDcrciai  value.     Professor  IJ  iate»  the  t<:)p  sca-m  to 

cut! tain  1  foot  0  inches,  out  of  a  total  tln'  i  5  feet  7i  inches,  of 

cQtti  fit  for  ordinary  conauniption,  aa  hile  the  sea^nd  and  third  seaim*  have 

Irt^nm  aulljcicutly  t»^&ted  to  allow  of  a  deliniU;  opinion  being 

theii*  value.     It  is  probable,  however,  thai  even  if  the  seains 

'»  be  of  inauilicient  tliickneas   and  purity  to  yield  coal  tit  for 

ijrposi»8  of  i^xpr»rt,  they  may  supply  sutHeient  coal  of  air  ipiality  for 

't  rwpiirrments,  especially  if  tho  co/d  lie  washed  in  sai tabic  washing 

'acji»  ftui  li  as  Luhriga. 

'  V  and  Wiananiatta  wricH,  which  overlay  tlio  Carljon- 

f  that  partuf  the  country  tin ftV!L,'hwlMVh  t\\*^  H^wkea- 

;pal    tributarie«  (hiw»   1  'jd. 

a  ton  that  the  wonderful  ins, 

iucitul  litvrbuun*  oi  Pcjrt  Jack»un,  Port  Hi%f  :  Brokoa 

The  rocks  CO lujisb  cjf  grey,  purj>l«,  and  cii  ■ 'dourfsd 

axid  ydlowi^h'grc^y  sandstones,  and  the  maximum  thickness  o£ 

•.tn  ,.   •  tiinrited  at  lt"^<5  f«'"t" 

:  series  extends  round  Sydney,  and  covi^ra  a  space  in  the 

oi  ;vM  If  r  I  -ular  triangie,  the  nngular  p«Dints  of  which  I'est  at  Picton 

the  »outh»  Kichuioiid  *iu  tJio  North,  and   Sydney  on  the  eajat.     The 

low'd  of  tine       '  >  ry  dejioj^ir-*  of  argULiceoua  fthalea, 

|a  upLiratively  I  loiegK,     Tltey  appear  t«»  have  been 

iUxi  lii  UollowH  worn  by  dt  liudution  out  uf  the  aandst^me  on  wliich 

Jdbectly  reiit.     Neither  the  Nari-abeen  shoien,  uttr  tlie  Hawkesbury 

nt!stinii%  nor  th«  NVianamatUi  shales  contain  any  remarkable  seams  of 

All  three  formations  are  Iritensected  by  dykes  of  doleritt%  which 

iaUi>  intruded  the  underlying  Carboniferous  formations^  and  where 

^liare  Cfime  in  contact  with  the  ci>abseams,  the  latter  havo  Ikxmi 

ed  int*>  coke,  sometimes  to  a  thickness  of  3  feet  or  more, 

r>tw  fonnation»  occupy  the  north -western  part  of  tho  Colony 

tfrom  tlio  l>arliiig  %\rstward  towards  the  north-west  corner. 

^  "^  I-         ;      ,,  rtjAche<l  at  depths  varying  from  89  feet 

It'  ea  of   water  have  lx*en  obtAjned.     Thu 

Utr  through*  !  >  [isiv<c  region  h 
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been  practically  demonstrated,  and  it  remains  for  the  settlers  to  ay»il 
themselves  of  tlie  stores  with  which  nature  lias  charged  lier  reservoir*  1 
in  the  ages  that  have  long  since  been  counted  out     The  steps  already  I 
taken  in  regard  to  ntilising  the  artesian  water  are  described  in  anotherj 
part  of  tlds  chapter, 

Cainozoic  Formation. 

To  this  formation  belongs  the  greater  portion  of  the  central  and  westenil 
districts  of  the  Coh>ny.     li  therefore  embraces  the  valleys  of  the  great] 
western  rivers  ami  their  chief  tributaries.     The  formation  is,  however,  ( 
intersected  by  a  broad  broken  Ijelt,  chit  ily  of  Silurian  rocks,  extending 
across  its  centre,  from  the  Bogan  River  towards  the  Great  Bari-ier  Range 
un  the  further  side  of  the  Darling.  Large  patches  of  Devonian  formation 
aie  also  met  with  in  the  same  region.     Making  these  deductions,  the  , 
Tertiary  format  ion  covers  ratjre  than  one-third  of  the  whole  (Johuiy.    Tlie  I 
vast  alluvial  plains  were  formed  during  the  Pliocene  and  Post-Pliocene 
periods.     The  alluvial  tleposits  are  of  variahle   thickness^   sometimes 
shallow,  but  in  the  great  plains,  between  tlie  main  rivers  which  intersect  \ 
the  country,  the  deposits  are  of  very  great  depth. 

Igneous  and  Metamohphic  Formation. 

The  area  occupied  by  this  formation  comprises  one-eiglith  of  the 
Cohnvy — the  principal  rocks  belonging  t^)  the  series  consisting  of  varieties 
of  granite,  quartz,  porphyry  and  felstone,  diorite,  basalt,  and  serpentine. 
The  granite  formation  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  the  northern  and 
southern  masses  of  the  Great  Dividing  Range,  but  is  found  outcropping 
throughout  tlie  Silurian  deposits,  which  cover  so  large  a  part  of  the  centre 
tif  theColony.  Diorite  and  basalt  occur  principally  in  the  country  between 
the  Macleay  and  Manning  Rivers,  and  on  botli  sIojk's  of  the  Liverpool 
Range,  hetween  the  upper  waters  of  the  Namoi  and  Slacleay.  Serpentine  j 
is  found  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  Colony,  chiefly  at  Giuidagai, 
Bingara,  Lucknow,  Numlle,  Yugilhah  on  the  Clarence  River,  and  Port 
Macquarie,  The  granites,  quartz,  i)orph3Ties  and  felstone.s  have  be«n 
recognised  as  belonging  to  the  Paheozoic  age,  whilst  the  volcanic  rocks, 
basalts,  and  others  are  chiefly  contemporaneous  with  the  tertiary  series. 
At  Kiama  there  is  an  inmiense  development  of  interbedded  basalt  lavas  J 
and  tolls  in  the  Permo-CarlMjniferous  rocks. 


Artesiax  Water. 

It  had  long  been  scientiticially  demonstrated  that  there  was  every! 
probability  of  water  being  obtained  by  boring  in  tlie  Cretaceoua-I 
formations  which  cover  the  whole  of  the  north-west  portion  of  th&i 
Colony,  a  region  favoured  with  only  a  sparse  rainfall  ;  but  it  was  not] 
until  1879  that  artesian  boring  was  attempted    In  that  year  operation 


ARTESIAN   WATER  SUPPLY, 
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r^ro  bogQti  at  Kallam,  a  station  lying  between  Bourke  and  Wilcnnnjji, 

The  nupply  wnB  tappiid  at  a  depth  of  140  £eet^  and  the  etflucnt  water 

.....>  t..  n   ^.i^ht  of  2G  feet.     In   1884  the  Department  of  Mines  put 

I    hiVQ  in  search  of  wat^r,  a  small   supply  of  wUicli  was 

t  I'  Li.  .i  i%*.  '>'J  faet     Since  then  much  work  has  Ijeeu  done,  and  in 

D*  c«'iiibi»r«  1894,  there  were  thirty  bores  completed,  nine  in  prn;^ress^ 

'  '     If  d  for  twenty -three  others,     Of  those  comj>lete<l  twenty 

iipply  from  artesian  s^jurcea  of  somewhat  over  7,000,000 

liu     IVu  \)ovrs  tap  a  sub  artfsiitn  supply,  and  by  pumping  give  a 

yield  of  -100,000  gallons  ;  in  one  instance  only  has  the  sea-i*ch  for 

uutrr  hcon  entirely  unsuccessful.     In  .lune,  1895,  thnre  had  lieen  com- 

ph'twl  by  private  enterprise  ninHy  boi^e^*,  allyieldiri'^'  servici>able  water; 

i*i  (he>ii\  8e\  rhty-tlirer  gavr*  a  con>binrfl  daily  tifiw  which  may  be  approxi- 

iiMtely  stated  at  30t000»000  gallons,  luid  from  thi^  other  seventfen  a 

ly  was  hcinsj  pumped.     Tliere  were  alno  one  of  which  no  particulars 

.^iili  l«»  obtaintHl,  two  in  progress,  andtwo  wliich  had  been  ahandoncnl. 

From  an  examination  lately  made  of  the  Cretjteeoufl  heds  in  the  western 

and  north-western  portions  of  Uie  Colony,  it  i^  consi^lered  probable  that 

the  artesian  waterd>e/iring  Ijasin  will  be  found  to  extend  much  further 

As  thiin  it  was  previously  suppjsed  to  do.     It  may  yet  be  found 

;  apprnxiinntely  along  the  course  of  the  lower  Darling,  and 

^ckl5  of  the  narth'Western  portion  of  Victoria, 
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FAUNA. 

THE  fauna  of  New  South  Wales  is  characterised  by  the  absence  o£ 
the  forms  of  life  familiar  to  the  Old  World,  and  the  presence  of 
genera  and  species  peculiar  to  the  Australian  continent. 

MAMMALIA. 

The  class  Mammalia  is  represented  in  the  Colony  by  one  of  the  oldest 
known  of  the  mammalian  orders,  the  marsupial,  which,  save  in  Australia, 
America,  and  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  Poly- 
nesia, is  now  extinct.  The  Macropida3  include  several  kinds  of  kangaroos, 
wallaroos,  wallabies,  paderaelons,  and  hare  and  rat  kangaroos,  the  char- 
acteristics of  which  are  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  a  passing 
reference.  The  progress  of  settlement  has  driven  these  animals  from 
the  more  densely  populated  parts  of  the  Colony,  but  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts they  are  still  numerous  enough  to  cause  very  considerable  damage 
to  the  natural  gi*asses.  So  serious  has  been  the  injury  thus  wrought  that 
the  State  and  run-holders  pay  a  small  sum  per  head  for  the  destruction 
of  these  animals.  The  great  black  kangaroo  is  the  finest  specimen  of 
Australian  animal  life,  and  attains  a  height  of  six  feet,  while  some 
species  are  so  small  as  easily  to  nestle  in  the  pocket  of  an  overcoat. 

The  family  Phascolomyidae  is  represented  by  the  wombat,  that  of  the 
PeramelidsB  by  the  bandicoot  and  the  rabbit  I'at.  One  of  the  most 
numerous  families  of  marsupials  in  New  South  Wales,  the  members  of 
which  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  Colony,  is  the  Phalangistidae,  which 
includes  several  varieties  of  opossums,  flying  squirrels,  and  koalas  or 
native  bears.  The  tails  of  the  first  group  are  prehensile  ;  those  of  the 
second,  though  long,  are  not  so  ;  while  the  native  bear  is  a  sloth-like 
animal  very  different  from  the  other  phalangers. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  native  cats  (DasyuridaB),  all  very  hand- 
somely marked.  They  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  incapable  of 
domestication,  and  prey  upon  birds  and  small  mammals.  The  Tasmanian 
tiger,  or  wolf,  is  the  largest  of  the  Dasyuridae.  In  past  ages  this  animal 
was  an  inhabitant  of  Australia,  and  the  fossil  bones  of  a  true  Thylacinus, 
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ave  boon  found  ut  the  Wellington  Caves,  and  abo  at 

I  of  the  MarraiiiliiclgML\     Another  fossil  niarsnpiul  of  carnivorous 

1 10  ** pouched  dog''  {Thtjlacoleo  eami/e.c),  of  Professor  Owen, 

urinus  cijnocephithtu  is  now  found  alive  only  in  IVusnianin,  and 

here  is  fast  being  ext*»nninat<*d.     Other  dasynres  found  in  New 

I   Wales  are  the  mouse-like  AntechinUM  nnicoloi\  the    AntechtntfS 

A  the   Ant€ckinu9  murimiji,   the  Antechinamyg  lanigtra^  and  a 

are  ant-eater^  the  Myrmecobmsfagciatus, 

The  or|ler  Monoti^emata  i»  peculiar  to  Australia  and  the  iijlands  of  the 

M  .}  >y    Archipelago.     It  forma  a  connecting  link  V>ei\voen  nianinjuls, 

and  reptiles.     Originhlly  classed  with  the  Mamupialia,  the  ditfer- 

f  jur  l>et\veen   the  monotreines  and  that  order  was  so  considerable  that 

it  was  ffiund  adviiyible  to  classify  them  separately,    for  although  the 

Tiuirsupial  bones  are  present,  the  |K:iuch  is  said  to  he  wanting  in  the 

^4uf  v[>u8^  and  found  only  in  the  echidna  when  she  has  e)jgs  or  young  ; 

are    also   ditferr*ncns    lietween    the  brains  and  skeletons  of  the 

iipialia  and  Mouotrernata.     Thei*e  are  two  genera  of  Kchidnidie,  but 

rdy  of  Platypus,     Hjnes  of  a  very  large  fossil  echidmi  have  Ijeen 

I  in  the  Wi^lliugton  Caves, 

I'he  duck-biiled  platy|>U8  (OrnitJiorhffnchu^  parado.i-jt^tX  culled  by  the 

AUiHginea   mallangong,  or  tmnhreet,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  cuHoub 

and  int<'ri\sting  of  all  the  animals  to  be  found  in  Australia*      Billed  and 

«  .^k  r...  ,t..H  [jlce  n  duck»   the  fore  feet  are  furnished  also  with  claws  for 

-\  and  it  has  eight  horny  teeth.     Its  fur  is  short  and  velvety. 

MuwH  like  an  ottor,  and  makes  its  nest  in  the  holes  it  excavatea 

_  the  baidtM  of  rivera.     It  feeds  on  larva*  and  minute  aquatic  animals 

I I  it  finds  in  the  water  and  in  the  mud.     ItgrowtttuaWut  18  inches 
igtlu     An  oviparous  mammal,  i  ts  eggs  ar  em  em  b  ran  wjus,  and  might 

\jv  mihiak^u  for  those  laid  by  reptiles, 

Thr  AtistT-nliun  porcupine  (Ta'^h/gloititu^  aettleatUM),  is  al>out  the  sizir 

,  which  it  resembles  also  in  most  of  its  internal  structure. 

itli  spines,  liko  a  porcupine,  witli  efiarse  hair  intermingled. 

•treme  is  not  poisonous,  although  its  name,  echidna^  would 

t  it  was.     The  ayvplicntion  was  maile  erroneously  from  the  fact 

is  a  spine  on  the  hind  legH  connected  with  a  gland  that  appeai'a 

tt.  jii.-i.i .  its  K>eing  called  by  the  Greek  e<|Uivalent  for  viper, 

Aufflralta  is  distinctly  the  land  of  the  mai-snpials  and  the  monotremeSj 
lieless  other  nmnmiaUans  find  a  small  representation.     There 
linnnts,  or  pacfiyclcrms,  and  the  most  highly  organised  pineentals 
ted  by  a  species  of  dog,  a  few  seals,  many  species  of 
-  roflents,  or  rats. 

nhf),  is  represented  by  the  dingo,  or  native  dog 

t.]n>  real  native  dog  is  called  by  the  Aborigines 

only  the  aboriginal  name  for  the  (lomestie  dog 

^     1 1 18,     The  native  dog  is  found  in  all  parts  of  thi? 

mmmhind,  and  will  inbroed  with  tlie  iloniestic  dog,  croitses 
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bemg  common  througliout  the  settlemeats.  It  is  questionable  wlieti 
the  cUiigo  is  indigenous,  or  wbether  it  has  been  intnxluced  from  abroad. 
The  lat^  Di\  George  Bennett  considered  that  it  was  allied  to  the  wild 
dog  of  India.  It  was  undoubtedly  acclimatised  lief  ore  the  arrival  of  the 
first  white  Bettlern.  The  dingo  does  not  bark,  its  temper  is  intractabli^ 
and  it  works  great  havoc  among  the  flocks  of  the  settlers. 

Of  seals  {Pinnipedia),  the  species  found  upon  the  co^ist  of  New  SoutJi 
Wales  are  the  grey  or  eared  seal  (Arctocepf talus  chiercn^),  and  the  sea  i 
leopard  {Steti07'/it/ncfius  !^ptoni/x)^  the  latter  frequenting  alsri  ^the  Kew 
Zealand  c<iast  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Port  Nichiilson,  and  the  cr»ist  of 
Western  Australia. 

Flying-foxes  and  numerous  varieties  of  bate  are  also  to  be  found  in 
the  Colony.     The   coimnon  flying-fox   (Pteroptts  poliscephalus)^    is  met 
with  in   the  brush   lands,   but  it  haunts  the  neighboiirh«>od  of   towns  ' 
during  the  fruit  season,  making  gix?at  depredations  among  the  orchsu^ 
and  gardeufi.      Tliere  are  many   species  of  insectivon>us  bat«   in   ihxt  \ 
Colony,  the  varieties  being  too  numerous  for  minute  specification.     Of  j 
the  onler  Rodentia,  several  species  of  rats  are  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
Australia  find  New  Guinea. 

Among  other  mammals  i>elonging  tci  New  South  Wales^  or  found 
contiguous  to  its  oo»«ts^  are  representatives  of  tlie  ortlers  Cetacea  and 
Sirenia,  the  tirst  comprising  whales,  p>r]ioises,  and  dolphins  ;  and  the 
second,  manatees  and  dugongs,  Wliales  hiive  always  huuntefl  the 
coasts  of  the  Colony,  ami  formerly  a  lirisk  trade  was  carried  on  in  Oil 
and  whalebone ;  Twofold  Bay,  atxjut  208  miles  south  of  Sydney,  beiDg 
the  chief  seat  of  the  industry.  The  wliales  whose  habitat  is  m 
Australian  waters  are  the  Balmrui  antipodarum,  the  B.  Novfe-Zeu^andia^ 
and  the  Balfr^wplera  tfiargijialis  ;  while  of  sperm  whales  thei'e  are  the 
species  Physeter  macrocephalus^  Mtsoplodon  Oh&msoniiy  and  Dioplodon 
aeyciitllensis^  though  the  tivo  last  named  are  very  rare.  A  speciea  I 
resembling  the  common  dolphin  ( Delpkinus),  found  in  the  Atlantic  and 
MediterraneaUj  occurs  tui  the  Australian  coast ;  and  also  the  pii^oise, 
which  differs  from  the  dolphin  chiefly  in  the  shajie  of  its  head  and  the 
form  of  its  teeth.  A  species  of  dolphin  having  teeth  in  lK>th  jaws  ta 
familiar  to  boatmen  in  Port  Jackson.  The  order  Sirenia  is  represented 
by  the  dngong  (Halicore  dHijoiuj\  but  it  is  now  seldom  seen  south  of  , 
Moreton  Bay.  Its  flesh  is  highly  valued  by  the  natives,  and  its  oil  is  < 
good  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil. 

Besides  those  already  uientioned,  geological  reeearch  has  brought  tt> 
light  the  remains  of  nnmeroas  extinct  species  of  gigantic  mammalia. 
The  largest  fossil  marsupial,  the  Diprotodon  austrrdis^  an  herbivorous 
monster,  was^  acc*)rding  to  Professor  Sir  Richard  Owen,  as  large  as  the 
rhinoceros,  and  relates]  to  the  native  bear  or  the  wombat  It«  bones 
have  lieen  found  distributed  generally  throughout  eastern  and  southern 
Australia.  Fossil  remains  of  another  large  marsupial,  the  Nototherinm, 
named  by  the  late  W.  S.  Macleay  the  Zygtjmatwtus^  have  also  l*een  founds 
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►U  «u»  of  H  member  of  the  family  of  the  rhwtcolofmfida',  or  wombatf^ 
i*i  ti  marsupial  roiJent-like  auinml,  rmnietl  by  Dr.  K  P.  Baidsay  the 
mot/on,     Jn  the  bone-breccia  of  the  Welliu^oti  V*illey  ( 'aveK  wore 
thr  Vmnes  of  gigantic  kangaroos  (Maerojnis  titan)^  which  have  been 
\t\    Pmfessor   (J wen    in    the    giniera   Palorclit^t^t*^    Procojitotion, 
tncrrion,  and  Sthmitrus  ;  be«i*iRs  those  of  the   Thi/lacoleu   Cfuw/hx: 
IRT  'Mnecl,     Tlte  Wellington  Valley 

f^  '♦'   **p*'Tv-Mf!ihe"  { /*jrhidna),  GLtid 

iit*i  li*r  Monotremuta, 

The  I  oil  Owen,  whose 

work,  '*  i  ilaof  Auatraiia^     is  a  remarkable  monument 

nf  laJwrtir 


thr 


Fiiw  ootiti tries  can  boa«t  of  a  greater  variety  of  beautiful  birds  than 
rBouth  Wales^  all  the  more  important  orders  and  families  of  the 
►  Avos  l^inir  represented    in    the   fauna  of   the    Colony,      In  the 
^^nt  find  the  adjacent  ij^hiods  no  less  than  7<^0  speoies 
di'^»^ovorod,  sriTf}f^  of  which  aT*e  especially  interenting, 
rp-bird  (Mmiura  tiuperbn),  the 
?w»),  the  fawn- brei*stcd  liuwer- 
vmiventris),  mvi  the  to(»th4>ille<l   liowtr  builder 
.  ^  :   .   ) :  the  nMJUtid'building niulk»c fow  1  (LHpoa  ocdhxta)^ 

mound  building  brushfowl  (Talfgrtllus  IfUhnmi)^  and  the  colltired 
'    "  '^  '*  '   r  {IVdionojjiUif  fortjuatusl     Miuiy  of  the  AuHtralian  bird«, 
beautiful ly  pluinnged,  are  no  metm  songsters,  and  othem 
f  of  rrnmrkable  powers  of  miniicry  and  ventnioi]uism* 
it  res  ifl  represented  by  the  wedge- t^^ii  led  eagle  {Aqfiifa 
r1  Ui*:  v^hite  l>ellied  sen  eagle  iHa/inetm  hnc^gfutier)^  almost 
/*»,  and  the  b\*L^st  of  ail   Australian  birdn  of  prey.     Be^ideti 
t^s  of  eagles,  hawJ^  %  kestrels,  kilei*, 

tou  nunierouis  to  j  jse* 

illy  nuniemus,  anil  inciudeji  many  btvHutiful 
tH,  yjarmkef^tH,  and   lorikeets.     Among  th« 
the   white    and    black    cockatoos,   yellow   and    pink 
sri*y  pink -crested  gal  lab*     The  parrot  family  is  also 
•  lie  of  the  most  notable  members  being  the  love-birds 
r.,  r,yitilnt%i8),  tho  gteeti  parrot,  and  many  kinds  of  lorica^ 
Tsly  plumagiHl. 

i-r  Piciiriie,  which  embrnces  gwifts,  kingfishei*s,  cuckrMXH,  etc., 

rje  very  remarkable  specitnt^n,  vi2»,the  great  kingtislier,  gubumi, 

sc^  called  from  its  extraordinary  mocking  laugh.     It 

'dnfdib*  of  birds,  being  the  determined  enemy  and 

The  mopjke,  or  booljook  owl  {Poctarffits 

ristic  member  of  thi^i  order,  which  includes 

tire  owIpI  ULight-jar,  the  dollar  bird,  and  several  s|iecics  of  kingfishers. 


■  HjiecicR  are 

.1         :l,wl    th< 
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T]jo  order  Passeres  comprises  swallows,  crowg,  birds  of  panuii«e» 
hooey-t^^aters,  tiuches,  pittas^  etc.  Tlii«  is  the  lar^^est  order  of  birds  in 
Australia:  and  tlje  finest,  if  not  tlie  most  Leautifulj  ^jjenus  is  the  Menura, 
New  South  Wales  possesjjes  a  handscjme  species  of  this  Australian  phea^ 
santj  called  fToni  tlje  shape  of  its  Uiil  tlie  lyi-e-bird  (Mt-nura  aH/mljay  It 
is  to  be  found  cbiedy  in  the  fern  gullies  and  brush -foi-e.sts  of  the  Colony. 
To  the  order  Passe  res  belong  also  the  crow -shrikes  of  the  genera  Cractictu 
and  (wtftnnorhiua^  the  beautifulfy-plumaged  regent  birds  (Sericului 
meiinimjf  whip-birds  (Psophodes  crepkmt^)^  swallowSj  iimrtins,  diamond 
birds,  ily- catchers,  fan-tjiils,  wedge-bills,  thick-heads,  robins— red-capped| 
red-breasted,  and  yellow;  **  superb  warblers/'  enru-wrens,  meadow 
pipits,  liristle  l>irds,  gniss,  crimson,  and  j>a[jited  tincbes  ;  pittas,  ground- 
thnishes,    brtwer-builders,    cat-birds,    rock-warblei-**,    and   honey-eaters 

The  order  Columbie  is  largely  represented  in  the  Colony,  especially  in 
the  great  primieval  forests  of  the  coast  districts*  In  the  cedar  brushy 
of  the  LiverpcMil  Range  w^iite-headcd  fruit  pigeons  are  very  numeTOUS  j 
and  in  the  brusli-forests  of  the  Clnrencd,  the  llichmond,  the  Macleay 
and  Illawarra,  the  top-knot  and  large-tailed  pigeons,  and  the  w  onga- 
wonga  {LpAiroitarcia  picata)^  so  prized  for  its  large  size  and  the  white 
ness  and  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  are  very  plentifuh  The  bronze- winged 
pigeon  {Ph<ips  chakoptern)^  is  common  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  Colony. 
Sevei*al  varieties  of  these  birds  are  remarkable  for  their  beautiful 
plumage,  their  size,  and  the  excellence  of  their  t!e,'?lu  One  of  the  tinest 
varieties,  the  pariridge  hronze-winged  ]pigeoii (Geopkaps  scriptn)^  is  found 
filniost  exclusively  in  the  plains  of  the  interior.  Dovt^ni  are  also  numerous, 
and  most  of  the  species  are  extremely  delicate  and  beautiful.  The  little 
turtle-dove  of  the  Murray  River  (Geopdta  cuneaira)f  is  the  prettiest 
specimen  of  this  family. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  game  birds  found  in  the  Colony  lielong 
to  the  Oivler  Ga!lina.%  under  wdiich  are  classed  various  kinds  of  wild-fowl^ 
and  the  Megapoduife.^vhich  includes  brush-turkeys.  The  last-mentioned 
exist  in  great  numbers  in  the  western  districts,  and  their  Hesb  is  highly 
prized.  The  ortier  includes  the  Perdicidf^',  or  quails,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  stubble-fjuail  (Coturmx  pectoraii^\  and  the  painted 
quail  {Titrmx  varhis)^  two  of  the  hirgest  species  of  the  fainiiy  in  New 
Sou  til  Wales.  The  moumhraisers  ait^  also  classed  with  the  Oallime, 
an<l  are  mainly  represented  by  the  Mejjajtodius  tumulus  and  the  Tale- 
ffailus  falhami  on  the  coiist,  and  hy  the  oceilated  leipoa,  or  mallee-fowl 
(Leipoa  ocellaM),  in  the  niallec-scruhs  of  the  interior. 

The  order  Oral  la  to  res  includes  many  genera,  and  to  it  belongs  the 
largest  of  all  Australian  game  birds,  the  bustard  (EnpodotU  attstralis)^ 
as  well  as  the  waders,  such  as  stilts,  w^atei'-crakes,  ibises,  dotterek, 
gallinules,  spoon-bills,  herons,  bitterns,  and  many  others. 

Among  water-birds,  Natatores,  are  enormous  numbers  of  wild-fowl  of 
all   descriptions    ducks,  geese,  grebes,  as   well  as  black  swans.     The 
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latter  is  essentially  an  Australian  bird,  and  may  be  met  with  in  all 
parts  of  the  Continent.  The  order  embraces,  also,  the  large  and  very 
varied  species  of  sea-birds  frequenting  the  coast,  such,  for  instance,  as 
albatrosses,  gulls,  petrels,  and  cormorants. 

The  order  Struthiones,  or  running  birds,  is  represented  by  the  emu 
{Dromaius  novce-Iiollandice),  the  largest  bird  in  this  part  of  the  globe, 
and  one,  unfortunately,  rapidly  being  exterminated. 

Besides  the  varieties  of  birds  mentioned  above,  there  are  others  of 
perhaps  less  note,  but  numerous,  and  frequently  very  beautiful.  They 
are  all  admirably  descril)ed  and  depicted  in  the  celebrated  work  of  Dr. 
Gould,  which  occupies  a  high  rank  amongst  the  scientific  publications  of 
the  century. 

FISHES. 

According  to  the  late  Rev.  J.  E.  Teuison-Woods,  S.  J.,  no  less  than  sixty 
different  families  of  fishes,  comprising  348  species,  frequent  the  waters 
of  New  South  Wales.     These  are  enumerated  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 


Name  of  family. 

No.  of 
specios. 

Name  of  family. 

No.  of 
spedea. 

Percidae    '    i>n 

Ophiocephalidaa  

1 

Squamipmnes 

Nandidft)  

4 
2 

3 

Trachypteridae    

Pomapcentridc'B    

Labrido?    

1 
4 

Mullida;    

IS 

Sparids    14. 

Gadopsidae  

1 

Cirrhitidre    

6 

Gadidffi 

4 

Scorpa'iiida?     

Teuthididaj 

Pleuronectidae     

Siluriidae  

9 
5 

Berycidne !      3 

Kurtidic    i       2 

Scopelidoe     

6 

Salmonidae   

1 

Polynemida*    

I 

Galaxiidae 

7 

Sciajnidaj 

Scombresocidoj    

6 

Xiphiidas 1       1 

Tncliiuridae !       1 

Acronuridai 1       1 

Clupeidae 

12 

Chirocentridse 

Symbrachidae  

1 

1 

11 

CaraD^dsB    IS 

MurainidaB    

Cyttida) 

i     ! 

Syngnathidac   

6 

Coryphsenidae 

2 

10 

5 

1 

4 

7 

1 

15 
17 

3 

4 

7 

1 
1 

Sclerodermi 

21 

Scorn  oridae  

Gymnodontes 

12 

Trachinida; 

Carcharidae 

8 

Batrachidae 

LamnidaB 

1 

Pediculati    

Scyllidae   

3 

Cottidfie    

Cestraciontidae    

9 

Cataphracti 

Spinacido? 1 

Rninidse   1 

CJobiida*    

Blenniida^ 

Pristiophori  d»    

1 

Sphyrsenida*    

Khinobiatidse    

2 

Atherinidffi 

Trygonidae   

3 

Muffilidai 

Torpedinida;    

1 

FisSilarid« 

Raiidae 

1 
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The  edible  fishes  comprise  105  different  species ;  amongst  the  best 
known  may  be  mentioned  : 

The  schnapper  {Pagrus  unicolor),  the  most  valuable  of  all  Australian 
fishes,  is  found  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  coast,  and  is  very  abun- 
dant. It  is  a  deep-water  fish,  found  generally  near  rocky  points  or 
reefs  running  out  into  the  sea.  The  schnappers  "school,"  as  it  is 
termed,  during  the  summer  months,  and  are  then  most  plentiful.  The 
young  fish,  known  as  red  bream,  frequents  the  harbours  and  estuaries 
of  the  coast,  but  is  never  found  in  shallow  water.  The  schnapper  is 
caught  by  the  hook,  which  it  takes  freely,  as  it  will  attack  almost  any 
bait.    It  sometimes  attains  a  very  large  size,  weighing  as  much  as  30  lb. 

The  nannigai  is  a  deep-water  fish,  caught  with  the  hook,  and  ranks 
high  in  public  estimation  as  an  edible  fish.  The  supply  is  not  large,  as 
the  fish  is  not  specially  sought  after,  being  chiefly  obtained  by  fishermen 
in  search  of  schnapper.  The  nannigai  is  scientifically  interesting  as  one 
of  the  oldest  forms  of  bony-fishes  now  surviving. 

The  black  rock-cod  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of  Australian  fish, 
and  is  also  a  deep-water  fish,  never  captured  by  the  net  It  is  found 
more  abundantly  in  the  warmer  waters  of  the  north  of  the  Colony, 
where,  as  a  rule,  it  attains  larger  proportions  than  to  the  southward  of 
Sydney.  It  grows  to  a  great  size,  specimens  from  35  Bb.  to  40  fc.  being 
nut  uncommon. 

A  fish  of  great  size  and  beauty,  known  in  Australia  as  the  salmon,  is 
found  off*  the  coast  in  prodigious  quantities.  It  has  no  afiinity  whatever 
to  the  true  salmon,  and  is  inferior  as  an  article  of  food. 

The  flat-head,  a  fine  fish,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  is 
captured  both  by  the  hook  and  net.  It  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  ranks 
high  amongst  New  South  Wales  fishes. 

There  are  four  species  of  whiting  found  in  these  waters.  The  common 
sand-whiting  and  the  trumpeter-whiting  are  both  very  abundant,  but 
the  other  two  species  are  more  rare.  The  sand-whiting  is  perhaps  the 
fish  most  in  demand  in  the  metropolitan  markets,  where  it  is  to  be 
o]:)taiiied  all  the  year  round. 

The  jew-fish  is  the  largest  edible  fish  found  on  the  New  South  Wales 
coast,  attaining  sometimes  a  length  of  5  feet.  It  is  found  at  all  seasons, 
])ut  most  frequently  during  summer.  The  teraglin  is  of  the  same  family 
as  the  jew-fish,  though  it  does  not  reach  an  equal  size.  The  air  bladder 
is  large  and  of  excellent  quality,  being  of  great  value  for  the  making  of 
isinglass. 

The  mackerel  is  obtained  in  enormous  quantities  off  the  coast,  and 
sometimes  even  in  the  harbours.  It  is  a  good  fish  when  eaten  fresh,  but 
it  decomposes  rapidly. 

The  family  of  Mugilidaj,  or  mullets,  is  well  represented  in  Australian 
waters.    The  sea  mullet  is  a  large  fish,  often  attaining  a  length  of  2  feet. 
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aii  It  Widjgbt  of  8  lit,    1 1  i»  t-t* gai\led  by  some  authorities  as  unsurpiuiHed 

in  riclums  atui  tlfliciu-y  of  flavour  by  any  fish  in  the  world  ;  and  it 

'  '         r iUtu be rs  in  the  season  when  it  is  in  t hi* 

-u-  tish  k<»ep8  entiixdy  to  the  crrpeks  nml 

-^  iu  iize  very   mpidly,  bat  when  fulUgTtiwn  it 

I   found  on  thr  Ninv  8onth   Wales 

r.undant,  es|ieciAlIy  towanin  the  eurl 

r,  in.'ikin^   itH  appeaniiice  in  ahoals,  Hom«>tinie^  of  enoriiioui< 

1  _  rivi^r  giir-tinh  is  even  of  better  quality  than  the  last  mentioneil, 

t  itt  nut  so  pl*5atiful  as  formerly.      Tl»e other  aptniies  itre  seldom  «i«*t 

Then*  ait»  numercius  nther  varieties  of  tisiiej*  found  in  the  waten* 

w  Soutli  Wales,  many  of  which  arc  very  valiiablo  aj9  articles  of 

but  for  tlie  nio.st  part-  they  aro  nmthrr  »o  numf^rous  nor  so  eimUy 

ii*rl  as  thoftf  ret'errrd  to, 

if-fl   by   no  mf  the  shark   family   beinu 

-  unly  in  the  ^  off*  the  coasu  but  even  in 

T]»o  aliJirk  is  not*  buwtntu,  al*8olulely   xaluelt^iS.      Tli© 
iy  sale  in   the  Chinese  markets  ;  the  iikin  also  lias  t^ine 
lue  ;  while  tVom  the  liver  in  extracted  a  large  quatitity  iif 
'|Ual  in  ever)*  respect  tt)  c<xMiver  nil. 
ihinng   the   winter   ^teafion,  immense   shitals   of   herringn   visit   thi»flti 
Imr  no  ^ttrinpt  i»  Titade  to  take  and  preserve  them.     The  Rev. 
.  Wo«xl»,  Sir  Wiliam   Maeleay,  and  the  roemlier*  of  the 
liidsHion^  have  gtn>hgly  directed  attc^ntioT*  U}  the  valu€»  of 
ah.       It  iu  qait«*  a&  abundiuit  ati  the  herring  of  Seotland,  and 
or  in  flavour;    luul,  pr**scr\ed  like  nanUneii^  it  would   no  doubt 
It  delicacy. 

firs  of  the  Colony  prcKluce  some  niof^t  excellent  «.p«LH*iment*  of 

ii&h,      Th<»  MtT rrnv    Mur'iHTibidLreer   Lachhkn,   mid    Darling 

plrnt  1  irray  codfM/i^ontji   Miirhfiii}^ 

rhr  nf  thpfr  fishc*?*      vVjiotlier  hsh 

I      Mr    n  ,  /,  :,<i^  whirli  is  to  be  me.t 

nriiM-M-    .^   iiir   (  ^  •  riiiieuH  of  >»oth  the^e 

ietiea  of  frefih-water  cod   have  been  found   w«>i|jj!nng  a^  much  am 

Ik      Tilt?  silver  perth,  and  several  kimU  of  the  Percida^  family,  flo 

(Jily  prireil  for  their  delituicy,  ai-e  ple4itiful  in  the  rivers.      In  the 

d  River  the  cat-tish  {Vupidofflanin  Tandanti»\  iavery  conittion, 

rrinjis  and  mullet  are  caught  in  almost  all  the  eastern  ri^fm 


t  f 


umtic  attempt  has  yet  Vie^n  Tiiacl€>  toaoclimatise  Eumpejio 

s  would  nio8t  probihly  attend 
ittr  hftviDi?  be<>n  ovf»r*"i>f»i#»  in 

lod 

I  le^Qii 
atttd  in  Tnrious  iocalities,  including  the  Prospect  Reservoir. 
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Amonif  the  Crustaceie,  which  alKnind  oii^the  coast  ami  in  the  water- 
courses of  the  interior,  the  lobster  and  soveral  varieties  of  salt  and  fresh- 
water  crayhsh  are  nitist  noticeable.  The  prawn  {I^enoms  esculentuf)^ 
is  very  abundant  in  all  the  shallow  bays  and  harltjoiirs. 

The  oysters  of  New  South  Wales  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  for- 
merly were  very  plentiful.  The  commercial  species  is  the  familiar 
roek'Oyater  (Oitlrea  f/lomejata) ;  but  a  njud-oyster  (O^trfa  ednlw),  occurs 
in  some  numbers  along  the  coast,  though,  owing  to  the  greater  abun- 
(latieo  of  the  roek  variety,  it  has  not  yet  received  much  conixner* 
cial  attention.  The  roek-oyster  of  New  South  WalcR  in  form  and 
general  aspect  resemhles  the  rortugue-se  a  Jul  the  American  oysters, 
and  corresfjoncls  with  them  in  its  breeding  habits,  which  are  essentially 
ditlereiiL  from  those  of  the  English,  Victorian,  and  Tasmanian  mud- 
oy«ters.  Thi\se  latter  at  certain  time^  are  said  to  be  ont  of  seasoD,  and 
are  tilled  with  a  grey,  giitty  matter,  that  feels  like  sand  in  tlie  mouth. 
This  gritty  substance  is  shown  by  the  microscope  to  consist  of  miUioas 
of  minute  oy steins,  for  this  species  of  oyster  imrses  its  brood  in  the 
man  tie  cavities  of  the  p/irent  up  to  an  advanced  state  of  development. 
The  roek'oyster,  however,  turns  out  its  young  to  shift  f«»r  itself,  not  only 
in  a  shelMess,  but  even  in  an  unfertilised  condition  ;  and  such  is  its 
fecundity  that  the  rocks  and  every  available  hoJding-place  become 
literally  plastered  with  the  embryo  VuTed,  insomuch  that  up  to  a  com- 
Daratively  recent  date  artitieial  eidture  was  very  little  resorted  to. 

Several  varieties  of  tislies  which  ha\e  long  disappeared  from  other 
parta  of  the  world  are  still  represented  in  New  South  Wales.  Amongst 
these  is  the  cestracion,  or  Port  Jackson  shark,  whose  teeth  resemble 
thoae  of  the  fossil  acrodis  fiiund  in  the  mesozoic  deposits.  Amongst 
other  remarkable  fishes  found  in  these  waters  several  may  be  enumer* 
ated.  The  frogUsh,  belonging  to  tlie  order  Pediculati,  has  fins  adapted 
for  walking  on  the  ground  rather  than  for  swimming,  and  is  found 
floating  inshore  amongst  marine  plants,  from  which  it  ia  with  dJiiicnlty 
distinguished*  owing  to  its  great  reseinblance  to  tbeiii  in  point  of  colour. 
The  hopping-tish,  a  vjiriety  of  gobii,  or  sea-gudgeon,  h;is  its  fins  devel- 
oped into  legs,  so  that  the  animal  h  able  to  leap  tilong  the  mud  flats 
which  it  frequents.  The  eyes  of  this  hsh  are  curiou.sly  placed  at  the  top 
of  its  head,  ami  are  capable  of  being  thrust  far  out  of  their  sockets,  and 
of  moving  independently  of  one  another.  The  Idppocampus,  or  sea* 
horse,  so  named  from  a  resemblance  in  the  shape  of  the  head  and  fore- 
part of  the  liody  to  that  of  the  horse,  is  a  very  singular  tish  :  but  the 
phylloptery.x  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  fish  of  Australia,  if  not 
of  the  world.  It  is  like  the  ghost  of  a  sea-horse,  with  its  winding-sheet 
all  in  ribbons  around  it  Its  tattered  cerements  are  in  shape  and 
colour  like  the  sea- weed  it  frequents,  so  that  it  hides  and  feeds  with 
safety.  The  ceratodus,  an  existing  ganoid,  which  formerly  frequented 
the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  is  now  no  longer  found  south  of  the 
Mary  Kiver  in  Queensland. 
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REPTILES. 

The  snake  and  lizard  families  number  many  varieties,  which  are  dis- 
tributed over  all  parts  of  the  country.  These  reptiles,  however,  have 
generally  disappeared  from  the  settled  portions  of  the  Colony,  having 
been  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence  which  the  condition  of  the 
country  in  its  natural  state  afforded  them.  Several  species  of  snakes 
are  venomous,  particularly  the  death-adder,  the  black  snake,  the  brown 
snake  and  the  tiger  snake,  but  accidents  due  to  snake-bite  are  now  of  rare 
occurrence.  Most  reptiles  retreat  at  the  approach  of  man,  and  there 
is  comparatively  little  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  their  presenca 
Lizards  are  common,  very  beautifully  marked,  and  some  species,  parti- 
cularly the  iguanas,  attain  a  considerable  size. 

Although  the  rivers  of  the  Colony  of  Queensland  are  the  abode  of 
several  species  of  alligators,  those  of  New  South  Wales  are  entirely  free 
from  the  presence  of  these  dangerous  saurians. 
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FLORA. 


THE  surface  of  New  South  Wales  presents  a  vegetation  characterised 
by  little  variation  in  form  and  colour.  The  dense  foliage  and 
varieties  of  tints  with  which  the  Old  World  is  familiar  are  alike  wanting 
in  Australia,  where  the  dull  evergreen  leaves  alter  little  with  the  changes 
of  the  seasons.  What  the  flora  of  the  country  lacks  in  pictui^squeness 
it,  however,  makes  up  in  usefulness.  The  task  of  collecting,  describing, 
and  classifying  the  Australian  flora  has  been  undertaken  by  several 
eminent  scientists,  amongst  whom  are  Bentham,  Mueller,  and  Hooker. 
The  "  Flora  Australiensis"  of  the  two  first  named  of  these  botanists, 
Hooker's  "  Flora  of  Tasmania,"  the  "  Census  of  Australian  Plants " 
and  the  "  Eucalyptographia"  of  Baron  von  Mueller,  are  works  of  standard 
value.  In  dealing,  however,  with  the  description  of  the  varied  specimens 
of  plant  life  found  in  Australia,  there  remained  the  task  of  describing 
those  species  whose  pix)perties  rendered  them  capable  of  application 
to  industrial  life.  To  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden,  Curator  of  the  Sydney 
Technological  Museum,  and  Consulting  Botanist  to  the  Forest  Depart- 
ment, the  Colony  is  indebted  for  an  excellent  classification  of  those 
varieties  which  properly  belong  to  Australian  economic  botany.  The 
number  of  specimens  so  far  described  in  each  class  will  be  found  below, 
and  it  will  probably  appear  to  many  as  a  revelation  that  the  countiy 
should  possess  resources  so  varied  and  elements  of  wealth  so  promising, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  singularly  neglected  : — 


Classiflcation  of  Plants  of  economic 
value. 


No.  of 
rfcrietiCB 


Classification  of  Plants  of  economic 
value. 


No   nf 
variPtic-it. 


Human  food  and  food  adjuncts 
Forage  plants — 

a.  Grasses  

h.  Exclusive  of  grasses,  and 
includingplants  injurious 

to  stock  

Drugs 

Gums,  resins,  and  kinos — 

rt.  Gums 

h.   Resins    

c.    Kinos 


5.  Oils— 

a.  Volatile  or  essential 
h.  Expressed  or  lixed  .. 

6.  Perfumes 

7.  Dyes  

8.  Tans  

9.  Timbers    .. 

10.  Fibres    

11.  Miscellaneous 

Total  


47 
10 
14 
35 
87 
630 
67 
38 


1,613 
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^^^^^  in  the  scope  of  this  volume  to  deal  at  length 

with  ^^^^|n»henKive  ai$  econoiuic  botciiiy  ;  it  rmiy.  Iif>w#^¥t«r, 

thnt,  beyoud  «otne  of  the  timber  trees  and  ii  'mi 

tnl  f  tn-',  fovr  cif  the  7>iaimrceii  of  the  Oulony  tn 

I  nd  any  practical  application, 

1  the  whole  fireii.  of  the  Colon;. 

portifiria  o^  tjie  Mmiaro^  tlir  Lachlan^  the  Murrumbid^ce  districts^  and 

!|m«  trjtTir.  n.irling  region,  where  extensive  tnicicss  plains  occur,  clothed 

I,   Hcrub>   or   viirieties  of  natural   grasses.     The  ct>uiitry 

i  i^y  onubor  may  be  divided  iut*>  three  claases — open,  bniaii,  and 

foreata. 


Opbk  Forssts, 

Opf"n  ffrrmtm  cover  the  greatest  portion  of  thf  snrfnee  of  the  Colony, 

I  in  every  formatioti.      The  Vii  t  trees  met  with 

<m«t  of  the    Eucalyptus  trlbc^  i  dcucii,    CalUiste- 

1  genera  of  the  onler  Myrtac-eie,      Th»'  prcviilence  of  the 

kit,  I  the  large  extc4it  c<7ver©d  by  the  forests,  give  the  country 

ber  nionotonouii  aspect.      But  the  park*  like  appeantne*^  of  the  open 

t«,  and  the  beauty  oftlie  many  flowering  ahrubss  win  adinirntion  in 

apito  of  the  samene^jis  of  the  trt^en  ;  while  oven  the  dull»  ^rf^yiKh  blue  of 

t^  Ibliage  of  the  giini-trees,  when  relie\'ed  by  thi^  yellow  blui^aoniH  of  tht* 

wnUMitm  the  craeeful  myall^  or  tlie  beautiful  iind  shajf^iely  kurrajong*,  h^  not 

iveneBs.    The  trees  rti-e  for  the  in*  »st  [»art  straight  and 

tnmk,  and  when  full  gi'own  their  UrM  Immdi  is  at  a 

f   frotn  the  ^rouniL       The  r  i>tU8  lie 

•  from  the  surface  Sfiil,  an  ii  i-tothe 

linns  of  the  country »      Tbn  titie=tt  .s]       smi  f-  of 

s  tliose  yielding  the  most  valuable  ntnin  i,  aix* 

^  and  bill  sides,  in  phu-es  fre^juently  t4>o  rough  and  stony 

L,     TliiH  circumstance  is  in  many  ways  foilunate  for  the 

y.     In  the  course  of  settlement,  when  the  rich  plains  are  denuded 

tr  trees,  and  when  scannty  will  make  timber  more  appreciatinl  timn 

it  prtisent,  land  not  adapted  for  agricultunil  Bettlement  will  still  be* 

tv.uiable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  finest  trees.   It  would  lie  imp<iwiibb\ 

the  lindtft  of  thi»^  volume,  to  enumerate  all  tJie  trees  which  an.*  of  com 

Jue ;  but  a  list  of  the  best  known  varirtios  will  not  lie  without 

iienaespt  r  i\o<ide<l  gmii  {£.  ro$trnltt)&t»!t 

lifiph  ftrrhrrlnf^  k   the  couifse   of  thr  streamR. 

1  hi  of    lUO  f€*et,    and   its   wof»d   is   tnci^t 

\i  structures  liable  to  attack  by  tlir  whtt*^ 

nai-  te  spread  than  the  majority  of  indigenoua 

ireisii^  --: _   -,  -   ..  .i-.,^,  heavy,  and  durable.     Tlie  difitrfbnri<«r»  nf 

the  wptioim  is  very  extensive. 
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On  the  ridgea  and  mountain  sides  other  varieties  of  trees  predominate. 
The  box  reaches  LSO  feet  in  heiglit,  with  a  tliickness  of  6  feet,  and  the 
timber  is  used  chiefly  for  firewood,  for  wliich  |iiirposo  it  has  no  suponor, 

The  bastard  box,  supposed  t« »  1  le  a  cross  betwei:»n  the  box  anil  the  grey 
gum,  is  widely  distributed  over  the  Colony,  The  quality  of  the  timber 
varies  greatly,  according  to  the  place  of  grovt^h  ;  some  varieties  are 
suq>asswl  aTiiongst  hartlwoods  by  nothing  excej)t  ironbark, 

Jronbark  (£,  kucoj'i/Ion  and  £.  panicidata)  is  a  tree  of  moderate siae, 
usually,  when  full  grown,  from  60  to  80  feet  in  height,  though  the  white 
iroul  «ark  attains  a  height  of  1 50  feet  The  timber  is  heavy,  and  renowTied 
for  its  great  strength,  line  specimens  bearing  a  tensile  strain  nt^rly  twice 
iis  great  as  the  best  oak.  The  timber  is  used  most  extenHively  for  whar\'es 
and  bridges,  as  also  for  housework,  Ironlmrk  is  vei'y  widely  distributed, 
and  frequently  grows  to  peHection  on  the  poorest  soil  The  ironbark 
and  box  are  slow-growing  trees  as  compared  with  many  other  varietieii 
of  eucalyptus,  such  as  the  blue  gum,  the  latter  attaining  a  great  height 
in  a  ^  ery  few  yea.i's. 

The  blue  gum  {E,  tjhhulus),  one  of  the  finest  of  the  eucalyptas  tribe, 
is  only  met  with  in  portions  of  the  southern  table-land,  but  the  blue  gum 
(E,  goniociilifx)^  also  called  flooded  gum,  grows  extensively  in  the  coastal 
districts.  It  attains  a  good  height,  and  is  rather  thicker  in  the  tnrnk 
than  most  varieties  of  gum-trees,  sometimes  reaching  7  feet  in  diameter. 
The  timber  is  greatly  in  demand  owing  to  its  ci^mparative  lightness, 
and  is  easily  worked,  being  used  for  all  purposes  to  wliich  hardwood  is 
applied. 

The  spotted  gum  (E,  mactdata)  grows  in  all  the  coast  districts,  ani 
in  some  j portions  of  the  interior,  generally  where  the  soil  is  poor,  Tltb 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  forest  trees,  and  attains  a  height  of  100  to 
1 50  feet.  The  quality  of  the  wood  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  habitat 
ami  tiie  character  of  the  soil ;  when  goi>d,  it  is  considered  sj>ecially 
adapted  for  ship-butlding. 

Htringybark  {E.  etnjmiioid<s)y  so  called  from  its  peculiar  fibrous  bark^ 
grows  chiefly  on  the  northern  table-hinds.  It  is  a  large  tree,  and  its 
wood  is  of  great  and  general  utility.  The  bark  is  extensively  used  for 
roofing,  and  forms  a  very  useful  paper-making  material. 

The  messmate  {E.  oldiqitu),  also  called  stringy  bark,  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  Australian  trees,  being  fi'equontly  met  with  more  than  250 
fet^t  in  height.  It  grows  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Colony. 
The  bark  is  used  for  rot»fing,  being  simihir  in  character  to  that  of  the  tree 
just  described  ;  it  would  also  ftJrni  an  excellent  paper-making  materiaU 

The  blood- wood  {E,  coriptihosa)  is  a  large  tree,  growing  in  the  coastal 
districts  of  the  Colony.  The  timber  is  used  chiefly  for  fencing  pui-poseSp 
and  for  railway  sleepers. 

The  grey  gum  (E,  tarrfkorjii^)  grows  to  a  height  of  150  feet  and  ts 
extensively  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  cimstal  districts.  It  j^ields 
excellent  timber,  hardly  inferior  to  ironbark.    There  are  several  varieties 
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thb  tree,  some  of  which  produce  wood  of  remarkable  beautjr,  and  of 

at  dunvb»llty. 

The*  tallow -w<>od  {E,  micnMnori/s)  is  n  very  large  tree,  growing  t*xten* 

sit  i*|y  in  the  fon.^sts  north  of  Sydney.     Its  wood  is  more  easily  wrought 

Jiitist  of  the   lmrdw(>f)dK,  and  has  great  strength  and   durAbility» 

J  rriiph^yed  largely  for  floors  jind  other  building  purjioscs,  ftnd  for 

r.litt  if  ^  ships* 

Th-  lin  fish,  or  white-Uip  {£.  virgata)^  is  found  VjotU  on  tbe 

fiible  IskUiiH  and  in  tbe  coa«t  di^t  rict^,  lis  timl^er  is  iu  demand  for  (.'oopers* 
x^otk.  aad  for  rough  carpentry.       The  tree  gTOw»  to  about  15U  feet  in 

iae  iuqjeutino  tree  {Sfpttarpta  iaurifoHa)  is  fountl  nminly  in  thcr 
district  lying  between  the  Shoalhaven  and  the  Macleny,  It  grow»  to 
ixiA^i^crnt  proportions,  sometinms  reaching  a  height  of  200  feot,  with 
a  diam<?ter  of  r»  feet.  The  timber  is  largely  usetl  for  piling,  and  other 
work  in  soa-watcr,  ns^  it  re^ist.s  the  attack  of  the  teredo  better  than  any 
utilur  New  South  Wales  tinaben 

BiiusH  Forests, 

Tlie  bninh  foreatn  cover  a  considerable  extent  of  ^-ountry  along  the 

i.     The  trees  found  in  them  difler  entirely  from  those  of  tlie  open 

i-S  ftnd  there  m  no  lack  of  variety  either  in  the  character  of  tho 

or  tiie  <!olour  of  their  foliage.      Tall  graceful  fern  tree«,  j^oinetimes 

ling  a  height  of  (iO  feet,  beautiful  varietiejs  of  palnia,  cahlmge  ti'ees, 

"^loreton  lUy  figs  of  enoi-nious  proportions,  ai*e  prominent  features 

■  brush,  though  these  arc  perhaps  moro  ornamental  than  usefuL 

are,  however,  found  in  the  brush  foreats  timber  ti-ees  of  the 

'j»t  value. 

Thf   red   and  whiW  cedar  (Ct^drda  auainilu  and  Mdia  fonqmaiin ) 

*.rt-r^  nnr»'  abundant  in  the  northern  forests,  but  at  present  few  i>f  the 

I  treesi  are  met  with  except  on  the  high  ri<lges.     The  red  cedar 

ilicent  timljer  tree,  often  attaining  a  height  of  ITiOfeet,  with  a 

Qt  over  30  feet      Its  timber  is  of  gre;it  value,   being  light,  easily 

.    -^ht^  durable,  splendidly  grained,  and  well  adapted  for  furuiturb 

lUid   cabinet-ajaking.      The  white  cedar  Lh  a  pretty  tree  growing  to  a 

kaii^Ut  of  80  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  3  feet.      Its  timber  is  soft  and 

QBfiily  worked,  but  12*  deficient  in  tensile  strength  and  dumbility,  and 

Uierefore  in  uo  great  demand. 

Tbe  Hi  Iky  oak  ((Jj^eviiha  JHUiana,  G.  tobiuta)  grows  tx>  the  height  of 
\  i%>i%  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  yields  a  wood  very 
for  cabinet-mo  king, 
"  p-woTKi  {HnrpitUia  penrlufn)  is  a  tall  tree  with  beautifxiUy 
Iror  of  vnnons  'jh^TdcH,  and  susceptible  of  a  tine  polish. 

grows  to  a  great  height,   8ometimL*s 


and  in  good  demand. 


ter  of  d  feet      Its  timber  is   liirht   and 


The  colonial  pint*  (Araucaria  Cunnintfft/tmii)  {&  one  of  the  &tu^t  rivr* 
of  Au&tralia,  sriinetimes  reaching  a  height  of  200  feet,  with  a  t 
ft^et  thick.      Its  tinil>er  is  extensively  used,  he'ing  cbenper   £1j*mi  A^n 
itn| lotted  pine  :  it  is  white  in  colour,  and  eiisily  wrought* 

Native  beech  (Gmelirm  L^iMmrdtH)  is  also  u  tree  of  Tidble  ptoportloo^  I 
rcviching  150  feet  in  height.  Its  timber  is  grcAtJy  in  demaiKi  hmja^] 
superior  to  most  native  timber  when  exposed^  a^*  it  neii*  '  '  nm\ 
warps,  Tn  colour  Uie  wood  is  white  or  silvery*  with  a  tin 

licsides  the  varieties  mentioned  above,  there  are  in  i 
many  otlier  trees^  yielding  timber  of  larju'e  size  and  of 
the  abundiUMX"  of  timber  of  other  descriptions  mon^ 
hitherto  witistied  the  local  demand,  and  the  resourc*,^ 
been  alniost  entirely  overlooked.     The  subjt-ct  of  the  ti. 
Colony,  viewed  from  a  commercial  standpoint^  is  trc^iii,.  .„  i*..«J.] 
the  part  of  tins  volume  dealing  with  forestry  and  fisheries. 

The  character  of  the  vegetation  of  tlie  brush  forests  alters  r 
according  to  the  latitude.      The  trees  of  the  Arauearta  aii 
tribes,  as  well  as  the  principal  varieties  of  cedar,  find  :<  * 
the  northern  parts  of  the  Colony,  while  nmny  of  the  trr- 
south  have  no  representatives  in  the  northern  forest**.       XJi 
brush  lands  \^  wofKloiHruDv  fprtile,  consisting  as  it  doe&  of 
Dlcanic  r-  decayed  vegetaUWuittrteT' 

J0then '    ■  _;  —Mil, 

Scrub  Forests* 

The  scrub  forests  are  found  in  the  poor  soils,  prinoipallv  fn 

Lachlan  and  Darling  districts.      The  chief  species  repv 

pine,  the  acacia,  ami  the  eucalyptus,  but  although  som^ 

of  great  beuuty,  thr^'  have  little  commercial  value.  Tlje  most  uninvil 

jiortion  of  the  Colony  is  covered  with  scrub,  and  the  mallet 

clothed  as  they  are  with  stnnt^'d  timber — a  variety  of  the  ♦  ' 

impress  the  travcUennore  unfavourably  than  would  even  a  Ui. 

SpsctFtc  Gravity  ksT>  STftENnTii  or  Tiubkbs. 

Tli«  »p6ci£c  gravity  and  i^esistance  to  breaking  of  variovis  Kew  f^nuili ' 
Wales  timbers,  and  of  some  of  the  bestrjuiown   European  ar 
varieties,  ore  shown  in  the  following  table,     Witli  regard  to  t! 
South  Wales  timh^rs,  it  iihauld  be  mentioned  that  the  tests  vr 
with  picked  Rpecimccs,  no  that  the  results  are  perhaps  rr- 
hischcr  than  would  be  obtained  in  actual   practice.      The 
ri  '         *  *      "    id  which  is  reoi  ' 

1  foot  apart, 
bolHuuu  the  pomts  (A  support,  or 
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'hen  W  =  load  applied  at  middle  of  beam  between  supports,  h  =  breadth, 
=  depth,  i  =  length  of  beam,  and  s  =  co-efficient  of  rupture  or  breaking 
:ress  per  square  inch  : — 


Timber  Trixni. 


ttealstaaec  Lo 
of  nipt^r^i^ 


Xeir  SoiLth  Walet — 

Sjiotted  gum    

(irey  gum    

F'looded  gum   

Red  gum      

Woolly  butt     

Hlackbutt    

White  ironbark 
(irey  iron  bark     .... 
Red  ironbark 

Forest  oak    

Turpentine  

Stringy  Ijark     

Black wootl  '    

Tallow-wood    

Australian  teak 

Mahogany    

Forest  mahogany    . 
Swamp  mahogany 
White  beech 
Mountain  ash 

Rosewood      

Pine      


European  and  other  Fordjn — 

Ash   

Beech    

Birch     

Bullet-tree  

Chestnut      

F^bony       

Elm       

Fir,  Red  pine      

,,     Spruce     

,,     Larch       

Oreenheart      

Kauri  pine  (New  Zealand) 

Lance  wood     

Lignum  vit-v    ...  

Miihogany  { Honduras) 

,,  (Spanish)     

Oak(Briti8h)       

„     (Dantzic)     

,,     (American)      

Sycamore 

T(?ak  (Indiati)      

WiUow 


lb.  per  sq.  inch 

•995 

13,300 

•917 

13.100 

1-178 

14,800 

•995 

6,900 

1022 

12.700 

1-067 

13.709 

1-177 

16,900 

M82 

17,900 

1^224 

16,300 

1-208 

15.500 

1109 

11,700 

1-Ul 

13,900 

1129 

10,300 

1-233 

15.260 

1000 

14,400 

1-201 

14.500 

1-156 

13.800 

1-216 

12,100 

roos 

15.600 

1065 

11.500 

1-189 

10,600 

•868 

8,800 

-753 

13,000 

-690 

10.500 

•711 

11.700 

1046 

19,000 

•535 

10.660 

1-193 

27,000 

•544 

7.900 

•48  to   ^70 

8.300 

•48  to    70 

11,100 

•50  to    56 

7.500 

rooi 

22,000 

•579 

11,000 

675  to  101 

17,350 

65  to  1-33 

12,000 

•56 

11,500 

•85 

7,600 

•69  to  -99 

11,800 

•69  to  -99 

8,700 

•99 

10.600 

•59 

9,600 

•66  to   -88 

15,500 

•40 

6,600 

66 


PART  VIII. 


CONSTITUTION    AND    GOVERNMENT. 

THE  record  of  New  South  Wales  as  a  Crown  Colony  belongs  more  to 
history  than  to  current  statistics.  It  is  therefore  not  proposed,  in 
the  following  sketch,  to  deal  with  matters  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  Responsible  Government,  though  a  brief  narrative  of  the  early  history 
find  settlement  of  the  country  will  be  found  in  the  opening  pages  of  this 
volume. 

The  present  form  of  government  was  inaugurated  about  forty  years 
ago,  the  "  Act  to  confer  a  Constitution  on  New  South  Wales,  and  to 
grant  a  Civil  list  to  Her  Majesty,"  having  received  the  Royal  assent  oa 
the  IGth  July,  1855.  This  important  statute  was  proclaimed  in  Sydney 
on  the  24th  November  of  the  same  year,  and  at  once  came  into 
o[)erati()n,  sweeping  away  entirely  the  former  system,  and  constituting 
«in  elective  representative  Chamber,  thus,  by  the  granting  of  equal  privi- 
leges, making  the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales  the  equals  of  their 
countrymen  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  ties  which  bound  the 
Colony  to  the  Empire  were  in  no  way  loosened,  for  the  Constitution  Act 
simply  conceded  to  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  the  same  right* 
which  prevailed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  namely,  of  taxing  themselves^ 
and  of  being  governed  by  Ministers  responsible  to  a  Parliament  elected 
by  the  people.  The  authority  vest^  in  the  Sovereign  remains  the  same 
as  before,  though  the  mode  of  its  exercise  is  widely  different.  Th« 
Sovereign,  previous  to  Responsible  Government,  exercised,  through  the 
(jrovernor,  almost  despotic  power.  This  official  in  times  past  united  in 
himself  the  executive  and  legislative  functions,  and  personal  liberty  and 
independence  were  to  no  small  degree  in  his  power.  With  the  establish- 
ment of  Responsible  Government  this  state  of  things  ceased,  and  the 
greatest  measure  of  individual  liberty  is  now  found  compatible  with  tbe 
full  protection  of  public  riglits.  The  readiness  with  which  the  peopto 
of  the  Colony  adapted  themselves  to  the  forms  and  practice  of  their  new 
government  was  not  a  little  remarkable,  and  fully  justified  their  assump- 
tion of  its  privileges. 

All  laws  are  enacted  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  "  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Legislative  Assembly,"  the 
Governor,  as  the  Royal  Deputy,  giving  the  assent  of  the  Sovereign 
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r,.-«^i  nt./ly  to  Act«  of  Pftrliamejit,  or  reserving  them  for  the  oon-^'' ''  '^  H^tn 
-  ign  if  he  Sihould  think  i\L     In  order  that  the  d  n 

!•  (  n-.-ifly  understood,  it  will   be  well  to  consider,  nn»i  t 

i!»,  the  several  elements  of  which  the  (Jovernraent  iind   f 

TNIC  aOVERNOlt 

^v\tM\^^  tn  the  year  1879  the  G4>vernor  of  the  Colony  was  appointed 

it  under  the  Great  Seal  ;    but  in  that  year  tiie  practice 

I  by  the  adv-ice  of  8ir  Alfred  Stephen^  given  during  lh» 

are  ot  ottice  of  8ir  Hercules  llnbinsou.     The  change  was  tirst  (tarried 

i  in  the  fiiipointment  of  Hir  Augustus  Loftus,     The  office  of  Govemor 

now  constituted  by  fijetrnanent   Letters  Patent^  and  by  a  gtanding 

[liaiioiii,  iiiateud  of  $48  formerly  by  letters  issued  pro  fmc  rice  only. 

» Governor  receivt^a  hi*  apjxjintmeut  at  present  by  Comimasioo  under 

Koynl  wigii  manual  and  aignet»  which  recites  the  Ijettern  Patent  of 

2Stli  A|>TxL   187*J,  as  well  as  the  instructiona  issued  (under   sign 

arjtl  "  '      ition  of  the  Queen's    **wib   nml 

,  thus  recited  and  enforced  droi^ft* 
>uv  in  UavcteJ  ami  iiaipowerefl  ^^U)  do  and  t  I 

I  .  >tnfr  to  hh  ofhrf*  ."lecording  to  the  tenor  *>f  tli  i- 

I  of  nuch  <  H  may  be  iaauefl  to  him  under  uarwigu 

Kignet,  ^'  to  such  instruetionM  as    may    from 

to  lime  bi_*  given  to  hitn  under  uur  nign  luanual  and  »ignet,  or  by 
i*r  in  our  Privy  Council,  or  by  tut  thrtjugh  one  of  uur  Principiil 
of  State-,  and  t<j  aueh  laws  a«  are  now  or  shall  liereaftrr  b# 
^  in  thn  Colony*"    By  a  custotu  which  has  now  long  prevailed»  no 
rwmor  ret«iins  his  office  longer  than  six  years.     Should  the  Govornor 
for  beeomo  incapable  during  hi«  tenure  of  ofiicc,  or  l*e  removed  before 
arrival  of  his  successor*  or  ebould  be  have  otxmsion  to  leave   the 
cmy  for  any  coiu'il         "      ■  riod,  the  Govern  men  t  th  to  *        '  l 

^by  the  L}ettt*-tt>i  I  c jr  ;  or,  if  tfiere  be  no  Lieut*  ;  :\ 

ii  .A  .Uov  to  be  appointt'd  iicc<jrding  to  the  [*rov  isioui*  ot 

leTi  jfMn^trnrtinns.     The  present  LieuteujuitrGovemor 

frvi'r  Kt.,  C.J.,  who  wn.s  appointed  by  a 

r%   18UL 

iit^Governor,  fir,  in  his  absence,  the  Adminii5ti*ator,  i** 

ids  Comniiadon  to  execute  tlin  otfice  of  (Jovemor  during 

ttpof^ary  absence  of  the  Governor  fn>m   tho  Colony  :    but   the 

not  be  absent,  except  in  accfirdance  with  the  terms  of 

He  ioay  not  leave  the  Colony  without  the  Queen't* 

i*  iL\w'  1  )r  a  periof!  oxceeding  one  month  at  a  time,  or  exceeding 

r*giitr  one   month   for  every  year  of  his  aer%nce,   unless  on 

of  a  neighbouring  c*>lony  ;  but,  on  the  othej* 

,    leave  the  C<3lony  for  any  period  not  exceeding 

*lllouib  wiUiOiii  il«9  being  reckoned  as  a  departure^  if  h<«  shall  have 
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previously  inforinetl  the  Executive  Council  in  writing  of  bis  intention, 
an  dappointal  a  deputy  to  act  for  hiiu  till  his  return.  This  deputy  most, 
in  the  tii*st  instance,  Imj  the  Lieutenant-Governor  ;  but  if,  from  any  cause, 
his  services  are  not  available,  the  Governor  may  appoint  whom  he  pleasei 
as  his  deputy. 

The  Governor's  functions,  accordinjij  to  the  Lettera  Patent,  Gom- 
niission,  and  Instructions,  may  be  recapitulated  as  follow  : — 

The  Governor  is  the  custiKlian  of  the  Grwit  Seal,  under  which  all 
Crown  <;rants,  (»tc  ,  must  pass. 

The  (rovernor  has  the  appointment  of  his  own  Council — the  Ezeen- 
tive.  He  is  also  to  summon  that  Council,  and  is  ordinarily  itB 
President :  but  in  his  absence  some  other  member  may  be  nominated 
to  preside.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  appoint  some  member  of  the 
Ministry  permanent  Vice-President,  who  presides  in  the  absence  of  the 
(iovcM'nor. 

The  GDvernor  is  the  fountain  of  honour  within  the  Colony,  since  to 
liim  belonjj^s  the  power  t<i  appoint,  in  the  Queens  name,  all  Jiidg«^ 
Justices  of  the  Peju^e,  C-ommissioners,  and  other  "necessary  officen 
and  Ministers";  and,  by  virtue  of  his  powei-s  as  Viceroy,  he  may 
i-emove  fn)m  the  exercise  of  his  office  any  official  so  appointed 

The  Governor  is  also  the  depositary  of  the  prerogative  of  meicj 
within  the  Colony,  having  it  in  his  jx)wer  to  pardon,  either  absolutely 
or  conditif)nally,  any  offender  convicted  in  Now  South  Walea     He 
also  remit  liiu^s,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  due  to  the  Crown,  but  He 
cannot  ])ardon  or  remit  on  the  condition  of  the  offender  voluntaiilf 
leaving  the  Colony,  imless  the  offence  has  been  a  jiolitical  one  only.     & 
all   capit^il    cjises   until    recently   the   final    njsi)onsibility  of 
w^hether  or  not  the  death  penalty  should  be  carried  out  rested  sbMjjr 
with  the  (Governor,  but,  by  a  new  arran^^ement  which  has  been  agreed 
to  by  all  th«'  Australasian  colonies,  such  final  power  is  now  exeroMd 
by  the  (iov(^riif>r  *'with  the  advict;  of  th(;  Executive  CounciL"     Tli§ 
places  the  proci'dnre  of  tlies<'>  colonicjs,  in  regard  to  capital  casee^ 
similar  lin<*s  t<i  th*^  system  that  has  for  some  time  past  been  in  fone 
in  Canada.      Its  adopticm  was  supr^estird  and  stronply  urged  by  Loll 
Onslow,  the  former  (;lovernor  of  N<;w  Zealand,  and  Lord  KnutaCndi 
the  Sf'cretary  of  State  for  the  CJohmies  in  the  second  Salisbury  Ai^ 
ministration,  ascert^iined  the  views  of  the  various  Australasian      '     '"^ 
upon  the  subject.     It  l>eing  found  that  they  all  accepted  the 
as  an  improvemi'iit  upon  the  pnictice  then  existing,  a  circular 
was  sent  to  each  trolony  with  instructions  for  its  adoption.     The 
system  was  fii*8t  used  in  New  South  Wales  towaixls  the  end  of 
1892. 

The  (ir»vernf»r  is  also  vesti^l  with  thi*  authonty  of  the  Crown, 
him  t<i  nominate  the  nifiidiers  of  the  XJpiier  House  of  the  Jjdgjuir 
and  to  summon,  pron>gu('  to  a  future  day,  or  dissolve  "any  lefH 
ixxly  "  existing  in  the  Colony. 
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His  instnictioDS,  however,  provide  that  \n  the  exercise  of  tlie  al>ove 

^^GWirrs  the  Governor  in  to  act  by  the  atlviee  of  the  Executive  Council 

in  alt  CIISO.S  t'xcept  tliose  whose  iifitiu-e  is  such  that  in  his  i»pinion  the 

fiiibltc  service  *^>vouJci  sustiuri  niateiial   prejuflice,"  or  in  nmtteis  too 

tr'  -ubniit  to  the  Council,  or  **too  urgent  to  ailniit  of  their  nrlvice 

}n  r*' ;  hut  in  all  snoh  urgent  easels  he  must  eonmuinicMte  t^  the 

i  '>oon  as  practicable  the  tneasur**s  taken  hy  him,  hhiI  hi»  rea.sons 

f  It  is  exi>res^sly  jirriviHeil,  hnwever,  that  the  Governor  may, 

:  fit,  cli8regar«l  the  a«iviee  of  titc  Exc^eutiv»>  antl  act  in  direct 

to  the  declared  will  of  hi.s  ailvisers,  but  in  ?,ueh  cajueH  he  is 

d   Ui   make  a   full   report  of  the   whole  eircumst-anee^  for  the 

.-.■iuiition  of  the  Secretary  of  State  fur  the  Colonies. 

The  Governor  acts  as  Viceroy  as  regards  giving  the  Boyal  assent  to 

Bills  passed  by  the  Legislature,  or  reserving  them  for  the 

-(deration  of  the  Sovereign.     The  instruction.s  di*al  nt  large 

*iT,  but  it  is  usual  in  practice  to  be  guiJed  to  a  large 

nKiee  4 if  the  law  othceit^  of  the  Crown,     lljere  are  eight 

liidirmt  clashes  of  Bills,  however,  tci  which  the  Govenior  is*  bound  to 

frfuve  the  Royal  assent.     They  are : — 

(L)  Divorce  Bills  (that  is,  private  bills  divorcing  piiiiicular 
person  f^), 

it)  BiIIh  making  any  kind  of  grant,  gratuity,  or  donation  to  the 
Oovenion 

(3,^  Bill**  affecting  the  currency. 

li)  Bills  imposing  ditlerential  duties,  which  are  not  in  accordance 
with  tlie  AuHtralian  Colonies  Duties  Act,  1873, 

l;X)  Bills  apparently  oonti*arv'  to  Imperial  treaty  ohli^tions. 

16,)  Bills  intcHering  with  the  discipline  or  control  of  Her  Majesty'si 
land  or  sea  forces  employed  in  the  Colony. 

(7.)  Bills  of  great  importance,  or  extraordinary  in  their  nature, 
whereby  the  Hoyal  prerogative,  or  the  rights  ami  pro[ierty 
of  Her  Majesty's  siilijeets  residing  beyond  t!ie  Colony,  or 
the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 
clcpendencies,  may  be  prejudiced. 

(S.'l  Bills  containing  provisions  to  which  the  Royal  assent  has 
already  been  refused,  or  wdiieh  have  been  once  disallowed, 
unless  they  contain  a  clause  sus)>encling  their  operation 
until  the  Queen  s  pleasur*^  has  been  signi^ed,  or  uub ss  the 
Governor  is  satisfied  that  there  is  urgent  necessity  for 
bringing  any  such  Bill  into  immediate  ojH^ration,  in  which 
case  he  h  eni|Mjwered  to  assent  to  the  liill  on  hehulf  of 
the  Queen,  if  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  EnghnKl, 
or  inconsistent  with  Imperial  treaty  obligations  :  and  in 
every  mich  case  lie  is  i*€M|uired  to  transmit  the  Bill  to  iter 
Majesty,  together  with  his  reasons  for  assenting  to  it. 


7*^  CONSTITUTION    AND    GOVERNMENT. 

The  following  Acts  of  Parliament  regulate  the  action  of  the  Governar 
in  assenting  t-o  Bills  on  behalf  of  the  Queen^  or  rescniiig  them  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Sovereign  ; — 5  and  6  Vic,  tmp.  76,  sck.-8.  31-32  ;  7 
and  8  Vic,  c;ip.  74,  sec  7  ;  and  13  and  14  Yic,  cap.  59,  seeti.  13,  32, 
and  33.  The  effect  of  these  enactments  is  to  deprive  any  reserved  Bill 
of  all  force  aiul  legality  until  the  Queen's  ussent  thereto  has  Ijeen  forxnalljr 
communicated  tf>  the  Cloveroor  ;  and  power  is  given  to  Her  Majesty  to 
vet<t  any  Bill  to  which  the  liovernor  has  assented  on  her  behalf  within 
twn  years  after  the  receipt  of  such  Bill  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  tlie 
Colonies,  iu  which  cajse  the  Bill  is  to  be  declared  null  and  void  by 
messaj^^e  uf  the  G<  ivei-nor,  and  proclamation.  Reserved  Bills  are  to  he 
laid  l>efoie  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  and  the  Queen  may  allow  them  or 
i)ot  within  a  period  of  two  ye^nrs  from  the  day  on  which  they  were 
reserved  by  th? Governor.  The  Queen*s  assent  to  reserved  Bills  niay  be 
transmitted  by  telegram. 

By  the  Act  7  Vic,  No.  1 G,  all  Acts  of  Parliament  which  hocome  law 
are  required  to  be  registered  by  the  Registrar-General  within  ten  days 
of  their  no  becoming  law. 

The  above  is  a  summary  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Governor, 
defined  by  bis  instructions  and  the  Letters  Patent,  but  additional  duties 
have  been  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Constitution  and  Electoral  Acts. 
In  accordance  with  these  enactments  he  must  summon  the  Legislative 
Assembly  ;  appoint  the  President  of  the  Jjegislative  Council ;  prorogue 
or  ilissolve  Parliament ;  a|>point  his  mbiisters /?ro/>rio  motii  ;  also  appoint^ 
with  the  advice  of  tlit^  Executive,  all  public  officers  whose  appointment 
is  not  vested  in  heads  of  departments  ;  issue  all  warrants  for  the 
payment  of  money  ;  issue  the  writs  for  general  elections,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Speaker,  issue  writs  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  tlidr 
Assembly. 

In  summoning,  proit>guing^  or  dissolving  Parliament,  the  Governor 
usually  acts  according  to  the  a*lviee  tendered  him  by  the  Cabinet,  but 
he  is  in  no  way  bound  to  do  so  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  sometimes 
decline<l  to  he  guided  by  his  Ministers.  This,  however,  has  never 
hapji^ened  except  in  respect  to  granting  a  dissolution.  As  to  summoning 
or  proroguing,  a  difference  of  opinion  is  hardly  likely  t«3  arise.  The 
relations  established  betweeji  the  Ministry  and  the  representatives  of 
the  peijple  are  in  accurdance  with  the  time-honoured  precedents  prevail 
ing  in  Great  Britain^  which  may  be  thus  delined.  Tlie  Cabinet  must  be 
chos«?n  from— "(1)  Membei"s  of  the  Legislature;  (2)  holding  the  same 
political  views,  and  chosen  from  the  party  possessing  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  (3)  carrying  out  a  concerted  policy  ;  (4)  under  % 
common  responsibility^  to  be  aignitied  by  a  collective  resignation  in  the 
event  of  Parliamentarj'  ceiisui*e;  and  (5)  acknowledging  a  eomman 
hubordinntion  to  one  Chief  Minister." 

The  Imperial  rule  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  a  Government 
is  bound  to  resign  is  as  follows  : — Censure,  involving  loss  of  oiHce, 
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eoHivty  witb  the  Lower  House,  or  popular  bmncU  of  the  Legislatui^e  ; 
honrie,  directly  a  Ministry  faib  to  command  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Oussuncmfi,  it  must  give  place  to  another,  Want  of  confidence  in  a 
GybinH.  may  be  shown  in  three  ways :  first,  by  a  direct  vote  of  censure^ 
or  A  sprdlic  declaration  of  want  of  confidence  ;  second,  by  a  vote 
dntfifimving  of  fniane  act  of  the  Government  ;  t»r,  third,  by  the  rejee- 
tiofi  if  some  important  meiibure  introduced  by  the  Ministry.  In  any 
»if  tfccti  cBsms  Ministers  must  either  resi^^n,  or  uppeal  t*!  tin*  country  if 
thrr  can  \^^  the  Sovereign  tc7  sanction  a  new  electirm. 

These  rules  ha^'e  been  virtually  adoptt^d  in  Now  South  Wales,  and 

ihf  undoubted  right  of  the  Governor^  as  the  depositary  of  the  Royal 

yr '    -  *■-  1=^  to  refuse  to  grant  a  dissolution,  if  he  think  fit,  Ims  Vieen 

r  1  once  exercbed.     In  March,    1877,  Bir  Hercules  Robinsf^n 

pRTU>^_ni  TO  iriiiii  ;i  ilissolntion  to  Sir  John  Kobert.son,  and  in  Septemlier 

ottllv  wim*   y^    I  fje  also  declined  to  enable  Sir  Henry  Parkes  to  go  to 

tfe»  country.     The  reason  alleged  in  each  case  was  that  the  Asnembly 

PphuKl  U}  make  provi*Hr»7(  ft *r  the  expenditure  of  the  year.     It  will  thus 

he  Men  that  a  ihility  is  thrown  u|>i:>u  the  Governor  in  the 

r|wrk^  f*f  thi  [  right  of  ji^rantin^  or  refusing  a  diHsolution 

•  ^nt,  and  in  the  ca-sei  mentioned  it  can  hartlly  he  doubted  that 

"1         ie^  liobinson  acted  within  his  powers,     llie  Viceroy  is  the 

eonasnrator  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  tlie  wh<iie  population,  and  it 

ouBt  be  evident  that  grave  evils  woidd  ensue  should  a  dissolution  take 

pboe  before  supplien  had  been  granted, 

TLe  exercise  of    the   prerogative  of    mercy  is   such   an    important 

frin-'iion  of  Ihr?  Governor,  antl    he   is  bo  liable  on  some  occasions  to 

tr»>Dg  pre^ure  brought  to  bear  upon  liim  in  connection  with  it, 

1^   will  l»e  well  to  quote  at  length  the  iimtructions  received  a  few 

upon  this  point.     Tlie  mode  of  procedure  in  capital  cases  has 

>    ^  .     I    tn  referred  to,  and  in  other  cases  the  Governor  is  instructed 

i5o(  'o  panion  or  rejirieve  any  offender  witliout  receiving  the  advice  of 

Mae,  at  least,  of  his  Miidsters  ;  and  in  any  case  in  which  such  pardon 

or  reprieve  might  directly  affect  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  or  of  any 

<otmtnf   or  place  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  of  the 

O.ilony,   the  Governor  shall,   before  deciding   as   to  either  pardon  or 

those  interests  specially  intcj  his  own  pei'sonal  ciuisidera- 

tion  with  such  advice  as  afoi^esfiid.      In  another  part  of 

^bruciion^  the  Governor  is  permitted  to  act  in  opposition  to  the 

of  the  Executive  Council  *'  if  he  see  auQicient  cause/'  but  he  is 

Ui  report  any  such  matter  to  the  Sovereign  witliout  delay. 

'H  r  ■  V,  rptir»n  to  the  rolt  that  every  exercise  by  the  Governor  of  the 
I  :       _  iiive  is  subject,  practically,  to  the  control  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, occurs  \n  *  i     ti  w ith  the  exercise  of  his  otfioe as  Conimander-in- 
Qdef  of  the  laji  I  forces.     The  Governor's  jjowers  in  thia  regard 
^  dtsfmed  and  regulated  by  the  Military  and  Naval  Forces  Kegulatton 
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Act  of  1871.  which,  after  providing  for  the  raising  and  maintenance 
o£  a  standi tis;  force,  gt>es  on  to  vest  the  supreoic  command  in  the 
**  Governor,''  wliich  title,  in  the  interpretation  clause,  is  defined  to 
meaii  *'the  Governor  witli  the  mhice  of  the  Executive  Council,'*  nnUu 
th^  cu'iiteH  Hhnll  other leu^,  indicate.  Full  powers  with  relatinn  to  the 
Volunteer  Force  are  alsri  bestowed  on  the  tiovej'nor  liy  the  Volunteer 
KeiLjulation  Act  of  1867*  but  in  thi»,  as  in  th*^  former  statute,  **Governor'' 
j>nly  means  *'the  Governor  with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council;' 
if  ikiH  mfctnin^  is  itof  i/tconiftMfsnt  with  the  context  or  mthj^ct-matter.  It 
will  at  one©  be  seen  that  these  are  both  important  limitations,  as  in 
certain  imaginable  contingencies  the  Governor  is  ieft  free  to  act  on  lii« 
own  responsibility.  This  places  the  Governor  almost  in  the  position  of 
the  Cuairiiaiider  in-Chief  in  England  (when  such  an  otiieer  exists^  which 
is  very  seldom,  the  control  of  the  army  usually  being  vested  in  GenemU 
commanding4n  chief)  ;  that  is,  he  has  at  times  the  absolute  disposal  of 
the  aruied  force  of  the  Colony »  This  power  is  peculiar  to  New  8ouih 
Wales,  as  in  other  Britisli  Colonies  tbe  Governor  possess^  s  no  more 
pcjwer  over  the  military  than  he  does  ov^er  any  Gi\^l  department  of  the 
Service.  Tiie  position  of  the  Governor  as  Captain-Geneiul  does  not,  how- 
ever, give  hira  power  to  take  the  direct  command  of  Imperial  troops, 
should  any  such  be  stationed  in  the  Colony. 

As  regards  the  far  more  important  i^nwer  of  the  Governor  to  |»roc!aim 
martial  law,  ditfcrent  of>iiiitms  are  held.  But  there  is  no  doTil>t»  as  the 
]}ower  has  not  been  conferred  by  any  statute  in  force  in  the  Colony, 
tlmt,  if  it  exists,  it  muHt  be  a  matter  of  prerogative.  The  necessity  for 
proclaifuing  martial  law  has  happily  never  occurred  since  the  advent  oE 
Responsible  Government. 
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The  Executive  Cr»tincil  is  composed  of  the  ten  Ministers,  naDn€>1 
the  Chief  Secretary,  tlie  Treasurer,  the  Attorney-General,  tlie  iSec 
retary  for  Lands,  tbe  Secretary  for  Public  Works,  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Seei'etary  for  Mines 
and  Agriculture,  and  the  Postmaster-General,  with  sometimes  a  Vice* 
President  of  tlie  Executive  Council,  who  is  without  a  portfolio.  These 
form  tin*  Cal>inet,  and,  of  loiuse,  are  responsible  to  Parlianunt.  The 
Ministry,  as  the  advisers  of  the  Governor,  must  also  retain  his  con- 
iidence  ;  but,  practically,  this  is  seldom  likely  to  be  withdmwn,  so  long 
as  they  can  command  a  working  maj(>rity  in  the  Assendily.  The 
Governor  may  dissolve  Parlianaent  altliough  the  Ministry  have  nol 
sustained  a  defeat,  and  in  this  case  the  continued  existence  of  any 
Government  would  depend  directly  on  tbe  vote  of  the  constituencies, 
hut  such  a  contingency  can  happen  but  seldom.  ^ 
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H  It  is  rnre  for  more  than  one  iJinistrr  to  be  selected  from  tlic^  Upper 
fcou«n»  although  at  the  present  time  tlunt?  are  two»  and  it  will  thus  lie 
■ecn  that  the  prinoiptu  of  the  re^tponsibiHty  of  inembei*s  of  the  (Jo\'ern- 
■Hent  U}  Parliatiieni  is  fully  carried  out.  For  every  act  of  the  Uovornor 
^18   Viceroy  «oiue  Minint^r  is  renponaihle  to  Parliament :  and  even  in 

matters    of    Ituperial    inU^rest,    wJiei-e    the    fiiiiil    onus    rests  ui>on   the 
ti  .   ht^  liiioself  is  respoiisibli*  to  the  IinptTial  Cinverutneut,  \vh»»8e 

k;  are  under  the  control  of  the  lIou«e  of  Comaion-'5,   ko  that  no 

■pupiioi*^  iii  left  for  the  exerciseof  any  arbitrary  aet.  The  Crown,  except 
Bl  two  instances  (appeals  to  the  Privy  C*>uneil,  imd  the  bestowal  of 
Ktlcs),  acts  townrtls  the  KxeeiitivG  through  its  repi-eAenl-Jitive,  the 
Bovemor ;  and  so  long  aj;^'Oiu4  the  inception  of  Responsible  Govrrriinrnt, 
Karl  Grey  deelar^ed^  in  un  otHcial  despatch,  that  he  ghonld  make  **  a 
HidiciouB  U4»e  of  the  jnilueuce,  rather  than  of  the  authority,  of  his  oHice/* 
nrbieh  wia^s  maxitii  has  u»unlly  l>een  followed*  But  in  L*xtrenie  aisca^ 
kicb  lu  when  his  stinction  h  requesteil  to  any  ilh*gal  jiroceeding,  the 
IDovernor  is  bnund,  without  tpiesticm,  to  keep  the  law,  though  he  may 
TV  *  'm'  brought  into  hr/>tile  T'elations  with  the  Cabinet.  Sir  Michael 
il  ich»  in  n  connnunication  to  the  Grivernur-deneral  <>f  ('anrula  in 

llMy,  cicivrly  laid  down  the  doctrine  ihnt  the  Governor  i«f  any  British 
BoJony  '^haii  an  unquestionable  conhtitutionttl  rij^ht  t^>  dismiss  his 
Btinisters,  if  from  any  cause  he  feels  it  incuinb<*nt  on  him  to  do  so/' 
Bhh  dot^<^  not  militate  against  the  doctrin*^  of  responsdbility»  for  if  the 
P'  appoiutetl  by   the  Governor  do  not  possess  the  coididence  of 

P  rst,  they  cannot  hohl  otiice,  and  hence  the  Govt»rnor  will  be 

Breed  to  give  waTj  or  else  fiersevere  till  he  can  select  a  MiniHtry 
■rhtim  the  Assembly  will  accept.  The  tinal  control  will  thus  be,  ^i^  in 
■fvcry  other  case,  with  the  represcmtativea  of  the  peiiple,  Tn  m;itters 
W   routine    the    Governor   will    neces-sarily   act   on    the  advice  of  his 

Mini*tter»,  and  in  moftt  ca»e«  i^elatin^  to  the  internal  economy  of  the 
fit*4,  he  will  even  adopt  the  individual  reeomniendationa  of  the 
liy  whom  they  are  severally  conti*olled, 
A  of  [lurely    Iiupenal   intereijt,    the   Governor  ia 

re^pt  ish  authorities  far  their  due  conservation.     If, 

-  *A   inA  action  f>n  any   such  matter,    he  is  involved  in  a 

M  us  Ministers,   he  is  bound  to  n*fer  them  to  the  Sotemgn, 

■faoiifd  his  a^^tron  h/ive  been  endftrsed  by  the  ('oloninl  Gilice.  If  his 
Kgdnct  w  not  approve*!  of  in  Enghmd  he  would  most  likely  hen*called, 
^^Hlowg  from  this,  that  in  no  c.»we  ean  the  Governor  be  held  to  l>e 
^^^kaible  directly  to  Parliament  for  his  conduct.  His  Ministers  ar^ 
^^Hllatble,  but  perstjnally  he  haa  only  t<i  render  an  account  to  the 
^H^n  itiself— that  is,  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

H  The  Executive  Council  cannot  discharge  uny  function  unh«8  duly 
m\  I    by   the  Go%*ern(»r,   and  at  least  two  members,   besides  the 

E  i»r  presiding  mend-w?r,  are  present  to  form  a  quorum.      Formal 

Kiiut<^  art*,  of  coursei  kept  of  all  proceedings. 
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c  Executive  Council,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  as  followa 

>emiernn<l  Colonial  Treasurer The  Hon.  George  HoustonnReid 

Jhief  Secretary' The  Hon.  James  Nixon  Brnnker 

AtU^niey-Oeneral  TheHon.  John  Henry  Want,  QA 

Secretary  for  Lands. The  Hon.  Joseph  Hector  Carrutl 

Secretary  for  Public  Works The  Hon.  James  Henry  Young 

MinisU'r  of  Public  Instruction The  Hon.  Jacob  Garrard 

Minister  of  Justice The  Hon.  A11)ert  John  Gonld 

Post  iiiaater-Goneral The  H  on.  Joseph  Cook 

Secretary  for  Mines  and  Agriculture..  The  Hon.  Sydney  Smith 
Vice-President     of     the    Elxccutive 

Council  and  Representative  of  the 

Goveniment     in    the    Legislative 

Council  (witliout  portfolio)  The  Hon.  Andrew  Garran,  LIi.D 

Since  the  introduction  of  Responsible  Goveninient  there  hai 
twont y-s(»v(»n  Ministries,  the  average  tenure  of  office  l>eing  one  y« 
thrf'e  months.  Nine  Governments  have  been  displaced  by  v< 
censuns  expresswl  or  implied,  and  three  resigned  thi-ougli  harii 
ih'featcd  on  imi)ortant  measures  of  policy,  while  two  retired  on 
l>e(fn  saved  from  defeat  only  by  the  Speakers  casting-vote,  aii< 
others  through  a  mf)tion  for  the  adjounnnent  of  the  House  havii 
carric»d  against  them.  Three  Ministries  were  merged  into  the  snci 
ones ;  live  resigned  without  a  direct  vote  having  Ixjen  carried 
tliem,  l)ut  in  consequence  of  not  j)ossessing  a  working  majorit 
Gov(M'ninent  fell  to  pieces  through  intcTual  disjigreements;  a 
resij^'iiod  in  consequence  of  thc^  (Governor  declining  to  appoint 
Legislative  Council  a  certain  number  of  its  nomin4*es. 

TJfJ-J  PARLIAMENT, 

It  setMus  a  singidar  omission  in  the  Con.stitution  Act  that  no 
is  ;^iv(?n  of  tlie  n-lative  pow(?rs  of  the  Legislative  Council  an 
live  A.ssembly.     Such  is  the  fact,  but  little  inconvenience 
thereby,  since  by  common  consc?ni  it  has  beiMi  agit^ed  that  the 
regulating  tin*  proce^rdings  ancl  rehitions,  intfr  sf*,  of  the  twc 
the  Imjiorial  Parliament  shall  Ijo  followed,  as  far  as  applica' 
South  Wales.    The  Constitution  Act  provides  that  all  mune 
Ih»  intnKluced  in  the  Lower  House  only.     Tlie  im^x^rtant 
House  of  Commons,  atiirmed  two  hundred  years  ago  ar 
enforced  eversinci.*,  that  **all  aids  and  supplies,  and  aids  to 
in  Parliament,  are  the  sole  gift  of  the  Commons,  and  itis  t 
right  of  tlie  Commons  to  direct,  limit,  and  ap]>oiut  in 
ends,  ]»ui'poses,  consideiutions,  conditions,  limitations,  anr 
of  such  grants,  which  ought  not  to  be  changed  or  alterec 
of  Lonls,'*  is  also  held  to  be  in  force  as  regards  the  Plu 
Colony,  and  has  generally  Ijeen  recognised  and  acted  up 

Th<*  two  Houses,  however,  do  not  possess  the  most  7 
privileges  of  tlu*  InqK^rial  Parliament,  namely,  the  right 
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in.ntr  iiiM,  although    th«    LegiaUtivo  AsiimuUy   has,    un   one  occasion, 
jiie  u£  its  njf uiWrs,  by  expelling  him  for  aniduct^  beyond  it8 
iHsumcnl  to  be  dish onoura hie.     As  reg^irck  disorderly  conduct 
A  ills  of  the  Chamber,  it  hjua  been  held  by  the  Suprorao  Caurt, 
ni'ti  Uy  the  Privy  C<iuncil,  tliiit  the  Asseiiibly  only  possesses  tht> 
of  suspending  a  mem  her  for  disorderly  conduct  for  the  period 
littioc;  at  which  Mich  conduct  w»is  shown.     A  member  may  be 
v*»d  from  tike  Hoiiftp  by  order  of  tlie  Speaker  if  he  jjersist8  in 
r   conteuiiift    I  ling  Qnlers  ;  but  fortuimt^ly  thi« 

lorn  ^>een  reu'  <'v«.'irv, 

lie  summoned  U)  ^i  ce  befori*  either  House,  or 

of  thi'  Council  or  y,  the  noct^sur)'  powers  for 

itpciimg  tlieir  atit^nd^nce  Imving  been  conferix'id  by  »n  Act  |)a«8f^d  in 

51  ♦     Any  per?*on  di»o^»^ying  a.  summons  may  i)e  AiTe«t«d  ou  a  Judge' ft 

rarmnt,  Jind  the  niaxinrum  penalty  foi'  refusing  to  give  evidetice  In 

B prison mc»nt  for  one  calendar  month* 

Ah  regards  the  maximum  numljer  of  membersi  of  tlie  Legislative 

oujidb  no  limit  in  ansi^neil   by  the  Ck)m4titutiou  Act»  although   the 

inimum  riumlmr  h  Bxe<l  at  twenty-one.     It  will  b»^  seen  thiit  this  givea 

u«'rnor  to  tjuiish  ftiiy  possible  obatnictton  on  the  pjij*!  of 

f  lif*  win  of  the  Government  and  the  Lower  Housp  by 

M-il,     Such  a  pnxieeding,  however,  can  hardly  be 

i^rjit  nrtffcr  oxtrr^me  circumstancT^r?,     A-  a  matter 

oi  Li  I  il  was  made  '  r  of  the 

preriii  .  '  vvper,  but  |j'm         -      ion  con- 

d^mtiad    the  c^iurHe   mout   stmngiy*  altJiough    the  »omewhat   peculiar 

inn'tirTis,faM...H  of    the  casc   Were   thought  at    the   time    to  justify  the 

I  ion.     The  authorities  in  England  severely  rebuked  the 

u.r,  John  Young)  for  the  coiirse  he  had  taken,  and  since  then 

•*  «w  t  hi^  Council  has  never  been  seriously  entertjiined,  nor  is 

*  "'   it  it  will  ever  again  he  atteniptcn].     The  principle 

d,  on  the  basii3  of  an  understanding  entered  into 

h1  the  leading  .statesmen  of  the  day  (uf  lnjth 

>r  members  of  the  Li^gislative  Cooiicil  sliouJd 

iVkiui^ut  number^  and  that  no  nomiuatioug  kIjouIJ  ever 

fur    the   puqK)se   of  strengthening   the  party  whidi 

ppeim  to  hr  m  power.      A  deadlock  between   the  two  linuses  in  pro^ 

Irleil  «;;ainfet  by  the  universal  fettling  that  tlie  Aasembly  represents  tlie 

nil  td  the  poo[ih',  and  in  such  case  the  Oouncil  would  ct^rtainly  hav<5  t4> 

way   ^•^  ^i»-^  deliberate  will  of   ^^!••  lu^ople'M  repre*u_TitativGii,     The 

11  i  d  a8  a  ilH'ck   to  illation;  and  it  doubtleaa 

*i-«  lui      brake  '  to  violent  panj  ii  tiling* 

The  LEGisLATmi  Council. 

before  0Ut4»d,  the  memben  of  the  Upper  Hou^^  ore  nominated 
Qo¥<an<ir»  tine  n  uotubor  composing  tlie  House  being. 
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fixed  at  tweiity-ono.  No  limit  as  to  numljcrs  is  tixeil  hv  the  Constitution 
Act,  l>ijt  ill  accortlatice  with  the  arrangement  already  described  the 
niinilier  is  |jractically  kept  down  by  the  exclusion  of  all  purely  political 
appointments.  As  the  nimiber  of  members  of  the  Assembly  has  in- 
creased to  1 2D,  the  numljerof  nif'iiibers^  eamposing  the  Council  iu  August, 
lHl)r>,  (70)  will  not  be  coni>idered  i\n  unfair  proportion,  as  the  increase  Is 
in  about  the  same  ratio  as  that  €if  the  Assembly,  The  memViefR 
must  l>e  of  full  age^  and  eitlier  natural-born  or  duly  naturalised 
8nb]ects  of  the  Empire.  Four-tifths  of  tin?  luemlMiTs  must  U3  perRons 
Dot  lioldinej  any  j^aid  otKce  niirler  the  C'rown,  hnt  this  i.s  not  lield  to 
include  otheei's  *'  in  Her  JMajesty^s  sea  and  land  forces  on  full  or 
half  pay,  or  retired  officers  on  pensions."  Though  the  appointment 
is  for  life,  a  member  may  resign  his  seat,  and  he  aiso  forfeits  it 
by  absence  from  two  consecutive  sessions  without  leave,  Tiy  becom- 
ing naturalised  in  a  foreign  8t^te,  by  becoming  bankrupt,  l>y  becom- 
ing a  pulilie  contractor,  or  defaulter,  l«y  being  nttainte<l  of  treason, 
or  being  convicted  of  felony  or  any  infamous  crime.  Tlje  Oovemor 
appoints,  and  removes  if  considered  necessary,  the  President,  who  may 
speak  in  debate,  but  can  only  give  a  casting-vote*  An  Jittendance  of 
one-thinl  of  the  members  (»n  the  rol!  was  fdrnierly  necessary  to  constitute 
a  quorum,  but  an  Act  has  been  carrie<i  re(hicing  the  j>roportioii  to 
one-fourth.  The  Council  umst  hohl  a  sitting  at  least  once  in  every  year, 
and  no  greater  interval  than  twelve  months  must  elapse  between  session 
and  session.  The  pr»x*ec?tlings  are  regulated  by  standing  oiderb?*  which 
are,  in  the  main,  similar  to  those  of  tlie  Assembly,  the  latter  being 
framed  on  the  model  of  the  rules  obtaining  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
No  member  may  sit  or  vote  till  he  has  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or 
the  affirmation  preacrilied  in  lieu  of  that  oath. 

The  Legislative  Assembly. 

In  the  Session  of  1892—3,  an  Act  was  jiasned,  entitleti  the  Parliamen- 
tary Electorates  and  Elections  Act  of  1893,  by  whicli  the  course  of 
]irocednre  with  regard  to  elections  for  the  L<^gislative  Asscmldy  of  New 
South  "Wales  was  almost  entirely  clian^'ed.  Tlie  enactments  under 
which  such  elections  had  been  coiiductetl  up  to  that  time — the  Electoral 
Act  of  1880,  and  the  Wentworth  Subdivision  Act— were  repealed 
upon  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1893,  with  the  exception  of  certain  pro- 
visions which  have  since  l>een  abrogated  hy  proclamation. 

The  main  j>rineiples  of  the  new  measure  may  be  thus  summarised; — 
The  number  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  had  grown 
by  virtue  of  the  Pl\[)ansion  Clauses  of  the  Act  of  1880,  from  108  to 
1 47,  was  reduced  to  125,  and  tlie  number  of  electorates,  now  denominated 
Electoral  Districts,  was  increased  from  74:  to  12f>.  ITnder  the  new 
system,  therefore,  there  are  exactly  as  nnmy  membei^s  jis  electorates,  or 
in  other  words,  there  are  single  electorates.  This,  of  course,  involved 
li,  complete  rt^-distribution  of  the  electorates,  and  spi^cial  machinery  bad 
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'  •  '^*-  1  TTi  oiYlor  that  this  luij^ht  be  done.     In  accordanco  with  the 
1  «TiLa8ionei*H  wc?re  apfioiuted,  to  whom  waa  entrttst«»d  th*? 
1-1    HMUMig  the  Colony  into  125  eK^ctorates,  each  contammj^  as 
\  liH  might  W  the?  same  nuuiher  uf  e  lee  tans.     In  order  to  ascertnin 
u'.f  L  of  elect4)r8  to  be  apportiont^d  to  each  elwtorate,  the  nnmbi^rof 
nil  th«^  roll  for   l8^'J-3,   which  Impptm^d  to  be  314,156,  was 
ed  by   125,  nnd  the  quotient,  2,513^  was  iixeil  as  t\w  staiitlard 
aWr  of  eleotorH  on  titled  to  one  representative.     For  subsequent  dis* 
"  iouH  tho    numWr  of   electors  on  tho   roll   at  the  time  of   sucli 
tiutions  will  be  in  like  manner  divided  by  125,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
Tnew  quota.     Re-ad  just  men  ts  are  to  be  made  8hortly  aft^^r  the  taking 
^  each  Census,  and  also,  if  necessary,  four  or  rtve  years  after  Uie  taking 
'  each  Census.     In  marking  out  the  new  Electoml  Districts,  the  Com- 
lisf>ion«?r8  weiti  required  to  form  them  ko  as  to  include  the  standard 
numlM*r  of  electors  as  nearly  as  possiUe;  but  at  the  ^iame  time,  in  order 
ttvoitl   inconveni<*nt  divisions,  they   were  allowed  ft  margin  of  600 
>ters  cac'h  w/iy. 

Tlie  qualitic'ttion  for  an  elector  h  that  he  must  be  a  natui'al  born 

ii>>inot  win*  ha.-s  ri'sided  in  New  Houth  Wales  for  a  continuous  perio*l  of 

or  a  naturalised  subject  who  has  I'esided  in  the  Colony  con- 

for  one  year  after  naturalisjition*     In  either  case  he  must 

ivr*   rfsidetl   three   months  continuouKly  in   the  electoral  district  for 

Irhich  he  claims  to  vote.       Every  such  pei-son,   being  of  the  full  ogf* 

of  21   y««arB,   and  not  otherwise  disqualitied,   is  entitled  tu    have   his 

name  on  the  elrctoral  roil,   and  to  have  an  elector*8  right   issued   to 

Inni,     The  pr'n^onn  disqufililied  under  the  Act  are  the  ^ame  as  tho«e 

'^    MialiHcd  under  the  Act  of  1S80— namely,  persons  in  the  Naval  or 

;\ry  Service  on  full  j)ay  (except  militia  or  volunteers)  ;  the  Inspector- 

ral  or  Superintendent  of  Police,  or  any  person  connected  with  the 

»■  Force  ;  und  |>ernons  of  unnound  mind»  or  in  the  receipt  of  public 

r  criminally  convicted.     The  disqualificiitions  meoitiuned  in  the 

itm  Act  of  cimrs*?  remain  unchanged. 

i'ow*  r  was  given  to  the  Governor  umler  the  Act  to  8ubdix*ide  each 

iMlorftl   dT^tnct   into  divisions,   and   to    ap|Joint  to  each  district  an 

3ectorftl  '  \v  itli  Deputy  Resist ntrs  for  the  several  diviaion.s.     It 

||R  of  !  of  these  Tte«;istrarj!i  and  Deputy  Ke;^strftrs  to  ixsue 

ates  known  as  ♦•lectors*  right-s  to  those  entitled  to  them  in  their 

iviniotiH.    The  electors'  rights  are  printed  in  ix»d  ink  ujion  paper 

frt?pared   to  prevent  fraudulent  imitations,  with    butU,  like 

accordance  with  a  form  iis  nhown  in  Schedule  A  of  tlie  Act. 

Bin*  bound  in  Kniks,  and  nuuibered  consecutively  in  black  ti^unw. 

I   who  has  est.Hbli^hed  his  qualification  to  vote»  and  who 

\  on   the  c»l<ctonil  roll,  is  entitled  to  receive  an  elecUir^s 

:  his  name  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  as  w*eJl  an 

at  .,•  f/icc  of  the  rifijbt  it*clf.     Due  provision  is  made  for 

r  oi  a  new  right  in  the  event  of  an  Sector  removing  to  another 
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tli    1 '  "      V  in  case  thn  right  j^bouM  be  lost  or  dpfRowL     Evffrjr  rtj 
fk  I   bi^fon?  Deceinl>c*r  31  r   lS9t>,  shall  rxpire  afum  thux  di 

suiji'i   tu  renewal  ia  f'  '  ■    "       i»rrspnted  Mi 

Rtfgiwtnir  uij^^l  8t4imj>eil,  ^  \Utft. 

During  the  fir/st  week  ui  Au^ui^t  ut  Ludi  >c;ti,  Ur    ' 
tuiike  out  a  general  list  of  all  persons  on  the  electoral  iiil 
iv^  well  as  of  those  to  whom  electors'  rights  have  been  isj-i  -^t 

roll  was  print^xl.     In  the  tirst  week  of  e^erv'  January  irr 

list  is  U>  i)e  Tiindrs  out,  and  copies  ol  all  such  lists  are  to  frtr 

public  intspection  at  ev^ry  po8t-of!iee  in  the  electoral  disli  m. 

Any  person  <»bjeeting  ttt  any  name   upon  the   list   n»nst   _  rUe  | 

jistrtir^  in  writings  his  reason*  for  such  objection    •»'H  *'  raf - 

st  notify  tlie  feanie  to  the  peraon  objected  to.     En  <  \m  \ 

applied  «piarterly,  by  the  Distiict  Registrar  of  i>iriii's.    I'l  imi  ,   luid  1 
MArriae;e«,  with  a  list  of  aU  males  above  tlie  age  of  21   ye-irii  whcMn 
ft  c  been  registf*red  within  the  quarter.    TlieConn 

oi  uul  the  In^spectcvrOeneral  of  Police  mu^t  f^ 

U*  tlie  ^Uiiii&tor  charged  with  the  /tfUninisti'Tition  of  the  Act 
mah-^  ft  hove  the  ncfr  of  1*0  Vf^nr*^  in  any  gaol,  lock  up,  or  Ml 
d'  f  send  to  the  1 

H\r      -  ary  for  the  pn 

roli  for  Kuch  ili»trict«     i  lie  iiegistmr  iiiUBt  then  write  on  a  copy  oJt  t 
tural  roll,  ugainnt  the  name  of  every  person  on  the  list*?  suppli*  <^  i  •  i 
libovet  the  words  "dead  "  or  "in  custody,  disipialilvHl,"  tss  tl 
be.     A  U<»vision  Court  i«  to  lie  held  in  October  each  year,  at 
tiaoA  may  lieheard^  and  claims  for  insertion  on  the  listji  con^ 
from  tlic  lists,  when  cluly  eorrectefl  and  certified  to  by  ihf  nuv^ 
pn^aiding  in  the  Cotin,  the  elect'Oral  roll  ii*  to  l»e  pnnted. 

Writ*  for  the  election  of  :  i  nf  thn  A  "  ' 

Ctovemnr,     The  writjs  for  a  Electiori 

\!^from  the  pioclaiuatiun  «' 
o  Im  not  later  than  thirty-fiv 

Fai  li.iinnnt  ujus-t  uu*et  not  later  ihikii 
writs.    The  j>olhng  day  for  a  (ienera!  i 
flny  from  th«  iwjue  of  tJin  wriin, 

A  pTfi-aon,  to  he  f|ualified  a8  a  candidate,  must  be  the  hi.T»L 
mU^Hors  right     Each   candidate  must   be  non^inated  by 
-vi,...f....   *v.v    t\...  ,f:  ♦.:,.f      ♦j^jjQ  nomination   must   ^"  ^'•"'' 

r  s,  auid  endorseil  by  the  can 
nj  ui»;  iio!iiii)?u  loii,      :>o  elector  can  have  more  thnn 
Colony*  or.  in  other  words,  the  **  one  man  one  vote ' 
forcwL     X       '  innte  morx*  thiui  one  eiindidaU!.     A 

fmtn  a  cn^  PrripiT  [iroviffeifph  in  nuuh*  for  ih«* 


rmm  iictitber  to  Mardi  inclusive,  «tiii  fruiii  6 
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i  April  to  September  inclusive.    Every  person  elaimiug  to  vote  must 

Iiit  his  elector*  right,  satisfy  the  Return iiig  Officer  tlwtt  he  is  the 

on  the  roll  who  shouM  possess  that  right,  and  denmnd  n  l>aI]ot- 

lie  is  then  furmiihe*l  witft  m  l>aIlot'j«iy»er,  oontaining  the  names 

I  c:i         '        *  and  his  elector's  right,  bs  well  ak  tlie  butt,  is  stamped 

ti^rl^ftC'^  I   has  voted  lit  tliat  election.     The  elector  lirts  then  to 

'  ♦  tiotijt*  unoccupied  compartment  of  the  polling-booth,  there  to 

it  the  names  of  all  the  candidates  on  the  paper,  excrpt  the  one 

iw  whom  he  votes,  and  the  ballot-paper,  foldetl  so  that  the  names  are 

m/t  visible,   i*  placed  by  him    in  the   Ijallot-box.     Provision   is  made 

rWfieby  An  elector  can  record  his  vote  if  away  from  his  own  electorate. 

Al  the  close  of  the  poll  the  votes  are  counted,  and  the  result  declared, 

ill  the  ordinary  manner. 

^    "-r  stringent  clauBeit  against  bribery,  treating,  or  intimidation  are 

i  in   the  Act.     It  is  even  forbidden  to  make  a  wager  on  the 

t  of  an  election  under  a  penalty  of  fron»  £0  to  £50,     There  are 

iions  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Oouiniittee  of  Elections 

Jitic.ationa,  with  powers  similar  to  tbose  conferred  by  the  Act 

edifications  for  membership  of   the  Legislative  Assembly, 
p  N  the  Constitution  Act,  still  remain  in  force.     They  are  as 

fallow:— 

L  He  must  not  be  a  member  of  the  Legislative  CouTuril. 

2.  He  must  not  hold  any  ottice  of  proiit  under  the  Crown,  either 
for  a  teriii  of  ye^irs  or  during  pleasure. 

3.  H©  must  not  l)e  in  any  way  interested  in  any  contract  for  the 
public  service. 

the  Ojnstitiition  Act  Amendmcnit  Act  of  1884,  the  disquali- 
of  persons  holding  office  of  profit  was  declared  not  to  apply  to 
Onial  Secretary  or  any  other  member  of  the  Ministry.  The  third 
Beat  ion  also  does  not  apply  to  any  contract  made  by  a  company 
ng  of  more  than  twenty  person.^.  II  ^tiy  disqualified  fierson 
be  electeil,  the  t^lection  is  voided  by  the  House,  and  should  such 
f>n  presume  to  sit  or  vote  he  in  liable  to  a  fine  of  £500, 
/  an  Act  assented  to  on  the  21st  September,  1889,  members  of  the 
einbly  are  allowed  the  sum  nf  £300  per  annum  to  i-eimburse  them 
r  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  their  Parliamentary  duties^ 
^  '  taking  his  seat  each  member  must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
i  the  preiftTibe*!  form,  or  make  an  alfinnatioo  in  lieu  of  it.  A  member 
mar  resigti  his  seat  at  any  time,  and  he  is  held  to  have  vacated  it  un<ler 
*  the  following  conditions: — Absence  during  a  whole  sessi^m  with- 
iv*e,  naturalization  in  a  foreign  country,  Iwinkitiptcy,  being  a 
♦*r,  or  ci>nvicted  of  treiison,  felony,  or  any  other  infamous  crime. 
Act  37  Vic.  No.  7,  pi*o\itles  that  no  Assembly  can  prolong  its 
ice  beyond  the  term  of  three  years.     One  session,  at  least,  must 
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-71* .  ':;.•-:  r-A-elve  months  niiist  nat  elapae  between,  oiitr 

I  ••;:.      V'    '..*»^';:j:;j  after  a  genewil  electioL,  the  first  bnEUiin 
'-•    I   '-t^'A.x^r,  Hiio  lijis  only  a  casting  vote.     Twenty  o£  tbe 

-:  ■.  .  -:  '.i  t/ie  .S|Krakor)  constitute  a  quoram. 
-.:  ?i',.x:.'-:x  (AccU'iX  under  tbc  Constitution  Act  met  en  the 
r<.  .'''..  -'i.-t  nix  months  after  the  proclamation  of  tin 
V ;.-'  'i 'J nit  ion  of  Pjirliamf  ntj  unless  it  should  be  pre7ioviil| 
<■:  ^  -:.'.  '.ri'/irjiilly  fixe<l  fit  five  yenrs,  but  in  1874  ui  Act 
..-.  -.•■**?/. ishinjr  triennial  Parliaments^  which  has  ever  dnee 
.  .\ '  T^\u<:*-  the  inauguratiori  of  Responsible  GoYemmaofc 
-  ■:  ->v;.  -A'Wf-xxU-^w  appeals  to  the  people,  so  that  it  will  be  mpb 
•  '.;  'A  *<t,t\i  As.seiiibly  has  not  avei'ageJ  even  the  shorter  period 
.  '■;.i::i  its  existence  is  now  liDiited.  The  subjoined  talfak 
-'    ':.fvitiori  of  each  Parlianient   elected    under  ConstitutiQiiil 
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'Hi'*  fif-t  L'f'neral  eli'rtion  un<i<'r  ih^;  m-w  Act  won  held  on 
J  .,v,    I"*!'!.      Tin*  nuinlK'r  cif  ehrrUirH  oa  thf  roll  wius  298^817, 
Uii^  ri inn Iht  only  25.J,S02  liarl  ol*lkin*''l  I h in r  electoral  rights,  will 
\vlii*lj  tlM-y  could  not  vote,  so  tliat  II  4  \mv  cent,  of  the  ] 
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were  ou  the  roll   were  apparently  disfraiicLisecl.      The  actusil 
of  rlc'ctors  who  lost  their  votes  on  account  of  tlieir  a])athy  in 
ag    thetD&elvt*s   of    the   necessary    dotimnent  to  preserit  at   tht^ 
^tx>oth,  or  from  otlier  causes,  du\  not^  however,  in  all  prabability, 
I  larger  proportioji  than  11  "4  jH>r  ctiit.,  the  other  3  per  cent,  being 
of  the  names  of  pensons  who  Imd  never  existed,  had  left  the 
or   were  dead.     Excluding  the  constituency  of   Inverell,   for 
hti  only  candidate  who  came  furwartl  was  returned  unopjioseil,  the 
pr  of  electors  u|K>n  the  roll  in  the  I J4  diBtricts  where  the  candidat<»s 
pt  to  the  poll  was  2 *j 6, 7 41),  of  which  uundier  254,105,  or  t^5'63  per 
received  their  rights.     Tlje  persons  who  recorded  tlieir  votes 
20i,246,  fi^rming  6M  82  per  cent,  of  the  electors  upon  the  roll 
stcd  ciinstituencies,  ami  80  3 S  per  cent,  of  those  who  were  en- 
ercise  the  franchise  because  they  were  the  possessors  of  electoral 
Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  introduction  of  the 
lol  electonU  rights,  with  the  oliject  of  reducin^Lf  to  a  minimum  the 
Qtly  of  personation  at  the  polling-booths,  caused  a  large  amount  of 
C»uble  to  the  persons  who  desired  to  vote,  and  that,  after  making 
ranee  for  imaginary  voters,  no  less  tlian  1 1  "37  per  cent  of  the 
tin  cont-e^ted  districts  were  discpialilied  <m  the  day  of  elct^tion  on 
|it  of  not  havin;:^  received  their  rights,   it  %vould   not   have  been 
WOg  if  the  proportion  of  ele*^tors  on  the  roll  who  exercised  the 
liMJi  had  compared  unfavourably  with  the  proportion  who  voted  at 
Heeding  election  in  1891.     The  contrary,  however,  was  the  cas^, 
1 1891,  out  of  28.7,8i}7  votes  on  the  roll  in  contested  constituencies, 
bing  134  nieuiberH,  only  184,0*Jl,  or  54  30  per  cent,  were  recorded, 
ortion  4*43  per  ci^nt.  less  than   in  lSi>4.     Of  course,  it  must  be 
ibcred  that  under  the  new  Act  in   1894  the  principle  of    **  One 
tvote"  came  into  opjeration  for  the  tirst  time,  while  at  preceding 
1  the  number  of  non-resident  voters  was  very  considerable  ;  still, 
he&e  circumstances  have  been  taken  into  account,  the  pi-oportion  of 
^corded  in  1894  compares  favourably  witii  that  in  181*1,  and  must 
lied  as  satisfactory. 
>  am o out  of  interest  displayed  by  the  el€»ctoni  in  the  public  aflairs 
Colony  i%   inchnnl,   couRidenible,      At  the  general   election  in 
Ipited  Kingdom   in  1892,  when  the  fierce  battle  which  was  then 
over  the  fjuestion  of  restoring  to  the  Irish  people  the  right  of 
ing  their  own  Parliamentary  aHkii's,  caused  extraordinary  efforts 
de  by  the  rival  political  parties  to  bring  their  supporters  t<»  the 
•62  [ler  cent,  of  the  votes  on  the  roll  were  cast  in  contested  elec- 
This  proportion,  although  much  greater  than   that   usually 
ag  ill  Creat  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  only  7*8  per  cent,  higher 
Kie  percentage  in  New  South  Wales  in  1894.     Certainly  in  the 
Kingdom  the  system  of  pluml  voting  is  still  in  foree»  and  the 
of  non- resident  voters  is  very  large  ;    but  the  elections  there 
I  over  a  fortnight,  while  in  New  South  Wales  they  are  all  held  ou 
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one  day.     Furthermore,  in  this  Colony  some  of  the  electoral 

are  of  vast  extent,  and  many  electors  can  only  record  tlisir  Totn^allEi 

considcrahle   inconvenience   to   themselves;    and,    as   things   stood 

1894,  the  numher  of  persons  who  wont  to  the  poll  would  haTe 

much  larger  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  under  the  new  Act 

electors  who  had  obtained  their  rights  lost  their  qualification  to  Totolf 

removing  from  one  district  to  another  prior  to  the  election.     On 

of  the  wliolesale  disfranchisement  cfiused  by  the  removal  of  electori  fioii 

one  district  to  another,  and  other  reasonf^,  the  general  eleetloii  of  1891 

i.'om]>Jii*es  unfavourably  with  tlie  preceding  one,  both  aa  reg;axdl  tlv 

iiumlMT  of  pen-sons  eni-olled  and  the  prnjiortion  of  votes  recorded* 

Tlie  number  of  males  of  full  age  compared  with  the  total  popuJatuuii 
\«^rv  large,  the  jjroportion at  the  last  Census  being  29  ymr  cent.  The  mun- 
iM'r  of  ]»oi*sons  actually  enrolled  at  the  general  election  in  1896  amonnlad 
to  20*3  per  cent.,  oi'  over  one-hfthof  the  toM  population.  The  aTenfli 
nnml)er  of  electors  on  the  roll  per  member  was  2^060,  and  the  estimafeid 
l>opulation  to  t^ich  member  was  10,145,  The  Rubjoined  table  gi^ratki 
result  of  all  the  general  (^lections  which  have  taken  place  under  Hepremmk- 
ative  (lovernment : — 
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Kir.'«t     t4,r>2l)j     S-J5 

Sicuul  7-2.177  I  1,00*2 

Third    I    8S,34(5l  1,227 

K.mrth  KHijSO    1,47.'> 

Tifth     ni),S72|  l,<)«o 

Sixth    12S,7:W  I  1,7S8 

Sivinth    i:.1.7t)S    2,1(»S  . 

Ki-hth li;o,S43    2.2:W  I 

Ninth    HMM>4:> '  2,20ri  I 

'IViith   lS.srKKI    1,745  I 

Klrvriilh 11MJ.2SII    1,7:<7' 

Tu.lfth     2:12.11)0    I.IHM) 

'liiirtiH-iitli      ....  2:it»,4ni»    2,0<)S 

Kuurtonith 2M\hii»    2,045 

riftwiith .S(L"i,4.")l»    2.irH» 

SiMuciith 21»S.SI7    2,2SH» 

Sivoiitruith   ..  2r.7.4:>s   2,i;m» 
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54,  HUG  : 
75,676  I 

'M^im  I 

125,4SS 
104,575 
l20,fJi»S 
I40,K48 
l(i<>,2lj0 
20:4,(xijll 
22tf»228 
257,763 
2S5,i!!f>7 
2*K*,74f> 
252,267 


2i,mi 

27,4tK} 
28.340 
44,311 

56,331 

60,004 

57,651 

62,172 

&0»ai7 

06,842 

124,378 

1:11,0(12 

1M,924 

1S4,031 

204,246 

153,126 


*  I'mt 


Tlir  cost   to  tlu' State  of  the  p*neral  cii'ction  of  1894 
On.  Oil.,  in  athlition  to  wjiieh  a  sum  of  i: '22, .^ 46  15s.  5d.  was  ev 
«liirin!;  the  ye:ir  in  inangumtin^  the    new  system,   as  aUowi 
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i«gi8tru<i  and  deputies  and  to  the  police^  m  printini^)  and  in 
'ertising.  As  acscounting  in  some  measure  for  the  large  expenditure 
igmiecttoii  with  the  election  itself,  it  may  be  stated  that^  being  the 
^■ild  under  the  new  Act,  facilities  were  provided  for  voting  which 
Mi  to  be  in  excess  of  the  requirements^  and  it  was  anticipated  that 
•  experience  gained  would  permit  of  a  saving  being  effected  in  th© 
mre.     The  details  of  the  expenditure  in  1894  were  as  follow  : — 

G<oeml  Election £25»0S9    0  H 

Ia»ti|furation  of  new  syfltcnif  ifiolading  rearrangemetit 

of  electoral  roUs  ,.,. 10.724    4  10 

ftUng  ,....,, -,... 4,940  17  6 

F>  **  ' -xl  typeforprinter, ,.. 223  lit  2 

-g j^9S5  !0  10 

» 4111  ct^  to  electoral  regi»trari  and  deputies 3, 893  1 7  1 

I  ell'jwanee*  to  police 778    0  0 

Total    £48,635  16    2 

the  cost  of  the  election  alone,  given  above  as  £25,989  Os.  9d., 
ant  sj*ent  on  eAch  constituency  was  £207  ISa.  3d.,  or,  excluding 
(VifftjU,  where  no  contest  t^xik  place,  £209  lis.  9d.  The  sutu  of  nenrly 
iL  M,  was  exj^nded  on  each  of  the  298,817  voters  on  the  rolls,  and  of 
ll  7d.  on  every  person  who  voted.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  estub- 
H^  triennial  Parliaments,  the  average  duration  of  the  life  of  the 
Hbbly  han  l»eeji  under  two  years  and  three  months.  It  is  estimated 
VtLe  onlinary  expenditure  on  the  electoral  system  of  the  Colony  for 
(jear  and  n  quarter  will  be  £12,500-=at  the  rate  of  £10,000  per 
-and  if  this  sum  he  added  to  the  expenditure  in  1894»  a  total 
I»O00  is  obtained  as  the  cost  of  electing  a  Parliament  of  average 
ion  undc^r  the  pi^sent  system.  This  gives  an  average  of  £488  for 
the  125  electoral  districts  into  whicli  the  Colony  is  di\aded,  and, 
hsiSiH  of  the  1894  figures,  4s.  7d.  for  every  voter  enrolled,  and 
,  for  each  vote  cast.  The  cost  of  the  general  election  in  1895  was 
^X26,(>00. 

FEDERATION. 

fthp  prrsont  time  a  notice  of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of 

•uld  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  the  question 

Federation,  which  is  now  more  prominently  V»efore  the 

( timn  it  has  l>een  at  any  pre\'iou8  stage  of  Australian  history.     It 

Irouly  been  shown  in  the  initial  chapter  of  this  work  that  the 

was  not  overlooked  by  the  frame rs  of  the  first  free  Australian 

tnliocL,  who  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  General  Assembly 

laws  in  relation  to  those  intercolonial  €|uestions  that  ha>'e 

,  or  in»y  '  ■     t'  arise,"  and  who,  in  fact,  sketched  oat  a  tolerably 

iv»  in  scheme.    Unfortunately,  however,  that  proposi- 

t  tnciuded  with  another  for  the  creation  of  hereditary  nobility, 
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and  in  the  stortn  of  opposition  and  rulicule  with  which  the  lattefl 
W4W  greeted,  the  funuer  sank  out  of  sight,     Frotu  time  to   tim&l 
Ucs[Minsible  Goverument  came  into  Ijeing  the  evil  of  wnrit  of 
among  the  Au.straHan  Colonies  has  been  forcibly  apparent^  awd  thn 
of  fmleration  has  gradually  become  more  and  more  jiopular  ^iman 
pf-ople.     Some  years  h^j  the  movement  took  such  shtijMp  that, 
result  of  an  intercolonial  conference,  the  matter  camehefure  tbt^  Imj 
Parlifuncntj  and  a  measure  was  passed,  permitting  the  fortutttiofl 
Federal  Council,  to  whicli  any  Colony  that  felt  inclined   tc>  join 
Bnf\  delegates.     The  lirst  meeting  of  that  Federal  Council  was 
lohart,  in  January,   1886.     The  Colonies  represented  were    Vic 
Queensland,  Tasmania,  Western  Australia,  and  Fiji.     Kew  Soutli 
Houtli  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  declined  to  join,  but  South  Aust 
Kent  representatives  to  a  subsequent  meeting.     The  Council  Ims 
meetings,  at  which  several  matters  of   intercolonial  interest   v. 
cu8se«l ;  but  being  from  its  very  inherent  constitution  only  a  deli 
body,  having  no  executive  functions  whatever,  it  possessed  un  r 
funds  or  other  means  to  put  its  legislation  into  force.     The  ads 
Fixlerstion  were  thei*efore  dissatisfied  with  the  position  the  riui^^iiMU  -v* 
in,  and  agitation  w*uj  institute*!  with  a  view  of  bringing  alio  Lit  a   tue 
satisfactory  state  of  thingH, 

Ail  important  step  towards  the  federation  of  the  AustraJnatati  (V>1^t^ 
was  takeji  in  February,  1B90,  when  a  Conference,  conmntinj^  f  * 
sentatives  of  each  of  the  seven  Colonies  of  Ausitrahisia,  wils  liein 
Parliament  House,  Melbourne,     The  Conference  met  on  Ft^bruary  \ 
there  were  thirteen  members  present,  being  two  representatives 
each  of  the  Coloniejj,  except  Western  Australia,   which  sent  oul/1 
Sir  Henry  Pa rkes, Premier  and  Colonial  Secretary^and  Mr  W  "\r.  \f^ 
rilonial  Treasurer,  represented  New  South  Wales,     Mr,  T)u  it 

Premier  of  Victoria,  was  elected  President  of  the  Conf*jiv 
memben*  held  seven  meetings,  and  discussed  the  que«tion  before  tUrnn  all 
considerable  length.     At  the  last  meeting  the  Confeii  -         dj 

address  (41  the    Queen,  expressing  their  loyalty  and 
enclosing,  lis  the  result  of  the  Conference,  certain   re^sjluticiu^   v\I 
af!innpfl  thr»  fh*sinibleness  of  an  early  union,  under  the  Crowix,  of  i 
:^,  on  principles  just  to  the  S4*veral  CoUmies  ;  thafi 
I  m  Colunies  shouUl  be  entitled  to  admission  upon  I 

t^  L»e  att^erwanis  agreed  up»on  ;  and  that  stops  Mhould  be  taken  fur  ApI 
appiiintment  of  delegat^w  to  a  National  Australasian  Con\  rtitiofi^^ 
ecMiaidcr  and  report  upon  an  adequate  scheme  for  a  Federal  t 
In  jiecordance  witli  tho  termn  of  tlmt  reiiolution,  delet; 
fjointinl  by  the  different  Au»traliisian  Parliaments,  and  on  tin 
1891,  Uie  National  Austryilasian  CNmvention  commenced  n 
the  L4*gislativo  Assembly  Chamljers,  Maequarie-stn3et,  Hy<I 
birn   convemnl  at  the   i  of  Mr.  James  Munro»  thr    i/itrmit! 

Victoria.     There  were  ^  Members  of  tho  Convention  oliM 
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outh  Wale-s  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australm,  Tasmania,  and 
&m  Austnilia  (which  had  only  recently  heeii  placed  in  possession  of 
rivilege  uf  Responsible  Government)  eacli  sending  seven  delegates^ 
d  New  Zealand  three.  At  the  iii-st  meeting  of  the  Convention  the 
ren  delegates  from  Western  Austnilia  wei*e  absent,  rs  well  as  three 
aer  delegates  i^eprei^enting  Victoria^  Queensland,  and  New  Zealand 
cpectifely  ;  bat  in  tJie  course  of  a  few  days  the  whole  of  the  delegates 
and  the  Convention  was  complete. 
iirst  business  transacted  by  the  Convention  was  the  unanimous 
of  .Sir  Henn^  Parkes  as  President.  Mr  F.  "\V.  WeliK  Clerk  of 
fislative  ^Vssembly  of  New  South  Wales,  wns  appointed  Secretary 
1  Convention,  and  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  was  elected  Vice-President. 
now  Sir)  J.  P  Abbott,  Speaker  of  the  New  South  AVales  Legislative 
wa»  subseijuently  elected  Chairman  of  Committees.  Rules 
lure,  aimilar  in  the  main  to  those  wnder  wliicfj  the  business  of 
rient  is  conducted,  were  adopted,  and  arrangement.^  were  made  for 
ion  of  the  public  to  the  debates,  and  for  the  publication  of  an 
Dfd  nf  the  proceedings, 
of  resolutions  was  moved  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  setting  forth 
1  principles  necessary  to  e*jtablish  and  secure  an  enihiring  founda- 
the  structure  of  a  Federal  Government,  and  approving  of  the 
raming  of  a  Federal  Constitution*  These  resolutions  were  discussed  by 
V,M.  <v-vHntion  during  nine  sittings,  jmrt  of  the  time  in  Committee  of 
ir,  and  after  amendment  were  tinally  adopted.  The  resolutions 
wmne  I  the  following  principles  : — 

h  The  jiowers  and  rights  of  existing  Colonies  to  remain  intact, 
except  as  regards  such  powei*s  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  hand 
over  to  the  Federal  Governfnent. 

Ko  alteration  to  be  made  in  States  witliout  the  consent  of  tlie 
Legislatures  of  such  States,  as  well  as  of  the  Feileral  Parlia- 
ment. 

Trade  Ijetween  the  federated  Colonies  to  be  absolutely  free. 
|4.  Power  to  impose  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  to  be  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  Parliament. 

Military  and  Naval  Defence  Forces  to  Ije  under  one  command. 

Tlie  Federal  Constitution  to  make  provision  to  enable  each  State 
to  make  aniendments  in  its  Constitution  if  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  Federation. 

'  resolutions  approved  of  the  framing  of  a  Federal  Constitution 

aid  establish  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Pvcpresen  tat  Ives— the 

FtO  poi^ess  the  sole  p*>wer  of  originating  money  Bills  ;  also  a  Federal 

ae  Court  of  Appeal  ;  and  an  Executive  consisting  of  a  Governor- 

ftl,  with  such  fiersons  as  may  be  appointed  as  his  advisers. 

Committees  were  then  chosen   among  the  delegates^ — one   to 
Br  matters  relating  to  Finance,  Taxation,  and  Trade  Regulations  ; 
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a  Hecoud  to  deal  with  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Judiciaxy  ;  and  a 
tliird  to  prepare  and  submit  a  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Eadml 
Constitution.  On  Tuesday,  March  31,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  as  ChaimB 
of  the  Committee  on  Constitutional  Machinery,  brought  up  a  daft 
Constitution  fiill,  which  was  fully  and  carefully  considered  by  the  Odb- 
vention  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  was  adopted  on  TLurdby, 
April  9.  On  the  same  day  the  Convention  was  formally  declared  to  h 
dissolved,  and  it  was  left  to  the  Colonies  individually  to  adopt  or 
the  scheme  presented  to  them  by  the  Convention. 

In  January  and  February,  1895,  a  Conference  of  Premiere,  atiAvk 
all  tbe  Colonies  except  New  Zealcuid  were  represented,  -was  lieid  tf 
Hol>art,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  scheme  of  federatlou  on 
popular  basis  than  the  one  adopted  by  the  Convention.  It  was 
to  ask  the  Parliament  of  each  Colony  to  pass  a  Bill  enabling  the 
qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Lower  House  to  choose  ten 
tiatives,  the  elected  of  all  the  Colonies  to  meet  in  convention 
a  Fedenil  Constitution,  to  be  submitted  to  the  electors  of  eackof  4hi 
Colonies  by  means  of  the  referendum,  and,  if  approved  by  t]leD^ihl 
Imperial  Parliament  to  Ije  then  petitioned  to  pass  the  necessary  Aot 
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turns  of  New  South  Wales  are  compiled  fiMun  infor- 
►n  from  the  shijKs'  papern,  and  contain  |iarticidar8 
to  all  vessels  trading  to  places  beyond  the  Colony,  The 
n\  *'u  LR,  in  every  cnse^  th^*  net  r<*giat»erecl  tonnage  according  to 
rniiient.  The  arrival  of  a  vessel  must  be  notified  Ui  the 
i  ^astotnis  within  twenty-four  hours.  If  a  vessel  puts  in  at 
one  port  of  the  Colony,  ahe  is  retumetl  as  haviiii»  entei'ed  the 
tinly  :  and  if  she  has  come  from  a  country  l>eyond  AuHtrala»ia 
a  port  or  ports  in  one  or  more  of  the  otlier  Colonies,  slie  is 
as  bavin gf  arrived  from  the  place  whence  she  originally  took 
ure.  When  a  vessel  herths  at  a  public  or  private  sufferance 
a  certiiia  number  of  free  lay  days,  regulated  by  the  tonnage  of 
1  and  the  amount  of  ca n-y ing  capacity  occupied  hy  the  cargo 
landed,  are  allowed  in  which  to  discharge,  and  after  they  have 
^,  tonnage  dues  are  imposed,  the  rate  Ix^iiig  one  farthing  per 
ton  per  day  if  the  vessel  has  been  fully  laden,  and  if  it  hm 
partly  laden  only,  one  halfpenny  per  ton  per  day  for  the  first 
If 'five  days,  and  half  that  mte  thereafter.  In  caaes  where  a  Gov- 
it  wharf  has  been  let  to  a  private  company,  the  rent  of  the 
ia  accepted  by  the  States  in  lieu  of  tonnage  dues.  A  wharfage 
^rbich  varies  in  amount  with  the  kind  of  merchandise  landed,  is 
on  all  goods  discharged  on  tlie  wharves,  unless  they  have  come 
one  of  the  other  Australasian  Colonies,  or  from  the  Pacilic  Islands, 
e  intended  for  transhipment,  in  which  case  they  are  exempt  from 
igo,  lS<y  wharfage  rates,  however,  are  charged  at  the  port  of 
astle.  For  every  vessel,  with  the  exce[ition  of  a  whaler  or  a  shii) 
has  put  into  port  through  stress  of  weather  or  for  the  purpose  of 
bg  repairs,  a  harbour  and  light  rate  of  fourpence  per  ton  is 
red  to  be  paid.  The  payment  of  the  charge  at  one  i>ort  aifords 
to  the  vessel  at  all  ports  of  the  Colony  for  a  period  of  six 
t  after  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  ship  is  liable  to  a  similar 
en  ahe  again  comes  to  a  port  in  New  South  Wales.  Unless 
;ter  should  hold  a  cortiticAte  entitling  lum  to  pilot  his  ship  into 
'  !  '  d  for  on  amval  at  the  rate  of  fourpence  per  ton, 
ible  being  £2  10s.  at  Sydney  or  Newcastle,  and 
•irt  any  other  place  where  there  is  a  pilot  eatablishment.     A 
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whaler  is  not  subject  to  pilotage  charges,  but  half-rates  are  required  to  be 
paid  for  a  ship  which  has  returned  to  port  on  account  of  heavy  weather, 
or  which  has  put  in  for  shelter,  or  for  the  purpose  of  liaving  repain 
made. 

When  it  is  desired  to  remove  a  vessel  fi'om  one  part  of  the  harbour 
to  another,  permission  to  do  so  must  be  obtained  from  the  Harbour 
Master,  and  if  this  officer  should  make  the  removal,  a  fee,  ranging 
from  £1  to  £3,  according  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel,  is  charged. 
Tonnage  rates  continue  to  be  imposed  as  long  as  the  vessel  lies  along- 
side a  Government  wharf  for  the  purjKJse  of  refitting  or  loading,  but 
they  cease  when  she  hauls  out  into  the  stream.  When  the  vessel  is  of 
240  tons  register  or  above  that  measurement,  the  rate  is  one-halfpenny 
per  ton  per  day  for  the  first  twenty-five  days,  and  after  that  time  it  ii 
reduced  to  one-half,  while  in  the  case  of  a  lighter  or  of  a  vessel  under 
240  tons  register,  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  is  charged  for  every  day  or 
part  of  a  day.  Wharfage  rates  chargeable  on  goods  shipped  are  half  of 
those  payable  on  merchandise  imported.  Before  a  vessel  can  sail,  a 
certificate  of  clearance  must  be  obtained  from  the  Custom  House.  If 
the  ship  has  put  into  more  than  one  port  of  the  Colony,  she  is  returned 
as  ha\'ing  cleared  at  the  last  port  only ;  and  if  she  is  bound  for  more  than 
one  port,  she  is  returned  as  having  left  for  the  country  in  which  her  • 
terminal  port  lies.  '] 

The  Marine  Board. 

The  Marine  Board  of  New  South  Wales  is  a  body  composed  of  seven 
wardens,  four  of  whom,  including  the  President,  are  appointed  by  the 
Government,  and  three,  who  must  be  registered  owners  of  shipping  of     3 
not  less  than  250  tons,  are  elected  triennially  by  owners  of  shipping  of     t 
100  tons  and  over.     The  Board  supervises  all  matters  relating  to  steam 
navigation,  and  transactions  in  connection  with  the  issue,  suspension, 
and  cancellation  of  certificates  of  competency  and  service ;  the  framing 
of  harbour  regulations,  the  preservation  of  ports,  harbours,  rivers,  etc.; 
the  licensing,  appointment,  and  removal  of  pilots ;   the  regulation  of 
lighthouses,    lights,    and   rivermarks ;    moorings,    licenses  to   lighters, 
watermen's  boats,  ferries,  harbour  and  river  steamers,  etc.     In  shipping    -'^ 
transactions  of  a  general  nature,  it  acts  in  conjunction  with  the  British    J 
Board  of  Trade,  and  has  jurisdiction  over  all  British  ships.     It  holds    1 
inquiries  into  shipping  casualties  in  all  cases  where  a  port  in  the  Colony    I 
is  the  firat  entered  after  the  occurrence,  or  the  survivors  have  landed  in    ] 
New  South  Wales.     The  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  local    i 
boards  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Marine  Board  in  Sydney,  but    , 
so  far  only  one,  and  that  at  Newcastle,  has  been  created. 

Before  certificates  are  issued  by  the  Marine  Board,  certain  conditions 
have,  of  course,  to  be  fulfilled.  It  is  necessary  for  a  candidate  for  a 
m.'ister's  foreign-going  certificate  to  be  at  least  21  years  of  age,  and  to 
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six  years  at  sea;  but  far  a  master's  certificate  for  the  const.il 
th^  canrlKlnte  may  be  one  year  younger,  ntid  have  served  two 
tLati  in  the  other  case.  A  first  mate's  foreign-going  certificate 
aed  tt>  a  person  of  less  than  1 9  years  of  age,  nor  to  one  who  has 
Lltw  a  sioaUer  period  than  five  years;  while  for  a  second  maters 
ite  the  lowest  age  i^  17  years,  and  the  shortest  perlrMJ  of  service 
^yemi^  For  the  cosisting  trade^  the  age  of  the  person  to  whom  a 
e*s  certificate  is  issued  must  not  be  less  than  19  years,  but  he  is  only 
lined  to  have  served  three  years  at  sea.  A  first-class  engineer  nmst 
st  22  yejirs  of  age.  and  second  and  third  class  engineers  at  least 
old  Marine  surveyorb'  ceititicates  are  issued  to  persons  who 
the  examinations  ueoessary  for  the  obtaining  of  an  extra 
engineer's  certificate,  to  master  niariners  wlio  have  been  in 
for  not  less  than  five  yeai^,  and  to  those  who  have  an  extni, 
ter»  certificate.      Pilotage  certificates  are  gi-anted   to   mastei-s   of 

for  foreign  ships  on  passing  the  necess<iry  examination^  but  they 
fcve  entered  ami  left  the  port  thrice  with  their  vessels  as  masters 
fTB  of  the  watch. 
Quarantine. 
Board  of  Health  lias  entire  control  nf  all  matters  rehiting  to 
and  may  place  in  quarantine  aiiy  vessel,  if  it  deems  it  advisable 
do  so  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  safety.  There  is  only  one 
Lrantine  station  in  the  Colony  for  persons.  It  is  situate<l  inside  the 
th  head  of  Port  Jackson,  and  in  equipment  and  suitability  of  position 
!i  sorpa^a^d  by  few  quarantine  stations  in  the  world.  There  are  also 
>  statians  in  Sydney  Harbour — one  at  Bradley's  Head  and  the  other 
Bhark  Island — and  one  at  the  port  of  Newcastle,  where  foreign  live 

tmay  be  placed  in  quarantine ;  and  at  Kandwick  there  h  another 
I  for  the  isolation  of  Australian  st^ick.  The  regulations  for  the 
ittoing  of  animals  are  enforced  by  the  Department  of  Mines  and 
Iture. 
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IxcREASE  IN  Shipping. 


Flie  mcords  of  the  shipping  trade  of  New  South  Wales,  althoutjh 
|fally  kept  by  the  various  (tovernors^  are  not  a\  ailable  prior  to  the 
■822,  the  earlier  registers  relating  to  the  Colony's  statistics  having 
^eai^i  There  are  in  existence,  however,  numerouB  manuscript 
int&  which  record  the  shipping  trade  of  the  earlier  years,  and  these 
ibtless  be  published  at  some  future  date, 

the  year  1822,  the  shipping  amounted  to  71  vessels  tnwat'ds, 

"  a  tonnage  of  22,924  ;  autl  60  vessels  outwards,  \\'itli  a  total 

20,793,     Twenty -eight   years   afterwards,  just   before   the 

of  Fort  Phillip,  the  figures  stood  thus :  976  veHsels  inwards, 

tonnage  of  234,215,  and  1,014  vessels  outwards,  with  a  tonnage 

L849.     lo  1851,  the  year  of  the  seimnition  of  Victoria  frum  the 
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parent  Colony,  the  trade  fell  to  553  vessels  inwards,  measuring  IM 
tons,  and  503  vessels  ontwaixls,  of  139,020  tons;  but  in  1860,  the 
following  tlie  separation  of  Queensland,  the  shipping  amounted  to  1 
vessels  inwards,  with  a  tonnage  of  427,835,  and  1,438  vesaela  oatw: 
of  431,484  tons,  a  considerable  advance  on  the  figarea  of  the  prei 
year.  From  1860  to  the  present  time  trade  has  rapidly  increand, 
at  a  greater  rate  than  the  population.  In  1891,  the  shipping  in« 
amounted  to  2,821,898  tons,  but  this  quantity  fell  to  2,804,549  ta 
1892,  and  to  2,590,371  tons  in  1893.  The  year  1894  saw  the  Im 
amount  of  shipping  in  the  history  of  the  Colony,  namely,  .2,85S 
tons  inwards,  but  the  increase  of  269,597  tons  on  the  meaesm 
of  the  vessels  which  entered  the  ports  during  the  previous  year,  doa 
rc])resent  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  the  import  trade,  as  then 
a  largo  accession  to  the  tonnage  coming  to  the  Colony  in  baUaet- 
bulk  direct  to  Newcastle  to  load  coal — probably  in  conseqnenoe  d 
scarcity  of  freights  elsewhere  in  Australasia.  When,  however, 
allowances  is  made  for  vessels  in  ballast,  the  imports  and  ezpori 
mercliandiso  by  sea  were  larger  in  bulk  than  in  any  previous  year. 

The  rate  of  increase  has  been  fairly  constant,  though  cheeked  i 
sionally  by  the  occur i*ence  of  bad  seasons  here,  or  failure  of  prioa 
the  European  markets.  The  following  table  shows  the  qnanti^ 
tonnage  of  shipping  arriving  and  departing  from  New  South  Wna 
intervals  of  five  years,  from  the  date  of  tlie  earliest  i-ecords  to  the*; 
1890,  and  for  the  four  succeeding  years  : — 


Year. 

1 

Outwards. 

Nuiiibvr. 
71 

ToDiia^fc. 

Number. 
60 

T(yiiiag«. 

1822 

22,924    . 

20,793 

1S25 

8r> 

24,559 

75 

22.688 

1830 

157 

31.225 

147 

28,822 

183.-, 

260 

63.019 

269 

66,964 

1840 

709 

178.958    : 

G65 

163,704 

1845 

597 

105.352 

614 

103,961 

1850 

976 

234,215 

1,014 

263,849 

1S.>5 

1.152 

353,323 

1,185 

362,482 

18(X) 

1,424 

427,835     ! 

1,438 

431,484 

186ri 

1,912 

635,888 

2.120 

690,294 

1870 

1,858 

689.820 

2.066 

771.942 

1875 

2.376 

l,109,aS6    , 

2.294 

1,059,101 

1880 

2.108 

1,242,458     ' 

2,043 

1,190,321 

ia5r> 

2.601 

2,088.307 

2,583 

2,044,770 

1890 

2.889 

2,413,247 

2,777 

2.348,026       i 

1891 

3,021 

2,821.898    1 

3,100 

2,872,388     ^ 

1892 

2.960 

2,804,549    ! 

3,067 

2,842,835      1 

1893 

2.914 

2.590.371 

2,916 

2,602,887 

1M94 

3,272 

2,859,968 

3.291 

2,87*88^ 

BRITISH   AND  TCdBBl&K   TONNAGE. 
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Tb**  kliiMifinq;  tonnage  of  N«w  South  Wales  greatly  excee<ls  thnt  of  any 

r  the  Australian  ^roup,    Victoria  stands  next,  aft^r  whicL, 

..    uv*.  i,  come  Sotiih  Auatndia,  Western  Australia,  New  2ealand> 

inenslancl^  and  Tasmania.    <>£  the  total  skipping  of  A  ustralasia  in  I8IJI, 

>v«r  ono-third  enteretl  and  cleared  in  New  South  Wales  porta 


th 


Nationality  of  YESSELa 
The  trade  of  the  Colony  is,  to  a  %*ery  large  extent,  carried  on  under 


British  i\ng,  th«  deep-«ea  trade  being  in  the  hands  of  sliipownen*  of 

1  nitod  Kingclom,  and  the  coastal  trade  in  local  lianda       There  has, 

ver.  Keen  a  notable  increase  in  foreign  8liii>pin^  «nce  188L     In 

'  tJie   British  8hip>ping  entered  and  cleared  amounted  to  1,333,410 

'lie  in    1894    it  was  5/191,971    tons,   showiiig  an   incrtiiaae  of 

tons.     Thi*  foreign   ithipping  amounted  to    128,352  tons  iu 

t*7tJ,  iuid  546,583  tons  in  1894,  being  an  increase  of  418,231  tona 

T1t^»  mlv<Mii  f>f  th»^  French  lino  of  Messageries  Maritinjes,  in  1883,  and 

!  (Jernian  steamships  some  four  years  later,  has  tended  to 

iniint  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Colony  ;  but^  nevertheJess, 

Coiuiu  the  British  Ihig  in  1894  was  90-5  per  cent,  of  the 

holtk      1  xed  table  ahows  the  respective  miiounta  of  Britisli  and 

ioanage  for  the  years  mentioned  i — 


Yc*f. 

Brlttili. 

roifign* 

ItoHU. 

tons. 

tona. 

tons. 

1870 

1.333,410 

128,852 

1,461,702 

1875 

2,001,641 

100,546 

2,168^187 

1680 

2,250.924 

172,855 

2,432,779 

1885 

3,615,582 

517,4^5 

4^133,077 

I8fm 

4,156,903 

604,909 

4,761,872 

mi 

4,fHJ2,607 

791,029 

5,694.23*1 

1892 

4.977,850 

6«0,334 

5.047, 184 

1893 

4,704,300 

489,02H 

5,103,32H 

18M 

5,1JH,971 

540,583 

5,733.5.54 

I  Of  tKft  tonnage  set  down  as  British,  the  larger  portion  is  owned  or 
hma^mi  in  tho  colonies.  In  1870,  out  of  1,333^410  tons  of  shipping 
o.i««r^d  under  the  British  flag,  964,718  tons,  or  72*3  per 
*  dasian;  in  1880,  out  of  2,259,924  tonji  entered  ami 

toiw^  or  60*3  per  oentv,  represent-ed  colonial  shipping  ; 
lu  i^:il  Uii*  oolaiiial  ahippiDg  amounte^l  to  3»O5C,20O  tons,  out 
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of  a  total  of  5,191,971  tons,  or  58*9  per  cent.  The  amount  of  BritiA 
and  British-colonial  shipping  entered  and  cleared  from  New  Sonth  Wiki 
ports  for  the  years  shown  was  as  follows : — 


Shipi)in{r  l>clongin|f— 

Total,  inu^rdii 

icar. 

ToGrcat  Britain. 

To  British  posses- 
sions. 

and  outwanU. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

1870 

368,692 

964,718 

1,333,410 

1875 

736,969 

1,260,958 

1.997,927 

1880 

760,688 

1,499,236 

2,259,924 

1885 

l,ry20,091 

2.095,491 

3,615,582 

18IK) 

1,577,172 

2,579,791 

4,166,963 

1891 

1,813,716 

3,088,891 

4,902.607 

1892 

2,058,982 

2,918,868 

4,977.860 

1893 

l,808,at0 

2,895,960 

4,704,300 

1894 

2,135,711 

3,056,260 

5,191,971 

Compared  with  the  figures  just  given,  the  tonnage  of  the  lon^ 
vessels  trading  with  New  South  Wales  will  appear  very  small. 
the  year  1894,  for  which  the  inward  and  outward  tonnage  for  the 
cipal  nationalities  are  given  below,  France  stands  first,  then 
then  America.      Scandinavia  is  tlie  only  other  nation  whose 
trade  with  the  Colony  is  important. 

Tonnage. 

France 180,098 

(iermany 157,029 

U..S.  America 138,963 

Sweden  and  Norway 33,819 

Italy  9,605 

Other  nations 26,469 

Total 546,583 


Steam  and  Sailing  Vessels. 

The  reconls  prior  to  the  year  1876  do  not  distinguish  the  steamers  i 
the  sailing  vessels,  but  the  modem  tendency  to  supereede  sailings 
by  steam  lias  'ije(?n  abundantly  a])par(Mit  in  the  eighteen  yean 
hav(^  since  elapsed.     Tn  liS76  the  steam  tonnage  was  912,554-j 
pared  with  1,215,171  tons  of  sailing  vessels,  being  42*9  per  oe&tb 
')7*1  p<"r  cent,  respectively.     Tn  1894  the  relative  positions  were  tt^' 
posed,  for  tin*  tonnage  of  sailing  ships  had  increased  but  slightly  ov* 
figures  of  187G,  being  only  1,331,032  tons,  or  23-2  per  cent,  ai  a| 
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^,407, 522  tons  of  steam,  or  76-8  per  cent,  of  the  wliole  shipping.  The 
bcT^ease  of  steam  tonnaije  for  tlie  eigliteen  years  has,  tlierefore,  been 
bearlj  385  per  cent.  The  progi^ss  of  the  tonnage  of  each  clas.s  will  be 
been  from  the  foUowiug  figures  : — 


Yw. 


Sttaun. 


Syifn^f. 


1890 


tons. 
1112,554 

l,550,:i72 
2.7m, S43 
3,654,814 


tons.  ' 
1,215,171     ' 

882,407  I 
1. 341^234  I 
1,107,058 


IHlhi 
1893 
1894 


toni. 
4,299JflI 
4,329,634 
4,227,18G 
4,407,522 


tona. 
1,394,445 
1,317,650 

900.142 
l,331,a^2 


f  ndrantage  offered  by  the  New  South  Wales  trade  to  shipowners 
Pirated  by  the  large  amonnt  of  tonnage  coming  tc*  the  Colony  ui 
the  small  amount  leaving  without  cargo.  A  large  projjortion 
?ls  arri\-iiig  in  ballast  comn  from  the  ports  of  the  netghbour- 
ie«,  liaving  delivered  a  general  cargo  there,  and,  being  unable 
\o  obtain  return  freight,  go  to  Newcastle  for  a  cargo  of  coaL  The  largest 
ilDOtrnt  of  tonnage  entered  in  bfillrist  in  any  one  year  since  1870  wjis  in 
I,  ifc'hen  it  reached  852,205  tons,  and  the  largest  cleared  was  H'2,\}ii0 
tin  IS{H.     The  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  ballast  for  the  vears 


^Bn  was 

I — 

m" 

£ot«r«d. 

Clearod. 

Ywir. 

Entered, 

Ofcimsd. 

H 

tons. 

tons. 

ton  ft. 

toni?. 

^^HI7(l 

237»246 

21,004 

1891 

632,617 

82,956 

^B75 

320,921 

12,830 

1892 

724,265 

65,522 

^^^^D 

217i763 

16.210 

1893 

621,189 

58»403 

^^HB 

345,360 

r,:i,38l 

1894 

852,205 

76,799 

^B 

544.264 

66,846 

Value  of  Cargoes. 

bt  be  expected  from  the  &ict  that  over  onefnurth  of  the  ton- 

which  arrived  in  the  Colony  in  1894  was  in  bailasit,  as  against 

rly  one- thirty  seventh  of  the  cleanvnces,  the  average  value  of  freights 

Wfis  higher  than  of  those  inwsird.     Thus  the  average  value  of 

nKis  intpoiled  by  sea  was  X4   1 8s,  per  ton,  while  that  of  the  goods 

t<nl  was  £5  6s.  8d,,  or  8-8  per  cent,  higher.     If,  however,  allowance 

ie  for  shipping  in  ballast,  the  mean  value  of  the  exports  was  only 

6d-,  or  21*9  per  cent,  lower  than  the  imp^jrts^  which  averaged 

Gd.  per  ton.     New^  South  Wales  exports  have,  generally  speaking, 
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:i  high  value  per  ton,  and  the  fact  that,  when  veaads  enteiiiig  ■nl 
leaWng  in  haUast  are  exclnded,  they  have  a  lower  average  vahie  thn 
the  imports  is  due  to  tho  large  amount  of  coal  exported,  the  qiumiii^ 
for  1894:  liaving  been  2,125,125  tons  weight,  equivalent  to  lyiiS^SOS 
tons  measurement,  out  of  a  total  of  2,878,586. 

It  ^\dll  bo  seen  from  the  following  table  that  in  the  case  of  the  gveit 
majority  of  tho  countries  with  which  the  Colony  has  commercial  reb^ 
tions,  the  (exports  from  New  South  Wales  have  a  higher  average  Tahn 
than  the  goods  imported.     The  figures  for  Queensland  are  exoeptiaii4 
us  a  large  tjuaiitity  of  gold  is  imported  from  that  Colony : — 


Country. 


Value  of 
Imports 
IH?r  ton. 


Value  of 
Ezporta 
per  ton. 


Uniteil  KiDgdom    

Victoria    

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  

Other  British  Possessions 

Iklgium,  France,  and  Gennany 

United  States 

Other  Foreign  Countries  

Average    


d. 

10 
5 
2 
6 
8 


£    8. 
13  14 

1  6 
U    4 

0  19 

0  16 

2  12  10 
2  7  7 
2  0 
4  17 
8  12 

1  9 
4  IS 


£    8.    d. 
20  10    6 

1  6 

2  18 

1  1 

2  4 

2  0 

3  6 
2    4 

27  10 


8 
0 
5 
6 

8 
8 
2 

4 


1  17  3 
1  4  0 
5    6    8 


The  trad(^  with  Bolgiiinj,  France,  and  Gennany  has  been 
together  in  tlie  above  table,  as  it  is  impossible  to  find  Uie  true 
value  of  tlie  trade  of  each  of  those  countries,  through  the  great  bulk  of* 
the  Belgian  trade  being  carried  in  French  and  German  bottoms  Itt' 
greater  part  of  the  trade  chissed  under  "  Other  Foi*eign  Countriei 
tr.an.sact<'d  with  Chili,  New  Caledonia,  the  South  SeA  Islands,  the  HsuTj 
Hebrides,  and  the  Netherlands.  During  1894  the  proportion  of 
arriving  in  ballast  from  Victoria  was  37  per  cent.,  and  from  South 
tralia  30  pei-  cent.,  of  the  arrivals  from  those  two  colonies,  and 
circumstance  })artly  explains  the  low  rate  per  ton.  As  for  the  ooi 
trade,  the  large  quantity  of  coal  shipped  to  the  southern  colonies 
the  general  average  value  of  the  whole  exports. 


Movements  op  Shipping. 

The    following    table    shows    the   yearly    movements 
exclusive  of  tho  coasting  trade,  of  some  of  the  principal 
world,  and  also  of  New  South  Wales,  with  the  rate  of 
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the  population,  the  returns  being  made  up  to  the  latest  date 
ble ; — 


Tmma^, 


Per  H«td 


Contitfy, 


Toiiti4#C. 


of  Popti> 
Utioa. 


74,632,847 

28,120,524 
22»405.872 
5,786,587 
ll,44€.173 
11,845,875 


1-9 
0*7 
0-5 

2-6 


I 


Italy 13,943.927 

Spam ,,,.,  22,891.668 

UmtedSfciites 30,4:i8,fJ45 

Arg'RtineRepublic'  11,886,851 

CAiiada I  10,608,611 

New  South  W&les.     5,738,654 


0*5 
13 

oe 

26 
2-2 
4^ 


he  Umntige  engaged  in  the  outward  trade  of  the  Colony,  13*5 

atv  went  to  tho  United  Kingdom,  though  in  value  the  exports  were 

i  per  cent,  of  the  total.     The  exports  by  sea  to  Victoria  and  the 

Vustralaslan  Cukmies  aniounted  to  54*1  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 

t  VtiiJue  they  reached  only  10 '6  per  cent.     As  regards  the  other 

~       Btons^  the  tonnuge  of  vessels  carrying  goods  from  New  South 

eir  ports  amounted  to  6*3  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  but  the 

Jy  reacheil  2*6  per  cent.     In  the  ctise  of  foreign  countries,  tfie 

1894  amounted  to  -16*1  per  cent,  imd  the  value  to  26  j»er 

following  table  shows  the  tonnage  inward  frnni  and  outward 

in  and  the  colonies,  and   some   of  the  principal  foreign 

lell  as  the  value  of  the  cargoes  ;  hut  it  must  be  Ix>me  in 

klilie  tonmige  figures  represent  the  nominal  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
ihe  goods,  and  not  the  actual  weight  of  the  goods  themselves, 
'latter  information  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  ;^ 


I  The 


Tonnag«. 


Itiwftrdft» 


T«»^-       .11        '^^ 


Vftlue. 


OuNvmrdJi. 


Tonnag». 


cent.  ecnt. 


ToUO. 


Per 
cent. 


L  rortatcn    Ooan- 


£ 

tttns. 

£ 

uv« 

&,geM00 

42T 

3S7.r41 

n-5 

7.U5(t,M77 

271 

9S4,470 

7^ 

732,C50 

2&6 

mh70l 

oir 

S»a«»,W6 

28^ 

27S.787 

0-6 

icHH,440 

7-d 

2ao,8&7 

1-6 

ifia,4fia 

fili 

2oi.a&a 

it> 

2S.810 

o-s 

37,7M! 

1* 

S3,7a> 

4*6 

M%&n 

f4 

«a.£92 

81 

180,&83 

7-1 

484,450 

3-4 

S81,06I 

8*0 

77o,aoe 

10% 

008.866 

4-3 

179,309 

0-8 

ad5,8n 

9-9 

fi31,lS2 

JI-8^ 

140.387 

BD 

».ioe,67t 

2*2 

54S,427 

3*a 

301,070 

70 

aT4,S41 

110 

341.869 

2-4 

417,513 

14*1 

SOO^BM 

lOOi) 

U,0l»,28T 

100-0 

2,m,tm 

100-0 

I5,365«fia4 

51*8 
0-4 

18 
O'S 

20-i 
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Tonnage  and  Crews. 

Tlic  average  tonnage  of  vessels  trading  with  the  Colony  has  gndi-] 
ally  increase(i  since  1845  ;  previous  to  that  year  transports  formed  n  | 
large  a  portion  of  the  total  tonnage  as  to  swell  the  average  oonaidfl^l 
ably.  The  averages  tonnage  per  ship  at  each  decennial  period  since  1825  [ 
was  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

1S25 
1S.35 
1S45 
1855 


Average  tonno^ 
of  vessels. 

295 

173 
.306 


Year. 

1865 
1875 
1885 
1894 


Avenge 
of 


468 

787 
874 


Since  1870  the  average  tonnage  of  British  and  British-colonial 
trading  to  Xew  iSouth  Wales  has  inci-eased  by  151  per  cent,  in  the 
case,  and  101  iwr  cent,  in  tlie  other,  while  foreign  vessels  have  in< 
in  average  tonnage  by  212  per  cent,  during  the  same  period. 
advance  in  British  and  foreign  shipping  dunng  the  last  decade  has 
very  niark(»d,  as  the  following  figures,  which  show  the  average 
of  vessels  inwards  from  1870,  attest: — 


Year. 

Ilritish. 

Colonial. 

Forci;fTi. 

Year. 

British. 

ColonUl. 

1870 

706 

.306 

449 

]891 

1,680 

709 

i^< 

1875 

742 

379 

557 

1892 

-     1,696 

684 

1^ 

ISSO 

i,();n 

476 

732 

1893 

1,766 

647 

1,477 

1SS5 

1,.312 

602 

997 

1894 

;     1,769 

615 

1.IM 

1JS90 

1,624 

600 

1,330 

1         i 

: 

The  natural  corollary  to  the  increase  in  the  size  of  ships  and  the 
provenients  t«^  the  rigging  and  fittings  is  the  decrease  in  the  number^ 
hands  requinMl  per  ton,  tliough  the  actual  number  of  hands 
p«;r   vessel    has  increased.      Intercolonial  vessels  in  1894   canwd'' 
average  of  2'2  men  to  every  vessel,  or  1  man  to  every  27'(>  tons. 
ve.ssels  carried  in  1S94  an  average  complement  of  50  men,  or  1  : 
<»very  'M^r-^  tons,  while  foreign  ships  ciin-ied  an  average  crew  of  62. 
or  1  man  to  ev(»ry  26 '7  tons.     In  1870  British  ships  carried  1 
evrry  20  tons,  intercolonial  ves.sel8  1  man  to  every  20  tonSi  aod  ^ 
vessels    1  man  to  35   tons,    the  decrease  in   the  tonnage 
in  foreign  vessels  l)eing  due  to  the  finer  class  of  ships  tlif 
trade  here  in  1883,  which  are  fitted  in  the  most  modeni 
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iingly^     ^Th*?  following  figures  show  the  averiige  crows  uf 

h4t»b,  CoIoaiiU,  and  foreign  vessels  for  the  periods  ineutioaed  : — 


Y-. 

BatimiL 

Colonial. 

Foreiirn. 

Year. 

Brltld). 

GolonJjd 

Fomiini. 

IS30 

V 

15 

13 

1        1891 

dl 

25 

41 

ISXS 

27 

17 

14 

1892 

50 

2rt 

54 

ma 

44 

21 

25 

1893 

54 

23 

61 

mi 

44 

^ 

36 

1       ISiM 

50 

22 

5!i 

MO 

!      ^ 

» 

m 

Principal  Pouts. 

Tlie  relative  importftDce  of  tho  various  ports  of  Australasia  may  Ur 

iMtrtnincd  by  ati  inspeetian  of  the  following  table,   which  !»how8  the 

ttice  ami  value  of  the  principal  Australasian  por is  for  the  year  1894, 

I  from  which  the  rank  of  Sydney  becomes  evident.     Melbourne  takes 

"         '      *  as  regards  tonnage;   but  the  figures  for  purposes  of  coiii- 

td  be  reduced  by  a  large  amount  to  allow  fur  the'  citcum- 

tat  the   g^eat  ocean   steamers  whose  terminal  port  is  Sydney 

(^•^fi    if!   the  homeward   and  outward  voyages  as  twice  entering 

_'  at  Port  Phillip,  and  with  this  allowance  the  shippinjr 

Kceeded  by  thai  of  Sydney,  as  it  is  in  the  value  oi  its 

k»de.      Newcantie  occupies  third  place^  for  in  the  figures  givf>n  for  Port 

Llilrliul**  the  ai?iil  steaioei^  are  reckoned  twice  over,  as  at  Melbourne. 

1  be  noted  in  respect  to  Queensland  port^a  that  the  tonnage  of 

i  reconled  at  every  port  of  call,  and  on  thiw  account  the  towns 

'  Brishftue  also  appear  moi-e  important  than  they  really  are. 


Vtet> 


Entered. 


Vahte. 


Ctcoivd, 


Tonnag«. 


Value. 


Melbourne.*... 

Brtabane 

TovfiiviUe 

Fori  AdeUide 

PortPirUf  

Albuij   ....*«*. 

FtcsniftiiUe 

^obart   .......^ 

Wellington     . 
Auirkhuici    . . . . . 


Tont 

1,350,435 
721.931 

2,038.776 
396,047 
292,680 

1,14S,335 
119,031^ 
585,106 
62,  (KM) 
2114,0^11 
107,n3.> 

2<i2,714 


13.504,181 
424,114 

9,954,3119 

2.6l5Jt52 
531J73 

3,110,640 
3111,212 
14ti,279 

l,.i53,l>75 

43r;,f>2a 

4f;i,tU2 
1,»J3o,7iH» 
1,562,434 


Tomk 

1,612,170 

1, 035,930 

1,986,726 

368.638 

3a3.3«S 

1.087,431 

125,157 

f>33,2l2 

66,(^9 

2^2.212 

ll0,m>9 

171J77 

210,708 


13,790,770 

1.48o,475 

12,81S.">51 

2J2r).r>49 

1,042,532 

3,89(3,972 

1,537,223 

113,614 

5S0,73»1 

627.762 

(HI  ,928 

l,558.a34 

l,l74,U-iU 


SHTPFIKa, 

The  progrefls  of  the  8hip|»tug  tmdft  of  Sydney  lias  beeu  veiyl 
tlie  increase  horn  the  year  18G0  being  at  an  average  rate  of  mi 
cout,  per  annum.     Tlie  vessels  registered  as  enterinc^  the  port  <i 
considerably  exceed  in  tonnage  those  clearing.      To  accc 
difference  it  is  only  necesavry  to  state  that  vessels  leavinj^ 
Newcastle  for  the  pur}>ose  of  shipping  cwil  are  reckoned  tis 
iroiix  Newcastle,  and  not  fr<»m  Sydney.     F^r  this  n^ason  thn 
of  Newcastle  unifuimly  exceed  the  arrivals,  as  will  b<«  nuti 
subset^uent  table,     Tlie  practice  t^f  clearing  vesnelM  at  both 
time  obtained,  but  has  been  aljandoned  for  nmiiy  years,  and  \'\ 
now  cleared  at  the  port  which  they  last  leave.     The  f*  allowing  i 
sViows  thu  lihipping  entei*ed  and  cleared  at  both  Sydney  and  " 
for  quinquennial  ]H»riods  from  1870  to  18Q0  and  conftecutire  ^ 
the  latter  date.     It  will  l>e  seen  that  the  tonnage  of  the  tirst-G 
has  increased  twofald  during  every  ten  years  t — 


Year. 

Sydtiey. 

NewcastJev 

J 

Entered. 

Clmred 

Entered, 

ne^c«dfl 

1S70 

tons. 
385.610 

tons. 
364,758 

tODII, 

283,tmi 

tons* 
riS3,242 

1S75 

^0.700 

468.423 

510,902 

673,626 

lasD 

827*738 

641.996 

400,598 

516.480 

1885 

i.(m,im 

1,28?J,889 

452.946 

722,86.; 

11^ 

um,m^ 

1,350,632 

625,398 

842,180 

im 

K934,556 

hm,90Q 

704,306 

l,l40,53r> 

1892 

i.89e,6n 

1,594,108 

729,167 

1,024,318 

1893 

J, 902,265 

1,58,%857 

524,844 

H42,3e3 

1894 

l,9&0.4a5 

1,612.179 

721,931 

1,03C^,990 

The  comparative  hn|»optance  of  the  trade  of  Sydney  may  1 
viewing  it  in  connection  with  the  trade  of  the  chief  |iorts  ( 
Kingdoniu     It  will   '       '     rved  tltat  in  nhsolub*  t<^i 
paned  by  otily  fi%e  i  irts — L^mdon,  Liver|>r 

Ts  '         '         '  of  vahji^  the         ' 

€>:  rs — lyindon,  1 
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re  omitted.     The  fibres  for  the  British  and  Irish  ports,  as  well  as  for 
fdney  and  Newcastle,  refer  to  the  year  1894  : — 


Port. 


Inwards. 


Outwards. 


ngland — 

London    

Liverpool    

C*rdiff 

Newcastle  

Hull 

Southampton 

Briatol 

Dover  

Grimsby 

Harwich 

Newport , 

Sunderland 

North  Shields... 

Newhaven  

cotland — 

Glasgow  

Leith    

Kirkcaldy  

Grangemouth .... 
Ireland — 

Belfast 

Dublin 

Hew  South  Wales- 
Sydney    

Newcastle  , 


Tons. 

8,301,868 

r>,492,327 

3,739,856 

1,879,021 

2,210,021 

1,211,533 

773,760 

750,424 

824,870 

642,578 

933,685 

895,206 

944,578 

350,114 

1,088,185 
854,978 
328,683 
478,986 

321,090 
249,520 

1,959,435 
721,931 


Trade. 

£141,455,868 

95,136,372 

2,538,743 

6,977,328 

24,751,676 

9,761,964 

9,305,516 

7,364,499 

6,848,601 

16,602,539 

711,831 

690,839 

289,611 

7,656,981 

10,944,103 

10,658,221 

236,909 

2,382,853 

3,284,467 
2,462,513 

13,564,181 
424,114 


Tons. 

6,131,712 

4,997,25) 

6,738,535 

3,069,092 

1,723,102 

1,111,983 

328,776 

738,069 

869,308 

604,384 

1,450,066 

1,189,313 

1,631.917 

358,229 

1,072,089 
716,520 
530,369 
592,468 

172,339 
120,436 

1,612,179 
1,035,930 


Trade. 

£76,202,093 

88,701,171 

6,979,986 

3,993,671 

20,472,727 

9,400,644 

1,219,537 

2,105,633 

8,751,789 

5,103,534 

1,754,437 

927.675 

1,508,846 

2,561,083 

12,336,852 

3,692,360 

441,138 

1,393,068 

88,979 
122,595 

13,790,770 
1,485,475 


No  other  seaport  of  the  Colony  can  be  compared  with  either  Sydney 
W  Newcastle,  though  for  some  time  WoUongong  has  maintained  a  trade 
if  some  consequence,  especially  in  coal ;  and  of  late  years  the  importance 
it  Eden,  Twofold  Bay,  has  increased.  In  1894  the  vessels  which  entere<i 
liTolloDgong  direct  from  places  outside  the  Colony  were  all  in  ballast, 
Ind  totalled  59,107  tons ;  while  at  Eden  the  shipping  inwards  amounted 
p  37,126  tons,  and  landed  goods  to  the  value  of  £618.     The  shipping 

'  arMrds  from  WdioDgoxig  had  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  91.451,  and 
Uen  46y235,  theT^ne  of  the  export  trade  at  these  two  ports 
■    '        ■  ftiff  «nAX15,819. 
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The  average  tonnage  of  sea-gmng  vessels  lying  in  the  port  of 
is  about  80,000  per  diem.  The  daily  average  at  the  port  of  Na 
is  about  35,000  tons.  On  the  day  on  which  the  greatest  niu 
ships  are  in  port,  in  the  wool  season,  the  tonnage  at  Sydney  la  c 
about  125,000,  and  that  at  Newcastle  to  84,000.  The  valub 
shipping  ordinarily  moored  or  anchored  in  the  port  of  Sydney  ma' 
down  at  £2,000,000,  and  of  that  in  the  port  of  Newcastle  at  JB5 
The  greatest  value  of  shipping  afloat  in  the  two  ports  on  any  o 
was  about  £4,500,000. 

River  Shipping. 

The  trade  borne  by  the  rivers  Murray  and  Darling  varies  great 
year  to  year,  according  as  they  are  favourable  or  otherwise  for  navi 
The  MuiTay  River  is  na\4gable  during  the  greater  part  of  each  y< 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Darling,  which  as  a  rule  can  only 
by  shipping  during  the  period  from  March  to  September,  when  its 
is  augmented  by  the  flood- waters  from  the  interior  of  Queensland 
the  period  over  which  the  records  extend  both  rivers  have  been,  nav 
and  the  temiage  at  Wentworth  on  the  Darling,  at  its  conflaenoen 
Murray,  and  at  Moama  and  other  Murray  River  ports,  is  given 
following  table : — 


Yoar 

Tonnofire  Inwards  at— 

Wentworth. 

Uoama  and  other  Manrnr 
Ports. 

1886 

25,366 

17,432 

1887 

35.392 

30,470 

1888 

22,427 

28,339 

1889 

38,335 

29,279 

1890 

42,637 

30,140 

1891 

37.988 

31,763 

1892 

31,071 

28,781 

1893 

39,888 

33,359 

1894 

47,224 

41,403 

SnippiNO  Registered. 

During  the  year  1894,  864  steamers  and  sailing  vessel 
99,552  tons  net,  stood  registered  in  the  books  of  the  Custonl 
l)elonging  to  the  port  of  Sydney.    Of  these,  425  were  steamer^  < 
of  51,116  tons  net  and  of  18,876  nominal  horse-power, 
sailing  vessels  registered  at  Newcastle  (7,170  tons  net),  and  i 
of  1,694  nominal  horse-power,  and  2,650  net  tonsL     Tlw 
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^ered  in  the  Colony  was  109,372,  of  which  53,766  was  steam 
tnage,  with  20,570  nominal  horse-power.  These  figures  are  exclusive 
lighters,  of  which  there  were  49,  (^  a  total  tonnage  of  2,856,  r^fistered 
Sydney ;  and  41,  with  an  aggr^ate  tonnage  of  4,390,  at  Newcastle 
fee  of  £1  is  charged  for  a  lighter's  license,  which  permits  the  boat  to 
employed  for  an  indefinite  period. 
The  total  tonnage  registered  in  New  South  Wales  for  the  years  shown 


Year 

Soiling:  vessels. 

Steamers. 

ToteL 

Na 

Tons. 

Men. 

No. 

Tons.      Men. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1870 

50 

8,349 

380 

14 

1,494 

89 

64 

9,843 

469 

1875 

93 

12,197 

556 

37 

3,903 

286 

130 

16,100 

842 

1880 

54 

7,003 

326 

20 

2,159 

168 

74 

9,162 

493 

188o 

49 

4,876 

280 

50 

6,387 

394 

99 

11,263 

674 

1890 

28 

6,234 

191 

21 

4,027 

278 

49 

10,261 

460 

1891 

53 

9,492 

280 

40 

5,239 

351 

93 

14,731 

631 

1892 

60 

3,282 

262 

46 

5,848 

458 

106 

9,130 

720 

1893 

32 

5,972 

231 

33 

4,200 

288 

65 

10,172 

519 

1894 

29 

4,897 

153 

19 

3.067 

140 

48 

7.964 

293 

During  the  year  1894  four  vessels,  aggregating  1,033  tons,  were  sold 
foreigners,  and  in  consequence  were  removed  from  the  registers  of  this 
deny.  Sales  were  also  made  to  British  subjects  of  94  vessels,  with  a 
tal  tonnage  of  11,335,  which  remained  on  the  registers  at  Sydney  and 
rwcastle. 


Vessels  Built. 

The  years  1883  and  1884  were  marked  by  great  activity  in  the  con- 
nction  both  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels,  50  sailing  and  52  steam 
■els  having  been  built  in  1883,  whilst  39  sailing  vessels  and  64 
■BDBers  were  built  in  the  subsequent  year.  Trade  then  became  less 
fcive,  and  the  industry  showed  a  tendency  to  die  out.     In  1888  it 
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had  fallen  lower  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  years,  and  there  has  1 
little  improvement  since,  the  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  bailt  duxing  ] 
being  only  466,  and  of  steamers  463,  in  all  929.  The  number  of  tb 
built  in  each  of  the  yeare  shown  was  : — 


Sailing  vessels. 

Stcoinera. 

TotaL 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

VoMeli. 

Tonnage. 

1S80 

29 

1,938 

12 

861 

41 

2.799 

18S3 

50 

1,885 

52 

5,368 

102 

7,258 

18S4 

39 

2,518 

64 

5,142 

103 

7,668 

1885 

29 

800 

36 

2,992 

65 

3,792 

ISSfi 

27 

1.339 

40 

2.637 

67 

3,976 

1887 

14 

636 

16 

778 

30 

1,414 

188S 

9 

304 

11 

394 

20 

698 

18S9 

9 

204 

14 

663 

23 

867 

1890 

9 

394 

6 

697 

15 

1.091 

1891 

27 

573 

13 

767 

40 

1,340 

1892 

27 

782 

10 

317 

37 

1,099 

1893 

11 

563 

7 

236 

18 

799 

1894 

6 

466 

8 

463 

14 

929 

Tlie  building  of  steam  vessels  dui-ing  the  hist  ten  years  was  of  fl 
importance  than  that  of  sailing  ships,  the  tonnage  constructed  dn 
the  i>ericKl  l>eing  9,944  of  steam  and  8,061  of  sailing;  but  ■ 
1892  the  tonnagii  of  the  siiiling  vessels  turned  out  of  the  J$ 
of  Xew  Simtli  Wales  han  exceeded  thnt  of  the  steamers.  Scbodl 
nnrl  k('tcln.-s  ni'e  iUn  principal  classes  nf  Kailing  vessels  built  ii|l 
Colony,  the*  gpnci'til  tonnage  of  each  olass  aveiiiging  coiLsidsi 
UTifkr  100  tiiiis  bunlen.  The  growing  tendency  to  supplant  mi 
vwsels  hy  KtoittMorfs  and  tlie  suhstitutlfm  of  iron  for  M'ood  for  tlief  ^ 
tind  hulls  of  VfSsfls,  Inivp  given  a  check  to  the  wooden  ahip-1 
industry,  which  at  one  time  pniraiaed  to  grow  to  important  ditn€ 
Evfry  kintl  of  timher  suitable  for  the  coiif^t ruction  of  ships  is  i^ 
the  ri^'ern  of  the  t^oast  districts  of  New  South  Wales,  hut  as  thej 
for  this  description  of  vessel  has  not  increjised,  little  odvajit 
taken  nf  the  iTsourees  of  the  Colony  in  this  r-espect. 

No  reliable  duta  have  stj  far  been  procurable  as  to  the  dm  ml 
tonnafje  uf  VMSsels  built  abnMd  for  the  New  South  Wales  local 
but  the*  number  must  be  considerable,  antl  such  vessels  form  an 
f»f  large  value  altogether  lost  sight  of  in  the  Customs  returns, 
idea,  howevei',  of  the  large  numl^er  imported  may  l>e  gather^  1 
registration  of  tlie  tonnage  of  other  than  New  South  Wales  built 
which  f«ir  the  past  ten  years  has  averaged  4,794  tons  ftailiqg  i 
tons  steam  per  annum. 


DOCK   AND   WHARF   ACCOMMODATION, 
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Docks  a>*d  Wiiakves, 

accotnxuiKlation  pmvided  buth  by  the  Goveraaueiit  ami  by  privntc 
cnitrrpn«c  for  the  fitting  ^ttid  repairing  of  ships  is  equal  to  the  require- 
tiumt«  nC  the  tnultj  ci£  the  Colony.  At  Hydney  there  arc  threo  gi'aving 
docks,  ti%e  floating  docksi  and  three  patent  slips.  At  Newcastle  there 
Are  two  [»atont  glips  ;  besides  which  there  are  other  docking  and  building 
yards  ill  diflTcrent  parts  of  the  Colony  for  the  convenience  of  coasters 
m%d  ^uiall  craft.  The  principal  docks  and  slips  in  Sydney^  a^  well  as 
lht*ir  Jeuding  dimensions  and  the  size  of  vessel  they  will  carry,  arc? 
ihowti  in  the  following  table  : — 


TiMm-  of  l>t>?k. 


Where  «itiiAt«d, 


Leiudh 

of 
Keel. 


Breadth 


Dmtiffht 

vc!f«rl 

talteiit 


powtr 
of 

nltp  iir 
iloolu 


1  ioveniment)   ......    C'Ockntoo  Island  . . 

u<l        ^  ,  ,,  ,,      .. 

t  »  .«*».« ...I  Baliiiaia    

111  .f-''"i^ton'B  Buy  .. 

ti  I  view  Buy  .* 

iiifnpiinyK  :  v\  ich *,..,. 

rin  Juhik»c   .                                run's  Bay    .,. 
• „,. V.  :-:lc  Bay 


KolI 
No.  2 
Ni>.  :i 


Balinnin 


ft. 
4*50 
600 
410 

m 

m) 

'242 

m 

150 

270 
200 


ft. 
69 
84 


tu  in., 
21  H 
32  0  . 
20  6 


1     28 

7  3 

42 

12  0 

nt> 

14  0 

55 

15  0 

eo 

7  6 

30 

25 

... 

*'* 

*** 

txnm. 


200 

474 

1,200 

l,50«) 

500 

2.000 

1,000 

40 


All  the  neeesiiary  tools  ?uid  ap}jHatices  for  the  repairing  of  shiptJ  are 

fnutid  in  the  dtx'kyurds.     The  Sutherland  Craving  Dock  at  Cockato«i 

[nlantL  th«*  pn:>peity  of  the  (kivernment,  is  one  of  tin?   largest  single 

the  w*nrUb  and  is  ca]>al»I^  of  receiving  vessels  drawing  32  feet 

During  the  year  IK^M,  112  vcssclfi,  of  which  19  were  ships 

docked  at  Cockato<i  Island,  72  being  repaired  in  the  Fitzroy 

0  in  the  Sutlierlnnd  Dock,  the  gro88  tonnage  of  the  vessela 

>^.     The  duck  receipt*  for  the  twelve  ujonthd  amounted  to 

til*-  expenditure  t^  X3/207. 

ilities  for  shipping  Sydney  stfinds  unrivalled.    The  water 

V  from  the  shorea,  so  that  the  largest  veasels  may  be 

'  •  the  wharves  and  quays.     The  Gowrnment  hold   the 

ty  Cove,  alonp;  the  margin  of  which  magniticent  echelon 

been  constnictf^d»  which  are  capable  of  U;rthing  vessels  of 

filter.   The  average  depth  of  water  is  not  le8«  tlmu  30  f ect^ 
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imd  tLe  wliarres  havo  an  a%*ttilable  frontage  of  ti^^20  frft,      A  !nr^  j 
of  the  svlmrfage  at  Pyrmont  nnd  lUrling  Har>)Our. 
Wc)olloomool<»o  Bay,  are  also  in  the  hniKJ^  of  tht>  Sti* 
stefim  crunes  aiad  othtr  a[»plia!ice>i  foi^  tfie  speedy  Jiftciiiirg«!  * 
ahipH  etinstructfcd.     The  appliiuices  for  liaiidlin*^'  cnrgn  cm   t 
whim-PS,  wliieh  are  3,500  ft*6fc  in  Icuj^tJi,  oonftUi  of  foar 
of  ten  tons  oachi  and  on  a!l  tb«  jetties  die  railway  line  is  l^  to  I 

the  water's  edge.      The  Govwriiment  whai'ves  at  Darlinjef   J  j« | 

4,000  f<*ot  in  len^irth,  and  nr^  tittptl  with  one  steam  crj 
Co^7)t'r  Wharf*  at  W'n»>nooinoolc>o  Bay,  is  .'1,000  frrt  iii 
contains  excillent  ticcornnnjdatiou  tor  Im'  -Is.     At    UUiuku 

Bay  Ujere  is  a  Govcsninient  whai^  1*400  ngtlj.     Thf  wlt^trfiifr 

frontajfe  in  Port  Jsickson  belonging  to  the  GiiVfi^taneur  '  tflj 

ft*ut.     Powei-ful  sliipping  appliances  and  roomy  storef*,  a  t»l 

lighting,  are  to  be  found    on   all  the  important    whar\  es.      Tiie  intal  ( 
frontage  of  the  public  and  pri^'ate  wharvo^  amounts  to  aluni^   7  u,-:!/-^ 
Newcastle  w  also  a  well-ef|uipped  port,  where  ve^s^^i  i^ 

can  be  gafely  berthed  ;  and  every  modern  «teain  and  hyU;.--  4 

for  loading  coal  ib  found  on  its  whan-es.     The  Oovermneiit  t{ 

all  the  wharfage,  which  extends  over  a  length  of  about   ti^^-         • 
The  total  length  of  the  Bullock  Island  wharf  b  7,760  i^ai^  in  .hm  n^ 
to  which  there  are  four  balhist  jettiea  50  feet  long  and  20n 
5,5^*0  feet  of  the  wharf  is  UBed  for  the  nhiproent  i»f  co«il,      1 
hydraulic  crnnes  of  from  D  to  25  tonf<,  and  l\  steam  cr 
Thr  Newca-Htkt  wharf  is  3,220  feet  long,  of  which  2,i:?0  t 
fiir  onrgo  V>erths  for  lieepdranght  veRscK-v,  590  feet  1< 
cai-go   for   light-rlmoght  ve^ssels,  and   500  fei^t  for 
Thff  wharf  at  Stockton  18  600  feet  h»ng,  all  of  which  in  uaed  lor  tiic 
ment  of  coiii,  with  o:ie  ir)4on  steam  crane  and  one  shoot.      Ti    M^t-T 
to  the  appliances  mentioned,  there  are  seven  private  shoots  i 
ing  of  cuaL      100  tons  per  hour,  cjr  2/>00  tons  per  day,  i'  • 
for  iijftding  coiil  at  the  Bullock   I^hind  wharf,  but  yfaiJ 
liJiultnl  at  thiT  mUi   of  135  tons  per  honr.     By   the   pori    rr  i-i;h^ni 
uteittiwn^  arf^  required  to  rec^ivn  coal  at  the  ^teana  cranen  at  tiie  mtftii 
Tif"  '  '  •-'  rate  of  ^00  t^ms  nt  the  b.  ' 

to  recrive  at  hiwt    400   U^t^ 


the  Gnv ' 

1 1 HO  two  si 


individtittin,  enpnbie  or  tjiktng  up  vessci.s  of  300  aii 


tively.     Stnilh 
CTBetrd  at 


1(1  other  coal-shippin" 
Coal  Ciitf,  and 
.-.-,  *..i,,,.]  .1*  ..11    , 


ith  a  t 


i'MJ'-'?«i  nun   -Mil 


IT 
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Tho  nv^  tnip  flrjirpii  from  puliHc  wharves  at  the  two  princijml  porta 

',  of  which  Hxnn  Sydney  contributed  X48,5i)8,  uiado 

,     i  4,^',,.'  1.  .  .PMnftjHje  dues,  iii  4, 199  for  wharfage  Jties,  and  £1H,72G 

|for  rout,  etc,  ;  and  NcwcastU\  X8,334  for  tonnage  duejs  no   wharfage 

ateB  being  ooil0olad  at  this  port. 


LtOHTflOCSES. 

!  of  New  Soutli  Wales  is  well  provided  with  lighthouses,  the 

nht^T  at  thr  f?nd    of   1894   being  23^  bewides  which   then*    were   17 

iintr  lic'lif  ^   utd  light-ships  for  the  s/iiety  of  harbour  naN-igiiticm*    The 

ftt  ot  the  ii^hthonses  waii  XI  9^^467,  in  addition  to  which  a 

.  Mt    -    _,,     J  was  sjtent  on  lanterns  nmking  a  tot»d  expenditure  of 

73  on  construction  and  etpiipiijent.     The  South  Solitary  Inland 

"'lat  the  hirge^t  sum  to  construct,  namely,  £31,259,  exelumve 

it  jMiid  for  the  lanterns.  The  Maeqiittrie  roTolving  light,  on 
-^  )uui  i^leail  of  Port  Jackson,  is  one  of  the  most  powi'rful  lights  in 
world,  and  IK  visible  2^  udltjs  at  sea. 


Shipwrecks. 

of  New^  South  Wales  is  free  from  any  source  of  danger  to 

tting  it,  and  where  rt-asonable  precautions  were  taken  wreck* 

ve  l^een  very  rare.     There  are  only  two  lifeboat  stations  on  the  coast, 

fi»  the  Syflney  Heiids,  and  the  i»iher  ftt  Newcasitle  ;  but  the  whale- 

i  the  various  pilot  Htations  have  been  fitted  with  cork  linin^'H, 

.^liierwisAH  mu*h»  useful  for  the  work  of  rescue,  in  which  many  ot 

L*iii  hart*  lit^en  of  exeeJlent  xeirvice,     Tlie  steain  tugs  subtiidiM?d  by  the 

•'  Board  for   t)i»   towing  of  ships  in   and  out  of  port,  are  aUo 

le  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  assistjince  to  vessels  in  dbtrc^  ; 

1  'i.inoe!^  are  kept  at  certain   places  alonjiT  the  coa^t. 

ha\i'  licrn  anion^i^t  v*^s«i*li<  under  lOfl  t-nns  burden, 

i  there  were  18  wred  on  of 

'»e  totrd  tntom;4<_"  of  the  tbeir 

,  I  iri^N  *    ,   I* ;        _  ^     Ten  livifH  w»'rt?  lust  out  1.1'  f 

i  ^;.-,''-^t    \'i'-:-:t'l    wfih'lf    met   with   disaster  was  th'  '■  ■>'v 

I,  1, 167  tons,  which  went  ashore  on  the  oyster  bank  when  leav- 

iwciudle^  with  a  cargo  of  coal  and  coke.     The  only  other  vessels 

[over   lOU  touK  burden  wdiich  were  wrecked  were  the  steamers  Gwydir 

I"  .,,  .r.    ..f  '^23  and  140  tons  respectively,  the  first  of  which  carried 

and  was  wrecked  on  rocks  near  Bungaree  Norah,  and 

'        *      >ab  sprung  a  leak  and  foundered  8  miles  south 

N  ert>  lo«<t  in  connection  with  the  w  reck  of  these 
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The  following  statement  rLows  the  number  of  vessels   which 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  or  otherwise  within  tin 
jurisdiction  of  the  Colony,  during  the  ten  years  1886-94  : — 


Year. 

Under 
W  tons. 

[A)  to 
KM). 

100  to 
2rjo. 

2Uf)to 
30(). 

;  800  to 

mi 

400  to 
i     MO. 

1 

Over 
600 

toniL 

TotaL 

14A 

1885 

3 

* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 

1 

188(> 

6 

5 

7 

1 

1 

... 

3 

23 

HI 

1887 

4 

' 

o 

1 

... 

... 

1 

18 

t 

1888 

6 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

16 

8 

1889 

4 

8 

5 

2 

... 

... 

1 

20 

4 

1890 

3 

6 

2 

1 

1 

... 

3 

16 

U 

1891 

3 

10 

3 

... 

' 

1 

18 

47 

1892 

4 

5 

2 

.   ... 

... 

... 

11 

16 

1893 

4 

3 

6 

1 

1 

... 

... 

15 

4 

1894 

5 

10 

1 

1 

... 

1 

18 

18 

Duriii;^  the  year  1894  th(5  Marine  Board  of  New  South  Wales, 
in  Sydney,  and  the  local   B<jiird  at  Newcastle,  held  fourteen  i 
into  the  loss  of  vosseLs,  the  master  being  exonerated  in  eleven 
censured  in  one  case,  and  his  certificate  suspended  in  the  other 
aises— in  one  for  a  period  of  three  months,  and  in  the  other  fn 
montli.^.     Five  incjuines  into  collisions  were  also  conducted,  three 
(two  at  one  ini|uiry)  being  r(?primanded,  one  su.spended,  and  two 
onerated.     Four  inquiries  were  held  into  the  grounding  of  V( 
masters  of  wiiich  were  all  exonerated.     An  inquiry  into  the 
a  steamer's  boiler  resulted  in  the  engineer\s  certificate  being  si 
for  thret?  inonths. 


Dredging  Fleet. 


To  keep  oi)en  and  improve  the  harbours  and  coastal  rivers  the  W« 
Def)artment  in  1894  had  employed  4  double  (one  of  which  only  W€ 
one  ladder),  and  7  single  ladder  dredges,  with  an  attendant  fleet  a 


^^^^^^V           DREDGING   OPERATIONS.                                ^07         1 

^^KKmnH^n^ fLTi  tiggre^^iite  tonnage  of  8,100  ;  17  ^rab  dredges,  with  34          1 

^Hkints  ;  and  7  sand-pump  or  suction  dredges.    Besides  the  dredging  plant         1 

"  *         were  22  tags,  of  sizes  varying  from  5  tons  to  390  tons,  employed         1 

,?  punt«  to  8ca,  and   on  other  service  appertiiining  to  dredging        M 

The  work  done  and  the  cost  for  the  year  1894  for  each  cla«»  ^^| 

^     were  : —                                                                                                 ^^M 

Tteis 
Dretlffed. 

Houn 

t>red|fingr. 

Expenditure.                                   ^J 

DndtfingODly. 

Oredgin^  ^d          ^^M 
Towlnjf.                     ^ 

Towd. 

PtrtOT. 

Per  Iiour.       ToUJ, 

Per  too.           1 

^^^^HpHHBV  •••■»•*<» 

.%501.800 
2,273,075 

17.922 
22.406 
10,601 

40,211  j 

14,08o 
21,640 

pence. 
2-75 
5*74 

1*94 

£   s.  d. 
2    4  10 
0  12    7 

55^165 
16J01 

pence.     ^H 
378       ^1 

em          1 

1*94             1 

^^Wfid  Fump  ,.* 

2    0    6 

21,640 

6,364,001 

51,019 

75,945 

2-80 

1    9    9 

93,515 

4 

^H  The  mAierial  dredged  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  aand  and  mud» 
^Hiit  stitlWr  material  wrts  roiaed  by  some  of  the  dredger.     The  details 
^^Blow  tliftt  whilr  the  average  cost  of  dredging  by  Udder  dredges  was 
^K*75d.  jHT  tfin,  alx^ut  one-third  of  the  total  niisi^d  ciwst  not  more  than 
^^V01d.,  aod  excluding  exoeptioniil  coses  the  most  expensive  dredging 
^^Bm  at  the  rate  of  4*87d,      The  cost  of  raising  material  by  grab  dredgea 
^H^iiA  oil  an  average  5*74d.  per  Urn,  tho  least  cost  t>eing  2'75<l.  for  sand 
^Bnd  mud       A  i*nrisidend>le  quantity  of  ro<*k  and  b<:»ulder«  was  removed 
^Fl                                  Iherwise  thea\erage  cost  would  not  h;ive  been  liigher 
^Bt:                              u-     The  sand-pump  dredge^  «even  in  number,  removed 
^fc27:i,y75  t^ilns  during  10,691  hours,  at  the  rate  of  212  Ujuk  for  each 
^Hbodge  fwr  hour,  the  average  cost  being  £2  Ok.   6d  an  hour,  or  1  •94d. 
^^nr  ton. 

^^1  The  cost  of  ilrcflging  in  New  South  Wales  compares  very  favourably 
^^Hritb  that  in  fttb»^r  countries     Comjwring  the  work  done  at  the  mouth 
^Hf  the  Hunter  River  at   Newcastle  with  dredging  on  the  Clyde,  below 
^^Plaagowp   it  Is  found  that  the  cost  of  lifting  »oft  material  by  ladder 
^^b^ftett  of  equal  power  was  in  the  former  case  l'61d.  per  ton,  and  in 
^^HKitter,  2  06d. ;  at  Sydney,  whei*e  the  material  removed  was  sand, 
^^BS?«  and  clay,   the  cost   wa»   2*07d. — a   satisfact^jry  result  especially 
^^Klicn  It  is  considered  that  wages  are  twice  as  high  in  tho  Colony  aji  in 
^^■riMit  Britain,  and  chandlery  and  other  ston^  are  dearer.                          ^^1 

io8 
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Fares  Aim  Freights. 

Looking  at  the  extensive  passenger  traffic  and  shipping  trade  o£  New 
South  Wales,  it  would  naturally  be  expected  that  a  libend  scale  o£  £u«b 
and  freights  would  be  in  force,  and  this  will  be  found  actually  to  exisL 
In  many  instances,  indeed,  the  intercolonial  rates  have  been  extremely 
low,  owing  to  the  keen  competition  among  the  various  steamship  com: 
panics.  The  following  figures  will  give  an  idea  of  the  average  passenger 
rates  during  1894 : — 


Ports. 


Fares. 


First       Second 
Glass. 


Ports. 


Fares. 


First 
Claw. 


Second 
Class. 


Tbiid 
Clam. 


New  Sorm  Wales 
Ports. 

Batenaan's  Bay 

Belling^  River 

Bj-ron  Bay 

Clarence  River 

Eden     

Kiama 

Macleay  River  

Manninx  River 

Nambucca  River  

Newcastle    

Port  Macquarie     

Richmond  River   

tShoalhaven     

Ulladulla 

Wollongong    


VICTORIA!?  Port. 
Melbourne  


QUKRXSLAHD   PORTS. 

Burketown 

Bowen 

Brisbane 

Bundaberg 

Cairns 

Co<dctown    

Mackay    

Maryborough 

Mourilyan  Harbour  . . . 

Normanton     

Rookhampton    

I'ownsviUe 

Thursday  Island    


SOTTH  ArSTRALIAN 

Ports. 

Adelaide 

PortPirie    

Port  Darwin  (Northern 
Territorj). 

WssmtK  Australian 
Ports. 

Albany , 

Perth  (Fremantle)    ... 

Tabmasian  Ports. 

Hobart 

Launoeston 


£    8.  d.  I  £  s.   d. 


1  6 

2  0 
2  0 
2  0 
1  10 

0  7 

1  10 
1  6 
1  10 

0  7 

1  10 

2  5 
0  10  0 
10  0 
0    5    0 


2    0    0 


15  5 
G  15 

2  0 

5  10 

7  12 
0    0 

6  0 

3  0 

8  7 
13  10 

6  0 
6  15 
12  15 


8  10  0 
3  10  0 
18    0    0 


0  12 

1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
0  16 
0  4 
0  16 
0  15 
0  15 
0    4 

0  16 

1  2 
0  6 
0  10 
0    2 


0  0 

4  6 

1  0 
1  15 

5  0 

6  0 

3  16 
1  10 

4  15 
8  10 

3  0 

4  6 

7  10 


1  10    0 

2  0    0 
0    0    0 


£7  l(>-£9  19  '£3  10£6  10 
£J  10-£ll  ft  '£3  m-£7  10 


£l-£2 
2  10    0 


15/-£1  5/ 
15    0 


Nvw  Zkaland  Ports. 

Auckland 

Dunedin    

lATtUeton 

Napier  

WeUington  


BuROPBAK  Ports. 

Antwerp   

Bremen 

Brindisi 

Genoa    

London  

Marseilles 

Naples  

Southampton 

Venice   


EASTBRir  Ports. 


Aden 

Bombay 

Calcutta    

Colombo   

Hong  Kong  . . , 

Java 

Ponang , 

Port  Moresby 

Shanghai 

Singapore 

MaontiQS 

Port  Said 

Reunion    

Yokohama    . . . 


Pacific  Ports. 


Aneityum 

Fiji  (Suva  and  Levuka) 
Havannah    (New) 

Hebrides) f 

Honolulu 

Noumea    . .  «. 

Samoa  Islands 

San  Francisco 

Tonga  Islands 

Vanoouver    


South  African 
Port. 
Cape  Town  


£    s.  d. 

£2  10/-£7 

£4-£9 
£S  ia-£8  10 
£3  10-£«  10 

£3-£6 


55  0  0 
67  10  0 
£50-£e5 
60  0  0 
£e0-£70 
65  0  0 
£50-£65 
£55-£70 
£65-£e5 


£40-£45 
40  0  0 
40  0 
40  0 
83  0 
27  0 
30  10 
22  10 
39  0 
34  2 
58  0 
£53-£68 
52  0  0 
33  12    6 


10  10 
16    0 


12    0    0 


£  s.  d. 
£1  10-£3  10 
£2  10/>£6 
£2-£410/ 
£2-£4  10/ 
£110/-£3 


30  0  0 
82  10  0 
£30-£35 
30  0  0 
£30-£87 
40  0  0 
£25-£S2 
£30-£37 
36    0    0 


£»10-£30 

25  0    0 

26  0  0 
25  0  0 
23    0    0 


14    0    0 

26  15    0 

35*i2'  0 
£30-£84 
86    0    0 

27  10    0 


£  s.d. 


14   0 

14  0 
17  17 
13  10 
17  17 
20   0 


14  M  0 


13  10  a 

12  10  • 
10  0  » 


10  10 
15  15 


14    2  6 

17  16  • 

16  16  0 

17  12  9 


0    0 
0    0 


7    0    0 


12  0 
4    0 

11  10 

16  0 
0  10 

16    0 


6    0  0 
4'i6   « 


16    0    0 
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Fares  by  sailing  vessels  are  in  nearly  every  instance  a  matter  of 
private  arrangement  between  the  captain  of  the  vessel  and  the  intending 
passenger,  but  the  number  of  such  passengers  is  becoming  smaller  from 
year  to  year  owing  to  the  great  decrease  in  steamer  fares.  Fares  from 
Sydney  to  London  are,  however,  given  as  £35  to  X45  first  class,  and  £20 
to  £25  second  class ;  and  from  Newcastle  to  San  Francisco  as  £20  to 
£25. 

The  freights  paid  for  the  carriage  of  wool  to  London  determine, . 
within  certain  limits,  the  freight  of  most  other  produce.  The  present 
average  cost  of  carriage  of  greasy  wool  to  London  is  Hd.  per  lb. ;  in 
1834  the  average  was  somewhat  over  3d.  Information  regarding 
freights  is  not  available  for  early  years,  but  since  1857,  as  the  following 
figures  show,  the  freights  on  pressed  greasy  wool  have  fallen  35  per 
cent.  The  values  are  in  every  case  for  sailing  ships,  as  the  practice  of 
shipping  wool  by  steamers  was  by  no  means  genend  until  very  recent 
years. 


Year. 

Freight 
perlb. 

Year. 

Freight 
perlb. 

1 

1   Year. 

Freight 
perlb. 

1857 

8d. 

1870 

w. 

1883 

id. 

1858 

id. 

1871 

gd. 

1884 

id. 

1859 

id. 

1872 

gd. 

1885 

id. 

iseo 

«d. 

1873 

gd. 

1886 

id. 

1861 

id. 

1874 

gd. 

1887 

id. 

1862 

id. 

1875 

Id. 

1888 

Ad. 

1863 

id. 

1876 

id. 

1889 

Ad, 

1864 

id. 

1877 

id. 

1890 

Ad. 

1865 

Jd. 

1878 

Ad. 

1891 

T'i^. 

1866 

id. 

1879 

Jd. 

1892 

iid. 

1867 

id. 

1880 

Hd. 

1893 

Hd. 

1868 

Ad. 

1881 

id. 

1894 

iid. 

1869 

Jd. 

1882 

id. 

1895 

«d. 

no 
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The  following  table  of  freights  calls  for  no  particular  comment,  ai 
prices  have  remained  fairly  iiniform  for  several  years,  except  when 
Hlightly  affected  by  temporary  causes  : — 


_ 

Per  lb. 

Per  ton  weight 

Elides. 

CIO  cubic  feet). 

1 
1 

\Vool(<:rt'a«.\). 

Tallow.     1    Leather. 

Preserved 
Meats. 

GoodsL 

1585- 
( 

Sailiiiff 
Steam 
Sailing 
Steam 

{i\.    to    lil. 

iil.  to  id. 
;;.d.  to  M. 
2d.  to  Jd. 

2.-.  -  to  4(1  - 

40- 
•20  -  to  25  - 

ao- 

40- 
40-to45- 
30 -10  35 - 
30- to  70.- 

If'. 

-to  20.. 

25.'- 

35- 

25- 

30  -  to  70/- 

25.. 

25/- 

!»»(»- 

15. 
17  0 

1SS7-J 

SailiDK 
Steam 

i:<L  to  Jd. 

L^Otoao- 
3(1  •  to  45  - 

30/-  to  35  - 
40  -  to  50  • 

Vo. 

-to20- 

25.- 

2B/- 
26/-to«ls^ 

25/-toaiv- 

00'. 

IteS- 

SailiiiK 
Stvain 

i\d-  to  ,V1. 
U\.  to  2d. 

2.'..- to4ri^ 

30  -  to  r.a  0 

30 -to  45 - 
35 -to  50 - 

20.. 

25-to30^- 
30- 

( 1  Suiliiiif  1    li.d.  t«.  ^..d. 

-r. .  to  45/- 

27  6  to  45-  .  15 

-to  20- 

22  0 

20.'- to  20^'- 

(;  Stuam 

H  to  i[<l. 
M.  to  id. 
j.i.  to  Id. 
id.   to  ,\il. 

•r.  -  to  M.- 

32/Gto47  0 
3.-./.  to  TiO/- 

;  ny-  to  4.V- 

40'- to  CO  -  '     - 

25,- to  30.-. 

30.. 
17, 6  to  26/- 

i'  j  Sailing' 
1800- 

( !  Sti-am 

35  -  to  45  - 
45:".  to  CI - 
27  6  to  40  - 

15 
20 

-  to  25  . 

85..to» 
2^«tol^ 

(  !  SailiDiT 
is*)!  • 

-to  30. 

(.    Steam      ,-.d.  to  3d. 

■  ;JJ  ('110  45 - 

1 

32. 0  to  50  -  1  :J0 

-  to  35  - 

82«to» 

(1  Sailing       .Id.  to  .'.d. 
(.  StL-aiii  .     -^d.  lo  3d. 

27Gto37  6 
4.-.  ■to.'^iO,. 

27  0  to  40  - 
40  -  to  00  - 

15 

-  to  22  6 
35- 

20 -to  27/6 
32  0to4a- 

27.6  to  «^ 

«>/-to» 

(    Sail  in-.;      ,-.d.  t4i  Jld. 
(    Sttain       M.  to  gd. 

2:>  •  t«>  40.  - 
;  3.-..  -  to  r.0/- 

25.  -  to  40  . 
Sii'-toflO- 

15 
30 

-  to  22  « 

-  to  40  - 

15  -  to  17/« 
30- 

25/.toii^ 
4<V-tolV- 

{    Sailing'  1     -^d.  to  j-^d. 
1  !>'.»!  ■ 

(j  Steam       ;il.  to  Jd. 

j  32  0  to  37,0 

1  40.  -  to  W»  ■- 

I 

32  C  to  40.  - 
35. -to  50- 

17 

0to20.. 
SO- 

17 « 
25.  to  30.- 

2S/.to» 

as^toiv- 

i 

Ill 


PART  X. 


COMMERCE. 


HE  Collector  of  Chistams  administers  aflkirs  relating  to  Custoins 

and  Excise,  and  receives  all  revenue  derived  from  tl^e  eIiar)L,^es  on 

>ping,    except   the   fees  of    the    Marine    Board,    and    tlie    moneyH 

ived  from  tlie  public  wharv€*s,     A  Board,  consisting;  of  three  Com- 

iloners,  exists  for  the  purpose  of  determiniiiji^  disputes  )  jet  ween  the 

public  and  the  utHcers  of  the  department,  but  its  decisions  may 

diaillowed  by  the  Governor  or  appealed  against   to  the  Supreme 

with  linal  reference  to  t!ie  Frivy  dnincil 

coastal  trade  of  the  Colony  may  be  conducted  under  one  nf  two 
fpkms, — cither  the  captain  of  a  vessel  may  obtain  a  document,  called 
"Transire/'  permitting  his  ship  to  engage  in  the  local  carrying  trade 
lor  ft  period  of  three  months,  or  he  may  enter  the  ]mrticular8  of  his 
«rgo  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  have  the  enirius  initialled  at 
the  Custom  House  every  voyage.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pa.ss  entries 
fcr  goods  shipped  from  one  port  of  tlio  Colony  to  another,  although,  of 
<wiree,  excisable  articles  ai*e  carrieil  under  a  bond  certi^cate.  With 
l^j^rd  to  merchandise  destined  for  or  received  from  abroad,  a 
tlifferent  couree  of  procedure  is  adopteil.  A  declarati^m  must  be  made 
^the  Customs  of  the  ([uantitiea  and  values  of  all  imports,  except  sucli 
9>ods  %R  have  been  brought,  into  port  for  ti'anshipment,  of  which  only  a 
A^^ription  of  Uie  ]>ackages  is  entered^  there  being  no  law  in  existence 
J^^uiring  merchants  to  supply  the  tiuantities  and  values  of  such  goods. 
<)f  jkTticles  which  are  subject  to  specitic  duties,  the  values  declared  by 
^  irn|>r»rt*^rs  are  understood  to  be  the  values  at  the  |xjrt  of  shi|»ment, 
^th  packings  freight,  insurance,  and  all  other  charges  added.  The 
dtjclared  values  of  the  gooils  are  checked^  it.nd^  where  understated, 
,taiended  by  the  Customs  officials.  Dutialile  articles  may  be  reintro- 
to  the  Colony  under  reintrcKluction  certiticates,  which  are  issued 
the  Customs  Department  for  the  |)ort  or  l>order  at-ation  at  which 
is  desired  to  reintrmluce  the  goods.  All  goods  seized  by  the 
ttoais  are  Bubmitte<:l  to  auction  sale,  and  if  they  do  not  realise  the 
unt  of  duty  leviable  on  them  they  are  withdrawn  and  destroyed. 
le  rjii tries  for  im[)orts  passed  at  the  Customs  do  not  in  every  case 
the  countries  from  which  the  goods  have  actually  come,  but 
ily  the  places  at  wluch  they  were  shipped.  This  is  an  imperfection 
lental  to  all  Customs  statistics,  which  in  the  present  method  of 
ttctingtrad©  cannot  be  avoided.     Tlie  desirnbility  of  recoixling  the 
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actual  placo  of  origin  is  admitted,  and  the  Customs  officers  go  so  far  as 
to  alter  the  entries  where  the  nature  of  the  goods  clearly  shows  that 
they  have  arrived  from  another  country  than  the  one  stated.  In  like 
maimer  the  exports  of  the  Colony  are  in  many  cases  cleared  for  other 
countries  tlian  tliose  for  which  tliey  are  ultimately  destined,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  some  £5,2a0,000  of  goods  in  transit  to  Europe  are 
credited  in  the  Customs  to  Yictoiia  and  South  Australia. 

Although  goods  transhipped  at  Sydney  and  other  porta  are  not 
included  in  the  trade  returns  of  the  Colony,  in  some  of  the  Colonies  to 
which  tliey  are  forwarded  they  are  treated  as  exports  of  New  Sootb 
Wales,  and  there  i^  in  con.He(iuence  a  discrepancy  between  the  inter- 
change figures  published  in  this  Colony  and  those  of  the  other  provinooi 
where  the  practice  mentioned  prevails.  Dutiable  articles  carried  hf 
vessels  for  use  or  ccmsumption  on  board  are,  however,  classed  as  expoiii 
here  when  the  vessels  clear,  but  no  ^iccount  is  taken  of  goods  on  the 
fi*ec  list.  Th(;  quantities  and  values  of  exports  are  not,  as  in  the  cms 
of  the  imports,  obtained  under  dcclamtion,  but  the  Collector  of  CastoBS 
has  power  to  adopt  this  form  of  procedure  if  he  should  think  it  adrisabb 
to  do  so.  The  values  given  in  the  i-etums  represent  the  values  of  tbe  . 
goods  at  the  place  of  sliipment  in  the  Colony,  and  are  checked  by  tilt  j 
Customs  officers  with  the  prices  ruling  from  day  to  day  in  the  loeri  | 
markets. 

Increase  of  Trade. 

The  value  of  goods  imj>orted  into  and  exported  from  New 
Wales  has  increased  during  the  sixty-nine  years  over  which  the 
extend,  from  £400,000  in  1JS25  to  £36,379,614  in  1894.     The  ji 
values  have  been  somewhat  uncertain  in  their  increase,  the  imports  1 
1840  to  1852  l>eing  especially  erratic ;  but  of  late  years  the  progM4 
the  Colony,  as  evidenced  by  its  trade,  has  been  remarkably  steady,  i " 
largest  falling  off  in  any  year  Ijeing  that  experienced  in  1892. 
grf»ss  value  of  the  exports  from  year  to  year,  for  the  reasons  f 
]>ointed  out,  forms  the  surest  index  of  the  progress  of  a  countiy  i 
Ktanced  like  New  South  Wales,  and  the  result  of  a  rise  or  hJl 
value  of  the  staple  commodities,  or  of  a  depression  in  production,  i 
i-eadily  traced  in  the  corre8]jonding  rise  or  fall  in  the  export  t8~ 
amount  of  the  trade  of  the  Colony,  for  the  several  periods  shown, ' 


Yiair  1     Iiii|X)rlii.    j     Exporte.     1   Total  Trade. 

Ive.. 

IroporU. 

Exiiorto.    1  TotallMl 

£         1           £                     £ 

£ 

£ 

'    J 

1820        30<»,004)        100,(XK):         400,000 

1880 

14,176.063 

15,682,802 

2B,8B(fl 

1830        420,480"       141,461          561.941 

1890 

22,615,004 

22,045.987 

44,1MI 

1840    3,014,189     I,3fl9,«fh2i      4,413,881 

1801 

25,383,397 

25.944.020 

Si^SfM 

ISTiO    '2,07S,.^38    2,3iK),580i      4.477,918 
1800    7,7.M,859    6,311,3r»l!    14.067,210 

1892 

20.776,526 

21.972,a*7 

49yl^M 

1893 

18.107,035 

22,921,228 

41,^**^ 

1870'    8,284.378    8,030,678j    16,314,956 

1894 

15.801,941 

20,577,673 

n 

1870; 

'    1,46 

I76Z  tows 

US 

s 

IllfiOf 

.^^  i  659.313  10 

4SB064  tM 

laao' 

.825  i! 

60.047  TOH^ 
47,247  to«s 

S 

Cl» 


1860'  t  4,371.173 

iSJOt  ■        <-  6,334.907 
1880^  i     t  12 

1094)  J  i  I5.§04  J6I 


.007,331 


t89» 


i2l.08SJl2 


3 

a 
O 


?  o 


3    3J 
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1                       TUADE   WITH    PRINCIPAL   COUNTRIES*                  113          _■ 

L^The  folJowinjf  tuble  shows  the  total   value  of  the   imports  and  tlie        ^^| 
^BOru  of  the  C«iIony  of  New  South  Wak^s,  from  and  to  each  country,         ^H 
^ring  the  ?ear  WJi  :—                                                                                    ^| 

H                   CmrrrntiB. 

Tatki 

tiii])orts 

aietcfroni. 

Eicportu  th«rato. 

TotAl                 ^^1 

iKNnestIc        other 

Produce  or  Prmluoe  01 

Hmiu-          Ifinu- 

fikcture.       tftctiue. 

Tot*!, 

^■pAkumr  C<tumtm  :— 

£ 

4,6tW.490 

854,190 

£8,810 

4Si,4r.n 

£ 
2.n7,8a7 

si,ai3 

«».44(» 

Kifi.227 

£ 

3si.«a« 

772.SU1 

171, r*« 

52,477 
117,14» 

l^>.583 
77(»,88t 

4,712.810             ^H 

d,oes.7tN)         ^H 

107.  ItN)              ^^M 

.'V2S,10lt              ^^H 

1.254,j^42               ^^^ 

^^^^^^Mlinil 

^V    fiyiil,  AaOfftlMSfta  Colonics  . 
^Bmi  Ktmtioii —        

T.TW.nid 

o,nij,fl03 

2.070, 2«l 

S.24?J.U54 

ltf.(l38,112               ^^1 

^ufm,im 

11,182,427 

1,77^,950 

7*»5(J,a77 

i3,e».doe          ^B 

53J4ft 

^}  7  tl" 

I2,C2& 
!Ui,£84 
7,221 

15.757 

y2.'4:^ 
4,uba 

♦.hit' 

2r.rt 

14,S23 

It^^t 

82,60S 
12,130 

1<S3,871»              ^^1 
238,70ft              ^^M 

H        Tbtel*  Other  British  Pofsemicmg 
^l^auOunrruiei : — 

^L  •  >                     •  I'fffilrin      

608,;t56 

I41,3llf.  1       2A4.47<i 

3»5.S71 

^^^ 

115,11ft 

...  ...  *^ 

24.124 

117.488 
25.171 
38.885 
£42.427 
06,716 

1.034,(142 

831,030 
1«»(J24 
14»»»W> 
24,451 
I2.l»a5 
(£44,103 
274.41W 

S7.7&*» 

i,«arfj 

117,2S0 
S5,6S0 
ll,c»24 
1,'252 
4ii.2bl 
5:.«08 

130,378 

as.Toe 

1,121,822 

7.581 

1.0G7.440 

»17,310 

27.54S 

15,302 

72,732 

874,541 
807,202 

1,2!N\P41                 ^^1 
l,lS8,Q6t»               ^^M 

»7.tKl3                 ^^1 
I0t4.77tt                 ^^ 
(UO,fN»                        1 
44)2,(n7                        1 

^m       TbInI,  FoFfeiipi  Ootuitries. , .... 
^B            OeocnlToUl .,, 

1.415.«28 

a, 407,440 

574.c>25 

3.0fel,471 

5.a(i7.51M)                        1 

15.8lIl.iWl 

lfl.004,l»l 

4,872,712 

20.677.e7a 

M).379,ni4                 ^^fl 

^H  Of  the  total  trade  shown  above,  more  than  four-fifths  are  sea-borne,          ^^H 
^Hi  imuoinin^  fifth  comprising  the  overland  tnwle  with  the  three  Imrder-          ^^^| 
^KCVklonies   of  Queensland,   South  Austnilk,  and   Victoria,      Nearly           ^^W 
^Bvbole  of  tlie  seaward  trade  is  moiiopoHsed  by  the  ports  of  8ydney                 1 
^HNewca^tle,  the  triide  of  the  other  eight   purts  amounting  to  little                 1 
^Kt  thiin  -£100,000,  and  of  this  amount  more  than  one  half  belongs  to             ^M 
H^port  of  Wollongong.     The  distribution  of  the  overland  tratle  is  much           ^^M 
^b  e^jual,  as  the  table  given  below  will  illustrate.     The  value  of  the           ^^| 
^Bbod  tHMie  with  Victoria  during    1894  wa,s  £2,747,698;  that  with           ^H 
^PSb  Australia  came  to   £5,539,974  ;  and  the  Queensland  overland           ^^H 
■tafo  w&H  worth  £72.%071.     Wool  and  live  stock  formed  the  bulk  of           ^H 
HtietmtBc  with  VictoHa  and  Queensknd,   as  it  did  until  recent  years          ^^M 

m                                                                                           ^1 
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with  South  Australia  also,  but  since  the  development  in  18M 
mines  in  the  Barrier  district,  the  chief  elements  of  export  bav 
silver  bullion,  lead,  and  ore ;  and  the  imports,  general  mi 
dise  for  Broken  Hill.  The  following  table  shows  the  impo 
export  business  for  1894  at  the  diflerent  ports  and  border  f 
of  the  Colony.  Some  of  the  latter,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  sita 
a  cousiderable  distance  from  the  actual  border ;  such,  for  instai 
Wilcannia  and  Bourke  : — 


Port  or  SUtion. 


ImiK>rt8. 


Exports. 


New  South 

Wales 

Produce. 


British  and 
ForeiKn 
Produce. 


Total. 


Sydney 13,564,181 


Clarence  River  (Orafton) 

Eclcn    

Macleay  Kiver 

Newcastle  

P<jrt  Macquarie 
Port  Stepfiena 
Kichniond  River(Ballina): 

Tweed  Kiver I 

Wollongong  


8.056 
618 


424,114 


I        £ 

Scoirard, 

I  9,280,851 

5,250 

15,201 

1% 

1,477,971 

142 

532 


4,509,919 


7,504 


81 
16,237 


19 
56,917 


I  520 

562 


13,790,770 

5,250 

15,201 

196 

,  1,465,475 

I  142 

532 
520 
581 

I       56.917 


Total  Seaward    ...£  14,013,287  10,837,079    4,518,505  ,'15,355,584 


Alhury    

TWrin^un  

Brjggal>illa    

liourke  (Inland)    

Hrcwarrina  (Inland)... 

Cubraiii  

CorowR   

Delegate 

Kuston    

Howlong 

Moania    

Mulwala 

.Swan  Hill  

Tocumwal  

WaUangarra  

Wentwortli    

\ViIcannia  (Inland)  ... 
Willyania  (Broken  Hill) 
Other  Crossing- places 
(Live  Stock)  


Overland. 

207,732       489,586 

209,261  17.tl55 

51,061  26,290 

17,9601     


9,826 

41,033 

85 

.3,590 

7.088 

260,524 

30,848 

?»,952 

14,4^"i3   : 

77,846 

89,188 

17,307  1 

562,966  I 


17,189 
176,494  ; 

'  24V<530| 
13,209  ! 

545,821  I 
95,626  I 

535,551 
24,718 
43,482 

607,665 


2,431,545 


177,934  j       18,721 


10,422 
12,.373 

14,081 

214 

10 

1,285 

15 

'*i',*2b6 


32,176 

l,a34 

232 

80,559 


Total  Overland f    1,788,654  !  5,067,882  :      154.207 


Total      Seaward      and, 


Overland £|15,801,941  |15,904,961 


4,672,712  aw^n, 


500,008 
29,728 
28,290 
14,081 
214 
17,198 

177,779 

'"24V645 
13,200 

547,027 
95,828 

535,561 
24,718 
75,658 


2,512,10ft 
18,721 


5^222,0 


27, 

1. 


^^P          T&AOM  OF  AcsTRAi^siAK  Oohomm.                             ^^1 
Htmdo  of  New  ScnitK  Wales  \a  largf»r  in  the  gross  amount  than          ^| 

H  MXij  of    '         '    I   O»loniei«  of  Austi-aJasia,  but  it  m  exce«xled  by           ^| 

^nmerco  •               m  AustiuHa,  South  Australia,  and  r^ueeiisland           ^M 

^^■r>                      [tulation.     The  tot&l  trade  of  each  Colony  for           ^M 

^^PO                       .  f^iveii  ill  the  folli>wm£:;  table,  ttutl  though  thn           ^M 

fnr  V                1  iievere  deprc^ssion,  the  luagnitude  of  the  trswlc,  not           ^M 

oil  Un                  but  of  the  rest  of  ti»e  group,  is  very  suggestive*     It            ^M 

§mm  thftt  tie  trade  of  Victoria  raiibi  second  in  value,  jind  that            ^M 

0th€r  Colonies  in  the  folio w Lug  order  : — New  Zealand,  South      ^^H 

M»  Qnocnslttnd,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.                             ^^^1 

ortonr* 

18811, 

wm. 

18M.                                 ^^H 

K«w  South  Wftlet   

itamaOmail  

2S»,>f5S,S66 
30,^11,453 

U,ir>G,003 

^52,852 

2.881,154 

12,514,703 

£ 
44,6«0.ft41 

36,220.237 

13,621,212 

17.328.301 

1,54G,2W1 

3. 384,504 

16,072,245 

36,370,614                       ^^H 

13,854,418                       ^^H 
3,365,820                       ^^B 

W<B«Uim  An«tmlift  

lloirZeftljiEia    

A  nutTiklaiui   

94,310,486 

132,833,700 

^H 

•  IneluidUi);  Nofi:horn  Tmitor) .                                                        ^^^H 

Hd«  18^4,  tho  cross  viklxu^  of  gocxk  imported  into  the   Colony     ^^^| 

K    •                                 r  at  thit  rute  of  £12  15s.  50.  per  head  ;  the     ^^M 
m^                                     >  wpn.vAlimdat£n,129,229,or£819a.  lid,           ■ 
^^Umip                                                              '^*tr«   thus  showing  a  de-           ^| 
^^^H^ri                                                         •> I  of  ^rofs  imports,  find  of      ^^^t 
^^^BmH  ftl                              ^int:t^   l^^lil,  when  tli                          rtn     ^^^M 
^^^fe2  3s.  1  i '                4  imports  for  home  Ci  m^umpr ;                       n  1.,     ^^^| 
^^^per  bcAid  of  popuiatinn  hnve  st^.idily  declined,  the  tigures  for           ^M 
^^^^i^  L»«rp-,t  TPjuheJ     luring  the  thirty- Jive  years  that  have           ^| 
^^^^■i                                       '{  t<»  its  pre€Lent  buundancs.     Tho           H 
^^B^^*                                         4— first.*  the  large  diminution  in           ^M 
^^B                                                   second,  the  fall  in  priciw,  which           ^H 
^Hboii  ;a  rvonriY  au  uit*  cmiimodities  tliat  the  Colony  imports.          ^^^| 
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The  value  of  the  imports  per  inhabitant,  distinguishing  imports  for 
home  consumption  from  total  imports,  was  as  follows  for  the 
shown  : — 


Year. 

IniiMrtM  for 

home 

contfuiiiptioii. 

Total  IinportB 
per  head. 

Year. 

ImporU  for 
home 

TbUl  Imparti 
per  had. 

£    8.    d. 

£     8.     d. 

£    8.    d. 

£    fl.    d. 

1870 

12    7    8 

15  16     6 

1889 

16    3  10 

21     8    9 

1875 

19  14  10 

23    9  11 

1890 

16    0    8 

20    0    6 

1880 

15    4    9 

19    9    0 

1891 

18  19    9 

22    Sll 

1885 

18  19    8 

25  12    0 

1892 

13  19    2 

17  11    7 

1886 

16    2    3 

21  19    8     ' 

1893 

10    2  11 

14  19   8 

1887 

13  10    8 

19    1    7 

1894 

8  19  11 

12  15   6 

1888 

13  16    2 

20    9  11 

For  the  purpose  oE  more  readily  understanding  the  nature  of  tht 
imports,  they  have  been  classified  under  certain  heading  heads,  tad 
during  1894  the  value  of  each  class  of  imports  was  : — 


CIosiiiflcatioD. 


FcKxl  and  beverages,  including  brcadstuflfs    

Wines,  fermentci  and  spirituuus  liquors     

Livestock  

Animal  and  vegetable  products,  including  wool 

Clothingand  textile  fabrics    

Minerals  and  nietils,  raw  or  partly  worked  up, 

including  silver  bullion,  lead,  and  ore   

Coal  and  coke  

Specie  and  gold  hiilHon 

Articles  of  education,  art,  amusement    

Manufactured  articles  not  elsewhere  included  ... 
Unclassified  articles    

Total  value £ 


15,801,941 


Imp 


Total  Importa. 

Om 

£ 

2,236,012 

636,060 

632,567 

2,327,340 

3,286,953 

1,109,974 

42,613 

2,935,614 

599,610 
1,626,248 

368,950 

£ 

I,012i611 

671.29  , 

675,728 

l,081,ltf 

3.037.1» 

817.131 : 

620,001 

1,847,W 

284.71t 

11,12 


The  import  of  coal  and  coke  during  1894,  amounting  to  JM2,6l 
shown  above,  consisteil  almost  entirely  of  coke  required  for 
purposes  at  Broken  Hill. 

During  1894  the  Colony  imported  food  and  drink  for  its 
sumption  to  the  value  of  £2,483,840,  or  at  the  rate  of  £2  Os.  2<L 
inhabiUmt,  and  manuffictured  goods  to  the  amount  of  £4,904^1 
at  the  rat(;  of  £3  19h.  3d.  per  head,  together  representing  £5  1| 
])er  head,  out  of  a  total  of  £8  19s.  lid.  The  three  prindiML 
the  iMilance  are  live  stock,  animal  and  vegetable  products^  i 
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M  or  partly  worked  up.      Of  the  animal  nnd  ve^^etftble 

also  of  the  minerals  and  nietalfi,  some  portion  is  worked  up 

ony  for  local  requirements  ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  gold 

is  treated  at  the  Mint,  and  re-exjiorted  in  the  shape  of  coin* 

|ier  head  of  some  of  tlie  ])rincipal  articles  imported  for  home 

Ion  durinf;  the  last  live  yeai-s  is  given  below  :^ 


Articles. 


ISOO. 


IS91. 


1392, 


ISOJL 


ISM. 


ITearing,  and  gloves . 


Bb  fta— 


.-^^*-^t 


i^ed) 


kttle    ... 


^mtd  and  rough)  ... 
gay^  and  cigarettes . 


s.  d. 

19  1 

6  3 

8  8 

37  1 

6  11 

0  n 

2  8 

10  2 

4  11 

2    4 

4  0 

32  n 

2  a 

5  10 

7  9 

6  2 

7  4 

12  6 

6  7 

7  1 

2  10 

t.  d. 

24  4 

6  1 

10  2 

46  9 

10  5 

3  3 

2  6 

10  9 

B  0 

3  1 
5  11 

J3  3 

2  10 

5  7 
8  1 

6  11 
8  6 
D  10 

7  7 
12  8 

3  S 


8. 

20 
5 
7 

32 

3 
2 


9  11 

4  2 
3  5 
3  11 

8  C 

2  9 

3  10 

4  2 
6  5 

6  2 

7  4 

5  11 
7  3 
3  2 


BL   d. 

12  9 

4  5 

5  7 

25  1 

3  8 

1  3 

2  6 

5  1 

2  2 

1  7 

2  7 

8  0 

1   1  10 

'   5  0 

2  4 

5  5 

5  7 

0  9 

4  10 

5  2 

2  3 

B,  d. 

12  10 

3  II 

4  4 
23  9 


1  8 

1  5 

2  10 


4  9 

1  9 


1  10 


^Bfe  of  drapery  stands  first  in  the  list  of  values,  aad  if 
HP^el  be  added  to  it  the  value  r^f  theae  goods  woultl  re- 
ktnn  of  £1  ICs.  7tL  per  head  during  1894,  the  greatest  amount 
le  ytiar  having  been  in  ISSi',  when  the  value  imported  reached 
i  for  every  inhabitant.     The  value  per  head  in  1804  of  iron 

tnachinen',   and   hard  warn?   combined,    was    10s,    3tl,  ;    in- 

9s.  4d.,  viz.,  spirits  4s.  8d.,  beer  3s.  lid.,  and  wine,  9d.; 
5d.  ;  tea,  Ss.  Id,  ;  paper,  books,  etc.,  03.  ;  boots  and  shoes,  4s. 
tiur,  3s.  id.  None  of  the  <:>ther  values  reach  such  large  figures 
Mentioned  above  except  those  for  live  stock  and  timber,  though 
er  articles  form   individually    very    important   it^ms.      Two 

plain  from  a  consideration  of  this  table — the  grc?at  purcliasing 
the  people,  though  now  greatly  reduced  compared  with  ten 

and  the  very  large  scope  that  exists  for  the  production  of 
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goods  which  are  now  imported,  and  for  the  extension  of  manufactoi 
within  the  Colony.      This  will,  perhaps,  ]>e  seen  more  clearly  from  i 
inspection  of  the  gross  values  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  impoft 
during  the  year  1894,  as  given  in  the  following  table  : — 
Apparel,  wearing   £977,182 


Arms  and  ammunition 87,283 

Beer 260,126 

Boots  and  shoes. 286,984 

Butter  14,314 

Candles 44,075 

Chaff  and  hay 108,990 

Cement  72,223 

Cutlery  and  grindery 01, 125 

DrajKjry 1,664,117 

Drugs     and     apothecaries' 

ware  126,054 

Fancy  goods  and  toys 129,655 

Fish,  preserved 53,303 

Flour 214,253 

Fruit,   bottled,   dried,  and 

green 225,a31 

Furniture  and  upholstery  ..  45,468 

(ilass  and  glassware  30,576 

Grain  and  pulse 205,702 

Hardware  178,407 

Iron     and    iron    manufac- 
tures and  machinery 857,546 

Jams  and  jellies 10,474 

Jewellery      and      precious 

Htoncs 51,105 

Leather 74,406 


Livestock G2IM 

Maltondhops 12(M 

Matches 63^ 

Milk,  condensed 48,3 

MusicialinstrumentB 44,' 

Oils — mineral  and  vegetable  121«f 
Paints,  paperhangingB,  lamp- 
ware 88,1 

Paper,    books,    stationery 

etc 942,1 

Pickles,    sauces,    and    oil- 
men's stores SUfi 

Potatoes   and  other  vege- 
table*?    115^^ 

Saddlery  and  harness  and 

saddler's  ware 4S,\ 

Sil ver  plate  and  ware SS^ 

iSkins  and  hides WiJ 

Spirits  Si^ 

Sugar  661^ 

Tea  187; 

Timber  mi 

Tinplates W 

Toliacco,  cigars,  and  cigar- 
ettes   U$i 

Watches  and  clocks 9^ 

Wine 4?«l 


The  value  of  tho  iiiiix)rt..s  into  New  South  Wales,  difitiri«Gruis|ied  ^ 
th<*  main  coiintiies  of  origin,  for  1870  and  subseqticnt  periodk 
with  1S94,  was:— 


Yrar. 

rnitwl 

Australaxiaii 
Colonics. 

Other  Dritiiih 
I'osik'SHioiis. 

Forolffn  Htntcfl. 

^ 

i; 

£ 

IS70 

3,200,706 

3,677.927 

573,462 

ai2,2S3 

IH 

1S75 

6,00'2,22l» 

5,878,751 

867,252 

92fi,9D4 

1S80 

6,530,061 

5,945,788 

539,334 

1,154,280 

u!n3 

ISS5 

11,885,597 

8,595,429 

818,689 

2,437.746 

irxT^c.i 

l8S<i 

10,445,980 

8,085,584 

621,507 

2,lti('i    ' 

18S7 

7,908,568 

9,ol7.a^-) 

549,345 

1,00*^ 

18H8 

9,212,981 

9,085,567 

736,224 

%mij>^'-' 

1HS9 

S,736,478 

10,647,312 

814,718 

%miA^:'. 

..  .    <:    ..1 

1890 

8.628,007 

10.981,721 

663,325 

2,341/'..' 

1891 

H».580,23<.» 

11,127.178 

766,947 

2,90Dj  K 

•:..-:s:.i 

1802 

S,883,9S3 

9,201,193 

577.707 

2.113,  iU 

^u.  ;i«ij 

1893 

7,218,124 

8.895,787 

565,491 

1    JlC^   ft*J'* 

1804 

5,983,489 

7,794,168 

608,356 

j     1,*13J» 

EXPORTS   OF   BOilESTIC   PRODUCE* 
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export  tnwlti  cif  New  Btmtli  VV/iles,  like  the  import,  is  larger  than 
r  AtistralasiAa  Colony.     For  the  reasojis  which  will 
the  exports  usuiilly  fall  ci*nfti(lor*ibIy  bhort  of  th« 

X  to  the  rule,  for  the 

i,£l,195J2l  inl89'2» 

5^  iu  l^D.jj  ;uui  £lj77j,7nj2  lu  IS'JL     Compared  witli  tho«c3  of 

&ni»'-^,  ihr  pxtf*tit  of  the  New  South  Wales  exports  r»f  home 

|5J  <  ory,  as  will  he  sc^n  hy  a  glance  at  the  fiubfterjuent 

1  ■  t(\bx]  expoil  trade  iu  domestic  pr*jdu»x>,  and  t!ie 

pr  hi'^i  ot  the  popiiUtion,  of  each  of  the  Australian  Colonieft 

I  year  1801.     It  will  he  s*^4i  that»  in  point  of  vahie  per  head 

New  8oQth  Wali'H  takes  fourth  place  in  the  list : — 


■                           OcAifDy, 

of  Itemewti* 
Produce. 

Perlldd 

of 

P6ptilfttlon, 

Bfew  ^Miith  W«ki ,. 

£ 
15,904,961 

n,553,ei7 

S,6S0.33H 
3,560,891 
1,21J},(>47 
l,4<J0,im 

9,(>arij4a 

12  17     I 

^TA«m>o^.,^                    ,...  .., 

K^!^  Z<^daticl  ....««»* *,....,. 

9  18  5 
19  U  2 
10  3  8 
10  n     5 

9  8  0 
13    7    0 

51,373.906 

12    9  11 

P        """^ 

i  k  »  A*l^t  in  tht!  %iire8,  fts  far,  at  least,  as  two  of  the  Colonies 
VictoriJi  and  South  Australi.^  linve  each  a  large  re-export 
IP^i-ifiilv  ro  niw  pnnluce,  find  it  frpt|uently  happi^ns  that  credit  h 
;cf'  of  oilier  t 'olonias  in  the  returns  showing  their  export 
New  Scmtli  Wales  was  formerly  over-credited  with 
I  from  Qneenslaiid  forooiriage,  and  isf^til!,  to  someextCTnt, 
•   '  copfKrr  from  Queeuslaod  and  South  Australia^  and 
]      To  what  extent  the  Customs  value  of  home 
^''  '     ia  and  South  Australia  is  unknown^  hut 
s  produce  passing  thronirh  Victoria  for 
''ii'torian  produce,  t!3pecially  the  wool, 
1  Victoria  as  home  produce  are  really 
How  far  this  systc^m  ohtain?  iu 


into  two  classef^^thrwie 
ivlnnw  uud  those  iniport-©d 


export  r 4  ia 
1   w^atj  nearly 
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threefold  that  of  1870,  and,  speaking  generally,  the  expansion  has  bei 
of  a  steady  character.  Wool  constitutes  the  largest  item  of  domeit 
export,  and  any  fluctuation  in  the  production  or  market  value  of  tl 
staple  is  plainly  marked  in  the  whole  trade.  The  decline  in  the  vali 
of  domestic  exports  between  1880  and  1886,  which  the  following  tal 
shows,  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wool,  and  to  tl 
losses  brought  about  by  the  succession  of  diy  seasons.  The  exporti 
produce  other  than  that  of  the  Colony  also  show  a  decline  about  tt 
period,  ascribable  in  pai-t  to  the  causes  which  affected  the  general  e 
])orts,  and  to  the  establishment  of  direct  communication  between  Gra 
Britain  and  Queensland  and  Tasmania : — 


Domestic  prortucc  Gxix>rtcd. 

Other  produce 

exported 
including  gold. 

Total  ExportiL 

Year. 

Gold. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1872 

1,242,926 

5,964,621 

3,276,109 

10,483,656 

1873 

1,962,094 

7,694,202 

3,108.578 

12,764,874 

1874 

577,789 

8,408,483 

3,471,703 

12,457.975 

1875 

635,448 

9,374,156 

3,787,793 

13,797,3»7 

1876 

368,4&t 

9,102,099 

3,590,849 

13,061.412 

1877 

663,552 

8,880,570 

3,913.778 

13.457.900 

1878 

609,121 

9,016,558 

3,608,726 

13,134,405 

1879 

10,079,317 

3,052,614 
3,674,871 

13,131.931 
15,682,802 
16,307.805 

18S0 

12,007,931 

18S1 

'710,412 

11,244,865 

4,352,528 

18S2 

5(;6,516 

12,623,435 

4,487,404 

17,677,355 

18S.S 

502.517 

15,625.835 

4,133,  J)21 

20,262.271 

18S4 

73,593 

13,989,634 

4,514,063 

18.677,290 

1885 

71,539 

11,987,741 

4,690,827 

16,750,107 

1886 

24,918 

11,558..311 

4,134,708 

15.717,017 

1SS7 

34,184 

14,206,128 

4,281,438 

18,521.750 

1888 

Hm,540 

16,516,852 

5,237,738 

20,920^130 

I8SI) 

.321,731 

17,378,662 

5,594.641 

23,294.934 

1800 

137,169 

17,095,556 

4,813,212 

22.045.937 

ISOI 

l,2t»6,093 

19,789,619 

4,858,  .303 

25.944.090 

W,t2        ' 

11,486 

17,695,616 

4,265,145 

21,972.247 

189.3         1 

25,885 

17,068,.328 

5,827.010 

22,921.223 

1894         ! 

325,302 

15,579,659 

4,072,712 

20.677.071 

The  value  of  New  South  Wal<»s  produce  exported  during  1891 
exceed(Ml  that  <if  any  other  year.     As  already  shown,  a  portion 
tradi*  would  have  been  transacted  in  the  previous  year  if  the 
strike  had  not  occurred  ;  but,  after  allowinpf  freely  for  the  ini 
to  this  circumstance,  the  value  would  still  have  been  the  I 
history  of  the  Colony.    The  table  just  given  shows  a  notaUe 
value  of  domestic  produce  exported  during  1S89,  which  was  wdLi 
until  189^i.     This  may  1m>  attributed  in  the  first  place  * 
succession  of  goo<l  seasons,  and  in  the  second  to  the  prod 
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■bocame  an  important  article  of  export  in  the  year  named.     The 
>  in  1894  is  fully  ai^cfuinted  for  by  the  (nU  in  prxceR*  the 
rervting  8ucb  iiicrejised  i)foductiou  i\s  wuukl  have  liad  tht-* 
et  of  -!  the  total  export  vahte.      In  the  pr-efii'ntation  of  the 

artsi  rt  1         ,       the  export  trade,  the  value  of  conmioditie,«<  has  been 
jiiUttteil  fnnu  that  «»f  guld,  and  the  export  of  giild  the  produce*  cif  the 
Til.  .TV  i,,^3,  b«»en  taken  to  be  the  excess  of  the  total  export  of  coin  over 
mptirt  of  coin  and  bullion.     Where  there  wiu*  no  fiuch  exceiss 
tin    ^  Hny  of  the  gold  exported  has  been  classed  a.s  other  than  domestic 
pncfuce. 

Below  will  be  foun<i  the  value  of  the  trade  per  inhabitant^  the  sub- 
vlaiim  being  the  Biunis  *tH  that  adopted  for  tlie  previous  table  : — 


1 

Domaatf  firodaeo  exporttd. 

V»*r. 

exprnrtfd 
Intiudinjf  gold* 

ToUl&cportiu 

GokL 

OomiDOdlllei. 

£   n. 

d. 

£     B.     d. 

£   t.    d. 

£  II.  a* 

1872 

2    7 

2 

U    6    7 

6    4    6 

Jt»  18    3 

1K73 

n  12 

1 

14    2    7 

5  14    2 

23    8  10 

IK74 

1     0 

« 

14  18    0 

6    3    0 

22     1     6 

IKTS 

1   I 

9 

16    0    8 

6    9    7 

23  12    0 

im 

0  12 

3 

15     1     8 

5  18  10 

21  12    4 

mi 

1     1 

1 

14    2    5 

6    4    6 

21     H    0 

im 

0  18 

6 

13  14    2 

5    6    8 

Ifl  U»    4 

im 

tm 

14  U  10 

4    8    5 

111    0    3 

19KI 

7 

Hi    9    7 
14  i:{  11 

5    0  16 
5  13  JO 

2t   10    5 

Wl 

ii  IH 

21     6    4 

isae 

u  u 

2 

ir>  Hj    2 

B  \2    5 

22    2    8 

i»i 

0  12 

0 

IS  12  10 

4  18    8 

24    3    6 

18N 

11     1 

8 

lo  10   10 

r»    2   2 

21    0    8 

168S 

0     1 

7 

12  IS    7 

5    1    2 

1»    1     4 

im 

0    0 

A 

11  18    6 

4    5    3 

16    4    3 

1897 

0    0 

8 

14    2    9 

4    5    3 

18    8    8 

lisa 

0    9 

2 

14  19    H 

&     1     2 

20     4     0 

L      1880 

0    fi 

0 

1(5    Ti  U 

5  4  n 

21  16  10 

1      tSK) 

0    2 

« 

l.>  in    4 

4    7    4 

20    0    2 

1      1801 

1     2 

8 

17    «     1 

4    5    0 

22  13    !l 

"      1882 

0    0 

2 

14  19    7 

3  12    2 

18  11  1! 

1888 

0    0 

5 

14    2    0 

4  16    4 

18  IS    Q 

im% 

0    5 

a 

12  11  \i\ 

3  15    6 

16  12    7 

f Jttfljspwl  \w  fhe  ^oloum  of  its  axporb?  per  inhabitant,  New  South 

durably  with  Any  other  country  whose  commerce 

lis  an  export  of  from  £  Hi  to  £24  can  only  be 

*   few*   Goun  tries,  such   ha   Help  am,    whose   trade   in 

til.^  rr-exiHir  fs.      For  the  twenty  threi*  yearn  covered  by 

I  iH  jM>r  inhabitant  aveniged  X20  1  Is,  2d., 
ssr.   r*rul  ri^bg  to  £24  3s.  Gd.  in  1883. 
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Excluding,  however,  all  but  domestic  produce,  the  average  value 
commodities  exported  was  £li  15s.  9d.  per  inhabitant,  and  indudi 
gold  IfK^illy  produced  £15  8s.  lid.  If  the  prices  of  oommodities li 
remained  constant  from  year  to  year,  the  value  of  domestic  expa 
would  have  afforded  a  ready  means  by  which  the  progress  of  producti 
enteq>risc  might  be  gauged.  Allusion  has  been  made  on  severad  occaiia 
in  this  chapter  to  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  the  great  staple  exports^  m 
taking  all  commodities  into  consideration,  the  tall  during  the  h 
twenty-tliree  years  has  been  nearly  45  per  cent.,  the  most  serio 
decline  occurring  during  the  last  ten  years.  As  the  question  of  pric 
is  reviewed  at  lengtli  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  it  will  here  suffice  to  gt 
the  price-level  for  various  years  which  Are  there  established  : — 


Year. 


I»rioc-level. 
1804  price»=l,CO(). 


1872 

1,826 

1873 

1,935 

1874 

1,918 

1875 

1,013 

lS7fi 

1,811 

1S77 

1,661 

1878 

1,654 

1879 

1.717 

1880 

1,684 

1881 

1,706 

1882 

1,726 

1883 

1,738 

Year. 

Price-lereL 

ISM  prlc«-.l,OO0l 

1884 

1,712 

1885 

1,503 

1886 

1,445 

1887 

1,485 

1888 

1,441 

1889 

1,46S 

1890 

1,41S 

1891 

1,284 

1892 

1,216 

1893 

1,100 

1894 

1,000 

Applying  the  figures  just  given  to  the  value  of  oommoditifll  ■ 
iiscei'tained  on  page  121,  and  adding  the  value  of  locally>won  geUei 
jiorted,  tho  comparative  v;iluo  of  <loinostic  exports  for  each  year  is  wtifB 
at  on  the  supiK).siti(m  that  the  ])rices  of  1894  were  obtained  during  tk 
whole  j)erLod.     Tht^  results  are  as  stated  in  the  following  table : — 


Vuliio  iKT  Iiihahitatit.  of 

Value  iwr  InhaUlMkil 

V«ir. 

I>4)iiK->tir  £x)MjrtH,  iiichKiin;; 

Year. 

DoDicstlc  Exports,  Imkm^ 
Gold,  on  the  bMii  of  IMfriBl 

(ioM,  on  the  iMiMio  of  liMM  i>rifC8. 
1                     £    H.    d. 

£    8.   d. 

1S72 

7     9  11 

1884 

9    6    0 

1873 

9    3    3 

188.') 

8  13    I 

1874 

8    6     1                1 

1886 

8    5    5         J 

lS7.-» 

8  19    0 

1887 

9  10  10        J 

1876 

8  13    1 

1888 

10  10    2     m 

1S77 

9    2    9 

1889 

11    6  U  .^ 

1S7S 

8  16  11 

1890 

11    1    5     S 

KS70 

8  10    0 

1891 

14    7    MfM 

1880 

9  15    9 

1892 

IS    •  #lfl 

1881 

9    3    2 

1893 

12  U  t^M 

1882 

,                  9  11     5 

1894 

IS 

1883 

'                11     3    0                1 
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tive  whole  period  the  avemge  exports  per  inhabitant,  computed 

^S9i  pricesj  amoiinted  to  £9  19s,  lOrl,     For  the  first  period  of  six 

the  ATerage  waa  £8  12s.  4d.  ;  for  the  second  six  yetirs,   X9  10s.  ; 

Kh«   ihirrl  six  yeara,  £9  12s.    kL  ;    and   for  the   Itmt  five  year» 

13s,    lOd.     These   figures  cannot  but  be  looked  npon  as  highly 

tory,  and  afTord  anij^le  eWdence  that  the  most  productive  period 

lie  Colony's  history  was  the  five  yoars  that  closed  with  1S94. 


Increase  op  Production. 

Jnder  the  present  conditions  of  development  nf  the  Cnk>ny,  tlie  export 

ic  produce  is  a  very  fair  indication  of  its  jirogress  in  productive 

lits.     In  the  following  tabk?  the  average  ex|>ort  of  domestic  produce 

h^nnuni  is  given  for  the  period  which  elapsed  between   1870  and  the 

J  of  1894  ;  but  in  order  that  they   may   he   more  easily  graspetl,   as 

Its  to  avoid  the   irrt^gularities  of  individual  years,  the  figures  have 

iiped  in  «*?ries  of  five  years.     Besides  the  export  of  domestic 

,  tile  table  shows  the  avei^e  sum  paid  as  interest  on  loans  raised 

ad,  and  as  earnings  of  investments  held  by  nnn-reaidents.     The 

'  dJd^renee  l>etween  the  two  sets  of  figures  represents  the  an^^junt  available 

fcrr  the  purchase  of  goods,  which  come  to  the  Colony  as  imports.     The 

faring  of  the  last  two  columns  will  presently  appear  : — - 


1 

per  anccntL 

Avergig«  sum  paM  per  ui- 
Tiui»uIut«r«4iton  Loadi 
mLvcd  in  Eji^liuid  mtd  fts 

fiftmin^'*  of  hweM- 
nicrats  heJfl  by  non^reat- 

Exceat    of    Export*    of 

Interest  on    Lomis    and 
£iiniiiii^  of  lovcstoK^iito 

i 

£ 

t 

£ 

1870-74 

7,874.W> 

1,806,800 

6.068,000 

BS75-79 

9J4o,9<X> 

1,383,400 

7,882,500 

IttO^ 

13,468,000 

2,289,04JtJ 

11,179.900 

t8S&« 

14,253,100 

3,838,<XM) 

10,415,100 

488Mi 

17,8D4.900 

r»,  163,900 

12,641,000 

he  figurca  just  given  show  a  continuous  increase  in  the  exports  from 
to  period,  notwithHtanding  the  great  fall  in  prices  which  has 
tu  plAC3ei.  Against  this  it  may  be  urged  that  there  has  lieen  an 
of  populatiaD,  and  in  order  that  the  comparison  may  I»e  exactly 
I  the  flune  lines  the  foUoviEkg  table  has  l^een  compiled.     The  figures 
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sliow  the  export  of  domestic  produce  per  head,  as  well  as  the  averaj 
sum  paid  as  interest  oil  loans  raised  in  England  and  as  earnings  < 
investments  held  by  non-residents,  the  excess  of  domestic  exports  on 
interest  on  loans  and  earnings  of  absentee  capital,  and  the  last  figup 
reduced  to  tlie  level  of  1870-74  prices : — 


Period. 

Average  Exports  of 

DoiiicHtic  Produce 

l»er  annum. 

Averagrc  sum  paid 
per  annum  as  In- 
tereHt  on  I/oans 
rained  in  EnR^land 
and  Earning  of  In- 
votftmcnts  held  by 
non-renidonts. 

Uomestic  Produce 

over  Interest  on 

Loans  and  Earnings 

of  Investments  held 

by  non-residents. 

Excess  of  Export 
ireduced  to  the  cei 
men  lercl  of  1S79-; 
1           pricesL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

187C-74 

15-0 

3-5 

11-5 

11-5 

1875-79 

15-4 

3-0 

12-4 

13-2 

1880-84 

lC-8 

2-7 

141 

16-4 

1885-89 

14-2 

3-8 

10-4 

13-8 

1890-94 

15-2 

4-4 

10-8 

16-7 

It  will  l)e  seen  that  during  the  twenty-five  years  covered  by  thetaUtf 
the  annual  export  of  (lon)cstic  i)roduc(j  has  risen  from  £7,874,800  !• 
£17,804,900,  or  from  XI 50  to  £15-2  per  head.  The  average  sum  pal 
by  the  Colony  to  its  outside  ci-editors  has  increased  from  £l,806,8(N)t» 
i:r>,  163,900  per  year,  or  fi-om  £3-5  to  £44  per  head.  The  sorplM: 
available  to  pay  for  inifxirts  has  risen  from  £6,068,000  to  £12,641,001^ 
Presented  as  the  avem«;e  {Mir  inhabitant,  the  amount  shows  a  deciCMif 
from  £11-5  to  £10-8;  but  when  stated  in  terms  of  the  prices  bb> 
tained  in  1870-71,  the  excess  of  exports  per  head  shows  an  incrsHeff 
more  than  45  jx»r  cent. — that  is  to  say,  fnmi  £11 '5  to  £16*7  per  head   : 

It  will  be  /gathered  from  the  forogoin^^  figures  that  in  spite  of  thelid^ 
aTid  increasinjuf  amount  which  the  Colony  owe^  to  its  outside  creditoir 
and  the  gi-eat  fall  in  prices,  the  export  of  domestic  produce  availablsl 
pay  for  imj>orts  shows  ])ut  little  decline,  while  if  prices  had 
stationary  (luring  the  whole  period  there  would  have  been  an 
on  the  last  series  of  live  years  as  compared  with  the  first  of  jES*!^ 
hciul.  The  natural  satisfaction  to  which  the  figures  give  rise  ( 
to  the  whole  p<*rio(l  with  the  exce]>tion  of  the  live  years  from  If 
1889. 

An  inten*sting  c[uestion  hits  l>een  raised  as  to  the  effect  of  the  it 
of  British  rajiital  on  tli<*  [)roductive  enteqn-ises  of  the 
figun?s  available  in  n^gard  to  production  do  not  enable  a  cc 
bo  made  for  the  whole  ]>eriod  from  1870  to  the  present tur 
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,_&f  the  export  figures  already  quotec],  aticl  those  given  in  the  part 
4  tlm  work  relat^g  to  Private  Finance,  the  following  comparison  is 
obtaiaed : — 


Avenge  Export  of  lKm»e«lic  Produce  per 

per  aiinutm 

Foioii, 

Totd. 

Per 
inhabitant 

Pcrinhfcbltiijt. 
ictluccd  to  level 
of  lit70-74  |irlc*» 

Totd. 

Per 
InlmhiUnt. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

b-7« 

7.874,800 

15*0 

15*0 

921,200 

1*8 

ins.7> 

9.745,900 

15-4 

16-4 

2,»06,200 

47 

IMMt 

13,468,900 

16*8 

1H4 

4,170,800 

5-0 

tNMO 

14^253.100 

14-2 

18-0 

6,482,400 

0*5 

|m-M 

17,804,900 

15*2 

23*6 

3.009,000 

2-6 

Average  value  of  domestic  exiw>rts,  when  reduced  to  the  coin- 

itivp  \ifi,H'\s  of  1870-74  prices,  shows  X23'*i  |>er  head  in    1890-94  as 

"nM  £15  in  1870-74,  being  an  incrujisfi  of  over  57  f^r  cent.     The 

I  frft  yeant  which  ended  with   1879  sliow  an  average  export  of  £13*4 

per  head,   which  is  equal  to  XI G4  on  the  1870-74  prices;    the    Jive 

jeara  ending  with  18!!J4  show  £1{>'8  per  head^  equal  to  X18*4  on  the 

)H70-74  prices;  while  the  live  yeai-s  which  ended  in  1889  show  £14*3 

\  per  head,  equal  to  £18  on  the  same  basis.     In  the  last  two  eolnnins  of 

^f*  just  given  will  be  found  the  average  import  of  capiuil  flu  ring 

left,  and  it  would  seem  that  during  the  five  yeai*S"  which  cl<»sed 

wjifi  i^89  an  average  of  £6,482^400  was  imported  during  each  year  — 

I  tUtis  ill  say,  about  £6*5  per  heacL     The  deduction  to  be  drawn  from 

rfiFfgoing  Hgui"es  is  that  the  years  in  whicli  an  undue  imfwrtation 

iipital  took  place  compare  n?ifavoui*ably  as  regards  production  with 

hvsT  years  in  which  there  was  a  more  moderate  import,  the  lowest 

'  f»*tTt^,  of  p Induction  being   reached  in   the   years   1885-89,    when   the 

mount  of  British  c*apital  was  brought  to  the  country,  and  the 

on  the  basis  of  1870-74  prices,  from  1890  to  1894,  during 

[  »bich  yeiifs  a  very  much    reduced  amount  of  capital  reached  these 


Articles  of  Export, 

Fool  ia  the  staple  export  of  the  Colony,  and  comprises  cnnsideiably 

I  llwm  half  the  value  of  the  domestic  exports.     The  c[iiantities  and 

of  tlie  wool  exjxjrted  for  seveml  periods  commencing  with  1870 

iven  in  the  next  table,  and  from  the  figui-es  it  will  be  readily  seen 
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bow  greatly  tlie  Coloiij  depends  for  Ita  prosperity  apon  tJie  pirodim  of 

it[£  Socks.     The  weights  gi%'eu  represent  the  actual  expoiia  of  Nev 
South  Wales  wuol,  washed  and  greaBv  wool  Ijeing  taken  together  : — 


Yew. 

Wrftfht. 

Valiw, 

J     Y«r. 

Weight. 

T>lD». 

lb. 

£ 

n>. 

£ 

1S7Q 

47,440.  GIO 

2,741,141 

ISBO 

261.853.484 

lO,B2K^m 

WJfi 

H7,r>3i,2!yj 

5,(551,643     , 

1890 

230,322,^28 

8,9W.ail 

ISBO 

1 54,571. S32 

8,iH<),625 

imi 

331.887J20 

ii,QaibOtt 

im> 

lGa,lJil,li.'i9 

7,24B,64^ 

1892 

312.22&,203 

10,211,431 

ISSd 

173,l»S5,ti4<l 

TjO-iS.rjIMi 

189,1 

318,782,^8 

9,676,011 

1«H7 

:fia,4.5IJ,342 

8,911,iri5 

1894 

331,774,^4 

^oium 

188^ 

235,S4S,1W4 

9,IJ^9J7(i 

Bemle^  t\w  wool  gmwn  in  the  Colony,  there  haa  been  a  large 
of  other  wiMii,  chiefly  froru  QuoeusIaTid.     In  1885  the  export  of 
woipl  aniounte*!   to  slightly   inure  than  10,000,000  lb*   weighty 
at   i£431,G05 ;    but    the  returns  for    the    next  six    yeans  skofved  i 
great  decreo-so  on  these  hgures.     In  1802  the  export  again  exottt 
10,000,000  m.  in  weight  ;  wliile  in  1893  it  amounted  to  2^,^Q^^W 
valued  at  .£774,850  ;  and  in  1S94,  22,391,022  m,,  valued  at  MV 
Tlie  exports,  as  n^tumed  by  the  Cufitonia,  are  given  herewith ;  but 
4|uan  titles  fall  short  of  the  actual  amount,  as  not  a  little  wool,  t^m 
ducf*  of  other  places,  wad  exporte<l  in  past  yeara  as  New  South 
^i)iA,  on  the  same  principle,  probably,  that  led  to  the  shipment  in 
ffoni   Slelbour-ne,  as  the   produce  of  Victoria,   of  over  67,000,000 
weight  uf  w<K>l,  the  Imlk  of  which  was  grown  in  New  8outh  Wales  ^-^ 


Vcap. 


IKSO 

lM>i<> 
ldS7 


Wtijtht. 

V*lu*?. 

Ve*r. 

Weight 

TUtaa 

!         m. 

£ 

m. 

£ 

-        7,BI4,4W 

431,fit*5 

1890 

7,415,438 

2«i.«n 

j    irj,L*-ilji»i 

429,399 

1891 

8,803,682 

S7aLM 

4,tifJ4,971 

17;i,38U       1 

1S9-2 

10,826,721 

.        7.844,H|j7 

288,916 

1S93 

20,200,018 

TT*jm 

7,4fi7.3(H) 

2(IS,739 

1B&4 

22,391, fe2 

aUbin 

4,375*545 

1 

11)4,434 

( 

Tlie  wo*  il  export  of  1891,  both  as  regards  value  and  quantity/ 
the  highest  rve?-  attained,  the  increase  over  the  previous  v«mr  1 
0"i,r>Cl,802  l»,.,  valued  at  £2,044,622.      A  large  portion  of  t^«df 
liowever,  was  not  due  Ut  an  increased  production,  but  to  the  i 
tliat  in  18U0  the  grow^eru  were  unable  to  get  part  of  their  pnxiuo 
market  V>y  reajwrn  fif  the  general  strike  to  which  rpf*»tvTie^J 
been  made.     Considered  in  this  light,  the  decrease  in  IMS. 
with  1891,  of  19,6G2,427  S).,  of  the  value  of  £824^6^1 
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I  tf^l      \n  18S3  Ihet'e  wa»  shippt^l  a  quantity  of  31B,7S2.i^58  ITk, 

iiioh^  however,  was  lower  by  X536,305  t!mri  that  of  the 

,     Thci^  WHS  a  still  further  incre<4S»»  in  the  >v eight  of  the 

I  in  i^^Ji,  the  i^xjiort  of  331,774^424  lb.,  iiuleed,  nearly  reacUiOg 

^norrtnil  ti'tirrfi  of  IH91,  but  it  is  a  strikiog  illustration  uf  the  fall 

m  prieefl  -  valu#*  £2,024,228  less  than  in  that  year. 

ite  of  th<^  wool  trailo  of  rcn^i^nt  yearn  has  been  the 

i  ahowa  by  buyet^  00  the  Coatinent  of  Eurcipe  to 

I  lies  direct  fi*om  the  Coh>iiy  instead  of  obtaining  them 

»n   brokers.      Year   by   yt^ar   the  representatives  of 

I  II'  vbo%*i«it  Sydney  for  the  purpose  of  attemling  the 

J<'  ,  Tf*  mmif^rouN*      Fit'teen  years  ago  all  the  wool 

(t#f  i  to  have  fr;un<l  its  way  to  Ix>niJon,  while 

14  Ui©  s*l  '•»,  France,  Uermany*  and  Italy  of  the 

[  yl  luottl  to  98,3Hi,430  lb.,  valued  at  £2,627,658 

iiTTtbi't  ill  the  Continent  in  desirable,  both  for 

ttirrs  and  tor  growers,  aa  the  proHt  of  the  middlenian,  aa 

«    "f  additional  carriage  atid  handling,  is  thereby  saved. 

f^iowH  the  steady  increase  in  the  quantity  of  domestic 

*iii  r-ct  to  the  Continemt  during  th«  past  ten  years : — 


r 

Qiuiniity. 

Y«*t, 

Proijortioii  ol 

Valor. 

WeighL 

Total  l>oni«tic 

.K 

per  cent. 

£ 

1885 

J  4,734,724 

a^H 

4.H(i,(MI3 

tim 

17,307,973 

SI-9 

537.472 

im 

22,009,275 

lt>'2 

715,084 

198^ 

^'nn»:i  hwt 

\2'2 

9lW,528 

im 

.  1 

137 

1.285,49^1 

1690 

■ . '  J 

17'9 

1,509,680 

1891 

"'.11 

193 

1,838,740 

1802 

,     M 

27  3 

2;5«8,685 

1889 

hv  ,%)>,.  ►(iO 

27-9 

2,6^9,322 

ISM 

!*.S,3nJ,430 

21>'7 

2.027,658 

'  '  '        *  1  ^n  to  export    washed    wool.       The 

iie  export  of   wool  in  grea.se,  except 
«:ni.*iJiliU4>UB  ma    to  carriage,  etc.,  are    exceptional.      Further 
to  tjie  wool  trade  wOl  be  found  in  the  cl»apttr  reliiting  to 
%\  pursuits 

aTHitml   t«ro«bn  ts — tallow,  skine,  leather,  and  such  like — 

tble  value,  tlxe  shipments  of  t&llow 

,   ...viv.  .-^  Uuring  the  past  few  years. 
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The  number  and  value  of  the  live  stock  exiK)rted  have  varied 
siderably  from  year  to  year,  being  atTected  greatly  by  the  acanqnt 
experienced  both  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  Colonies.  The  export 
of  horses  has  increased  both  in  number  and  value  ;  and  the  same ; 
be  s;iid  as  reganls  the  imports,  though  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
the  Hgui'es  in  respect  to  horses  are  to  some  extent  misieadiag,  am 
number  of  thonmghbred  nicing  animals  passing  backwards  and  ia^ 
wards  l>etween  Sydney  and  Mellwurne,  which  are  entered  aa  experti^ 
and  imi)orts,  gives  mon^  importance  to  the  trade  than  its  magatttidej 
really  warnints. 

The  exi)ort  in  1894  of  horned  cattle  declared  to  be  the  produce  of 
South  Wales  amounted  to  34,521  head,  valued  at  £108^753,  and 
import  14?S,974,  valued  at  .£329,696.  The  export  of  sheep  for  the  j 
was  860,825,  worth  £293,289  ;  and  the  import  was  630,664  in  numlMr, 
and  ill  value,  £206,077.  Hut,  as  in  the  case  of  hoives,  the  figurei  lor 
the  export  and  import  of  other  live  stock  arc  to  a  certain 
misleading,  inasmuch  as  the  returns  are  swollen  by  the  inclnsion  «f 
slock  sent  from  one  Colony  to  another,  in  the  ho[>e  of  obtaining  bettv 
pasturage,  or  for  fattening  or  brec^ling  purposes.  The  general  tetukncj 
of  the  trade,  however,  can  be  gathered  from  the  table  below.  Th^loli} 
trade  in  live  stock  duiing  1894  was: — 


Live  stock. 

ImimrUtl. 

Kxiio 

NuiiiUt. 

rtwl. 

'    XumlKsr. 

Value. 

Valtiis, 

Honscs 

1 
...        5,171 

£ 
90,437 

4.5S8 

94,aS4 

Horned  cattle    ... 

...:    148,974 

329,690 

34.521 

103,753 

Shcop  

...    530,G(U 

206,077 

860,825 

2»3,2S9 

Pi.'8 

2.7.31 

2,(KJ8 

1,427 

1,354 

Other  HtCK'k    

4,289 

2,034 

Total 

632,567 

500,294 

Coal  iils«i  forms  one  of  the  staple  exports  of  New  South  Watea^] 
lM*i.«n  exiH»rt«'d  to  the  value  of  £804,769  in  1894,  representing  a  ' 
of  2, 1 25, 1 2')  tons.  The  development  of  the  coal  trade  of  the  < 
will  be  f<iun<l  traced  in  the  chapter  on  mines  and  minerals,  and  it'' 
seen  that  this  proiluct  lias  been  subject  to  less  fluctuation  timii  J 
iti*m  of  export. 

The  export  of  silver  and  silver-lead  ore  has  become  !"•* 
1884,  the  figures  for  1893  amounting  to  £3,031,720^  ^ 
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i  of  Ilia  grdat  f^ll  in  the  price  of  the  metal,  caused  by  the  closing  of 
InHiim  mints  to  freecoinagip,  in  1  Hdi  the  export  declined  to  £2/28[>,4H9, 
» export  of  locallj-produced  eoppt»r  and  tin  revived  aornewhat  during 
\d^  ha^  has  fMrni  off  very  conaidembly  since.  C'ojtpor  was  exported 
18M  to  Che  Tftloe  of  X73,48l,  and  tin  to  the  extent  of  £IHJ,]97. 
aie  figures  are  from  tlje  returns  of  th**  Customs  Department,  but  the 
QiiatH  are  awoUeii  by  imports  of  ore  from  other  Austrahvsian  ColonieH, 
tioalarly  from  Queensland  and  South  Australia,  aent  to  be  refined  in 
iCUonj.  Theactaal  local  production  of  copper  and  tin  during  1894 
jbeMt  down  at  £63,617  and  X*i5j!261  respectively.  The  trade  in 
smiBCtals  ia  still  very  much  below  that  of'  1884  and  previous  years. 
BoU  boiltOQ  tind  specie  form  one  of  the  most  important  exports  of  the 
The  ejcport  during  1870  and  subsequent  p<?rioda  was  : — 


£ 

1,824,524 
2.106,07^ 
863,012 
1,4«1,478 
1,619,278 
1,318,917 
2,122,337 


Year.  £ 

1889  3,211,747 

ISm 2,289,022 

189! 3.732,8J^t 

1892  ...:....,. 2,203,6(11 

1893 2,1)95,777 

1894  ,. 2,308,2S4 


i'i^- 11  by  itself,  the  foregoing  statement  might  seem  to  favour  the 
(iaioii  bomeiimes  hasarded  that  tlie  Colony  is  being  denuded  of  it-s 
|6kl.  Such  is  not  the  case,  Tlie  gold  shipped  is  chiefly  the  produce  of 
Itker  Colonies,  sent  to  Sydney  to  be  minted.  The  amount  of  gold  raised 
iriheT'olony  during  1894  was  valued  at  £l,ir>65  717,  of  which  bullion 
^tke  value  of  £325,302  was  exportetl,  so  that  out  of  the  large  amount 
~   Uy  ex|>orted,  only  a  limited  quantity  can  be  the  production  of  the 

led  into  the  clft.<we»  adopted  for  the  imports,  the  exports  of  home 
I  in  1894  ap[iear  oa  follow  : — - 


Jbod  and  beverages,  iacladiag  breaditufliB 
Wines,  fc^nnented  and  Bpiritacm«  liquoiH  ... 

live  at^Ksk    ,.,,...,,,,. 

Abimjkl  an  ' 
Clothing  :■> 
Minrr-i- 


ilacta,  including  wool . 

3 , ♦-,.*..,. *.►....., 

..„,  « » ..  or  partly  wockcd  up,  iucluding 
lead,  and  ore.............. .<......„.., 


llion 

:i»,  art,  mad  mmnsenient . 


I  MtiidlActared  artiele«  not  included  elsewhere.. 
,  Olldiwified  articled 


£ 

716,071 

2S),793 

50G/i64 

10,697,363 

21,260 

2,693.893 

819,136 

325.302 

11,021* 

59,993 

27,860 


Total ^ £15,904,961 

f  iu  the  largTT  portion  of  the  exports  consists  of  raw  materials. 
fc*t  er|iQrt  manufacturing  country  New  South  Wales  has  not  yet 
*  aay  poaition ;    and  though  its  manufactures  are  not  without 
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their  importance,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  its  own  markets  funui 
wide  a  scope  for  manufacturing  industry  as  to  make  it  improbable 
there  will  be  any  great  development  of  export  trade  in  home  manii£ac 
in  the  immediate  future.  So  many  channels  have  been  presentee 
the  successful  employment  of  capital  that  little  attention  has 
l>e8towed  upon  the  possibility  of  New  South  Wales  supplying  i 
countries  with  its  own  manufactures;  but  as  these  outlets  of  cs 
arc  closed,  the  vast  possibilities  of  the  country  in  other  directioni 
doubtless  be  recognised.  The  following  table  has  been  prepared 
the  view  of  showing  the  relative  importance,  and  the  value 
head  of  population,  of  each  of  the  principal  articles  exported  dt 
the  last  five  yeai*s.  The  preponderance  of  raw  material,  and 
material  advanced  one  stage  towards  the  finished  manufacture,  wi] 
apparent : — 


Artldi*. 


18»». 


1891. 


Latter 

Coal  and  coke   

Copper   

Fruit  (Green)   

(irain,  pulse,  etc. — 

Wheat    

Maize 

Flour  

Leather  

Live  atock — 

Cattle 

Horses    

Sheep 

Meat   

Shale  (kerosene)    . . . . 


8. 

0 

18 

3 


d., 

0  ' 

I 

Q    ■ 


2    6 


8. 
0 

23 
3 
2 


0  10 
0  1 
0  7 
2    5 


Silver    bullion,   lead, 
and  ore   


Skins  and  hides   ... 

Tallow    

Tim1)er  (dressed   and 
Hiugh) ; 

Tin  

Wool  


14    0 

11    5 

3    6 

2  10 

21    6 

11    5 

2  11 

3    6 

1  11 

1    9 

50    2 

5  4 
4  10 
1    6 

6  0 
183    2 


63  4 
8  6 
5  4 
0  10 

4    9 
198    0 


1S02. 


8.  d. 

1  3 

17  5 

3  2 

1  10 


0  1 
0  3 
3    0 

2  11 

3  4 
8    4 

4  10 
2    2 

41  10 

11    8 

7    4 

0  10 

5  4 
172    0 


1886. 


8.  d. 

2  1 

13  7 

1  0 

2  3 


0  3 
3  3 

3  3 

1  8 

4  9 
6  2 
1  4 

00  1 

10  2 

12  3 

0  7 

3  l» 


18Mw 


a.  d. 

2  5 

13  2 

1  2 

1  8 
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!  total  values  of  some  of  the  piincipal  articles  of  borne  produce  ex- 
rkecL dmrin^^  1894,  including  those  mentioned  nbove^  are  as  follow  : — 


Butter  .,. 150,263 

land  coke   .........  815,435 

i>pper  (netexpart)...  63,617 

5,558 

103,057 

imndtmbe    ,..-.  4,953 

er  .., 230,917 

►  fctock  500,264 


£ 

422,787 

49,187 

2,289,489 

407  J22 

bilO,ti9I 

.      34,<J30 

85,264 

Wool    : D,011J90 


Meat    

Shale  (kerosene) 
(Silver  and  ore    ,. 

Skms   ...,,. 

Tallnw 

Thnber 

Tin  (net  export). 


Re-Export  Trade. 

The  reexport  trade  of  the  Colony  increased  considei-ablj  until  1889, 
but  ance  that  year  its  value  has,  with  one  exception,  not  been  main- 
tii&ed  The  i^hipping  facilities  of  8ydncy  at  one  time  attracted  to  the 
port  a  large  amount  of  trade  from  New  Zealand,  Queensland,  and  the 
Soudj  Seas,  ^or  transhipment  to  Europe  ;  but  the  estahli&hment  of  direct 
WBUDunicatiun  Ijetween  those  Colonies  and  Europe  uiieckwl  to  some 
Bflttent  the  expansion  of  the  re-export  trade.  Th*.^  re-export  overland 
trarle  is  comparatively  limited,  amounting  in  1894  to  £154,207,  out  of 
•  total  £4,672,712, 

The  total  value  of  the  re-exports  of  the  Colony,  and  the  value  of  tho 
joki  bullion  and  specie  included  therein,  during  the  periofls  mentioned, 
lere  as  shown  in  the  following  table.  It  will  be  seen  that  gold,  coiLsist- 
illf  largely  of  Queensland  metal  coined  at  the  Mint,  and  of  specie 
ilipped  to  London  by  the  banks,  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  trade. 


b> 

Reexports. 

Gold   Bullion   and 

mdudtMi  in  tht^ 

r 

SeftwaML 

(HurlwML 

TotAl 

foregoinsf. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

2,886,287 

8,210 

2,894,477 

1,491,893 

X' 

3,783,785 

4,0(>S 

3,7H7,793 

1,459,057 

;■',,, 

3.626,991 

47,880 

3,1174,871 

838,115 

1^^ 

4.525,883 

164,944 

4,690,827 

1,448,5.34 

i.*^ 

3,999,328 

135,380 

4,134,708 

1,588,756 

1887 

4,120,1&4 

161,254 

4,281,433 

1,278,162 

\m 

4,fi84,752 

552,986 

5,237,738 

1,944,327 

\m 

5,222,288 

372,253 

5,594,541 

2,880,883 

\m 

4,626,606 

186,606 

4,813,212 

2,289,022 

i»i 

4,567,759 

290,549 

4,S58,3aS 

2.436,801 

1892 

4,145,912 

119,233 

4,2i;5,J45 

2,283,1)61 

\m 

5,191,249 

635  J61 

5,827,010 

2,969,892 

r 

4,518.505 

154/207 

4.672,712 

1,982,962 

^3* 
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The  following  table  ihoirs  tbe  Talne  of  the  prmcipol  articW  of 
ilmn  domestic  produce  and  nuuiufactiire  exported  dnnng  tha  kit 


vearS! : — 


ArticU'*. 


IflftL 


imi^ 


isas. 


A  pparel— Wca  ring    ......  36,930 

Bags  ami  amiks  .......,.„.'  27j670 

Beer  and  al(i  . ...,...'  22,52() 

Boots  ami  ithoe4.,.H,,.,....,  "3,1^ 

Copper.............. .  ..'  5M,937 

Copra  ».. ...'  5fl»2Ti? 

Drapeo-    - ■      ;  2*0.393 

l)rug}i,  chemicals,  eU;. ...  39^  909 

Flmir ISl.^'Mg 

Fru  it— Freih  ami  dried ..  J  37, 994 

Furniture !  21,012 

Gold  apceieaiKl bullion...'  2,2«9,022 

Hftnlwan:    . 5J),63G 

Iron  and  uteel^ 

MMiufaclui^d  wrought  30,1129 

Wire — blnck    anil    gul- 

vAni.4ed j  ^4,745 

(isLlvaniRtd    sheeta  an<I 

Imfs    .........  ,  ..,.....,  ;i2,7^ 

LuatWr l*iJ26 

Livcatouk  ...... :  65,ijyG 

Machinery 8-1,250 

Mcata 30,769 

FaiMir,  btHikri,  ctt^.. HO,  77  4 

Skina  and  hidc:j.....  ......  4,794 

J!ipirit« ;  G0,titl4 

«ngar  ,,....,..,......'  Si,0*ia 

TiillAW     ....,.,..,  73 

Tea  ....... 38,360 

Tin ....,  116,149 

Tob«ccOf      cignra,      oiid 

cigarcttea    .  .... .  6u,056 

Wool    ... 241,276 
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AriMrtigst  raw  materials  tb©  principal  articles  re-exixirted  are  tallow, 

tktid  hidfs,  iiti,  and  wool ;  the  inanufactur*xl  articles  are  chiefly 

,      "^ -'^rr-l,    hard  ware,    iron    and    steel,    majchinery,    drugs  aud 

k%  and  utationery,  boots,  Vieer  and  spirits,  tohacco,  cigara 

1     '      '     v,^  quantities  of  provisions.     Grouped  under 

ipted  for  the  imports  und  exports,  the  value 

r>,  iript*rl  liiult  for  ttje  year  18!i4  will  be  found  Iwiow  : — 

£ 

Pood  «itd  l«rerag««,  inclttdisg  brearls tu  fh 323, 40 1 

Wtacs,  formctittd  and  flpintaous  liquors •»^...  (>l,s3i 

liinestock,.. ...,..., 50,845 

Auimtl  «fid  vegetfthle  firodocti,  inoludiag  wtK-l  ..  1/246,175 

Clothing  and  Usxtik  ftthric* ...      249,814 

MtDeiais  Mid  tnctJkb,  raw  or  partly  worked  up,  including... 

viWor  bullion,  lead,  and  ore .♦.,.     292,S41 

8|MK;i«  and  gold  huUion 1,996,106 

Artict«e  of  fidncmtiotn  artf  and  amu&cnient  «..».. 79»604 

Hanai«i?tiaf«d  article*  not  oUcwhen?  incltidcd 278«861 

ArticlraoiieUMiaedbyCnatoms.......  84,234 


OnrRLAXu  Trade. 

'  X%  till  inninr  nortioH  of  the  goods  exported  overland  simply 

colonie«  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia  to  Great 

i^,'    ....  i^ion  of  the  trade  along  the  railways  of  the  Colony  to 

lUat  be  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  gain.     It  was  believed  that 

don  of  the  trunk  railways  to  the  centres  of  the  pastoral  industry 

Ukw  the  effect  of  permanently  divertiug  a  not  inconsiderable 

'-nm  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  but  it  will  i>f  seen 

»ther  part  of  this  volume  that  such  diversion  has  only 

ai.     TJmi  coTuHtion  of  the  Darling  and  other  western  rivera 

!  *  mnHcrd  influence  on  the  overland  tratle,  especially  in  wool  ; 

tt  i^n  the  rivers  are  not  easily  navigable  a  larger 

i"  reaches  the  eastern  seaboan.1  than  is  the  caae 

\  olliiir  aeaaoBK     A    1 1     '     1  '  ucreaiio  in  the  total  trade  will  be  noticed  in 

i  mud  tii«  foflov.iu^'  \   ar^,   iiid  in  1891  the  value  of  the  trade  was 

Mhan  twofold  tliat  of  the  yeartirst  mentioned;  but  there  wa.^  a  large 

►  i.«  t--.»'^  in  1S92,  mainly  owing  to  the  strike  at  Broken 

total  raJue  of  imports  and  exports  at  the  Wil- 

i    lir.u^  alone  amounting  to  no   less  than  £1^988,961. 

*  umall  d<»gree  due  to  the  diminished  requirements  of  thtj 

I  the  Bpok«&  Hill  silver-^lds^  whose  natural  outlet  is  by 
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-way  of  Adelaide,  whicli  is  connected  by  rail  with  Broken  HilL  1 
slight  revival  in  the  overland  trade  in  1893  was  due  to  the  greater  i 
ports  and  exports  of  gold  in  consequence  of  the  financial  crisis ;  wl 
the  decline  in  the  exports  in  1894  was  chiefly  caused  by  the  great  1 
in  the  price  of  silver,  which  adversely  affected  the  industry  in  i 
Barrier  district;  and  in  the  imports,  to  a  number  of  causes,  amon, 
which  wore  a  smaller  import  of  live  stock  from  Queensland,  and  i 
still  further  contraction  of  the  goods  for  consumption  at  Broken  Hill 


Year. 

Import)!. 

Exports. 

T6tal. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

1,071,087 

2,177,813 

3,248,900 

1875 

1,460,528 

4,343,729 

6,804.257 

1880 

1.438,155 

4,768,542 

6,206,697 

1885 

2,611,130 

3,405,073 

6,016,203 

1886 

2,039,168 

4,251,800 

6,290,968 

1887 

3,166,573 

5,231,454 

8.398,027 

1888 

3,040.010 

5,559,681 

8,699,691 

1880 

3,150,698 

6,919,491 

10,070,189 

1890 

4,707,341 

8,026,376 

12.733,717 

1891 

4,319,204 

8,630,248 

12,949,452 

1892 

2.928,417 

6,034,211 

8.962,628 

1893 

2,698,011 

6,706,936 

9,404,947 

1894 

1,788,654 

6,222,089 

7.010,743 

Trade  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

Th(^  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  holds  a  high  position  in  l^ 
to  value,  bcin;nr  until  recent  years  even  larger  than  the  interoolOH 
trade  of  the  (Jolony  ;  and  even  now,  if  to  the  value  of  goods  oomI 
directly  from  Great  l^ritain  w(Te  added  that  of  goods  passing  thnv 
the  neighbouring  Colonics,  but  destined  for,  or  coming  from,  EndM 
the  proportion  of  British  trade  would  be  still  higher;  for,  Aonj^'; 
nominjil  trad<^  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  New  South  w 
amounted  in  1804  to  the  large  sum  of  £13,939,866,  out  of  a  totelll 
of  £30.379,614,  it  is  probable  that  the  actual  value  of  this  tndei^ 
little  short  of  £20,000,000.     The  amount  of  trade,  as  set  down  ift 
Rubse<{Uont  table,  is,  therefore,  much   beh>w   the   truth,  espeoiallie 
regard  to  exports,  as  the  larger  part  of  the  pro<luce  exported  to  Vi 
and  South  Australia  overland  is  in  reality  destined  for  Britidi 
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The  seaward  trade  alone  can  be  given,  and  this  will  be  found  in  the 
following  table,  for  1870  and  subsequent  periods : — 


Yew. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total  British 
trade. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

3,200.706 

2,492,640 

5,693,346 

1875 

6,062,226 

6,374,503 

12,436,729 

188(> 

6,536,661 

7,525,637 

14,062,298 

1885 

11.885,597 

7,293,133 

19,178,730 

1890 

8,628,007 

6,623,431 

15.251,438 

1891 

10,580,230 

8,855,465 

19,435,695 

1892 

8,883,983 

7,653,915 

16,537,898 

1893 

7.218,124 

8,269,507 

15,487,631 

1894 

5.983,489 

7,956,377 

13,939,866 

Intercolonial  Trade. 

Even  more  considerable  than  the  British  trade  apparently  stands 
the  intercolonial,  the  value  of  which  amounted  in  the  year  1894  to 
£16,038,122.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  this  trade,  however,  must  be 
credited  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  the  natural  outlet  for  the  produce 
of  the  Southern  and  Western  districts  is  by  way  of  Victoria  and  South 
Australia.  Thus  out  of  £7,794,168  imported  by  New  South  Wales 
during  1894  from  the  Australasian  Ck>lonies,  goods  to  the  value  of 
£3,546,000  only,  excluding  gold,  were  the  produce  of  the  places  from 
which  they  were  received,  and  of  the  £8,243,954  exports  only  £920,000 
were  retained  for  local  consumption  by  the  colonies  to  which  they  were 
aent.  The  nominal  value  of  the  intercolonial  trade  since  1870  was  as 
follows : — 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total  trade. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

3,677,927 

3,837,680 

7,515,607 

1875 

5,878.751 

6,570,127 

12,448,878 

1880 

5,945,788 

7,381,172 

13,326,960 

1885 

8,595,429 

6,936,139 

15,531,568 

1890 

10,981,721 

11,284,740 

22,266,461 

1891 

11,127,178 

11,603,170 

22,730,-348 

1892 

9,201,193 

8,917,677 

18,118,870 

1893 

8,895,787 

9,881,038 

18,776,825 

1894 

7,794,168 

8,243,954 

16,038,122 
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The  total  intercolonial  trade  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  with  N< 
South  Wales  increased  largely  from  1885  to  1891,  due  almost  entin 
to  the  trade  which  sprang  up  with  the  working  of  the  Barrier  silv 
mines.  The  province  of  South  Australia  lies  between  the  westc 
<listrict  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  sea,  and  practically  the  whole 
the  trade  of  the  Broken  Hill  district  passes  through  that  province^  a 
swells  the  volume  of  commerce  credited  to  it.  Even  with  this  tn 
included,  however,  it  will  be  seen  fn;»m  the  following  table,  which  d 
tinguisluis  the  seaward  from  the  overland  portion,  that  the  excfaaB 
of  commodities  lietween  New  South  Wales  and  the  other  Colonies 
1894  was  less  tlian  it  wtis  ten  years  ago  : — 


Year. 

Seaward. 

Overland. 

I 

Tbtal. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1884 

10,857,914 

6.357,608 

17,216,522 

1885 

9,515,385 

6.016,2a3 

15,531,668 

1886 

9,500,481 

6,290,966 

15,791.447 

1887 

9,612,332 

8,398,027 

18,010.350 

1888 

10,100,491 

8,599,691 

18,700,182 

1889 

11,318,168 

10,070,189 

21,388*857 

1690 

9,532,744 

12,733,717 

22,266,461 

1891 

9,780,896 

12.M9.452 

22.730,8«8 

1892 

9,156,242 

8,962.628 

18,118,870 

1893 

9,371.878 

9,404,947 

18.776,825 

1804 

9.027,379 

7,010,743 

16.038,122 

As  already  pointed  out,  a  great  jiroportion  of  the  intercolonial  ej^ 
tra(h',  especially  that  which  is  sent  overland,  represents  produoe  of  II 
Colony  ultimately  destined  for  European  markets,  though  credited 
th(^  C'olony  to  which  it  is  sent  in  the  first  instance.  Similarly  witk  i 
imports,  a  large  part  of  the  trade  comprises  gooils  which  have  i  ~  ~ 
eonie  from  (> refit  Jiritjiin  but  have  been  purchaseil  in  the  Mell 
and  Adelaide  markets,  or  are  passing  through  those  ports  as  \ 
nearest  routes  to  thfir  destination.  It  is  estimated  that  the  ^ 
^oods  the  produce  of  New  South  Wales,  consumed  in  the 
Colonies  was  Xlil»0,000  in  1894,  and  the  value  of  the  produ 
other  Colonies  consun»eil  in  New  Soutli  Wales,  excluding  gold  < 
bullion,  was  i:3,546,000.  If  from  the  value  of  New  South  Wale 
there  l»e  deducted  £4S2,Go9,  the  api)arent  value  of  live  stock 
to  the  adjacent  Colonies,  it  will  he  .seen  that  the  Austnlasiaii 
consume  a  very  small  quantity  of  New  Si^uth  Wales  goods. 
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Victoria. 

csLum  first  amongst  the  Colonies  of  the  group,  as  regards  its 

ith  Kew  SouUi  WaJes,  untiJ  1893,  when  tlie  dec^line  wbicli  lias 
of  imte  years  in  tht^  value  of  goods  which  it  &enila  to  this 
I  caused  it  U)  raiik  below  Queensland.  It  in  eatiiuated  that  prior 
extennon  of  the  railway  Byst^m  of  New  South  Wales*  into  the 
be  flistricts,  nearly  one-fourtli  of  its  territory,  comprisirif^  some  of 
portitms,  traded  almost  cjcclusively  with  Victoriii.  This  traffic 
r,  to  a  great  extent^  l»een  diverted  along  New  South  Wales  Imes 
ey ;  and  the  trade  of  the  Colony  with  Victoria,  instead  of  in- 
ling  with  the  settlement  of  those  districts,  ia  declining.  The  following 
B  shows  the  trade  of  the  year  1670,  and  of  subsequent  periods  up 


T-r 

txAperu. 

ExptwtJi. 

ToUl, 

1870 

£ 

£ 
2,583,552 

£ 
3,737.247 

tns 

2,066,156 

4,269,770 

6,335,926 

1  tm 

2,167,119 

4.578,867 

6,765.986 

■^     lSg5 

3,309,096 

3,450,796 

6,760.492 

18IW 

2,(m,2m 

5»386,553 

7.4S3,812 

1891 

2,81S»»36 

5.443,663 

8,262,598 

1692 

2.43S;d09 

4,278,907 

6,711.306 

1803 

2,020,421 

3,620,302 

5,640.723 

L     18M 

1,583,200 

3,129,663 

4,712,869 

I  itoport  trade  of  the  Colony  with  Victoria  covers  a  large  range  of 
,  and  in  this  respect  difters  from  the  export,  which  mainly  oom- 
H  thrae  leading  items  of  raw  pn:)diice — wool,  live  stock,  and  coaL 
thB  imports  from  Victoria  into  two  classes,  viz.,  Victorian  and 
tie  chief  imports  under  the  former  class  ai-e  agricultuial 
btitter,  breadstuds,  fruit,  oats,  hay  and  other  fcwlder,  and 
j;  while  under  the  second  head  come  drapery  and  Jipparel,  drugs, 
iron,    machuierj%    stationery,    tea,   raw  sugfiir,    and   various 
»red  artacles.     Victorian  produce,  properly  so  called,   comes 
to  83?iJneT  ;  the  other  articles  are  taJten  by  the  southern  and 
portions  of  the  Colony,  which  have  for  many  years  looked  to 
as  a  market  whence  such  supplies  are  to  be  derived.     The 
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>llowing  are  the  values  of  the  principal  items  of  import  from 
uring  tlie  last  live  jeara  : — 


DeKTiptlon  of  Ooodiu 


iseu. 


it»i. 


i»»s. 


laos. 


Agricultaral  implementB.......... 

Bng«  uid  aacka  «...,«..,....., 

Beer  ( ia  w  ood  and  bottle) 

Biicuita *..-...*..,».., 

Boots  and  &ho^„,^,... ............. 

Butter .„.....,.,...„,.. 

Candlai  ,„..  *..*,..»,*,.. ...„,- 

Checvo... 

Cordage  and  rope ..<.... 

Drafwry  ,.,.. 

Drugs  Jind  upothecaHea^  wiirea  . 
Kiirt  hen  ware  and  chinA  .,..«..... 
Flour .-.*„.*,  .,.,...,..,. 

'.Irccn  < 

Dried 

Fii  nil  tu  re  and  upholat^ry  ,,...., 
C4oId  {coin,  ImrSf  lud  duftt}.....*. 
Ciram  and  piiloe — 

Wheat 

Oata ..„..,.. 

Utbera.. 

Hardu'fire , , . 

Hay  antl  chaflT    .  » .„.»..  , 

Jroo  and  steel  goods................ 

Jam»  and  jelHea 

Jewellery 

X^^ml. 

Leather 

Live  «tock .., 

ilachinery „......,..,, 

Malt  and  ho|ia 

^Iiisicnl  uutrumeiiti........ 

Oatmeal 

Ollmcti'n  ■toriTfl  ... 

Oili 

BiLper,  liookfl,  atationery,  etc.... 
Potatoea  .......................  ..  ,.„ 

HaddJery  anil  hamesA 

Soa[>. 

Spirit! 

Sugar  (raw J .,,... 

Tea 

Timlier    ...  .......................... 

Tolueco,  cigorvp  etc. . . 

Toy* 

V«getftble«  (green)  and  oniona  . 
Wearing  apparel    ................... 

Winea 

Woolpaeka .,,, 


33,060 

)o,oai 

1,355 
24,180 

4,5S5 
4,250 
1|087 
4,S21 

302,087 

26,576 

6,(567 

217,763 

12,&fl0 

l4,oH*J 

18,tt79 

4,S00 

11,2&4 

0,395 

6,724 

40,610 

77,611 

86,  Sim 

6,G35 

11,743 

7,a^4 

15,411 

2Sa,S'24 

56,Gr»4 

12,6B1 

8,950 

17,1901 

H,os4 ; 

ltl,03M 
64,ltil 
20,625 

K,343 
16,4S7 
28,650 
57,010 
0S,6RO 
20,647 
21,839 

9,0OS 
34,817 

85,am 

7,642 
15,052 


£ 
28,765 

11,562 

17,4S5 

1,34S 

20,295 

19,017 

0,034 

1,530 

5,:t9(> 

230,879 
27,017 
14,285 

382,382 

16,813 

11,645 
26,328 

11,006 

00,^10 

6,550 

12,500 

40.865 

169.097 

183,30*? 

4,180 

6,587 
17,536 
13,683 
283,261 
35,015 
18,696 
12,209 
18,721 
10,843 
17,394 
77,2,57 
44,051 

8,432 
23,327 
34,544 
72,451 
94,823 
22,553 
23,686 
11,146 
28,450 
112,754 

»,127 
1^770 


£ 

34,980 

11,987 

21,242 

1,386 

17,271 

7,774 

3,878 

693 

3,*>97 

143,492 

14,934 

4,919 

318,598 

10,959 

6,352 

11,235 

78,608 

144,583 

8,867 

36,349 

46J51 

173,022 

92,287 

2,3i0 

1,991 

4,162 

10,871 

246,350 

63,313 

33,155 

5,678 

15,561 

6,896 

20,308 

50,605 

42,549 

6,978 

7,601 

32,145 

61,406 

121,452 

24,930 

27,352 

2H,307 
76.006 

If  '^ 


£ 

AS5S 

13,898 

18,611 

745 

12,111 

3,346 

4,351 

488 

02,151 

12,7S9 

5,681 

153,430 

14,062 

6,312 

7,280 

354,219 

41,53fi 
17,001 
40,72^ 
44,74* 
150,291 
53,0$ 

i,m 

1J6 
8,0f 

10,5* 
160,4 

4e,£ 

35,f 

e, 

3 
18 
31 

sr 
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i  chief  export  to  Victoria  in  wool,  forwaiiled  to  MeI1>ourne  for 
:it  to  London  and  other  Kuropeati  poii.s.  A  large  quantity  of 
d\  is  shipped  to  Europe  as  the  produce  of  Victoria,   on  account 

If  act  that  better  prices  are  generally  obtained  for  '*  Port  Phillip'^ 
The  value  of  wool  exported  to  Victoria  during  1870  and  Bubae- 
eriodi*  was  as  follows  i — 


Ytar.  £ 

1S91 2,77S*,963 

1892 2,518,459 

1893  „,.,„»...  2,210,198 

1894.... 2,030,645 


£ 

1.057,457 

75 2,253,184 

1880 3,224,289 

1885 1,868,019 

1890 2,521,898 

Idecr^ease  shown  since  1880  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  decline  in  the 
-  value  of  the  staple,  though  it  is  also  partly  due  to  the  extension 
nil  ways,  which  hfta  diverted  much  of  the  traffic  from  the  old 

stock  of  all  kinds  form  a  largo  fK>i'tion  of  tire  exports  to 
though  tlie  imports,  e.specialiy  of  slieep,  have  also  been 
Victoria  lias  alrea<:ly  reached  the  j>oint  where  the  demand 
&t  exceeds  the  cast  of  sU>ck,  and  is,  therefore,  dependent  upon 
ber  Colonies,  especially  New  South  Wales,  for  the  iiupply  of  the 
ttcy,  the  amount  of  which  i.s  little  short  of  one-fourth  of  the 
oonsumption.  The  sheep  exported  are  almost  entirely  New 
Wales  produce ;  the  cattle,  however,  are  genemlly  bred  in 
ensland,  and  fattened  for  market  on  ruiis  in  New  South  Walesa. 
Oiil  is  next  in  importance  as  an  export  of  this  Colony  to  Victoria, 
raluc  during  18 Q4  being  £252,200,  which  wag  far  larger  than  the 
e  in  tliiB  ^staple  with  any  other  country.  The  only  other  articles 
thy  of  note  are  skins,  specie,  timber,  und  fresh  fruit,  the  two  first- 
I  being  sent  to  Victoria  for  re-e.vport.  The  following  table 
t  trade  during  the  last  five  yeai^  : — 


Dcaolption  <A  Qoodi. 


s,  hooks,  paper,  etc 


it  and  otlier  grain 


i8i»a 

1S91. 

\m. 

im 

1894. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

415,824 

474,054 

394,591 

314,000 

252.200 

30,028 

325,000 

100,000 

■>.  ■* 

35,162 

31.873 

36,203 

26,675 

22,242 

10,813 

12,756 

4.o:i8 

908 

1J42 

94,^"^^ 

71,340 

7!l,12:i 

76,629 

57,846 

21,439 

S,034 

D,940 

8,646 

2,849 

1,650,888 

1,216.048 

782,245 

2t>0,475 

330,310 

17,916 

19,561 

J*,315 

13,474 

16,335 

49,468 

22,572 

13,HWJ 

9,3f>9 

8,353 

49,872 

66,528 

90,398 

175,378 

115,378 

9,154 

9,154 

47,674 

6,909 

6.628 

82,683 

31,936 

34,597 

27,465 

16,597 

23,347 

52,488 

6.997 

2,553 

1,071 

8,778 

9,232 

2,38^) 

1,814 

2,815 

2,521,898 

2,779,963 

2,518,459 

2.210,198 

2,030,643 

1+0 


CO^TMEBCE, 


Tho  articles  comprised  iu  the  import  trade  are  much  more  varied  than  [ 
m  the  expotl^  although  in  point  of  value  the  latter  trade  is  nearly  doiiyal 

the  former. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  exports  to  Victoria,  as  well  as  over  out- J 
tliird  of  the  imports,  !&  l>orderw'isc.  The  value  of  the  iiTiix>rts  OYerlaadtl 
however,  fell  greatly,  from  the  causes  already  specified »  during  1886,  anil 
4ilthough  an  iinprovenient  has  been  siio\ni  in  some  years,  it  has  onlyl 
*3een  temporary,  and  the  decline  has  continued.  The  export  trade  in- 1 
creased  73  per  cent,  during  the  five  years  between  1885  and  1890,  btitl 
since  the  latter  year  it  has  also  rapidly  declined  until  it  is  now  less  thani 
half  its  value  ten  years  ago.     The  value  in  1870  and  subsequent  periodtj 


Yctt. 

lmpc»t& 

Sspoita. 

X6t*L 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

448,308 

1,811,848 

2,2«0.I56 

1875 

945,049 

:i,546,674 

4,4yi,723 

1880 

1>6.S,620 

3,824,310 

4,787,930 

1885 

1.565  J  39 

2,450,444 

4,00.1,588 

1890 

986,527 

4,237,004 

5/223,531 

1891 

1,088,012 

4,184,219 

5,272,231 

1892 

907,283 

2,9G0J7l 

3,807,454 

1893 

9]2,1»56 

2,486.282 

3,399,238 

1894 

538,736 

2J48,90S2 

2,747,698 

QVEEKSLAKD. 

Queensland  now  takes  first  rank  in  iTgard  tri  the  value  of  its  trade  i 
]N"ew  South  Wales.     The  estimated  amount  of  the  imiMirts  and 
since   1870  is  given  hereunder.      It  is  pOvSsible  that  the  values 
49omewhat  understated,  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of  tnide  in  stock 
does  not  come  under  the  cognisance   of  the  Customs  officers*     Tho 
New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  have  a  common  buundary  o! 
miles,  the  overland  trade,  except  in  live  stocky  is  smalL 


Tekr, 

Importfi, 

Kxporta, 

Tot«]Trvl«. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

1.767,974 

680,30! 

2,448,275 

1875 

2,621,312 

1,2;1K,226 

3,759,538 

1880 

2,2:i4,42l 

1,302,262 

3,586,683 

1885 

2,913,588 

2,174,266 

;>,0S7,854 

1890 

5,482,452 

I,b70,465 

7,152,917 

1S91 

4,303,520 

1,063,780 

5,367,300 

1892 

4,122,822 

1,1 05  J  73 

5,227.995 

1893 

4,746,152 

1,599,898 

6,346,050 

1894 

4,50<),4l)0 

970,926 

5,477,416 

TRADE   WITH   QUEENSLAND, 
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HiportB  from  QueensUmd  otb  chiefly  comprised  of  a  few  itema 

lire  strKjk,   sugar,   wool,  and  tin.      Large  quantities  of   gold 

from  Queensland  to  be  minted  at  Sydney,  there  being  no  Mint 

Drtiiem  Colony.      The  value  of  wool  imported  during  1894  w<t8 

►3,  being  entirely  for  re-export.    Stock  was  imported  to  the  value 

^253,  of  which  X2S7,434  repi^sentetl  cattle.     The  importation 

>  from   Queensland  mainly  depends  on   tlie  suitability  of  tlie 

br  travelling  stock.     As  shown  in   the   subjoined   table,   the 

r  1 894  are  less  than  those  for  the  pro\dous  four  yeai*s.    Below  will 

tbe  value  of  the  principal  importj^  during  the  last  dvo  years  :— « 


KiCGoodi. 


imL 


M92. 


1- 


apparel,  etc.  ., 

iaod  diX8t),..». 
9c    ..,. .., 


lis  ami  ore) . 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

5.351 

2,134 

1,210 

1,069 

9J20 

20,324 

17,113 

7*966 

15.412. 

17,892 

17,497 

32,691 

2,308,776 

2,0g2,3&i 

2.190,477 

2.155.843 

1,965,961 

9S5,G68 

615,449 

752.813 

30,651 

26^2^ 

8,677 

86S 

5,e$50 

10,604 

10,856 

7,416 

«7,104 

76,743 

139,800 

164.719 

4S7,96l 

503.404 

325,9S2 

377,307 

45.4151 

45,461 

106.710 

144.126 

265,217 

341,670 

473,428 

788,276 

146,424 

100,417 

107,852 

104,163 

£ 

3.50«^ 

10i,89a 

17,64T 

2,392,785 

396,253 

1,214 

2,360 

146.53^ 

460.37^ 

249,5ia 

566,503 

80,864 


ol  Uie  go*xls  imported  from  Queensland  are  for  re-export,  and 
btal  impc»rted  during  1894  goods  Uf  the  value  of  £3,800,000,  «*r 
[  84  per  cent.,  were  ncjt  retained  io  the  Colony  ft>r  hoiue 
>ttoiL,  New  Soutli  Wak^  is  the  chief  external  market  for 
and  sugars  and  live  st<:»ck,  and  there  ik  a  growing  tratle  in 
d  other  sab-tropical  products. 

Deports  have  varied  greatly  in  value  from  year  to  year  front 
ixniUar  to  those  affecting  the  imports  ;  they  comprise  a  large 
;  ql  items,  mainly,  however,  the  produce  of  foreign  coimtriea^ 
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The  values  of  the  chief  articles  exported  from  New  South  Wales  to 
Queensland  have  been  as  follow  in  the  years  named  : — 


Ucaeriiition  dF  Goodl. 


lew. 

iSftl, 

imi. 

1.^,1 

mL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

25,129 

20.44fi 

22,028 

i7,oet 

li,l« 

6,991 

12,482 

7.095 

12.218 

^^•iS 

38.156 

34,996 

10.485 

8,223 

€,m 

3,492 

7,291 

11,317 

9.640 

6.4» 

334,IM)0 

36.ffiS> 

201,0*20 

841,700 

m5,m 

113.793 

118,658 

63.518 

52,780 

32,7a 

158,292 

93,623  ' 

24,033 

11,579 

10.2U 

47,829 

47,340 

3(},.=S90 

35,659 

26.tl5 

30,656 

25.019 

2ti,063 

19.341 

15^ 

56,418 

49,716 

99,905 

87,630 

68,199 

15,527 

13,186 

7,869 

7,631 

7.0S7 

251,249 

139,729 

I74,37<i 

125.666 

TSJfifJ 

37,232 

34,951 

31,1S4 

40.222 

30,425 

33.326 

29,562 

22,285 

15.007 

13.7Tf 

39,400 

11,699 

P.124 

12,198 

5JU 

20,571 

24,657 

25,542 

27,518 

S3^ca» 

14,490 

13,868 

17,583 

4,497 

12.960 

26,797 

18.809 

19,742 

10.239 

12,:^ 

2,000 

15,670 

30.602 

27.806 

16,^ 

Apparel  (wearingj    .,  ,,*„f.,, 

Baga  and  SAcks  , ,...,', 

Boots  antlahoca.................. 

Coal 

Coin  (gold) . , . . 

Drapery  

Flour  

Fruit  (fresh)  

Hardware  

Iron  and  steel    

Leather  

Live  stock 

Machinery 

Paper,  books,  stationer^',  etc. 

Potatoes 

Tea 

Tin  (ingots,  ore,  and  plates) 

Tobacco,  etc 

Wool  


The  export  trade  with  Queenflland  has  been  rapidly  falling  away,  1 
ius  this  trade  for  the  mast  part  consisted  of  Briti^  goods  re-exported,  i 
was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  opening  of  a  direct  tiude  with  "" 
would  have  this  effect.     Tlie  amount  of  border  trade  between  the 
Colonies  is  shown  in  the  following  table.    The  fluctuation  in  the  nv 
and  consequent  value  of  stock  imported  and  exported  wDl  account  I 
tlie  variation  in  the  amounts  : — 


Year. 

j       IniiK>rU. 

Exports. 

i        ^~'- 

Imports. 

E,^ 

i 

£ 

■ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

1       527,097 

40.540 

1891 

1,103.682 

2S1^, 

1875 

249,247 

223,667 

1892 

879,716 

241^171 

1880 

231,161 

245,651 

1893 

904,186 

64e.79' 

1885 

669,739 

337,023 

1894 

556.585 

leibM 

1890 

2,158,822 

317,717 

1 

South  Australia. 

The  trade  with  South  Australia  was  at  one  time  more  vaiuUe 
that  with  any  other  Colony,  depending,  as  it  then  did,  on  the 
the  Murray  and  Darling  Rivers.  After  1886,  howeTer,  tha  •! 
of  uncertainty  was  neutralised  by  the  expansion  of  tZBde  whiA 
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requireiuenta  of  the  population  of  Broken  Hill  silver 
be  ftdditiona.!  tnwie  has  proved  of  eiiornioiis  advantagre  to 
jistnilia,  VLB  the  Barrier  district  of  New  South  Wales,  with  its 
|ki  of  nearly  20,000  persons,  may  be  looked  upon  as  commer- 
brcmnce  of  the  neigh bfjuring  Colony.  The  total  imports  and 
pr  stated  periodj*,  commencing  at  1870,  were  : — 


J 

tmporto. 

Exporta. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Biil>ort«. 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

■ 

366,480 

350,247 

1891 

2,746,788 

4,527,!>89 

■ 

Ot»7.9S3 

654,23-2 

1892 

1,481,815 

2,988,448 

■ 

(J!>0,4O7 

830,25« 

18!>3 

1,0(>7,28(> 

3,880J91 

■ 

8^,335 

810,953 

1894 

8.>4,1I>0 

a,iu8,tino 

n 

2,036,492 

3,7011,124 

[iinportft  is  a  long  one,  and  like  that  of  Victoria  includes  a 
*  of  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  : — - 


i  cl  Ooodi*. 


1S$K>. 


1^1. 


laos. 


ISI^ 


IBM. 


Il*t«  ■•*»•*  *•* 


t  and  ingtyts) 

earing  Apparel,  etc. 
I  i^oihecaries*  w&re 
j  powder,  arms,  etc. 


land  upholstery  ... 
i,  bars,  and  dust) 
pabe — 
hi 


I  ft  preserved) 


£ 
4,223 

30,395 

38,726 

20,802 

9,227 

5.414 

245, 008 

136,460 

153,109 

10,01ti 

27,612 

25,180 

251.881 

17,1B3 

9.335 

15,480 

65,302 

6,321 
30,096 
32,262 

9,983 
45.883 
121,420 
13,761 
31,932 
86,340 

7J37 


£ 

9,866 

33,11K> 

43.255 

30.760 

12,412 

14,306 

441,284 

132,037 

174,i:i0 

11,256 

30,729 

:i6,43r> 

300.989 
26,504 

10,396 
18.053 
59,962 


83,989  I 

33,955 

35,930 

12.791 
61,650 
182.583 
10,789 
40,235 
84,7rK) 
11,201 


I 


£ 

3.259 
18,730 

5.739 
20,785 

7.390 

2,278 

171.726 

lOljMl 

58,276 

5,931 

23.378 

25,034 

169,727 

18.817 

4,991 

2,325 
83.053 

5,909 
28,176 
20,573 

4.971 
52,077 
86,504 

7p346 
22,889 
30,869 

9,101 


£ 

2,876 
13,565 

4,615 
13,609 

8.393 

336 

64,644 

20,368 

57.:W6 

4,570 
30,791 
22,308 
66,550 
17.505 

5,703 

1.504 
126,056 

2,618 
15,006 
14,898 

3,445 
14,434 
49,811 

5,035 
16,678 
19,401 

S.OIJ*' 


£ 

2,476 

7J24 

3,316 

11,402 

6,108 

1,038 

36.728 

17r530 

42,894 

4,133 

27,aS4 

10,36f> 

83,242 

11,783 

4,432 

2.214 

21.772 

7.041 
13,194 

5,731 

2,752 

24,023 

27.848 

2.864 

8,276 

19,583 

5,940 
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Dewiiption  of  Gooda 


1880. 


ISOL 


180S. 


180S. 


I  £ 

Oils  in  balk ;  10,(»7 

Paper,  books,  stationery,  etc.  I  13,773 

Potatoes  14,896 

Skins  and  hides 6,015 

Spirits '  32,198 

Sugar  (raw) 1  31,545 

Tea ■■  15,354 

Timber 174,705 

Tobacco,  cigars,  etc 15,347 

Toys  and  fancy  goods  9,901 

Vegetables   (not  including 

potatoes) 11,774 

Wines 9,842 

I 


£ 
11,555 
21,475 
18,213 

9,524 
32,175 
33,886 
16,788 
259,141 
12,769 

9,971 

13,380 
9,151 


£ 

7,220 

9,521 

9,559 

15,634 

23,640 

39,589 

13,928 

156,973 

11,340! 

3,015 

12,516 
5,716 


£ 

8,050 

6.972 
11,115 

3,911 
18,139 
40,176 
14.876 '' 
127,060: 
10,558; 

3,541 

11,940 
2,975 


The  ifxpoi-ts  to  South  Australia  are  chiefly  silver  ballion,  lead,  ax 
and  wool.  The  values  of  the  principal  items  for  the  la8t  five  yea 
as  follow  : — 


DciKTiptioii  of  Ck>odH. 


189U. 


1891. 

1802. 

1803. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

12,212 

5,894 

3,17« 

129,648 

62,869 

62,858 

10,000 

14,000 

59,000 

5,592 

232 

3,813 

141,956 

58.717 

112,335 

11,860 

9.762 

16.352 

12.905 

1,856 

2,516 

3,442,381 

2,354,938 

2,988,018 

A0tf4 

37,871 

31.39S 

16,030 

5,234 

17,751 

599,749 

361,817 

489,092 

£ 

]kx)ts  and  shoes '       14,6(5 

Coal i       65,614 

Coin  (gold) !         3.000 

Coke 4,490 

Livestock  249,584 

Machinery  12,048 

Paper,  Itooks,  &  stationer}* |         4,754 
Silver(in^'ots,  lead,  and  ore)  2,633,338 

Skins    j       23.512 

Sugar  (raw) 20,332 

Wool    :     569,576 


I 


The  n'conls  of  the  overland  trade  wert».  not  kept  with 
licfon*  th<'  year  1877,  but  the  time  which  has  since  elapeed  is  a 
sufficient  U)  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  trade.  The  ntU 
KtatenxMit  shows  that  since  that  yetir  there  has  been  a  large  6X|M 
Tlie  imports  and  exports  of  1877,  tiikon  togetlier,  amounted  to iB&f| 
hut  in  1891  they  reached  the  very  high  figure  of  £6,341,926.  AlV 
the  figures  fell  to  £3,971.487,  rose  to  £4,554,766  in  1893^  «mIM| 
to  £3,539,974  in  1894.  The  expansion  from  1886  till  189-1  nwM 
already  pointed  out,  to  tlie  requirements  of  the  newly-fbVBd 
near  the  South  Australian  border^  and  the  main  roMon  fir 
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wms  U>  be  lauiid  in  tlte  climiiiisheil  Hilver  production,  and  tbe 

ttly  loBlood  amount  of  ilu ports  inUt  the  Banier  district.     Tbe 

1893  was  due  to  ixicrtjiised  pr<xluction  at  Brokoii  Hill  con- 

f^n     xhf*    spttlenieat   of   tbe    industrial    disputes    whii;h    had 

y  in  the  previous  year;  but  the  ^axnit  fall  in  tho 

il  in  1894  brought  tin?  trade  down  to  its  1802 

Jklost'  of    the  articles  given  in  the  foregoing  list  are  sent  to 

ustralia  for  the  pm-pose  of  re-tjxpori,  and  art?  not,  in  the  true 

ports  to  that  Colony,     It  is  not  poHsible,  however,  to  tnice  these 

their  ultimate  destination,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  system 

in  most  Customs  statistics,  the  country  which  the  giKxIs  iivst 

credited  as  detiling  directly  with  this  Colony.     This  remark 

ith  equal  force  to  Victoria.     The  imports  from  South  Australia 

a,  Willyama  or  Broken  Hill,  and  Wentworth  on  tlie  I>ar- 

inted  to  £2,127,510  during  1891,  to  £1,U1,41K  in  1892,  to 

in  1893,  and  only  £63.3,333  in  1894.     It  is  anticipated  that 

8  of  tbe  railway  system  of  this  Colony  to  the  banks  of  the 

rke  and  Wilcannia  will  eventually  divert  not  a  little  of 

•which   has  hitherto  gone  to   Adelaide.      The  certainty  of 

leliverv,  and  the  less  amount  of  handling  to  which  goods  will  be 

i,    will    pnjbably    more   than    compensate    for   the    additional 

of  delivery  : — 


IsatKirts. 

Export*. 

Yew, 

ItiiporU.       , 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

1 

£ 

£ 

253,  S38 

210,414 

1889 

1,092,01)5 

2,73l,6ori 

1 

243,374 

608,581 

1890 

1,561,992 

3,471,055 

i 

8^6,252 

6l7,r>00 

Ififtl 

2,127,riH> 

4»2I4,410 

r 

442,034 

1.396,403 

1892 

1,141,418 

2,830,069 

7I3.23S 

1.513,241 

1893 

880,860 

3,673,897 

'' 

1,154,934 

1,350,602 

1894 

83Skd33 

2,906,G4l 

lOe  which  Victoria  has  assumed  of  recent  years  as  a 
country  acts  detrimentally  to  the  ti-aile  of  South  Aus- 
iu«>h  of  tho  breailstuOfoonsuaied  in  New  South  Wales  in  now 
II  Victoria*  iastea*!  of  from  Adelaide  as  formerly. 


Tasmania. 

intei*course  of  New  South  Wales  with  Tasnmnia  at 
BiBttd  to  develop  into  importance,  but  the  tot^il  tmde  was 
[  than  in  1885,    It  will,  however,  be  seen  that  the  inj ports  still 
the  exports,  aud  while  the  difference  in  the  two  branclies 
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of  the  trade  was  becoming  less  every  year  to  the  end  of  1891,  the  imports 
in  1894  were  again  about  twice  the  value  of  the  exports : — 


Year. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Year. 


Imports. 


Exports^ 


1S70 
1875 
13S0 

lSd5 

ismi 


£ 
«K),827 
167,870 
3S3,106 
582.177 
432,615 


26.555 
44,274 

St,4S4 
108,758 
215,674 


1891 
1302 

1894 


£ 
•^77,174 

453.597 
356,6-22 
342,522 


C 

2rj2,35fl 
226,864 
209.546 
IS0,5S3 


The  chief  imports  are  tin  iii  ingots  and  silver  ore,  entirely  for 
the  purpose  of  re-export ;  green  fruity  potatoea,  and  other  agricultuiil 
produce.  The  principal  articles  of  import  worthy  of  note  are 
follow  :^- 


D^ctifiilon  of  Goods. 


1880. 

189L 

£ 

£ 

21JSfi 

26,052 

25,050 

100,479 

57,153 

lo,030 

U,600 

8,351 

9,516 

48,075 

38,654 

76,784 

40,078 

1,400 

24,866 

6,380 

7,353 

6,431 

8,553 

06,916 

97,806 

lSft2. 


ISOS. 


IBH 


Bark    

Coin  (gold) ,... 

Fruit  (green)  .-*..», 

Hopa ,* 

Jamil  and  jellies    . 
Live  atcMsk  (eheep) 

Potatoea.,, ,.,,, 

SilvQt  or©   „. 

Straw  .*.»..*.».. 

Timber 

Tin  [ingpU)    


£ 
17,652 

93,661 

12,241 

3,320 

34,827 

63,210 

37,017 

3,405 

7,017 

115,242 


£ 
16J75 

'56V358 

11,502 

3,342 

21,648 

81,ii25 

24,637 

1,259 

5,434 

90,276 


£ 
ICM 


69,asf. 

14,33S 

ol.TfiS 
S43 


The  export  trail©  embraces  a  large  number  of   articles,  the 

important    being    live    stock,   XI 7,643  ;    raw   sugar,    X 6 5, 704  ; 
£22,176  ;  and  draperj  and  apparel,  £3,631  ;  together  £109,154,  ( 
total  exports  to  the  amount  of  £180,583,     Most  o£  the  other  1 
are  foreign  manufjactured,  chieiiy  the  produce  of  Great  Britain, 


New  Zealahb. 

New  Zealand  gave  promise  at  a  former  period  of  being  one  dt  I 
leading  customers  of  this  Colony  ;  but  from  various  causes  both 
imports  and  the  exports  fell  away  very  considerably.     The  ex|>ort  trs 
in  cs>mmoditiea  shows  but  little  sign  of  recovery^  the  large  increase  ' 
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e  values  in  1893  and  1894  being  due  to  shipments  of  gold  coin  ;  while 
le  value  of  the  imports  fluctuates  with  the  character  of  the  season  in 
ew  South  Wales,  a  bad  season  being  always  attended  with  large 
iportations  of  New  Zealand  wheat,  oats,  and  other  produce.  The 
llowifig  table  shows  the  imports  and  exports  for  a  series  of  years  : — 


Tc^r. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1870 
1875 
1880 

1885 
1890 

£ 
298,951 
135,480 
460,735 
899,623 
932,073 

£ 
197,025 
362,764 
5-25,174 
369,055 
294,113 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

£ 
871,422 
717.309 
756,433 
484,450 

£ 
280,039 
286,059 
533,262 
770,392 

The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  gold  bullion,  timber,  and  agricultural 
nd  dairy  produce.  The  value  of  the  principal  articles  is  given  here- 
rith:— 


Dsacflpitioo  of  Ooocl^, 


iim. 


if«i. 


urn. 


ib^ 


5,953 
643 

]5jao 

63,948 

9,6S2 

237*319 

40,615 

130,588 

79,059 

2,697 

5,772 

24,065 

20,430 

23,068 

10,131 

4,970 

10,632 

82,390 

^2,791 


£ 
16,646 
4,113 
18,420 
17,181 
10,647 
246,550 

1,-1,417 

51,113 

]3«445 
19,438 

7,276 
13,158 
18,152 
10,599 

5,.^2 
10,880 
57.079 
97,983 


£ 
7,403 

997 

13,664 

17,553 

4,109 

231,400 

38,224 
119,541 
47,612 

64 

3.696 

27,466 

10,355 
27,389 

3,575 

6,888 

56,ia5 

55,498 


£ 

632 

582 

9,213 

3,049 

4,8S4 

343,718 

31,080 

124,475 

22,735 

12 

9,a30 

13,735 

1,06:^ 

2,523 

4,177 

2,160 

10,480 

17,313 

68,^52 


4U 

11, 0211 

403 

1,777 

222,344 

28,351 

60,191 
7,fJ04 

44,612 
15,G22 

:i,2iJ2 

2,248 
3,5CO 
6,619 
3,4i,7 
60,(ii2 


1883  direct  steam  oommamcation  was  established  between  New 
and  Great  Britain;  this,  together  with  tlie  large  falling  off  iu 
loct  of  qpede^  ivillaoomiiit  for  &e  oontraction  of  the  outward  trade 
kookpfambeiir— -*  1898,  The  value  of  the  principal 
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articles  exported  to  New  Zealand  during  each  of  the  past  five  years  was  as 
follows : — 


Description  of  Goods. 


1800. 

1891. 

1692. 

1898. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

86,453 

90,662 

72,450 

68,433 

40,025 

25,000 

225,000 

20,102 

17,170 

24,344 

18,366 

10,088 

15,426 

12,388 

27.326 

10,883 

12,480 

20,114 

18.587 

10,166 

15,642 

5,696 

4,993 

3,384 

8,508 

366 

19,435 

9,064 

8,349 

8,349 

7,603 

18M. 


Coal  

Coin  (gold)   

Drapery  and  apparel 

Fruit  (fresh)    , 

Manures   

Paper,  books,  stationery,  etc. 

Sugar  (raw) 

Timber 


£ 
6a767 

445,O0a 

14,41S 

27,38$ 

21,23$ 

42,961 
10,437 


Other  British  Possbssionb. 

Besides  the  Australasian  Colonies  and  Great  Britain,  the  only  otbv 
British  possessions  tliat  have  a  trade  with  New  South  Wales  at  all  con- 
siderable are  Hong  Kong,  India,  and  Fiji ;  although  during  the  last  fev 
years  the  trade  with  Ceylon  and  Canada  has  been  steadily  increuii|g» 
Tlie  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  each  of  the  three  first-Daaiel: 
Colonies  during  1875,  and  at  subsequent  periods,  was  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Hong  Kong. 

India. 

FIjL 

Imports. 

Bzporta. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

i^i 

1875 

£ 
117,881 

£ 
172,676 

£ 
12,295 

£ 
10,958 

£ 
32,345 

1880 

228,526 

137,577 

653 

19,611 

54,135 

1»^1» 

1885 

340,187 

246,082 

117,208 

130,292 

192,540 

198^ 

1890 

271,730 

255,050 

195,368 

253,280 

99,853 

flMH 

1891 

273,383 

282,309 

260,307 

127,388 

89,859 

ios,r(» 

1892 

239,G0C 

254,615 

180,499 

50,923 

70,121 

100,081 

1893 

191,477 

182,502 

184,261 

37,173 

56,012 

m,4» 

1894 

182,496 

162,167 

201,805 

36,991 

45,039 

mm 
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Long  commercially  Ik  a  port  of  China,  and  no  inconsiderable 
ortion  ol  thti  trade  of  that  Empire  with  New  South  Wales  is  transacted 
ia  that  port.  The  China  trade  is  of  a  variable  nature,  the  total  of  the 
liri'ct^  tnwl<^  for  1894  being  only  £138,587,  against  X378,949  in  1884  ; 
irhile  the  trade  t'lo  Hong  Xong  in  1894  was  £344,663  against  £715,520 
a  lf^84.  The  imports  from  Hong  Kong  during  1894  consisted  priii- 
%l1V  '  ium  valued  at  X18,009,  tea  at  £53.368,  rice  at  £38,132, 
tott^i  \053,  silks  at  £6,886,  China  oil  at  £3,811,  flax  and  hemp 

ai  £1U,-jGj,  and  mats  and  matting  at  £1,029.  The  export  trade  for 
the  y^nr  chiefly  comprised  the  following  items :— Coin  to  the  amount 
^i  coal,  £15,706  ;  b^che-de-mer,  £2,561  ;  fungus,  £1,701  ; 

>  ;  and  old  metal,  £6,492, 
Indian  trade  has  grown  up  almost  entirely  since  1880,  in  which 
[it  amounted  to  only  £20,264,  inci^asing  to  £422,137  in  1884. 
that  period  the  trade  has  greatly  fluctuated,  owing  largely  to 
able  export  of  coin.  During  1890,  it  reached  a  total  of 
B,648,  the  highest  yet  attained;  in  1891  the  v.T,lue  had  declined 
87,695Jn  1892  to  £231,422,  aad  in  1893  to  £221,434;  but  in  1894 
ELsed  to  £238,796.  Castor  oil  is  an  article  vei'y  largely  imported 
India,  the  value  of  the  oil  received  during  1894  being  £13,765. 
?  is  also  a  large  trade  in  woolpacka,  the  importations  amounting  to 
and  in  bags  and  sacks,  of  which  goods  to  the  amoimt  nf 
?2  were  received.  Tlie  only  other  articles  imported  during  1894 
1  Iny  quantity  were  rici%  £3,016  ;  and  tea,  £32,42 L  There  were  no 
hoportations  of  grain  and  pulse  other  than  rice  during  the  year,  t*xcept 
I  fitoall  fjoantity  of  pea.se,  to  the  value  of  £105,  The  outward  trade 
Pjlt  India  during  most  years  is  contined  almost  entirely  to  coin,  coal, 
Ikoopper  ;  but  during  1894  there  wtis  no  export  of  gold,  the  four  prin* 
IPlI  articles  exported  being  coal,  £17,564;  horses,  £9,447;  scoured 
J»w)l,  £4,601  ;  and  copper,  £3,850 — the  four  items  mentioned  com- 
a  value  of  £35,552,  out  of  a  total  export  trade  during  1894  of 
JS>*J1,  The  great  falling  off  noticeable  since  1890  Is  due  to  the 
Sine  in  the  amount  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  exported  ;  in  that  year 
!vn!ue  of  gold  exported  was  £203,299,  and  in  1891  only  £87,361, 
|ll<  I,  as  already  mentioned,  there  was  no  export  of  gold. 

tl  land  trade  is  valuable,  but,  like  the  trade  with  other  colonial 

fi»,  is  leather  unsteady.     In  1875  the  imports  from  these  Islands 
►valued  at  £32.345,  and  the  exports  at  £63,033,  being  a  total  of 
178  ;  while  in  1894  the  imports  had  risen  in  value  to  £45,039,  and 
DrU  to  £117,840,  the  total  trade  thus  being  £162,879.     The 
were  highest  in  1885,  when  they  were  valued    at  £192,540, 
sports  rejiched  their  highest  total  in  1883,  when  they  amount^ijd  to 
1^380  ;  from  that  time  there  was  a  steady  decline  tmtii  1887,  when 
St  tigure  was  reached.     Since  then  the  exports  have  gi-adually 
and   the  figarea  for  1893  were  the  highest  recorded  fur  vk 
*  of  years,  but  the  trade  declined  in  1894, 
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Tho  rise  of  a  trade  with  the  Canadian  Dominion  and  Ceylon  may 
traced  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  imports  and  escports ! 
1875  and  following  periods  : — 


Period. 

Canadian  Dominion. 

Ceylon. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1875 
1880 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 
2,059 
1,781 
8,531 

17-5.?0 

1885            02,847 

17,701 
43,702 
55,544 
50,725 
70,991 
81,146 

18fK)            18,784 

1891  32.864 

1892  10,655 
1803      :      33,316 
1894            52,740 

10 

40 

37 

8.374 

14,523 

4,080 
631 
8.975 
2.052 
2.822 

For  a  numl)er  of  years  prior  to  1893  there  was  a  fair  import  tn 
in  lumlu'r  with  Canada,  but  the  establishment  of  a  direct  line 
steamers  between  Sydney  and  Vancouver  in  that  year  had  Uie  effect 
increasing  the  number  of  articles  imported,  and  of  laying  the  foundati 
of  an  export  trade,  which  until  that  time  was  practically  non-existe 
The  principal  articles  imported  in  1894  were  timber,  £20,917;  machine 
£10,736  ;  printin<^  paper,  £4,37G  ;  fish  (fresh,  dried,  and  preaem 
£4,335  ;  hardware  and  ironmongery,  £2,822;  staticmery,  £2,343;  a 
agricultural  implemf^nts,  £1,277 — making  a  value  of  £46,806,  oat  0 
total  of  £52,740.  The  chief  article  of  export  was  preserved  meil^ 
the  value  of  £3,289  ;  the  other  principal  items  being  tin  in  iiifO 
£2,270  :  skins  and  hides,  £1,931  ;  butter,  £1,811  :  fruit,  £756;  bl 
£595  ;  and  wines,  £271.  A  shipment  oL  236  lb.  of  greasy  in 
valued  at  £0,  was  made  dunng  the  year.  These  are  small  beginnim 
but  the  trade  may  hv  expected  to  show  a  large  inci*easc  during  theM 
f<'w  years. 

Of  late  years  there  has  l^een  a  marked  tendency  to  substitiEtol 
( 'hin(?se  t^»ns  the  product  of  Ceylon  and  India,  and  it  is  entirely  dvl 
this  fact  that  the  im}>ort  trade  with  tho  island  has  made  the  i 
gress  shown  in  the  above  table.  In  1894  the  tea  imported  f 
was  valued  at  £04,173.  out  of  a  total  of  £81,146 ;  the  other 
imports  being  coffee,  £9,037  ;  fibre,  £4,003  ;  and  bags  and 
The  exports  largely  consisted  of  coal,  which  was  valued  at  X2|fl 
of  a  total  of  £2,822. 

Tkade  with  the  Un'ited  Kingdom  and  its 

To  what  extent  tlie  trade  of  the  Colony  foUowB  th^  ^ 
be  gathennl  fi-om  the  following  figures,  which  show  r 
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tm*l**  of  New  South  Wales  with  Great  Britniii  and  her  depen- 
flie   juist  yeai-s,  cuoiuiencing  with  1870,  but  alsn  the 
I  that  trade  bears  tu  th*^  whole*    A  fairly  steady  propor- 
ite  tiecJino  is  ajipcirent  iii  the  exports  since  1886,  which  was  about 
kI  whou  direct  trade  with  Continental  Eiu'ope  was  established: — 


^'S^^ 

»rtii                     H, 

illi|iarU^ 

£ 

1 

83  SU 
9313 
91  85 

8974 
89*8(i 
9l*«2 
89-66 
88*34 
89  64 
88-64 
60-83 
9211 

K 

„          U,34>6,UI3 

9104 

EKpoitB  to  Qntki 
firiC&if)  and  TiHtlah 

"^^i 

cxfioita.     1 

7,687,148 

95-72 

l:iel:^.2J»8 

96155 

15.210,314 

97-00 

14J94,(»52 

88-33 

14,2.*K)»r.70 

90-66 

16,485,199 

89-00 

lH,vW8,498 

88-47 

20,281,259 

87-06 

18,582.372 

84-29 

21,OlIG,60t> 

Hl-20 

17»053,145 

77-61 

l8,p>69,H(H» 

8102 

16.506,202 

8021 

FoREffsx  Trade. 

\  latol  r»luc  of  the  trade  of  the  Colony  with  countricss  other  than 

'Uh  dominion  shows  a  large  increase  since  1884,  as  will 

subjoined  table.     The  inipoi-t  tra<le  is  marked  l*y  11  uc- 

LuL   £bo  e\i*ort   trade   has  been  more  regular,   and   bIiows  a 

incrt'ase  during  the  past  ten  yeara,  due  to  the  establiKh- 

trade  with  France,  Belgium,  and  Gerujany.     The  large 

valuM  of  the  imports  in  1 887  wa«  chieliy  due  to  a  falling 

TTidted   State.s    trade,  though  a  sensible  decline  also  took 

tlw!  imports  from  other  leading  foreign  countries.     The  lost 

wa*  tnore  than  recovered  in  subsequent  years  ;  and  the  great 

in   KH93  and  1894,  in  the  exportn  as  well  as  the  imports,  was 

catx^m  which  affected  the  whole  trade  of  the  Colony,  though  not 

k.  tii€  mme  degree  as  the  commerce  with  foreign  countries : — 


la(»M 

ExporU* 

Year. 

Jinporta. 

ElpQftf. 

.^' 

.- 

£ 

£ 

rAO 

ISiK) 

2,311,951 

3,463,565 

055    1 

1891 

2,«KJ!»,042 

4,877,414 

Mil 

imz 

2J13,r43 

4,919,102 

.  >M\     1 

1893 

l,4'J7,n33 

4,351,414 

1H94 

1,415,928 

3,981,471 

t5t 
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The  UsfiTEB  States. 


Uutil  1892  tli6  TJnitc^d  Bt^itcs  wets  the  largest  foreign  market  of  thl 
Colony,  the  value  of  both  the  imports  and  exporta  far  exceeding  that  of 
any  oth(rr  eouiitry  ;  but  th(5  direct  aliipraent^i  of  wool  to  the  Continent  of 
Burcipei  wlii^^li  an^  Rteadily  Lnei*eaf^ing,  have  placed  it  below  Belginn^ 
Fninutj  aful  Gei^many,  TJie  import  tnule  %vas  marketl  by  a  fuflj 
unifonii  rate  of  intTcnHB  uutil  1886,  since  which  year  the  value  of  tftdt 
has  greatly  fliictuatrf},  Tfie  (ixport  trade  also  shnws  great  ^ariablena^ 
au<l  di^pends  almofti  entiruly  an  the  demand  for  gold  which  prevails  in  tin 
Htiktes.  T]m  [icculiarity  of  the  timle  will^  perhapa.  he  l>est  exemplified  ' 
the  fuUowinfif  table  : — 


Ymt. 

Iinportfl. 

Kxiiorfe. 

'     Ytar. 

Imports 

E^qporte 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1SS4 

9j4»665 

366,732 

,     IBJK) 

839,102 

1,300,375 

18S5 

l,fK)S„^72 

08,-i,r>3i 

1     1M*1 

1,277,032 

2,313,071 

l«SfJ 

l,t*lS,77S 

5-21,21*; 

im-2 

323,^22 

i.mjm 

1887 

0n.%4:>0 

034,443 

1H03 

526,331 

Q^sm 

ISSS 

Uii7,r>23 

1.(144,144 

18U4 

542,427 

374,541 

liJSO 

I,UU4,097 

1,130,-189 

^ri 

TJie  importH  comprise  a  large  n*iml>f!r  of  articles,  amongst  which  i 
followin^i,'  iiiv  the  m*>.>it  important,  tlie  values  given  jjeing  those  fori 
hiKt  four  vrars? :— - 


Bum'riplion  of  Ooodp. 


£       1  £ 

lSrU!=hw3irc..„ ..,,..., 11,784  ,'j,024 

I 'arnii;;eii,  aiicl  caimagc  JTiriterialH     _.»,,,,.  40tlQrl'  33,^127 

hmi^i  and  a]  »f ftlit*ea  riua '  ^^  aru 29,  SOd  21,846 

yisli  (pre-isurvfd) ,  „ 2fS,  1  r)7  27,31 4 

Fiiniil ure  ivnd  upliol**ttTy  .,.,, , 20,879  1 3,831 

Hanhvare  ... ..,:  104,739  10C>33 

trr>!i  i*jul  flti,'el ............      14,9rj7  M,573 

Kt-riMMie 80,045  4J>.0f)6 

UatliKr .1  52,(i"22  18,973 

Madiiiiciy.......... ....,.....,...,„. ,.  Gii,NilC  1U,762 

Malt „,.- ,.  30,4K2 

Mt»nt  (]*n'Hiirvo.l) 11,  MS8  7»9i8 

1  'rkp4*r.  1  K>f^k  H,  i(  tati  finery ,  I't  i%    .,.„.. ,  49,  iiTO  4  (i ,  50n 

B*iiUny  plaul   , 172,4,%  H,214 

Muwiiiy  mftLhiiK'M 3r^,027  21,182 

Sjlvi^r  plate  fLinl  pUted  wart' 1 1,073  5,5i>7 

f>iipiLr  (riwJ    ... ...., :     li,lKi3         

Ti iTib4?r— d rt  rt»L  1 1  ami  ni idresgi^ I    „.,..,....  1 M, ,170  1 34 , .103       fig, "3$ 

TnUai»co,  dgiini,  utc. 74,4«7  4.1,H8l)       2H,n32 

Tunx'iitiiU'    , , U,*M9  (1.^25  5,032 

WaifUt^HUiid  irliKkfS  .,,..,.  ., , .,,..  21,322,  H:,t»2Sl         6,140 


ISiflL 


tS«aL 


£ 

3,832 
12,751 

lft,(>23 

a,U7 

51,574 

8,250 

ri2,41l 

11^,393 

11,421 

2*1 

1,991 

51,189 

1,S46 

6,476 

2,231 


M 
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otlwrr   articlejt  imported   are  mostly  mauufactured  goods.      In 

Wrs  tberr  has  >)een  a  fairly  large  import  of  breafUtufls  from  the 

bStJiteH,  and  during  1886  the  value  of  such  imports  w»\«  £96,216  ; 

til®  vaiue  of  flour  imimrted  reached  i>54,41>0,  and  of  wheat, 

^ ;  btit  ill  1894  the  imports  of  grain  and  pulw*^  of  all  kinds 

:  to  £3,239, 

yvtn  to  the  United  States  are  chiefly  conlinod  to  specie  and  a 

;  of  raw  muterial,  the  produce  of  the  Colony,  the  principal 

gold,  ci'jal  and  shale,  tin,  wool,  and  marsupial  skins.      No 

rare  exported  in  considenible  quantities.     Buiing  the  last 

ne  value  of  the  export  of  these  articles  wa«  : — 


OcacripQoD  of  Goodn, 


1£9L 


1802. 


1S93. 


I  and  dust) 
iJ" 


'  mamipial)  ( 


£ 

50»670 

,66(1,000 

200,  K51 

75,410 

169,i)0I 

131,024 

7,437 


J)8<J,000 
342,270 

72,880 
234,290 

.^11,591 
3,354 


£ 

16,473  I 
285,600  I 
111,240  I 

70,r>S4 

89,73t? 

17,572 
1,752  , 


100,218 

112,271 

2.^,484 

43J41I 

79,33ti 

418 


yeAra  past  there  has  been  a  considerable  export  of  gold  to 
;  the  quantity  sent  away  during  1892  and   the  two  previous 
especially  large,  but  it  fell  considerably  in  18D3  and   1894. 
lie  of  the  precious  metal   both  coined  and  uncoined    exported 
the  last  ten  years  was  : — 


Yw. 

Vthlue. 

Yeifcr, 

Vftlue. 

£ 

£ 

1884 

106  J 19 

'         1890 

1,010,940 

18^ 

726,053 

1891 

1,710,670 

1S$6 

229,137 

1H92 

iisiimo 

18^ 

651,612 

1893 

3«»2,073 

1388 

578,48S 

18&4 

100,218 

1589 

751,220 

Belgium. 

trade  between  this  Colony  and  Belgium  began  in  1881,  and 
I  a  large  extent,  be  attributed  t<")  the  Inter  mi  tional  Exhibition 
ISydney  during  1879-80.     In  the  year  mentioned  the  combined 
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imports  and  exports  amounted  to  only  £26,237,  while  in  1893  they 
risen  to  £1,250,720,  and  in  1894  to  £1,236,941,  which  cannot  bul 
regarded  as  an  enormous  increase  in  so  short  a  time.  In  point  of  yi 
the  Belgian  trade  of  the  Colony  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  fon 
country,  Germany  alone  excepted  ;  but  the  port  of  Antwerp,  whicl: 
ceives  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  is  simply  a  distributing  centre  ior  a  g 
part  of  the  wool  destined  for  French,  German,  and  other  Contine 
markets. 

The  goods  imported  from  Belgium  comprise  a  large  number  of  aitii 
Iron  in  its  various  manufactures,  principally  in  bars,  plate,  and  « 
comprises  a  very  large  propoition  of  the  total  imports,  and  glanw 
candles,  cigars,  cement,  and  starch  arc  all  imported  to  some  est 
though  the  trade  in  each  commodity  is  subject  to  considerable  fluctaal 

The  outward  tnwle  with  Belgium  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  n 
though  some  tallow  is  also  exported.  During  1894  the  amount  of  acoi 
and  washed  wool  sent  to  Bclgain  jwrts  was  5,090,837  tt>.,  valao 
£203,005,  and  36,000,730  H).  of  greasy  wool  of  the  value  of  £893,^ 
making  a  total  of  £1,096,035.  Belgium  is,  therefore,  next  to  Gi 
Britain,  the  largest  purchaser  of  New  South  ^yaIes  wool ;  for,  tho 
the  export  to  Victoria  exceeds  that  to  Belgium,  it  is  merely  nominal 
very  little  if  any  of  the  wool  is  retained  in  that  Colony  for  home  i 
The  following  table  shows  the  import  and  export  trade  with  Be|f 
since  1884  :— 


Year. 

IinporU. 

ExjmrtM. 
£ 

Year. 

Iinpcrts. 

E^ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1884 

74,904 

326,488 

1890 

130.819 

i,oiU 

1885 

1^1,318 

399,549 

1891 

188,277 

1.0M 

1SS6 

173,831 

424,938 

1892 

227,363 

MM 

1887 

37,735 

r)57,710 

1893 

129,114 

i,iSM 

1888 

64,766 

72:^,286 

1894 

115,119 

i.itM 

1880 

88,843 

725,087 

Okumany. 

A  large  trade  has  \xicn  maintained  with  Germany  since  1878. 
communication  was  «»stablished  in  1887  by  the  North  Germaa  * 
Company,  of  Bremen,  and  further  extended  by  a  line  of  ( 
boats  tnuling  iKJtween  Hamburg  and  Sydney  since  1888-  Thir 
attained  considerable  dimensions,  and  now  exceeds  that  witb 
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t  country,     Tbe  following  table  shows   tlie  values  of  tbo  principal 
i  iiii]x>rtacl  &t>tn  Germany  dunng  tho  last  four  years  : — 


Description  of  Qood i. 


1^1. 


mri. 


laos. 


tL  <lnii>ery,  boots,  etc*.  . 
y  paper,  sUtiomcry.  etc. . 


I  ni«tnuii«iits . 
tmachitiea  


nuteriAl*...^ 

Fogara,  and  dgarettea , 
r<^  anil  fancy  goods 


£ 
149.76S 
16,422 
30,289 
32,7»3 
36,649 
21,191 
95,487 
22,119 
72,251 
9,625 
55.803 
22,276 
11,014 
42,784 
33,131 


£ 

£ 

9S.a^6 

77,703 

9,470 

7,254 

7,910 

4,982 

17,559 

5,159 

38,272 

15,498 

13.073 

9,009 

a5,578 

40,a5l 

7,32;* 

G,486 

60.033 

28.930 

7,846 

3,664 

40,862 

35,997 

7.494 

1,927 

2,955 

1,237 

34,350 

22,704 

29,120 

18,961 

£ 
46,54.5 

12,610 
4,949 
1,463 
3.279 
9.053 

47,467 
3,493 

23,820 
2,7CJ0 

35,799 

306 

4.500 

16,971 

18,424 


exports  consist  almost  entirely  of  wi>ol,  tlie  value  of  wbiob,  in 

was  £878,734,  out  of  a  total  export  of  £917,310.      The  only 

item  of  a  considerable  value  exjmrt*>d  during  LS94  was  tallow, 

^73.     The  increase  in  the  wool  export  during  the  last  few  jea,v% 

lly  due  to  the  greater  facilities  now  existing   for   direct  ship- 


Ltfaf. 

Imports. 

Export*, 

Year, 

Ituporta. 

Eiporta, 

1 

£ 

337,881 
372,557 
361,612 

296,952 
481,0m» 
533,082 

£ 

43,979 

29,511 

54,471 

100,012 

128,546 

519,435 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

£ 

639,475 
773,016 
581,402 
373,233 
345,364 

£ 

404,280 
437,522 
1,017,456 
979,898 
917.310 

France  and  New  Caledonia. 

TLe  French  trade  has  risen  in  importance  since  1881,  a  result  almost 
ittrely  due  to  the  establishment  of  direct  communication  between  this 
bloDT  and  the  Republic  by  the  Mes-sageriea  Maritimes  Company,  but 
been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding?  falling  off  in  the  trade  with 
Caledonia,  the  chief  dependency  of  France  in  the  South  Pacific. 
e  in    1884  the  total  value  of    French   imports  and  exports 
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amoanted  to  only  £402,645,  as  against  £1,183,508  in  189S, 
£1,138,089  in  1894,  that  of  New  Caledonia  fell  during  the  oorreii) 
ing  ]>erio<l  from  £318,061  to  £111,208  and  £97,903  respectively. 

Wearing  ap]>arcl  and  drapery  form  the  largest  class  of  imports 
Franco  ;  the  imports  of  drapery  and  silk  amounted  in  1894  to  £14, 
of  apparel  to  £7,856,  and  of  boots  to  £2,376.  Next  in  importance 
wines  and  spirits — the  import  of  the  former  amounting  to  £4,687, 
of  the  latter  to  £4,288.  Oil  to  the  value  of  £1,474  ;  toys  and  I 
jL^oods,  £3,803 ;  and  cigars,  £5,402 ;  are  the  only  other  goods  lai 
imported.  Great  quantities  of  French  goods  are  imported  from  € 
Britain  ;  but  the  indirect  trade  will  ultimately  be  superseded  by  d 
ti'ade,  and  the  cost  of  commission  and  double  handling  thus  saved  t 
Colony. 

Wool  forms  the  chief  export  to  France.  The  value  exported  dc 
1894  was  £860,853,  a  decrease  of  £43,161  from  the  export  cA 
previous  year,  but  an  increase  of  £198,435  over  that  of  1892.  Sheepi 
to  the  vftlue  of  £161,332  wei-e  also  exported.  Tlie  trade  with  ¥i 
amcii  1884  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Year. 

Importd. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Importi. 

Espflt 

! 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1SS4 

218,7r>5 

183,890 

1890 

117.871 

233,8 

1SS5 

345,231 

142,104 

1891 

120.321 

18S0 

210,193 

149,509 

1892 

77,436 

SOM 

1S87 

157,732 

85,151 

1893 

49,436 

1.13MK 

isss 

l.->4,S5fJ 

120.723 

1894 

70,649 

1,«I7,4< 

issy      1 

179,1KH» 

104,104 

As  already  point4*d  out,  New  Caledonia  is  an  im{)ortant  markifc 
the  produce  of  tln^  Colony,  though  its  value  has  been  considerably  affiH 
by  the  esiahlislmient  i)i'  regular  communication  l)etween  France  and 
<lependeney.  'Die  trad(j  with  New  Caledonia  reached  a  value  of  £318j 
in  1SS4,  ])ro(luce  being  imported  into  New  South  Wales  to  the  tl 
of  £107,r)01),  and  exported  to  the  amount  of  £210,r)52.  Since  thi^ 
as  will  1m»  seen  below,  the  imports  and  exports  show  a  very  con 
decline  :  — 


Vt;ir. 

IiiiI»orl!». 

Exiiorts. 

Year. 

Importi. 

-1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

J 

1X84 

107,509 

210.552 

1890 

83,920 

mM 

18S5 

82.181 

153,094 

1891 

48,378 

9 

1880 

04.952 

111.332 

1892 

18,a» 

a 

1887 

70.676 

137.212 

1893 

21,417 

.^1 

1888 

t;8.637 

153.957 

1894 

2W71         '^~ 

18S9        ' 

1 

85,582 

189,600 

TRADE  WITH  CHINA  A^^B   JAPAN* 
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Chixa* 

ith  the  exception  of  Cliile,  with  which  an  export  trade  to  the  value 
18,355,  ehieflr  in  coal,  was  transacted  in  ISOl,  the  only  other  foreign 
whose  trade  with  ^ew  South  Wales  rejvohes  a  large  figun^  i& 
The  imports  and  exports  credited  to  Hong  Koug,  however, 
ilomg  in  reality  to  the  country  generally,  and  the  diniinution  which 
^  takea  pUce  in  the  China  trade  since  1881  is  to  he  attributed  in  no 
Knftll  degree  to  the  trans^ference  of  part  of  tlie  trade  from  the  ports  of 
be  Empire  to  Kong  Kong.  Still,  when  allowance  is  made  on  this  score, 
i  will  be  found  that  the  actual  loss  of  trade  ia  by  no  means  iucon^^ider- 
The  miiin  import  from  China  in  tea,  which  exhibits  a  falling  otf, 
cKne  boing  attributable  to  the  larger  consumption  of  Indian  and 
teas,  the  imports  of  which  have  increased  of  late  years.  The 
export  trade  has  never  been  large.  The  amounts  shown  as 
to  China  do  not,  however,  represent  the  whole  value  of  the 
MB  a  considerable  portion  is  sent  via  Hong  Kong,  which  is  a 
uting  centre  for  the  Empire,  as  previously  mentioned  ;  and  to 
r  gauge  the  commercial  relations  between  tliisColtmy  ami  China, 
of  Hong  Kong  should  he  considered  in  oonj unction  with  the 
«ren  below : — 


■ 

Import*. 

Elxportit. 

Tew. 

Import*. 

ExporU. 

B 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

^^bsi 

357.20S 

21J41 

1890 

241,  S4f^ 

1,037 

^HAB5 

303,595 

21JU 

1891 

270,029 

12,1*H 

^Hll86 

195,930 

10,462 

1892 

217.906 

9,810 

^Hb87 

251,722 

I4,5ID 

1893 

ie4,481 

5,6tT9 

^■888 

309,934 

7,651 

1804 

131,006 

7,5H1 

H*** 

257,353 

n,587 

Japak. 

f  recent  war  in  the  East  has  given  Japan  a  new  importance  in  the 

\,wt  the  world,  and  that  enterprising  country  may  in  tlm  future  offer 

market  for  many  of  the  products  of  New  ISouth  Wales,     Before, 

fall  advantage  could  be  taken  of  the  opening  which  exists 

I  for  the  oxj^iorts  of  the  Colony,  it  would  be  necessary  to  come  within 

Hi  treaty  concluded  l>etween  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  and 

provistons  to  open   New  South  Wales  to  the  unrestricted 

ition  of  the  Japanese.     The  Australasian  Colonies  have  two  years 

to  decide  this  question.     Meanwhile  the  trade  amounts  to 

fJOt  ^^^  imports  in  1894  being  valued  at  £27,468,  and  the  exports 

15,^02,     Tlie  principal  articles  importeil  during  the  year  were— 

S9,915 ;  sulphur,  X3,555;  fancy  goods,  £3,48^;  wo43deu  matches 
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£1,857;  silks,  £1,566;  and  oils,  £1,150;  .while  the  exports  cli 
consisted  of  wool  and  preserved  meats,  the  value  of  these  being  £8,183 
and  £1,267  respectively. 

Balance  of  Trade. 

The  imports  of  the  Colony,  taken  over  a  series  of  years,  greatly  exce« 
the  exports.  The  causes  of  this  excess  are  chiefly  two — the  flow  ol 
British  money  to  the  Colony  for  investment,  and  the  proceeds  of  loam 
floated  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  public  worl& 
Since  these  importations  have  to  a  large  extent  ceased,  the  exports  d 
New  South  Wales  have  exceeded  the  imports ;  for  not  only  has  tlM|: 
Colony  to  send  out  the  value  of  the  goods  imported,  with  their  frdg^ 
to  its  shores,  but  also  the  amount  of  interest  payable  on  loana^  tha: 
earnings  of  money  sent  here  for  investment,  and  the  incomes  derifed' 
by  persons  living  abroad  from  property  held  in  the  Colony.  The 
of  exports  over  imports  now  reaches  a  sum  of  nearly  £5,000,000. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  balance  of  trade  for  each  of  te 
last  ten  years  : — 


Year. 

Excess  of  Imports. 

Excess  of  Exports. 

1885 

£ 

6,987,354 

5,595,190 

649,567 

309,147 

56"9;067" 

£ 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 
1890 

431,877 

1891 

560,623 

1892 

1,195,721 
4,814,188 

1893 

1894 

4,775,732 

Tariff  Changes. 

The  Customs  House  properly  so  called  was  flrst  established  in  tl 
Colony  in  the  year  1800,  when  spirits,  wine,  and  beer  were  subjeofel 
to  specific  import  duties  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund  to  complete 
gaol  then  in  course  of  construction  in  the  city  of  Sydney.     BetwM 
1800  and  1830  the  tariff*  was  varied  many  times  ;  there  were  the  u 
duties  on  spirits  and  tobacco,  and  ad  valorem  duties  on  other  artsdk 
of  consumption.     A  feature  of  the  ad  valorem  duties  was  that  they  f 
entirely  on  non-British  products,  as  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  t 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  not  t 
subject  of  specific  duties,  were  admitted  free.      In   April,    1830, 
revision  of  the  tariff*  was  made,  and  it  was  enacted  that  on  spirits,  i 
produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  His  Majesty's  plantations  in  tk 
West  Indies,  and  imported  direct  from  the  United  Kingdom,  thefl 
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d  be  paid  a  duty  of  Gs.  Gd.  per  gallon  ;  on  spirits  made  or  distilled 
rom  g^r^i^it  th«-'  produce  o£  the  Col«jny  (ir  ita  dependeiicieft,  2s,  6d.  per 
^llon,  arid  if  miuJe  from  sugar  or  molasses  Hs.  6d.  per  ^'iillon  ;  and  un 
ipirits  n«jt  the  pr«xluc*?  of  the  United  Kingdom,  imported,  8;*,  6d.  per 
Ipiillija.  On  unmanufactured  tobacco  there  was  levied  a  duty  of  Ls.  *kL 
lb.,  and  on  ra/uiufactured  tobacco  or  snuS"  Ss,  per  lb.  These  were 
only  fixed  duties  ;  on  all  otlier  ^tockIs,  not  being  the  growth,  pniduce, 
.nufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  there  wa,s  payable  an  ad 
ta  doty  of  5  per  cent. 

duties  remained  at  these  rates  until  the  1st  April,  1840,  when 
iatioo  fi-om  any  article  except  grain  was  prohiV»ited,  From  the 
ber  of  the  same  year  the  duty  on  spirits,  the  produce  of  the 
Kingdom^  or  of  British  possesftions  in  the  West  Indies  or 
America,  and  imported  direct  from  the  United  Kingdom,  was 
at  9s.  |>er  gallon  ;  on  all  other  spirits  the  diity  was  to  be  l:?s.  per 
The  duty  on  wine  was  fixed  at  15  jjM?r  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  and 
Xe^  8Ugar,  llour,  meal,  wheat,  rice,  and  other  grain  f)r  pulse,  o  per 
ad  vaforertu  Unman ufactui'ed  ti>bacco  was  subject  in  a  duty  of 
.  per  llx,  and  manufiictured  "2^,  per  11*.  ;  all  other  good«,  not  the 
ee  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  were  sulgect  to  a  duty 
10  per  cent,  ad  vahrem.  From  tfie  nnme  date  the  duty  on  locally 
illed  spirits  wiis  fixed  at  6r.  6d.  per  gallon ;  but  on  the  1st  January, 
11^42,  it  was  raided  to  9a  per  gallon,  which  was  the  duty  payable  on 
Ipirita  made  in  and  imported  fi*om  the  United  Kingdom.  The  restriction 
HQ  local  distilleries  in  regard  to  the  use  of  any  tiling  but  grain  f^r  dis- 
tillation was  at  the  same  time  removed,  and  by  an  order  of  the  Queen 
Council  the  produce  of  British  India  w^as  admitted  on  the  same  terms 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  tariff  in  regard  to  spirits  was 
altered  on  the  lat  Jantiary,  1848, — the  duty  on  colonial  spirita^ 
and  whiskey  was  reduced  to  3s.  Od.  per  gallon,  and  on  all  other 
to  6s,  per  gallon, 

the  5th  August,  1852,  what  is  known  as  the  E.  Deas  Thompson 
came  into  effect.  The  duties  were  made  uniform  for  all  countries 
.g  with  the  Colony,  the  differential  treatment  of  British  goods 
done  away  with.     The  tariff  was  a.s  follows : — 

Artideit.  Kate  at  Duty. 

Ale  aod  Beer  in  wood ,., ^  gallon.     Id, 

„  ia  bottle „  2d. 

Coffee,  chocolate,  jind  cocoa ^  lb,,  |d. 

Driisd  fruita   , , „.*........,.       „  id, 

Hnindy  and  gin , ..,♦  ,.  ^?p^oof  gaL,6t. 

Wliinky.  rum,  and  all  other  spirits „  4a, 

Perfumed  spirit    ..,. ^f^  gallon,      4a. 

Cordials  .,,,.  , , , .,.. %t  6a, 

Rp&ned  sugar ^  cwt.,  Sb.  4d. 

tTaretined  sagar m       2«,  Od. 

MoUft94a.,. ..,.. ,t        1«.  8d. 

Tea  ««•«.-> ....» 1^  lb.,  3d. 
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Articles.  Bate  of  Duty. 

ManufActure«.l  tolmcco,  until  31  December,  1853 ^  lb..     It.  dd. 

after  31  Deceml)er,  1853 „  It. 

Unmanuf actnred  tobacco,  to  31  December,  1853. „  It. 

after 31  December,  1853  ...      „  8d. 

Cigars  and  Snuff  ,  2b. 

Wiue,  in  wood  or  bottle }?  gallon.      It. 

Colonial  distilled  spirit   ^proofgaL,3/8 

Th(;  duties  remained  untouched  for  two  yeai's,  when  the  chaiges  Q 
spirits  w(»re  increased  as  follows,  as  from  November  10,  1854 : — 

ArticlGS.  Bale  of  Duty. 

Brandy  and  gin I?  proof  gal.,  9i. 

Whisky,  rum,  and  other  spirits    „  6a. 

Perfumed  spirit    ^  gaUon,     6t. 

Cordials „  9a. 

Colonial  distilled  spirit   t*  proof  gal.,  5/8 

From  the  14th  Septoml^r,  1855,  the  following  revised  scale  of  dolii 
was  imp4jsed : — 

ArticlcM.  Kate  of  Dobr. 

Brandy  and  gin t^  proof  gaL  ,10k. 

Whisky,  rum,  and  all  other  spirits ,,  7t. 

Perfumed  spirits  ^galloo,     7t. 

Cordials „  IQH, 

Wine „  2k 

Ale  and  beer,  in  wooil „  Id. 

,,  in  )x)ttle  n „  Sd. 

Tea  l?lb.,  3d. 

Sugar,  relined  and  candy    ^  cwrt.,  6a.  M. 

,,       unrcfincil    ,,  Sii 

Treacle  and  molasses   ,,      3a.  4d. 

Cof let;  and  chicory    1^  lb.,  2d. 

^-■i^ara Ik 

ToIklcco  and  snutf ,,  2m. 

Colonial  8i>irit8  distilled  from  sugar )^  proof  gaL, 015 

This  tariff  i-emained  in  force  for  ten  years;  the  only  changes  ; 
were  that  opium  was  added  to  the  list  of  dutiable  goods  at  10a.  {MTJ 
an<l  unmanuf  act  ure<l  t(d>acco  was  charged  from  1st  January,  1868|i  ' 
duty  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  11  j.  instead  of  2s.     On  the  same  date  i 
duty  was  levied  on  gold  at  the  rate  of  2s.  Gd.  per  oz.,  but  on  thell 
October  this  rxport  duty  wjis  reduced  to  Is.  6d.  per  oz.,  and  < 
in  f\n\'i'.  for  seventeen  years,  the  duty  being  abolished  10th  Jnlj,  II 
A  poll-tax  of  XIO  W!us  levied  (m  Chinese  from  22nd  Novembers  M^ 

The  next  alteration  in  the  tariff  was  the  imposition  of  a  daiji 
per  iMickagft  on  all  go<Kls  imported  into  the  Colony,  exoeptiog  f" 
flour,  wheat,  su^^ar,  t(>a,  and  g(Nxls  in  transit.     These  datics 
a<ldition  to  existing  duties,  and  were  cliargeable  until  the  i 
year  1807.     Tliey  were  followed  by  an  all  round  increanGf  I 
in  the  duties  payalde  in  respect  of  all  gocnls  imported  fori 
tion,    with    the    exception    of   tea,   sugar,    brandy,   and 
additional  duties  reuiained  in  force  until  the  29th  Noi 
when  a  new  taiiff  was  imposed.     The  Act 
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ed  to  on  the  19th  January,  1866  ;  that  is,  alxiut  seven  weeks  after 
►  duties  wrre  collected.     The  tariff  as  amended  was  as  follows  : — 

Articles.  Rale  of  Dutv. 


Ttm t^lh. 

trcBned *....,,  -...„.,. t-^  cwL,  6a. 

jBtig&r  •!  uni-efined ».*,.♦♦.*,.♦♦«.♦«,.,,„*.♦ ,, 

f  molasses    , .,„,*...,. .....,♦..♦ ,,       3«, 

I  Coffee  aud  chicory t?  lb., 

i  mimufActtiredf  and  ismiff. .., „ 

robftceo      uninjiiiu£a<:tured „ 

(cigars ,, 

«rittimd  spintuouB  compounda ^  gnMon, 

^  in« - — * ' ,t 

-ii«^lL"^JS' ;::::::.:::.:.:: •::.:::;;;:::;;::    :: 

lit.., ^..... * V  UuBhel, 


3d. 
,  8d. 

5b, 
,  4d. 

2d. 

2a. 

Is. 

3b, 

108, 

(id. 
3d, 
6d. 
2d. 
208. 

10a, 


, ¥  lb., 

I' ton, 

fruita    , , t?cwt., 

other  gocjds  except  those  on  the  free  list  an  tirl  vaiorem  duty  of 

cent,   was    chargeable.      The    free    list   comprised    flour^   wheat, 

^   fresh   fruits,  wikjK  tallow,  anil  Rome  other  articles,  chiefly  of 

kifxjiort.      The   package  duty  was  <-i*n tinned,  as  well   as  the  duty  of 

d  on  Chinese  males  arrivinji;  in  the  Colony,  and  the  excise  duty 

I  ilis tilled  spirits  was  raised  to  9s.   5d.   per  gallon.     The  poll- 

*  was  repealed  on  20th  November,  liSGT,  and  for  the  next 

-,  the  immigration  of  these  aliens  was  unrestricted. 

lier  important  ehan;L;e  in  the  tariff  was  made,  dating   from  the 

V.  1871.     The  number  of  articles  snljject  t^  specific  duties  was 

_  ly  increaiied,  and  the   5  per  cent,   ad  valorem  duties  were 

SiU^d  :   hut   there  was  a   much  larger  free   list,  introduced,  it  wa^j 
I,  far  the  purpose  of  lightening  as  much  as  possible  the  8fmth  Sea 
I  trnde.    The  ad  ralorem  duties  were  abolished  on  the  Ist  January, 
Hf  ami  the  nundier  of  articles   liable  to  specific  duty  wa«  reduced. 
}  next  twelve  and  a  halt*  years  sjiw  little  alteration  in  the  body  of 
tiiritf,  the  changes  made  l>eing  chiefly  in   the  direction  of  increasing 
dttties  on  wines,  spirits,  and  tobacco*      From   the    10th    December, 
i*j  tht"  spirit  duties  s^hhI  as  follow  : — 

Art  if  lew.  Rjite  of  Duty. 

fspfritu  fiud  ipirituoua  cfiimpoiiinlH  ,.,,..  tr  proof  gall.,  12s, 

r  ^   Hiftdled  ipirita ,,  12*. 

Mine ,,.p.,.,......  ^  gallon,         lOs, 

iLriiiM    »>iiie ,,  58. 

bi  Act  taking  effect  from  the  20th  February,  1884,  imposed  a  duty  of 
her  lb,  on  stearine,  and  establisheil  the  following  duties  on  tobacco  : — 

Artide*.  Rate  of  Duxy, 

garettcB l?lh.,    Os. 

i^ni.. 4 „         68. 

l^jiufActurcd  tobacco  And  anuff .,        Ss, 

otiumuf»ctured  tobacco  for  manufac taring  purposes..  ,,        Is. 

h 
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The  same  Act  increased  the  duty  on  opium  to  208.  per  lb.,  and 
followed  by  the  imposition  of  an  excise  duty  on  locally-made  tofaao 
Is.  per  lb.,  and  on  cigars  and  cigarettes  of  28.  6d.  per  lb. 

In  188G  a  considerable  change  was  made  in  the  tarifil  From 
7th  Apiil  the  articles  liable  to  fixed  duties  were  largely  increaa 
number,  and  the  5  ])er  cent,  ad  valorem  duties  were  reimposed.  Ii 
following  year  (3rtl  June,  1887)  an  excise  duty  of  3d.  per  gallon 
made  payable  on  boor  brewed  in  the  Colony,  and  on  the  8th  Juh 
tjxcise  on  locidly-made  tobacco  was  increased  to  Is.  3d.  per  lb. 

The  specific  and  ad  valnrem  duties  imposed  in  September,  1886, 
repealed  on  the  8th  July,  1887,  the  repeal  as  regaids  msJt  and 
taking  cficct  from  Ist  May,  and  for  other  duties  from  1st  October,  1 
The  new  schedule  of  duties  which  came  into  operation  was  macb 
the  tariir  existing  prior  to  the  changes  of  1886,  but  the  duty  payab 
spirits,  both  local  and  imj)orted,  was  incitmsed  to  14s.  per  proof  £^ 
and  on  spirituous  comi>ounds  to  14s.  per  liquid  gallon. 

In  March,  1892,  the  tariff  was  again  altered.  Tlie  number  of  ai 
subject  to  specific  duties  was  largely  increased,  and  nd  valorem  dot 
10  and  lo  per  cent,  were  iniijosed ;  there  was,  however,  a  considentU 
list.  The  duties  took  effect  as  from  the  2nd  December,  1891.  All 
existence  of  four  years  this  tariff  was  abolished,  and  an  entire^ 
system  of  duties  came  into  force  with  the  first  day  of  1896.  Tl 
valorem  duties  were  absolutely  i-epealed,  as  well  as  the  great  bulk  i 
specific  duties ;  the  duties  on  narcotics  and  spirituous  liquon 
retained  as  a  permanc^nt  tariff ;  and  certain  other  duties  were  1 
niaintaiiu'd  for  a  certain  period,  after  which  they  were  to  ceu& 
following  an?  the  Customs  duties  now  in  force  : — 

Permanent  Tauikk. 

Articles.  Balttfl 

f  (Jn  all  kinds  of  spirits  and  spirituouB  compounds  imported, 

and  not  othiT^'ise  enumerated  VpraoCpl 

No  allowance  }»eyond  KJ".')  shall  Iks  mailc  for  the  underproof 

of  any  Bpirit  of  a  less  strengtli  than  1C*5  underproof. 
Ciksc  Bjiirits— Contents  of  two,  tliree,  four,  or  five  gallons 
bliall  Imj  charged — 
Two  jinllonii  and  under  as  two  gallons. 
(.)vcr  two  gallons  and  not  excce<ling  three  as  three 
gallons. 
Spirits  \      ( ) vcr  three  gallons  and  not  exceeding  four  as  four  galkmt. 
Over  four  gallons  and  not  exceeding  five  as  five  gallani. 
l>itters,  essences,   fluid  extracts,  sarsaparilla,  tinctarMi 
medicines,  infusions,  and  toilet  preparations  contain- 
ing~ 

Xot  more  than  2.5  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit.... ^| 

Not  mure  than  50  i>cr  cent,  of  proof  spirit    

Not  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  proof  vpvni    „ 

If  containing  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  proof  mirit 
i  If  containing  spirit  ovcrproof  to  be  charged  ae  ^liiii*'! 
i.        couii>oun(M 
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Permanent  TtaiS— continued. 

Articles.  Rate  of  Duty. 

f  Methylated  spirit     ^gallon,     Id. 

iU-|  Perfumed  spirits,   perfumed  waters,  Florida  water  and 

I     W  rum ^  Uquldgall..  SOs. 

Sparkling — For  six  reputed  quarts,   or  twelve  reputed 

pints    

MS-  Other  kinds    ^gallon. 

Other  kinds — For  six  reputed  quarts,  or  twelve  reputed 
>.     pints    

^:^re;  'S  S  ^°  ^^^s::::::::-:::::::=.  *'"«?'"" 

wl  \Z^<r  I  For  six  reputed  quart*,  or  twelve  re- 

'^V^y-  (     puted  pints ., 

C  Delivered  from  ship's  side  or  from  a  Customs  Bond  for 

I  home  consumption— manufactured,  unmanufactured, 
and  snuff. ^  lb.. 
Unmanufactured,  entered  to  be  manufactured  in  the 
I  <{  Colony.  At  the  time  of  removal  from  a  Customs 
Bond  or  from  an  importing  ship  to  any  licensed 
tobacco  manufactory  for  manufacturing  purposes  only 

into  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes  „  Is. 

.Shcepwash „  3d. 

in  and  cigarettes  (including  wrappers  in  latter  case) ,  6s. 

■maud  any  preparation  thereof „  208. 


10s. 

58. 
58. 

6d. 
9d. 

9d. 


38. 
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Ilea  per  lb.,  or  reputed  package  of  that  weight,  and  so  in  pro- 
portion for  any  such  reputed  weight,  night  hghts,  and  steariuo  ^  lb.. 

From  1st  July,  1897 „ 

„         „  1899 Free. 

kerosene,  naphtha,  and  gasoline   ^gallon. 

Prom  lit  July,  1896 „ 

„         „  1897 Free. 

,  except  linseed  oil  (raw  or  boiled),  jQsh  and  seal  oils,  black 

vliale,  coooanut,  sperm,  palm,  and  essential  oils ^gallon, 

From  Ist  July,  1896 „ 

„         „  1897 Free. 


Id. 
Jd. 

6d. 
3d. 


6d. 
3d. 


^pr-Reflned. 

Sooar— Raw,  and 
Solid  GlQOOM. 

Molasses  and  Traade- 

Oluoose,  Liquid, 

and  Syrup. 

Date. 

per  cwt. 
Am. 

per  cwt. 
1.   d. 
5    0 
4    0 
3    0 
2    0 
1    0 
Am. 

per  cwt. 
8.   d. 
3    4 
2    8 
2    0 
1    4 
0    8 

Until30th  June,  1897. 
From  1st  July,  1897. 
From  l8t  July,  1898. 
From  Ist  July,  1899. 
From  iBt  July,  1900. 
From  l8t  July,  1901. 
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Diminishing  Duties — coiitin  ued. 

Articles.  RatcolM 

Bipcuits  t?lb.. 

From  lat  July,  ISDS „ 

From  Ist  July,  UKH) , Free. 

Confectionery  (inchuling  cakes,  comfitsi,  liquorice,  liquorice  paste, 
lozenges  of  all  kinds,  eocoanut  in  sugar,  sugar-candy,  sucuacles, 

anil  sweetmeats)    1^  lb.. 

From  l«t  July,  180K „ 

From  Ist  July,  19<)0 Free. 

Fruits — Drieil,  candied  antl  prunes  (exclusive  of  dates) I?  lb.. 

From  1st  July,  1S98 „ 

From  1st  July,  1900 Fne. 

Jams  and  JellicK— |)er  lb.  or  reputed  package  of  that  weight,  and 

so  in  proportion  for  any  such  reputed  weight l^lUii 

Fmm  1st  July,  1898 „ 

From  Ist  July,  IJKK) Fna 

Preserves  and  c;inne(l  fruits,  fruits  boiled,  peel  drained,  or  dry ^  lb.. 

From  Ist  July,  1S98 „ 

From  Ist  July,  1900 Vn^ 

Customs  Kevexue. 

Tlie  revenue  derived  from  importeil  spirits,  inclusive  of  perfll 
spirits  and  sjimidos,  during  the  past  ten  years,  was  :- 


Year 

(^uantit}-  on  which 

Duty 

Amount  of  dn^ 

<luty  wau  ])aid. 

c-ollectcd. 

(iallons. 

£ 

is8r> 

1,204,790 

12s. 

722,873 

IKHU 

1,101,628 

12s. 

696.977 

1SS7 

1,121,101 

128.,  14s.,  15s. 

759,608 

1S.S8 

1,178,293 

14s.  and  15s. 

806,938 

18S0 

1,104,300 

148.  and  15s. 

804,426 

1S90 

l,ltW,561 

14s.  and  158. 

827,314 

1891 

i          1,241,;-K)3 

14b.,  15s.,  and  208. 

869.513 

ISlhJ 

1,158,703 

148.  and  20s. 

812,560 

1893 

975,971 

148.  and  20s. 

684,392 

1894 

930,125 

14s.  and  208. 

656,884 

Colonial  distilled  sjtirits  are  subject  to  an  excise  equal  to  the  1 
on  iinportc<l  spirits.  In  1885  the  (juantity  entered  for  consumptioij 
1 4,1*4 L*  |::iillons,  on  which  a  sum  of  £8,545  was  jwiid.  In  the  fo'' 
year  the  (piantity  f<>ll  to  9,733  gallons,  and  the  amount  of 
£5,^40  ;  but  in  1887,  notwithstanding  the  inci-(»Uied  duty 
quantity  subj(Krt  to  excise  increased  to  15,7G2  gallons,  and  the  j 
of  duty  to  £10,7r)4.  In  1892  the  duty  collected  amounted  to/ 
on  30, 187  gallons  of  spirit  distilled,  in  1 893  to  £18,165  on  25fi 
and  in  1S94  to  £14,694  on  20,991  gallons. 

Still  wine  is  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  5s.  per  gal]oii|i 
wine  to  lOs.  per  gallon.      The  import  of  the  first-naip^ 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  the  Customs  revenue  d 
article  has  considerably  declined.     The  amount  of  i 
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tiiag  1891  was  71,764  gallons,  on  which  £17,041  duty  was  paid 
laotity  of  sparkling  wine  on  which  tluty  ainoiiiiting  to  X5^861  was 
lUtJcted  was  11,722  gallons.  The  growincf  favour  in  which  Australian 
rme  is  heht  imd  the  general  depre.ssion,  which  has  limited  the  auiouDt 
'  le  for  luxuries  of  this  kind,  Inive  had  the  eftect  of 
/rt^ions  of  foi-eign  wine. 
t  o£  ale  and  beer  was  larger  during  1891  than  in  any 
t%  the  quantitie.H  of  beer  imported,  on  which  duty  was 
i^  being  1,017,617  gallons  in  wood,  and  1,181,681  jo^allons  in  bottle, 
a  T.  -tal  of  2,499,298  gallons  ;  in  1894  the  figures  had  fallen  to  869,880 
I  id  875,333  gallons  respectively,  paying  duty  to  the  anuiunt  of 
at  tlie  rate  of  6d.  per  gallon  for  beer  iu  wood  or  jar  and  9<i  for 
The  excise  duty  on  beer  brewed  in  the  Colony  is  at  the  rate  of 
^'  n.  It  was  first  collected  for  the  second  half-ye^^r  of  1887, 
1  to  £63,565^  the  quantity  on  which  duty  was  paid  being 
;  in  1892,  excise  duty  amounting  to  £135,090  was 
07,200  gallons;  in  1893,  £120,915  on  9,753,200 
md  in  1894,  £118,855  on  9,508,400  gallons.  As  a  set-off 
ie  duty  thus  imposed,  no  duties  are  le\^fd  on  hops  and  malt, 
ities  ievietl  on  tobacco  imported  into  the  Colony  are,  on  the 
uj-ed  article,  3,'?.  per  lb. ;  on  tobacco  for  manufacturing  purposes 
verefi  from  bond  tu  any  licensed  tobacco  inaTiufact<jry,  Is,  jn^r  lb.; 
ie  leaf  if  delivered  from  bond  for  home  consumption,  and  not  to  any 
fnctory,  3b.  ;  and  on  cigars  and  cigarettes,  6s.  The  excise  on 
made  in  the  Colony  is  Is.  3d.  per  lb.,  and  on  cigars  and  cigarettes, 
The  total  amount  of  import  duties  coUectc'd  on  t^Jl>acco  and 
during  1894  was  £235,964,  which  was  smaller  by  £11,766  than 
loont  collecteil  in  1893, 

S84  excise  duties  were  first  levied  on  tobacco  manufactured  in 
iony.     The  amount  collected  annually  during  the  last  ten  yeai*s 


Xmt. 

TblMm. 

Cixarctten. 

Yew. 

TohdOGO. 

Cigars  and 
Cl^mrettM. 

i 

g 

£ 
10e.65S 
102,212 
127,545 
128,899 
123,212 

£ 
863 

ees 

1*2Si 

1.038 
1,150 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

1894 

£ 

118,287 
123,937 
122,789 
111,035 
105,281 

£ 

2,806 

7,425 

10,2tt5 

13,188 

15,011 

♦^ara  af terilieduty  was  increased  in  1 886  the  reveniie  derived 
orted  leaf  steadily  declined,  its  place  being  supplied  by  leaf 
ft  in  tiu^  f'<>lony.  To  meet  this  falling  off,  the  excise  duty  levied  on 
ill  niaiie  tobacco  entered  for  home  consumption  was  incre>ased,  in 
Aj  lH87t  from  Is;,  to  lit  3d.  per  lb.     If  the  American  leaf,  which  is 
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subject  to  a  duty  of  Is.  per  lb.,  were  used  exclusively  in  the  manufactm 
of  tobacco  in  the  local  factories,  the  actual  duty  paid  on  the  finiaha 
product  would  have  been,  previous  to  the  alteration  in  the  tariff,  2s.  pe 
9).,  and  2s.  3d.  since  the  alteration,  as  against  3s.  for  the  imported  artieh 
But  imported  leaf  is  by  no  means  exclusively  employed — large  quantitie 
of  locally-grown  leaf  arc  used,  and  the  absolute  amount  of  duty  paidpe 
lb.  on  the  tobacco  made  in  the  Colony,  otherwise  than  cigars  and  cigar 
ettes,  was  Is.  5Ad.  in  1887,  Is.  6W.  in  1888,  Is.  6iSd.  in  1889,  li 
Gttd.  in  1890,  Is.  C-ftd.  in  1891,  Is.  6Jd.  in  1892,  Is.  7d.  in  1893,  ad 
Is.  6fd.  in  1894.  This  subject  is  more  fully  dealt  with  in  the  subseqneni 
chapter  on  agricultural  production. 

The  duty  on  tea,  which  was  3d.  per  Q>.,  was  abolished  in  March,  183% 
three  months  after  the  present  tariff  came  into  force.  The  amount  d 
revenue  per  head  derived  from  the  duty  varied  very  little  from  year  ti 
year,  except,  perhaps,  in  1891,  when  the  increase  over  the  previous  yeart 
iigures  was  large.  The  revenue  received  from  this  source  for  the  tei 
years  from  1883  and  1892  was  :— 


Yewr. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

£ 

£ 

18S8 

76,713 

1888 

100,617 

1884 

100,059 

1889 

108,954 

1885 

98,915 

1890 

106,986 

1886 

105,979 
106,815 

1891 

120,326 

1887 

1892* 

4,009 

*  To  l8t  March. 

Refined  sugar  coming  into  the  Colony  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  Gs.  U 
per  cwt.,  but  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  only  include  loaf  sugar  undi 
this  heading.  The  quantity  imported  during  1894  was  3,627  CA^'t.,  payiD| 
duty  to  the  amount  of  £1,209.  Duty  is  levied  on  raw  sugar,  which  ii 
eludes  all  the  ordinary  sugar  of  trade,  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  cwt.,  bil 
notwithstanding  this  duty,  and  the  large  area  of  the  Colony  adaptd 
for  sugar-growing,  the  imports  are  considerable.  The  revenue  fromrafli 
sugar  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Amooni 

cwt. 

£ 

1 

cwt. 

£        i 

1885 

554,064 

138,516 

'     1890 

558,540 

139,G2S 

1886 

484,592 

121,148 

1891 

519,725 

129,931 

1887 

520,192 

130,048 

1892 

521,444 

130,3tt 

1888 

470,668 

117,667 

1893 

414,048 

103,a0t 

1889 

642,880 

160,720 

1894 

629,656 

157.414 

4 

The  other  articles 
in  1894  were  grain, 


in  the  specific  list  which  produced  most  revoH 
pulse,  etc.,  which  yielded  £76,823 ;  fruit,  grei 
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preserved,  £68,733 ;  oils,  kerosene  and  other,  £64,815  ;  timber, 
,014 ;  galvanised  iron  and  manufactures,  £26,937  ;  salt,  £19,087  ; 
•nd  chaff,  £19,017  ;  potatoes,  £16,564  ;  opium,  £16,208;  cement, 
,448;  candles,  £11,732;  paper,  etc.,  £10,784;  fish,  dried  and  pre- 
ed,  £10,051 ;  milk,  condensed  and  preserved,  £8,884 ;  starch, 
139 ;  cocoa  and  chocolate,  £7,761  ;  paints  and  colours,  in  oil,  £6,093  ; 
oth«r  articles,  £80,660  ;  these  amounts  together  with  those  already 
n  for  spirits,  wines,  beer,  tobacco,  tea,  and  sugar,  making  up  the 
ttntof  spficific  duties  collected,  viz.,  £1,646,595. 
he  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duties  yielded  £353,825,  and  the  fifteen 
BBDt  £60,510,  thus  Inringing  the  whole  import  duties  to  £2,060,930, 
drawbacks  and  refunds  were  allowed  during  the  year  to  the  amount 
52,127,  so  that  the  net  amount  was  £2,008,803.  During  the  same 
)d  the  excise  duties  amounted  to  £258,085,  and  drawbacks  and 
ids  to  £1,458,  leaving  the  net  duty  £256,627.  The  net  import  and 
le  duties  together  were  £2,265,430. 

be  following  t^ble  shows  the  net  Customs'  revenue,  exclusive  of 
K,  harbour  dues,  etc.,  in  each  Colony  for  the  year  1894  : — 

ir  South  Wales  £2,008,803 

.torift 1,746,347 

eensland   1,107,149 

ithADstralia  526,327 

statement  of  the  amount  per  head  is  apt  to  lead  to  false  conclusions, 
t  has  to  be  lx>mo  in  mind  that  a  low  consumption  of  taxable  goods 
r  a  high  tariff  may  give  a  revenue  per  head  not  greater  than  a  high 
nmption  under  a  low  tariff.  Thus  Victoria,  with  a  much  higher  tariff 
New  South  Wales,  shows  a  smaller  Customs*  revenue  per  inhabitant 
ic  gross  Customs'  revenue  collected  at  Sydney,  outports,  and  inland 
ODs  during  the  year  1894  is  shown  below  : — 


Western  Australia 415,308 

Tasmania 281,945 

New  Zealand    1,572,467 


Statioos. 

Amount.          ' 

'1 

stations.                  i 

Amount. 

»¥     .-                          ..  .. 

£              ! 
2,014,109      j 

29,224      j 
310 

304      1 

19,897 

2,499 

1,492 

5,939 

12 

11,754 

51 

1,178 

845 

824      < 
.      I 

^^loama  

£ 
17,793 

Morpeth    

10,039 

ly     

Mulwala    

Newcastle 

3,327 

Uttnii  

lOHlla         

158,806 

Richmond  River 

14 

*e    

Rvrina 

Swan  Hill  Crossing 

Tocumwal 

2,015 
2,551 

^^ 

Tweed  River    

1,430 

Wallangarra 

1,217 

■tt 

Wentworth  

Wilcannia 

WiUyama 

Wollongong 

12,053 

Ci;      .  .. 

14,131 

1  

83,949 

(a...          

32 

hA  

Paid  direct  to  Treasury 
ToM     ...        £ 

1,937 

t 

s? 

2,397,822 

i68 


COMMERCE. 


The  amount  of  revenue  collected  by  the  Customs,  including  exci 
etc.,  during  each  of  the  last  live  years,  is  given  in  the  following  table  :- 


Amount  CollcctodL 


Particulars  of  Receipt  and  Rate 
of  Duty. 


IxroKT  Dt-TIKM. 

C     V  gallon, 
SpiritH  ' 

Methylati^l  Spirits  ..   ■!  || 

Wine- Still 

Wine    SiwrklinK „ 

Ale  aiKl  heiT  in  w<»o«l. . .  „ 

Ale  an<l  beer  in  liottU*...  „ 

Toljacco— Mannfactureil  V  ll>.t 

Toba(r<-o  in  leaf „ 

ToImmh'o  fi  If  Mnnufactur- 
intr  pun^wos  only.   ..  „ 

CiiRir*  I. 

<.'ij(arettes 

Suijar    Ketlne<l l^cwt., 

Su^ar— Raw   „ 

Mola-wef «, 

.Sutrar,   Refined,  ex  Re- 
finery    ,. 

Su^r,  Raw,  ex  Refinery  „ 
MolajdeH  ex  Refinery ... 

Tea Vlb.. 

CofftH- -J 

Cliic'»r\    )  I* 

Opium .. 

Rue Vton, 

l>riei!  Fruits  V  lb.. 

Timber -Ittmu'h   "I'lWtt.Hup. 

TimlH.-r     Dreshed 

KeniK-iiu "f '  Kftll"". 

•Hour V  cental, 

•Wheat    

l>utv  (olIfc-tiHl  on  Sumplen  of  Spirits 

<  )ther  SiKtilh-  Dulie*     

^.f  rn/or.m  Duties    .;     'l"  I'*-''"  ceni 

Total  Import  Ditikm 


Ua.  8d.             :U'>0  4H3 

fis.        <W,04:S  4>>,4:)(l 

3s.  4d.          2,8U0  3,-2iW 

»d.,     10C,»S(5  l'2t),3*2ti 

3il           0.214  0.42-2 

Od.|         2,510  2.TX{ 

:jil.        1,249  n:> 

iki.             S41  WW 

20b.'       ICIKH)  2l»,022 

00«.         i:i.J)*7  10,»28 

ad.        TiT.lTi  '       .OJi.iW 

,  19.  Gd.        3!».22()  01,<£» 

Oil.        SS..'t26  44,«)00 

iH,      '         1.370  ■ 

lOii I         <w:.  I 

122  118  . 
24ri,7»l  I     330,717 
31.470  . 

o,o:» 


EXCIHK. 

Colonial  Distille<l  Spirits  V  ktk\.,    14«. 

Kxciiie  on  ToIku-co   V  lb.,  Ih.  3rl. 

Excise  on  C'ijr.irs  an«i  Cl^n-lteM..      „     2!t.  (kl. 

Kxciiie  on  Iktr Vwal.,    8d. 

Tobacco  Factory  Licenic  Fees 

Tl/TAL  KXCIHK 20'! 


•  From  2nd  Dt-cemlier,  lsJ>l. 

t  To  1-t  Man-h.  1W2  ;  free  from  that  date. 

I  On  free  list  fr.>in  1st  April,  18D2  ;  amount  collected  refuadad. 
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P&rticnlan  of  Receipt  and  Bate 
of  Duty. 


Amount  Collected. 


1890. 


ISOl. 


1892. 


MncXLLASSOCB  COLLKCTIOXB. 

Tkx  on  Chineee 

Bonded  Warebouee  Lioenie  Fees    

Sent  of  Goods  in  Oaeen's  Warehouse  

PikUite  7. 

BuiMMir  and  Lights  Rates 

BemorallXaes  

flb^jfnnir  Fees  (at  ports  other  than  Sydney 
or  Newcasde) 

Attendance  of  Officers  superintending  re- 
packs    

CnMm'i  Share  of  Seizures  and  Penalties^ . . . . 

Sorphif  Proceeds,  Sale  of  Overtime  Goods*. . 

Vwage  Rates  at  Newcastle 

Maooo-Lioenses  to  Sell 


£ 

300 

8,dM 

67 

82,268 

17,344 

8,073 


1,091 

7,002 

84 


258 


71,297 


T^AIi  MnCKLLAXXOCS  00LLBCn05S.  .*....£ 

ItaAL  AXOrXT  COLLBCTKD £.  2,216,271 

DiAVBiCES  AXD  RXFTHIMI £ 

Hit  CcvTGiu  Rbvsxub  £ 


33,660 


2,182,621 


£ 

100 

8,576 

63 

40,612 

20,331 

6,393 


£ 

100 

0,872 

71 

38,420 

20,610 

4,474 


1,230 

479 

9,257 


;         1.815 

363 

I         8,352 

>  603 


£       I 
700 

10,255 
47 
29,135 
17,330 
3,044  I 


2.370 

205 

7,?60 


,  I 


£ 
:joo 

10,140 

34 

31,402 
21,212 
4,i>3tf 

10 

20 

mo 

24« 
8,334 

573 

3 

1,022 


87,002 


84,845 


>,536 


76,^(»7 


2,639,4S0  I  3,030.616     2,452,9S3  i  2.397,^22 


34,806 


2,604,675 


62,173  I 


53.i>57 


2,949,957 


2,400,810     2,343,S65 


^  Collected  by  Customs  Department  and  paid  direct  into  the  Treasurj'. 

Exclusive  of  the  receipts  from  the  public  wharves,  and  of  the  pay- 
aents  received  from  the  Marine  Board,  the  revenue  of  the  Customs 
Department  in  1894  was  £2,278,071 ;  and  the  expenditure,  including 
the  value  of  the  stores  and  stationery  used  during  the  year,  £74,102,  or 
i3  5s.  Id.  for  every  £100  collected.  This  average  cost,  which  is  3d.  less 
tlian  that  in  1893,  does  not  include  the  interest  on  £186,625,  the  capital 
ndoe  of  the  land  and  buildings  occupied  in  the  transaction  of  the  Customs 
business. 
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PART  XI. 

FORESTRY  AND   FISHERIES. 

FORESTRY, 

FEW  counti-ies  have  such  a  wealth  of  timber  as  New  South  Waki 
possesses.  Its  woods  are  as  varied  as  they  ai-e  valaable,  ranging 
from  the  iroubarks,  unsuri>assed  for  work  requiring  hardness  and  dm- 
bility,  to  the  kinds  suitable  for  the  most  delic-ate  specimens  of  tht 
cabinet-maker  s  art.  It  must  b<;  confessed,  however,  that  some  varietiBl 
of  timber  trees,  at  one  time  very  plentiful,  and  which,  liad  they  reoeiTsd 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  State,  would  be  plentifid  still,  are  nov 
hanl  to  Hiid  in  any  district  to  which  tliere  is  easy  accesa  But  thia  it 
the  common  experience  of  new  countries,  where  the  pioneers,  whetlier 
settlers  or  tim))er-gettei*s,  cut  down  indiscriminately,  giving  no  thon^ 
to  anytliini:  but  their  immediate  recjuirements. 

The  lu'cessity  of  preserving  the  timber  resources  of  the  Colony, 
preventing  ilie  ruthless  dostruction  of  the  best  species  of  brush 
hardwood  which  was  l)eing  carried  on,  principally  in  the  ClanDCfr  . 
Kiver  district  and  in  tlio  eucalyptus  forests  on  the  Murray,  led  tha  j 
Governnieiit,  in  1?^71,  to  establish  a  certain  number  of  Forest  RoMivw-j 
throughout  thi*  country,  in  which  permission  to  cut  timber  should  1 
grantc'd  u])Oii  paynient  of  a  lixod  fee.  It  soou  l»ecame  apparent 
striuLT^iu  rr^ralations  alone  could  put  a  stop  to  the  reckless  operati 
of  tli«*  lit.rMis«<l  tinil»or-,2:ettei*s  ;  but  it  was  not  until  September,  18J 
that  surli  n*L;alatif>ns  wen'  issued.  TIks«*  appeared  not  a  day  too  i 
as  tli«'  Ih'sI  species  of  cetlar,  which  abounded  in  the  Clarence  Bw 
di.strifr>,  liad  Imm.u  oxploite<l  to  sucli  a  wa.sti'ful  extent  that  the 
of  this  iiia-iiiti4;c:it  tiiulxT  threatened  to  give  out.  Cutting  down 
criniinat«-ly  trees  of  all  sizes,  and  clearing  tlie  lower  lands  of  their 
tiiiilxT,  the  cedar-cut tei*s,  after  disposing  of  all  that  could  be 
transportofl,  or  easily  lloated  down  the  rivers  in  time  of  floo^ 
considerablt.'  surplus  of  felled  timber  on  the  ground  to  lie  and  rotb 
they  travell<Ml  farther  north,  to  carry  on  the  same  dcpredatioiUI 
the  rivei's  of  the  neiglibouring  Colony  of  Queensland.  The  I 
had  lj«?en  pu^.'^ue<l  in  the  gum  foi-ests  of  the  Murray, 
quantities  of  excellent  timber  weiv  destroyed  in  the  forep* 
that  part  of  the  Colony,  to  the  detriment  of  the  dia< 
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hoi  its  natural  weakli,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  Colony  at-  large 
rhicb  sttfferf^l  the  loss  of  much  of  its  beat  timber  without  receiving  an 

fValent  in  re\'enue, 
I  1875  the  office  of  Forest  Kanger  was  iirst  created,  and  this  letl  to, 
formation  of  a  Forest  Cons€^rvation  Branch,  attached  to  the  Depart- 
aoit  of  Mines,  which  was  established  in  iMarch,  1882.  During  the 
jpBit  18§9  the  Forest  Conservation  Branch  was  pJaccsi  under  the  ad- 
iDmb^tratinn  nf  the  Colonial  Secretary,  but  it  was  again  brought  under 
'  Minister  for  Mines  and  Agrirulture.  In  the  year 
V  was  subdivided  into  a  number  of  districtJ*,  Thes«? 
\  fr^uentiy  inspected  by  forest  rangers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  report 
hhe  exiting  stat-e  of  proclaimed  reserves,  control  the  operations 
timber-getters,  receive  royalties  on  the  various  kinds  of 
upon  which  such  dues  may  be  levied,  and  report  upon 
itious  to  ringbark  trees  on  Grown  lands,  wheLher  comprised  in 
erves  or  otherwise.  The  forest  rangers  and  assistants  employed 
tuient  have  the  supervision  of  the  reserves  shown  in  the 
:  table :— 


OUB. 

HombiiT. 

Aj«a  Id  Aotm, 

RewrveH  in  Hiww  A.,.,*...., .„. 

671 
39 

362 
12 

3,001,192 

„        in  Claut  B. » 

3^2,168 

,,       in  Clam  C. 

2,403,183 

for  planting . 

2,265 

Total 

1,084 

5J88,80S 

!  shown  in  the  above  table,  reserves  for  the  preservation  of  timber 

hlivided  into  three  classes,  according   to  their  importance,  and  tho 

ctdar  quality  and  value  of  the  timber  which   they  contain  ;  and,  in 

lition,  there  are  a  small   number  of  reserves  wliich  are  at  present 

'  ysed  for  the  purpose  of  planting  selected  species  of  trees, 

rises  are  issued  to  cut  timber  on  reserves  in  chiss  A  at  a  fixed  fee 

1  per  annum,  or  10s,  per  month,  without  royalty  ;  and  on  reserves 

B,  the  fee  denmuiled  amounts  to  ^9,  or  15h,  per  month.      On 

I  in  Glass  C,  general  permits  to  cut  timber  for  saw-mills  are  issued 

^rate  of  ^6  per  annum,  or  10s.  per  month,  to  which  is  added  the 

ut  of  a  royalty  of  not  less  than  3d.    nor  more  than  3s.   per  100 

ficittl  feet,  as  may  be  decided  by  tlie   Minister  ;    provided    that 

I  the  trees  are  suitable  for  splitting  only  the  royalty  may  hr  charged 

I  than  Is.  6d.  pc^r  100  cubic  feet, 

I  are  alwo  issued  to  cut  and  remove  timber  on  ordinary  Crown 

_       j>t  timber  I'eservea,  reserves  for  public  recreation,  sites  for 

and  villages,  and  areas  permanently  dedicated  for  any  publio 
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purpose  ;  also  lands  within  1^  chains  of  any  navigable  river,  lands  he! 
under  conditional  or  special  lease,  or  measured  for  sale,  or  within  a 
enclosure  of  le$is  than  200  acres,  or  within  half  a  mile  of  a  head  statioi 
The  fee  in  this  case  is  fixed  at  £S  per  annum,  15s.  per  quarter,  c 
5s.  for  any  current  month ;  and  the  license  enables  the  holder  to  cut  an 
remove  any  kind  of  timber  except  cedar,  beech,  blackwood,  Moreto; 
Bay  pine,  silky  oak,  rosewood,  red  and  black  bean,  and  coachwood,  th 
license  fee  for  cutting  which  is  iixed  at  £6  per  annum. 

The  prescribed  girth,  5  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  (excep 
ironbark,  which  is  to  be  measured  2  feet  from  the  ground),  under  whicl 
measurement  no  felling  of  timbers  is  permitted,  is  given  in  the  subjoinec 
table  for  the  different  species  of  trees : — 


Timber. 


Girth, 
ft.  ill. 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Red  cellar     9 

Blackbutt 7 

Tallow-wood     7 

Ked  ^am  or  flooded  gum   7 

•Ironbark  (of  various  species)  ...  7 

Hoop  or  Moreton  Bay  pine  7 

Bed  bean   7 

Black  bean    7 

Onionwood    7 

Mountain   ash   {Flindersia   aus- 

tralis) 7  6 

Grey  or  blue  gum    7  0 

WooUybutt  7  0 

Brush  or  white  box..  7  0 

Turpentine    7  0 

Spotted  gum     7  0 

Messmate 7  0 

White  beech 7  0 

Blue  beech 7  0 

Negro-head  beech    7  0 

Eosewood 7  0 

Peppermint  or  red- wood 7  0 

Swamp  mahogany   7  0 

Forestredgum 7  0 

Silky  oak  ( Grevillea  robusta) 6  0 

Mahogany  (forest  and  red) 6  0 

Mahogany  (white)  6  0 

*Stringybark     , 6  0 

Box  and  grey  box 6  0 

White  box 6  0 

Eurabbie    6  0 

Mountain  gum 6  0 

Grey  gum 6  0 


Girth. 

Timber.  ft  ia 

Cudgerie  or  FUndosa  6  ( 

Blood-wood  6   ( 

Sassafras    5   ( 

Yeliowcedar 4   ( 

Black-wood  4   C 

Yellow  box   4   6 

Stavewood 4   fi 

Apple-tree     4   6 

Blue  fig 4   6 

Bogum  Bogum 4 

Corkwood  {Ackama  Mtielleri)  ...  4 

Blue-berry  ash 4 

Pigeon-berry  ash 4 

Black,  red,  or  white  pine  3 

Swamp  oak  3 

Forest  oak 3 

Red  ash 3 

Maiden*8  blush 3 

Coachwood     3 

Corkwood     {Endiandra    Sicberi 

and  others)    3 

Native  olive 3 

Beefwood  3 

Tulip 3 

Watergum   3 

Hickory     3 

Brigalow    3 

Myall 3 

Honeysuckle     3 

River  oak 3 

Black  oak 3 

Silky  oak  {Orites  exceUa)  3 

Brown  pine  3 


•  West  of  Great  Dividing  Range,  4.i  feet  for  ironbark  and  4  feet  for  stringj'bark. 


The  license  fee  for  stripping  wattle-bark  is  fixed  at  not  less  than  10s 
nor  more  than  40s.  per  month.  No  tree  of  less  girth  than  15  inche 
of  the  black  or  feather-leaf  species,  nor  less  than  12  inches  of  th' 
golden  or  broad-leaf  species  of  wattle,  measured  at  2  feet  from  th 
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ad,  is  ptirmittetl  to  be  fitrippetl;  and  oacli  tree  is  required  by  the 
gulation!)  to  be  thoroughly  strippeil  befoixs   the   person  so  employed 
i  to  another.     Permits  are  also  issued  tor  cutting  piles  and  mining 
for  tliinning  out  timber,  in  order  to  itiiprove  the  growth  of 
remnining :  and  for  cutting  and  removing  from  a  i-eserve  a 
Kfierl  Ti amber  and  kind  of  trees. 

"iiu  of  the  timber  rejL^idations  are  punishable  by  tine,  not 
ix«'  -  '  for  the  tii*st  offence,  £10  for  the  secontl,  and  X20  for  tho 

iiihi,  iri^.spective  of  tli«  value  of  the  timla  r  and  material  destroyed, 
br  which  also  the  offender  may  be  held  responBible.  The  number  of 
lecutions  for  illegally  catting  and  remo\Tng  timber  in  1894  was  137, 
leotivictions  were  obtained  in  111  cases. 
I  the  reserves  subject  to  royal t}^  the  quantity  of  timber  cut  during 
I  of  the  past  four  years  is  shown  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
btity  hai^  fallen  off  considerably  during  1893  and  1894  : — 

1891  ^. .,-. ...,.  11,760,497  feet 

1$92  M,,.*.*...,..—,...^...* 15,81H,0*Mi  ,, 

ld03 , ..,.  10,5(J6,472  „ 

1894 „....„., .,., 5.15.^759  „ 

lition  to  which  a  large  quantity  of  sleepers  and  piles  wan  obtained. 

}if.  revenue  of  the  Forest  Department  from  forestry  in   181)4    was 

1^95,  ma<lt3  up  as  follows; — 

Forwt  resen  es — 

Permit  licences.,,., ♦,♦ ..„ ......,..♦ 

Tiiiiber-euttera"  Uccoaes — 

Wattle  bark  hceases  and  tniscelUneona 

Royalty .-, 

'  Crown  lamls— ' 

\Vood*cnttera'  licenaes 

Ccfiar  licenses  ..» 

Procecda  of  sale  of  seised  timber 

FenAltics .-,...... 


£ 

283 

461 
*2,2S1 

1,019 
122 

139 


Total £5.S95 

ere  was  also  a  sum  of  £455  received  frcm  tjuarry  licenses  and 

Uy-pear  leases,     llie  cost  of  administering  the  l>ejiartment  during 

was  £15,533,  being  £9,183  in  «Axeess  of  the   t<>tal  revenue. 

^amount  received  from  the  forest  reserves  of  the  Crown  in  each  year 

>l!ie  regulations  were  proclaimed  on  the  24th  September,    1878,  ia 

1  below  ; — 

£  £ 

7,310         1887  .. 13,62J> 

......      8,328         1888 19,019 

10J56         1889 16,521 

,». 12,327     I     1690 1M:*7 

16.301  ISm   18,455 

17,505  I  1892 ...  16,17*1 

..,.. 13.144  I  1893 9,547 

13,934  I  1894 6,350 
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The  Forestt  Conservation  Branch  does  not  solely  confine  its  opentioM 
to  the  preservation  of  nativo  trees.  It  is  also  charged  with  tlie  direetn 
of  a  State  Forest  Nursery,  which  is  situated  at  Crosford,  in  the  beantifd 
district  of  Brisbane  Water,  whei-e  the  acclimatisation  of  TaluaUi 
foreipi  timber  tn^cs,  and  the  conservation  of  such  of  the  best  indigenaw 
spocies  as  miglit  otherwise  be  likely  to  disapi)ear,  are  attended  ta  Thi 
area  st^t  upait  for  the  nursery  is  65  acres,  of  which  25  acres  are  dmnd 
and  cultivated.  Among  the  indigenous  ti-ees  which  are  rained  thi 
may  be  uieutioned  talluw-wood,  blackbutt,  beef  wood,  silky  oak,  ycDov 
pine,  Biclimond  River  beech,  the  best  varieties  of  iron^iark,  and  ni 
cedar,  the  red  cedar  seedlings  on  hand  at  the  close  of  1894  numberi 
no  less  tliaii  32,000.  Of  late,  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  tki 
cultivation  of  the  white  mulberry,  in  expectation  of  a  demand  for  tUi 
trcre  in  coiise([uence  of  the  incretisiug  intei*est  taken  in  the  cultivatioBrf 
silk  in  the  Colony.  It  is  estimateil  that  there  arc  28,000  mulberry  tm 
of  clilier^'nt  varieties,  in  various  stages  of  growth,  in  the  nursery.  Sona 
idea  of  tlit^  great  value  of  the  work  done  by  this  establishment,  in  iikt 
projiagatiou  of  exotic  trees  of  economic  worth,  may  be  gatliered  from  tte 
following  list  of  specinnms  ready  for  distribution  during  the  season  d 
1895 :— 


Norway  niaplo —      370 

roniinoii  maple    MO 

American  hickories 200 

Aiiicricnn  ash  4,080 

Poplars 10,000 

PiiMfs 6.000 

Kn^'lirth  oak 37,000 

LiiuU'ii  ii40 

English  elm G,00(» 

American  black  elm   57<) 

.lapauo.sc  ami  other  fruits...  8,000 


Amcricau  box  older 

Indian  cedar    

Silver  beech 

Ash   

Plane-tree    

Mountain  ash 

Willows   

Broad-leaved  linden 
Cork  elm 


Total. 


.  .86,488 


In  addition  to  reforesting  the  Crown  reser\'es  with  the  best  ( 
timber,  tlui  State  Forest  Nursery  distributes  specimens  among  i 
in  the  sparsely  timbered  areas  in  the  Western  District  of  the  ' 
and  supjtlies  them  to  munici])alities,  to  the  trustees  of  public 
ami  for  the  improvem(»nt  of  church  and  school  l.inds  and  others 
Altog(?ther,  from  1890  to  the  end  of  1804,  nearly  half  a  million 
wrre  sent  out  of  the  nursery,  the  numbfir  for  last  year  being  47,4 
which   o:2,.')-4.*»  were  supplied  to  public  bo<lies  and  private  penally  1 
14,021    were  j)laced   in  res<?rves  .and  other  plantation  areas, 
receiving  l/jfiO  :    Otfonl,  8,368  ;    Glen  Innes  njserves,  553 ;    and  ! 
grove,  TjOO  ;  while  5.')0  were  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
bores,   tanks,   ami   wells  in  the   Western    District     The  nnmb 
merchantable    jdants    remaining   in   the   establishment,    on  the 
February,  lS9r»,  was  estimated  at  202,097,  viz.,  27,320  in  poti^  II 
seedlings  in  boxes,  and  215,160  plants  open-rooted. 
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dptJoti  of  wattle-bark  is  vory  great  in  this  Colony,  where 

in  large  demand    for   taimitig   ^iurposes.       During    1894,  74,580 

>  of  wattle-bark  wet^  imported,  valued  at  £10,431,  a  large  proportion 

supply  being  obtained  from  Tasmuniu,     It  will  thus  be  readily 

tiiat  there;  is  room   for  a  large  development  of  the  trade  in  New 

Wales.     The  Forest  Department  has  taken  steps  to  prevent  the 

lipping  of  the  bark  and  the  destructi«:>n  of  the  trees, 

kl'  <•  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  industry.     The  license 

_  wattle-bark  in  the  Forest  Breaerves  of  the  Colony  are 

tPorestry  is  as  yet  only  in  its  initial  stages   in  New  South  Wales,  and 
act  in  AuRtralasia,  and  the  establishment  of  u  School  of  Forestry,  in 
'  wMch  the  in  formation  nocessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  work 
bt  be  imparted,  has  been  strongly  advocated.     The  foundation  of 
I  a  school  would  be  of  great  l>enefit. 


Export  of  Tiitber. 

fde]»rei4sion  which  has  affected   the  industrial  life  of  Australia,  in 
on   with  that  of  most  other   lands,    has  had   the   good   effect  of 
J  how  desirable  it  is  to  diversify  the  industries  of   the  countiy, 
ItiM  past  then;  has  been  an   undoubted  lack  of  enteqniae  in  pushing 
export    trade,   and    a    disposition  has    been    evinced    to    rest    con- 
vitli  what  was  Vicing  »lono  in    this   direction   with  a   few   pro- 
of the  pastoral    and   mining   industries.      This   apathy    seems 
to    have    been    shaken   off,    and    it    ia    very  probable    tliat    the 
future  will  see  a  large  increase  in   the  Bhipnaents   of   domestic 
and   ft  successful  attempt  made  to  Bupi>ly  local  wants  with 
rwoiM  descriptions  of   goods   whidi    are   now  imported.      With   no 
"cle  of   commerce   has    the  failure  to  approach    consuTiK^ra   in    the 
ely-populated  countries    of    the    old     world    been    more    marked 
I  WIT*     *    ■    [\     Although   New  South  Wales  is  rich  in  hardwoods 
'm-  use  in  the  various  forms  of  engineering  construction, 

uii;  for  this  class  of  timber  has  lon^  existed   in  the  United 
rl  America,  until  recently  but  little  had   been  done  to  open 
itli  those  countries.     For  many  years  the  development  of 
I  tier  trade  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  forests  of 
tfforded  a  never-failing  supply  of  merchantable  woods  ;  this 
-..  ..  -  ^tion  is  not  now  entertained^  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
there  is  for  the  present  abundance  of  good  timber  of  every  descnp- 
«&d  the  operations  of  the  Forest  Department  promise  to  have  the 
of  continuing  the  supply.     As  already  stated,  the  indigenous  trees 
Colony  are  being  supplejnented  by  the  planting  of  good  foreign 
»nd  the  late  Director-General  of  Forests  has  given  it  as  his 
ion  that,  in  the  soil  and  climate  to  be  found  in  New  South  Wales, 
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the  favouiito  pines  and  liard woods  of  couinierce  can  be  grown  to  a 
marketable  size  in  less  than  lialf  the  time  required  in  their  natmil 
habitiits.  It  is,  therefore,  certain  that,  with  the  exercise  of  a  reasoDaUe 
amount  of  foresight,  New  South  Wales  will  b(<  able  to  favourably  com- 
pete for  a  portion  of  the  trade  of  countries  less  advantageougly  plaeel 
in  respect  of  this  important  article. 

The  timber  resources  of  New  South  Wales  are  more  valuable 
those  of  any  of  the  other  Colonics,  and  include  at  least  twelve  differoA 
species  of  hardwood  trees  suitable  for  export.  Notwithstanding 
however,  the  export  trade  of  the  Colony  is  exceeded  by  that  of  Wa 
Australia  and  of  New  Zealand.  This  will  l)e  seen  from  the  £6llowii| 
talkie,  which  gives  the  (exports  of  domestic  timber  of  each  of  the 
Colonies  <luring  the  ])a.st  live  years.  Shocks  and  staves,  doors,  mhl 
anil  other  shapeil  articles  are  included  in  tlie  figures ;  and  sandalwood 
credited  to  the  Colony  of  Western  Australia : — 


Exi>orto  of  Tiinlier. 


C«»loiiv. 


1890. 


New  South  Wales    ,'  88,424 

Victoria I  16,330 

CJiietnsland     7,899 

South  Australia "  2,071 

WesUTn  Australia   j  133,407 

Tasmania    '  39,971 

Xew  Zealand I  188,709 


180L 

£ 
53,780 

20,9ol 

16,671 

026 

126,776 
44,778 

189,760 


1802. 

£ 
59,028 

10,637 

17,925 

830 

121,289 

39,301 

92,866 


1S08. 


£ 
41,565 

7,083 

5,187 

97 

66,048 

18,090 

106,603 


Tluj  explanation  of  the  decline  in  the  yearly  values  is  to  be  found  I 
the  8top[)aLrt*  of  public  and  private  works,  consot^uent  on  the  i~ 
financial  conditions  prevailing  in  Australasia,  the  trade  beiog  eaaen 
nil  int<Tooloiiial  one.     Little  attempt  has  liecn  made  by  any  o 
(.'olonics  to  capture  any  considerable  i>ortion  of  the  large  timber 
of  the  Unit<>d  Kingdom.     Strang  to  say,  Western  Australia  lead 
way  here,  its  oxfiorts  to  th(^  United  Kingdom  in  1894  being  valw 
.£47,r>:iD.     New  Zealand  conies  second  in  its  trade  with  £ngiaiid»  I 
value  of  its  domestic  exports   to   Great   Britain   during    1894  ' 
£1  l,0r)3.     The  trade  of  New  South  Wales  is  largely  with  Vi 
the   decline  shown  in  the  table  above  is  due  to  the  am 
of  that  (.^olony.     New  Zealand  is   next  in  importance  aa  *  < 
of  New  South  Wales,  taking  a  large  quantity  of  ironfaaric 
use  in  public  works,  direct  from  the  Northern  riven.    1 
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bows  the  value  of  the  timber  shipped  to  each  country  £i*om  New 
IWales  in  1894 :— 


1     Cmtotry. 

Valao; 

Ootiiitiy* 

Viiluc 

1 

£ 

15,726 

9,932 

2,663 

1,253 

■720   ! 

576    , 

512 

295 

Hawaiian  laknrls    ...„.,» 
South  AustmlirL  .,,  ..,,,.,. 

£ 
273 
270 

f7M^UM    0    .    . 

Weatem  Aiutralia  »,.* 

241 

New  (iuioea ..,.  , ♦ 

14G 

CatiacUati  Dominion    

Other  Coiiiitriea  . , 

J  39 
262 

Total    £ 

HibUU-B 

34,030 

r Other  Colonies  of  Australasia  took  80-13  iiercent  of  the  expoi-ts, 
!  islands  of  Polynesia,  L'^SS  prr  cent.     The  proportion   of  only 
ler  cent,    wpnt  to  the  United  Kingdonn  the  value  of  the  timber 
Ittre  being  the  paltry  sum  of  £1^253.     The  wood?^  sbipi»ed  to  the 
I  States  were  worth  £29'>,  while  in  1893  the  value   of  the  trade 
tit  cnuntry  Wfis  £26,  and  hi  1892,  £l,35Ch     It  is  probable,  how- 
hat  in  the  year  last  iiientioiied  the  trade  with  America  was  given 
tious  importance  by  the  exhibits  sent  to  the  Chicago  Exhibition. 
>  exports  in  1894  were  made  up  of  the  following  : — 


BoKTipiion. 

Qtuntity. 

Value. 

Dressed  tiinb<sr 

72..'*01  aup.   ft. 
6,308,210       „ 
3  No. 
SOO    „ 

i,um  „ 

2.671    „ 
4r>   ,, 
19S    „ 
4,713  pkgs. 
63,000  No. 

1    » 
7,890    „ 

532 

26,556 

HouAe£  ,,. .,  ». 

372 

Uthi „..., 

1 
7 

I^^JiftllB,  aad  spars    

4,093 
40 

Sa«b« 

tShooks  and  staves 

109 
2,226 

ishit)f£.t69  .....^«.^..  .     ....    . 

41 

Woodeo  blocks    , 

4 
49 

Total 

34,030 

ritlistanduig   the   great   natui'al    resources   of   the   Colony,   the 

I  of  timber  are  very  considerable  and  largely  exceed  the  exports, 

De  of  the  import  trade  in  1894   l)eing  £302,981.     Of  this  sum, 

le-exports  to  the  value  of  £13,280   were  made,  lea\"ing  the 
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imports  far  local  use  at  J&2S9,701*     Tlie  Imlkof  the  iiinhf»r  wb 

hito  the  Colony  consists  of  pine^  aiid  other  soft  woods,  tb«  m 
being  in  Botne  respects  inferior  to  Oregon  and  Kanri,  but  tben?  ( 
»oft  woods  equal  to  mij  of  the  timbers  import«*d.     Th^  iiofxir 
thii  yenr  conid^t^eii  of  sawn  or  dresse<l  timWr  raJued  at  .€11,4] 
.timber   estimated  at  £243,370,   :md   sundrii^s,   such  us  door 
Ifthooks  and  staves,  luthtt,   shingles,  aiul  p/i^ingn,  worth  £it. 
T>nlk  of  the  SRwrj    timber  in   181*4   aime  frooi   Scandinavi  ' 
pr    extent,    from    the    United    Kinrr^iom,    tho    United 
!3an&da  ;    whiie  of   the  rongh  logs  Ui  feet  came 

Lufltralin»  14.397t270  fwt  from  Xew  i,  10,470,741  feet 

Tuited   Sute.^,  and  4»409,585  feet  from  Canada.     Tht-    bal| 
Tnit^l  States  exports  are   from    Port   Eureka,   Califomi» ; 
Canadian,  from  Fuget  Sound*     The   trade  returns  ahow   a 
large  importation  from  the  neighbouring   Colonies,    but  theaa^ 
[ifcre  not  the  places  where  the  timber  was  grown.      Victoria  su 
"liveiina  district :  and  South  Austrnlia,   Brok        "T  "  re 

%t  one  time  a  large  demand  for  timli*-r  for  mii 

Under  the  tJirUi*  in  force  din 
wore  <mbjpet  to  duty,  ami  a  cotn  i 
t  Oloct-ed  dunn^  the  y*fut  Immg  * 

H  ^         I,  which  were  as  follow,   weri",  n 

^bolisbeci  during  1896  : — 

&   il. 

Dresfted  timber H    0  per  tCKruup^ 

Rough        „      {except    aah,    hickory, 
oikk,   sAtitlidwood,   aud 

aycamoru). ,.,,     16  „ 

Shookaand  Eta%*o»(drcasvd).....».«. SO  ,, 

„  (rough)   16  ., 

Bftttn    .♦,.. 2    0  oacb 

Shutlen  ..  2    0m 

iyymhm  Si    0    ,, 

Lif  0    9  per  1,000 

Ml  1     0        „ 

Fahngs  ,.     1     0  pUT  100 

'Hie  lij^rtis  which  Imvti  bimn  given  sbow  how  4ttn«U  t9 
trade  of  New  South  Wales  in  timher,  and  how  opiin  it  m 
uivnt  It  i»  in  the  hardwoo<i»  of  the  country  thnt  *i"  *Mm 
of  trade  may  be  looked  for,     Australian  hanlwooi: 

for  the  fifreat  si«o  of  tlie  be^nin  which   may  be  o»»uiii it 

wtdl  UH  for  the  extreme  atrenftth  and  durability  of  their 
t'  ^   it  will  be  8».^n  that  '^ 

tial   Ui   17*900  lU   |M?r 

n  "  ' 
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portion  of  the  bpight  enables  the  timber  to  be  obtained  to  tlio 
iviinLnge  :  and  as  full-grown  trees  of  most  vaneties  are  rarely 
irlOO  feet  high,  \vith  correspon<iing  ^rtb,  the  cjuatititr  of  timber 
""  is  very  large.  The  characteristics  of  the  principal  species 
^wiUi  in  the  chapter  on  flora,  so  that  it  is  uiitiecessary  to  repeat 
pre  ;  but  it  will  easily  be  seen  how  valuable  woods  posseraing  auch 
i,  would  be  found  by  persons  engagfwi  in  building  coniitruction. 
c>bable  that,  when  the  Customs  returns  for  1895  are  made  up, 
found  that  the  ex  porta  of  timber  from  New  South  Wales 
iicreai*ed  in  comparison  with  previous  years,  as  in  the  early  part 
\  year,  at  any  rate,  few  sailing  vessels  left  for  England  without 
;  supjilies  of  hardwoods,  ranging  from  10,000  to  10, 000  super* 
t,  in  pieces  suitable  for  wood-blocking  and  the  construction  of 
trucks.  This  satisfactory  advance  is  in  a  large  measure 
iible  to  the  fonvarding  of  sam[)!e8  to  and  the  distriliutitm  of 
;  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  by  the  Forest  Department 
South  Wales,  and  a  favourable  feature  of  the  shipments  referred 
f  they  were?  orders  and  not  consignments  to  test  the  market, 
iinent  are  fally  alive  to  the  imj/ortance  of  fostering  the  trade, 
department  of  Public  Works  hai^  appointed  an  Dtiict*r  to 
jjuients  of  timber,  and  to  brand  the  pieces  with  the  initials 
^^ame  of  the  Colony  and  of  the  kind  of  timber,  and  grant 
therefor  should  he  consider  the  wood  to  lie  of  satisfactory 
and  of  the  kind  it  is  represented  to  be.  It  is  hoped  that 
lion  will  l>e  supported  by  consignors,  and  that  th€»y  will  recognise 
lie  of  a  (rovemment  certificate  in  the  sale  of  their  shipments, 
I  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  market  being  unfavourably  affected 
Eignmeuts  of  inferior  quality. 

the  United  Kiitgdom  offers  unlimited  scojie  for  the  woods  of 

[>uth  Wales  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it  annually  imports 

to  the  value  of  over  £18,000,000,  or  consitlembly  more  than  the 

&f  the  whole  domestic  exports  of  the  Colony.     In  1894  its  import 

Pm  timber  came  to  jS18,423,539,  composed  as  follows : — 

Hewn  : —  £ 

Fir 2.84a»690 


0%k 

Tfeak 

UnenuiDerated    ...,. * ,. 

8ft  wn:— 

Fir 

UiMouTiieratod    

stares 

jrbruitnre  woods  and  hardwoods  : — 

Mahogany    _.. ., 

Uaeaitinerftted .,.,».,...< 

Home  f r»inee,  fittings,  etc. 


067,383 
405,709 

U,,'^37.61T 
H<JU9]a 
541,797 

521,859 
604,202 
668,325 


Total 118,423,53d 
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Ill  this  tra4e  Austmlasia,  with  its  valuable  resour 
extimt  of  about  £66,000,  or  036  ]jm'  cent.     The  large'stT 
was   Sweden,    with   £3,977,007  ;    Rus^ias   ^iortioii   was 
Norway  s,  £1,435,613;    Gtfrmany's,   £092,779;    Fniuicc's,! 
Canada  and  the  United  Stat^^s  hiid  respectively  the  quotn  of  I 
and  £2,356,827  ;  while  the  most  important,  at  prpHcnt» 
aci|uisition«  to  the  British  Oown,  Barnmh,  took  £^94,140  . 
The  hewn  fir  wsa^  pretty  fairly  distril»uted  over  the  ^eat 
Europe  ;  the  United  8t.ates  and  Canada  sent  the  u 
oak  ;  Burumb  suj>plic^d  from  it>^  forests  nearly  all  td 
of  the  tiii^nuuicrated  hewn   timber  was   ^ 
kingdoms  o£  Norway  and  Sweden,  tlie  Hu 
Dominion,  and  the  United  8 tales  of  America  suppliLni  tbo 
and  the  atavea  wf*re  principally  the  product  of  Germany  ami 
States.     The  largest  supplies  of  mahogany  came  from  Briti:^ 
and  Mexico,  which  between  them  furnished  35,(522  out  of 
of  this  favourite  wood  with  English  furniture-maken*.     A 
sum  of  £604»262  iB  shown  as  the  value  of  other  '^fumituj^ 
Imrd woods''  imported,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  H 
went   for   hardwooils   for   i-ough    out-door   w^ork   such    as 
eucalypts  are  i<uitable  for,  the   bulk   of  the  imparts   comiiij 
United  States,  and  being,  in  all  pmbability,  vi?ry  \u\  il 

wahiut.     The  house  frames,  fittings,  and  joineiV  arni  tj 

the  staves,  wert^  mostly  furnishe^i  by  the  United  Stat*ii»  and 

It  iH  impossible  to  say   how  much  of  the  timber  expoi 
countries  could   l>e  displaced  in   the   United  Kingdom  by 
hardwotKis  juid  fancy   timbers,  but  that  the  <piaritit 
cannot  Ui  doubted.     Importers  there  have  takt^n  ihi 
for  the  purposes  they  had  in  view,  and  it.   is  for  2s  v..  :,^.. 
Ahow  that  many  of  it«  sfiecies  of  tree*i  prfwluoe  superior  w 
now   us<*d   for  certain  classes  of   work,     in  th»^   British   ] 
coasts  arr*  so  thickly  studded  wnth  ImrbourSp  a  vast  tjuanti* 
is  used  for  piers  and  jetties  ;  and  for  this  class  of 
piles,  Australian  hardwoods  are  very  wt^ll  iitted  ab 
woods  of  other  countries,    having  a  much  longer  lite.     Foi 
Ktructivf  outdoor  work,  both  abov«j  ami  below  grotmd,  in 
and   durability  are  desirable,   for  railway   sleepers,  an' 
ntn^rts^  thi*y  are  very  suitable  ;  while  some  of  the  hai 
the  mountain   ash,   are  fitted   for  th«^   making  of  furnJfu 
Chicago  Exhibition  the  Commissioners  for  New  South 
showed  six  sleripers,  three  of  which  had  Ijeen  taken  out 
Hub  aft^r   being    in    the   road    for     twenty-four    yei 
out  of    the   Western    line,  near  the  Lithgow-    Zi^ 
lieen  in  the  roail  for  twenty  three  years  ;  and  thetso 
litUi^  tlie  worae  for  ^i*ttr.    The  Fonjst  iJqmrtm^nt  al«o 
way  itloi^ni,  made  of  Iroobark  and  red  gum,  whieb 
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f  aev^nteen  to  twenty-tive  years'  constant  use.  A  portion  of 
Tew  8011  th  Wales  Court  waa  laid  with  wootit?ii  Mocks  of  bhie 
*^  icl»utt»  tallowwood,  forest  n)aho;[^any,  boxwood,  and  ironbark, 
H  Huitability  of  these  hardwooiis  for  paving  puijioses.  The 
I  these  woods  for  such  purposes  has  been  proved  in  Sydney, 
ockK,  after  subjoctt^d  to  heavy  and  continuouB  traffic  for-  nearly  ten 
liavuig  exhibited  but  slijxbt  wear.  lied  gum  has  also  be*m  tned  in 
isi^t  thoroughfares  of  ^lelbourne,  and  found  to  answer  athnirably. 
Wanen,  in  his  work  on  **  Australian  Timbers,"  states  that 
filially  being  shown  8f»eciniena  of  timber,  taken  from  bridges 
w  in  <lamp  ground,  which  have  been  in  use  for  forty  to  sixty 
pr  more,  and  show  no  signs  of  decay  whatever. 
m  ««tiniat€'d  by  the  Forestry  Department  that  the  area  of  ironbark 
^tflon^ing  to  the  Crown  is  16,S70,OOO  acres,  on  which  there  is 
ent  timber  ready  for  cutting  to  yield  107^  million  sleepers,  and 
f  private  lands  are  also  taken  inti>  account  the  number  of  ironbark 
'p.  alone  which  the  Colony  can  i>rotIuce  may  be  set  down  at  500 
,  sufficient  for  no  leas  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  miles  of 
track. 

following  is  a  list  of  the  best  of  the  New  Bouth  Wales  hard* 
of  which  there  is  an  abundant  supply,  and  the  jmrjioses  for 
they  are  most  suited  : — 

rd  ^fithogantf.~—Tiniii  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  40  to  50  feet, 
diameter  of  2  feet.  The  timber  is  strong  and  ilurable,  and  is 
for  l>oat  knees  and  the  felloes  of  wheels. 
Mat — A  height  of  lOQ  to  200  feet  is  attained  by  this  tree, 
diameter  ranges  from  3  to  8  feet.  It  ha.a  even  been  found 
Ing  15  feet  across,  but  this  width  is  exceptional  It  gives  a 
wood,  strong  and  diirable.  and  suitable  for  house  carpentr%% 
•planking,  paving  blocks,  chips'  decks,  and  other  purj^oses  of  a 
kind. 

^J^um. — This  tree  reaches  a  height  of  100  to  120  feet,  with  a 
of  3  to  5  feet  The  timber  is  strong  and  durable^  straight  in 
Ind  is  easy  to  work.  It  is  used  in  building  construction  and 
3ding,  and  for  ships'  jlanks,  wheel  naves  and  felloes,  pa^  ing 
►etc.  An  inferior  growth  of  the  same  tree  is  known  under  the 
Fhoded  Gum, 

A(ahoganff. — The  height  of  this  tree  ranges  from  60  to  120 
id  its  diameter  from  3  to  5  feet.  Its  wood  is  red  in  colour,  and 
g  and  durable.  It  is  suitable  for  paving  blocks,  fencing,  beams, 
and  ronjijh  carj^entry. 

Iro7\l**ttk, — This  tree,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  100  to  150 
ih  a  diameter  of  2  to  5  feet,  gives  one  of  the  very  Viest  of  hard- 
It  is  harrh  lieavy,  tough,  inlocked,  and  durable.  It  is  suitable 
girders  of  bridges,  railway  sleepers,  poles  and  shafts  of  carriages, 
like  purposes. 
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height  a£  lOi)  to  150^ 


i^ 


\h< 


ltd 


Mountain  Jttk — This  tree  reaches  a  height  of  lOO  t<>  150  f^N-f, 
nmeter  of  3  to  4  feet.     Its  wood  is  tough,  d 
Kplit8  easily.     The  timber  is  suitable  for  Rta\' 
shiiftaof  dmyStpaJings,  raiU^  rou^h  buildings, and  *  ^i 

J^^arrouf-leaveU  Ironhark. — A  height  of  100  to  1    . 
this  ti'ee,  with  a  diameter  of  t3  to  3  feet     Its  wood  is 
L  Rtrongj  interlocked,  and  durable;  and  m  suit-il^'  f'^*  v-ii 
(igird^rs,  BfK>kes  of  wheels,  poles  and  sliafta  of 

Grtstf  Jiojt,—'Vin&  tree  grows  to  manuuoth  bi/a-  ui  m 
of    the    Colony.     The   timber  is    strong,    durable,  ari  <lr 

grained.       It    is  need  for  paving  blocks,    posts,    btijiam^    pur 
mania,  railway  slee}>er3,  etc. 

Red  fi'onbarL—Thh  enc4ilypt  grows  to  a 
witii  ft  dinTTK^ti^r  of  l\  to  i>  feet.      Tt5(  wood  is 
biposes  in  '  'ngthanddu? 

I  girders,  «  ^     leepei^s,  and  iir      ^        . 

which  it  u  extensively  used. 

Slif^  vr  PaU  Irmihark,—Thia  tree  attains  a  height 
the  red   iron  bark,  with   a  diameter  of   4   to  5  feta*      1 
appreciated,  being  hard,  tou^di,  strong,  in  lock  ©tl,  and  uu.« 
fin  bridge  construction^  and  for  railway  carriages,  poless  *if 
of  wheels,  piles,  bourns,  and  other  similar  purpofie*. 

Spotted  Gum.— 'Thin  eucalypt  derives  its  vernaculiir  nmnno  inaa  I 

epotted  appearance  of  its  bark.     It  i  ^       '       '  " " 

I  with  a  diameter  of  *J   to  4  feet.     '1 

tic,  and  durable  ;  and  it  splits  wc4L     it  L^  ftuit 
and    house    building,    girders,    coopers'    stav 
Bhafts,  etc. 

Strinffi/fmrk, — The  EuraUjpiu*  microrrhi/ncfia,  or  stringy *ImuIc,  j 
to  a  height  of  60  t.o  100  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  24  to  ri4    inc" 

fiv<!S  a  light,  hard,  strfmg,  anfl  closc-gi'ained  wood,  which  pobftlif|[&<| 
roup**  carpentry,  flooring-boards,  and  fencing  arc  some  of  tlift 
for  which  it  is  mo*    ■   *    I 

Tailoy^wood, —  ,  which  grows  to  «  height  of  100  to 

with  a  diameter  ot   «*  i' r^  feot»  gives  a  atrouL      ^       »^  '  ^ 

wood,    which    iJiriiiks    less    titan  most     A, 
rarfly  spliUi  ur  shelU.     It  is  la  r 


iy    for    tlnorinr; ;     and    (nr     i' 


lafr^ 

I  feet,  i»i  attained  by  tin 
fiilfis^  paving-blocks,  pt. 


new  bui 
Stiites, 


^  fo  200  feet,   with  a  dUitn-U'r 
r  of  which  is 

^.^;.,.,.^,  girdera,  and  u.,. 


being  ftlro<iig,  ban],  iKsavy,  and  durabla,  oiid  ntoat  difl 
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^'^'\ — Tliis  tree  grows  fi-om  50  to  GO  (eet  iti  height^  with  a 
>  to  40  inchr?a.     The  titnh^r  is  hani,  tough,  and   durah^ 
»  great   latPTTil   strength,     it   ib  Miitable   for  naves,  feiloos, 
p  jitiij,  and  bridge-piiea,  planking.  tVncing^  otc 

UjfbHU.— Tim  eucalypt  reaches  100  to  150  feet  in  height,  with  a 

of  3  ta  5  feet-     The  timber,   which  is  strong  and   durable,  is 

f  lor  iiouae.building,  wheelwrightB'  work,  feiieiwg,  felloes,  spokes, 

rket  iralues  in  Sydney  of  the  hardwood  tioihers  which  have 
arc  as  follow  ; — 


lllii(l«fltotb«r. 


HouimI  pitni: 

uiitlcts ; 

per  running 

M\IatQOL 

s.     d. 

8.    d. 

1    4 

1  G 

I    4 

1     5 

1   a 

1     5 

1    4 

1     6 

1     0 

2    0 

1     5 

I     ft 

I     U 

2    0 

1     9 

2    0 

I     9 

2    0 

1     3 

1     5 

I    3 

1     6 

1     B 

1  10 

1    3 

1     6 

1    3 

1     5 

I    3 

1     5 

tiftftjiril  niahcfga&y    

^BUekboU  ^ 

I  gnm    *.....«.,««... 
*  mahmmy  «»,..... 

ironliark ...*». 

liiiaih, ..*... 

r*lMir«d  Itvabtrk  . 

"?*  T.  trottburk    .... 

:Ta 

k 

'1  CHi  ,....« 

pHww  **«*•*  **«*«&««•••#•< 


d. 

0 
0 

a 


9    0 
11    0 


10 

11 

11 
11 

a 


10    0 
0    0 


l%e 


**-    r  ^]je  timber  on  boanl  veRsels  in  Sydney  is  9d,  per 
addition  to  the  prices  quoted  above.     The  freight 
U-)]ii\*m  limy  be  stuted  at  '»h.  to  Os.  per  lOU  supedicial 
v«*s^«.1h,   and  Hs.  to  lOs,  for  sttiuiuera.      Wond-blo^king 
i  full  cut  mrA*ii^  hut  in  long  len^tl  i  "i  to 

rni^'Mn^  and  the  exti-a  expens*     .  ii\g  ; 

u8  irj   tho  table  above,    at   pt^r   100 
of  thi>  wooden  blockn  iwed  by  the 


.  :..  ...     tuund  chietiy  in  the  brush  forests  of 

ind  rival  thone  of  any  oihi;r  part  of  the  world.     Somt* 

^***  thii   brush  forest  trees  have  wood  graineil  and 

ly,  whicli  is  capable  of  receiving  the  highest  polish, 

'  '  t,      lliese  woods  are  adapts**!   to  ilie 

and  it  is  strange  that  tlieir  merits 

loj  I  aU<:iition.     Amongst  the  chief  varieties  of 
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wcKxls  of  this  class  trniv  be  mentioned  the  red  cedar,  now  unfortunateljj 
disappearing,    the    beautiful    wood    of    whicli,    Hornewhat    resemblju 
laahogany,  is  admirably  atlapted  for  tbe  finer  kinds  of  cabinet-make 
work.     Home  ctf  the  cedar  trees  grow  to  immense  siza,  as  much  its  2,50 
cubic  feet  of  valuable  timber  having  been  obtained  from  one  tree, 
addition  to  the  cedar  may  be  mentioned   rosewood,  tulipwood^  yellovJ 
wood,  white  maple,  white  beech^  myall,  marblewood,  mock  orange,  i 
juany  others,     i'esides  their  use  for  caliinet- making,  many  of  the  br 
tim bet's  are  of  great  utility  for  the  rougher  kinds  of  carpentiy,  wh 
some,    both    hard   and    soft  woods,    arc  admirably  adapted  for 
builders*  and  COO] »ers^  work.     The  chief  descrij^tion  of  pine  grnwia 
New  8outh  WaJe^  is  the  Moreton  Bay  white  pine,  found  in  tbe< 
districts^  as  far  south  as  the  Bellioger.      It  is  soft,  light,  and 
wrought,  and  suitable  for  all  the  interior  woodwork  of  honsea,  a»  ^ 
for  cabinet-making.      The  red  or  black   pine  is  extensively  distribafc 
over   the    Liveq>ofd    Plains,   and  in   the   Lacldan  and   Darling  Riv 
districts,  as  well  as  around  Berrinia.      It  is  beautifully  marked  in 
grain,  takes  a  tine  polish,  and  has  an  agreeable  fra^;rance.      There  j 
numerous  other  varieties  of  pine,  but  these  resemble  in  their 
features   the  trees  already  described.      Colonial  deal  is  an    exc 
timber,  and  is  obt-'iined   in   vei-y    large   scantling,   the  tree  frequ 
reaching  TJO  feet  in  height.      It  is  soft,  close-grained,  easily  wr 
and  remarkably  fit^o  from  knots.      Its  use,  therefore,  is  extensi'v 
cabinet-make  1*3^  work  and  house  fittings. 

The  beauty  of  colour  and  grtiin  of  many  of  these  fancy  timbers  ' 
doubtless,  eaus<^t  them  to  be  highly  prized   by  furniture  makers,  if 
were  l>roiight  under  their  notice.     Even  if  they  could  not  be  placed  1 
London  at  the  rates  paid  for  the  woods  which  are  popular  ^ith  caUu 
makers  there  at  present,  that  Tvould  only   be  a  slight   di-awlmck, 
a   large  proportion  of  the  British   public  are  willing  to  pay  a  liij 
price   for   an   article    if   they    can    thereby   obtain  something  uu 
monly  beautiful.      A  description  of  some  of  the  best  of  tin'  softi 
fancy  woods  of  the  Colony,  with  their  market  values,  ete.^  is  given 
in  tlie  same  maTiner  as  tlie  hardwoods  have  already  lieen  de^ilt  wit 

lUeck — This  tree,  which  attains  a  height  of  100  to   150  feet, 
diameter  of  3  to  5  feet,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  New   South 
trees,  giving  a  strong,  white,  close-grained,  and   durable  wood,  whii 
easily  worked,   and   is   greatly    valued    for  decks  of   vessels,  tto 
turnery,  and  furniture  making.     It  is  very  suitable  for  bedi-oom  sni^ 

i?/acA6ean.— This  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  120  to  130  feet, 
diameter  of  4  to  5  feet     The  wood  is  handsome,  dark -colon  red, 
grained,  and   dumble.     It  gi^eatly   resembles   ivalnut,    and    is 
suitable   for   cabinet-making,     Very    handsome  gun-stocks    have 
made  of  this  timber. 

Jil/ick  Oak. — This  timber,  which  it^i^WB  from  40  to  50  feet  in  l€ 
with  a  diameter  of  18  to  24  inches,  is  also  suitable  for  cabinet-mt 
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>-^    m  the  Colony  for  bullock  yokes,  mauls,  tool  handles,  and 

huifhi'^ooii  reaches  a  heijLjht  of  50  to  80  feet  in   New  South  Walph, 
I  with  a  diameter  of  18  to  24  inch*>8.     Like  lilaokliean,  the  timber  ;j;reatly 
r^^  walnuts  and  is  one  of  the  Colony's  most  servieeable  furniture 
It  is  bisjhly  valued  for  all  kbuls  of  cabinet-work,  billianl-lableM, 
1*uilding. 
(  -/  is  a  light,  soft,  fraf^rant,  close-gniined,  and  tongli  wood.   It 

liBitabl*?  tor  coach  and  boat  building,  and  for  cabinet-work.     It  ^rowa 
\  height  of  50  to  70  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  12  to  24  inches. 
)l<minl  Pine  reaches  a  height  of  150  to  200  feet,  with  a  diameter  of 
I  4  feet.     The  wood  is  pale  in   colour,  and  is  strong  and  dund>le  if 
t  continually  dry  or  wet,  Imt  it   ssoon  decays  if  exposed  alternately 
rdiyness  and  dampness.     It  gives  spars  80  to  100  feet  long. 
Cvmm<rti  or  VThite  Fine  varies  in  colour  from  light  to  dark  brown,    Jt 
[littery  durable,  knotty  wood»  Uikes  a   good  polish,  and  Las  an  odour 
<>f  ci:ii^»hon     It  is  used  for  building  purposes.     The  timber  attains  a 
nt  (50  to  70  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  18  to  24  inches. 
^  Oak  is  another  valuable  wood   for  cabinet^making.      It  is  a 
lie  timber,  rather  heavy.     The  tree  grows  to  a  Iieight  of  iSO  feet, 
^iti  a  du^meter  of  2  feet, 

wMo^i^imod  is  one  of  the  largest  and  l»eat  of  the  trees  of  the  Colony, 
'iaatrong,  close-grained,  and  durable  timber,  red  in  colour,  and  rose- 
e!,  and  h  of  the  grejitest  value  for  all  kinds  of  wibinet-work,  Lt 
ftld  make  an  excellent  substittite  foi*  mtihogany,  which  is  so  largely 
1  by  English  cabinet-makers.  The  tree  reaches  a  height  of  100  feet, 
;  its  diameter  is  4  to  6  feet. 

IfyoZ/.^ — Tins  tree  grows  t-o  a  heii^'ht  of  30  to  40  feet,  vrith  a  diameter 
|lB  to  20  inches.     It  is  a  hard,  dundjle  wood^  and  is  gieatly  esteemed 
'  the  manufactui*e  of  glove  and  handkerchief  boxes,  etc.,  having  a 
'lime  of  violets  when  unpolished. 

TuUp^trood,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  50  to  60  feet,   is  a  close- 
hard^   and   firm   timber.      Its   appearance   is   uncuiinnun   and 
tive»  being  markf^d  with   irregular,  longitudinal  streaks  of  bhick 
I  yellow,  and  it  takes  a  fine  pidish.     It  would  make  handsome  suites 
'amitui'e. 

f  Oak.^The Grevillea  rohtista,  which  attains  a  height  of  70  to  80 

,  is  one  of  the  mo.st  suitable  woods  of  the  Colony  for  bmidoir  and 

suites.      Its  colour  is  a  light  grey,   beautifully  crossed   with 

waves.     It  possesses  a  delicate  lustre  when  polished, 

?  C«ijr.— This  is  a  beautiful  wood,  much  valued  for  the  immu factum 

niture  and  for  tittings  of  houses  and  ships.       It  is  of  a  dark   red 

'  'lOUgh  light  and    easily  wrought,  is  very  durable.      The 

-M.»w8  to  a  height  of  100  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  6  feet  j 

bus  bc*iti  found  200  feet  high,  and  of  a  diameter  of  10  feet 
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Yellow  Cedar  grows  to  a  height  of  50  to  60  feet,  and  a  diametH 
2  to  3  feet  It  is  close-grained  and  durable,  and  polishes  welL  1 
timber  is  suitable  for  cabinet,  carving,  turning,  and  fancy  work. 

Yelloio-wood. — The  Daphnandra  micrantha  attains  a  height  of  ] 
to  120  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  3  feet.  The  wood  is  yellow  in  eolc 
and  fragrant ;  it  is  close-grained,  easily  wrought,  and  polishea  well,  i 
is  very  suitable  for  cabinet-making. 

Satinwood  is  another  timber  yellow  in  colour.  It  is  soft  and  silk] 
the  touch,  close-grained,  and  easily  wrought.  This  wood  is  also  unfei 
for  cabinet-making,  and  is  considered  to  be  superior  to  the  satinvi 
used  in  the  English  furniture  trade. 

Lignum  Vitce, — This  is  another  white  beech.  It  is  smaller  in  its  ] 
portions  than  the  beech  already  described,  and  grows  to  a  hei^ 
70  to  80  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  2  feet.     It  is  used  for  similar  pnzpa 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  in  Sydney  of  the  softwoods  e 
merated  above,  cut  in  planks  or  flitches : — 


Kind  of  Timber.       '  Per  100  fup.  ft. 

i 

Kind  of  Timber. 

PerlOOiiip.fL 

Blackbiiaii 

B.       d. 

22    6 
25    0 
30    0 
22    6 
12    0      1 
14    0      1 
27    6 
15s.  to  2l8. 

Myall    

■.    d. 
S6    0 

Black  oak  

Tulip-wood 

40    0 

Blackwood  

SUkyOak 

25    0 

Coachwood 

Red  cedar    

30    0 

Colonial  pine 

Yellow  cedar  

flO    0 

White  nine    

Yollow-wood    25    0 

Forest  uak 

Satinwood    ,        80    0 

Rosewood  

Lignum  vita)    i        ^    0 

Eucalyptus  Oil. 

A  volatile  oil,  whioli  is  ext(»nsively  used  for  medicinal  purpOHll 
in  manufactnrt^s,  is  distille<]  from  the  leaves  of  the  eucalyptus  iMl 
Australia  and  Tasmania.  The  quantity  of  oil  obtained  varies  mao&M 
to  tho  species  and  the  district  in  which  it  is  found  ;  but  the  peraeH 
yielded  by  a  few  of  the  best  known  kinds  may  be  set  down  as  qhM 

Eucalyptu-*  a  myijdalina 3  '3 1 3  per  cent. 

,',  dewa    1-250       ,, 

,f  leitcoxyion    1*060      ,, 

,,  tjoniocahjx  0*914       ,, 

,,         jiohuliu    0*711)       „ 

The  E,  nnu/f/dnlhia  and  the  £.  globulus  give  the  principal  i 
inerce.     The  latter  H])ecies  takes  kindly  to  foreign  soil  and  i 
its  cultivation  has  rendered  habitable  ]):irtK<>f  countries  which  4 
would  have  1>cen  hot-be<ls  nf  fever.    Algeria  and  California  are  loR 
competitors  with  Australia  and  Tasmania  for  the  supply  of  ttei 


'Exports  of  eucalyptus  oil. 
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tif  the  world  in  the  matter  of  eu^ilyptus  oil.     The  exports  of  this 
t  iram  K<jw  South  Wales  are  small,  and  in  181)4  eoDsisted  o!  the 


Gotmlry. 

Pidcii««l; 

Value. 

Bclgiiim    ./. „,.  -. 

GcmiftQjf »...*..* ** 

No. 
41 

1 
8 

£ 

174 

6 

48 

T<*Ul                 

50 

228 

that  wobIi  thf^  ahores  of  New  South  Wales  abound  with 
CIO  of  the  fiUier  resources  of  the  Colony  have  been  so  much 
us    f}"    *'-'  ing   industry.       Sjilendid   fishing-giTninds   extend 
tlie   ^  fb   of  the  coiist>  which   presents  many  natural 

pectiliiinv  iMvourable  to  the  existence  of  a  very  large  supply  of 
r  food  ilahea.     In   the   quiet   waterH  of  its  nunierous  bays  and 
^mud  in  tht*   va^t  lake?*  and   la'jto^jng  communicating  with  thc> 
nnfi   Mif*lt«T  «Tid  HUBtenniice,  hs   well  as  excellent  breeding- 
^!i^s  found  on    thi?  coast  are  not  mijrratory, 
[m<  ueiirly   always  be  procuretl   in  the  nmrkeL 

;  tt]ififfioGi*«ary  tn  f JwrU  here  on  the  value  of  tlie  many  food  hahes  to 
^^d  it]  tb*^  wateri)  of  the  Colony,  a^s  that  han  already  been  dealt 
^bn  t  i'T  on  fauna;  but  it  may  be  repeated  that  the  lata 

PPj.  \  ^V ]q  j > laced  the  nunil»er  of  edible  specie*  at  105. 

ilii  ail  however,  the  fishing  indastr}^  has  long  been 

fjiv  ..ruiiaon,  and  fish  is,  with  few  exceptionM,  8carc€^ 

If  '     '      -'     -    irket  for  good  fifih  iji  the  Colony  may  lie 

11,  frozen,  aiid  pre^rved  fish  are  imported 

to  the  value  of  nearly  £50,(>0()  ^sterling. 

it  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  havinj^ 

when  the  quantity  imported  for  home 

:^j0^757.     This  decline,    however,  cannot 

ly  of  the  local   proiiuct,  with  a 

i  ij   but  to  the  fact  that  of  late 

not    been    plentiful,  and  the  |ieople  have  been  com- 

rli.^rM  ..KoK  more  than  6%*or  to  a   meat  diet.     It  is 

itent  of  tlie  fiah  supply  of  the  metropolis, 

t,j  .•!    luv  Mrvii  forwarded   to  Sydney  fmm    several   of 

.4,  and  nmny  of  the  fishermen  do  not  send  their  haula 

tnrirKrt^  •  but  the  nytums  for  the  City  Corporation's  market  at 
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Woolloomooloo  show  that  42,272  baskets  were  sold  there,  whi 
is  estimated  that  20,000  baskets  passed  through  the  private  mai^ 
Redforn.  If  the  transactions  at  the  former  place  of  sale  can  be  ti 
as  a  guide,  the  supply  of  fish  for  the  Metropolitan  district  had,  i 
1894,  been  growing  smaller,  and  while  other  articles  of  food  were  h 
in  price  New  South  Wales  lish  was  becoming  dearer.  This,  at  any : 
is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  following  figures,  which  givi 
number  of  bask(*ts  of  fish  sold  in  the  market  at  Woolloomooloo  dv 
each  of  the  i)ast  six  years,  the  sum  realised  from  their  sale,  anc 
average  price  per  basket : — 


Year. 

BoDkcts. 

Value. 

Avero^re  l>rice. 

No. 

. 

£ 

1889 

r>9,567 

34,311 

•68 

1890 

58,475 

38,695 

•66 

1891 

58,719 

42,278 

•72 

1892 

49,588 

38.174 

"77 

1893 

40,264 

29,647 

•74 

1894 

41,182 

25,368 

•62 

Too  much  im()ortance  cannot  be  attiiched  to  these  figures,  as  ^ 
market  is  biully  stocked  a  greater  number  of  fishermen  take  their  oab 
tlierc  for  disposal,  and  when  it  is  well  supplied  and  prices  an  < 
paratively  low  they  pref(»r  to  hawk  their  fish  round  the  city  and  nilM 
The  figures,  however,  seem  to  confirm  the  genend  impression  that  fi 
fish  is  at  any  rato  no  more  plentiful  now  than  it  was  in  former  Jl 
and  that  it  is  no  cheaper,  its  retail  price  usually  placing  it  beyond 
reach  of  the  greater  number  of  the  |)eople.  Imported  fish  has  fdki 
])ric(5;  but  the  reduction  in  th(j  value  of  the  imports  has  not  been  cM 
principally  }>y  this  fact,  but  by  the  smaller  quantity  brought  into 
Colony.  An  interesting  fact  disclosed  by  the  following  figuns%  «i 
.show  the  imports  of  fish  for  home  consumption  during  the  past  six  Jp 
is  that  the  tra<le  in  the  fresh  and  frozen  article  from  the  the  neigMJ 
ing  colonies,  esiHJcially  New  Zealand,  ste^ulily  inci-eased  until  1894^  vl 
it  decline<l  in  value  : — 


Year." 

Fresh  and  Frozen. 

Prcucrvwl. 

ToUL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1889 

1,331 

113,260 

114,081 

1S90 

2,830 

99,101 

101,031 

1S91 

3,662 

70,927 

74,089 

18U2 

4,065 

69,951 

74,016 

1893 

4.919 

63,953 

68,872 

1894 

3,016 

42,727 

45,743 
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gh  fresh  fish  is  scai*ce,  and  there  is  a  large  import  of  the  pre- 
icle,  a  small   quantity  of   fish  drawn  from  the  waters  of  the 
lually  exported,  the  amoont  sent  away  in  1801  being  as 


Fresh  and  frozen. < 
Preserved 


17 


Total £5,617 


|Bml  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Colony  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
Ive  an|iai()  CommissionerB,  who  are  appointed  for  a  tenn  of  five 
d  who,  through  their  salaried  inspectors  and  assistant  inspeetorjij 
p  officers,  supervise  tlie  fislniia;  industry  of  the  Colony,  and  see 
regulations  which  they  have  issucxl  in  regard  to  the  dimensiunti 
he  closing  of  tidal  waters  to  net-tisliiug,  and  other  mattt-rs,  nre 
;  The  marine  fisheries  embrace  three  di\Tsions — the  Northern^ 
jf  from  the  Tweed  River  southerly  to  Fort  Stephens  ;  the  Home 
from  Port  Stephens  to  St.  George's  Basin  ;  and  the  Southern 
[from  St.  George's  Basin  to  Cape  Howe.  Eiich  of  these  ilivi- 
Iprises  many  important  grounds.  The  inland  fisheries  are  not 
KJrtant,  including  chiefiy  the  rivers  Murray,  ^lurrumhidgee, 
9Lnd  Darling;  and  Lake  George.  Every  fisherman  must  apply 
mse  yearly,  the  fee  being  10a,  which  is  reduced  to  half  the 
If  the  license  is  issued  in  the  sec^nnd  half  of  tlie  year.  A 
ust  also  be  tjiken  out  for  every  fisliing-boai,  the  fee  being  £\y 
!e wine  is  reduced  by  one-half  if  granted  after  tlie  3Uih  June. 
I  are  imposed  by  the  Fisheries  Acts  for  breaches  of  the  regula 
lie  Commissioners. 

Ituber  of  fishing- boat  licenses  issued  during  the  year  1894  wa» 
the  number  of  licenses  granted  to  fishermen  was  1,024,  giving 
of  2*2  men  to  each  V)oat.  This  shows  very  plainly  wliat 
is  used  for  fishing  pur[>0Bes  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
Lg  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  w  ith  the  overtishing 
he  home  stations  the  men  have  not  gone  farther  away  fron> 

Obviously,  very  little  improvement  is  likely  to  result  to  tlio 
if  the  present  fishermen  ai-e  left  unaided  with  their  primitive 

,  and  others  of  a  better  class,  provided  with  capital,   are  not 
take  up  the  industry, 
:».«  derived  from  the  issue  of   the   1,480  licenses  mentioned 

to  X867.  Wliat  tlie  actual  returns  of  the  fishermen  were  it 
ible  to  say»  but  the  fish  which  were  sold  in  the  Eastern  Market 
[>oniooloo  realised  £25,368,  from  which  may   be  deducted  10 

for  the  Corporation  s  and  iigents*  charges.  The  great  bulk 
\  came  from  the  stations  in  the  Home  division,  the  largest 
il  boskets  being  obtained  from  Wollongong,  followed  by  Botany, 
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Sydney  Har>x)ur,  and  the  Hawkesbuiy.  The  following  table  shovi  I 
numbers  of  tho  different  varieties  received  in  the  market  daring  i 
year : — 


Kind. 


(^lantlty.        {  Kind. 


QoMitHy. 


Sclinapper 4,.'>66  dozeu     Eock  cod '  2J 

Tcragliii   3,281  ,,  Soles  &  flounders'  1,808 

Nannagai 953  „  Mullet |  19,155 

Whiting. 8,671  „  Crayfish 5,241 

Flathead  9,021  „  Garfish '  3,155 

Jewfiah !  17,894  „  Prawns '  5,778 

Kingfish 1,095  „                                        I 


Fitv  the  purpose  of  oyster  culture,  tho  Crown  grants  leases  of  the  fo 
.shores  of  tidal  watei's,  which  may  be  defined  iisi  l)etween  the  mean  hi 
und  mean  low  wat4*r  mark.  Tlie  rental  is  20s.  per  annum  for  eveiy] 
linear  yards.  The  maxinmni  length  for  which  a  lease  may  be  ofataa 
is  2,000  yaifls  ;  but  as  tlie  same  ]»erson  may  t^ike  out  more  thin  I 
lease,  the  portion  of  shon>  which  may  1m*  acquired  is  practioattf  1 
restricted  by  the  Oyster  Fisheries  Act.  Tlie  lease  may  be  taken  fa 
Uirm  of  twelve  months,  with  right  of  n^newal  from  year  to  jeer ;  ati 
a  longer  period,  not  exceeding  fifteen  years,  renewable  from  time  to  li 
on  the  application  of  the  lessee  duiing  the  twelfth  year  of  thel0 
Leasee  of  deepwater  or  natural  oy.ster  Injds  are  also  granted  for  en  H 
not  exceeding  25  acres,  at  a  n^ntiil  which  must  not  l>e  less  than  jBi] 
acri'.  During  the  year  1^94,  twenty  applications  for  leases  of  avM 
from  100  to  1,000  yards,  i-epresenting  a  total  area  of  4,650  yaidi^  i* 
made,  and  the  deposits  paid  with  the  applications  was  j£47.  The  ml 
receivi'd  from  leased  areas  camci  to  £1,488  during  the  year. 

Owing  to  bad  management,  the  oyster-l)ed8  of  Port  Jackaoni  B 
Htejdiens,  the  Ilawkesbur}',  and  the  Shoalhaven  were  greatly  injnic^ 
that  the  markets  of  Sytlney  have  to  depend  ui>on  the  bedi  nf  ^ 
<Jlarence,  the  Kichmond,  and  other  northern  nvers,  ajs  well  u  ph 
beyond  the  Colony,  for  their  supply  of  oysters.  The  appointnMl^ 
the  Fisheries  Commission  in  Ih^SO  probably  prevented  the  entiraMll| 
tion  of  the  oyster  industiy  in  Nijw  South  Wales,  though  the  op 
•<»f  the  Commission  have  been  much  impeded  through  lack  of 
legislation  to  enable  them  to  check  the  improvidence  of  the  U 
with  f«*w  exceptions,  strip  the  oyster-lx^ls  without  regard  to  i 
supply.  Thei'e  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  ''| 
like  tjiosc^  which  may  l»e  seen  along  the  coasts  of  France  and  ~ 
where  oyster  culture  is  conducted  on  scientific  prinoipleay 
remunerative,  »s  the  demand  for  this  delicacy  is  great,  and  a 
increasing. 
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>iiring  ihe  year  1894,  8,086  bags  of  oyBters  were  obtained  from  the 
il  waters  of  the  Colony,  the  localities  from  which  they  were  pro- 
ed  being  as  under : — 


Locality. 

Bagi. 

WaUw  Lake 

2,012 
1,843 

749 

728 

660 

405 

400 

302 

250    ' 

216    I 

MMining  Riv^r-  , . . 

Camdm  Haven 

Port  Stephens 

Hawkesbnry  River. .... 
Clvde  River 

Richmond  River 

Hanter  River..... 

ShoaJhaven  River 

Hastings  River 

LocaUty. 


Evans  River 

Tweed  River 

Clarence  River.. 
Bellinger  River . 

Twofold  Bay 

Bermagai 

Georges  River... 

Total.... 


192 
138 
69 
56 
30 
24 
12 


8,086 


h  addition  to  the  above  supply,  6,796  bags  of  oysters  were  imported 
mother  colonies,  their  value  being  set  down  at  £6,500.  Of  this 
iniity,  1,536  bags  came  from  Queensland,  and  5,137  from  New 
iland.  A  bag  of  oysters  contains  3  bushels,  and  at  tho  middle  of 
i5  the  price  per  bushel  was  15s.  in  Sydney. 

die  ntiml>er  of  persons  convicted  in  1894  under  the  Fisheries  and 
ter  Fisheries  Acts  was  eighty-nine ;  the  penalties  imposed  by  the 
gistnites  amounted  to  £96  17s.,  and  seventeen  nets  were  confiscated. 
nrw  will  be  found  a  classification  of  the  offences  of  which  these 
Hm8  were  proved  to  have  been  guilty,  with  the  total  amount  of  fines 
ffmed  for  each  class  : — 


Offaooes. 


Having  onlawfal  nets   

Flalung  in  dosed  waters  

Fishing  without  license 

Having  undersized  fish 

Stalling 

Ooiitting  to  notify  consignments  . 

Bsfdsin^  to  give  name  

Ainlting  inspector 


Total. 


Penom. 

FinM. 

1       No. 

£     S.    d. 

1         28 

55    0    0 

16 

22  10    0 

1        35 

8    7    0 

1 

0  10    0 

1 

2    0    0 

1 

5    0    0 

2 

1    0    0 

5 

2  10    0 

89 

96  17    0 

nnaatiaCactory  oondition  of  the  fishing  industry  of  the  Colony  has 
ccaakma  oooapied  the  serious  attention  of  Parliament  and 
Govenmiait  of  the  day.     The  latest  efiTort  to  place  it  on  a  basia 
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on  which  it  may  bu  built  up  to  the  large  pro|K^rtjimB  in  wh^€i}\ 
prop»erly  to  attain  was  the  appointment  of  a  lioyal  Coti 
for  the  purposes  of  reporting  on  thi^  host  Tnran.s  to  cai  i^ 
ill  view.  This*  body  huard  a  gi'eat  dtyil  of  evidence  on  th©^ 
industry,  and  visited  neveral  of  the  other  Colonic**  in  ord€! 
tonally  what  had  boen  an<l  waft  being  done  in  regard  to  tHo] 
As  a  result,  they  recommended  in  their  report,  which  \ir%s  pnd 
Parliament  in  June,  iHdb — that  furtlier  legislation  sliouhi  Ijc  ] 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  industry  ;  a  uysteinntrc  expk 
coast  made  in  a  properly  equipped  trawling  veaael,  to  d4 
capabilities  of  the  deep-3eft  tisheries  ;  live  fish  tr 
by  meitns  of  weU-lxMits;  refrigerating  curs  adoptp- 
fish  by  rail  :  a  central  tish  market  erected  n* 
Railway  Terminus^  with  urban  and  suburban  an 
middleman  abolisbed,  and  authority  given  to  tiahiermeu  lo 
own  tish  ;  tisb-airts  substituted  for  the  jireseot  Hyslem  ill 
with  basket  and  harrow  ;  and  other  proposals  of  an  importitcii  1 
CJirried  out. 


Tub  Whale  Fishkkies, 

At  a  time  when  ciforts  ar©  b**iiig  made  to  revive  the  whjU«J 

ift  intere8ting  to  trace  the  history  of  what  wa^  in  the  early  f 
by  many  aa  likely  to  become  the  staple  imlu^try  of  the  Oj| 
year   1791.  three  ahips  am  I'eoorded  aa   having  sail*^!    fr 
harljour  fur  "  the  lishery/'      These   were  all  convict  tranif 
of   wliich,   the  Britiinnia,   a  veanid   belotiging  to  the    whnltng 
Samuel  Enderby  and  Sons,  is  eaid  to  have  been  the  hnit  hhip 
Jiiihery  on    the   Austnilian  coaist.       In    171^3,  Endorby  jo 
rittsh  (*oveiTiment  in  the  expense  of  fitting  out  a  ship  to 
voyage  t^  the  South   8eA«,  with   a  view  to  extend  tl»»* 
there  ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  ships  of  thU  entr+Tpriau 
wore  actively  engaged  in  w  haling  ofT  the  coa^it  of  New  Ze« 
the  euj?t^m  of  8hip«,  such*  for  iiiatance,  113  tliowe  owuetl  by  * 
of  the  earliest  of  Au»tralia'«  Uierchants,  to  Import  iti^a  and  i 
lSt5ngal,  and   British   nmtiufacture^  from   Kui;] 
WDollrn  goDils,  hat«,  and  nth<*r  articles,  and  t^* 
ail  and  jikinx  ;  although  the  oil  export  wai*  n^li 
nrf*oHT»t  nf  thorlfitv  impospd  on  h*^  inipnrtntiovi  IJ 


persona.     1  n 
mduHtrv  nfi*  f  1 

of  Mr 

ihrn  t ......  X, 


^  were  again  de^f 
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tidu  iDto   England,  and  colonial  v^snels  were  not  allowed   to 

beyond   tlie   limits   of  the   tfrritory*      The    sealing^    iTulustry 

rer,   continuously   purHUed,     In  1^23,  the  lirrn  ot*   Enderby 

Itted  out  a  ship  to  prosecute  ilw  tisherv  oti"  the  8eyehellp 

'  liiul  the  southern  branch  of  tlie  industry  experienced  a  decided 

sperm  oil  had  arrived  in  England  save  that  inj|x>rted 

1  in  the  actual  hsherj^  of  the  animal,  but  in  1823 

^ere  made  in  the  En^^Ush  Cuatonj-house  of  sj^erni  oil  iniported 

Colonies,  chiefly  from  Sydney,  altliough  thi?  whole  quantity  so 
cod  was  only  6,083  tiins»  the  colonial  oil  beinj:?  pftHly  1  he  produce 
^  fitted  out  for  the  trade  from  Sydney  and  Van  Diem  en  8  Land, 
nrobability  this  oil  was  that  obtained  from  the  black,  or  right 
the  breed  in  g'g  rounds  of  which  animal  wei-e  to  he  found  in  ('ook^B 
where  wh»t  in  whaling  parlance  were  termed  '^  shore  parties ' 
hed  themselvea  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  whale,  the  produce 

was  S4.'nt  on  to  iSydney,  The  valne  of  the  trade  in  whale  oil 
appreciated  from  the  fact  that  during  the  year  1827  the  total 

imported  into  England  was  ^yjy^r2  tnns  ;  and  in   1828  the  total 

of  tlie  New  Houth  Wales  fisheries  alone  was  298  tuns  of 
1,  50  tuns  of  black  oil,  118  tuns  of  tlie  oil  of  the  sea-elephant^ 

7  seiiUkins.  The  English  import  fluctuated  consideraldy, 
fcked  its  maximum  in  1831,  when  it  was  recorded   as   7,G05 

29  &  certain  William  Sutton  went  to  Portland  Bay,  and  eatab- 
Liiibelf  at  Wlialer  s  Point,  where,  during  the  next  few  years,  he 
haling- station^  and  engaged  also  in  sealing*  Heiie,  ti>o»  the 
le  ;  while  the  industry  bad  l"»een  carried  on  in  Tasmania  since 
terick  Henry  Bay  being  tlie  first  lishing-ground  in  tluii  ibland. 
i^  no  less  til  an  seventeen  ships  hel  ougiug  to  Port  Jac;kson  were 
in  whaling,  a  number  wliich  had  grown  to  35  in  1833,  and  in 
40»  the  largest  of  wliich  was  of  365  tons,  and  the  smallest  of 
hen.  In  tlie  Erst  years  of  the  Colony's  history  the  sperm 
1  fisheries,  jmrticularly  the  foraier,  pi-esented  a  fair  field  for 
^tmeriit  of  capital  on  a  large  scale  ;  but  by  this  time  the  sums 
tcl  in  the  industry  were  so  considerable  that  fuKher  enterprise 
encouragement.  Moreover,  the  immediate  returns  were  of  so 
IB  a  character,  and  the  risks  and  losses  so  serious,  that  a  speedy 
V  return  for  capital  invested  eonld  not  ha  ex]>ected,  and 
ors  preferred  to  put  their  money  into  squatting  pursuits.  The 
f  the  whale  fishery  to  Australia  in  1834  may  he  seen  from  the 
t  while  the  ^  •  '  Hing  from  Sydney  nunihered  40,  the  total 
engaged  fr«^  li  ports  in  whaliitg  in  all  parts  of  the  world 

of  from  300  W*  4UU  tons  burthen.  In' 1831),  no  less  than  1,229 
black  oil,  valued  at  -£41,341,  were  exported,  ]snnci pally  to  Great 
;  mid  1,2279  tuns  of  sperm  oil,  valued  at  jEll  1,280.  *  In  1840, 
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tiie  iinporUtiou  of  8|ienii  oil  ixito  Great  Britain  "" 
wlttdi  t|uaiitity  1,710  tuns  were  from  Aitstmlift,  * 
iniporUtiori  from  America,  which  was  1,717  tun«,  imi  M«t  latt* 
pay  the  higfi  duty  on  forv^i^i  **  take"  of  £24  lOs.  jver  tun, 
tion  of  the  duty  on  the  imporUition  into  ihu  Unittnl  Ringtlotn  td 
whale  oil  is  said,  howe%^er^  to  have  destroyed  thr  ^southern  hIiii' 
as  far  as  England  itself  was  concerned  ;  the  num\><^r  of  -! 
British  poitH  heing  h\  1841,  nineteen  ;  in  1842,  etevrii 
only  two,  while  seven  whalers  wero  laid  up  in  port,  »ix 
out  of  the  ti*ade»  and  t^ight  were  oB'ered  for  j^ile.  8hip8  coiii ' 
i<t?nt  forth  from  Australian  ports,  however,  and  alioiit 
B(*njaiiitn  Boyd,  whose  career  in  New  South  Wales  woa  i 
ami  whose*  death  was  so  tragic,  estahlished  a  whaHng*«talion  a^ 
Buy,  at  a  dep»6t  named,  after  himself,  Boyd  Town,  whencr, 
years,  %'essels  were  despatched  to  the  southern  whAling-grounilfll 
pursuit  actively  prosecuted. 

The  colonists  of  Western  Australia  had  also  engaged  in 
tishery*  Vmt  they  api)oar  to  have  been  so  successfully  coiap»et€ 
by  the  superiorly-ctjuijipetl  AmericanB,  who  established  a 
station  at  Port  LcschenMult,  that  they  relinquished  the  indw 
practice  of  Australian  whalers  of  killing  the  calves,  in  ortler  to  i 
capture  of  the  Uiothcrs,  did  great  danjage  to  tJie  fishery  by 
thitinintf  out  the  product,  and  in  1843  the  animal  wa*  rt?tu 
liecoming  somewhat  shy  and  scarce  in  southern  seas.     By  the  y^ 
when  the  industry  had  died  out  entirely  in  Tasmania,   it  vri 
that  it  was  likewise  declining  in  southern  waters  gener-nllv, 
iustralian  shijtping  was  engaging  moro  exclusively  i[ 
ulthough  many  craft  were  still  at  %vork  in  whaling  on  ■ 
tJie  coast ;  and  the  **  take*'  ft>r  yearH  afterwards  com|iriH4^'i|  ad 
of  much  value.     In  1850  this  amounted  to  57G  tunn  of  xu*  t 
tuns  of  black  oU,  and  neai-ly  14  tons  of  wlmlebone,  t* 
value  of  about  X20,000;  while  during  the  following   t   r.. 
was  588 J   tuns  of  sperm  and  13  tuns  of  black  oil,  and  n«*arlj 
of  whidebom%  togrjther  of  a  vidue  of  close  upon  £26,0(X\ 
of  the  total   quantity  of  whale  oil  exported  from  New  Soutii 
lia«  l^een  estimated  at  a^x»ut  £3,000,000|  and  fix>m  Tnsmania] 
£1,290,000, 

Early  in  the  lifties  the  whaling  inuuatry  gravttatrfl  lo  Nft^ 
which  WAM  found  to  lie  central  to  the  iisheries  in  thif  tkmt' 
convenient  position  for  the  establishment  of  "  shore" 
^1  this  day  it  is  usual  for  old  whaJei^  to  animn?     ^ "  - 
nethoil  of  securing  the  cetacean  as  havintr, 
II  of  the  !■<:'■ 
.  Ames,  froi 
yt-iir  m»j2  j  but  thi^  dcclino  in  the  indutiU'y  wai*htiiuu*lWw« 
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In  1850  there  were  upwards  of  four  hundred  whaling  vessels  in  tlio 
Bouthem  Ocean  alone ;  while  in  1872  there  were  but  seventy-two  ships  in 
khe  middle  ground.  In  fact  the  fishery  totally  died  out,  but  of  late  years 
it  has  again  attracted  attention.  About  the  end  of  1893  Mr.  Svend  Foyn, 
ft  Norwegian  merchant^  fitted  out  the  ship  Antartic  for  a  cruise  in 
Uie  South  Seas  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether  the  Greenland 
vhale,  which  gives  the  most  valuable  whalebone,  was  to  be  found  in 
IIUMie  waters.  Tlie  sliip  was  out  for  a  considerable  time,  and  although 
llie  particular  whale  of  which  the  explorers  were  in  search  was  not 
Gscovered,  yet  what  was  termed  the  "  blue"  whale  was  found  in  very 
Iftcge  numbers  almost  everywhere  down  south  ;  and  the  manager  of  the 
BBcpedition,  Mr.  H.  J.  Bull,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  species 
■Motioned  was  sufficiently  valuable  to  make  whaling  in  the  South  Seas 
ft  profitable  field  for  the  employment  of  capital.  In  May,  1895,  several 
mania  were  out  off  the  Tasmanian  and  New  Zealand  coasts,  and  were 
nported  to  have  made  fairly  good  catches. 
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PART  XII. 

MINES  AND  MINERALS. 


THE  progress  of  tliL*  CVilony  during  the  tii'st  sixty  years  of  its  hii 
viewed  in  the  liglit  of  later  events,  seems  painfully  sknr, 
Komewliat  uncertain.  Yet  the  earlier  colonists  must  have  been  ooDi 
of  the  vast  heritage  <Iestined  to  become  the  fortune  of  Austnlil 
on  no  oth(?r  supposition  can  their  sacritices  and  exertions  be  undflrt 
To  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  this  was  practically  an  unknown] 
and  it  was  not  till  the  story  of  the  gold  discoveries  was  noised  al 
that  the  im]>ortance  and  possible  future  of  Australia  were  in  anf 
realised. 

Gold-mining  wai»  but  for  a  brief  period  the  leading  industiy  ol  i 
c<»lonies,  even  in  the  wonderful  yeai-s  which  succeeded  the  i 
discovery  of  Hargraves.     Now,  amongst  the  minerals  obtained! 
South  Wales,  it  yields  in  importance  to  coal  and  silver ;  whilst  i 
with  that  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  produce  the  value  of  gold] 
is  inconsiderable.     Th(j  discovery  of  gold,  nevertheless, : 
a  nation,  for  the  current  of  immigration  which  set  sout 
pn^sence  of   the  precious  metal  becoming  known  has 
Thousimds  of  men  in  the  pnme  of  life,  attracted  to  i~ 
hoj^  of  fortune  e.-isily  ac(|uircd  on  the  fields  of  the  IV 
seeing  patient  industry  everywhere  rewarded,  rear 
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iUboar. 
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^^^R' 


rity,  and  those  who  came  to  dig  for  gold  readily  turned 

a  to  their  former,  but  less  t?xcitini,%  pursuits. 

[leiit  *tt  New  South  Wales  has  nut  been  affected  by  the 

Id  to  the  same  t*xtent  as  tbat  of  VicloHa,  yet  the  nomber  of 

in  r*ctuttl  seiirch  for  tlie  precioui*  metnl  was  at  one  tuiie 

This  nniuV>er  hi»  gradually  decrease*!  ji*  the  fields  have 

^    '     ^     asures  contained  in  their  easily  worked  jilluvial 

nrrit  of  a  L'obMield  im  not,  however,  id  ways  a  losij 

y.      *UL<jr  tht  0^^''  lias  died  out,  the  digger  loakes 

ttgricultariht^  aiui  1  !*of  11  more  permanent  dmracter 

1  in  \mris  uf  the  Coiony  w  liich  but  for  the  prospector  would 

unkn^^**  n,  rind  but  for  the  farmer  would  have  remained  11 

now  requires  the  e3£|»enditare  of  capital  for  the 

i  saving  m;tchinery  •  and  tfie  miner  whose  ntock* 

(ig  appliances  consisted  solely  nf  a  pick,  a  aliovel, 

u-uJ,  in  tho  i;reat  majority  »>f  instances,  to  seek  other 

fc^till  the  minin;?  industry  of  New  Soutb  Wales  is  in  a 

ondition,  and  maintfdnA  in  euiployment  a  fair  pro[>or- 

^^  of  the  Colony.     31  any  of  the  gold-miners  have  turned 

Hi  the  silver,  cofiper,  and  tin  naues,  and  the  cottl  and 

tind  fjocupntion  for  large  nund)et*s. 

arried  on  Iwth  on  private  propeTty  and  on  lands  lensed 

t^,      MoHt  of  the  principal  coal-mines  belong  to  the  former 

'  "odin;;^  mines  for  other  minerals  are  on  lands  U/ased 

118  of   the   Ljtnd>*  and  Mining  Acta     Under  the 

Lfiudn  Act»  which  came  i Tito  operation  on  10th  June, 

land,    or   persons  who  had   made  agreements  with 

sre  engaged  in  bona-Jide  mining,  had  a  prior  right  to 

To  th<*  end  of  the  year  413  audi  leases,  repn> 

were  applied  for,   of   whrcli    94,   dealing   with 

idnei*  been  abandoned.     Fourteeti  leases,  amounting 

wcanw  granted  t^  holders  of  permits  to  search  ;  while  ^2 

^~         ng  3,404  aci*es,  were  applied  for.     The  extent 

ipied    under   authorities   to   search,    agreements 

I  ting  licenftes,  is  considerable*  hut  cannot  Vje 

.  ith  gi>ld,  silver,  tin,  and  antimony ;  and  the 

U  to  r^<  ivrt'h  for  the.so  uiinerals  on  private  lands  has,  in 

Iwrn   r?T- continued,  and   permits  pn*viously  issued    have 

to  the  ejctcnt  of  t)4/J76  acres  were  held  under 

l,  under  the  Mining  Act  of  IS74,  the  Minijig 

Amrmhmmt  Act  of  IStSi,  and  thfi  Crown  Lands  Occu pa* 

Dii  -->  <i*rT,r«»«  fthow  a  considrmble  decrease  on  those 

o  the  cancellation  or  surrender  of  a  large 

.«  '   date,   5,7*34  acres  were  held  under 

ai  >  or  aathorities  to  nane  un  or  under 

1,142  acres.     The  number  of  permita 
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to  dig  and  search  for  gold  and  other  minerals  in  force  was  311  ;  and  the 
number  of  permits  to  win  and  remove  minerals  reserved  in  Crown 
grants  of  freehold  land  was  195. 

Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Mining  on  Private  Lands  Act  the  fol- 
lowing royalties  were  collected  : — Gold,  on  alienated  lands,  28.  per  ol, 
and  on  Crown  lands,  1  per  cent. ;  coal,  large,  6d.  per  ton,  and  small,  3d. 
per  ton  ;  other  minerals,  5  per  cent,  on  value  at  pit's  mouth  or  site  o£ 
diggings.     The  Act  referred  to  abolished  royalties  on  gold,  silver,  tin, 
and  antimony  won  on  alienated  lands ;  and  the  total  amount  of  royalty 
received  from  such  lands  during  1894  was,  therefore,  only  £410,  and 
and  from  Crown  lands,  £13,552 ;  altogether,  £13,962.      The  revenue 
obtained  from  mineral  leases  and  licenses,  leases  of  auriferous  lands, 
business  licenses,  and  residential  leases  amounted  to  £17,874  ;  and  that 
from  miners'  rights,  to  £10,903. 

The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  number  of  persons  actually 
engaged  in  the  principal  departments  of  mining  during  each  of  the  past 
even  years.     The  figures  are  given  on  the  authority  of  the  returns  to 
the  Mines  Department. 


Minerals. 


Minen  employed  at  end  of  each  year. 


1891. 

1802. 

11,166 

9,049 

7,645 

5,889 

481 

600 

1,951 

1,657 

10,820 

10,514 

260 

396 

185 

237 

32,508 

28,242 

Gold    

Silver  aiid  silver-lead  . . . 

Copper    

Tin  

Coal 

Shale  

Other  minerals 

Total 


8,278 

10,192 

2,986 

6,587 

1,214 

542 

3,499 

1,234 

9,301 

10,277 

253 

138! 

1,294 

214 

26,825 

29,184 

12,589' 

5,806 

716 

2,172 

10,469 

189 

868 


11,957   17,W 

4,709 

283 

2,024 

10,028 

385 

736 


1 


32,809 


30,122 


33.fi 


The  value  of  mining  machinery,  exclusive  of  that  used  for  coal 
shale  mining,  may  be  set  down  at  £1,400,000  ;  of  this,  £761,000 
sents  the  machinery  employed  at  the  silver-fields,  £545,000  that  on 
gold-fields,  and  £94,000  that  on  other  mineral  fields,  principally  cop] 
and  tin. 
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lie  sominary  given  below  shows  the  value  of  the  production  of  the 
ioos  nnnerals  since  their  tirst  discovery,  as  well  as  the  value  of 
oerals  won  in  the  ve^'ir  1894  : — 


KlneriliL 


CJold 

8i7vt?r  fWil  fiiivur-lead . 

Cotti    * ,- 

Shftle,. 

f  Vke  „...,„. 


uUmotiy , 

inith 

iiV^S) 

lof  iron    .... 
*  mineralB  . 


I 


VdJo& 


anting  IS&I. 


£ 

1^156.717 

2,289.489 

1,155,573 

31,781 

33,1200 

85/2»>l 

63,617 

18.744 


260 

670 

22,414 


Total  value  €    4,857.738 


To  end  of  ism. 


£ 

41,010,669 

18,0,S14»24 

29,5asj24 

1,6S5,71I2 

137,tM4 

6,M0,03r» 

3.733,386 

J74.314 

37J22 

l'».ril4 

r.Jli' 

182.U3U 


101,C03,73a 


be  seeti  from  the  fore^'oing  table  that  the  Colony  has  pro- 
I  various  minerals  of  the  tot^l  Vfthie  of  over  one  liuiidrt^d  MiilliunB 
Tlie  Bgures  given  fen-  oach  uiineml  agren  with  tliuse  shown  in 
iijiunl  report  of  the  Mines  Depai-tinent  for  ism,  except  those 
tg  t^  tin  and  copper.  The  ores  of  these  luetnls  ai'R  iniported  in 
J  QWiuitities  to  be  smelt^Hl,  and  the  refined  copper  ami  tin,  the  pro- 
of  this  stuelting,  are  usually  exported  as  domestic  produce,  and 
appeared  as  such  in  the  mini  Jig  returns,  which,  of  course,  is  an 
Under  the  hea/ling  **  ^Sundry  Minerals  "  some  of  the  items,  such 
»tone  flux  and  buildinjsj  stones,  included  in  tlie  report  of  the  Mines 
Qcnt,  have  been  excluded  from  tlie  above  return. 


Metallic  Mtnerals — Gold. 

cingst  the  metallic  minerals  found  in  the  Colony,  gold  occupies 
iiist  place^  both  on  account  of  the  <[uantity    which    has    Ijeen 
now  being   raised,  and  of   the  iotluence    which    its   discovery 
I  on  the  settlement  of  the  country.     The  date  of  the  discovery 
in  New  South  Wales  was  for  a  long  titiie  the  tlienie  of  raucli 
*■»%  and  the  question  as  to  the  original  dibci»verer  long  disputed, 
__F«igreed,  however,  that  the  existence  of  gold  was  known  to  the 
ities  during  the  early  days  when  the  Colony  was  a  convict  settle- 
but  for  obvious  .State  reasons  the  matter  ri3niaiiied  secret.       The 
p  then  tic  record  of  the  discovery  of  gold  is^  contained  in  an  extract 
tit  Surveyor  James   McBrians   Field-book,   bearing  date 
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IGtli  February,  1823,  in  which  the  following  note  appears: — ^"At 
8  chains  50  links  to  river,  and  marked  gum-tree^ — at  this  place  I  foiiiid 
numerous  particles  of  gold  in  the  sand  and  in  the  hills  convenient  to 
the  river."  The  river  referred  to  is  the  Fish  River,  at  a1)Out  15  miks 
from  Bathurstj  not  far  from  the  spot  to  which  the  first  gold-rush  was 
made  twenty-eight  years  after waixls. 

In  1S39,  Count  Strzlecki  found  gold  in  the  Vale  of  Clwydd,  and 
communicated  the  discovery  to  Governor  Gipps  ;  but  he  was  reqaested 
to  keep  the  matter  secret,  lest  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  gjM 
should  imperil  the  safc^ty  and  discipline  of  the  settlement.  The  Bev. 
W.  B.  Clarke  also  found  gold  in  1841,  in  the  Macquarie  Valley  and 
the  Vale  of  Clwydd,  and  expressed  liis  belief  that  the  precious  metal 
wouhl  be  found  abundantly  dispersed  thi-oughout  the  territory.  But  it 
was  not  until  tlio  ye;ir  1851  that  payable  deposits  were  proved  to  esM 
in  New  Soutli  Wales,  and  this  important  discovery  was  due  to  Mr.  £ 
Hammond  Hargraves,  v/ho,  on  his  return  some  time  previously  frOB 
California,  pointed  out  to  the  Government  the  localities  in  which  he  bad 
found  payable  deposits  of  alluvial  goKl,  viz.,  at  Lewis  Ponds  and  Sammcr 
Hill  Creek,  in  the  districts  of  rXiithui-st  and  Wellington.  Prospectiiig 
operations  followed  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  the  result  of  which.. 
every(»ne  is  now  familiar.  A  few  weeks  later,  rich  deposits  were  dil* 
ci>ven^d  at  Ballarat,  Mount  Alexander,  and  other  gold-fields  in  Victoiiaj 
and  the  world  witnessed  a  gold-rush  from  all  pai*ts  of  the  earth  to 
Colonies*  similar  to  tliat  which  some  years  before^  had  taken  place 
Califoniia. 

Native  gold  is  the  only  true  mineral  species  of  gold  which  has  80  1 
been  found  in  Xew  South  W.ak»s,  and  was  fin:it  met  with  in  ejisily  wofk 
alluvial  deposits.  Alluvial  diggings  have  always  attracted  the 
numbiT  of  minei-s,  as  the  precious  metal  is  dug  out  without 
appliances.  But  however  rich  they  may  be,  tliese  deposits  ore 
soon  worke<l  out,  for  their  area  is  generally  of  limited  extent.  In 
alluvial  ileposits  gold  is  found  jussociated  witli  a  variety  of  minenhi 
it  occurs  in  tin*  shape  of  grains  and  nuggets,  water-worn  in  appeanUMlk 
:ind  some  of  considerable  size.  Though  Now  South  Wales  has 
yiehh'd  nuir^rts  of  so  i-xtmordinary  a  size  as  those  found  in  the  n( 
>M>uring  Colony  of  Viirtoria,  some  splendid  specimens  of  that 
fonnation  have  nevertheless  l)een  unearth<^d  at-  various  times.  Tl 
July,  1S.*»1,  a  mass  of  gold  was  founil  on  the  Tuixm  Kiver  goli 
which  weiglie«l  100  Ih.,  or  l,i!72  oz.  In  November,  18r»S,  at  Burrai 
netir  Orange,  another  nu.£rg«*t  was  found.,  v.-hich  wiicn  nu'lt(Hl  at  theS^ 
Mint  gave?  K1S2  oz.  G  dwt.  of  pure  gold,  of  tlie  value  of  £1,389  Sa. 
A  third  nugg(»r,  calhil  the  Brennan,  \v;is  sold  in  Syibiey  in  1851 
£1,1^)6.  In  1HS(»  and  1SS2,  several  nugaets  which  were  un( 
Temora  weighed  from  r»9  to  l.''»9  oz.  :  and  in  1S87  nuggets 
by  fiwsickers  in  various  parts  of  th(*  country,  four  of  which,  w«j| 
re8i>ectively  357  oz.,   200   oz.,    J  7  oz.,  and   32   oz.,   were  obtain. 
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ftw«l  n!K»*h*»r,  \r#*j>lmig  30  oz.j  at  Liioestone  Creek     The 

MJ6.,  wixs  iibt I  discovered  in   thi\i  ye^ir  at 

I  district,  and  was  wtirth  rtl»*»tit  JJ  1.230* 

iCi»veriMl  in  the  early  <laj»  have  lief*ii 

lierptd  iXH  wdi'kwl  out.  there  is  luiiplfi 

b«t  the  surface  of  the  countrj  iia*^  hoen  merely  scratcht?d* 

"i>r  "'T*l  T«!*-  1 t'  \  iMTinialy  prosecutGd  for  moat?  tliun  fartj 

ii  di  deponits  ave   uevertheltjss  hemgi 

<ii^,>  r-v.  ivii.  Ml   1  ..  iiitu-j  ftoppotted  tu  havf  been  thorough fji 
Thr*  ;^dd  formation  is  \*ery  widely  dilFusml  throughout  the 
'  tUfrcd  from  the  f;ict  that  the  gold  fields  of  Alber 

are  bi^tween  (»0()  and  700  nnlcs  dii^tAiit  from  each 

«nf  country  ei»ve red  by 
•  M>ciirfl,  exeeerltt  70,0001 
[f^^,  "vii,  dlii^^a!  Mud  ja  foriiiiitionfti 

pr«^ '•>  n  rt?d,     A  '  ^*\^  portion  of  thiA'l 

iii»*  fourtii  ot  the  whole  surfaco  of  this  Colony^  hits 
;  thn  pick  of  the  minor, 
own  to  th©  mining  public  tliat  niaiiy  mines  which  gav#t 
-'""■  rrsuJts  wen*  abAndmieil  in  the  early  days,  simply 
At   hrind   were  not  siifficiejitly  powerful  or  Wf*ll 
M   -v»ld  contained  in  the  foreij^x  matter  with  which  it 
ted.     At  Wattle   Hat,  on  the  Turon  Ilivi?r,  and  at 
' '    '  '  '  ,  gold  woH  found  in  deposits  of  iroa 
ifliii  i  Im*  in  a  very  lii^'h  degree  [wiyabla  j] 

Ihi^  I'*  years    ago,  when  apparently  j 

uy  knowledge  or  Hkill  to  oh Uiitt 
vvliok"  of  ilir-   gold   tliey  eontJ*ined.      IniprovtsdJ 
I    have  since  been   iiiventmli   and  a    ricJi  harvest  1 
T  who  shall   brini5  to  bear  upon  the  dev**l<jpmpnfc  [ 
rn  knowledge  and  appliances  such  a«  are  being 
in  other  countries* 

"'^^rt/rVeinM,  oecnrring  in  older  and  met  Amorphic 
platen,   chloritic  and  tiilcose  nchists,  as  well 
and  porjihyry.     Veiti  gold  in  aHHOciated 
^*»,  though  found  with  copper,  lead »  zinc/ 1 
s.      But  the  extractit»n  nf  f^old  hxna 
>  xtimsivp  niiteliiiiory  antl  ijjold-savitigd 
lie  ordimiry  min*T  I 
;  i>n  by  eompaiiieak 
ite->  iiiid   in    CarboniferouH 
r    in  the  Hawk»*Hbury'  sainl* 
I    side  ot  i^ytbiey  HaHwmr,  antl  ho  alsu'j 
i   (lirMij-h  the  sand  at  the  mouth  of  tha 
!«art  of  the  coast  of  Xr-w  .South 
i  ..- , .ui-e,  in  the  ftand  washed  by  ih« 
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wavos  of  the  Pacitic  Ocean ;  whilst  at  Bcnnagiii,  and  in  the  district 
extendin*;  between  Moruya  and  Eden,  important  discoveries  of  the 
precious  nirtal  have  also  been  made.  It  would  be  impossible  to  name 
every  j>ait  <»f  the  Colony  in  which  gold  is  found,  as  it  appears  tbroaghoat 
the  ^renter  part  of  the  t^'j-ritory,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  then 
I'xist  doiM)sits  which  will  offer  to  the  prospector  or  the  miner  a  profitable 
I'n^ld  of  eiiiploynient  for  many  years  to  come. 

Tiie  following  table  whows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  gold  reoeiTed 
for  coinages  at  th(^  Mint,  and  exported  during  each  year,  since  1851  : — 


Year. 


t^uantity. 


oz. 

ISTil 

144,120 

18.V2 

818,751 

18r>8 

548,052 

1854 

2.37,910 

1855 

171,367 

lS5<i 

184,600 

1857 

175,940 

1858 

286,798 

1S59 

329,36.3 

IWJO 

384,05.3 

184)1 

465,685 

186L> 

64(1,622 

1868 

466,111 

1804 

340.267 

18()5 

320,316 

186G 

290,014 

lt>67 

271.886 

180S 

255,662 

1SC9 

251,491 

1870 

240,858 

1871 

32.3, 6(M) 

1872 

425,129 

1873 

;<61,784 

Value. 

1       Year. 

(^antity. 

Value. 

£ 

OZ. 

£ 

468,3.36 

1874 

270.823 

1.040,M 

2,660,946 

1875 

230,882 

877,flW 

1,781,172 

1876 

167.411 

613,190 

773,209 

1877 

124,110 

471,418 

6^->4,594 

1878 

119,665 

430,03s 

689,174 

1879 

109,649 

407,219 

674,477 

1880 

118,600 

441.5tt 

1,104,175 

1881 

149.627 

568,513 

1,259,127 

18S2 

140,4(>'9 

SaSfSSx 

1,465,373 

1883 

12.3,805 

458,509 

1,806,171 

1884 

107,198 

39S,«I 

2,467,780 

1885 

103,736 

378,0a 

1,796,170 

1886 

101.416 

368,291 

1,304,926 

1887 

110,288 

394,579 

1.231,243 

'       1888 

87,503 

317,109 

1,116,404 

1889 

119.759 

434.030 

1,053,578 

1890 

127,760 

480.989 

994.665 

1891 

153,3.36 

558,306 

974,149 

1892 

156,870 

589.178 

>        931,016 

1893 

179.288 

851,888 

1,250,485 

1894 

;«4,787 

1,158.717 

1,643,582 

1,395.175 

^    Total 

11,061,379 

41,010,888 

It  will  l>e  Rf*<*n  that  the  production  of  gold  in  1894  has  only  bi 
.surpassed  in  twelve  years  since  the  discoveries  of  1851,  and  that  itl 
larger  than  in  any  year  since  1873.  It  is  a  well-kno^Ti  £act  thai 
years  of  prosp(*rity  and  eiisily-<ibtain(Hl  employment  ])ersons  are  attnfill 
from  gold-mining  to  other  pursuits  which  (»fler  fewer  chances  of  aOBj 
nmlnting  rapid  fortunes,  but  more  security  against  loss  through  atetd* 
employment,  while  the  stoppjige  of  this  enqdoyment  forces  peopb 
turn  to  mining.  So  much  did  this  latter  experience  prevail  in  IP 
that  during  the  year  no  less  than  9,572  perscms  obtained  letten 
the  *^  Fossicking  Hojinl,"  (established  in  connection  with  the  Mine 
partment,  recommending  the  Supei-intendent  of  the  Government 
Bur(.*au  to  sup]dy  them  with  a  miner's  right  and  a  railway  pass,  on 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  pn.)w?ed  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  gold*! 
of  the  Colony,  where  they  thought  iLey  would  be  able  to  earn  a  li 
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Hbsickiiig,  The  fact  that  a  lar^sje  number  of  appliwitirjiis  havo  been 
^B  by  relatives  tuid  mates  of  men  engaged  in  such  w«»rk,  for  assis- 
^ft  to  join  them,  shows  that  these  men  must  have  iinpruvetl  their 
H|dii  by  pn>ee<*cHng  to  the  gold-lields,  and  hare  inducements  U> 
Hbi  there;  while  it  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  number  of  miners* 
H|i  sold  in  1894  shows  an  increase,  prolmVily  owin^  tc*  the  fact  that 
B^ers,  to  whom  rights  were  in  the  tirst  instance  i.s8ued  on  credit, 
|Ksubs^luentIy  purcliased  them  in  order  to  prnb_^ct  their  interests, 
■The  principal  seats  of  alluvial  gold'ininin;^'  are  the  Bathurst  and 
ludj^ee  districts,  and  the  country  watered  by  the  ah  rioiis  feeders  of  the 
Jpper  LiAchlan,  and  also  in  the  Tomut  and  Adelong  and  Braidwood 
liHtricts,  in  1880,  the  Temora  gold-tield.Sj  in  the  .^lurruniljidgee  din- 
itkt^  abcmt  30  t4i  40  miles  from  the  inland  town  of  Wagga  Wagga,  were 
btef^rered,  and  were  for  some  yeai*s  in  a  tlourishing  condition.  The 
fistrict  is  now  drifting  fmm  mining  into  an  important  agricuUni-al 
irttleuient.  In  tlje  north  c»f  the  Colony,  in  the  New  England  district; 
in  the  coMst,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester;  and  in  the  extreme  north- 
|Hl^  at  Mount  Poole,  Blount  Browne,  and  Tibooburra^  the  gold-lields 
H^n  a  considerable  po]mlfition  of  miners.  The  system  of  liycbuulic 
mmg  is  adopted  in  only  two  or  tliree  mirjes  in  the  New  England  dis- 
nctj  at  Kiiindra,  on  the  southern  tablelands,  where  extensive  reser- 
voirs have  been  formed,  and  the  face  of  the  rr>cks  atLacketl  in  various 
1m*s;  atNelbr>thoiy,  nearB(»nd>ala,  wherp  the  Delegate  River  Hydraulic 
lluicing  Company  have  erected  machinery  cupuble  of  lifting  4»500,000 
;illofa«$  of  water  to  a  height  of  330  feet  in  twenty-four  hours;  ami  in 
lie  Shoalhaven  valley,  where  large  sums  have  been  expended  by  com-  | 
lames  in  endeav^ooring  to  bring  water  to  bear  for  sluicing  several  pro- 
iii«ng  l>eds  of  alluvium. 

The  principal  quartz- veins  arc  situatetl  near  Armidale,  Bathurat,  Hill 
!off,  Orange,  Parkes  and  Wy along.  The  districts  which  produced  the 
■B8t  quantities  of  gold  dyring  1894  wta*e Orange,  36/208  oz.,  nearly 
^Bora  Lucknow  ;  Culmr,  18,524  oz,,  of  whicli  7,796  oz.  came  from  one 
iR.  situated  at  Mount  Drysdale,  and  discovered  in  1893  ;  Hillgrove, 
1.0-^»0  nz,,  and  milgrove  West.  10,318  oz;  Pejik  Hill  12,231  oz. ;  Parkes, 
Wy along,  9,6l9oz. ;  Addong,  6,356  oz. ;  FaiHield,  G,0G2oz. ;  Mud- 
V  oz.  ;  and  Well ingti»n  (MitcheH'R  Creek),  5,208  oz.  Besides  the 
ioont  Drysilalc  gold-fiehL  alrpufly  mentioned,  the  most  important  find 
ktopent  years  was  nnule  at  Wyalong^  in  the  Liichlan  district*  The  first 
fkecting  claim  on  this  field  \s  as  registei^d  on  the  2Gth  December,  1893; 
^Rat  rush  at  once  ensued,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1894  there  wero 
rolMihly  nion*  than  10,000  persons  on  the  grotind.  At  the  end  of  1804^ 
^  arlult  population,  within  a  5-mile  radius  of  the  Wyalong  Court- 
0096,  was  estimated  at  3,825  males  and  930  females.  The  number  of 
Wft  claims  i^gistered,  to  the  end  of  the  year,  was  900,  of  which  about 
^■rere  being  worked,  121  had  been  surveyed,  and  perhaps  25  yielded 
^B  than  barely  payable  results.     Another  new  field  was  discovered 
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during  the  year  at  Garangula,  near  Murmmburrah,  which  is  said  to  have 
yielded  about  '2,400  oz.  At  Yalwal,  in  the  Southern  district,  one  mine 
yielded  4,000  oz.  for  two  months'  work,  while  the  richest  mine  was  lyinff 
idle  owing  to  litigation.  It  may  l>e  mentioned  here  that  the  Broken  HiO 
Proprietary  Company  saved  dunng  the  year  4,079  oz.  gold  from  thor 
silver  lead  bullion. 

Much  enterprise  has  been  shown  during  the  last  few  yean  in  tki 
search  for  gold,  and  quartz  reefs  have  been  opened  up  in  many  parti 
with  pmtitable  ri'.sults.  Old  workings,  which  bad  l^eeu  abandoned  yean 
ago,  under  a  pit'vailiiig  idea  tliat  they  were  valuable  only  on  the  sorfui^ 
and  which  bad  scurci'ly,  in  any  instance,  lN*<*n  testt*d  U)  a  greater  depA 
than  *200  fet-t,  have  l*e«»n  n'opened  with  veiy  encouraging  results. 

An  important  feature  of  the  gold-mining  industry  of  late  yean  ii 
that  while  the  number  of  p(>i*sons  employed  in  alluvial  mining;  aad 
th(*  ;;old  derived  fn»m  this  source,  liave  fluctuated  considerably,  qnaitt 
mining  ha.s  become  nioiv  and  more  a  })enuanent  industry,  the  yieU 
from  that  ^^ciurce  during  1«'^94  being  nearly  four  times  that  of  the  ynr 
1890,  and  much  in  advance  of  any  other  y<*ar  shown  in  the  subaequoil 
table.  Owiui;  to  tin?  large  number  of  men  sent  out  fossicking;  tht 
returns  for  \S^:\  and  lsy4  show  a  large  increase  in  the  nambar  e( 
alluvial  miners  as  compared  witli  the  few  years  inn  Mediately  preoedii 
The  numl)er  of  jx^rsons  engaged  in  alluviiil  and  quai'tz-mining,  and  tki 
pniduction  during  the  last  seven  years,  were  hh  follow: — 


1 
V4-ar.     ! 

I 

Nil  in  her  of  Miners. 

Prfirluction. 

.Mliivial. 

i^uartz. 

Allinial. 

(^rtz. 

No. 

No. 

oz. 

isss 

•4,.SI»S 

r^.jiio 

43/.M)o 

43,598 

l.sy.» 

ri.()2.3 

4J)m 

39,412 

S0,347 

IS'N) 

i\,:vn 

fi,L»S-» 

G.1.S79 

03.881 

iv.M 

4.74S 

G,41S 

r)0.713 

102,623 

\XW2 

4,{m 

o.OlO 

3.-),(h.'4 

121,846 

iM»:i 

0.401 

r)..vi6 

5.\.s:ui 

123,952 

l,sii4 

.S.742 

8,4(jr) 

!>;i,74-J 

231.045 

Tli<'  ;i'iM  fouiul  in  New  S»utli  Wales  is  never  absolutely  pure,al«afij 
containing  traces  nf  otlii-r  metjils,  such  as  c<»i)i>(?r,  inm,  and  bismuth,! 
«iften  a  fair  ]wieentau'<*  of  silver.     To  the  |»reseiu-e  of  the  latter  its  1 
yellow  colour  is  due.     Xew  South  AVaU»s  gold  is  gt'uerally  lighter  in  i 
than  Victorian  <;nld,  but  of  ;i  (h'<*i)er  yellow  than  that  found  inthel 
of  Southern  < Queensland  :  its  specific  gravity  averages  alx>ut  17*5l 

The  authority  tn  dig  fur  golil  costs  only  10s.  a  year,  and  entifcka  { 
prxsse.s.sor  not  only  to  rake  u]>  i^round  for  minim:,  but  also  to  ooea|Mfi»i 
a  mining  town>hip,  a  .|  acre,  or,  outside  a  town,  1  acre  of  land  isk 
business  site. 
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inee  employed  iii  quartz-mini^g  in  1894  numbered  246^ 
le  ui  3j467  lioi'se-power.     There  were  also  2^1  crushing- 
fmd  1,157  stiimji-lieada.      In  allavial  gold  and  tin  mining 
employed  27  steam  engines,  of  which  the  aggregate  horse- 
equalled  503,     The  value  of  the  machinery  employed  in  gold- 
in  estimated  at  X544,9H);      During  the  year  the  number  of 
more  or  less   regularly  empiuved    in   gold-mining    iti   variouB 
the  Colony   was    17/i07,   of  whom    16,447   were    Europeans 
iO  Cliinese.     There  were  8^465  perisons  engaged  in  quartz-mining, 
742  in  the  alluvial  diggings.    All  the  Chinese  were  employed  on 

fields. 
quantity  of  gold,  the  y»n>duce  of  New  South  Wales,  received  at 
dney  Mint  for  coinage  during  1894,  amounted  to  222,988  oz»,  of 
5  value  of  j£785,952»  the  average  price  being  nearly  £3  10s,  6d> 
The  gold  exported  during  1894  without  passing  through  the 
ountiul  to  101,799  oz.,  value<l  at  X372,563, 
average  w*eight  of  the  metal  obtained  by  each  miner  in  1894  was 
ca.,  valued  at  -£67  4s,  6d.     It  must  not  be  suppttsed^  however, 
lese  men  wei*e  employed  dunng  the  vvliole  year  for  s*>  small  a 
Many  of  the  miners  follow  other  pursuits  during  a  jwrtion  of 
\r\  besides  tliis^  there  were  several   new  fields    which   so  far 
ieldod  very  small    returns,   and  a  large  number  of   men  were 
in  prospecting.      Notwithstanding  the  large  increase  in  the 
cif  gold-miners,  the  figures  giving  the  value  of  tlie  metal  won 
Der  in  1894  show  an  increase  on  tho-se  for  1893,  when  the  average 
led  to  only  U*99  oz.,  vidued  at  £5i  9a.  4<1. 
BbUowing  table  shows  the  average  yield  of  gold  obtained  from 
^^^iMtsels  of  quartz  crushed  in  several  of  the  mining  districts 
1894:— 


Dwtrict, 

Qufljttiiy. 

Average 
per  ton. 

Ykld  of  Gold, 

Batbnrst     ,, 

18,660      1    IS  18 

«c    dwt.  gr. 
30,158    2  12 

T»inbaroora  ftad  Turon 

4,773 
51,943 

0     9  12 
0     4  13 

2,268  16     2 
11,784     0    0 

Soothern     ...4, ,.. 

Adeloog  and  Tnmut     . . . 

{>«»!  and  Uralla 

Hauler  uid  Macleay    . . . 
ClAretice  and  Ktchmond 
Mndgce 

e,059 

5,552 

22,501 

50(5 

704 

25,953 

1  13  23 

1     3  10 

0  10  15 

1  1     * 
1     3    0 

can 

10,293    7  15 
6»495  16  20 

11,990  15    0 
535    5     0 
SI  7  15     U 

11,309  16     0 

CoUr 

11,615  1  1     3     2 
1,248  1  1  14     1 

13,410     0     (1 

Kew  Kngland    

2, 125     0     U 

TotAb  and  average 

149,514 

0  14    8 

107,183  14     1 

2o6 
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The  number  of  fatal  accidents  in  gold-mines  during  1894  was  ninet 
— eight  more  tlian  in  the  pre>-iou8  year.  Twelve  men  lost  their  live 
auriferous  quartz-mining,  and  seven  in  alluvial  workings;  while  six  n 
injured  in  qunrtz-miiies,  and  one  in  an  alluvial  mine. 

From  the  date  of  the  first  discovery  of  payable  gold,  in  1851,  to 
end  of  the  ^-^ar  1894,  the  quantity  of  gold  produced  in  the  Australac 
colonies  represents  a  total  value  of  £370,450,779  extracted  in  the  at 
space  of  forty-tliree  years.  The  share  of  each  Colony  in  the  produd 
of  this  wealth  is  given  below  : — 


Colony. 

Value. 

Proportion 

raiwid  in  eoch 

Colony. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 

41.010,669 
237,784,942 

34,726,107 
1,694,086 
2.155,485 
2,907,194 

50,172,296 

percent. 
11-07 

Victoria   

64-19 

Queensland 

9-37 

South  Australia 

0-46 

Wnjitem  Australia . 

0*58 

0-79 

New  Zealand  

13-54 

Australasia 

370,450,779 

100-00 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  this  amount  was  produced  hf\ 
Cohmy  of  Victoria,  amounting  in  fact  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  wko 
New  Zealand  is  the  next  largest  proilucer,  New  South  Wales  coming  tU 
For  the  ten  years  ending  with  1893,  the  world's  production  of  goU 
estimated  by  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  as  follows :— 


Year. 

Value. 

Year. 

Value. 

18&4 

20,340,000 

1889 

24,699,000 

1885 

21,680,000 

1890 

23,780.000 

1886 

20,120.000 

1891 

26,130,000 

18S7 

20,155,000 

1892 

29,260,000 

1888 

22,139,000 

1893 

31,110,000 

BROKEN   KILL   SILVER  FIELllS. 
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ing  ehicfly  to   th<»  incr'easetl   production  of   the   .South   Afrkan 

litirs,  the  total  Viilao  of  goUl   pntducecl  in  1894  will  prohnl)ly  lie 

I  vt  hiiv»^  rpiiched  X38,000,000.     Of  tliis  amount  the  Austmlasiaii 

pnKluced  about  21*6  per  cent,  and  New  South  WaleH  alont% 

c«at 

BlLVCR. 

to  the  year  1882  the  quftiitity  of  silvrr  rai?^ed  in  New  South 
wan   very  fimutl,    hut   in    that  and   following  years  extensive 

fmim  of  tbiH  metal,  aasoeiat^^'tl  princi|jally  with  lead  and  copprr 
I!  Ltiade  in  various  parts  of  the  Colony,  notably  at  B4>onx*k, 
New  Kngltttid  district,  and,    bit^r  on,    at  Sunny  Corner,  near 

in<t|  and  at  Silverton,  Broken  Hill,  and  other  places  on  tlie  Barrier 


arisen tiferous  lead  ores  of  the  BaiTier  Ranges  and  Broken  Hill 

bin  of  New  South  Wales  have,  more  tlmn  any  other,  attract>ed 

Dn*    This  neb  silver-lield,  which  was  discovered  in  IHSIi  by  Charlas 

J  •  boundary  nder  on  Mount  Gipps  Hun,  extends  over  2,50Q  square 

[frf  country,  and  luis  developed  into  one  of  the  principal  nnning 

the  world,     Tt  is  situated  beyond  the  river  Darling,  and  on 

ttea  of  the  nei^hliouring  Colony  <»f  South  Australia.     In  the 

ini^e district  the  l(xles occur  in  Silurian  nietnuiurjihie  micaceous 

Utrudeil  by  granite,  porphyry,   and  tlitjiite,  and   tniverned  by 

Bji  rpmrt^  reef 5,  some  of  which   are  gold-beartiig.     'Flit'  Broken 

wltt  M  the  largest  as  yet  discovered.      It  variovS  in  width  from   10 

*  200  foet,  and  may  ^>e  trace«l  for  several  miles,  the  country  Iniving 

taken    up  all  along   the  line  of  tho  lode,   aiid    sulKlivided   iTito 

s  loMe«i  held  by  mining  Cirni panics  and  syndicates, 

n   Hill   Proprietary  Company  hold  the    premier  position. 

)  cted  on  their  lease  a  complete  smelting  plant  on  tlie  latest 

r>ved  princifiles,  and   have   enlisted  the  services  of  eom- 

r^r^;  whoiie  experience  has  been  gained  in  the  celebrated 

res  of  the  United  Statea     From  the  commi'nceiucnt 

fjiis  in  1H85  to  the  l>eginning  of  December,  1894»  the 

r  treated  2J44,02G  t^ms  of  silver  and  silver-leiul  ores,  pmducing 

Prs  tttL  of  »ilv<ir  an<l  258,538  tons  of  lead,  valutni  in  the  l#ondon 

Jit  X13,087,041.     lliey  liav^e  paid  dindends  to  the  amount  of 

and  brmuses  amounting  U*  X6 16,000,  l>esides  the  nominal 

bares  fmm the  several  "Bhx'ks,"  amountingt4*about£  1,74 4,000, 

II  the  mine  of  X7,584,000.     The  Bum  s^»ent  in  the 

nm  iif  plant-,  frimi  the  opening  of  the  pn»perty,  was 

_f  November,  181)4,  3,352  men  were 

Sd,  of  t'd  under  gi'ound,  458  on  the  sur- 

I  in  ^ttamiDg^  etc.,  7*^6  iu  Bmeiting,  and  511  in  miacellaneoug 
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occu]\iti(>ns.  The  mine  wa^es  and  salary  sheet  for  the  twehie  monthi 
was  £350,726,  including  £111,171  paid  to  contractors  and  £120,70! 
for  (juarrying ;  and  the  smelters',  refiners',  and  ore  dressers'  wages  aai 
salaries  amounted  to  £224,650.  The  net  profit  for  the  year  vai 
£740.595.  It  was  estimated  at  the  close  of  1894  that  the  mineflti] 
contained  al>out  1,000,000  tons  of  payable  oxidised  ores,  in  addition  ti 
lai'j^t*  quantities  of  conccntniting  ores,  which  can  be  reduced  to  profitaU 
smelting  oi-es  and  to  concent i'ate<i  sulpliides.  These  quantities  wonlc 
be  sudicient  to  keep  all  metallurgical  plants  connected  with  the  mine  nu 
ning  for  two  years  at  the  same  rate  of  working  which  had  been  in  lore 
for  some  time  before  the  estimate  was  made,  and  there  was,  besidei 
the  possibility  of  finding  isolated  bodies  of  ore  apart  from  the  main  lode 

Besides  thn  mines  at  Broken  Hill,  there  are  valuable  workings  a 
Silvortou  and  Thackaringa  in  the  same  district.  The  total  \-aliie  a 
mimrrals  cxpoi-ted  from  the  Barrier  district  during  1894  was  no  ki 
than  £2,251,729,  distributed  as  follows  : — Silver  ingots  (pure),  511,09( 
oz.,  valued  at  £61,194;  silver-le^id  bullion,  42,509  tons,  £1,543,038 
silver-lead  ore,  137,385  tons,  £644,896  ;  coi)per  oi-e,  80  tons,  £673 
copper  matte,  190  tons,  £500  ;  tin  ore,  25  tons,  £1,172  ;  and  iron  oni 
254  tons,  £256.  The  gold  w(m  by  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Oq» 
pany,  and  mentioned  on  a  previous  page,  is  hero  included  in  the  silvw 
lead  bullion.  The  (quantity  of  pure  silver  contained  in  the  items  emmMr 
ated  amounted  to  about  12,000,000  oz. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  success  of  these  mines,  numben  d 
miners  ^yvvc  attracted  to  the  district,  and  the  population,  which  in  180 
consisted  of  only  a  few  station  hands,  had  risen  to  a  total  of  24,4S 
souls  at  the  (late  of  the  1891  census,  of  whom  6,465  men  were  empkifrf 
in  and  alwjut  the  mines.  The  population  of  the  district  is  now  estimata^ 
howt'vei*,  at  less  than  20,000.  The  aggregate  output  of  tho  mines,  indrin 
ing  the  Proprietary,  to  the  end  of  1894,  was  valued  at  £17,790,687;  mI 
the  valu(^  ot  the  macliinery  in  the  Barrier  district  at  the  end  ti  tki 
year  was  £762,516.  The  proximity  of  Silverton  and  the  Barrier  Ah 
trict  to  the  Colony  of  South  Austnilia  could  not  fail  to  attract  lli 
attenritin  of  the  business  people  at  Adelaide,  who  were  not  skurti 
reali.se  the  advantages  which  they  would  obtain  by  attracting  towMil 
their  capital  the  trallic  of  a  i*egion  of  such  immense  wealth.  11ifilrf|; 
way  system  of  South  Australia  was  immediately  extended  to  the  1 
and  in  the  Colony  of  Now  Soutli  Wales  a  tramway  was  laid  down,  i 
connecting  the  town  of  Silverton  and  the  mines  of  Broken  Hill  ^ 
railway  to  Adelaide  and  Port  Pii'ie,  in  the  latter  instance  : 
land  carriage  by  s<ime70  t«»  80  miles. 

A  company  has  been  formed  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  i 
tho  rig] Its  in  New  South  Wales  of  a  new  process  for  the  i 
of  sulphide  ores.     Works  will  be  erected  at  Lake  Illawarra,  and  ' 
intende<l  to  smelt   refractory  gold  ores  as  well  as  silver 
machinery  will  l>e  capable  of  treating  200,000  tons  yearly. 
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le  qoAiitity  and  value  of  silver  and  silver-lead  ore  exported  from 
'  Soath  Wales,  to  the  end  of  1894,  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


surer. 

Silver  Lead. 

Value. 

Qoantity. 

Value. 

Tbtal 
Value. 

1 

On. 

MetaL 

II       oz. 
1     726,779 
1      38,618 
•      77,066 
M      93,660 
»    794,174 
i  1,015,4^4 
7     177,308 
1     375,064 
»     416,895 
»     496,552 
1      729,590 
\     330,661 
1     531,972 
.      846,822 

£ 

178,405 

9,024 

16,488 

19,780 

159,187 

197,544 
32,458 
66,668 
72,001 
95,410 

134,850 
56,884 
78,131 
94,150 

tons  cwt. 

191  13 

11  19 

105  17 

4,668    1 

2,095  16 

4,802    2 

12,680    3 

11.739    7 

46,965    9 

89,719  15 

92,383  11 

87,504  15 

155,859    1 

137,813    8 

tons  cwt. 

£ 

5,025 

360 

1,625 

123,174 

107,626 

294,485 

541,952 

1,075,737 

1.899,197 

2,667,144 

3,484.739 

2,420,952 

2,953,589 

2,195,339 

£ 
183  430 

9,384 

18.11^ 

142,954 

266,813 

492,029 

574,410 

1,142,405 

1,971,198 

2,762,554 

3,619,589 

2,477,836 

3,031,720 

2,280,489 

190    8 

18,102    5 
34,579  17 
41,319  18 
55,396    3 
45,850    4 
58,401     3 
42,513    2 

I  6.670,595 

1,210,980 

646,390  17 

296,353    0 

17,770,944 

18,981,924 

a  the  bulk  of  the  silver  is  exported  in  the  form  of  silver-lead  bullion 
ore,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  quantity  of  pure  silver 
until  the  product  has  been  realised  in  London.  A  calculation  based 
igures  i^ven  in  the  reports  of  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company 
amtii,  however,  the  statement  that  the  total  value  of  £18,981,924, 
min  the  above  table,  was  approximately  made  up  of  91,705,600  oz. 
m  silver,  value  £14,896,367,  and  of  328,900  tons  of  lead,  value 
K5,557.  It  will  be  seen  that,  although  the  figures  for  1894  show  a 
mat  as  compared  with  those  for  1893,  there  has  been  a  large  increase 
he  quantities  of  silver  and  silver-lead  produced  during  the  last 
jiara.  Owing  to  the  steady  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  which  had 
liy  set  in  before  the  opening  up  of  the  Broken  Hill  mines,  and 
1^  after  a  slight  recovery  in  1890|  has  since  then  been  accentuated 
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by  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver,  the  value 
of  tlie  output  has  not  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  its  quantity.  Etui 
at  th(i  ah-eady  low  prices  of  1890,  the  value  of  the  1894  output  d 
silver  would  have  been  worth  XI, 500,000  more  than  the  figure  at  which 
it  is  sot  down.  The  consocjucncos  of  the  rapid  fall  of  the  last  fev 
years  have  been  the  closing  of  some  of  the  smaller  mines,  the  non-pay- 
ment  of  dividends  in  others,  and  the  reduction  of  dividends  and 
working  expenses,  and  consccjuently  diminished  employment,  in  ihn 
largest  mines. 

The  number  of  miners  engaged  in  silver  and  silver-lead  mines  ia 
1894  was  4,208,  and  the  average  value  of  mineral  won,  per  miner 
engaged,  amounted  to  £544  Is.  7d. 

The  total  number  of  accidents  which  took  place  in  the  silver  mines  of 
New  South  Wales  during  the  coui-se  of  the  year  1894  was  twenty-eight, 
nine  persons  losing  their  lives.  Such  a  small  proportion  of  casualtieib 
when  compared  with  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  silver-minui^ 
whei*e  the  elements  of  danger  are  great,  must  bo  taken  as  reflectiilf 
considerable  ci-edit  on  the  management  of  the  mines. 

The  world's  production  of  silver  during  the  ten  years  ending  will 
1893  has  been  estimated  by  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mintli 
>>eas  follows : — 


Year. 

Ounces. 

Year. 

Ooncet. 

1884  1        81,597,000 

1885  ;        91.052,0(K) 
ISSG              93,276,000 
1887               9<J,  124,000 
18S8      1      108,827,000 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

120,214,000 
128,095,000 
137,171.000 
152,940,000 
162,162,000 

The  annual  output  of  New  South  Wales  is,  therefore,  about 
tenth  of  the  total  pixxluction  of  silver. 


Tin. 

This  mineral  occurs  principally  in  the  granite  and  basaltic 
in  the  extreme  noith  of  the  Colony,  at  Tentcrfield,  Emmaville, ! 
and   in   other   districts   of  New    England.      Tin   has  also 
covered  in  the  R-irrier  Ranges,  at  Poolamacca ;  near  Bombda» ; 
Monaro  district ;  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Lachlan ;  but  in  nonealMl 
districts  has  it  been  worked  to  any  extent.     The  deposits 
shape  of  stream  and  lode  tin,  and  are  worked  by  Eurc^MMi  i 
minei-s.     Although  this  mineral  was  discovered  by  the  Bar.  ^^' 
as  far  back  as  the  year  1853,  the  opening  of  the  tin-fielr'' 
Wales  did  not  take  place  until  the  year  1872,  from 
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year  1882  the  output  from  the  mines,  and  the  export  of  tin,  increased 
in  a  remarkable  ratio,  as  illustrated  in  the  following  stateiuent ; — 


Teftr. 

In^oU  wid  Ore. 

Tew. 

logoti  uid  Ore. 

£ 

1887 

£ 

l§72tol876 

1.032,*83 

311.889 

IS77 

248,906 

1888 

309.510 

1878 

214,613 

1889 

207,670 

1879 

256,732 

18D0 

179,0.37 

1880 

3.54/25*2 

1801 

13:i,963 

1881 

r)08,795 

1892 

152,994 

1882 

541,413 

1893 

126,114 

1883 

448,887 

1894 

8rj,264 

1884 

281,1 88 

1885 

m760 

Total  ' 

6,040,035 

1886 

277,545 

Tin  has,  it  will  Ije  seen,  contributed  in  a  very  considerable  degree  to 

leral  development  of  the  n.itural  wealth  of  the  Colony^  and  in 

f  value  its  aggregate  production  stands  in  tlie  fourth  place^ — next 

to  gold,  cool,  and  silver.    For  theyeara  1881  and  1882  the  value  of  its 

CxioctioD  was  even  in  excess  of  that  of  gold  ;  the  export  during  1894, 
vever,  was  smaller  than  for  any  year  since  the  opening  of  the  tin- 
fields.    The  prtxluction  of  this  metal  is  now^  ojie  of  the  settled  indus- 
Ififs  of  the  country,  and,   as  the  supply  is  practically  unlimited,  the 
tjMntity  raised  depends  almost,  entirely  upon  the  price  realised. 
In  1881,  when  the  tin-mining  industry  wns  at  its  greatest  height  and 
'  ity,  the  value  of  the  mineral  exported  had  increased  to  £.508, 7 9") 
-249,770  inl876.     lnl8S2the  productirin  of  the  former  year  was 
maintained  ;  but  after  that  time,  owing  to  protracted  dry  seasons, 
in  many  cases  prevented  mining  o)>ei-ations,  combined  with  the 
np&ratively  low  price  which  the  metal  brought,  the  value  of  the  out- 
tjut  decreased  considerably.     Another  cause  of  decreasetl  profhietion  is 
Lthftt  the  shallow  deposits  of  stream- tin  have  been  to  a  great  extent  ex- 
[kiiusted,  although  the  deep  deposits  and  the  tin-lodes  have  as  yet  scarcely 
if*n  touched,  as  nearly  all  the  tin  hitherto  |)roduced  has  been  fn>ni 
•  tu.^j   deposits.     The  principal  lodes  worked  during  1894  wen^  the 
l>le  Creek  Tin-field,  ne^r  Emmaville  ;  at  Tent  Hill ;  at  the  M.nvti 
lear  Glen  Tnnes  ;  at  Wilson's  Downfall  ;  and  at  Thjgha.   Tin  has 
und  at  Dora  Doi*a  and  other  places  on  thti  tapper  Murray,  and 
at  Euriowie  in  the  Barrier  District      Within   the    twenty- three 
ai^  tliat  have  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  the  tin-fields,  the  value  of 
exjKjrted  from  New^  South  Wales  amounted  to  £0,040,035. 
I  lie  alluvial  tin-fields  of  Tinglia  and  Emmavillo,  the  nuridier  of 
(biiiese  ensjaged  in  this  industry  greatly  exceeded  tlie  Euro|>eans.     In 
B94,  the  Chinese  at  Emmaville  numbered  216,  whilst  the  Europeans 
ing  alluiial  tiii*driftfl  and  tin-lodea  numbered  only  174.     The  total 
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nunil)€r  of  miners  employed  in  tin-mining  in  the  Colony  was  1,542,  ^ 
^^2G  Kuropeans  and  716  Chinese,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  employed 
the  Northern  Districts.  No  accidents  occurred  in  tin-mines  dur 
1894. 

Copper. 

The  principal  deposits  of  this  mineral  are  found  in  the  ceni 
l)art  of  tho  Colony,  hetween  the  Maoquaric,  Bogaii,  and  Darl 
Rivers.  Dejjosits  have  also  been  found  in  the  New  England  and  South 
districts,  as  well  as  at  Broken  Hill,  showing  that  tho  mineral  is  wid 
distributed  throughout  tlie  Colony.  The  very  low  price  of  copper  wit 
the  last  few  years  has  deterred  many  from  embarking  in  operations  wh 
< otherwise  showed  every  promise  of  success,  and  some  of  the  mines  wh 
hav(».  been  worked  for  many  years  are  closetL  The  principal  difficul 
common  to  other  ])i'anohc's  of  the  mining  industry,  lies  in  the  gr 
distance  of  some  of  the?  chief  copper-mines  from  tlie  port  of  shipme 
and  the  conscijuently  heavy  cost  of  laud  carriage.  With  a  reduction  in ' 
c«)st  of  piNiduction  and  of  carriages  the  coppei^lodes  of  New  South  Wa 
which  contain  ores  of  a  very  mucli  higher  percentage  than  those  of  nu 
well-known  mines  worked  at  a  profit  in  other  parts  of  tlie  world,  aim 
return  satisfactory  results,  notwithstanding  the  very  large  fall  in  pi 
wliich  has  taken  place  since  the  failure  of  the  copper  syndicate  in  18 

Tho  more  important  mines  are  those  of  Cobar,  where  the  Great  CU 
mine  re-comnienced  work  early  in  1804,  and  raised  in  that  year  13^4 
tons  of  ore,  yielding  GG5  t^ms  of  smelted  copper.  The  company  emploj 
250niondunngtheyear.  TheNymngee Copper-mining Com|mnyempl€g 
lilO  men,  and  raised  1,GS8  tons  of  ore  yielding  149  tons  of  smelts  ooff 
Tho  DuiTaga  Company  produced  G2'2  tons  of  copper :  while  the  prodnofi 
of  Blount  H(ip(»  was  135  tons,  and  of  Captain's  Flat  155  tons.  The  BpoI 
Hill  Propritftary  Company  also  saved  714  tons  of  copper  contaiiied 
matte.  No  <Uml)t  a  small  advance  in  the  price  of  the  metal  would OU 
increased  activity  in  the  c<^piKM-mincs  of  New  South  Wales, 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  copper  the  produce  of  ti 
Colony,  exjwrted  from  1859  to  1894: — 


Year. 

In;;otji  and  Ore. 

i        Year. 

1 

Ingots  and  Ore. 

£ 

1 

£ 

l«59tol87G 

408.071 

'       1887 

115,444 

1877 

127,;W6 

1888 

247,304 

1878 

209,030 

i       1889 

122,444 

1871) 

210,623 

!        1800 

84,107 

188<.» 

2(>8,700 

1891 

119.195 

lvS81 

257,884 

1892 

114,559 

1SS2 

182,473 

1893 

73,287 

1SS3 

472/J82 

1894 

63,617 

1S84 
1S85 

382,287 
170,i»3 

!    Total 

3,733,386 

ISSG 

122,990 

1 
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[Am  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table,  the  value  of  coppnr  exported 
I  the  Colony  during  1894  was  less  than  in  any  other  year  given,  a 
t  douhtle5y»  eauserl  by  the  closing  of  many  small  mines  owing  to  the 
eni u Herat iv<?  price  of  the  met^I. 

lie  lotAl  number  of  miners  en^a;^ed  in  copper-niining  in  1894  was 
There  was  one  accident,  which,  however,  did  not  have  (\  fatal 
^^ult,  recorded  in  such  mines  during  the  year. 

Irox. 

in  widely  ditfiified  throughout  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales, 
occurs   principally  in   the  form  of  magiietitOj  bruwn  hematite  or 
ite,  limonite,  and  bog-iron.     Deposits  of   chrome   iron    are   also 
M&guetite  is  the  richest  of  all  the  ores  of  iron,  sometimes  con- 
ng  a  little  over  72  per  cent,  of  available  m»^fcallic  iron,  though  it  is 
found  reaching  this  very  high  percentage.     These  ores  are 
distributed  throughout  the  Colony*     The  results  of  a  number  of 
mjtde   from   deposits   at    Brown^s   Creek,   in  the  County  of 
t,  luitl  at  Wallerawang,  where  vein3  were  opened  out  a  few  years 
that  the  samples  of  ore  yielded  from  40*89  to  56*85  per  cent, 
L»IL     At  Wall  el's  Wang,  a  variety  of  garnet,  containing  a 
lit«gfi  of  metal,  occurs  in  conjunction  with  the  ore  in  the 
\  is  described  as  **extremely  well  adapted  far  reduction  in  the 
Brown  hematite  or  goethite  occurs  in  very  extensive 
in  the  Blue  Mountain  Ranges,  the   principal  centres  so  far 
being   situated   at    Mittagong,    Picton,     Berrima,     Lithgow 
f,  Wallerawang,  in  the  Rylfttone  and  ^ludgee  Districts,  and  in  the 
of  Port  Stephens.     The  result  of  a  number  of  analyses  of  this 
of  ore  denotes  that  it  is  very  rich  in  metallic  iron,  containing  a 
i^e  of  42 '69  to  6448  per  cent,,  and  in  the  majority  of  case« 
per  <tert.  of  metal.     A  sample  of  hematite  from  the  Maitland 
>83  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.    A  sample  of  brown 
It  t  Pleasant,  near  Wollongong,  analysed  during  1891, 

64  2 ■'^  l^tr  cent,  of  iron.  The  value  of  these  deposits  is  enhanced 
aliiiOHt  invariable  occurrence  in  proximity  to  limestone  and 
Oc«al'beds,  It  is  fortunate,  aJFO,  that  the  main  lines  of  railway  pans 
r^Tough  Uie  regions  where  the  deposits  are  most  easily  worked. 
HJLiiitonite — a.  variety  of  brown  hematite— principally  occurs  at  Lithgow, 
Bkbnnk,  and  Bowenfels,  in  the  Blue  Mountiiins  ;  in  several  parts  of  the 
Sonter  River  coal-field  ;  and  at  BuUi,  in  the  lllawaiTa  District  This 
\  is  usually  found  very  rich  in  metal,  and  contains  an  average  of  over 
er  cent,  of  iron  ;  while  the  English  clay  l»andsj  which  are  mostly 
lies,  only  contain  about  30  per  cent,  of  metallic  substance.  It 
in  lenticular  layers  of  no  great  extent,  in  the  Coal  Measures. 
|*&on-ore,  which  is  impure  limonite,  is  principally  found  at  Mitta- 
and  assays  of  this  ore  gave  a  percentage  of  metal  equal  to  au 
irrenige  of  over  45  per  cent. 
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No  other  C.)lonyof  the  group  possesses  deposits  of  iron-ore  approaduDg 
in  extent  or  richness  those  of  New  Soutli  Wales;  it  is  therefore  probable 
that  at  some  future  tune  this  Colony  will  become  the  great  seat  of  the 
iron  industry  of  Australia.  As  illustrating  the  present  extent  of  the 
supply  rocjuired,  the  following  table,  showing  the  value  of  all  descriptions 
of  iron,  niachinory,  and  iron  manufactures  imported  into  the  variou 
colonies  during  the  four  years,  1890-93,  has  been  compiled.  Tlie 
amount  for  New  South  Wales  in  1894  was  £1,189,249  :— 


Colony. 


ISOU. 


1891. 


1S02. 


1803. 


ATtnn 

Inipoit^ 

loo-n. 


£ 

New  South  WalcB    2,715,841 

Victoria -  2,041,430 

Queensland    (534,000 

South  Australia    I     615,037 

"Western  Australia   j     1 56,S69 

Tasmania    :     181,639 

New  Zealand •     915,429 

Australasia    7,261,145 


£ 
3.086,001 
1.678,064 
618,179 
802.904 
234,241 
297,494 
855.599 


2,574,122  ! 

1,038.425  I 
621,701  I 
561,315 
221,652 
208.924  i 

1.000,915  i 


£ 
1,531,839 
715,271 
363.624 
405,214 
354,759 
153.771 


8.172,482  i  6,127,054    4.445,104 


£ 
2,096,951 
1,368,298 
534,601 
506,117 
241,8» 
210.4S7 
9S3.1tf 


6,501,4tf 


Tli(»  average  ye^'irly  import  for  the  four  yeiii*8  covered  by  the  abon 
statement  amounts  to  £2,620,951  for  New  South  Wales,  and  £6,501,441 
for  Australasia  ;  and  the  quantity  of  i)ig-iron  required  to  produce  tki 
matei-ial  lepi'osented  by  those  values  is  approximately  190,000 
and  4S0,000  tons  per  annum  for  New  South  Wales  and  the  whole  gmp 
of  colonics  rospoclively.  In  a  repoi't,  dated  January,  1891,  by  thelati 
]Mr.  C  S.  Wilkins(m,  Government  Geologist,  it  is  stated  that  the  iMi 
deposits  in  lli«;  districts  of  jMittag<mg,  Wallerawang,  and  Bylstone 
taine<l  in  M;cht  12,044,000  tons  of  ore,  estimated  to  yield  5,853,000  tOM 
of  m<.'tallic  iron.  These  districts  are  most  favourably  situated  for  tki 
establishment  of  smelting  works.  Some  yeai*s  ago  public  attention. " 
England  was  di-awn  to  the  possibility  of  manufacturing  iron  witi 
th<'  (Jol<»ny,  and  a  mining  exiM^i-t  wjls  sent  out  fii>m  that  country 
ins]iect  the  iron,  lime,  and  coal  de}>osits,  and  to  report  upon  the  proT 
cost  of  establishing  th(j  industry  in  the  Colony ;  but  so  far  the 
has  l>*<»n  without  result. 

T\w  ]»rincipal  works  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  from  the  Ot9 
situate<l  at  Ivskbank,  near  Lithgow,  where  red  siliceous  ore,  a^ 
22  p<n*  c<*nt.,  ami  bi-own  hematite,  yielding  50  per  cent,  metallie 
have  iM'fii  successfully  treated.     Abundance  of  coal  and  limefltona 
found   in  th*^   neighl>ourhood.      This  establishment,  however,  has 
ome  lime  abandoned  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron,  for  which  it 
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ly  built     The  work  now  carried  on  cons^ists  of  the  t*e-rulliiig  of 

and  the  luanufacture  of  iron   bars,  rocls,  and  nails,  and  of 

..-n.,...^^     Xlie  t|uantity  manufactured  from  scrnp  during  18 W 

valued  at  £17,170.     A  ftuccessful  attempt  has  been 

uiir;i-ung  to  nmke  gas-pipes,  etc.,  from  iron  smelted  fiom  the 

[tmd  tjkkvu  direct  to  the  mould,  without  tirst  making  it  into  pig-irtm, 

jofus  ag*i  the  iron  smelting  wurks  at  Fitzroy,  Mittagoug»   were 

blt&bfHi,   but  after  jtrodncing  a  considerable  quantity  of  pig4ron  tjie 

~~^  flis  wer«>  *liscontinued.     Somemuuples  nf  are,  coal,  anrl  lime><tMno 

in    thifl   ♦!) strict,    with   pig- iron    and    ciis tings   raanufactui-ed 

Lim,  bited  at  the  late  Mining  Exhiliition  in  London,  and 

d  a  li  -1.     In  the  Broken  Kill  district,  254  tons  of  iron 

[  vmlufHl  at  £l'5t>,  were  raised  during  1894,  chiefly  for  tlie  purpose  of 

AXTIMONV. 

nlK  of  antimony  occur  in  the  Colony  in  vaHou§  jdaoes,  chiefly 

Araddale,    Bathurst,  and   Bylstone  districts*      Tlie  princi]«U 

of  this  indujitry   is   at   HiUgrove,   near   Arnddale,  where    the 

rAlinr,  one  of  the  richest  in  the  Colony,   in  situatetL     The  i»re 

rork«'dl  for  ^old.     Tlie  results  of  a  number  of  annlyses,  matle 

Itithorities  of  the  Geological  Museum,  show  from  29*57  to  79*15 

,  of  metal ;    hut  Tiotwiihstanding  these  encouraging  fissays,   the 

not  b(^n  sufficiently  high  t<»  tempt  Australian  pruducers,     A 

iiMi'  ritnititity  of  antimony  was  raised  some  years  ago  at  the 

,  in  the  Macleay  district,  but  these  mines  are  at  present 

ive  been  opened  and   ]>artly  worked  near  Nand^ucca, 

[lltmke,  and  Ilazorback.     Tlie  value  of  antimony  raiijetl  during 

'  1  L  ^,<  14,  ami  up  to  the  end  of  that  year,  £174,314.     As  soon 

I    ».blf»  methotl  of  separating  t!ie  gold  fron»  the  antimony  ores 

Iroaucrd,  it  is  cxpinited  that  tlm  output  will  be  largely  increased* 


Manojlxese. 

tilii  ol  iD«l!igan^»^  f»f**  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of 
Bill  WaJea.      ^  ite,  in  the  fonn  of  black  oxide  and  m;in 

(dioxide,  Accui  lly  in  the  Bathurst  districts  and  at  Ben- 

W  »  Wen  found  in  the  Olen  Innes  district, 

N»  !        Some  of  the  specimens  analysed   have 

I  very  high  j»enrentage  of  metal ;  but  the  demand  for  manganese 
UV  is  very  trilling,  and  until  a  foreign  market  is  found,  or 
t>nca  re<|uiriug  the  metal  spring  up,  the  rich  deposits  of 
comparatively  untouched.     The  ore  is  found  exten- 
I    with  iron  in   coal  and   limestone  country,  and 
[  percentage  of  colialtk 
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Bismuth. 

Bismuth  is  found  associated  with  molybdenum  and  gold,  in  quarte- 
veins,  in  the  neighbourliood  of  Glen  Innes,  whence  the  quantity  raued 
has  been  chiefly  obtained.  The  principal  mine  in  at  Kingsgate,  where 
the  mineral  occurs  in  a  granitic  formation,  associated  with  molybdeoiim, 
mispickel,  and  tin.  This  mine  was  closed  at  the  end  of  1891,  there 
being  no  demand  for  the  minenil.  The  largest  mass  of  native  bismuth 
yet  discovered  in  New  South  Wales  weighed  more  than  30  lb.  The  vmlne 
of  this  metal  exported  up  to  the  end  of  1894  was  £37,722.  Deponti 
of  Cobalt  have  l>een  found  at  Bungonia,  Carcoar,  and  Port  Maoqnarii^ 
but  the  market  for  the  metal  is  small,  and  no  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  to  produce  it  on  any  large  scale. 

Platinum. 

Platinuiii  and  th(;  allied  compound  metal  Iridosmine  have  beenfonnd 
in  New  South  Wales,  but  so  far  in  inconsiderable  quantities,  the  latter 
occurring  commonly  with  gold  or  tin  in  alluvial  drifts.  It  is  believed, 
liowever,  that  th<^  beach  deposits  at  Ballina  and  other  places  on  the 
northern  coiist  could,  with  improved  appliances,  beproiitably  worked  for 
platinum.  15  cwt.  of  sand  from  this  district  were  forwarded  in  1891 
to  platinum  meL*cliant«  in  London  for  treatment.  The  tests  made  proved 
however,  that  the  small  ])ercentage  of  met-al  found  and  the  cost  of  extne- 
tion  barely  leave  a  margin  of  profit.  The  nu?tal  has  also  l»een  discovcnl 
at  Fili(?Id,  in  the  Parkes  district,  and  in  lodes  near  I^rokon  Hill  mI 
Orang*'.     At  Filield  about  1,000  oz.  have  been  produced. 

Other  Metals. 

Mirreury  in  the  form  of  CinnaKir  h«is  l)een  discovered  on  tbeOi^ 
ge;:;ong  Uiver,  near  llyl.stom*,  and  it  also  occurs  at  Lingara,  Solfeniiflk 
and  C<M)ma.  In  the  latter  ])lace  the  assays  of  on«  yielded  22  per 
of  HKMvury,  ]»ut  none  of  thi^  deposits  have  been  much  worked.  Inil 
rases  it  was  asso^inted  with  gold  and  other  minends. 

Chi-oiniuiii  is  fuund  in  the  luu'theni  portion  of  New  South  Wifc% 
ill  the  Clarence  and  Taniwnrth  distncts,  and  also  nearOundagaL  Iti 
usual Iv  ai-soeiatt'd  with  serpentine.  T\\v.  value  of  chrome  ez] 
in  \f<\n  wjwiXl 2,330. 

Trlluriuni  has  bet'n  «liseovered  at  Hingarsi  and  other  parts 
norihern  districts.  tliou^Ii  at  present  only  in  such  minute  quan^ 
would  not  repay  the  c«>st  of  working.  It  has  also  l>een  found  at  ~ 
Flat,  in  association  with  bismuth. 

At  iM'nidaie,  in  tlie  Snowy  River  <listrict,  a  lode  bos  l>een 
wolfram.  The  metal,  whieh  is  a  comjiound  of  tiingstate  of 
manga nesr,  has  also  been  found  in  the  2<e\v  Kngland  district. 

(M-apliite  has  Vkmmi  obtahied  at  rnderclill',  in  the  New  Enghadl 
trict,  tVom  a  lode  <»  t"t.  wide.     It  is  of  inferior  quality. 
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I  is  found  \isu.<i]1y  asRociaied  with  silver,  loadt  and  copp^,  but  the 

luLs  D'  It  profitiibly  worked. 

itfi  *>;  ,  .^*...  ais  ure  found  near  Alud^ee  and  Diibbo,  end  nlso  in 
>  liifltrjct,  wh*?r6  u  fair  quantity  of  thy  raw  inaterinl,  consisting 
lly  tif  purple  oxide  and  yellow  ochre,  has  betui  produc^tK 

Nok-Mktall!c  Minerai-s — Coal. 

carbon  if oroiiH  formations  extend  over  a  considerabio  portion  of 
ny,  au<l  '    *  '  '      »nm  h*iv'e  Imon  discovered  in    t 

At  pf*»  cmil*)Tiiniug  iiiduHtry  ia  contiii 

ulr>  iiDity  t-o  ports  uf  Kliipaiuiit 

r  th«  disposal  of  tht  com* 


in   the 
Ue   8v*liM 

ID    tli* 


Ih 


•vered  iii  the  Colony  in  the  year  1707  n*?ar  Mount 
lllnwarra  district,  by  a  nmn  naiiu»d  Clark,  supercargo 
*'«'*,    whiJc*   htj  wiis   end43AVOuring   to  reacli   Sydney 
L  ftftor  tlic  wreck  ol   tliat  vesuirl   in    Bujs^*  Strait, 
4M,M    V4rar  Lieutenant  Shoitland  discovered  the  Kiver 
iritli  the  c»>d'beds  ftituated  near  lU*  mouth.      In  182^,  tlie 
'       ^    '  V  ^     M  cl  a  grant  of  1,000,000  acres  of 

tred  upon  tli«m  by  charter^  of 
..    uIulJj  ^vcrc  known   to  exlnt  in   tlie  Newcjtutlti 
iit*«   were  ojRinifd  U|>»  and  profitably  wurkt'd  for  a 
111  yi*Ar.^  i  but  it  wa.s  not  until  tho  expiration,  in  1817,  of  th<^ 
epjnyftl    Hr    the   company,    that    the    coal-mining    indu.stry 
f  level  opment. 
-  i   the*  output  of  coal  only  reached  the  total  of 
ol    the    value    of    £13,750.       Six    yeani    afterwanU  thr 
h^/J    I,**«'M  doubled,  and   the   output    of    this   mineral  has 
ir  by  year  until  coal-mining  i«   now  one  of  tht! 
Liie  Colony.     NewcawUe  ia  singularly  well  titled  by 
Liiin   to  bt*come  the  port  of  supply  for  all    the  oountnej*  of  iht» 
tJti         '^  '    roal-laden  vtiSNcls  lt?a\ e  itH   wharves,   not 

ihf'  s,  liut  for  China,  ludia,  the  Piuriiii:  iSlopit 

1  atii  Mauritius,  the  t  ape  of  tiiMjrl  Hope,  and 

hrm  h^^n  ntnrlp  >*y   the  <tov^prni7^tpnt  for 
►  eoci  and 

lb  The 

^^•U  of  ihf "  1.  1  titles  of  excellent 

*  40^73^  twnK  extracted  tn  it^iT,  the  quantity  ndned  under 
iTti.iTi  ritid  enterprieie  had  in   1891  fxpandetl  to  tlie  hi-ri' 
'jHiS  ralued  at  X1,742,79G.     Thin  wa»  the  1m 
—  -Tnoe  the  eommenctmient  of  eoabuuning. 
m     ;  ♦iB    tons,    valued    at    1'1,4^;2,3.S8— altl. 

uiiii  oi  ni««  precixUi^  yijar,  wad  the  .second  largest  on  recor'i. 
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The  outpat  in  1S93  fdl  to  3,278,328  ton«,  vakiml  at  jeMn,723;  jml 
in   1 8114  it  wna  again  to  3,672,076  ton8,  vnluod  at  X1,155»573. 

r-quaiitity  mjKt*<l  in  1H94  was  only  8urpa.s8fd  in    1«H91  nod    1^92p 

"ii*ough  the  frill  in  price  its  total  value  was  tUe  lowest  for  any  year 

1882.    ITp  to  the  end  of  1894,  the  total  quantity  of  e«.nl      T-  "-^    » 

the  New  South  Wales  mines,  fn>m  liieir  openiDfr  in  t! 

the  century^  ;iinniirit<»d  to  6 4, 634 J 60  ions,  Vfilued  at  i  ^i. 

The  deposits  found  in  theliluc  Mountains,  near  tli  nulwtt.y 

^iK^hich  ruiiH  alon;;^  their  crest,  at  Katoomlm,  Lithgow,  ^  ii>d 

elsewhere,  supply  a  portion   of  the  re<|uirementfl  of  ^ 
industrial  centimes  in  its  neigh iMjurlnxjd,  as  well  .^i  *4e»ier 

district  of  the  Colony.     Coal  is  alaa  mined  at  Ber  ^  pU 

in  that  district,  whence  a  large  quantity  of  the  coai  ix)n- 
southern  districts  of  Uie  Colony  is  obtained.     The  area  ov^  ull 

is  distributed  xa  vety  great,  and  h;is  been  computed  at  L' 
mile-s  ;  besides  this,  it  is  known  to  underlie  the  Hawkesbuv^     ,*.* 
in  and  around  Sydney.     The  diamoncMrill  was  used  at  Creniomo 

^ne^ir  Mositman's   Bay,   for   the    purpose  of  a.<;certaining  i^'    *^ 
Kisted  beneath  the  metropolig.     A  depth  of  3,09'!  ft  w;i> 
ieepest  bore  yet  put  down  in  Australia,     CohI  was  met  wiiii,  but 
rcii*k  was  dtHcontirmecl,  as  there  was  every  i*ea8on  to  believe,  fnim 

"iwsition  of  two  dolerittc  dykt's  met  witll,  that  a  volcaiuc  di»turl 
BUcK  w^  i?5  oft^»n  found  in  the  Southern  coal-tieldH,  bad  occurred  at 
particular  spot.  It  wa.s  considered  to  Imve  bet»n  proved  ihni  tho  flUi^ 
coal  nie-'isureR  extencled  under  Sydney,  and  it  was  it«so!vr<i  to  pat 
another  hope  about  iialf  a  mit^  diKtant  from  the  ]>rc\'ious  on©,  and 
w.'iv  brtwcen  the  two  dykes.     Tho  new  bore-hole  was  the  I'l/'-^t 

|fi  1  in  Australia,  the  boring*bit  being  5J  in,  in  dl 

t€44| ...  .,  ui  bringing  up  a  4J-iu.  core.     A  commencement  w^-.  x.i,v.»' 
this  work  at  the  eml  of  1891,  and,  after  carrying  the  l>ore  down 
depth  of  2,929  ft,  a  very  valuable  discovery  of  gufMl  fite«ixn  cwA 
UKide.      The  seam  is   10  ft.  3  in.  in  thickness,  9  ft»  '2  in.  of  it 
wnrknble.      iStf*ps  have  Inten  tiiken   to  float  a  con) pa v 
work  ihtn  mine.     A  coal  «eam  6ft.  6 A  in.  thick  has  li 
^'  '     E»itnt*»,  near   Livprpoc»l,  at  a  ch^pth  of  2,5^^  ft.     Cti 

f  MiTid   in   the  Clarence  serie^^,    thout^b   if  hn^  T^rrf  yrt 
fy.     Three  seams  havr 
I  Several  parties  have  I  ^ 

ami  at  the  mine  at  Aberdare  l.^»0  ton*  of  ir<»^^  «-*<»ai  have  iirtfti  obi 
fn»m  a  seam  6  fin  thick.     The  quantity  of  ooal  in  th*»  .nn!   i 
down  to  a  depth  nf   1,000  ft,  and  e.vcludjng  Muims  1< 
t*-sttmatwl  by  thr*  1 1 overnment  Geologist  at  78,198  mltin-i 
<  Nt inmti*  nJloWJi  for  or\e-thinl  lo*w  in  working, 

Thenar-        r       '    -  -     -       ^    it  h  Wale.  i 

wa8  91,  ;i  Tliftj  ; 

mcnt  to  9,  J  LU  puiioui,  ut  Mliuiu  ifl*jl  wcrti  cmpiuyed  uud<^r  ^ruuaU« 
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'  Above  ground.     The  ftvemge  quantity  of  coal  extracted  per  miner 
'  lonSf  HS  against  an  average  of  .196  tons  for  the  jirevious  yenr, 
-  luOB   fur    1892,      The  low   avenijnre    for  1890,  only  3G8,    ir 
'  J   for  by   th<5   strike   that  occurred  during   that  year,  but  a 
•   *- J-..|itie  hrnl  been  exhibited  ttioce  1882,  when  the  averugt* 
78  tons.      In  1894,  owing  to  the  smaller  number  of 
.  and  the  inci^eased  output  as  compared  with  several  of 
tr8,  the  average  was  the  highest  since  1885, 
table  shows  the  amount  of  coal  niised  in  Now  South 
itimbi^r  of  cotU-mineri  employecl,  during  each  of  the  last 


» 


Yev* 


PeT«niiii 


QUfttlt>  of  Cool  ntb«d. 


Total. 


liiiilU*. 


tfi^imU. 


1887. 


Ko. 

No. 

7,007 

6,027 

7.847 

«,34(* 

7.in>?i 

i\,:m 

5>,301 

7,«22 

10,277 

8,340 



10,169 

8.aii 

10,820 

8J18 

Ul,5t4 

8,024 

UKQ-2S 

H/2«^i7 

!M3l 

7,44)1 

io  jc-iiiTj 

i>.348 

7,$8e 

tou». 
2,M783<U 

2,i>::2,4U7 

3/2f>3,4U 

3,060,876 
4,037.929 
3J80.968 
3.278.32^ 
3,672,076 
3,332,079 


tona. 
4C;i 
3^0 
365 
344 
356 
202 
373 
300 
327 
4C»2 
35(1 


tons* 
511 
446 
447 
420 
438 
368 
463 
438 
306 
402 
430 


*  is  btdievwi  thai  the  industry  is  still  suffering  to  some  extent  from 

k8ill«ctii  of  tho  strikt?^  in  1887  and  1890,  which  not  only  caused  a 

ry  RURpension  of  trade,  and  deprived  the  Colony  of  tho  benefit 

ring  and  handling  some  600,000  toni^  of  coal,  but  induced  huyers 

ek  other  markets  for  the  supply  of  thdr  requirements.       Among 

diinj.%  thia  pmmoted  tho  development  of  the  coal-mines  in  Japan, 

s  of  latMiur,  otxd  can  Ix^  prixluce<b  though 

it  a    price  which  makes  it  a  formidal>1n 

iaa  coaL     Still,  the  output  for  1891  wa^  t  i  t 

V  [Wirt  for  the  year,  2,514,368  tonn.  exceen  of 

BTioiM  yf»r  by  6U2,404  ions^  and  even  that  ui  1889,  untd  then 

hit:lit'*it  on   record,  hy  1 2 (J, 666   tons.     In  1892,   the  total  export 

.  2,l»l|70rj  Urns;  in  1893,  t^*  1,835,090  tons;  and  in  1894,  to 

iMH      A   »rniiparison  of  the  ligures  for  1893  and  1894  <?how^ 

r^e  in  tlic  export  to  intercolonial  and  fondgn 

cu  «.->  Hi   .ML  liome  consumption* 
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From  the  preceding  table  it  would  appear  that  daring  the  last 
ytvirs  e\-ery  miner  working  underground  extracted  annually  an  avei 
of  139  tons,  which,  calculated  on  the  total  Aalue  of  coal  produced 
c([uivalent  to  £183  Is.  8d. 

S'ortlHim  District. — Tii  the  Northern  or  Hunter  River  District 
numl)er  of  ci)llienes  under  ofiicial  inspection  in  1891  was  60,  employ 
a  complement  of  7,077  |>cr8(ms,  5,773  of  whom  were  miners,  wheel 
etc.,  t'liiployed  umler^^-ound.  Tlie  quantity  of  coal  raised  amounte< 
2,005,143  tons,  or  fully  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole  production  of  1 
.South  AVjiles.  This  was  an  increase  of  401,603  tons  over  the  1^^ 
iov  the  previous  year,  l>ut  248,100  t(»p.s  less  than  the  output  of  II 
tho  hi«;htt^t  on  reci»nl. 

The  following'  table  shows  the  «;rowt)i  of  the  coal  industry  wii 
th(*  last  ton  y(*ars  in  the  Hunt<rr  District.  It  will  be  seen  that 
<iuantity  cf  mineral  raisorl,  and  the  number  of  pcrscms  employed,  stea 
iiic-recised  up  to  tho  year  l'*^Sc?,  when  tlie  pnxluction  was  interfered  v 
by  the  strike.s,  and  that  both  the  nuntber  employed  ami  the  quan 
raised  have  lluctuatcd  .sinc(\  Tho  output  for  I'^^'Ol  v.-as  higher  t 
that  of  any  previous  year:  wiiile  the  prcKluetion  for  1894  wjis  \n% 
than  th'it  for  any  yea/except  1S80,  1891,  and  1892. 


Year. 


IVix»iiH  rcrj*oiis 

cin]>lo>  ^41  ill  I  cni]>loyeiI 
iiiid  uIhiui.    I      iimler- 

mines.  uT^mu'l. 


(^Miiuuity  of  (\ial  mJMwl. 


Total. 


No. 

No. 

toiia. 

1VS.J 

r>.rjho 

4,4(K) 

2^w^r^ 

ism; 

oj:a 

r>,«44 

2,i7s,iir> 

IssT 

<;,i»s7 

r,,217 

2.24:{,7!»2 

l>ss 

(».s7;i 

r>.7'>'> 

'-'.(Mir.ojj 

lSM» 

7,.->.vj 

«,2I(> 

2,(i24,:U7 

lS!:o 

7,^74 

U,34r) 

2J20,l>4li 

IsiH 

S..XO-* 

i;.7:?2 

2,8.-0/ri2 

1  ^\^'l 

J>/J<I4 

n.7s:i 

2,oii,7;;2 

IsfKl 

7..S72 

r).5i«:i 

2,203.4Sii 

IMU 

7.M77 

."».77n 

2,6a5,i4:{ 

I'tT  iH-r^tJii   I  Her  m 

t-ni|iio.ve(l 


,  eihpKo  Ki\  In 

und  alioiit 

inim-.-. 


t<):i». 


:{io 

347 

2«!> 

;m:) 

VAS 
.-JOS 


iindirr- 


tons. 


460 
432 
4:^0 

42S 

4^ 
S85 

451 


Si'iitii'^nt  iJisb-ivf. — In    tlh*  Southern    OistHet    ilfcre  were  m| 
lifteen  eiillieries  under  ollicial  ins])Cction,  ^'ivin*;  einployment  to^ 
jM'rMiis>.  <»v  w  hoi II  1,'N3  were  at  work   unch-rtcnmnd.     Thetse 

exhibit  a  decrease  «j:  [)(>  per.-:ons  <'mployed  in-nnd  about  the 

<\0  uniler;rniuii«l  woikfTs,  as  compared  with  thjK-e  so  engaged  J 
Th»Te    was    also    a  deci'<;a.se  of  17,400  tons  in  the  pruduo  ' 
total  ({Maiiiity  raised  in  1^^U2  was  932,^^73  tons,  the  lar^^est  out 
in  one  year  in  the  district.    The  next  hi;;hehi  ti^urcs  were  eho^ 
w  hen  >S  1,470  tons  were  raiiied  ;  in  li:f94,  when  the  outpat  l 
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in  L-^Ol,  with  837,873:  aod  in  1888,  wlieu  796,806  tons  were 
An    impetus    was     given    to    the   tratle  of    these   colllerie.^ 
^hthef{trikeatth«KewGastle  mines,  which  caused  a  large  dmnand 
lie  aOQtb^m  ooah 

history  of  coal  pnxluction  in  this  region  for  the  last  ten  yeara 
gatbc^red  from  the  following  ttible : — 


Quftntity  of  CooJ  imlKd. 

Ymr, 

■  A 

Pet  picrson 

Per  person 

ToW. 

employed  in 

eniploved 

^■.^.—■L 

andabimt 

mider- 

i 

minm. 

Kfi^umJ. 

Ko, 

No, 

tons. 

tons. 

tOIlB. 

,       J886 

l,34S 

91S 

453.728 

3,16 

494 

huBse 

l/2im 

947 

370,830 

2S6 

390 

HP^ 

1,313 

0H2 

37<i,(J5>t 

287 

3S3 

^s^ 

1,676 

1,244 

796,806 

475 

(MO 

idso 

2,CW5 

1»59S 

70J,572 

33» 

430 

1810 

1.950 

1,434 

rm.^m 

305 

417 

1891 

2.()07 

1,550 

837.873 

417 

541 

1802 

1.8(K) 

1,469 

932,H73 

502 

635 

ims 

1.851 

1,503 

aS4.470 

478 

588 

1891 

l.Toii 

K443 

S07,0G4 

494 

601 

kmUn^  Di^fricL— In  clie  West4?rn   Di.strict  there  w*rt%  in  1S94,  a 
of   IG  collieries  registered^  giving  employment  to  299  persons,  of 
ibm  245  were  at  work  undergronncl     From  the  subsequent  table,  it 
setn  that  the  output  in  1891  was  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other 
luring  the  decade,  not  even  excepting  1888,  when  the  demand  for 
&rn  coal  was  larger  than  usual,  owing  to  the  Hcarcity  caused  by  the 
t  in  the  Northern  Collieries.     The  tigurcs  for  1894  show  an  increase 
}\  tons  compared  with  those  for  the  previous  year,  but  are  lower 
those   of  any   other  year  since   1885.     Tlie  average  quantity  of 
per  ni icier  m  much  greater  in  the  Western  collieries  than 
I  in  Uxe  Colony.     Tliis  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  but  chiedy 
'  thickness  of  the  seams  and  tJ»e  TO«»re  friable  character  of 
tU*  the  circumstance  that  the  coal-beds  are  almost  liorizon- 
generdlly  at  small  depths  ;  in  some  cases  the  mouths  of  the  pits. 
]f©d  by  means  ni  ail  its  or  tunnels  insteiul  of  shafts,  so  that  the 
fur  winning  c<ml  is  much  greater  in  those  oiines  than  in  those 
-i^*<rlH,     But  though  the  output  is  greater  per  miner  than  in  the 
ouK,  the  price  for  hewing  is  lower,  so  that  the  earnings 
^ii.ii>niual  miner   do  not  differ  greatly  wherever   the  mine  ia 
kaied. 

following  table  shows  the  growth  of   coal   production    in   the 

region  during  the  last  ten  yeard.      Until   1891  the  ]»rogress  was 

r,  and  in  keeping  with  the  advance  of  settlement  in  the  portion  of 
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the  Colony  extending  from  the  Blue  Mountains  to  the  Darling,  in  ^wU 
the  Western  collieries  have  a  monopoly  of  the  coal  trade ;  but  duri 
the  last  three  years  the  output  has  decreased.  Situated,  as  these  mil 
are,  in  close  proximity  to  the  principal  iron-fields  of  New  South  Wal 
tlieir  f  utui*e  prospects  will  be  greatly  improved  should  the  manufturts 
of  iron  from  the  ore  become  an  established  industry  in  this  part  of  t 
Colony  : — 


Persons 

employed  in 

and  about 

mines. 

Persons 

employed 

underground. 

Quantity  of  Cool  raised. 

Year. 

Total. 

Per  person 

employed  in 

and  about 

mines. 

employed 

No. 

No. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

1885 

369 

309 

311,763 

845 

1,009 

1886 

416 

355 

281,229 

676 

792 

1887 

398 

340 

302,137 

759 

888 

1888 

752 

642 

339,594 

451 

529 

1889 

653 

535 

329,713 

505 

616 

1890 

636 

532 

343,232 

540 

645 

1891 

604 

436 

346.804 

688 

705 

1892 

450 

'        372 

236,363 

525 

635 

1893 

»)5 

261 

190,378 

624 

729 

1894 

299 

1        245 

199,869 

668 

816 

There  were  7  persons  killeil  and  40  injured  in  the  New  South  Wll 
coal-mines  during  1894,  making  a  total  of  47  persons  affected  I 
accidents — the  number  of  cases  terminating  fatally  being  smaller  ill 
in  any  of  the  previous  ten  years,  and  the  non-fatal  caaes  fewer  ill 
in  any  year  since  1885,  with  the  exception  of  1890,  when  the  nual 
was  3G.  For  the  decennial  period  ending  with  1894,  the  mvMi 
annual  loss  of  life  in  the  British  coal-mines  was  I'S  per 
or  at  the  rate  of  175,932  tons  of  coal  raised  for  every  fiital  i 
In  the  Now  South  Wales  collieries,  for  the  same  pericd,  the 
2*7  fatal  accidents  per  thousand  miners  employ^  and  < 
tons  of  coal  were  raised  for  every  life  lost.  This  veiy 
of  fatal  accidents  in  the  Colony  results  from  the  AlUi 
1887,  when  81  miners  lost  their  lives.  The  cir 
ing  the  mining  industry  in  New  South  Wales  W 
expectation  of  a  much  lighter  average. 
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}  niiiubeir  of  accidents,  'with  the  proportion  of  miners  to  each  fatal 
Dti-fiit^l  cafie,  in  Kew  South  Wales,  is  given  herewith,  ixs  well  as 
btintity  uf  coal  raised  to  each  life  lost : — 


Number  of  niineni  om- 

^' umber  of  tona  ot  po*1 

Vtae> 

filoyed  to  eftch  person* 

nUatsd  10  each  pcrsuu. 

Injwed, 

Km«d. 

Injurod. 

KUled. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

IflK 

40 

It 

177 

G46 

71.971 

261.712 

M» 

4a 

29 

182 

270 

05.818 

97,594 

iW 

45 

94 

178 

85 

04.944 

31,092 

ih 

43 

15 

210 

620 

74,500 

213,565 

no 

57 

41 

180 

251 

64,134 

89,163 

1990 

se 

13 

291 

805 

85,024 

235,452 

IWl 

04 

21 

200 

615 

74J76 

192,282 

IMS 

77 

8 

136 

1,318 

4S)J03 

472,622 

im 

45 

13 

222 

771 

72,851 

252,171 

m* 

40 

4 

228 

1,304 

91,002 

524,589 

t  following  tahin  showu  the  quantity  and  value  of  cjjal  raised  in 
[>Iony  from  the  earlie-st  reeorcl  to  the  close  of  1894,  the  total  prf>- 
pn  being  64,634,160  tons,  valued  at  JE29,598J24  :^ 


Vfrtod. 


Qujuitlly* 


Av«niS« 
faiirlon. 


Valas. 


tona* 

».  cl 

£ 

Prior  to  1830 

5rK780 

10    0 

25,394 

1830  to  1839 

HI, (TO 

8    9 

50,525 

lHi(>,,    \H4\} 

:M9,9<JI 

9    2 

155.aS3 

1»50„   1H50 

1,481,761 

12  11 

K(K>A,924 

I860,,   1869 

0.174,132 

10    2 

2,1M}1,91(> 

1870  „  1879 

12,530,044 

U>    7         ' 

6,S3S,88S 

1880 

1,466,180 

8     5 

015,336 

1881 

1.769,597 

8  10 

603,248 

1HS2 

,        2,Um.282 

9    0 

948.965 

1883 

2, 52  J,  457 

9    6 

1,201.942 

ISH4 

2,740,Um 

9    6 

1,303,077 

1885 

2,878,803 

9    4 

1,340.213 

1880 

2,a^,175 

9    3 

1,303,164 

1857 

2,922,41»7 

9    3 

l,34»i,440 

1888 

3,203,444 

9     1 

1,455,198 

18S9 

3,tU-.5,632 

8  U 

1,632,849 

I           181»0 

3,Otin.S7fl 

8    4 

1,279.089 

H.     1891 

A  '  '  " 

8    8 

1,742,796 

B     1892 

7    9 

1.46*2,388 

^      1893 

:i,-Zt>,-v2>* 

7    2 

1.171.722 

1894 

3,072,076 

6     4 

1.155,573 

Tot4a 

64.684,160 

7  11 

29,598,724 

ko  other  articles  of  commerce,  h  subject 
tUictuations  ha\'e  to  a  large  extent 
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arisen,  in  the  past,  from  uncertainty  in  the  markets.  This  nncertainty 
no  longer  exists,  for  the  local  markets  and  those  of  the  other  Aostralitt 
Colonies  demand  a  large  share  of  the  coal  raised.  The  proportion  of 
the  total  taken  by  Australasia  increases  almost  every  year,  and  operates 
in  the  direction  of  steadying  the  price,  by  removing  the  principal  cause 
of  Huctuation.  TIic  highest  average  price  obtained  during  any  year  was 
in  1854,  the  lirst  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  the  third  after  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  gold  rush,  when  the  price  per  ton  was  not  less  than  208.  6(L 
In  1872  the  output  reached  1,000,000  tons;  ten  years  later  it  had 
increased  to  2,000,000;  and  in  1891,  to  a  little  over  4,000,000  tona; 
while  for  the  last  three  years  it  fluctuated  between  three  and  a  quarter 
and  three  and  three-quarter  million  tons. 

The  Colony  was  its  own  chief  customer  during  1894,  when  out  of 
the  total  production  stated  above  the  local  consumption  amounted  to 
1,546,951  tons,  or  over  42  per  cent  Victoria  was  its  principal  cus- 
tomer abroad,  taking  705,343  tons,  or  33  per  cent,  of  a  total  export  ot 
2,125,125  tons.  The  quantity  of  coal  required  for  local  consumption 
denotes  a  satisfactory  increase  during  most  years,  as  the  following 
ment  shows : — 


Year. 

Tons. 

Ye«r. 

1 

Tom. 

1885  ■    1,122,507 

1886  I    1,094,310 

1887  !    1,132,055 

1888  ,    1.279.572 

1889  !    1,267,930 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

1,239,002 
1,523.561 
1,589,263 
1,443,238 
1,546,951 

The  annual  consumption  per  head  increased  from  16  cwt  in 
25  cwt.  in  1894.  The  larger  use  of  steam  for  railway  locomotives, 
manufacturing  and  other  purposes,  as  well  as  the  multiplication 
works,  accounts  for  a  great  portion  of  the  increase ;  but  it  must 
borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  large  and  growing  demand  for 
coal  for  ocean-going  steamers,  which  appears  not  as  an  export, 
rcquired  for  home  consumption.  The  amount  of  coal  taken 
steamers  during  1894  was  little  short  of  300,000  tons. 

The  quantity  of  coal  supplied  to  the  customers  of  the  Colony 
shows  also  a  large  increase  during  this  period  : — 


1877 
andfoi 
of  guh 
also  Iwj 
bunkor. 
but 
by  1 

abroM 


Year. 

Tons.       :   Year. 

• 

Tons, 

1SS5   1    1,756,356 

1886  1,735.865 

1887  1,790,442 

1888  1,923,872 

1889  2,387,702 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1   1893 

!   1894 

1,821,874 
2,514,368 
2,191,705 
1.835,090 
2,125,125 

^^^P               EXPORTS   OF   COAL* 

^^Koai  tmrle  of  1890  wsus  hampered  by  the  strike  of  that  ym^ff 
>rt5  of  1891  nt^cesjsarily  nhowed  a  large  advance  ovor  thoHc  of 
llilt  even  if  compared   with  tbe  year   1889,  th^  trade  of   1891 
Bd  satisffbc^tury  pnjgrei^,  while  in  1 892  tbe  exports  fell  uot  only 
^Oi<c  oC  1891,  but  even  below  those  of  1889.     A  further  large 
ft  in  the  exjajfts  took  place  in  l>t93»  but  the  tigures  for  1894 
ftlight  re«o very,  although  they  art^  1h?Iow  those  of  1889,   1891, 

cust<jraers  of  New  South  Wales  for  Lna]  during  the  year  1894 
found  in  the  followin,ij  tJible,  from   wliich  it  will  be  seen  how 
1  the  circle  which  reliea  upon  the  Colony  for  the  supply  of  oue 
Sliief  necessarit^s  of  civiliiied  life  :^ 

Ibiantiy  or  Port. 

Tons. 

Country  or  Port* 

Toui. 

705,343   1  Mexico ,. 

11,028 

7,604 

7,161 

7j>fK 

4.280 

3/230 

2,373 

1,420 

883 

658 

450 

413 

283 

200 

182 

IfAteB 

277,575 
269,862 
180,329 
165,197 
86,879 
62,549 
46,983 
46,179 
38,552 
38,319 
38,187 
31,573  t 
27,334 
1^0,105 
17,019 
16,265 
12,746 

China     

jassi:' " 

^■■p**^^-"— 

Fiji 

C«ylon  ,,., 

United  Kingdom    ,„..„.  „. 

Ecuador    *.,.».  ., 

Tahiti 

Kaiser  Wilhclni'tt  lAiid 

Xt!W  Britaiu.. ♦ •...». 

le  iBlftndf 

n  lAlauds 

biiiE 

Aw^ibi^iia 

Bunnfih   ..,,.,,, *. 4. ,..»•.». 

HuiiBia „, 

»*««««••*•»•■«•>■••*••••••• 

Kcw  Guinea *...., ,,». 

CaroUae  lalaiid* »». 

MarshiUl  IslandB, „,  ^. 

Total 

2,125,125 

Jj 

MiJth  of  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  in  coal  is  enormous, 
HJnrther  expaniiioii  of  the  indu.stry  may  be  re>^ar<led  as  almost  a 
By,     A^  the  givat  AuHtralian   Continent  is   oidy  in  the  early 
Bof  the  development  of  iLs  immen^se  resonrses,  so  al80  may  the 
lumg  induatry  of  Xew  South  Wales  be  said  to  bo  in  its  infancy^ 
bwarer^  a  very  v^igorous  infancy,  givio^  promise  of  a  |L?roat  future, 
m  hVmth   WjUes  coal,  especially  tliat  obtained   in  the  northern 
Icompiirea  favourably  as   a  heat   producer  with   the  best  foreign 
Bt  haji  the  advantage  of  a  greater  sp>citic  gravity,  and  it  contains 
■^llmr.     The    rei^ult   of   analyses    muile    of    roals    from    various 
H^lyti  the  Colony  sliowed  tlutt  the  mean   Hpecttic  gravity  of  the 
■hi  District  coals  was  1'300 ;  of  the  Western  coals,  I'-Hti  ;  and  of 
Bthern  coals,   1*394  :   while  the  mean  of  a  number  of  samples  of 
IfCOiiJ  was  1*279.     Carbon  was  present  to  the  extent  of  7  J  28  j^r 
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eentt  in  the  Northern,  70*75  \ier  cent,   in  the  Western,  iinti  7t**40 
cent^  in  the  Southern  coal,  the  proportion  in  the  British  c<»ii 
percent*     The  proportion  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nnd  nifi  u 
much  the  same  in  the  Australian  as  in  the  British  coal,  but  the  J 
ha8  a  slightly  smaller  p>ercentage  of  ash»     The  8 team-prod uciri 
of  the  coal  fn»m  tfie  Northern  districts  of  the  C»»lony  is  aini 
to,  find  that  from  the  South    aud  We8t  a  little  below,  the  gi  ^ 
power  of  the  coal  raii^ed  in  Great  BritaiiL 


The  (luantitieH  of  coke  manufactured  in  New  South  AVali^s  dttricgctbc| 
last  five  years  were  as  follow  :— 

laOO .,...31,05*7  torui,  valucii  ftt  £41,147 

1891 30i308     ,,  ,»        £34,4ri 

1892 7,899    „  .,  £B,HSi 

1898 ITSo-S    ,,  ,»        £20,2.tS 

1894... :U.458    „  ».         £33.209 

During  the  same  peri*>d  the  imports  into  New  South  Wales  wriv>-J 

1890..M.^* 38,171  tout 

1891 ., 76,542    ,, 

1892 ..-.«.-... ..„..„ ....6l,S52    ,, 

1893 .*. *, .6I,«74    ,. 

1894,. 47,586    ., 

Almost  the  whole  of  this  was  imported  via  South  Ausimlia  t9  I 
IWrier  district,  where  it  was  used  for  smelting  puqM»sri5.     Thii 
of  the  South    Australian   Customs   Dejmrtment  show  thnt    bv  far! 
largest  quantities  of  this  coke  came  originally  hr>m  tfie  ITm 
and  from  Germany.     At  Broken  Hill,  the  Proprietary  O 
haveconaumed  about  1,000  tons  per  week.     It  &eeni8  a«iii 
stance  that  the  silver-miners  of  New  South   Walea  shouju  >u 
rely  on  England  and  Germany  for  their  coke  when  the  Colony  i 
unlimited  supplie.s  of  coal   from  which  excellent  coke  < 
factured.      The  smelters,  however,  complain   that    tho    - 
contains  6  [>er  cent,  more  ash  than  the  imjjorted  coke ;  •!> 
Iriahli^,  which  causes  th**  loss  through  abrasion  in  tramrj- 
tip  an  hii^'b  aA  9  [>.  while  the  coke  arrives  in  f^1l•  f«   -^ 

nx  to  bp  nntif  f<..i  -  the  fine  lead  ores.     It   i>    --it-"" 

of  t'  1  by  using  more  c;*r' 

liefore  burning.     Ifthiaw* 

Jd  noon  be  able  lo  mui..-^v.v.v  .i..    »,.,.;. 
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llreftdy  effecting  improvements  in  their  apparatus  for  making  ooke> 

I  expect  to  gi'eatly  impnive  the  quality  of  the  article  they  produce, 

lit  will  l>e  noticed  that  the  figures  for  1894  show  a  larger  uianufac- 

ijLnc)  a  smaller  import     At  tbe  old  BulU  mine  a  coal  Beam  6    feet 

lias  been  for  about  half  that  thickness    traneformed    inUr  a  sort 

i^lurat  cokej  apparently  through  the   intrusion  of  igneous  matter 

death  the  seam.     This  natural  coke  is  largely  used  on  the  Sydney 

isotors. 

till*  quantities  of  coke  manufactured  during  the  last    live  yeara 

Jew  Sftutli  Wales,  there  were  prcxluced  from  the  Northern  mines 

*6   tons,  S»,474   tons,    5,245   tonn,    12,262   tons,  and    13,002   tons 

lively  ;  while  the  Houthern  mines  produced  15,211  tons,  20,836 

2y6M  toiiay  5,590  tons,  and  20,656  tons  during  the  same  years. 


KER0SE51S  Shale, 

lib  mineral  is  f«jund  in  various  parts  of  the  Colony,  but  principally 

^Harth*y,  Katoomba,  Mega  long,  Bathgate,  near  Wall  era  wang,  ^Toadja 

I  Ororki   Herri  ma,  Mount  Kembla,  Burragorang,  and  Greta  ;  and  also  at 

t/rcM^k,  near  Murrurundi,  in   the  Oapertee  district,  «nd  in  the 

f  the  Wolgan  River.    The  shale  occui's  in  saucer  shaped  dep^its, 

i  iknes-H  fmm  a  few  inches  to  6  feet.     It  is  a  sjieciea  of 

i  if  to  the  Boghead  mineral  of  Scotland,  but  yielding  a 

1^  volatile  hydro-carlKm  than  the  Sc<*teh  mineiiU. 

upwards  of  150  gallons  of  crude  oil  per  ton, 

ihicfeetof  gjis,  with  an  illuminating  jx>wer  of  thirty-eight 

^fit  sperm   candles.     The  speci he  gravity  of    the  best  Joadja 

ikI  Hiirtley  shale  is  100,  the  amount  of  sulphur  040  per  cent,, 

yield  of  tar  40  gallons  per  ton.     It  is  found  advantageous  for 

witii  ordinary  coal  for  tbe  manufacture  of  gas,  and  is  largely 

I  to  Great  Britain^  America,  and  other  foreign  countries,  H6 

to  tbe  oeighbouring  Colonies,  for  gas  purposes.     On  analysis  the 

\lMi»u^itig  result  was  obtained  from  average  specimens : — 

*  f'T  Hydro<carboiia«  itickding  uioiflture 82*50  p«r  cent 

ikrWu  ..♦ » .♦♦ 6*50        ,, 

noo 


two  companies  have  as  yet  systematically  worked  kerosene 
th«.  n,Lniv  -t.hf  New  South  Wales  Shale  and  Oil  Company,  at 
lian  Kerosene  Oil  ami  Mineral  Compmy,  at 
.lui  xi..»..^^mba.  Theae  companies  not  only  raise  shale 
kbnt  ttbtci  manufacture  from  it  petroleum  oil  and  other 
production  of   kerosene   chale   from   the   opening  of 
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the  mines  in  1865  to  the  end  of  1894  amounts  to  804,069  too 
the  value  of  £1,685,792,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Year.    !  (^lantity. 


Average  prict- 
Iter  toil. 


Total 
value. 


1S65-67 

186S  72 

1873-77 

1878-821 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1S8G 

1SS7 


tons. 
7,419  I 
58,772  I 
71,108  , 
152,050  I 
4J),250 
31,618 
27,462 
43,r)03 
40,010 


£  8. 

d. 

3  n 

5 

2  13 

9 

2  12 

9 

1  18 

8 

16  11 
5  S 
9  0 
T)  11 
3  10 


£ 

2r>,749 

157,88(5 

187,793 

293,728 

90,861 

72,176 

67,239 

99.976 

87,761 


Year.       Quantit.v. 

I 


tons. 
34,869 
40,561 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Total...   804,069 


Aven)^  price 
per  ton. 


£   8. 
2     2 

1  18 


d. 
3 
3 


56,010 

1  17 

o 

1( 

40,349 

1  18 

9 

m 
i 

74,197 

1  16 

8 

12 

55,660 

1  16 

4 

1( 

21,171 

1  10 

0 

3 

1  11     1,6( 


Compared  with  the  year  1883,  the  pixxluction  of  the  two  years 
and  1885  exhibits  a  considei-abU'  decrease,  which,  however,  was  8 
what  compensated  for  by  the  liigher  price  obtained  for  the  shale. 
year  1886  sliowed  a  renewal  of  activity  in  the  production  of  this  mil! 
though  a  tendency  to  decrease  was  again  apparent  in  1888.  Ai 
factory  a<lv:ince  is  observable  in  the  figures  of  1889  and  1890  ;  fal 
1891  there  was  again  a  large  falling  oft',  although  the  price  per  too 
Is.  7d.  higher  tlian  in  the  previous  year.  In  1892,  bowever, 
(luantity  of  shale  pnxlucetl  was  considerably  in  excess^  of  thatol 
previous  year  since  the  opening  of  the  mines,  and  althouj;h  the  : 
was  over  2s.  lower  than  in  1891,  the  total  value  of  the  1892  prodw 
was  largely  in  excess  «»f  the  value  of  any  former  year's  productioDi 
considerable  decrease  in  the  output  took  place  in  1893  ;  and  tlie 
<luction  of  1894  did  not  amount  to  two-fifths  of  that  of  the  piw 
year,  while  the  price  per  toTi  was  68.  4d.  h»wer.  The  cause  ol 
irregularity  in  the  quantity  <»f  shale  mined  in  previous  years  lay  d 
in  the  uncertainty  of  the  demand  for  ex}X)rt,  although  the  qjam 
HMjuinnl  for  local  con su nipt i«m  hjis  also  gi-eatly  varied  ;  but  it  is 
stated  tliat  the  known  deposits  of  first-class  shale  are  nearly  worked 
and  that  there  is  little  hope  of  an  increa.seil  output  until  a  demanc 
a  lower-grade  mineral  arises.  The  number  of  miners  employed  il 
shale  mines  of  the  Colony  in  1894  was  220  under  ground  and  77  A 
gnmnd,  or  a  totjil  of  297. 


DiAMOXDS  AND   GEy-STONES. 

The  existence  of  diamonds  and  other  gem-stones  in  the 
New  South  Wales  has  b<»en  known  for  many  yean^  bat  no 
made  to  work  the  deposits  until  the  year  1872.  In  Hm  < 
following  year  several  deposits  of  diamantiferou 
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k  the   country   iieai*   Inven?ll,    in  the  New   Englajid  cHstrict,      The 

nuinljer  of  diamonds  found  in  Uie  Colony  to  the  end  of  1S93  is  eisti- 

tuAted  at  10*2,OOOj  tlie  largest  Wing  one  of  5  J  carats,  or  16*12  grains. 

The  di.imonrls  occur  in  old  tertiary  river  drifts,  and  in  the  more  recent 

j^i,    T  r.-^,^^j  ^j^jjj  them.     The  deposits,  which  occur  in  the  Inverell, 

Mittfigong,  Ciidgegong,  and  Narral>ri  di.stricts,  are  extensive^ 

not  yet  been  tlioroughlj  pr<.>spected.     Tiie  New  South  Wales 

-  nTf!  harder  and  much  whiter  than  the  South  African  diamonds, 

fjki  ifi*^  on  a  par  with  the  l>est  Brazilian  ^enis.     During  the 

P^  J  ]klal4icca  Company,  nearTingha,  found  diamonds  weighing 

aats^  valued  at  £878  08.     In  1891  no  less  than   12,000  carats 

uds  were  won  in  the  Tingha  and  Inverell  districts,  but  no  value 

I  given*      In  1892  as  many  as  2,250  diamonds  were  obtaintxl  fn»rn   the 

lonteChristoMine  atBingara  alone.     The  majority  of  diamonds  obtained 

I  this  di&ti-ict  weigh  from  i  to  I  carat,  while  the  largest  vary  from  2  to 

.^^^i.       Ij^  IH94  the  only  work  done  was  prospecting  in  the  Bingara, 

ig  and  Denison  Town  districts.     The  total  output  of  the  Bingara 

ici  u>  the  end  of  1893  is  said  to  have  been  about  150,000  carat^ 

[  at  £15,375,     Other  gem-stonoK,  including  the  sapphin^  emerald, 

^-nierald,  ruby   opal,  amethyst,  garnet,  chrysolite,  topaz,  cairn- 

'  X,  zircon,  etc,  have  been  found  in  the  g<:»ld  nAid  tin-bearing  drifts 

in  numerous  localities  throui^hout  the  Colony,     The 

try  Company,  in  the  Emniaville  difsirict,  have  sunk  two 

JB|t  and  50  ft.  re^ectively ;  and  2-!>,000  carats  have  been  won  in 

Pfctit-  Their  value  when  cut  and  finished,  if  of  the  best  quality,  is 

pHtl  £"I  per  carat     Owing  to  the  unsjitisfact^ry  price  obtainixl   for 

«ent  to  the  London  market,  no  work  was  done  during    1894^ 

icm^  opal  is  obtained  in  the  cretaceous  formation  at  White  Cliffs, 

^  Wilcannia.     One  leaseholder  during  1892  obtained  al>out  500  oz., 

at  over  £2,000.     The  production  for  the  two  years  1893  and 

is  stated  to  have  been  worth  £12,315  and  £5,684  respectively, 

t  ill  the  opal  from  this  field  was  valueiJ  at  as  much  as  £18  per  oz, 

I  liave  also  lx?en  found  in  basalt  near  the  Al>ercrombie  Kiver,  and 

[»fie  near  Lismore.     Turquoises  ha^  e  been  discovered  at  Mount 

Uf  near  Wagonga. 


-  is  known  to  exist  in  many  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  Imt  has 

*  yet  been  worked,  although  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  the 

especially  if  in  blocks  of  fairly  large  size  that  could  e^ksily  be  split 

plates.     It  iB  to  be  met  with  in  the  numerous  granitic  areas 

'  in  Tarious  parts  of  the  Colony,  especially  in   the   coarsely- 

I  ijrranitic  formations  in  the  Hilverton  ttistrict,  and  elsewhere 

ler  Ranges. 
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Asbestos, 


A»bestos  has  been  found  in  veins  in  serpentine  in  tlie  OaDdmi^ 
Batliurst,  and  Barrier  Bange  distncte- — in  the  laBt-uaiued  in  coK)sid«nhl» 

quantities. 

Alum-stc/ne  occurs  as  a  large  deposit  at  Bulladetah,  about  35  miltt 
from  Port  Stephens,  the  yield  averaging  about  80  fK?r  cent*  c»f  idttnL 
During  1894,  862  tons  of  alumite,  valued  at  £3,448^  were  ahip]M!yi  u^ 
England,  where  works  have  been  credited  for  the  treatment  of  Una  i»w 
ntatenal. 


Marble,  Building  Sto^ces,  Fire-Clays,  and  Blatesi. 

Tl»e  Colony  possesses  a  most  abundant  supply  of  all  tho  vario 
of  stone  and  other  materials  for  the  building  ^nd  adornment  of  i ' 
Marble  limestone  is  found  in  great  masses  near  Wallorawang,  B;i  lijr 
Molong,  JVIaruUn,  Tamworth»  and  Kempsey,   localities  wliicli  iue  -il 
within  convenient  distance  of  the  grent  arteries  of  communicatian  ;  and 
it  is  obtainable  in  all  its  different  varieties.     Marble  quarries  hi      '     ^ 
n[>ened  at  Cow  Flat,  Marulan,   Wallemwang,  Orange,  and  Tm 
but  only  those  of  ( bw  Flat  and  Marulan  are  being  workefL     V 
found  near  Goulburn,  Moruya,  Trial  B^iy^  and  on  Montagu  Islanii, 
iis  at  many  other  places  throughout  the  Colony.     Most  of  the   -mi-' 
hithoilo  used  in  Sydney  has  been  obtJiined  from  Moruya,  a  ]vv't    i^ 
180  miles  south  of  Sydney-     Lioiestone  tlux  is  supplied  %*} 
Hill  Kilver  mines  from  quarries  at  Tarrawingie,  which  an*  cor 
the  mines  by  a  tramway,  30  mile*  in  length;  the  quantity  so 
during  1891  being  74,057  tons,  valued  at  £65,357  i  during  1H0*-V 
tons,  valued  at  £93,031 ;  during  1893,  130,635  tons,  valued 
and  during  1894,  X9,990  tons,  valued  at  £69,290,      A  . 
wanled  large  quantities  of  limestone  fn*m  Myall  Lake  toSyi 
and  has  commencerl  the  nmnufacture  of  hydraulic  lime. 

The  HawkeMbury  formation,  over  w^hich  the  City  of  SvdneY  is 
provides  the  city  with  ati  inexhaustible  supply  of  >-     ' 

tjhest  quality  for  building    purpones.      This   mater 
Bled  for  arclut^^ctural  ellect»  lx*ing  of  a  [ 
;  Tery  easily  workcnl.     The  beauty  of  Hyfli 
|ue  in  no  inconsidt'rablo  degree  Ui  the  fret^  use  ui  thtm  r^xociUntX 

ftnei 

Basalt  or  bluestfme,  which  is  f<xt>enRively  u>^'d  as  Tt>'i 
^«»  balhi5tting  of  thf«  railway  lines,  is  obtained  at  Iv  ,.. 
re II nan  t  If  ills,  and  Bowral.     This  stone  lias  not  y^i  b#im 
ictent  for  building  purposes. 
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a  stone  even  harder  than  bluestone,  is  found  afc  Bowral  and 
*  otler  places  ;  as  a  building  material  it  is  equal  to  granite  in  soIitHty, 
and,  like  granite,  it  takes  a  l>eaiitiful  polisK  The  success  which  has 
attended  its  first  use  as  a  building  stone,  together  with  the  short 
distance  from  the  metropolis  at  wliich  it  is  to  lie  found,  will  no  doubt 
cause  it  to  be  extensively  used  in  the  future  for  large  structures. 
Kaolin  is  being  worked  at  Ticbboiirne,  near  Parkes,  The  clay  is  of 
lient  quality,  and  superior  to  the  best  obtained  in  England  or 

I  coal  measm*es  also  contain  numerous  beds  of  fire-clays  ;  and  in 

'  part  of  the  Colony  excellent  clays^  well  adapted  for  brick-making 

are  extensively  worked-     Slateg  are  fnund  in  several  districts, 

are  principally  quarried    at   Gundagai   and    in    the   surrounding 

rict,  aa  well  as  at  Bathurst  and  CTOulhuni.     It  will  be  seen,  there- 

that  the  Colony  has  no  need  to  import  building  material  of  any 

-iption,  as  it  possesses  a  supply  amply  sufficient  to  provide  for  its 

I  wants  and  those  of  its  neighbours. 


Probpectin«  Vote. 

ollowing  the  practice  of  the  neighbouring  Colony  of  Victoria,  the 
rnmeut  has  for  some  years  past  devoted  a  sum  annually  to  en- 
prospecting  for  gold,  and  in   1H89  the  comlitions  of  the  vote 
i  ao  amended  as  to  embrace  jdl  minerals.     Tlie  aniount  set  apart 
Bnally  until  1891  was  £20,000  ;  in  1892  it  was  raised  to  £40,000; 
Bt  in  1893  and  1894  it  was  again  reduced  to  £20,000.   Miners  desiring 
\  grant  from  the  vote  have  to  satisfy  the  Prospecting  Board  that  the 
ity  proposed  U}  be  prospected  is  one  likely  to  yield  the  mineral 
St  for,  and  that  the  mtxle  of  operations  is  suitable  for  its  discovery. 
[is  given  in  deserving  cases  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
done  and  of  the  necessary  implements  and  raateriala      Bliners  who 
been  assisted  from  the  vote  are  not  entitled  to  claim  any  reward 
at  may  be  offered  for  the  diaoovery  of  any  new  gold  ur  mineral  tields, 
St  gold-fields  of  permanent  importance  that  have  been  discovered 
of  the  Prospecting  Vtite  niay  be  mentioned  Mount  Car riogton, 
Fairfield,  County  Drake  ;  and  Garangula,  near   Murrumburrah, 
Harden. 


Diamond  Drills. 

one  of  the  diamond  drill  in  searching  for  minerals  dates  only  from 

L  and  boring  by  the  Department  of  Mines  commenced  much  later. 

Fdrilla  now  in  use  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  8tate,  and  are  lent 

rivate  persons   on  terms  fi.xed   by  regulation,   the  charges   heing 

m  application,  towards  cost  of  inspection  ;   £10  per  week  for 
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C08t  of  diamonds  and  wear  and  tear  of  machinery  from  start  of  bore  till 
completion  ;  wages  of  engineer  and  assistants ;  cost  of  tubes  damaged, 
destroyed,  or  which  cannot  be  witlidrawn  from  bores ;  all  charges  for 
freight,  etc.,  on  machinery,  both  on  1)eing  sent  and  returned  ;  and  cost  of 
all  fuel  and  water  necessary  for  working  the  drill.  An  abatement  n^ 
however,  ^ante<l  by  the  Mines  Department  in  special  cases. 

During  the  year  1894  the  depth  bored  was  557  feet,  the  charge  tor 
which  was  £510,  while  the  expense  to  the  Mines  Department  wu 
only  £4G8.  Jn  this  last  sum  is  not  included  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
drills  and  machinery  employed.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
totil  depth  bored  to  the  end  of  1894,  in  the  only  locality  where  opeim- 
tions  wei'e  carrieil  on  <luring  that  year,  t-ogether  with  the  arenge 
sinking  per  hour  and  the  cost  per  foot ;  diamonds  being  the  minenl 
sought  for : — 


L(M-ality. 


Strata. 


Total        ! 
dvpth  bored  . 

to  end  of    I 


Rate 

boml 

iKjr 

hour. 


Bingara 


'    ft.     in. 
Clay  and  basalt. 557    0 


inches. 
12-55 


Owing  principally  to  the  financial  depression,  the  use  of  the  < 
drill  lias  considerably  fallen  off,  the  depth  bored  during  1893  haW^fi 
.l)een  1,903  feet  ;  during  1892,  4,139  feet;  and  during  1891,  7,797 CBitT 
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PUBLIC    FINANCE. 

SViiTEM    OF    RkVENIE    AND    ExPKNDlTLIiK    ACCOUNTS. 

|N  the  18th  November,  1895,  au  Act  amending  the  Audit  Act  of 

1870  was  assented  to.     By  this  Act  it  wa.s  cl*?clared  **  thut  all 

opriations  from  the  Consoliduted  Revenue  Fund  shall  lapse  at  the 

» *if  the  financial  year  to  which  they  refer,  and  from  the  1st  day  at 

ft  li^OOf  the  cash  receipts  within  the  fioaneial  year  shall  lie  con&idere<l 

iAe  actaal  income,  and  the  cash  payments  during  the  same  period, 

actunl  outJay."      This  amounta  to  a  enmplete  revolution   in  the 

eiu  of  keeping  the   public  ai:counts,  introducing  what  is  u.simlly 

the  *'  cash  l>asis/'  a  system  of  aceount.s  which  obtains  in  several 

adjoLnin;^  Colonies,  and  has  been  found  to  work  in  the  interests  of 

ittmy  And  good  government.     Undei'  the  system  that  has  been  super- 

1,  the  expenditure  for  the  services  of  a  year  and  the  actual  expendi- 

dttling  that  year   couUl  only  be  shown  by  twf>  different  systems 

faecooi^tAL     When  a  sp^^ific  appropriation  was  made  for  any  service 

•  expenditare  incurred  under   such   authorisation   would  be  charged 

inst  the  year  for  which  tlie  v**te  was  taken,  iri-eapective  of  the  date 

the  payments  were  ma<.le  ;  and  for  this  reason  the  pubhc  accounts 

"  ji.ny  year  could  not  be  closed  until  all  appropriations  lapsed,  or  were 

itten  off  or  exhausted.     As  a  matter  of  practice,  when  the  expendi- 

exceeded  the  income,   there   w^ere  frequent  diflferences  of  opinion 

reen  the  incfiming  ami  outgoing  Treasurers  as  to  the   propriety  of 

*}^inf!^  items,  sometimes  of  large  amount,  to  particular  years,  with  the 

It  tb*t  conflicting  and  irreconcilable  statements  were  made^  to   the 

fti^on  of  the   uninitiated  and  the  detrinient  of  public  credit. 

onler  to  show   how  unfavourably  Estimates  of  Expenditure  and 

aue  realised  compare  with   one  another^   the  following  statement 

;beeti  compiled.     Tlie  figures  cover  ten  and  a  half  years,  during 
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which  period  the  revenue  appropriated  exceeded  that  realised  in  eve 
year  : — 


Appropriations  for 
Ser\-ioe(»  of  each  year. 

Year. 

irrespective  of 
the  year  in  which  the 

made. 

Gross  Revenue. 

Excess  of 
Appropriatiom. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1885 

9,402,381 

7,587,368 

1,815,013 

1886 

9,381,841 

7.593,050 

1,788,791 

1887 

9,053,862 

8.582.809 

471,063 

1888 

9,138,985 

8.886.332 

252,653 

1889 

9.493,776 

9,068.941 

426,835 

1890 

9,809,183 

9.494.584 

314,599 

1891 

10,758,952 

10,036,185 

722,767 

1892 

11,288,413 

10,501,104 

787,309 

1893 

10,513,158 

9,706,734 

806,424 

1894 

10.203.957 

9,459,235 

744.722 

•  1895 

4.877,863 

4,564,781 

313,082 

*  6  months  ending  aoth  June. 

For  the  years  succeeding  1891,  additional  appropriations  may  yet  I 
made,  but  taking  the  figures  as  they  stand  it  will  be  seen  that  duii 
the  ten  and  a  half  years  above  detailed  there  was  appropriated  for  tl 
public  service  the  sum  of  £103,922,371,  while  the  actual  reveal 
obtained  was  £95,479,123.  Fortunately,  the  expenditure  actutfl 
incurred  was  below  that  authorised  by  Parliament,  so  that  the  figoR 
just  given  merely  show  what  might  have  happened  had  tlie  authorial 
Parliament  been  fully  availed  of.  As  it  was,  however,  the  ezoev  4 
expenditure  was  sutHciently  serious,  as  the  following  statement  vl 
show.  The  figures  for  revenue  and  expenditure  are  exclusive  of  advaaM 
repaid  and  advances  made  resjH'^tively  : — 


Year.   ion^Revcnuc.  ^Si^Jj^K^inr  I  ?^^^ 


over  FIxpenditure. 


Excess  of  ExpsB- 

dttureoTOT 

Re^-eimc. 


1885 
1886 
18H7 
1S88 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


£ 
7,587.368 
7,593,050 
8,582,809 
8,886,:{32 
9,066,941 
9,494,584 
10,036,185 
10,501,104 
9,706,734 
9,459,235 


£ 
9,323.576 
8,536,411 
8,799,156 
8,625,563 
9,151,437 
9,419,683 
10,429.506 
10,684,039  ) 
9.427,547  } 
8.628.225  ) 


260,769 
74,901 


£ 
1,736,906 
043,381 
216,347 


303,381 

Cannot  be  stated;  expmdttav* 
accounts  of  thwe  yean  not 
closed. 
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P  the  last  three  years,  as  the  note  in  the  table  states,  a  comparison          ^M 
lit  be  institutcKi  between  the  revenue  and  expenditure,  as  the  ac-          ^M 
^  for  tlio^  years  aiv  not  yet  closed,  althour^^h  in  the  case  of  one  of          ^U 
k  1892,  the  ex{>enditure  charged  againat  the  year  already  exceeds           ^M 
Eoome.     This  peculiarity  of  the  public  accounts  is  strikingly  shown           ^| 
D  following  table,  which  is  brought  down  t<i  1891,  the  last  year  for          ^M 
b  the  accounts  are  closed  : —                                                                             ^U 

ISSSu 

1886. 

IB87* 

1888.    '     nm. 

1890.            1801.                   H 

r 

7,537,243 

1,071,613 

90,704 

0,070 

90S 

£ 

7,166.832 

1,274.224 

82.096 

11»827 

1,SS3 

£ 
• ■  * 

7,810,357 

934.251 

41,968 

13,180 

£ 

7,684,609 

O04,e03 

27,952 

6,789 

2,S50 

£ 

8.228.502 

877,ni 

37,240 

7.944 

£ 

8,470,708 

703,666 

142.847 

3,572 

9,483.045                ■ 
7S6,088      ^J 

208,6ee    ^^M 

0,777              ^M 

9,323.570 

«,S3«,4U 

8,790.156 

8.026,668 

9,1&1,437 

9,410.083 

10.429.500               H 

k                                                                  ■ 

■  expenditure  charged  against  1885  extended  over  seven  years,          ■ 
Booimted  to  £9,323,576,  of  wdiich  £7,5:57,243  only  was  incurred          ■ 
^g  ^e  year,  and  £1,780,333  iti  the  following  years;  and  as  further          H 
^^ting  the  anomalies  of  the   old  system,  it  may  be  mentioned  that          H 
revenue  for  the  year  was  £7,587,368,  or  £1,736,208  less  than  the          H 
1  outgoings,  and  only  £50,000  more  than  the  expenditure  within          H 
chargeable  to  the  year,  although  a  possible  furtlier  expenditure  of         ^M 
^65,13J^  had  been  providefl  for.     Such  being  the  ordinary  condition          ^M 
psounts,  it  will  without  difficulty  be  conceded  that  under  so  loose  a         H 
pn  a  succession  of  deticits  was  only  to  be  expected                                       H 
be  unacquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  State  finance  might  find         ^M 
Krd    to  understand   bow  it  is  possible  for  a  large  deficit  to  have         ^M 
nnlated,  and  an  expenditure  in  excess  of  revenue  to  have  been  still         ^M 
lier  indulged  in.     The  explanation  is  simple.     Through  the  opera-         H 
■Bf  irarious  Acts  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  accumulations  in  the        H 
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Post  Oifice  Savings  Hanks,  the  Treasury  has  at  its  disposal  large  bid 
in  trust,  and  by  the  use  of  this  money  the  accumulated  deficits  ha 
l)een  temporarily  met.  When  in  1889  the  deficit  was  consolidated,  si 
Parliament  authorised  the  issue  of  Treasury  Bills  to  pay  it  off,  tin 
bills  were  not  issued  to  the  public,  but,  by  entries  in  the  books  of  ti 
Treasur}\  the  necessary  sum  was  drawn  from  the  Trust  Funds  in  hsa 
and  invested  in  the  bills.  This  wfus  only  a  formal  operation,  as  li 
money  had  already  been  loaned  to  the  revenue,  and  the  issue  of  tl 
bills  sini]>ly  turned  a  floating  de1>t  into  one  for  a  fixed  term. 

The  references  to  appropriations  would  be  incomplete  without  tl 
subjoined  statement,  wliich  shows  the  total  appropriations  for  tl 
services  of  each  year  sulKlivided  into  three  heiuls.  ITie  amounts  pn 
in  the  tii-st  two  columns  taken  together  represent  the  Estimates  in-chi 
for  each  year : — 


AJiumiit  apiirupriatcd  ilurin^f  year. 

Year   ciul-'- 

inff  3Ur   i^iivtHaiftppropriAtioniji 
Ueconiber.  (Kixf<l  Statutory-  Lia- 
bilities). 


Annual  Votes. 


£ 

1885     1 

1,717,211 

18S6     ! 

1,914,526 

18«7 

2,082,306 

1888 

2.O0O..T2B 

1889 

2,126,879 

ISIH) 

2,481,145 

1891     . 

2,5a;j,116 

18<K! 

2,756,958 

189;{ 

2,924, 1  !«5 

ISIU 

8,<>28,297 

•18!)5 

1,472,412 

0,703.364 
6,824,816 
6,398,360 
6,416,595 
7,067,272 
6,742,928 
7,117,053 
8,045,007 
7,105,478 
6,750,537 
3,4<>5.451 


I       Tout  i 
Amount    appropri-.      tviSSSrf'iii^ 
atedi„«b«.^uc.nt^«J«^£Si. 
>**"*•  ,  fromJanuaqr.lA 

toJuiie,UHL 


£ 
981,806 
642,499 
573,196 
632.064 
300,125 
585,110 
1,108,78:^ 
486.448 
483,485 
425,123 


£ 

9,402,381 

9,381,841 

9,053,881 

9,138,98S 

•0.493,77« 

9,809,188 

10,758,968 

11.288,413 

10,513,158 

10,208,987 

4.877.868 


*  Six  months  endinK  SUih  June. 

It  will  ht^  noticed  that  there  is  a  large  and  growing  annual  < 
ture  ])i*ovidcd  for  under  Sp<^cial  Acts  apart  from  the  annual  i^pnipM 
tions  of  Parliament.  The  sinrcial  apprripriations  form  a  primary  cInK^ 
on  each  years  revenue  collections. 


Genkral  Banking  Acx'OUnt. 

The  sul)joine<l  ta})le  has  been  inserted  in  order  to 
<Tovemnient  l>an king  operations.     It  shows  each  of  the 
under  wliich  ihk^  Government  conducts  its  financial 
subsidiary'  accounts  are  operated  on  under  one  or  other  ol  tl 
•iuumerated.     The  Audit  Act  defines  that  all  the  accoanti  ov 
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;lie  Act  shall  constitute  the  Public  Account ;  however,  for  convenience 
)£  working,  the  Public  Account  includes  only  the  Consolidated  Revenu('^ 
Pond,  the  Trust  Funds  subject  to  the  Audit  Act,  and  special  suspenne 
leooants.  These  accounts,  with  the  Creneral  Loan  Account,  and  the 
Fnut  JHinds  not  subject  to  the  Audit  Act,  form  the  "  General  Account.  "^ 
rhe  cash  aide  of  this  account  for  banking  purposes  is  operated  on  under 
die  "General  Banking  Account";  and,  in  establishing  the  daily  balance^ 
the  aggregate  of  the  credits  is  set  against  that  of  the  debits,  and  so  long 
fts  ihe  former  exceeds  the  latter  the  whole  banking  account  is  in  credit. 
At  the  present  timcj  the  Trust  Funds,  to  which  attention  will  be 
Mbsequently  directed,  largely  assist  in  keeping  the  account  in  credit. 
Die  fttate  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  General  Account  on  the  Slst 
Deeember,  1894,  will  be  found  below  : — 


Credit  RalAnces  on  Slst  Dec,  18M. 

Head  of  Account. 

Amount 
invested  in 
Securities. 

Credit  Cash 
Balance. 

Total 

ffibUe  Aeoouni— 
fti»tFuiKLi(fubJect  to  Audit  Act)     ..        » 

Iff    Twawiry  £iUs  cur- 
..  ^witODSlstDea,  18M    1JA2,884 

OMhOverdnft Dr.  404,715 

BpKial  Suspense  Accountn— 
Qmml  Pott  Ottkx  New  ttroet 

Bcramption  Account                 ..Dr.  335,618 
OwlMUUia  Park  Account                 ..Dr.  109,411 

3,102,717 

£ 
2,019,4OT 

Dr.  999,739 

6,722,214 
Dr.  909,730 



Cbdtt  BOsnoe  of  "  PabUc  Account,'*  on 

SIrtDec.,  18D4 £ 

$M0«lIxMUi  Acomint        

Jm,  nrads  (not  8ubJ«c-t  to  Audit  Act)- 

TtmmoT  Noto0  Witbdnw»l  Aooonnt 

Otetel  TreMurer'8  Supreme  Court  Moneys 

Aoooants         

3,102,717 
343,784 

1,619,758 

1,177,196 

800,000 
426 

177,577 

4,722,47r. 

1,177,196 

300,000 
42(t 

521,861 

ttNft  Bstanee  of  **  Generml  Aooount"  on 

31st  Dec.  1604           £ 

3,446,501 

8,274,957 

6,721,458 

Consolidated  Revenue  Fund. 

Buioe  1885  the  state  of  the  Revenue  Account  has  been  unsatisfactory^ 

the  income  has  not  been  equal  to  the  expenditure  ;  hence  a  large 

has  aocamnlated,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  two  deficits — that 

1686  and  previous  years,  which  was  liquidated  by  Treasury  bills 

■d  donDg  1889  and  1890;  and  the  deficit  accumulated  during  the 


Tho  Iran  sac  tioua    in    connect  inn    with    tlie    Consolidatecl 
Fund  for  lSl»4j  and   the  accumulated  actual   deticiency   on  thai 
DecenUier  of  tJiat  year,  were  as  follow  : — 


Hr* 


Or. 


rofw    Rev  t  nun  coHtK'ted 
duriiii::  1  iffH  — 

taxfttiitn    ....,,    12,745,71  C 

Lund  liuvetiut , .   2,llid,l75 

feiiiJered  ........    t,^£>i,8l4 

General  muceUhiit^aui: 

TC?tipU 2USS,MU 


Debit  DAlahit'^ 

Tn^Mury  BllUetirfoBi 
CkAh  ovcnlraf t . . . 


ActiiflJ  ri^^flt'lfhcv^  fin  tlie 
Uwt  I>AH!iiib«r,  IbiH 

Tcvt^y 


410,477 


L,7fii,t^ 
464,715 


8,00&,713 


2,217,  RTO 


Amount  of  Accumulated 

Deflcleucy  uf  the  Coo- 

■oUdaled  Revc'nu*  PvtQ/d 

91)  ^ilHb  tiec^ntber,  11 

lYebitiry  Bills  cttrretit 

on  Slat  Becemtwr, 

nm , 

dull  oi'erdnlt  cm  3lit 
Dwemlxr,  Itm    . 

PftjinetiU  durinif  1604 — 
¥ow  Krvlcn  «if  VSn . 

M        IMS- 

IS       II      i»i. 


Adranc^  made , . 


12,tS3,311 


Tbtal. 


CONSOLIDATED  REVENUE  FUND, 


n9 


The  foregoing  statement  ciiimot  be  taken  as  cocnplet^^,  without  refer- 
ace  to  the  liabilities  incurred  at  the  close  of  the  year  last  given.  As 
Irendy  explained,  appn>priatioii5  made  against  1^*1)4  and  previous  years 
«fc  imexpended  or  not  written  off,  or,  more  properly,  not  surrendered, 
re  a  charge  against  those  years.  Thus  at  the  close  of  the  year  1894 
bere  was  outstanding,  and  not  included  in  the  foregoing,  the  sum  of 
11,281,162  which  could  be  expended^  or  hatl  already  been  expendtnl, 
Kttt  not  charged  against  that  or  previous  years,  and  against  which  were 
0  beset  advances  already  charged  but  to  be  repaid — £4 2 0,9 7 9— leaving 
net  liability  of  £860,183,  which,  when  added  to  the  sum  shown  in  the 
drying  table,  gives  a  total  detieiency  of  £3,077,783  as  on  the  31st 
)eoeinber,  1894,  Of  this  sum,  £1,752,884  is  accounted  for  by  Treasury 
ili^  leaving  the  floating  liability  £1,324,898,  This  second  deficiency 
ii  •ccrued  since  1886  j  but  it  must  bo  borne  in  mind,  in  discussing  the 
Bbject,  that  a  part  of  the  sum  mentioned,  viz.,  £750,000,  is  represented 
J  Treasury  bills  of  the  1886  deticit  redeemed — that  is  to  say,  the 
eficit  of  1886  and  previous  years  remains  intact,  and  a  further  deficit 
f £574,898  has  accumulated  in  eight  years.  Even  this  sum,  however, 
mid  be  reduced  if  allowance  were  made  for  the  interest  charged  against 
years  on  acconnt  of  the  Treasury  billB,  which  represent  the  deficit 


Financial  Position,  30Tn  Jone^  1895, 

[previously  mentioned,  the  financial  period  for  18D5  covered  only 
aths  of  tbeyear,coiiseijuently  the  position  *>t  the  Hevenue  Account 
atablishc^l  to  the  30th  June.  The  revenue  and  receipts  for  the 
c  months  amounted  to  £4,r>64,781,  which,  addeil  to  £382,047,  the 
repaid  and  to  be  repaid,  gives  a  toUd  of  £4,946,828.  The 
expenditure  during  the  same  period  was  £4,404,190  ;  and  the 
itiitajuling  liabilities  were  estimated  to  be  £392,508,  which,  added  to 
©actual  expenditure,  gives  a  total  of  £4,796,698,  or  £150,130  less 
an  the  receipts.  Tlds  surplus,  placed  against  the  deticit  of  the  period 
187-94,  will  reduce  the  estimated  deficiency  to  £1,174,768,  which  it 
jproposed  to  cover  by  Treasui-y  bills. 


"^  Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

Reliable  information  respecting  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
»loDT  dates  from  1815,  in  which  year  the  public  receipts  amounted  to 
U,€Z9,  and  the  expenditure  to  £19,980.  From  1815  to  1840— a  year 
emorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Colony  as  that  in  which  transportation 
ftBed- — the  advance  in  the  revenue  was  very  rapid.  In  the  latter  year 
public  receipts  amounted  to  £083, 112^  a  sum  not  again  reached 
■"[1S53,  two  years  after  the  discovery  of  gold.     From  1853  to  1859 
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the  1*6 venue  made  great  strides,  and  amounted  to  £1,522,668 
the  year  last  mentioned.  Ju  December,  1859,  the  separation 
Queensland  took  places  and  consequently  a  falling  off  in  the  revei 
occurred  in  the  following  year,  the  amount  collected  being  £1,308,9 
The  grosft  and  net  revenue  proper  for  the  years  given  in  the  table  w 
us  f(jllow  : — 


R«>funtlii,  in- 

Net Rcvcuuu  iiroiier. 

Year. 

Orr^M 
Kcveiiuc. 

cluding  chuncef 
on  collections. 

TutaL 

Per  InhaUtant. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£    8.   d. 

1800 

1,308,925 

28,209 

1.280.716 

3  14    9 

18(55 

1,771, l«-2 

38,080 

1,732,482 

4    6    8 

1S70 

2,102,697 

52,978 

2.049,719 

4    3    8 

1875 

4,121,996 

100,300 

4,021,636 

6  17    7 

1S80 

4,904,230 

97,841 

4,806,389 

6  II  11 

1881 

6,7(»7,963 

156.829 

6,551,134 

8  11     3 

1S82 

7.410.737 

192,151 

7.218.586 

9    0  10 

18S3 

6,470,:U1 

243,720 

6.226,621 

7    8    7 

1884 

7.117,592 

280,813 

0,836.779 

7  14  10 

1885 

7.587.;«)« 

200,817 

7.380,551 

7  19    2 

188« 

7,593,050 

218,235 

7,374.815 

7  12    2 

1887 

8,582.809 

205,854 

8,376,955 

8    6    9 

:k88 

8,880.332 

172,148 

8,71^,184 

8    8    3 

1889 

9,(XM),941 

191,211 

8,875.730 

8    6    5 

1891) 

9,494.584 

188,893 

9,305,091 

8    8  11 

1891 

10,031;,  185 

203,007 

9,773,118 

8  10  11 

189-2 

10,501,104 

4;«,5(r2 

10.065,602 

8  10    A 

1893 

9,7<m;,734 

207.3(54 

9,499.370 

7  16  11 

1894 

9,459,235 

158,524 

9,:wo,7ii 

7  10    4 

Th(^  fibres  n^latiii^  to  revenue,  both  al»ove  and  in  subsequent  ttU 
arc  exclusive  of  "Advances  rei)aid/'  and  in  dealing  with  ezf  "" 
"  Advanoos  made"  have  been  (?xclud«»d  from  consideration,  as  i 
undtM'  these  heads  do  not  ailect  the  ordinary  n^venue  and  the  expenfii 
therefrom.  The  terms  **  net  revenue  "  and  "  net  expendiinre,"  1^ 
lK>th  hen;  and  in  suUsequent  pa;reK,  are  to  be  taken  as  meaning  ra«|| 
and  expenditure  freed  from  the  transactions  just  mentioned. 

The  net  i^xiMmditui-e  for  years  corresponding  with  those  in  IImi 
Ktjitemciit  is  given  in  tlie  subjoiniHl  table,  it  lieing  assniiMd  ' 
accounts  are  on  a  cash  basis — that  is,  that  each  year's  bu 
p]et<'  within  tliat  year.     The  term  used  in  the  table.  "1 
rc'venue  of  current  year,"  must  not  bo  taken  in  a  literal  I 
four  years  during;  tlie  last  decade  has  the  revenue  sufiiosdJi 
ture.     T]iis  will  l>e  seen  by  comparing  the  annual  01 
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dow  with   the  revenue  for  the  corresponding  years  shown  in  the 
receding  tahle : — 


Year. 


From 

Revenue   of 

current  year. 


Net  Expenditure. 


Prom 

■ocumulated 

surplus. 


Total 


Net  Expenditure  per  Inhabitant 


From 

Revenue  of 

current  year. 


From 

Accumulated 

Surplus. 


Total 


f     1889 


£ 
1,284,568 
1,696,127 
2,550,002 
3,240,964 

5,129,028 
5,218,226 
5,631,499 
6,818,303 
7,531,771 
8,113,510 
8,786,808 
8,976,102 
8,471,755 
8,995,751 
9,210,992 
10,065,606 
9,931,411 
9,931,658 
9,178,706 


331,287 

407,523 

524,160 

732,065 

598,426 

241,610 

72,469 

13,815 

20,211 


£ 
1,284,568 
1,696,127 
2,550,002 
3,240,964 

5,460,315 
5,625,749 
6,155,659 


3,677 


7,550,368  I 
8,130,197 
8,355,120 
8,859,277 
8,989,917 
8,491,966 
9,001,444 
9,214,669 
10,065,606 
9,931,411 
9,931,658 
9,178,706 


£   8.   d. 

3  15  0 

4  4  10 

5  4  1 

5  10  11 

7  0  9 

6  16  5 

7  1  0 

8  2  8 

8  10  7 

8  15  0 

9  1  3 
8  18  8 
8  3  7 
8  8  9 
8  7  2 
8  16  0 
8  8  1 
8  4  1 
7    8  4 


£    8.   d. 


0    9  1 

0  10  8 

0  13  2 

0  17  6 

0  13  7 

0    5  3 
0    16 

0    0  4 

0    0  4 

0    0  1 

0    0  1 


£   8.  d. 

3  15  0 

4  4  10 

5  4  1 
5  10  11 

7  9  10 
7    7    1 

7  14  2 
9  0  2 
9  4  2 
9  0  8 
9    2    9 

8  19  0 
8  3  11 
8  8  10 
8  7  3 
8  16  0 
8  8  1 
8  4  1 
7    8    4 


m  1872  to  1877,  yean  notorious  for  the  wholesale  alienation  of 
Hie  estete^  the  J^Bsrtf  ««amqo  ^h^mi  oonaiderably  in  excess  of  the 
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annual  payments,  with  the  result  that  a  large  surplus  was  created. 
excess  payments  of  1878  and  1879  reduced  the  amount  somewhal 
the  surpluses  of  1881  and  1882  considerably  auirmented  the 
After  the  year  last  mentioned,  however,  large  withdrawals  were  i 
ally  made,  and  the  fund  became  practically  exhausted  at  the  end  of  '. 
From  that  period  till  1894  the  existing  deficit  has  been  aocumalati 


Sources  of  Revenue. 

The  Revenue  is  classified  under  four  heads — ^Taxation,  Land  Rev? 
Re4*eipts  for  Services  Rendered  (such  as  revenue  from  railways,  t 
ways,  water  supply,  sewerage,  posts,  telegraphs,  and  fees  of  va 
kinds) :  and  General  Miscellaneous  Receipts.  The  total  amount  v 
each  class  for  1880  and  subsequent  years  is  shown  below  : — 


Net  Revenue  from 

- 

Year. 

T«JcatloiL 

Laiidlb 

B^XJIUC. 

Per  In- 
habitaut. 

1 
Receipts  for 
Servi(N!S  rendered. 

ImwoimBhi 

1 
Total. 

IVr  In- 
habit&nt. 

TotaL 

TotaL 

Per  In- 
habitant. 

TtoteL 

Ik 

£ 

£   8.    d.           £ 

£    8.    d. 

■^ 

£    8.  d. 

£          £ 

IS&O 

1.371>,«i5  1 

1  17  10  .  1,005,327 

2    4    1     l,585.ti35 

2    S    0 

288.882 

1»S1 

1,730,424 

2    5    0  1  2,724,341 

3  11    3  1  1.930,332 

2  10    6 

U7.0S7 

1M2 

l,iJ(;i,GC3 

2    B    8  '  2,7!>7,470 

3  10    1     2,347,623 

2  18    0 

S11JB80 

lSs3 

1,^:.1.T37 

1 
2    4    2  1  l,403,r.77 

1  ir.    h    2,049,087 

3    3    3 

231,020 

lSte4 

2.100,713 

2    7    7     1,571».021 

1  1.-1    0    2,9l(K275 

»    5  11 

SM.770 

ISW 

2,20»!,42y 

2    7    7'  l,76n,«10 

1  18    2    3,128,815 

3    7    6 

276.801 

18i«i 

2,:»52,r.O(5 

2  12    8     l..'>43.1»58 

1  11  10    3,046,092 

3    2  10 

281.0G8 

1J»4»7 

2,r.b:{,4s« 

2  11    f)    2,312,'.i72 

2    0    0    3,201.768 

3    3    9 

278.729 

18M 

2,C.2G,<KJ7 

2  lU    9  !  2,210,«!te 

2    2    8    3,612.206 

3    9    0 

201.188 

1SSI» 

2.«;3:.,ov2 

2    !)    5     2,0S0,425 

1  18    5    3,Sa>,3S5 

312    7 

820,898 

ISm 

2,704,(>43 

2    9    1     -i^lM.CMS 

1  19    2    4,126,530 

3  14  11 

S18w«?S 

1S91 

2.S7:.,<»2S 

2  10    3    2,117,341 

1  17    0  1  4,548,250 

3  10    7 

81^488 

■    -fc 

IsOii 

3.34:.,2«.-i 

2  10    8     1,947.590 

1  13    0    4,533,480 

3  10    0 

mgm 

i 

1K« 

2.777,^<J 

2    R  11     2.115,903 

1  14  11  ;  4,364,882 

3  12    1 

"TS* 

1S04 

2.CS^,C!W 

2    :i    <i    2.078.719 

1 

1  13    7 

4,246,010 

8    8    8 

mtJ^ 

BETEINUS  PEOM  TAXATION.  ^43 

Taxation. 

Customs  and  Excise  duties,  License  fees,  and  Stamp  duties  represent 
I  various  forms  of  taxation  in  force  in  the  Colony,  and  if  these  are 
oped  under  the  generally  accepted  classes  of  indirect  and  direct  taxes, 
I  Stamp  duties  comprise  the  whole  under  the  latter  head.  The 
ounts  received  during  the  years  1892-4  were  as  follow  : — 

Head  of  Ravenue.  1892.  1883.                1894. 
Indirect  Taxation'-^- 

Ctutoms:—  £  £                  £ 
Import  Duties : — 

Spirita,  wine,  ale,  and  beer 923,994  761,389  733,671 

Tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  and 

opium  277,530  265,749  251,740 

Sugar  and  molasses  186,876  109,8;M  163,364 

Grain  and  pulse     134,709  93,481  76,044 

Other  specific  duties 566,648  437,299  417,041 

Ad  valorem  dvLiieB 628,119  449,591  413,800 

Miscellaneous  coUectiotts     10,014  10,302  10,179 

Total,  Customs 2,677,890     2,127,645    2,065,839 

Excise  :— 

Ale,  beer,  and  porter  134,096        121,915       117,643 

Duly    on    tobMco,    cigars,    and 

cigarettes    133.062        128,910       123,999 

Other   22,445  19,729         16,480 

Total,  Excise 289,603        265,554       258,122 

Licenses  : — 
Retail  and  fermented  spirituous 

liquors 101,478  99,227  96,965 

Other -  31,022         30,417  27,712 

Total,  Licenses  132,500        129,644        124,677 

JHreci  TaxaUom-^ 
Stamp  Duties : — 
Impressed  and  adhesiire  stamps...        132,376        120,549       103,562 
Probate,  administration,  and  set- 

tlementdnty 140,518        114,249       119,854 

Other  76,900  76,925         73,646 

Total,  Stamp  Duties 349,794        311,723       297,062 

OroM  Revenue  from  Taxation    ...     3,449,787     2,834,566    2,745,700 
S^fonds  104,522         56,720         57,007 

N«iB^eii»sfrtMiiTKxaticm  3,345,266    2,777,846    2,688,098 

• 

iki  OBiteMHktuifflitt»ii2id0vgQne  considerable  change  since  1871,  and 

''■■■fc  fti»  priacifal  Aots  and  three  important  amending  Acts 

fc^nfF  bave  been  passed  during  the  interraL    The 
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Customs  Duties  Act  of  1895,  assented  to  on  the  12th  December, 
provided  for  the  abolition  of  all  import  duties  hitherto  in  f creep 
on  the  1st  January,  1896,  or  on  a  later  date  named  therein 
only  articles  excepted  being  spirits,  wiiie^ij  beer^  tobacco^  cigars,  cigai 
and  opium,  the  duties  on  which  retimined  the  satne  as  before. 
following  are  the  tariff  changes  since  May  1871  : — 


22  May,  1871 
28  Nov.,  1873 

G  Feb.,  1880 
•2  April,  1884 


28  Sept,  1886 


8  July,  1887 


2  Mar.,  1892 


12  tHsc.lMTi 


34  Vic.  No.  21  (repealinfp 
all  previous  ActaX 

37  Vic  No.  a  (repealiDfc 
parts  of  1887  Act). 


43  Vic.  Na  IC  (amendinff 

ActX 
47  Vic.  No.  10  (aracndinff 

Act). 


60  Vic  No.  16  (rcpealinj;; 
the  1871,  1873,  1880, 
and  1884  Acts,  or  the 
unrepealed  portions  of 
theu). 

51  Vic.  No.  8  (repealing 
1880  ActX 


bo  Vic,  No.  10  (repealintr 
1Jj87  Act). 


^  I'ir.  Ko,  IH  (rcpeaLLnfiE 


9  Mar.,  1871 
1  Jan.,  1874 

10  Dec,  1879 
20  Feb.,  1884 

7April,1886 

1  Oct.,  1887 
1  Oct.,  1887 

1  Mav, 
30  Mar., 

30  Mar., 

2  Dec, 


1887 
1887 


1887 
1891 


IJan 
1  Mar.. 
1  Jjuip, 


1893 
1892 


BpcclRe  duties*  brsft^ly  IncremMdL 
Ad  Va!<n-rm  riutie*  of  |»  percent,  fa 
Tht!'  riuiii1]«r  ttf  articlts  mbjaet  to> 
duced. 

Duty   iuipcw^  an  >:i' 

raore  than  f&  \\lt  ■  : 

Ad  Va^ftrr iH  flutU^i  M  Ji  jHir  ctiit,  Jil 
Dtitit^  on  Spirit;;,  i!^|.iirit^rjiuii  Can 

Dutica  linpusetl  an  Bt&irisitBa^0^ 
Dutiirjt  on  CHgorA,  TQb&txo^  and  Of 

cjcMmd, 
Th&  LLmit  of  und^r-proof  allovsBH^i 

fixed  jitltt&* 
The  rc^iiit«i  ismttmU  ol  evum  fa 

1^1  >int«i>  l$wr,  and  Wins  ngoliii 
The  number  vt  artlclea  dhmtgtA 

<duti«i4  lorfMr  increvMd. 
Ad  Vatf^rtffi duties M  fi per  c 
l)iit>  Oil  Peifutucd  Spidtt  i 


The  nunilter  of  arUcla 

dntie«  €4i>nsLdcnLb1e  reducvdC 
A  d  I ' ail f rem  duties  of  5  per  oenL  ab 


iJutJifii  on  Malt  ami  Ha^  s 

f  Jiitie<iori  Siiirftiand  l|iiiniiiiijiOMj 

New  w^hedule  of  speoiAc  dutii^l 

rates. 
The  numlier  of  artidec  subject  li 

duti»  IncmMd, 
Alt  Vabff*in  dut^  of  10  and  Upi 

imiMwetl. 
lOs.  portnn  duty  impoted  on  ] 
i>ufy  on  Tea  aboUihed. 
Abolishes  all  diitieff  prerlo 

c«pt  thoAe  citi  NKtt?«Ue»i 

Oertnin  diittta^   vli.,   Ih^ai 

FruJL.  Jatn«  atid  Jclile;  ami  ftl 
are  tfr&dually  nxttuvd  otn 
ruifitig  fmin  ll  to  4|  jcuil 
flniuly  removed. 


Prior  to  1884  the  only  excjaa  duty  in  force  was  on  locallf 
spirits.     In  the  year   namedj   however,  tobacco,  cigmrs,  nud  ( 
nmnufactured  in  the  Colony  were  added  to  the  list ;  and  In  ] 
excise  tax  on  beer  waa  imposedi  while  the  duty  •n  distiUed  ; 
increased  from  12s.  t«  14s,  per  proof  gallon.  Further  particnla 
ing  customs  and  excise  duties  ^ill  be  found  in  the  part 
dealing  with  Commerce. 


CUSTOMS  AND  EXCISE   REVENUE. 
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diAngcw  in  the  cuskmig  and  excbe  tari^  during  the  past  ten 
can  be  traced  iii  the  tigureg  given  in  the  Hubjuitied  table,  which 
mt  the  net  collections  under  euch  bend.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
It  revenue  fn«n  customs  and  excise  duties  was  collected  during 


It                             K<t  itevntme  trotu— 

I'er  tnliabiutii 

^*  - 

Cwtrnnt. 

fiidJ«.           ToUkl. 

Cuatoma. 

VaetM^, 

ToCaU 

k„ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£    a,     it 

£    «.     d. 

£    a.   d. 

^■K 

1,716,877 

116,497 

1,832,874 

1  17    0 

0    2    6 

I  19    0 

^^UA 

i*,()H.(M»2 

I09,g2<) 

2.120,912 

2     1     0 

0    2    4 

2    3  10 

^^fc 

l,t>33.179 

204,008 

2,137,187 

I  18    6 

0    4     I 

2    2    7 

^^Bk. 

l,83i860 

258,415 

2,093.275 

1   15    5 

0    5    0 

2    0    5 

^^^K 

1,868,653 

2fiOJ3f> 

2.12MJ89 

1   15    0 

0  4  n 

1  10  11 

^^KS' 

1.857.8a 

2G4,44<;     2,122,2811 

1   13    9 

0    4  10 

1  18    7 

^H^ 

2.l32.rt77 

2S7,(MJ2 

2,119.439 

1  17    3 

0    5    0 

2    2    3 

^K92 

2.ii9a,t43t* 

2HS,(H)4 

•J.  881,933 

2    3  11 

0    4  11 

2     8  10 

^BM 

2.n7«,Hr7 

26i,lH7 

2,340,984 

1    14    4 

0     4     4 

1  18    » 

■ 

2.0l5,Btt5 

25fn(KH 

2,272,:i59 

1  12    7 

0     4    2 

1   m    9 

tte  from  lic«'n»ie8  *?xhil»its  little  variation  frora  yeai'  to  year, 
i  received  dunriL;  ISO  I,  distributed  under  the  principal  heads, 
Fii  foDfiws :-~ 


»1«  itpirit   (loakra    and 

kfttnneiiied  and  «pirit« 

Colonial  winiv  cider, 


land   r«ctil{4ir«    . 
[ cod  ba^Wltv  ...  , 


£ 

7.110 

9e,965 

l,5lK) 

129 

7,161 


Licenset. 


Amount 
£ 
....     4/204 

,,.,.     2.507 

.,...        050 

936 

Hah  of  tobacco  &nd  ctgnra  ....„     2,39rj 
Other  .,. 1,059 


AuctioneerB 

Maw  k era  and  pedlars 

Ptt  wnhrokers ^ 

Gunpowder  Act    ...... 


Total.... , £124,077 


M!  lable  doctft  not  include  the  revenue  from  licenses  issued  to  ii.sher- 

(iiibinx*1^'<>At^i  bonded  warehouses,  and  by  the  Mines  Department* 

'    s   l^een  an   abt+olute   decrease  in   the   number  of  licensed 

!•!!   in  the   Metropolitan  district  since    1881^  attributiible 

ina  of  the  Licensing  Act,  which  came  into  force  in  that 

be  *acc«>«*iling  year  the  number  of  licensed  houses  in  the 

arrsi    ^ns    940,    and    in    the    country    districts,  2, 1 23 ; 

!at<^r    thti  nmidicrs  were  795  and  2,495  respectively — ja 

J  pnr  cent,    in  the  inetixvpoHs,  and  an  increiisi^  in 

^    of    17'ri    per    cent-      The   following    table    tdviis 
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particulars  respecting  the  nnmber  of  public-houses,  and  the  aTienge 
number  of  residents  to  each  : — 


Year. 

Number  of  UcenMd  Uoiues. 

Averaire  number  of  Reikiente  in  Ut- 
trict  to  eMh  House. 

MetTOiK)Iltan 

Extm- 
Metrt)]x>litan. 

Ck>Iony. 

Cotav. 

1888 
1S89 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

858             2,510 
856            2,549 
853      '      2.575 
847       1      2,594 
834            2,607 
812            2,558 
795            2,495 

3,368 
3,405 
3.428 
3.441 
3.441 
3,370 
3.290 

389 
411 
434 
471 
994 
513 
531 

379 
280 
284 
295 
901 
310 
827 

308 

313 
331 
339 
318 

as9 

In  1886  the  Stiinip  Duties  Act  of  1880  was  amended,  the  altentte 
being  the  abolition  of  the  I  per  cent,  general  rate,  and  the  adoption  d 
a  graduated  scale  of  duties  on  the  estate's  of  deceased  persons,  clmJfirfj 
as  follows  : — Where  the  value  of  the  estate  is  under  X5,000, 1  per  oat  J 
£5,000  and  under  £12,500,  2  per  cent. ;  £12,500  and  under  £25,6H: 
3  p<;r  cent.  :  £25,000  and  under  £50,000,  4  per  cent. ;  over  £50,(M  I 
per  cent.  During  1893  an  amendment  was  inserted  ^roviduig  for  lb 
exclusion  from  duty  of  estates  valued  at  £200  gross  and  under  thiilM^ 
The  Bank  Notes  Act  of  1893  provided  for  the  increase  of  th 
annual  com[)osition  duty  on  l>ank  notes  from  2  to  2i  per  cent,  on* 
notes  issued  within  the  Colon}' 

Land  and  Income  Taxes. 

As  alre:idy  mentioned,  the  bulk  of  the  Customs  duties  liitherto 
force  were  abolished  as  from  the  1st  January,  1896,  duties  on  stiBidi 
and  nai-cotics  b(;ing  alone  permanently  retained.     To  meet  the 
thus  given  u]),  tax<'s  on  land  and  incomes  were  sanctioned  by 
ment.     Tlu.'  land  tax  is  at  the  rate  of  Id.  in  the  £  on  the 
value,  with  an  (exemption  of  £240  on  all  estates,  and  a  special 
in  favour  of   munirij>al  cor]>orations  and  I'eligious,  educationdLjl 
other  institutions  of  a  like  character.     Where  land  is  moi 
own«*r  is  also  allowed  to  tleduct  from  the  tax  a  sum  equal  to 
£  (in  the  interest  paid  on  the  mortgage.     The  income  tax  is 
all   incomes  earned  in   the  Colony  but  not  directly  derifed 
ownorshi]).  use,  or  occupancy  of  land,  whether  improvad 
at  the  rate  of  Gd.  in  the  £  on  all  incomes,  subject  to  a 
of  £*J00.     At  the  dat^i  of  publication  the 
and  Income  Tax  Acts  had  not  been  made. 


BEVENUE   FROM   TAXATION. 


H7 


The  subjoined  table  gives  the  gross  and  net  amounts  af  taxation 
oollecte<l  during  the  fifteen  yt^ars  ending  with  1894,  and  the  altera- 
tkflis  refeiTt?d  to  in  the  various  duties  may  lie  traced  in  the  t^ttim 
nted  : — 


L 

lodlraot. 

Stuup*. 

Revenue  from 
Taxation . 

Rcftiiidf. 

Vet 

Sevooue 

1^ 

CMoma 

Excise. 

Uecaaea. 

from 

i" 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1          ^ 

MK^ 

1.236,440 

7,354 

112,197 

72,303 

1.417»2«4 

38,229 

1,379,065 

■Ml 

1^45B,€76 

3,705 

115.964 

102,503 

1,770.848 

31,424 

1,739.424 

pBOS 

i,ses,7€6 

5.637 

116.932 

228.138 

1,1*03,413 

41.750 

1,861,663 

pMa 

1.646,857 

12,193 

117,683 

214,975 

1,891.708 

39,971 

1,851,737 

18M 

l.72tt,811 

79.967 

120,028 

226,049 

2,152,855 

52,142 

2,100,713 

ttS 

1J69,«65 

11M97 

122,695 

253.504 

2,252,651 

40,222 

2,206,429 

186 

2,068,571 

im,sm 

125,438 

307»993 

2,611,822 

59,316 

2,552,506 

BIT? 

2,01l,^!H7 

204,4SO 

126,432 

321,749 

2,664,548 

81,062 

2,583,486 

968 

I,88S,OS8 

259.576 

120,591 

409,658 

2,681,883 

55,786 

2,626.097 

189 

1.906,883 

261,371 

130,396 

379,519 

2,677,169 

42.167 

2,635.002 

100 

1,888.321 

1J65,887 

133,150 

460,975 

2,748,339 

44.290 

2.704.043 

191 

2p  14^265 

288,198 

133,103 

32*J,778 

2,9U>.:^44 

41,316 

2,875,02S 

IVS 

^677,890 

289,003 

132.500 

349,794 

3,449,787 

104,522 

3.345,265 

193 

2.157,645 

205,ri54 

129,644 

311,723 

2,a34,566 

5<^,720 

2.777.846 

m 

2,005.839 

258,122 

124,677 

297,062 

2.745,700  1 

57,007 

2,088,693 

Laxd  Revenue. 

i  ^ew  South  Wale-s,  as  well  as  in  the  other  Colonies  in    the  group, 

rliole  of  the  receipts  from  the  sale  and  occupation  of  Crown  lands 

gated  as    public  income.      The  proceeds  from  occupation^  being 

,  can  witii  consistency  be  regarded  aa  an  item  of   revenue,  but  the 

at  of  the  proceeds  of  auction,  conditional   purchase,   and   other 

i  of  salfis  as  ordiimry  revenue  is  open  to  jsfi-ave  objection, 

revenue  derived  from  lands  may  be  grouped  under  thi*e©  main 

-(ri)  auction  sales  and  other  formjj  of   unconditional  sale  ;    {^>) 

^Uooal  sales  or  lands  disjiosed  of  under  the  system  of  defended  pay- 

(<•)  rent* from  pastoral,  mining,  and  other  classes  of  occupation. 

first  two  sources  have  been  anjalgamated  under  the  head  of  aliena- 

while  the  last  is  classed  as  occupation. 
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More  than  half  the  annual  receipts  from  land  are  received 

alienation,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  gi' 

detail  the  revenue  for  each  year  from  1892  to  1894  : — 

Head  of  Revenue.  1892.  188S. 
AliencUion. 

Sales,  etc. :—  £  £ 

Auction  sales 200,214  231,969            ! 

Other  23,850  20,813 

Total 224,164  252,782           J 

Conditional  Purchases : — 

Deposits  and  improvements  11 0,695  78, 109 

Instalments  and  interest 705,436  781,814            i 

Interest  (under  Act  of  1861) 96,141  86,318 

IJalances 58,953  66,747 

Survey  fees 43,950  31,722 

Total 1,015,175  1,044.710         1.1 

Total,  Alienation 1,239,339  1,297,492         U 

Occupation.                                                        ___         — 

Pastoral  :— 

Pastoral  leases  447,656  413,861            S 

Conditional  leases 165,292  161,368            1 

Occupation  licenses 161,293  137,751            1 

Homestead  leases 76,076  72,063 

Annual  and  other  leases 41,335  42,415 

Fees  on  transfer  of  runs 1,335  998 

Total 892,987  828,476           1 

Mining :—  — 

Mineral  leases  15,260  12,839 

Leases  of  auriferous  lands  7,693  7,740 

Miners' rights   6,073  6,806 

Royalty  on  minerals 10,533  18,042 

Other  4,323  4,093 

Total 43,882  49,622 

Total,  Occupation 936,869  877.998           I 

MtKCfUaneouM  Land  IfeceiptH, 

Timber  licenses,  royalty,  etc 15,463  9,001 

Other  22,391  21,176 

Total  37,854  30,777 

Gross  Revenue  from  Lands 2,21 4,062  2,206^987 

Refunds 266,463  M^96i  fj 

Net  Revenue  from  Lands..; 1,947,599  S|ll 

The  annual  income  from  public  lands  has  varied 
the  18G1  Act  became  law.     In  1864  the  minimuir ' 

the  ffross  amount  received  \mng  only  £2979866- 
per  inhabitant ;  while  in  1877,  the  year  of  mv 


lied  to  £3,236,277,  or  £5  2s.  lid,  per  inliabitant. 
pASsing  of  the  1884  Act  tlie  whole  area  of  Crown  lands 
availablt?  for  free  selection,  includinif  the  unmn  h<t*kl  undt*r  pa.*ttoral 
l^«e&  The  Act  mentioned,  however,  inipnivcd  the  condition  of  the 
pastoralist  by  granting  him  fixity  of  tenure  of  one  half  of  his  run  fur 
A  term  of  years,  the  leasehold  half  being  exempt  from  conditional 
purchase  during  his  tenure ;  but  the  leases  were  appraised  at  a  higher 
rent,  which  considerably  increased  the  revenue  from  this  source  in  the 
following  years.  In  1890  an  Act  was  passed  under  which  the  rents  of 
Grown  leases^  a& appraised  in  1884,  were  determined  anew ;  and  in  cases  in 
which  the  new  appraisement  wan  less  than  the  previous  one,  the  CJovern- 
ment  refunded  the  amount  which  had  been  overf>aid,  with  iiitere&t  at 
5  per  cent  The  first  refunds  under  the  Act  were  made  during  1892, 
in  which  year  the  amount,  including  intere.st,  was  £128,259^  while  the 
^spJnding  amount  for  1893  was  £392,  and  for  1894,  only  £32. 
'rior  to  the  p,'issing  i>t  the  1884  Act  the  only  forms  of  lease  granted 
pastoral,  annual,  special,  and  pre-emptive.  Under  the  Act  men- 
tioned pruvisioii  wa,s  mmle  for  the  continu»nce  of  each  of  these  forms  of 
^-  "pt  the  preemptive,  which  was  abolished  ;  and  occupation 
d  conditional  and  homestead  leases,  were  estaljliwheJ.  The 
ij^^iitary  Act  of  1889  provided  for  tive  additional  forms  of  lease, 
s.erea8  follow  : — Scrub,  snowland,  artesian  well,  residentirJ,  and 
'  land.  Under  the  Land  Act  i»f  1895  tluT'c  m'W  fniuiis  have 
'•»vided  for. 

s  revenue  derived  from  alienation  and  occupation,  and  the 
net  land  revenue,  for  each  year  fnjm  1880  ti;>  1894,  were  as 


AlienaUoD. 

Ocoup&tioti. 

Qnm 
Revenue 

lUfuiMk. 

Net 

kr. 

Revenue 

aftlei,ete. 

Cooditional 

Puifoml. 

Mining, 
etc. 

from  LaatJa. 

from  LiViMii, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£      \         £ 

£       1 

£ 

ISO       731.353 

650,^74 

237,660 

26.749  1  1,646.436 

41,100 

1,005,327 

181    ll,41o,4(»> 

1,067,879 

3'H*.170 

2S,4HO  ,  2,820,989 

96.648 

2,724,341 

RS2 

1,306,300 

1,148,741 

430,417 

28,936 

2,914,394 

116,024 

2,797,470 

B8.1 

338.234 

r>3i,2;^^> 

358,1157 

27.643 

1,6.56,060 

162,492 

1.493,577 

184 

4n,202 

952,281 

3^U,(><>6 

45,765 

1,753,344 

174,323 

1,. ^79,021 

}6& 

535,508 

778,840 

;>r7,156 

44,939 

1,876,452 

100,836 

1,760,616 

tm 

.175,408 

830,m'» 

391,749 

45,846 

1,044,018 

100,060 

1,543,956 

m 

34»,,585 

872,102 

1,100.423 

50,795 

2,378,995 

06,i}23 

2,312,972 

m 

316,034 

89t>,2'40 

941,521 

114.440 

2,2r>8,253 

57,015 

2,210,638 

|8S» 

214,001 

034,480 

917,491 

70,001 

2,137.503 

.S7,13S 

2,050.425 

w» 

225,387 

1,153,377 

785,11  H 

7D.159 

2,243,039 

84,394 

2.158.045 

m 

19K696 

1,154,079 

843,960 

71,001 

2.260,636 

149/295 

2.117,341 

m 

224,164 

1,015,175 

915,378  1 

59,345 

2,214/Mt2 

266,403 

1,947,599 

MKt 

252,782  1  1,044.710 

849.652 

59  J  23 

2,20^,207 

90,904 

2,115,303 

m 

234,408  1  1,052,198 

781»,27S 

49,291 

2.125,175 

46,4,56 

2,078,710 
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The  land  policy  of  the  Colony,  though  largely  oonnected  with 
finances,  ^'ill  be  more  properly  discussed  in  the  part  of  this  work  di 
ing  with  land  settlement.  It  will  here  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
large  revenue  obtained  from  the  sale  of  Crown  lands  during  the  ye 
preceding  1883  was  not  due  to  the  demand  created  by  the  normml  f 
gress  of  settlement,  but  was  the  outcome  of  an  unhealthy  rivalry  betm 
the  two  principal  classes  of  settlers — ^the  pastoral  t^ianta  and  the  I 
selectors.  The  estate  of  the  country  was  being  parted  with  witb 
any  conditions  as  to  improvements  or  settlement ;  and  as  the  gr 
object  r)f  land  sales  was  not  so  much  to  obtain  revenue  as  to  proni 
settlement,  it  was  decided  to  sell  by  auction  only  a  limited  area  (200,C 
acros)  during  any  one  year.  To  this  determination  is  to  be  attribai 
the  falling  oii'in  the  revenue  under  the  head  of  sales  for  1883  and 
subsequent  years. 

Receipts  for  Services  Rendered. 

Receipts  from  the  railways  and  tramways,  water  supply  and  iew 
age,  and  post  and  telegraphs  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  revenue  in 
services,  tiie  lialance  under  this  head  being  made  up  chiefly  of  dues  a 
fees  of  various  kinds. 

Tiie  total  revenue  has  considerably  increased  of  late  years,  and 
also  h:is  the  expenditure,  the  figures  shown  being  not  wholly  an  indl 
of  pnigross.  The  only  services  which  can  be  considered  as  aetEfli 
jxirting,  that  is  to  say,  yielding  sufficient  revenue  to  cover  worU 
expenses  and  interest  on  capital  debt,  are  the  tramways,  the  BMli 
politHii  water  supply  and  sewerage,  and  the  Hunter  district  wtl 
supply.  The  gross  rec(»ipts  received  under  the  head  of  each  aerfi 
during  the  years  1S92  to  1894,  were  as  follow  : — 

Scrvict-.  1802.  189S.                  WL 

£  £                  £ 

Rftilways  3,114,027  2,965,721       S,nM 

Tramway8 302,469  287,551          SJM 

Post  11 1  If  I  Telegraphs — 

Posta^'e 447,731  446,886          4lU 

Klectric  'i'elcKriii.hs    172,284  160,796          1«| 

Tdephuiies   .'. 11,399  16,320           flP 

Commis-tion  oil  money  ordcrn,  etc 19,221  19,867            flCl 

Water  Sup|»ly  ami  Sewerage — 

Metropolitan— Water  Supply 163,006  158,845          Ifl| 

Sewerage  80,688  95,501            iCj 

Other     ((-ouiitry     Towns     Water     suid 

Sewcni-o  Act) 11,00?)  21,606 

Public  school  fees   77..')24  73,267 

Pilotage,  liarbour  and  light  rates,  and  fees  6r>,287  51,208 

Mint  receipts  11,(m2  13^426 

Miscellaneous  services  10K,651  104,816 

(iro.s8  revenue  from  Services    4,501,498       4,415,787       4.2 

Refunds 58,018  50,925 

Net  revenue  from  Services   4,533,480      4,964362 


BE  VENUE   FEOH   SEETICES. 


^5* 


_  ideriyed  annually  tmm oacli  of  tlic principal  servicef*^ 

tlie  net  revtmue  from  aJJ   soufcif^   Erom   1880  to  1894^  werfi  aft 
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mi 
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IWI 
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tAvr>,:<: 
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IIM 

^,  1 1  r*,  ]  -^  T 

xy^x),r>ui 

J.  t  .i,  ry.y-i 

i43,3iJo 

4,294.814 

48,2114 

4/J4ii,(>IO 

iicL  r^reimt)  just  given  should  bu  read  \^ilJi  tLe  rateit  per  iiihabi^ 
liir  tilt*   MUiie  jmrR,   which  will   U*  found  au   page  242.      The 
J.r;  - .;  i.v  fl.,^  Oorernment  of  the  eountiy  from   uervdces  haa, 
1 1  Ijentn  steadily  incr«fs&ing  ;  this,  however,  in  only 

naiiiianv  tfo  ciKpected  in  a  growing  communityT  hut  it  w, 
to  be  abir  to   rixiord  that  tliw  income  compared  with  the* 
bad  al»o  be<      '      V        "  1^  th«;  chock  sin<^  1892 

f4iieoaimiiid  for  by  to  which  inon-  Uiaii  one 

ly  htuu  jiiade.     it  wili  Li?  seen  fi'oni  the  table  on 
rnto  por  hmd  in  1^94  wjis  £3  .^s.  8d  :    in  1885, 
iMt  .  an  J  3*.  6d.     The  iijcreiisi*  iu  the  return  from 

1  umi' '  iy  due  to  the  cojxstruction  of  railwayji,  from 

^fourth*  tti  Rucli  rc^rinie  are  derived.     Compared  with  tht* 
t)i**  XiAae  of  the  pHKluction  of  tlie  Ctilouy  i>i  cnonnous  ;  bnt 
•  itictiori  is  due  to  the  largeness  of  the  territ^iry,  and  ♦ 
L.  .nrt.  .>f  ti,o8e  who  occupy  it^  its  vahic  will,  under 
«e  at  tho  same  rate  an  does  the  popu- 
Ml  v(  ,,  '.enae  from  servicer  naturally  depeiida 

;tit  of  pt  the  rate  per  udtahitaint  will  uot  only 

'to  ntcreiise,  butwiii  <  '    declinei 
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With  the  exception  of  84i  miles  of  private  railways^  luitl  ^J  mHi^i 

J rivatp  tramways,  the  services  imder  these  heacJ»  are   tli  " 

idministnitioih     Acc^irtlinj^  to  a  stiitenient  in   the  Atidii 
eport  for  1891^  the  Kail  way  service  yieUl<*d  a  small    n»tt   pro 
Full  expenses  had  been  met,  in  1881  and  1882.     BiiK-n  tln.^M  i» 
net  revenue  has  not  equalled  the  intei^st  payable. 

It  will  be  noticeable  that  dunng  1894  the  revenui'  trnui 
declined,  Imt  jis  a  cori*espo riding  decrease  in  th»=!  ex[»e!iditur» 
tfie  loss  to  tbe  country  was  not  &»>  great  as  the  iigurea  wouhJ  .. 
show.     The  tramways  in  1888  paid  only  1*98  per  cent.;  in    1 
189.3  the  net  profit  equalled  5*28  and  o%51  per  cenL  rcspnct 
ill   181*4  it  declined  to  4*07  per  cent*     The  qnestions  ot 
t  PA  TO  way  earuin^jfw  and  expenditure  are  dealt  with  nt  lengtii 
chapter  on  internul  communication. 

The  collections  under  the  head  of  water  supply  and  tu&wena^f! 

die  returns  of  the  Boards  operating  in  the  inetro|K>litan  ar- 
Hunter  Kiver  district.     Tliese    Boai-ds  form  part  of  thr 
LmeiU  spheme,   and  it  is  an  open  question  whether  thr    1 
expenditure  connected  with  them  should  be  included   is 
account.      The  loans  fn)ni   which   the  works  haviR  Ix'nn   cun 
however,  form  part  of  the  public   debt ;    and  tbe  interest  pii\ 
therefoiT,  rightly  included  as  an  item  of  the  general  accounta. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  was  established  in   1S88»   and  the 
District  B«jard  in  IS92,     Tlie  operations  of  the  Boards  are  nv' 
dealt  with  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  local  government. 

The  receipts  from  tlie  Poit,  Telegraph,  and  Monev  Onh  r  >. 
liavc*  increased  year  by  year,  but  so  also  has  the  e 
total  reeeijits  for  1804,  according  U)  the  De|>artmeiu..,   . 
|X7fU),889  ;  and  the  expenditure  was  £884,85(1,  sh(»wing  m 
years  transactions   of   .£12*3,907.      If  to  this   be  nddef! 
int4*re8t  payable  on  the  cost  of  buildings;  £33,259,  thn  ji, 
cost  of  t  H.n  of  telegraph  lines;  and  £3^V    ' 

of  other  rits  for  stores,  etc,  the  tot^il  lo 

found  to  auiuunt  to  £222,030. 

These   services   are,   as   far  wi  possible,    coudueted   tin   c»*mi 
principles ;  ncvertheloss  the  desire  of  the  Government  t 
lacTilitiej^  of  both  the  po»t  and  the  telegraph  to  rv*"r*    »"•' 

M  to  an  expenditure  which  has  in  each  year  • 
'r-  •--  '-■       }'  -  ■  .'■''-■  ■  .  -   '-'  '-  -'-*  *^-  -  T-^-:   ■■:■'■  ■■■' 


•jU  iv  even  a  im  >y:?t€jii  uitiii4iit«-U   liuifi 


the  revenue   collected   uj 


MISCELLANEOUS    RECEIPTS. 


^53 


Tbfl  revenue  derived  from  these  services,  however,  is 
noniioAl^  as  the  cost  of  the  work  performed  in  nearly  every 
r  exceeds  the  receipts.  The  grtisa  amount  received  under  each 
wring  1894  was  : — 

£ 

Feea  of  office 94,639 

Public  school  fee«    ..,., , 70.603 

Pilotage  and  harbour  dues 58,684 

Other  fees m,37a 


Totftl , „.  £243,3^ 


Qe,neral  Miscellaneous  Receipts, 

which  cannot  rightly  be  placed  und«r  one  of  the  three  gwat 
grouped    under    the    heading    of  *'  General    Miscellaneous 
*' the  chief  of  which  are  "  Rents,  exclusive  of  fund/'  **  Fines  and 
lances,  transfers,  ami  repayments,''  and  similar  accounts, 
nt  received  under  each  of  the  main  sub-heads,  and  the 
revenue  received  under  the  general  head,  for  1880  and 
ent  years,  were  as  shown  helow  i — 
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Reptty- 
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Muet'llanc- 
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Ocnemi 

oua 


£ 
37,337 
53,7^5 

a5,47(; 

45J81 
53,lg5 

rd/ii>8 

50,502 

64,073 
6ti,S25 
55,bT»2 
70,<U3 

ns,279 

88,337 
81,364 


£ 
12,371 
14,416 
17.072 
39,7118 
21,344 
22,0(J7 
20,155 

1S,025 
15,378 
15,808 
19,537 
18,708 
17,774 
13,633 


£ 

55,048 
]a,58H 
60,586 
64,686 
48,477 
i;8,660 
60,180 
61,427 
53,016 
110,839 

*>8,mio 

44,481 
a5,744 
54,669 
77,576 


£ 

141.662 

83,262 

mi,7ii 

145,744 
147,877 
117,02fi 
11)2,483 
135,'»Ot 
134,212 
188,719 
112,872 
93,026 
89,334 
120,973 


£ 

£ 

246,418 

10,056 

171.051 

14.014 

229.845 

18,015 

255,832 

24,212 

268J50 

21,980 

289,802 

14,111 

247,803 

1G.204 

2[l3,:UiO 

H,631 

2;<Mil8 

5,435 

327,254 

6,276 

328,269 

11,796 

247.533 

15.034 

245,757 

6,499 

25fJ,114 

8,755 

293.546 

6,857 

£ 

236,362 
l.'i7.037 
211,8.-10 
231,620 
240,770 
275,691 
231,659 
278,729 
265,183 
320,978 
316,473 
232,499 
239,258 
241,359 
2S<i,089 


HeADH    of    EXPENDITCRK. 

bUowiDg  table  gives  the  net  expenditure  under  the  more  important 
each  financial  year  since  1880.     The  amounts  given  herewith^ 
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as  well  as  those  shown  on  page  241,  are  exclnsive  of  tranaaetiana  undei 
**  Advances  made,"  which,  as  mentioned  previously,  are  not  items  d 
expenditure  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  : — 


Year, 


Net  Expenditure  on- 


Water 


Telisgniptifl 


I 


( Metro- 
poll  tui  and 


PabUo 
tlodi. 


Intetv^  on 
t^bllc  Debt 

U»liuid«d)L 


Otbir 

ServiiKi. 


Nft 
ExpeiM&Nm 


imi 

18g2 
18S3 

la^ 

18S5 
1887 

less 

18S9 
1890 
1S91 
1892 
1893 
1S94 


£ 

790,08U 
730,181 
),G15«803 
lp42a,S00 
1,659,953 
1,689,917 
1,670,170 
l,e5«,724 
1,781,876 
1J&8,474 
2,013,451 
2,325,712 
2,120,177 
l,StiS,2*J3 
1,712,515 


1 

1        £ 

£ 

387,147 

406,473 

hl*11    F 

1429,^0 

489,013 

^5,001 

557,099 

59U05S 

1  613^354 

503,437 

16,536 

604,370 

38,1S8 

525,015 

ei,2S2 

660,390 

64,656 

732,  B29 

70,492 

751,443 

79,566 

733,042 

75,126 

£ 
400,7^ 
6S7,57S 
623,701 
737,069 
827,290 
762,599 
75U02i 
728,S35 
683,883 
707,211 
727,910 
770,813 
838,543 
805,330 
738,410 


£ 
68.5.094 
685,630 
766,398 
834,145 
1,012,322 
l,2«2,6a4 
1,549,679 
1,643,522' 
1.702,595  I 
1,760,274  ; 
1,857,656  ! 
1,374,616 
IJ  15,096 
2,440,326 
2,255,255 


£ 

3,106,648 

,%2i5,87S 

3,3U*,S27 

4.068,441 

4,206,*?29 

4,082,824 

4,297,  ?M9 

4,345,4*12 

3,713.639 

4,122,947 

,3,929,355 

4,360,419 

4,434,274 

3,986,704)  : 

3,664,358  | 


£ 

5,460,31s 
5,625,7tf 
6,155,629 
7,5oO,3B 
8,130,10 
8,35^1» 

8.989.311 
S.491,9iK 
9,001,44* 
9,21i49ai 

19,065,601 
9,^1,411 
9,S*31,6o8 
9,176^701 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  annual  expenditure  for  the  services  named 
has,  generally  speaking,  increased  ;  the  revenue  has  likewise  grown, 
but  not  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  To  establish  the  relative  position  of 
each,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  the  accounts  side  by  side.  Tb6 
figures  given  for  the  public  debt  apply  only  to  interest  expenditure; 
the  amount  paid  for  redemptions,  which  in  point  of  volume  is  uniitt' 
portant,  and  the  expenditure  incurred  in  the  management  and 
inscription  of  stock  in  London,  including  the  payment  of  dividends,  irt 
included  under  the  head  of  "  Other  Serv^ices."  The  falling  off  in  tba 
expenses  of  the  public  debt  in  1892  was  due  to  the  non-inclusion  of  thi 
sum  of  £288,750  paid  in  London  during  September  of  that  year.  Hi 
advice  of  this  was  received  by  tlie  Treasury  too  late  to  admit  of  th» 
amount  being  charged  to  the  year  mentioned,  and  the  expenditure  hr 
1893  was  in  consequence  correspondingly  increased. 


Expenses  of  General  Goveenment. 

In  the  figures  already  given  of  the  revenue  of  the  Colony,  it  wil 
have  been  noticed  that  the  amount  received  on  account  of  aervioei 
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arecl ;   that  is,   the   eamiiiga  o£  the  railways,  the  t  mm  ways,  the          H 
r  Mtp|»h%  ami  otiier  rlpjiartiiients,  are  included  in  the  general  i-ev*?iiue,           H 
is  almost  a  matter  of  necessity  so  long  a»  the  ex|3endittire  iiichiden          ^| 
9t^  Oti  the  public  debt  incan^ed   to  pniimote  thesf*  serWcea.     As  a          ^| 

IT    rtc^  of  tMh  fiysteuj,  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  services          ^| 
♦  m  aJso  included  in  the  expenditure.     The  liirures  given  on           H 

liol  do  not  admit  of  a  ready  distinction  bein^'  made  between  these          ^M 
cinds  of  expenditure,  but  as  the  information  is  necessary  for  the  right          ^M 
rstanding  of  the  public  accounts,  the  following  statemeDt  ImH  been           ^M 
>iJed-       It   shows  the  progress  of  expentliture  its  elassitied   under      ^^B 
lieadmgs — ordinary  expenditure  of  general  government,  including     ^^H 
est  oa  capital  1  Lability  of  servicer  connected  thei*ewith  ;  and  expen-     ^^H 
m  on  services  pnictieiilly   tiutside  the  adraini.sti'ation   of   general          ^M 
minefit^  sucti  as  rail  way  15,  tramways,  the  Metropolitan  and  Hunter           ^M 
net  water  supply  and  ^^ewerage,  and  the  interest  on  capital  liability            ■ 
ch  of  the  serviei?8  enumerated.    The  figures  for  the  ten  years  ending          ^| 

l$^J^^  and  the  rate  per  inhabitant,  are  as  follow  : — -                                     ^M 

Net  Expenditure.                                                                     H 

On  Oeotr&I  OoTenuuent. 

On  «7>ic«s  practically  oalalde  a«ikcml                 ■ 
Uovemmetit.                                       ^M 

TolaU 

Per  Inhabitant. 

Total. 

Per  InhabitanL 

5,043,493 
(5,037.641 
6,012,290 
5,293,763 
5.73%473 
5,«16,H24 
6J 13, 186 
6.267,810 
6,003,848 
5,548,131 

£    i,  d. 

0     I     9 
6    4    7 

3  19    8 
5    2    2 

5  7  7 

5     1  11 
5    (i  U 
5    6     1 

4  19    3 
4     9    8 

£ 

2,711,627 
2,821, a36 
2,077,627 
3,1«K.203 
3,26,j,971 
3,507,845 
3,052,420 
3,e63,6(n 
3,927,810 
3,630,575 

£     8,d, 

2  IS     6 
2  18    2 

2  19    4 

3  1     0 
3     1     3 
3    5    4 
3    0     I 
3    2    0 
3     4  10 
2  18    8 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^                                                                                                                                                                                                                  ^^B 
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Under  the  heading  of  the  expenses  of  general  goveminent  are  1: 
eluded  civil,  military,  and  legal  ex]>eiKliture,  and  tlie  cust  of  tlxe  port 
and  telegraph  services,  tNlucation,  and  such  public  works  as  are  ooa* 
Btruct4xl  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue,  also  the  interest  payable  where  tha 
proceeds  of  loans  have  been  usetl  to  defray  the  cost  of  their  const  ruction. 
The  expenditure  per  head  of  population  on  acooimt  of  some  of  thesB 
services,  viz.,  postal  and  telcgrapldc,  etlucational,  and  othei-s  of  Jess 
irnpc^rtance,  has  either  beea  stationary  or  declming. 

The  general  tendency  in  progi'^ssive  conimtmities  is  for  the  cost  of 
government  por  inhabitant  to  decline   as   popylatiou  increases;    th 
opemtion  of  tliis  law  is  trticeable  in  the  tigures  just  given,     X>uring  tht 
ten  years  embraced  in  the  statement,  the  cost  of  government  has  varied 
between  X4  98.  8d.  antl  £(j  4s.  Td.,  ihe  yeai**  with  the  least  expenditui* 
per  inhabitjint  being  1S94  and   1893,  and  those  with  the  highest,  1885 
and  1885.       The  position  of  the  St^ite  as  the  constnictor  of  small  looJ 
works  prevents  tliat  decrease  in  the  exi>en>sea  of   general   govei 
which  is  so  desirable,  and  the  absence  of  a  law  placing  the  responsil 
npon  t!ie  districts  concerned  has  necessitated  the  expenditure  of 
sums  upon  works  only  locally  important  and  not  strictly  chargeable 
the  public  revenue. 


Special  Suspense  Accounts. 

The  Centennial  Park  and  the  General  Pt:ist  Office  New  Street  Re 
tion  Accounts  have  been  made  Special  Suspense  Account.^.     Thefo 
was  tirst  operated  upon  during  1887,  and  continued  part  of  the  i 
solidated   Revenue   Fund  Account  till    1894,   when  it  was  plaoe4  1 
suspense;  and  the  latter  was  opened  in  1890,  and  formed  part- of  T 
same  account  till  1892,  when  it  wtia  similarly  dealt  with.     The 
nial  Park  account  was  established  nnder  the  Centenary  Celebration  ^ 
of  1887,  and  the  other  account  under  an  Act  passed  in  1889,  which  i 
amended  in  1892,     The  lirst-nientioned  Act  providt^  for  resumptiodt 
a  large  area  of  land  close  to  Sydney,  640  aci*es  of  which  were  to  he  i 
apart  for  the  Centennial  Park,  and  the  residue  t-o  be  sold  and  the  j 
ceeds  of  the  sale    used  in  reducing  the  expenditure  incurred  fori 
Park.     Tlu'  latter  Act  provided  for  the  resum}rtion  of  certain  areasl 
the  widening  and  general  iniprovement  of  the  street  facing  the  Ge 
Post  Othce.     Tiie  balance  of  the  land  not  I'CipiiiT^d  for  public  pur 
was  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  of  sales  set  wgainst  tlie  expentUti 
incurred  for  resumptions  and  alterations. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  subjoined  table  that  no  sales  have 
effected  under  the  Centennial  Park  Account;  the  area  available 
rlisposal,  however,  was  being  prepared  for  subdivision  during  Ifi 
Cnder  the  other  Account  a  portirm  of  the  land  has  Wen  sold,  and 
balance,  which  occupies  a  very  choice  position,  is  being  held  pending  i 
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r^i'l-  time  for  disposal.     The  liLige  overdnift  to  each  iicccmni 
met  from  the  truHt  funds.    The  position  of  each  account 
^kf^i^  jvi*i:cimber,  1894,  wa«  h&  follows  : — 


1           Wm^. 

Ajcwnmt, 

K«»umptlan  AccoudL 

k 

lUcapU. 

f«jiii«]it& 

,„, 

£ 

20,286 

36,913 

26,250 

27.51U 

1,617 

t 

£ 

^m    ififL'H 

^B  lAna 

■  ISM 

5,811 
24 

27,2  J  6 
192,523 

159,648 

177,73a 

87,815 

29,947 

16^047 

■  ISM 

199*411 

135,574               471,187 

Dr,  £335,613 

Trust 

FtTKDS. 

itft  Account  fonriH  a  vt-ry  ini|x>rtiint  division  uf  tht*  public 

not  «ml5*  from  the  imtun^  of  the  tmniiactions  and  the  volume 

%U!t\   fiirulsr  but  also  by  roaefm  of  the  manner  in  which  the 

►  opcnitocl  upon  \n  conjunction  with  the  genei*al  tinances  of 

To«Iiowtlu*  importanc»>  of  the  TruHt  Account  the 

Cable  has  I>een  I.      In  1871  the  amount  at  credit  \ru& 

in    1881,    Xl.tniJ^;;,  in    1S9L    1:4,997,055;    and  at  the 

1894,   tlie   very  large  amount  of  £G,544,001,  an  incrfjase  in 

« af  £1,54(5,946  :— 


1 

JkmoaaL 

TMt. 

AmoKiaL 

tmr. 

Amounts 

^ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

til 

^13,340 

1879 

9H(»,72i* 

,   1887 

2,731,036 

n 

«ijeg     , 

IS80 

J,I1M}J30 

1   1888 

:i,  172.066 

n 

472,4»7 

1881 

K671J83 

1   1889 

3,175,484 

u 

im,m 

1882 

1.S84.899 

1890 

3,381,992 

IB 

757,909 

1883 

2/J(Xn89<) 

18$»1 

4^7.055 

m 

$&%,^l 

1HS4 

2,3X4,480 

18{>2 

4.5:W,756 

Vn 

i  111  ML  ±'K^ 

\HH5 

2,51.=*  J  iO 

1893 

5,859,503 

0% 

ims 

2,702,486 

1894 

6,544,001 
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The  accounts  of  which  the  sum  of  £6,544,001  at  credit  at  th< 
of  1894  is  the  aggregate,  are  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  the 
being  the  Government  Savings  Bank  Account  of  £3,532,047;  the  i 
of  tlie  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  £775,000 ;  the  Civil  J 
Superannuation  Account,  £494,574  ;  the  Master  in  Equity's  Aca 
£352,444,  and  the  Railway  Loan  Fund  of  £300,000.  A  co 
list  of  the  various  accounts  will  be  found  on  page  259.  Th€ 
accounts  are  of  two  kinds — those  opened  with  the  Treasury  by  c 
mental  arrangement  or  jmrsuant  to  the  provisions  of  an  Act 
Legislature,  and  voluntaiy  deposits  by  public  bodies  or  companies. 
great  bulk  of  the  accounts  are  of  the  first  kind,  comprising  £5,74 
or  88  per  cent,  of  th(j  gross  total ;  the  voluntary  deposits  amo' 
£801,000,  the  iu»ms  making  up  the  total  being  the  deposit  > 
Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  of  £775,000  already  meat 
and  the  two  accounts  of  the  Sydney  University,  the  Challi 
William  Bol>erts  l)eiiuests,  amounting  respectively  to  £25,00 
£4,000. 

The  existence  of  a  large  account  upon  which  the  Treasury  is  f 
operate  has  been  of  no  little  assistance  to  the  Consolidated  Revei 
times  past ;  in  fact,  the  Trust  Funds  form  a  strong  reserve  on  whii 
(government  may  fall  back  in  time  of  need.  Tlie  great  bulkc 
funds  b<'ars  interest,  whether  invested  or  not;  but  the  power  to  UM 
funds  enables  the  ( rovemment  to  ettVjct  a  saving  of  interest,  a8  si 
accommodation  from  the  banks  could  not  lie  obtained  under 
favourable  conditions.  At  the  siime  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  tfa 
existence  of  the  funds  has  been  a  strong  temptation  to  eztraTi( 
as  without  them  it  would  not  have  hevn  possible  to  have  had  tli0 
<^\cess  of  expenditure  over  revenue  that  has  become  so  marked  %k 
of  public  tinancing  since  1885.  The  advances  made  from  trust  aflO 
out.stjinding  at  the  close  of  1894  on  account  of  the  Consolidala 
venue  Account  amounted  to  £3,077,761,  besides  which  thflN 
advanced  to  the  special  suspense  accounts  £535,024,  making  a  t0 
£3,612,785.     The  particulars  of  these  advances  are  : — 


Advance  a  from  Trust  Fntid«  for — 
CorjaoUcUt^.l  Ruvenuo  Fund — 

Trcasary  Bill** ,.....,. ,. ......»*. 

fiiali  OvcFtlnift.* , .....,,.., 

Ill  aiiticiimtioti  of  wtthdrAwals  to  meet  Im- 
biUticii  of  1804  t^ml  previouA  yeari,.... 


8]iL'uii4l  Suapcnsc  AccouBta— 
fiiiiierttl  Ptfflt  OfGcc  Now  Street  Heaumptioa  Account 
( 'cntcunlal  Park  Account ,,... ......,*,*. 

Total 
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Dst  funds  iriay  b«'  divided  into  two  clasfies — tLuse  coming  imd*  r 

BionK  of  the  Audit  Act,  and  subject  to  the  direct  op€rflii<jiis  of 

uiy  ;  toid  those  not  subjiK-'t  to  that  Act,  nnd  operat^^d  upon  l»v 

&  in  whose  names  thf»y  stand.     Unlike  the  accounts  boloiiging 

^-nametl  class,  the  funds  not  subject  t^j  the  Audit  Act  do  not 

By  fni-m  part  of  the  pubHc  account ;  xievertheless,  for  fjeneral 

lice  they  are  used  in  the  General  Banking  Account,     Tl«;  dis- 

between  tlie  two  classes  of  accounts  htis  been  maintaincH:!  in  the 

^labl€%  which  also  shows  how  the  various  funds  stood  invested, 

DOimt  at  ctedit  at  the  close  of  the  year  1894  : — 


Futicl« 


Ammint 
Credit 


Diiteibatlon. 


Amount 

Inireated 

tn  Govern- 

Securities. 


Amount  unluvcfted. 


On  wblch  I  On  which 
luterett  n>tfrc«t  ia 
t»  paid .      not  ])«J(1. 


Subject  to  Audll  Act. 

£ 
I  Lliiin  Aee  cunt  (4^  Vic,  No.  24). .      4M,^7t 

\munt  Atstjoun! ^M,  105 

16,6S2I 


md  ,,,,,., 


liiit 
-i  Deposit  Account 


Act  (m  Vic  No.  9)      184,850 


int 

nipany  (Limited). 

<  orn|:»an>    of  New  Bouth  Walei 


r  i^dnej    Sinking  Fmid  {hO  Vic 
h     Coancil—WAter   Debenture 

:ud  L>vp4,'^iti 

ttjbjccl  to  Audit  Act 


3,632,^7 


44,042 

120.000 

«0,000 

10.302 

3,788 
864.470 


&.722,ai4 


2UIS.OO0 
1U3,872 

]    120,000 


2,30B,0C6 
"llO.WO 


20,000 
20,00i> 
0,^00 

"24.779 


3,102,717 


£ 

1&0,&74 


l,l«S,38l 
775,000 


12,7fl2 
'  37,713 


2,145,430 


Not  subject  to  Audit  Act. 


ii>|inon  Fund 

Waiiar%vr»i  Account  .<;... 
irefV— 

A.^M^unt 

Ivacotc*  Aoooiint . 

f<ntut ♦ . . 

i>tey  Account 


-Aecoant 

it  aot  fubj«cl  to  Audit  Act 

Grand  total £r 


900,000 

35S.444 
106,814 

1«M« 
MSA 


821,787 


(i,&44.00L 


301,000 

'Vi'is* 


M3,7»4 


».446,50I 


&0,444 

l€6»tfl4 

16,244» 

l*SdO 

'l,6fil 


4.278 
0»0C0 


S3,i»;:o 

44,(MS 

a),7c«« 


3.7b3 
S0l,U7^ 


in,mij 


800,000 

4£n 


1.430 


176441  I     •J0l,5ii7i 


2,321,571  1     77S,t::D 
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With  the  exception  of  a  ])ortioii  of  the  sum  deposited  in  the  Tm 
by  the  Saving  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  a  general  rate  of  4  pen 
W21S  allowed  to  31st  December,  1894,  on  all  funds  entitled  to  intc 
On  the  1st  January,  1895,  the  rate  was  reduced  to  3  per  cents  o 
accounts  except  those  on  which  the  old  rates  could  not  be  altered  til 
terms  of  the  existing  arrangements  had  expired. 

The  taljle  just  given  does  not,  however,  fuUy  illustrate  the  vm 
which  the  trust  funds  have  been  put ;  the  following  figures  are  necei 
to  the  proper  understanding  of  an  important  phase  of  the  public  aoom 
On  the  31st  December,  1894,  of  trust  funds  there  were  invested  in- 

£ 
Debentures  and  Stock 1,693,617 

Treasury  Bills  1,752,884 

Fixed  Deposits  in  Banks    1,025,000 

Advances  to  revenue  to  enable  (leneral  Post  Office 
New  Street  Resumption  and  Centennial  Park 
Accounts  to  >>u  kept  in  suspense 585,021 

Advanced  to  Consolidated  Revenue  464,715 

Used  for  general  purposes 1,072,761 

Total £6,544,001 

As  shown  in  a  foregoing  table,  no  interest  is  paid  on  £70) 
belonging  to  trust  accounts  deposited  with  the  Treasuiy  ;  while  as 
£3,4  iC.oOlf  in  debenture  stock  and  Treasury  bills,  the  annual  paynfl 
£123,767,  or  at  the  rate  of  X3  lis.  lOd.  percent. 

Till'  distribution  of  the  fund  on  the  1st  January,  1895,  acocxdivi 
t\ui  rali»s  cif  interest,  was  as  follows  : — 


I 


Securities,  Ac. 


Rate  of  Interest  per  cent,  per  a 


I 


Treasury  liillH  in  aid  of  Revemie 1,364,384 

Kuntle<l  StiH'k-  -  ' 

New  South  Wales*.  1  i^r  t*eiit 

New  South  Wales  KuntlcxI  Stock  (new). . 

iNsbi^riturt'i} ' 

riiinveste«l  liearin^  intercnt 365,914 


1.730.298 


888,500 

403,248 

1,042,400 

224.400 

5U4.3S6 


>.652,974 


I>opo«it'i  ill  Rank  of  New  South  Wale*  and  City  Bonk  of  Sydney^ 
Amount  at  3  per  cent.       500,000  ^ 


375,000 
50,000   (■' 
lOO.UUO  ) 


Total  bearinif  intereat  (inT«at«d  and  uninvwlid)  . 
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practice  uf   the  Treasury  to  place  at   fixed  deposit    the 
of  the  tnist  funds  not  invested  and  held  in  excess  of  inmiediate 
nents  ;  the  amount  so  deposited  was  £L025,000»  viz,,  £87t%000 
b*?  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  and  £150,000  with  the  City  Bank 
ney.     According  to  the  present  rates,  the  aniuiint  ai  interest 
on  these  deposits  would  l*e  £34,750  ;  tlie  rates,  however,  are 
lie  varied  aecH3»xling  to  the  state  of  the  working  account  of  the 
luDdft.     The  total  amount  of  interest  received  by  the  Treasury 
1894   on  fixed  deposits  and   other  in  vestments   was  £39,492, 
the  whole  of  which  was  earned   by  moneys  belonging  to  the 
5t  Account, 

.11  trust  funds  undtr  the  Audit  Act  remaining  unclaimed  for  a 
od  of  two  years,  and  balances  of  intestate  and  probate  estates  un- 
ned  after  a  lapse  of  six  years,  are  transferred  and  suiTendered  to  the 
polidat^d  Revenue,  and  no  person  can  legally  claini  moneys  so  dealt 
nevertheless,  the  Treasury  invariably  recognines  and  pays  in  all 
rhere  an  otherwise  valid  claim  can  be  shown.  The  amount  trans* 
I  the  Consolidated  Revenue  for  each  of  the  last  ten  yea^-T^  is  given 
tlie  figures  are  gross,  as  the  sum  refunded  cannot  be  given,  but 
Eliy  00  lueans  considerable  in  any  one  year  : — 


Ymr. 

AinotuiL 

Y«r. 

Amount 

£ 

£ 

1885 

:u,940 

1S9(J 

20,607 

1       18H6 

26.499 

1891 

16,713 

1887 

18,247 

1892 

13,767 

I8B8 

22,101 

1893 

15,194 

\%8» 

52,735 

1894 

12,659 

Loan  Appropriatioxs, 

pms  of  expenditure  to  be  provided  for  by  loan  are  authorised 

nn  Appropriation  Act,  in   the   same    manner  as  the  ordinary 

Stare  chargeable  to  the  general  revenue ;  a  separate  Act,  however, 

pasiiied    before  the   money  so   appT'opriate^d    can  be  lawfully 

There  is  a  further  restriction  lu  the  expenditure  of  juoney, 

from  loans  or  revenue,  in  the  operation  of  the  Public  Works 

IS8S,     Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  question  of  the 

tlitj  of   carrying  out  all   works   estimated  to  cost  more  than 
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j£ 20,000,  oxe?pt  those  connected  with  militar}*  and  naval  defeno 
the  maintenance  of  railways,  is  referred  by  resolution  of  the  Legia 
Assembly  to  the  Parliamentary  Standing  Committee  appointed  d 
tlie  fii-st  S'?ssion  of  each  Parliament.  The  Committee  investigate 
i-eports  to  Parliament,  and  the  Assembly  by  resolution  declares  wl 
it  is  expedienx;  oi*  not  to  carry  out  the  proposed  work  ;  and  i 
declaration  is  in  the  affirmative,  a  Bill  embodying  such  resolution] 
be  passed  before  the  authorisation  is  absolute.  The  Loan  Acts  of 
authorised  the  raising  of  a  loan  of  £2,532,600  for  services  shown  i 
subjoined  table  : — 


Amount^ 


'      For  which      I      For  which      I 
iioprovihiuii  U      iimvision  is 

,       mode  for  niade  for 

Sinking' l-^ind.  I  Sinking  Fund. 


Tali 


and 


Railways — Existing  Lines  

, ,  Construction  Hrancli .... 

Tramways — Existing  Lines 

Hunter    District    Water    Supply 

Sewerage   | 

Country    Towns    Water     Supply     audi 

Sewerage I 

Water    Conservatiou   and     Irrigation — ■ 

Artesian  Boring,  etc ... 

Harbours  and  Rivers  Branch 

Oovernnient  Arch it<;ct— Public  Buildings! 

Roads  ami  Bridges  Brunch  

Mines  and  Agriculture  Department ' 

To  promote   Settlement  under  **  Crown 

LuuIm  Act  of  1895"  

Miscellaneous  Services— Telegraphs  and 

Telephones  , 

Miscellaneous  Services  -Accommo<lation 

for  Infirm  and  Destitute  ' 


180.000 

317,325 

10,000 

35,500 

05,000 

105,000 
303,600 

93,000 
3,520 

25,(K)0 

100,000 
20,000 
75,000 


Total  for  Works '    1,332,945 


To  meet  5  i>cr  cent.  Debentures  due  1896 

Total  Loans  Authorised  during  1895 


24.000 
41,700 
96,555 
60,000 


222,255 


W 

m 

m 
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will  be  seen  that  provision  is  made  for  redeeming  a  portion  of 
proposed  loan  by  a  sinking  fund.     This  principle  of  redemption 

revenue  has  been  applied  to  expenditure  on  works  or  services 
te  value  will  disappear  by  the  time  the  loan  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
h  they  were  constructed  falls  due. 

le  Loan  Appropriations  for  each  year  from  1875  to  1895  are  given 
le  subjoined  table,  the  amounts  proposed  to  be  expended  on  public 
a  being  distinguished  from  those  required  for  redemption  of  pre- 
3  loans  : — 


Amount  authorised — 


Year. 


'  For  Public  Works  '  For  Redemption 
I      and  Services.  of  Loans. 


Total. 


1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1875 

1876 

2.236,000 

2,236,000 

1877 

1,120,000 

1,120,000 

1878 

1879 

7,352,768 

7.352,768 

1880 

1,262,000 

1,262,000 

1881 

8,807,500 

8,807,500 

1882 

1883 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1884 

14,388,303 

14,388,303 

1885 

1886 

3.115.393 

3.115.393 

1887 

1888 

3,641,305 

1,390,600 

5,031,905 

1889 

4,366,696 

723,200 

5,089,896 

1890 

4,982,957 

2,038,800 

7,021,757 

1891 

1892 

1,414,568 

1,414,568 
879,806 

1893 

839,806 

40,000 

1894 

1,690,662 

832,000 

2,522,662 

1895 

1,555,200 

977,400 

2,532,600 

\mNropriations  are  invariably  in  excess  of  the  amount  actually 
opnidxtlire,  and  it  has  frequently  happened  that  beyond 
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obtHiiiing  Parliamentary  sanction  no  farther  action  has  been  tak 
regard  to  loans  authorised  to  be  raised,  and  the  last  statement  of  p 
accounts  show's  that  loans  to  tlie  extent  of  some  16  millions 
authorised,  the  hulk  of  which  will  in  all  probability  never  be  issue 

• 

Loan  Account. 

The  Loan  account  was  not  established  until  1853,  althougli 
system  of  !*aising  money  by  loans  was  introduced  as  early  as  ] 
The  tii-st  ten  loans  of  the  Colony,  which  were  issued  under  Gi 
notices  for  immigration  purposes,  were  raised  on  the  security  of 
Land,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  Territorial  Revenue ;  but  only  £32i 
was  retleemed  from  that  source,  the  balance  Ijeing  made  a  liabili 
the  Consolidated  Revenue,  and  as  such  eventually  included  in  the  '. 
Account  under  the  head  of  Redemptions.  From  1853  to  1870 
proc-e(.d.>s  of  loans  were  paid  into  and  fomied  part  of  the  Consolid 
Rev(Miue  Fund  ;  but  during  the  year  last  mentioned  a  diffi 
principle  was  introduced,  and  a  separate  account  was  opened  apart : 
Revenue  for  each  loan  floated,  while  the  amount  then  at  credit  d 
old  loans  continued  to  be  operated  upon  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev 
Account  until  1891,  when  the  account  was  finally  closed.  Thesy 
of  s(?pai-ate  Loan  Accounts  continued  for  a))Out  nine  years ;  ba 
1879,  under  authority  of  the  Loan  Fund  Amalgamation  Act,  the 
separate  Loan  Funds  then  existing  were  merged  into  one  "G«i 
Loan  Account,"'  into  which  also  the  pioceeds  of  all  loans  there 
r.iis««(l  wt-n*  to  be  paid.  The  present  system  is  open  to  tiichnical  o 
titm,  as  it  admits  of  the  expenditure  of  money  on  services  for  whic 
loan  has  l>eeu  raised  ;  but  it  has  tin-  great  merit  of  saving  interest^ 
rendering  unnecessary  the  raising  of  loans  when  the  Treasury  htfl 
sums  in  hand,  the  proceeds  of  former  loans. 

The  following  figures  show  the  amount  of  loans  raised  since  the< 
mencement  of  the  T-M>an  Account  to  the  Ist  January,  1895,  uad 
proc»?eds  available  for  (»xi>enditure  : — 

Trua.sury   Hills,  ]>o1  ventures,  Inscnbed  and  Funded  Stock 

sold  from  1842  to  Ut  January,  1895 £e9,05M> 

]>i:>c«nint,  bonus,  and  charges    2;Mlttf 

Net  amount  realised £86^41' 

Add  net  amount  transferred  from  C-onsi^lidatcd  Kevenue  to 
make  good  amount  itliort  raised  

Less  ])rocee<ls  of  old  loans  not  included  in  Loan  Acconnl  ... 
•Sum  availalde  for  expenditure  ^..^ 
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he  use  to  wliielj  the  sum  juut  stated  was  put  is  shown  in  the  follow. 

n^  table.      It  will  he  observed  that  a  suniof  X^,7*i5,130  for  redemption 

fi  h\-itis  h  uicludcd  in  the  tot^il  ;  this  amount  was  ntit,  of  c^jurse,  an 

itftn  ijf  expenditure^  but  its  inclusion  is  necessary  to  fully  account  for 

1   of  £<i5»820,i06  in  which  the  original   loans  as  well  as  the 

ion  loans  were  included  : — 

gpeotel  on—  £ 

"^ ^ S7,340J93 

ways« 1,S1.\692 

and  Telephones ,.  822.488 

Sutiply  aJid  Sewerage ,., 6,828,382 


WhArvQS — , 

Docks -...,„ 

Harl>oiirs  imd  Hivers   .....,..„« ,..  ..•,«, 

Fnblic  Buildings .,  ..*.«4». ,».»., .«< 

ftoAcls  and  Bridget •..«*  ..»^#.«, 

tortiiic^ti<mB  and  MUitary „. .^ ,.. ^-^jMi 

lion , 

l.ool  BaildingB , ..., 

TorkB  in  Queensland  prior  to  separation  . 


1,420,205 

318,406 

l,664,4fet4 

2.130.172 

882  jn 

1,197,306 

]04,4,¥) 

387,922 

49,855 

£rj5,058,846 


LcMuu  redeemed  from  Proceeds  of  Now  Loaoa 
Treawiry  BiUs  m  aid  of  Revenue  paid  off  ...  ., 


..£7,985.130 

..       750.00O 


8,735, 13<J 


Treasury  BUla  in  aid  of  Revenue  corrent    ..*....... 1»752,8S4 

[Credit  Babaoe  of  Loan  Account  on  Ist  January,  1 895    273,546 


Total  (a«above>., 


£<j5.820.4(J6 


will  he  seen  that  out  of  the  total   amount  of  £55,058,846  shown 

above  statement,  X48,551,966,  or  SS  per  cent.,  has  been  exp»end©d 

tly  pro«iuctive  works  yielding  or  capable  of  yielding  revenue 

t  meeting  the  charges  for  interest     Besides  the  sum  just  referred 

^,065,289  has  been  spent  on  other  works  of  a  permanent  nature, 

y  roada  and  bridges,  improvements  to  harbours  and  rivers,  light- 

,  aehoob,  and   public   buildings,  which,  though   not   directly  pro- 

e,  have   been   undertaken  for  the  development  of  the  resources 

the    Colony,    and    for    facilitating    settlement.       The    balance   of 

r     '      ^f;    viz.,  .£1,441,591,  has  been  expended  on  unproductive  aer- 

fos  being  4^1,197,306  for  fortifications  nud  military  works, 

ft,^Z*j    tur  public    works    in    Queensland    prior  to  sepairation,    and 

t,430   for  the  jironiotion  of  iruoiigration.     The  fijLjures  last  giv«n 

the   exjienditure   on  immigration  under  respjnsible  govern- 
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merit,  prior  to  the  assumption  of  which  £724,733  was  expended  on  this 
service,  making  a  total  exj^nditure  of  £919,163  for  the  encouragemrat 
of  immigration. 

The  loan  expenditure  on  account  of  the  various  services  during  each 
of  the  five  yeai*s  ending  with  1894  was  as  follows  : — 


1890. 


1801. 


1892. 


I 


1893. 


18M. 


Directly  productive — 

Railways     

Tramways  

Telegraphs 

Water  8upi)ly    

Sewerage     

Wharves 

Docks  

Harbours,  Rivers,  Navigation 
Public  Works  and  Buildings 

Roads  and  Bridges   

Harbour  Defences  and  War- 

Hke  materials     

Naval  Station,  Port  Jackson 

Less  repayment  to  credit  of 
Votes,  etc 

Municipal  Works  taken  over 
by  the  State    

Actual  Expenditure      

Loans   repaid  by  New  Loans 

Nominal  Expenditure  ... 


£ 
1,133,910 

56,592 

8,686 

227,401 

224,623 

52,624 

10,530 
144,261 
170,870 

21,971 

46,982 
42,768 


2,141,218 


2,141,218 

158,533 

2,299.751 
718,000 


3,017,751 


^        I 
2,870,990' 

140,366; 

40,000' 
444,9161 
303.5951 
222,808 
8,110' 
155,306' 
a34,652l 

75,327, 

111,896 
42,201 


£ 

1,795,687 

39,240 

25,837 

271,582 

281,462 

47,837 

1,360 

136,143 

247,654 

90,027 

54,478 
23,373 


4,750,167f  3,014,680 


4,750,167j  3,014,680 


£ 

987,375 
155,955 

15,985 
184,047 
153,884 

18,692 

2 

129,140 

154,951 

63,305 

17,128 
34,669 


1,915,133 
1,553 


1,913,580 
16,000 


4,750,167,  3,014,680  1,929,580 
246,400  1,799,1001       40,300 


4,990,5671  4,813,7801  1,969,880 


£ 
520;UIJ 

141^119 


28.61 
IW 


1,830,71 


l,330.tt 


1.330,4 


As  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  statement,  the  proceeds  of  loans  i 
devoted  to  services  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  but  the  bulk  of 
expenditure  was  for  the  construction  of  works  likely  to  be  reve 
bringing,  or  for  services  deemed  necessary  for  the  proper  develop 
of  the  Colony.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  there  has  been  i 
expenditure  on  works  and  services  for  which  thei*e  will  be  in  a  few  ] 
no  substantial  assets  remaining.  Items  of  this  kind  it  is  intended  i 
future  to  pay  for  altogether  out  of  revenue,  or  if  out  of  loans,  to  provi 
for  their  ultimate  payment  out  of  revenue  by  means  of  a  sinking  f 

In  the  early  stages  of  Australasian  boiTOwing  the  expenditure 
moderatij,  loans  were  hard  to  raise,  and  interest  high ;  but  latter! J,  I 
the  conditions  under  wdiich  loans  could  be  contracted  became  fctvoun 
especially  since  1875,  few  of  the  Colonies  set  any  bounds  to  their  requ 
ments.     It  was  a  repetition  of  the  old  experience,  the  opp 
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M'^^d  t\w  <l<»3irrt  anil  the  oj»eti  jmrai-s  of  tlu>  invo«t<:»rB  t^mptc<i  11r» 

to  undue  liorrowing  and  lavLsh  expenditurt?.     \Mint  in  termed  11 

^niH  public  wurk«  pilicy*'  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  works 

e«*»eii  forwanl  which  undf^r  other  eireumstftnces  woithi  not  have 

iiidi^rtiikinu  or  have  bpon  hold  back  until  the  groi^^h  of  population 

lltrd  th»^»ir  cotiBtructiou.     The  ph^thora  of  money  has  X^eeu  hjirmful 

.  but  IS  must  a[i[>an:*ut  in  thf*  const  ru<^tit>n  of  not  a  few 

.^  in  outlying  and  sparsely  settled  districts  which  do  not 

rir  working  expenaes,  with  the  consequence  tJitit  the  interest 

^tital    hiiH  tn  bf*  in^t  ont  of  general   revenue,  and   in  Home 

the   I  ration  will  pass  away  before  this  condition 

will   '  But  when  every  allowance  ha^  U'en  made 

ri»e  or  iniprovuieut  expenditure,  it  will  be  found  tlitil  by  far  the 

•  portion  of  the  proceedsi  of  loans  has  beeri  well  expended*      In 

in*tiineej5,  AH  the  subsequent  |rtiges  hIuivv,  it  will  be  years,  taking  a 

llop«'ful  view  of  the  situation,  before  the  revenue-pniducing  works 

rhole  will  yield  a  sum  surticient    to  p^y  working  expmjsc'S  and 

ftt ;  i»e\erth<^iess»  a  practical  consideration  of  the  conditions  which 

ad  AujitralitKian  settk'uumt  will  demonstnite  that  in  some  instjinoe« 

aiitruclion  of  thexe  works  was  justifiable,  for  apart  from  the  cer* 

tliiit  they  will  Qltimately  be  self-supporting^  they  have  ali-cady 

"  rc^ssiMted  in  devehnitng  the  country's  resources,  and  have  largidy 

Ir*  value  of  the  puldic  estate, 
loan  i*xpenditure»  excUisivr^  of  payments  on  account  of  rederap- 

tig   each    v«:fr  rtiid    tip   iti   tlie  rml   i*f  cirh    tw'riml   since  1880, 
dws :— 


Tmt. 

Dtarinit  «»»ch  yenr. 

At  tho  clows  of  each  yenT* 

AuiounL 

PerinhiibilAnt. 

Anioant. 

PerinbAblttiit. 

£ 

£      B.     il 

£ 

£    II,    (1. 

1H$0 

l,6rta,63<< 

2    5    8 

16,395,351 

21  IS    :» 

^       K'it 

'*  'AW:  MH 

S    2    8 

18.792,719 

24    0    7 

H 

-■;■'  :  ''* 

3  10  11 

21,62.1,478 

20  10    8 

^H 

..,j' .'.  '11 

3  LS  10 

24,8111,189 

28  18    0 

Kii^ 

3,*i74jmi 

4   :i   2 

28,;-Vf»>%,89rT 

31   H     4 

Kl$»5 

3,Wl,i4.'> 

4     4     0 

32,462,040 

34     3    9 

^^■MM 

3.7«6,35B 

3  17    9 

36,228,300 

30  12     5 

^^^^K 

1.9<kV>li> 

1  19     I 

38,193,41a 

37     8     H 

^^^^^K 

2»076.f»07 

2    0     I 

40 '>♦,'»  "'?'• 

38     0     3 

^^^^Kk 

1,46^1,900 

i    7    6 

41 

38  11     7 

^^^^^E 

lMMm,75l 

2     I     tl 

44,1     .    ■ 

39     5    0 

^^^^^B 

4.750,107 

4    3    1 

48,784,.">40 

41  17     3 

^^^^^^ 

a,0l4,tt^ 

2  11     0 

61,7m).220 

43    5    0 

^^^^^K 

!,929,r>80 

1  n  M 

53,72H,S0O 

4:{  18    4 

^B 

1.330,046 

1     1     6 

55,a>8,S46 

43  19  11 
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Previous  to  1875  the  loan  expenditure  on  works  was  modeimte,  and 
calls  for  no  special  comment.     In  the  year  named,  however,  theamomit 
spent  was  more  than  doulile  that  of  1874,  and  that  year  may  be  oon- 
sidered  the  starting-point  of  the  vigorous  public  works  policy  alreadr 
alluded  to.      The  figures  in  the  table  speak  for  themselves.     In  re^anl 
to  the  year  1H91,  and  in  some  de^^rree  to  1892,  it  may  be  as  well  to  boIb 
that  there  was  a  large  expenditure  on  account  of  quadrupling  a  portioB 
of  tile  main  line  in  the  metropolitan  area — a  work  of  urgent  neouut^, 
without  which  the  Railway  C!ommissioners  professed  themaelres 
to  work  with  safety  and  efficiency  the  large  interests  entrusted  to 
Besides  this  expenditure,  a  sum  of  £1,000,000  was  expended  on 
struction  of  rolling  stock  and  permanent  way,  which,  being  for  renewal 
was  properly  n  charge  against  working  expenses,   but  the  sum  tm 
advance<l  to  the  Commissioners  from  the  General  Loan  Aoooont  k 
accoi-dance  with  a  special  Act  of  the  Legislature,  to  be  repaid  by 
}iresuiuably  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  railways  under  their  oou 
the  annual  payment  in    redemption  of  the  advance   being  fixed  il 
.£75.000.      It  has  been  pointed  out  in  various  parts  of  this  dafte 
tliat  the  railways  do  not  at  pi-esent  earn  sufficient  to  meet  the  ^ob 
<jf  the   annual  intei*est  chargeable  on  the  debt  liability,  so  that  lb 
payment  of  the  instalment  in  the  manner  provided  is  an  impoBsiUit^ 
and  although  the  sum  of  £75,000  appears  in  the  public  aocoantia 
iM'ing  repaid  from  railway  earnings,  it  is  in  reality  a  chai^  on  lb 
general  n* venue  of  the  Colony. 

The  growth  of  the  loan  expenditure,  so  marked  in  the  past  deaik 
is  hardly  likfly  to  1m'  continued,  as  apart  fi-om  the  salutary  dbsA 
imjJOMti  by  the  investigations  of  the  Parliamentary  Standing  Og» 
mittoc  on  Public  Works,  railway  construction,  for  whicb  most  of  tb 
loans  liavr  Ihmmi  raised,  will  in  the  future  be  confined  to  perfecting  tb 
various  sysienij>  in  oiH?rati<»n,  and  to  the  gradual  extension  of  thecos^ 
lines  n<»rtli  and  south. 


Public  Debt. 

WImmi  in  1831  it  was  decidtnl  to  alK)li.sh  the  system  of  free  Un' 
j^niiits.  and  to  disjKwe  of  the  public  estate  by  auction  in  lieu  of  pri^rtl 
t«'ii(ler.  it  was  also  decided  tliat  the  pi-ocecds  of  land  sales  should  bepnl 
intu  wliat  was  calh^d  the  Liind  Fund,  frc»m  which  were  to  be  paid  tt* 
(•liari;«>  incident  tu  the  intrrKluction  of  iminigrants  ;  and  it  was  from 
iiiahility  of  the  Lmd  Fund  to  meet  these  cbai-ges  that  the  public 
nt"  X«-w  Soutli  Wales  first  liad  its  rise.  Fn>m  18'U  to  1841  the' 
Fund  wn>  suHicicut,  but  in  the  year  la.st  iiainr*d  the  engagements 
iniiin;:ration  purposes  were  so  heavy  that  it  Wcame  necessary  to 
in«Mit  the  Fund  in  some  way,  and  for  this  pui-pose  it  was  decoded  hj 
<Iovernor  to  lM»riiiw  on  ilu^  sfH'uritv  of  the  Territorial  or  Land  Reveii 
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n^Jy,  on  tii«  'IHth  December,  1841    ii  cii-benturw  limti  of  £49,000 

iiQ«u«Ml  UK?ally  ojidor  (Jazriie  notice.     This  Ioaii  was  iissuetl  during 

in  tm*o  inst' '''"*'     *'"•  m -^linfil  raU'^  of  iiiteifist  being  5j(i.  ami 

r^r  otmt  r«-  i      The  loan  at  the  hightir  rato  was 

I  at  par,  antl  i  f > » •  ♦ » n t r i- ,•  1 1  a  u i Htouiit  at  2  [«or  oentw     Thi«  was  th©  d rat 

floated  in  the  Oulony,  a«  well  as  the  first  raised  by  aiiy  of  tht* 

>i.     Including  those  just  moritioned,  th*^m  were 

Hw  >  1H41  and  1855  ten  Kiana,  amounting  in  the 

lU?   t<»  X7u.'s:JUU,   the   proceeds  of  winch  wure  <le voted   to  the 

bfrnuice  fif  irnmi^rration,    Del>entures  representing  these  irnmigratioa 

wi?r»-  f   to   the   value  of   X329JOO  from   the  Territorial 

ait3i%  V,  i  l>alance  of  X«^ 7 5, 5 00  was  taken  over  as  a  liability 

Iht?  gi'neral  re>'onue  of   the  Culouy,  and  ultiuiately  became  inoor 

in   the  public  debt     la  addition  to  the  Imiuigratioo  LcMinis, 

were   others,    six   in   number,  authorised  by  Acts  of   CouticiL 

wore  aot  all  issued  untU  after  re8fMjni*ibb  government  waft  prt*- 

Under  the  auth<>rity  of  the  above  mentioned  Acts,  the  iirat 

jt  of  a  loan  for  £683,300  was  placefl  on  the  L4indon  m;irket 

J  tlie  years  1854   and  185.').      Tliis  wa«  tho  first  Australru*ian  loan 

in  l!i  1  in  for«.nninner  of  numerous  others,  representing 

ity  < >;  iQ  now  outstanding. 


fie   I 

V 


Growth  of  Debt. 

'bt   in   N  1855,  when  responsible  government 

,     was    1  1 1,    diJitributeii     umier    the   folhiwing 


..II  tli*'  5?«n.Turity  tif  Territoriid  Revctme— 

h  .    ., ,„,.„ £423,000 

H>'i.    ,  '"^' ^'ampftny^sLcNiti    ..,..,,    ,,,.    217»500 

BaiMd  on  t  of  General  Eeyeaue— 

Ammiii I  ^<^.      T'^tk^y  Sewerage     , 54,000 

^       .,    8yth»cy  Water  Supply ..*.„».,„«„ 28,000 

„  ^^ay* 206»4Oi» 

„  u;  Works .. 2l.0^»0 

Total ^.•..„-„..., £1,W)0»^UO 


lit]  sliowr 
18,  i*.   . 

out 


i  M  ive,  £47,500  wa«  redeemed  out  of  the  TerritoriaJ 
,  although  aft4?i-\i^rds  ntirainally  reileemed  by 
iH  part  of  the  exif*ttng  public  debt, 
at  each  nuinquennial   period   is  given  in   the 
will   be    st*en  thiit    the  -^     for  bormwini? 

with  die  gniwt.h  of  popnlatjon.  0  to  iKtU)  the 

if  indebtedness  was  £u»L^UUU;  fmm  lt<(50  to 
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1870,  £585,000  ;  from  1870  to  1880,  £522,000 ;  and  from  1880  to  189( 
£3,348,000  :— 


Year. 


Year. 


Amount. 


Year. 


Amoant 


£ 

1     £ 

£ 

1842 

49,500 

1860  1  3,830,230 

1880 

14.903,919 

184.') 

1   97,1HK) 

1865    5,749.630 

1885 

35,564.259 

ISoO 

1   132,500 

1870    9,681,130  ' 

1890 

48,383,333 

1855 

1,000,800 

1875   11,470,637  ! 

•1895 

58,2(M,t253 

•  Ist  January-. 

The  increase  has  lH»eii  mast  mark(M;l  since  1880,  the  period  covered 
by  the  following  tahle,  which  ccmtains  the  more  impoitant  particulm 
necessary  for  a  ri«(ht  understanding  of  the  public  hwin  accounta  The 
amount  of  bonds  or  stock  sold  luis  l>eeii  placed  against  the  year  in 
which  the  sales  were  effected,  and  not,  as  is  the  pnietice  of  the 
Treasury,  against  the  year  in  which  they  were  brf»ught  to  account  :— 


Treasury  liilla.  Debentures,  and  Stock  at  dose  of  each  3-ear— 


18SI 

1?«(M:1 
1884 
1HS5 

ISSH 
l8.Si> 
lH£fi» 
ISRI 

IWSKi 
1  jiPi  ."^  ■ 


't27,-*^3.lHi4 

r^iij  n,464 
:mj4i,4fi4 
m:\i\Mi 

31,^24,2*17 
,'il,.H24,2<i: 

MO,on^J,*"ilM 

74,fl2U/21B 
74,1HHI,2IH^ 

s:iji9,4*nl 


£ 

i7.0M0,.")ru 

2U.<>40,7Hl 
U2.lF40,7iy 
2H,*M."i;719 
3:J,A30,71» 

:iJ*,0.''ni,7i9 

44,rM*),Tl!^ 
44,r»ljO,7lW, 
4.S,lH.S,lilll 

ri3,.m-),7i9 
ri4,5.'ii,ri03 

«2,K:i7,2a'* 

i}7,i>i9ja:i 


l.a7l.-S70| 
1,405,JJ70 
l,(iU?*J70 
1,702^10 
],7;i8,03fl 
l,7:ri,73<1 
l,80."i.740 
1, 8-14,(^(11 


l,HlK7J4<i 
1,043,240 
2.jai,24il 
L\3ll,ri40 

2,087  JHO 


£ 

1J10,730 
l,7tO,7mj 
1J10,7:«) 
I,71OJ30 
1JIQ;730 
IJtDjaO 
1JIU,730 
1,710,730 
2,107,8:^0 
3,008,  si:iO 
3,H  10,930 
4,0(i3,330| 
^,S«i2.430 


£ 

3,0H1',(KMI 
3,nH.700 

.i,:iH»,:jOO 

a,4i3,'J*M>, 

a,j4M,7ao 

;i,4He,44iO 

:iriifj,470 

3,"j«,'i,370, 
4,005,57** 
r»,04'2,17U 

r>,ft4»,i7(i 

0,374,970 

H,.mi,77{) 
y,rifK),070| 


14,903,910119  : 
16,*r24,Ol0|2l  ; 

lHji21,2l9^  1 
24.032,45928  ] 
30,101,9.13  33 
35.r>04,i7f)37 
41,034/249i4l 
40,9ai»34»|4O 
44,0^04941  ] 

54,i:.;,4;;:i  t5 
59,3i^,lKi:i4H 


.S0,raT,I»62^  09,aiJ^,033  2,S4i9,lp'iO  7/JS.'i,lS0t0,^4,2m)|58pSM,^4lllj{ 


In  di^ahn^  witk  thu  tlgun^s  under  the  head  of  loans  rBdeeined,  Hi 
W  b^^riie  in  inind  thuL  the  luau-s  paid  oS^from  revenue  C&n  alom«  ] 
to  l)0  redeeme<i.    Wliere  an  ohl  loan  is  redeemed  out  of  tlie  Bi 
subsequent  loans,  there  is  merely  a  change  in  the  form  oC  IM 
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>*oiii0  refluction  of  tlie  iiitei^st  eh;*rge,     Thun,  nit  hough 

arttH  woukl  Appear  to  nonvey  the  idejv  that  the  di^ht  was 

ly.-i.  Miiiiu^  the  yeiU-  eliding  1st  January,  \^d^>,  by  £l,124J80,  sudi 

not  tltcj  cttse,  an  the  ^ictmil  retiemptions  wm>e  only  £181,810.     The 

lionoer  f^BTurtsi  incUido  old  deljf?uturc*s  retired  by  the  issut*  of  new-  t^toclc, 

l^gnomi  rntrirt^  coniiLvted  witli  rodeniptioris,  and  fresh  nbbgaticms  alto- 

Ml  rene Wills. 

rfll»I*»  shows  the  annual   payments  under  each  heafl  fo 

Lildic  debt  since  1885,     For  th«*  year  bS9a 

1    flo   not   represent   the  actual  liubiUly  of 

year,  as  die  8um  vi   i:^*'^^;; 50^  properly  char<]jeabh'    U)   18[*2»  was 

^  brought  tf«  account  until    the   folJowiug  year,  (^tliorwise  the  %ure9 

tewrmit ; 


ll    1 

iiiL 

s  Is 

— 

:.    -     _         -    - 

Clukqpn  f»id. 

It. 

titl^mt. 

S  C  i  5         1 

TotAl 

ant. 

t 

t 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£  i.  tL 

m 

1.202,6S4 

37.7«H) 

IfJ.itsn 

com 

l,S17,OS9 

1    S    5 

B« 

1,540,679 

3r,rv4!» 

8,4 1)7 

n.si:* 

1,^93, 4.S» 

1  JJ  11 

W 

1/^,522 

50,773 

n,tiort 

;i.:^i;:i 

K7f»^lJ61 

]   \i     0 

m 

1,702.395 

44.r,ti8 

1      i3,n;u 

'j_si,'2 

i,:r.i/ja5 

1    14     1 

1,7^30,274 

49,ol9 

UJ2V> 

-M"i-_' 

i>"s.5n 

1    14     4 

Ml 

l,S57,tl5« 

:?9/>o:i 

•      ir»,s:,;, 

:;  'ii',^ 

«/'|-,7v2 

!    14     !» 

Dl 

^^-4/»^t5 

nt.'),ioo 

!LJJ1M- 

^■,:;^'.f 

i,i'Mi>.o^ri 

1  ir.   a 

» 

l.TLVWM? 

iir».MJ5 

ls.L>,-i<t 

:],4iu 

i,br>i,tM>i 

1   11     4 

B3 

'^»440,326 

ni, 1*1)7 

lUjj:.: 

1,384 

2.i>72,(Ri4 

2    2    B 

M 

2.23^.255 

107.503 

iii,y.jL* 

I.861» 

2,354.578 

1  18    7 

Li  pN«<tnt  th«  net,i*evenue  from  the  public  works  of  the  country  in 
'  lo  that  derived  from  i-ailways,  tramways,  and  water 
Elect  lie  telegraphs,  docks,  and  wharves,  althuugh 
y,  do  not  at  prtj^c^nt  yield  a  surplus*     The  water 
ut  the  Mctropolitati  are^i  aro  not  yet  completed, 
re  Kelf-.supportiug  :   that  ih,  the  nvenue  is  su(!ich*iit 
n*quii*etl  to  be  expended   on   maintenance,  manage* 
I'ln,  and   interest  on  cnpital  liability.      \Vhen»  liowever, 
ngs  are  conijdpted,  and  the  luil ways  are  in  full  operation, 
lie  to  meet  interest  and  other  charges  on  the  public  debt 
t„v..  litUc  to  be  mode  good  from  the  g(  nernl   revenue  of  the 


iri^TLiur)  bill  A.      ilit 


-  funded  and  paHly  unfunded,  the  funded 
iniicril>ed  and  fundetl  stix^kH  .  and  the  uti- 
iwfi  cUi»sstH  are  df^lined  bv  the  diflVretice  in 
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curreucy,  the  funded  debt  being  long-dated  loans,  and  the  im£ond 
short-dated  loans.  Originally  the  term  "  funded  "  was  applied  only 
interminable  stocks,  the  amount  of  which,  £532,889,  is,  as  compai 
witli  tlie  total  debt,  unimportant ;  but  it  is  now  the  piactioe  to  apj 
this  term  also  to  redeemable  debts.  The  amounts  outstandiiig 
the  1st  January,  1895,  under  each  class,  and  the  total  debt,  we» 
follow  : — 

Description  of  Stock.  Amciint  oatrtandiiiff,  lat       Anmiil  IMi 

Juinao',  1886.  Unnia. 

FuiKled  Debt— 
Dcbeiiturea—  £  £  £ 

Overdue,  or  unrepresented,  which 

have  ceased  to  bear  interest...  450  

btilllMiaring  interest   11,794,400  507,1 

N.  S.  Wales  4  i)er  cents.  (Intermin- 
able)         530,189  21,2 

N.  S.  Wales  Funded  Stock 2,363,830  »U 

Inscribeil  Stock 39,012,500  1,413,8 

Total,  Funded  Debt 53,701,369 

Unfunded  Debt — 

Treasury  Bills  (for  Works) 2,750,000  111,S 

Treasury  Bills  (Deficiency  in  Revenue)    1 ,752,884  SA,l 


Total,  Unfunded  Debt 4,502,884 


Total  Public  Debt 58,2(M,253  S,SOM 

The  follo>\dng  table  shows  the  total  amount  of  stock  under  each  ni 
of  interest.  The  stock  bearing  G  per  cent,  represents  the  loans  nM 
by  the  ^lunicipality  of  Sydney  for  water  and  sewerage  woriEi»Bii 
taken  over  by  the  State.  With  the  exception  of  municipal  loani  t 
the  amount  of  £58,000  due  in  1904,  and  £2,700  in  permanent  stool 
all  the  loans  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest  will  mature  in  or  bef(»«  iW 
There  were,  however,  also  overdue  5  per  cent  debentures  to  ll 
amount  of  £450  outstiinding  on  the  1st  January,  1895,  which  hM 
ceased  to  l)ear  intei'est : — 

liiivivst— Per  cent.  Amount  of  Stock. 

«  92,000 

5  *3,403,250 

4i  750,000 

4  23,288,419 

34  29,326,200 

3  1,364,384 


Total 58,204,253 

*  Include!  £460,  0%'erdiic  debenture!. 

The  3  i)cr  cents,  comprise  Treasury  bills  repreaftntingTkl 
the  hancis  of  the  Government,  and  so  invested.  TbMI 
interest  at  tlie  rate  of  4  per  cent,  to  December  31,  W 


EEPAYHENT   OF   LOAXS, 


^7Z 


Dates  op  Maturity. 

dates  of  repayment  extend  from  18f>6  to  1933;  the  sums  re- 
iiyabltj  in  the  different  yeai^  vary  considerably  in  amountj  the  largest 
Imo  ui  any  i>ne  year  Ijeing  £16,500,000  in  1024.  The  rf?deniption  of 
^ch  a  large  amount  in  tine  year  is  happily  far  distant,  and  before  it 
Urivies  a  more  satisfactory  procedure  in  dealing  with  loans  falling  due 
rill  be  de^-ised  than  now  obtains.  The  question  of  the  consolidation  of 
has  received  some  attention,  and  any  scheme  of  consolidation 
t^{  will  probably  provide  for  the  principle  of  redemp>tion  over  a 
S€?d  time,  at  the  option  of  the  Govei*nment,  and  not  on  a  given  day 
1  tlie  present  practice, 
» folkywing  table  shows  the  due  dat€S  and  the  amount  repayable 
■  t  y€ar :— 


ClMiQf8«c«rtty. 

¥ 

Amoimt  na«xl  In— 

TcJlAl 

«t«ticLl0|f. 

Year  when 

Lcnulon. 

Sydney, 

Out. 

\ 

soo 

077,400 

liriooo 

867.1  ri.-; 
IS^K. 

&0,700  i 
l^Ml^fiOO 
68.000 
2,800 

1.700,500 

eo.ouo 
i2,matxi 

I6,fi00.0l)0 

0,fS8<J,ll00 

270.70O 

260 

<j!<800 
177,200 
00,800 

^^OOO 

2.3eJt,830  f 

580,  isO 
2,7U0 

£ 
4£0 
l>77.40tJ 
«ft»800 
177»2CX) 
107,7(M> 
U57.1dO 

4«0«000 

4ftO,«10 

1,001,600 
68.000 

234.1>00 
1,4&O.OIIO 
l,790»5*K> 
2,803,700 

2,428,880 

12,830.2011 
16,MO,0MI 

8.e86,aoo 

270.700 
2,700 

Ovefduo 

- -»,..... 

I80(J, 

ieo7. 

1800. 

'    I:;;;:::;;.;::::::;;:::! 

1(N»« 

1901. 
1902 
1903. 

1004, 

*^' 

\sm. 

' 

1000. 

llMJH, 

IfttU*. 

lilU*. 

I  Fto«i«i  siitiok ^„,,., 

1012. 
1918. 

r       ^     „,.. 

1»24. 

tosa. 

AniiuAl  dmwtiigv. 
Idtcmainable. 

i^o^«^«nttif«i  ........... 

Pf^m)'^"''^"^ 

r^twM  Ottrt 

6O»fWfl.7O0 

S.484,M0 

5»,70t,8(» 

4 

„    (tor  Work*),. 

SfODOfOOO 

888,600  f 
76b;O0O>' 

l»762.884{ 
2,7fiO,000 

£160,000      W- 

t        ..        )-   w..     .. 

18B«i 

Cnluttckd  Debt 

2,000,0t)0 

%m,M 

4,502,StS4 

toJ  Public  I>ebt .,...*... 

62«»l6,iW> 

6.a87.«M» 

m.'im.n^ 

lirill  be  •eea  in  the  above  table,  New  South  Wales  is  indebted 
Xxinduii  toAtkci  for  almost  the  whole  of  the  money  raised  under 
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loan.  This  dependence  on  the  English  market  was  originallj  d 
the  lack  of  local  capital ;  but  of  late  years,  when  such  capital  has 
fairly  abundant,  the  Government  has  still  turned  to  London,  whei 
rate  of  interest  at  which  it  could  born)w  was  much  l^elow  what  i 
have  been  demanded  by  the  local  capitalists.  The  local  and  £i 
rates  are  now  much  neai*er  than  at  any  peritxl  in  tlie  histoiy  of  Ausi 
and  it  is  pnjbable  that  the  Government  could  place  small  loans  a 
as  advant^igeously  in  Sydney  as  in  London. 

FiXAXciAL  Agents. 

Since  the  inception  of  responsible  government,  the  Colony  has 
special  local  and  London  agencies  to  conduct  its  banking  business. 
Bank  of  New  South  Wales  was  first  appointed,  and  under  its  aus 
the  fii-st  external  loan  of  LS54  w^as  issued.  Tiie  Oriental  Bank 
poration  negotiated  all  subsequent  loan  issues  until  1869,  when 
J3ank  of  New  South  Wales  again  took  up  the  management  of 
operations  in  London.  Tn  1884  the  business  was  transferred  tc 
Associated  Banks,  which  were  represented  in  England  by  the  La 
and  Westminster  Bank.  On  the  31st  December,  1889,  the  agrea 
with  the  Associatecl  Banks  came  to  an  end,  and  on  the  first  day  d 
succeeding  year  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  become  the  Cbk 
authorised  agent  to  transact  such  limincial  business  connected  wHl 
London  account  as  was  not  undertaken  by  the  Bank  of  England,  i 
the  Associated  Banks  divided  amongst  them  the  local  business. 
arrangement  continued  until  the  crisis  in  1893,  when  the  Bank  of! 
South  Wales  again  V>ecamo  sole  local  agent  for  the  Government 

The  Bank  of  England  has  been  the  Colony's  agent  for  the  issoe 
management  of  stock  since  1884,  although  this  institution  inscribed 
bulk  of  the  loan  of  1882  and  the  two  issues  of  1883,  negotiftfeM 
London  by  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales.  Its  cliarges  for  negota 
and  management  are,  however,  higher  than  those  of  the  LondoD 
Westminster  Bank,  which  acts  in  a  similar  capacity  for  IHfll 
WesteiTi  Australia,  and  Tasmania.  The  prestige  of  the  former  i 
tution  no  doubt  influenced  the  Government  in  its  choice  of  an  i| 
Out.sid(^  inscriljed  stock  transactions  the  Government  prefers  aoiNf 
aid  from  other  banks  in  issuing  loans,  and  accordingly  the  iM 
and  Westminster  Bank  during  1892  and  1893  issued  and 
£3,250,000  Treasury  bills. 


Charges  on   Floating   Loans.  f 

The  charges  incidental  to  the  floating  of  an  inscribed  atodk  JH 
England  are  heavy.     The  chief  expense  is  the  stamp  dnt^ 
per  cent-,  to  the  British  Grovemment  on  inscribed 
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jes^ — bank  commission,  k  per  cent,  ;  brokerage,  J  per  cent.  ;  and 
r  expensea^  which  amount  to  about  4d.  per  cent, — are  for  aervioea 

ie  expenses  incurred  for  the  inscription  and  management  of  stock 
le  Bank  of  England^  through  which  New  8oEth  Wales  makes  it« 
fi,  including  the  payment  of  the  half-yearly  dividendf*,  are  £500 
nillion  for  the  tii^t  ten  millions,  X4-50  for  the  next  hve,  and  £400 
million  fur  all  snbsc/iuent  amounts.  Prior  to  March,  1895,  the 
wes  were  £100  per  million  more  in  each  case. 

m  subjoined  statement  gives  t!ie  char^'es  of  negotiation  of  the  two 
loanii  issued  by  the  Colony  in  debenture  form  and  of  the  inscribed 
k  Joans  floated  during  the  period  1 8^3-1)4: — 


niitot 
IVriaeiiiAt 


Gr<MiiPfO- 


Ch&rg^. 


Stamp 


Bank 

ftlOD. 


Brokers' 

Comini»- 

■ion, 

and   Vctly 


TotaJ, 


Exp«iiMt  par  £1 00  or— 


Prindpftl. 


Otom  Pro* 


UsueiJ  (in  London)  an  Debo}ilurei.^BftDk  ot  New  South  Wales, 


J^<I60.0«0  I  2,I2fJ.«U7  [  Z,5«2  I  3,818  |  5»20S  |  11,073  I  M  11  5 
E,£M)8  I  2.5f)0  :  :t,75l)  |  fi,l83  |  lljtl0  I  0  U  5 
I  On  Loudan)  m  tfiicrlbvd  Stock. —Bank  ol  En^^Und. 


5,000,000 

3,ooi»0(rr 

18,750 

5.000 

7,500 

Sl,250 

1    2    0 

a.oao,ooQ 

3,018,791 

18.75(1 

Ji.OflO 

7,80tt 

31,659 

12    3 

^50o,oori 

5,152,^M 

S4.876 

37,500 

14,280 

70,104 

1    7    » 

s^fioixooa 

ft,Wf,04l 

M,375 

27,600 

14,4JI0 

Te,iiii 

1    7    9 

&.fi(Wi,acw  ' 

5,247,002 

S4,S75 

27,601) 

14,4«1 

76,350 

\    7    8 

3,fioo,<ro 

»,026,341 

Sl»875 

17»5O0 

&.S80 

48,7W 

1    7  10 

B,mKO»i 

s.sa4,ia5 

«1,S7B 

ir,6oo 

0,;»79 

48.754    , 

1    7  10 

H|M^00O 

4,?70.08ft 

^m 

2M00 

11,784 

62,400 

1    7    0 

^.^ 

2M.20O 

1,8W 

170 

effJiJ 

ajii 

OlS    5 

«oa.ooo 

m,3S0 

1,»0 

Nil 

600 

1,760 

0  17    0 

2,M0.aD 

2.514^1 

1S,(K26 

12,600 

0,863 

94,078 

18    0 

832,CM) 

d46,43» 

5,910 

1,100 

2,875 

12,235 

1          5 

0  11      I 

0  11     2 

1  2    0 

1   i  I 

1    0  T 

Ui  3 

1    l>  1 

I    0  U 

1    7  3 

1    ft  2 

U  IS  h 

0  18  4 

1  7  10 
1    8  II 


Redemptions  akd  Sinking  Funds, 

IR  are  either  nMleeniefl  or  renewerl-     In   the  former  case,  the 

.  of  the  obligations  of  the  State  to  its.  public  ert^ditors  in  reducetl ; 

\  liitt^r  case  the  liability  remains  the  same,  Itepaytnents,  ho -vever 
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are  chiefly  effected  under  the  head  of  renewals.  The  following 
nicut  gives  the  particulars  to  1st  January,  1895,  of  each  loan  for 
redemption  is  provided  by  sinking  fund  or  annual  drawings.  I 
be  seen  that  a  very  small  part  of  the  outstanding  loans  is  subji 
redemption  in  this  manner  : — 


Amount  of 
Ismie. 

Annual 
Dcawings. 

Annual  Sink- 
ing FuihL 

Amooii 
•tandfa 
in  Jul 

Railway  Loan  (31  Vic.  No. 
11). 

Railway  Loan  (53  Vic.  No. 
24). 

Treasury  Bills    in    aiil  of 
Reyenue(53Vic.No.9) 

1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,502,884 

£ 
20,000 

150.000 

£ 

i 
27< 

75,000 

70( 
1.75S 

Tr)  redeem  tlie  linilway  Loan  (31  Vic.  No.  11),  it  is  pro^-ided 
during  each  year  £70,000  shall  be  set  apart  for  interest  and  redm 
of  loan.  After  the  interest  liabilities  have  been  provided  for,  £3X1 
of  the  ]>alance  is  expended  in  extinction  of  the  principal  by  « 
dmwings  at  par,  uiul  the  sum  remaining  over  is  devoted  to  purcbi 
(lel>entures  in  the  open  market.  The  principle  of  extingmahing 
public  debt  by  the  operation  of  smking  funds  has  never  found  ■ 
favour  with  the  Treasurers  of  the  Colony.  There  is,  however,  a 
position  to  «ipply  the  system  to  all  cases  where  the  work  carried  M 
borrowi'd  money  is  not  of  a  pennanent  character,  or  is  for  the  relil 
the  ordinary  revenue.  In  the  Loan  Fund  Act  of  1894  proTidoB 
therefore  made  for  an  annual  sinking  fund  to  redeem  a  proportioi 
tlio  loan  propo.sed  to  be  raised,  and  a  similar  provision  was  made  ifl 
Loan  liill  of  l^^Of).  The  present  state  of  tlie  Revenue  Acoonnt^l 
ever,  precludes  any  geneml  extension  of  the  system  for  some  tin 
come.  It  may  bo  mentioned  tliat  the  system  of  establishing  ad 
funds  is  not  favourably  entertained  in  the  other  Colonies,  judguigi 
the  way  in  which  it  has  l>een  practically  abandoned. 

Quotations  for  Stock. 

The  standard  of  tJie  Colony *s  credit  can  l)c  gauged  either  i 
prices  obtaine<l  by  original  investors  in  loans,  or  from  the  pnoflll 
on  the  market  for  New  South  Wales  representative  stock.    Thsfl 
stock  transactions  on  tiie  London  Exchange  are  periius  b  f 
as  unless  the  market  quotations  are  disturbed  by  tlia  mr 
New  South  Wales  itself,  or  by  any  other  Ckdoi^  cf  i 
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ip,  the  standard  of  credit  can  be  established  daily,  and  consequently 
to  date. 

lie  following  table  shows  the  monthly  quotations  during  1894  on 
London  market  for  the  £16,500,000  3jt  per  cent  inscribed  stock 
raring  October,  1924 :— 


Date. 

Avenge  of  Buying  and 
Selling  Price. 

Annual  Rate 

per  £100 

sterHng  yielded 

to  investors 

Month. 

Di^y. 

"Cum— 
Dividend.** 

"Ex- 
Dividend." 

if  stock  is  held 
tiUdateot 
maturity. 

January  

13th 
17th 
17th 
14th 
19th 
16th 
14th 
18th 
15th 
13th 
17th 
15th 

96i 

984 

97i 

98i 

98i 

99 

99i 

lOli 

102 

lOOi 

102 

lOOi 

95-60 

9717 

95-90 

98-38 

98-04 

98-27 

98-50 

100-17 

100-40 

100-38 

101-55 

99-78 

£    8.    cL 
3  14  11 

February 

March 

3  13    1 
3  14    6 

April    

3  11    9i 
3  12    li 
3  11  102 
3  11    78 
3    9    8i 
3    9    3i 
3    9    38 
3    7    3 
3  10    28 

May .'. 

Juno 

July 

August    

September 

October  

November  

December  

[t  will  be  noticed  that  a  steady  improvement  in  the  Colony's 
^8  took  place  during  nearly  the  whole  of  1894,  as  on  the  17th 
ffember  stocks  were  quoted  at  a  premium  of  JBI  lis.  agaii^t  a 
eonnt  of  £4  10s.  in  January.  Although  the  decline  in  December 
i  ocnncident  with  the  date  of  the  issue  of  £832,000  Conversion 
IB,  the  change  cannot  be  wholly  due  to  this  circumstance. 

ions  in  Gk>vemment  securities  on  the  Sydney  Stock  Exchange 

entirely  confined  to  the  new  funded  stock,  issued  under 

Yia  Na  1.     Quotations  for  debentures  and  old  funded  stock 

nbe  pnoes  of  the  new  funded  stock  for  each  month  of  1894 
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will  be  found  in  the  following  table.  It  will  be  noticed  that  daring  Nofi 
ber  the  stock  changed  hands  at  £5  premium,  "  ex  dividend  "  : — 


Date. 


Buyintf  Price. 


Month. 


Day. 


"Cum 
Dividend.' 


January  .. 
February  . 

March  

April  

May 

June 

July 

August  .... 
September 
Octo))er.... 
November 
December . 


ir)th  j 
12th  " 
loth 
16th  I 
14th  i 
18th  j 
16th  I 
20th  '■■ 
17tli 
15th 
12th 
17th 


100 
98 
00 
100 
100 
101 
102 
101 
104 
104i 
106 
102 


"Ex 
Dividend.' 


[Annual  rate  per 
|£100  tteriing 
|)1elded  to  in- 
;%'Cftori  if  itock 
is  held  tUl  diUw 
of  maturity. 


08-27 

08-00 

08-50 

00-20 

08-08 

00-00 

100-20 

100-80 

103-58 

103-78 

104-07 

100-50 


8.    d. 
2    8 


1 

2i 

U 

7i 

7i 


3 
2 

1 

1 

0 

3  10  3i 

3  17  10} 

3  n  7f 

3  11  4{ 

3    8  5i 

3  18  7 


The  following  tjihle  shows  the  amounts  of  stock  registered  in  i 
Colonies  and  in  London.  Tlu;  amount  available  on  the  Sydney  DHili 
is  only  .£2.656,841,  and  of  this  sum  £458,560  represents  debenM 
and  £120,941  old  funded  stock,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  •»  ■ 
quotpd  regularly  :  — 


De»)6nhirc  B<>n«l!«    2.H4,2<»0  I 

N.S.W.    4    vvr    ( 'lilts.     (Old!      403,248  ' 

F'lindeil  StiK-k) 

N.S.W.  Vuutlv<\  Stotk  (NeH)   1,042,490  . 
IiinorilMMl  St«)ck 
Treatjurv  Hillx 

:.3Vi«-.  No.  }»   '  1.7f.2.SW 

.'ifiMi-.  No.  T  

Public  Di'bt  on  1st  Jan.,  ISOfi 
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owners  of  debentures  ai-e  not  known^as  the  Ixintls  aw  transferable 
tlelivery  ;  the  IticMlity  ol  li«il*]«?rs,  htiwexer,  evin  be  est^iblislied  by  the 
^tnititm  nf  thn  TinnilH^rs  of  the  iiiturest  c^jupons  at  the  I'^spective 

Hb  will  be  seen  on  pigc^  273,  Irjans  have  been  i-aised  by  Treasury  bills, 
BBsitares,  aud  stock*  Tlie  Treasury  bills  are  oi  a  temporary  character, 
id  wiD  ill  the  coarse  of  a  few  years  disappear'  from  the  statement  ol  the 
iblic  debt,  eitlier  by  substitution  of  ordinary  stock  in  lieu  of  them  when 
le  t4:»mfx»ntry  purpose  for  wJiich  they  were  issued  has  been  served,  or  by 
demption  on  niatyrity.  The  pnictiee  of  isKuio;^  Treasury  bills,  either 
Mptidpation  of,  or  tfj  make  ^'otxl,  detieiencies  in  revenue^  is  an  old- 
^■lished  one ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  they  have  lieen  made 
fth\e  an»>ther  purpose,  anfi  money  has  l^een  raisi^l  by  their  siile  to 
eet  certain  obligations  inr  public  works.  This  is  an  innovation  which 
a!d  not  be  well  avoided  in  the  disturbed  markets  of  the  last  few  years, 
»e  Treasury  bills  are  like  the  British  Treasury  bills  in  name  only,  but 
ey  have  sunie  points  in  comninn  with  the  British  Exchequer  bills.  The 
)uunt  current  on  the  3Utb  June,  181*5,  was  £4,502,884,  of  which 
^t£l, 752,884  represents  bills  in  aid  of  revenue,  and  £2,750,000 
Blisygeci  for  loan  services.  Frcjiii  1842  to  1883  the  pra-etice  followed 
ts  to  raise  loans  by  de4>enlure  bojids.  In  the  year  last  named,  however, 
» lnKcriljed  Stcjck  Act  was  passed,  in  cuiifurmity  with  the  provisions 
^b  Imperial  **(*olonial  SttK'k  Act  of  1877/^  and  the  system  <ff  raising 
PB  by  det>enturei?  was  abolished.  The  amount  of  debentures  out- 
Ending  on  the  30th  June,  18D5,  was  £11,7^4,850,  which  is  leas  than 
e^ third  of  the  inscribed  stock  current 

Thm  iHsae  of  funded  stock,  which  may  be  more  appropriately  termed 

I  stock,   is  regulatetl  by  two  Acts — *mf  jJtw^sed  in   1873,  and 

in  1892.     8t<x-k  issued  under  the  former  Act  is  interminable, 

iiie    that  iHsued   under  the   more  recent  Act  may  he    redeemed    at 

e  option  of  the  Government,  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  years  tmm  the 

Pon  which   the  Act  was  passed,  on   tlie  Treasurer  gi \^ng  twelve 
bs*  notice  of  his  intention  to  redeem. 

Under  the  Act  of  1873  the  Government  was  authorised  to  raise  by  a 
:sil  loan  a  sum  of  £509,780,  the  stock  to  be  known  as  the  "New 
mth  Wales  4  f>er  cents/'  The  amount  of  stock  sold  in  order  to  raise 
is  sum  was  £530,189,  which,  together  with  £2,700  raised  under 
(Other  Act,  represents  the  total  amount  of  the  interminable  stock  of 
B  CVdony. 

The  Funded  Stock  Act  of  1892  authoriseil  the  issue  of  stock  to  the 
lOiiQi  of  £3,000,000.  The  rate  of  interest  was  hxed  at  4  per  cent., 
ft  mini  mum  price  of  par,  %vhile  the  purchasers  w^ere  atfbrded  the 
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priviloge  of  purchasing  amounts  as  low  as  XIO,  or  any  multiple 
that  figure.  The  amount  sold  to  30th  June,  1895,  was  £2,389,0 
leaving  stock  to  the  amount  of  £610,990  yet  to  be  raised. 

The  Inscri1)ed  Stock  Act  was  passed  during  1883,  and  the  first  m 
under  the  new  conditions  took  place  during  the  same  year  ;  but  ' 
Act  coming  into  forc^  shortly  after  the  negotiation  of  the  £2,00Q,( 
delienturo  loan  of  1882,  the  holders  of  the  scrip  had  the  optioD 
exchanging  the  bonds  for  inscribed  stock,  a  privilege  which  was  aTU 
of  to  the  extent  of  £1,18G,300.  The  total  amount  of  inacribed  rtc 
issued  to  the  30th  June,  1895,  was  £37,532,000,  and  the  amoant 
the  d(ibenture  bonds  converted  into  the  new  scrip  to  that  date  « 
£1,480,500,  making  a  total  of  £39,012,500  inscribed. 

The  Colonial  Stock  Act  was  passed  by  the  Imperial  Goyemmnt 
1877,  and  provides  for  the  inscription  and  transfer  of  stock  railed 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  stamp  duty  to  be  levied  thereon. 
also  defines  the  ]>08ition  of  the  Britiish  Government  as  r^pards  CoIob; 
indebtedness,  and  provides  that  every  document  connected  with  lie 
transactions  shall  have  printed  upon  it  a  distinct  intimation  thai  i 
liability  direct  or  indirect  is  incurred  by  the  British  Gk>Temmeiit 
respect  to  such  stock,  unless  the  loan  is  under  Imperial  guarantee. 


Issue  op  Treasl'uy  Bills. 

The  Treasury  bills  current,  as  previously  mentioned,  include  tfci 
raist^fl  to  nu^^t  an  accumulated  deticioncy  in  revenue,  and  those  itfl 
for  Inan  servicers.  The  former  were  issued  during  1889  and  1890  vii 
authority  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  former  year,  the  amount  of  thefii 
hv'uv^  .£'J,.")0'J,S84.  The  r»ill.s  were  not  issued  to  the  public,  ai  t 
TrwiMii-y  had  lar«;e  sums  belonging  to  various  trusts  awaiting  " 
nieiit.  The  amount  of  this  deficiency  loan  out-standing  at  tiM  n 
of  IfS'Jf)  was  £1,7.')-J,88-1-.  The  other  class  of  Treasury  bills  were  ii 
for  the  piirpost^  (»f  raising  funds  which,  under  other  circumili 
would  hav(}  ]hh'i\  obtained  by  onlinaiy  loan.  As  late  as  1890 
South  Wales  could  borrow  in  London  on  very  favourable  terms;  hd 
react  ion  was  sittini,'  in,  and  in  1892,  when  it  became  ne 
borrow,  tho  conditions  were  most  unfavoui-able.  Tlie 
i'utirely  uninvj»Mi'ed  for  the  ehanged  circumstances,  as  it  was  ( 
U*  «;ni:a.i;«*ini*nts  for  thi*  ronstruction  of  public  wiirks,  and  ( 
biM-n  aeci'pted  on  tlie  assun>pti<»n  that  funds  would  he  a\ 
tide  oviT  the  diflk'ulty,  the  (Government,  during  the  years  18M 
Treasury  liills  to  tho  amount  of  £4,000,000,  under  the  aut^ 
Act  'Ct  Vic.  N«).  7,  J  Kissed  in  J)ec(»mber,  1S91,  and  £3,2 
placed  on  the  nmrkct,  through  the  nie^lium  of  the  T^wj^n 
minster  lUuk,  and  the  ))alance,  £750,000,  taken  up  by  thS'P 
of  Xt?w  Suutli  Wales. 
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Uble  gives  the  particulars  of  the  various  issues  of 
"l  of  whicb,  with  the  exception  of  the  amounts  at  3  and 
!  negotiated  in  London  i — 


b' — ■ 

Amoartt 

of 
Prindpal 

lift  pro- 

IwtC  hiPPD 

Rote  per  £100  slerUtijt' 

On^cTttinrat. 

p«J  on 

Yielded  to 
originil  in- 

h«  li#ld  titl 

*int*  or 

K 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

ry  Bflbrfoi  tdd  oi  reininae). . 

ty  BOk  (tor  loan  wrvirws) , . 

cto 
do 
do 
do 
do 

3 
3 

4 
4 
4 

4 
t 

l,007Jfiu 
M»5J84 

1,200.000 

l,OfM),00(i 

35S,$0O 

750,000 

103X1 

7«6,7W 

1,«I7»100 

fiOI%,784 

l,23{>,»0e 
«08jfiO 
2«2,512 
7Wr,0fW 
10,750 
721,0&t> 

£      9.     ± 

a  0  0 

3  0    0 

lis 

4  0    24 
4    0    o{ 
4    fy    Q 
4    0    M 
4    OllJ 

£    1.   d, 
3    0    0 

3  0    0 

4  9    4 

3  18    8i 

4  0    0 
4    5    0 
10    0 
4    0    0 

per  cent,  hills  were  originally  placed  at  4  |>er  cent.,  but  as  the 
Ipresenting  their  purchase  was  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the 
I  being  trust  funds,  the  intei*est  was  redue*^d  from  1st  January, 
^le  amount  at  4 J  per  cent,  was  a  loan  by  the  Savings  Bank  of 
Ith  Wales, 


lasuB  OF  Loans. 

Bt  great  loan  tloatetl  by  New  South  Wales  was  that  of  1891  ; 
I  only  two  loans,  forming  part  of  the  Fujided  Debt^  have  Ijeen 
liOndon,  and  in  each  case  the  greater  part  c>f  the  proceeds  was 
Ibr  redemption  purposes.  In  October^  1893,  a  loan  of 
00,  hearing  interest  at  4  per  cent,  at  a  mininiuui  of  98 J ^  wa» 
London,  The  average  price  i-ealised  was  £100  lis*  lOid. 
lomount  subscribed  was  £6^4 65,000,  iuid  the  gross  proceeds 
to  .£2,514,861.  The  actual  interest  paid  by  the  Gf»vernnient, 
iwing  for  charge,  and  redemption  at  par  on  maturity,  is 
£100. 

T,  1894,  a  loan  of  £832,000  w^as  Moated  for  the  purpose 

11  loans  maturing  on  the  Ist  January,  1895,       The 

par,  and  the  loan  w^as  subscribetl  over  live-fold. 

rat©  per  £100  sterling  payable   by  the  Government,  after 

charges  and  redemption  at  par  on  maturity,  is  £3  10s.  3A<J,, 

yielded  to  investofB;,  also  allowing  ffir  redemption  at  par, 

[  Stock  Act  was  passed  in  October,  1892.  The  first  sales 
I  on  the  8th  of  the  following  mf*nth,  and  from  that  date  to 
ember  of  the  same  year  .stock:  to  the  amount  f>f  £227,000 
of.     On  the  30th  June    1895,  the  total  amount  sold  waa 
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£2,389,010,  of  which  £227,000  was  sold  in  1892,  £1,829,400  in  1893, 
£307,430  in  1894,  and  £25,180  in  lcS9r>.  The  ctist  of  tho  issues  wt 
practically  nil,  except  the  ^  per  cent,  paitl  for  brokerage,  and  even 
this  was  only  payable  in  r**s|>ect  of  a  portion  af  the  issue,  the  bulk  (jf 
the  stock  bein*i:  taken  direct  from  the  Treasury.  During  1894  and 
189.^  small  parcels  wei*^  si>ld  by  the  Government  at  a  slight  premium. 

The  following  talVle  sliows  the  ctist  to  the  Ooverniiient  and  the  yield 
to  investors  per  £100  .sterliogon  each  of  the  issues  from  1881  to  1S94 ;— 
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1- 

lis- 

AnioiiiiiL  of 
Prindpal. 

Net  Pi^sceed* 

titivt  Expenfcff 
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met. 

lUte]Mr£100fterttiig. 
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FkHbted. 
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Piild  by  Oov^ni 
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lit  par  on 

ori. 

'A 

tuuttirity. 

Of 

£ 

£ 

£    B.       d. 

'^ll 

18S1 

1010 

4 

•  2,05fi,rK)0 

2,095.973 

3  15    8j 

3U^ 

1882 

JJCiS 

4 

^  2,000,000 

2,012,154 

3  18  JO 

3  17   9 

1883 

1933 

4 

+  3.00fJ,(IOO 

2,935,909 

4    2    H 

4    1    ? 

1883 

1SI33 

4 

+  3,OO0,0(K) 

2,958,831 

4     1     6} 

4    0   7 

1884 

1924 

H 

t  .%ii(HmM 

5,024,458 

3  IS     2i 

3  17   Ij 

1885 

1924 

34 

t  6, ')()0,00(» 

4,92!,S78 

4     0     4 

3  19  ^M 

1886 

1924 

34 

t  5,500,000 

5,074,026 

3  17     6i 

3  16  ^M 

1888 

)9I8 

3A 

f  3,500  000 

3,543;177 

3     7  11 

3    S  ^M 

lS8i) 

1918 

3A 

f  3,3MI,0O0 

3,498,020 

3  10  li  ; 

3    7  1^1 

1891 

1918 

3^ 

t  4,500,000 

4,186,144 

3  17    4 

3  li  ^1 

1891 

1918 

3,i 

f      494,2r>0 

3  17    4 

3  16   7f  1 

isa^ 

1933 

4 

t  2,-i00,fK)0 

2,440,r>49 

4    2    4 

4    1  ftv 

1894 

]*>1S 

3i 

f      832,000 

829,551 

3  10    31 

3    7^1 

1892-4 

1912 

4 

t  2,3ti3,S30 

2,3«>1,806 

4    0     Ij 

4   Ofl 

•  Dclictitu 

res. 

t  Inscribed 

stock. 

I  TundtdaU 

Mk.         ^ 

The  most  successfnl  loan  during  the  jieriod  given  was  that  of  I8| 
on  which  the  Governmeot  pays  £3  7s.  1  kL  per  cent.,  the  yield  tajf 
original  investor  Ijcing  only  £3  5s.  Gib     This  low  vaUi  was  undoubt 
owing  to  the  fortuitous  circinnstance  of  the  Ooschen  conversion,  wb 
caused  investors  to  turn  their  attentitni  to  Colojiial  securities.     Thel 
of  1889  cost  the  Colony  £3  10s.  l|(i,  per  cent,,  and  was  a  better  teat  I 
its  credit.     After  the  floating  of  these  loans  a  very  material  change  ( 
place,  so  that   when  the  necessities  of  the  Trea^surer  com]^»elIed  him  I 
borrow  in  1891  Uy  obtjiin  funds  to  complete  urgent  public  works,  haj^ 
forced  to  accept  a  net  price  of  93,  or  £8  lower  than  the  hian  of  if 
In  1893,  however,  as  previously  mentioned,  a  4  per  cent  loan  wai  llo 
at  an  average  of  £100  lis.   10 Ad.,  the  actual  nite  paid  by  the  Gof 
me nt  after  allowing  f*ir  redemption  at  par  Wing  £4  2s.  4d.  ;  wl 
1894,  the  average  price  realised  for  the  £832,000  3h  per  cent,  conve 
loan  was  £  101  1 4s.  8d.,  and  the  rate  paid  by  the  CTOvernment  £3  10s.  31 
which  was  about  that  given  for  the  1889  loan. 
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^oing  pagas  much  hits  been  said  of  the  indebtedness  of  the 
It  would,  tiierefore,  be  only  fair  to  say  sometlung  of  the 
on  which  the  Colony  may  rely  us  security  tar  the  public 
but  before  exainitiing  the  natui'e  of  these  resources  it  may  be 
[ipitulat'e  the  liabilities  outstanding.     These  are  rk  follow  : — 

^lic  Debt,  induding  Treasury  Bilkf^r  loan  services...  £50,47.%  190 

^ur>^  Bills  ID  Skid  of  Revenue   ., , l,75*2,H84 

^»v«atea  Tra«t  Funda .....*„...... , 3,O07,i"iCH) 

Total £61,323,574 


swance  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  figures  for  balances  to 
[ either  loaris  or  trust  accounts,  as  money  U*  the  credit  of  the 
[Loan  Account  is  allotted,  and  awaitn  expenditure  on  various 
[whilst  the  Trust  Funds  are  liabilities  whether  represented  by 
i  or  cash.  The  interest  payable  on  the  sum  of  £61,323,574 
ling  amounts  to  JE2,298,483.  The  asneta  of  the  Government  of 
wtiy  are  the  public  works,  elsewhere  described  in  this  vohnue, 
leld  an  income  of  £1,649,000  after  all  charges  *4  maintenance 
rking  have  been  defrayefl ;  and  the  public  lajids,  of  which 
lOOO  acres  are  lexijsed  for  pastoral  or  mming  purjH^ses,  and 
acres  sold  on  deferretl  payments,  the  balance  due  in  respect 
I  amounts  to  £13,600,000,  l>enring  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  and 
Ht-  Fr*)ni  the  public  estate  there  is  <»btaini'd  an  annual  revenue 
jeij275,000,  or  allowing  £150,000  for  administration,  a  net 
[of  Jtl,  125,000,  so  that  the  Colony  In^s  a  revenue  uf  £2,774,000, 
tOOO  in  excess  of  the  whole  charge  for  the  public  debt,  without 
I  resort  to  taxation  of  any  kind,  and  without  parting  witli  any 
[the  public  lands,  Thi«  fact  alone  ought  to  l>e  e\'i<leiice,  if  any 
wanted,  of  the  ability  of  New  South  Wales  to  meet  its 
pnta  with  the  public  creditors ;  but  this  is  a  point  <m  which 
'd  be  said,  for  the  security  enjt*yed  by  those  who  hohl  the 
of  the  Colony  lies  more  in  the  wealth  and  inti?grity  of  the 
.  in  the  actual  fjosse^sious  of  the  Government 
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PART  XIV. 


DEFENCE, 


NEW  South  Wales  was  garrisoned  with  British  troops  £nM 
time  of  its  foundation  as  a  colony  until  the  year  1870L 
part  of  the  years  1870  and  1871  tlie  Colony  was  without  regular  tVB 
its  defence  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Volunteer  Force.  In  1 
a  local  regular  defence  force  was  enrolled,  comprising  one  bttttsr; 
Ai<tillery  and  two  companies  of  foot.  Tlie  latter  were  disbanded  ii 
following  year ;  but  the  Artillery  was  strengthened  by  a  second  M 
in  1876,  and  a  third  in  1877.  In  1888  the  permanent  fioroe^  vl 
until  that  ye<ar  had  consisted  of  only  one  arm,  was  extended  to  ind 
corps  of  Submarine  Miners  and  Mounted  Infantry.  The  latter,  hom 
ceased  to  exist  in  1890 ;  but  a  fourth  battery  was  added  to  the  Artill 
and  in  1891  a  third  arm  was  again  raised  in  the  form  of  a  Medical  f 
.Corps. 

To  suppl(»ment  the  Imperial  troops  in  Australia,  a  volanteer  i 
was  enrolled  in  1854,  Great  Britain  being  then  at  war  with  Bl 
The  Act  authorisinfi  the  establishment  of  this  force  was  18  VicL  B 
The  original  strength  of  the  corps  was  one  troop  of  Cavalry,  odaIhI 
of  Artillery,  and  six:  companies  of  f(X)t,  called  the  1st  Regiments 
South  Wales  Rifles  ;  but  with  the  termination  of  the  Crimeaa  ^ 
Yolunteei*s  j)ractically  ceased  to  exist.  A  few  years  lateTi 
a  second  force  was  enrolled,  consisting  of  one  troop  of 
Rifles,  three  batteries  of  Artillery — two  being  statioQfd  akj 
and  on(^  at  Xewcnstle — and  twenty  companies  of  InfailtQRiii 
of  which  were  recruited  from  Sydney  and  its  suburb^  i 
the   country  districts;    the   total   strength  of  all  f 
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The  existence  of  the  Mounted  Kiiies  was  brief,  for 
dispersed  in  1862,  and  more  Artillery  raised  in  their  steiui. 
vllowing  year  a  Naval  Brigade  wtus  enrolled  to  assist  in 
oe  of  the  Colony  by  sea.  In  1868  the  militai'y  force  was 
d  under  the  Volunteer  llegulatirm  Act,  passed  towards  the 
le  previous  year,  each  man  receiving  a  grant  of  50  acres  of 
ive  years'  efficient  service.  The  land  oi-dei-a,  however,  were 
in  1874,  and  a  direct  system  of  partial  payment  introduced* 
further  reorganisation  of  the  A'olanteer  troops  of  the  Colony 
3  upon  a  plan  drawn  up  by  Sir  William  Jervoi^  and  the 
rco  is  serving  under  the  Act  of  1867  as  amended  io  that  year. 
£  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers,  who  were  to  receive  no  remu- 
tmt  only  an  allowance  for  instruction  ami  iiicidental  expenses, 
I  in  1882,  and  it  was  followed  a  few  years  later  by  numerous. 
military  reserves,  conipriBing  all  the  principal  arms,  on  the 
Lng ;  but  all  were  gradually  disbanded  or  merged  in  the 
►aid  forces  of  the  Colonyi  until  at  the  present  time  the  small 
m  Scottish  Rifles  is  the  only  one  which  is  strictly  entitled  to 
H  a  Volunteer  corps. 

Bpefence  forces  of  the  Colony  at  the  end  of  1894  numbered 
era  and  men,  distributed  as  foUows  : — 


-lerBSutf.. 

ItaflT  

It  Staff 


t(Snbinarii]c  Miners) 

TIC6  Corps  

itaffCoirpB   


Total 


79 

7 

66 

436 

26 
10 
U 


635 


\td  Troopn : — 

...,  3S1 

Kiiifs   ..,». -.,,.,  345 

illery 117 

dutmery 446 

-^Field 118 

iue  Minera ..,,...  79 

moB 57 

^.., 2,380 

TiceCorpt 62 


Pariinily-pfiid  TroopM — cotitinned  ;*- 
Medical  Staff  Corps  , 104 


Total 4,089 


Scottish  Eiflei. 


134 


Chaplaius  ..,. 

^ledieul  OfficerB . 

TotaL,.. 


J2 

14 


2<> 


Naval  VohiJttfi'r  Forct : — 

Niival  Defence  Force  Staff  ..  ?J 

Naval  Brigade     ,....  335 

Naval  Artillery  Volantecrfl  ..  201 

Torpedo  Boats & 

Total-. 544 


Grand  Total., i>»46S 
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corporals,  from  (i», 
bu^liT^  23.  3 J.  per 
]m4:  WI18  i:84,03k 


Pkrmakekt  Troops 

The  actual  gtreiigth  of  the  51ilitary  Forces  of  tho  Colony  an  thr  5W 

DecenjbLnv    1894,  was    4,914,  or  250   below  tbe   ^^n'''  ' - 

For  man  en  t  Troops  iiun)l)entig  63r)  of  all  rankt*.     The  1 1 
"were,  of  ccmnsfj  all  located  in  Sydney.     Of  the  CJeutfmi 
fitioned  in  Sydney,  and    1    in  the  Western   and   1   in  t; 
)i«trict  ;  while  of  the  Permanent  8tiiff,  21  wen*  in  8y»Iiuy,  lU  iaJ 
Southern   District,  1 1  in  the  Western,  2  in  the  South- western, 
8outh  Coa>*t,  and  IT   in  the  Northern  THstriet,     Tlie  .V 
Corps,  Jledical  Staff  Corps,  and  Submarine  ^liners  an-  uW 
the  Metrrjpolitan  District,  where  are  also  located  the  ^ 
exception  of  the  Bmall  garrisons  luanning  the  forts  in    . 
and  Northern  Dii^tricts.     The  rates  of  pay  of  the  Artillerv 
allowances,    were   on    the    31st    Decern iMr^r,    1894 : — Col 
lieutenant-colonel,  £5i0  ;  majors,  X384  ;  captiiius,  £349 
i;213  lis.  t^d,  ;  brigade  surge* »n,  J&I85  ;  sergeants,  from   4s.    nt 
per  diem  ;  corporals,  3.s,  4d.  per  diem;  bombaitliersi  3^.  2d.  p«?r  i 
trum|:ieters,  2s,  3d.  per  diem;  master  gunneri<,  6s.  lOd.to  H>»,     ' 
gunneru,  2:*.  3d.  i»er  diem.    The  Submnrine  Miners  aro  paii^ 
Officer  commandmg,  X411  ;  bergeauts,  from  7s.  4d.  to  88,  4d» 
to   6s.   44    per  diem ;  sapjiers,   4s.   pvr 
diem.     Tlie   total  cost  of  the  p' 
The    *'Vrtillery  man  the    batten 
harbours  of  Sydney,  Botany  Bay,  Wollongong,  and  Newi 
^  guard  at  tiie  vice*regal  residen*^,  and  perform  such   -fi 
f usually  appertain  to  a  garrison.     Tho  troops  are  a 
The  minimum  height  at  which  I'ocruiu  ai'e  accppttu  i^    -■ 
drirers,  and  5ft.  Sin*  for  gunners. 

The  British  military  authorities  afford  facilities  to  >^ 
officors  to  gain  a  better  kiiowh*dg«*  of  the  duties  of  th> 
they    could   acquire  in    the  Colony,   by  Siinctioning 
tv>  corps  serving  in   India.     These  facilities  have  mi 
been  taken  advantage  of,  and  an  insiglit  into  tl 
cantonments  has  been  gained,  as  well  as  actual  C' i 
ciunp&igning  which  it  often  going  on  in  that  country^ 

Paktiallt-paid  Tuoopa. 

Tho  I'artf  TroL»p8  and  Volunteers  of   thr 

Sfrven  arms  »  »n  t^j  the  honorary  HtaJF  of  rhny 

trfficers,  the  total  hlr*^ngth  <jf  the  force  bein;^  4,27  ran 

frUown  in  the  prectnling  tabhi.     Thi?  Medical  StJu  :  vh 

1888^  and  oriirinall)^  consi5tf»d  rif  one  companyt  *  •*' 
in  1893.     It  iti  stationed  in  Sydnoy, 

The  cavalry  n^gimcnt  known  sa  thi?  New  Soc 
firit  raised  m  1885  aa  a  vohuitwr  reserve  corps^  iiuu 
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Horse:  but  in  1BS8  the  men  were  iiier;L,'eJ  in  tht?  partially-paid 
jps,  under  their  present  desigoation.  They  provide  their  own  horses 
I  e<iuipment,  their  unifonn  and  amis  being  suppliexi  by  the  Oovern- 
nt.     The    regiment   is   distributf-^l    thnmirhout    four    districts,     us 

M  Sydney  iuuT  Suburbs „        ,  1(17 

■  ^krutb'Cout  District „  47 

^L  Southern  District  „..,. * 47 

K  Xorthem  District  ... ...» IHO 

"  Total .^81 

[Tnlike  the  Lancers,  the  Mounted  Rifles  were  directly  enrolletl  in 
B9  OS  a  partially  jmid  body,  being  strengthened  by  the  inclusion  of  a 
•t  of  the  Light  Horse  already  alluded  to.  They  now  niimlier  345, 
butod  a^  follMWS : — 

Svdney  aud  Subnrba  ....,..„. .^ ..,....-,....,. *2 

Northern  District ,- ,......♦ JMl 

Southeru  District ^ , *2m 

South  Coast  District  .. 47 

TotAl 345 

Artillery  consist  of  563  men  of  ftU  ranks^  of  whom  117  coni- 
lihe  field   batterie.H.     They  were  tirst  enrolled  in    1867,  wlien   4 
ies,  one  tjf  whlcli  wius  a  field  battery,  were  formed.       In  IS^S')  an 
fittid  force  of  four  Imtteries  was  rai.sed  a.«3  a  re.se rve,  but  two  of  these 
t  broken  up  in  1892,  and  the  others  included  in  the  partially-paid 
I  forming  a  second  field  battery.  In  the  following  year  the  Volunteer 
itteriei*  were  united  with  the  permanent  one  to  form  the  Brigade 
un  Field  Artillery.  TJie  other  batteries  were  designated  the  >Seeond 
nn  Division  Artillery,  the  First  Garrison  Division  being  the  per- 
il force.    The  men  are  distributed  over  three  districts,  the  strength 
Ijeing : — 

Sydney  .,...,..»....,.. ,,..,     393 

Kewcaatle ., 82 

WoUungoog  and  BuUi 8S 

Total..... 563 

Engineers  are  locvated  in  Sydney.  As  originally  formed  in 
57,  they  consisted  of  one  field  company.  Torj>edo  and  signalling 
|MI  were  recruited  ten  years  later,  and  in  181*0  anotlier  field  corn- 
raised.  In  1893  the  whole  force  was  united  with  the  perma- 
Submarine  Minem  to  form  a  corps  of  Engineere.  The  torj>edo  and 
ling  corps  were  respectively  designated  Submarine  Miners  and 
iciiuiK,  the  regulars  forming  the  ficrmanent  section  of  the  tirst  ol 
|oorp».  I'he  Field  Companies  number  118  men  of  all  ranks  ;  and 
olunieer  Submarine  Miners  and  the  Electricians  are  respectively 
57  strong. 
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T\w  present  Infiiniry  Kegiments,  known  a.'^  Hir  Nl  !?iifl 
4tht  were  originally  clesi^ated  the  Sydney,  Sou 
Northern  Battalions.     In  1885  unpaid  fo<:»t  tv^^..*  ,.r>   . 
5tJi  and  Gth  Hetfinients,  the  former  consisting  of  tb©  pi 
Rifles,  the  only  unpaid  body  now  in  existence.     Th 
hc»wever,  were  gnuhially  weakened,  and  many  of  t' 
into  Reserve  Kide  Companies,  the  I'eniaiiider  in  Ibl'l'  b*, 
by  the  1st,  2nd.  3rd*  and  4th  Reginjents  when  their  t^ttih} 
raised  fruni  eij^dit  tt>  ten  compani^.     At  the  tmd  "! 
Rifle  Companies  were  disbanded,  and  Civilian  Hi  J! 
these  clubs,  nnmUiring  050  men,  were  enroUoi! 
exiating  regiments  in  181*5.     In  1804  tlio  par 
in&ntry  were  strengthened  by  the  abaorj>tion  ot  tiic 
the  major  division  of  a  cadet  force  establLshod  in  conncci 
public  schools  of  the  Colony ;   the  minor  division^  known 
Force,  and  niunberini^'  3,81^  youths,  remaining  luider  th« 
Mini8t>er  of  Public  Inatn^tiou,     The  infajitry  fotxt*  i»  difti 
six  districts,  the  strength  of  each  being  :— 

Sydney  and  Suburbs 

Southern ,-. „*^,. 

Sou  Ui-wesiera .»...»... ..««..«.. 

Korthcni ..,........^.,««...... 

South  CoMt. 

Totml 


ma 

JOl] 

icisl 


The  Army  Sfjrrioe  Corps  was  raisixl  in  1981  under  the 
Conunifisariat  and  Transport  Coqjs,  its  designation  being 
years  lator,     It  comprises  G2  otiic*^?rs  and  men,  all  of  whoia  mm  I 
in  the  inctropctHs* 

Volunteers  ai^e  admitted  betAveen  the  ages  of  |k  „^/i   »*» 
rank  as  efficient,  the  Artillery  were  reijuirecl,  in  1  r 
of  3  whole-day  parades,  6  out  of  8  halfdii-   :         ' 
night   parades  and  shot   practice:  the  Hi 
attend  2  out  of  3  whol<  m  '       ': 

9  out  of  12  night  drills  W 

days*  training  in  earap  ;  thv 
whnff  (Imv  pr^r'nclf*^,  9  owi  of 
^^  Tp**,  ; 

Ir 

gilttrK^ni^  fiappvtni,  and  privat^ts  r< 

4s.  for  u  hiUf-diiy  panide^  and  2%,   iOi   i.  iii^i^v  ^ai. 
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0very  Volontecr  who  pai^ses  tJu*ougli  the  niuaketry  course* 

BeA  m  a  iiiarks.man  is  gmnted  12ti*  ;  au»l,  if  be  sliotild  qualify 

of  the  year  as  an  efficient,  a  further  sum  of  £1  123.,  unk*&s 

Suhmarine  Miner,  in  which  ca^e  he  iB  granted  £2  for  etHctency 

I  Gs.  for  extTci  }»roficiency. 

(8^11  thi»  Iinptrial  military  authorities  conferred  upon  the  Seiiate 

*""    '  ncr  Univeniity  the  privilege  of  annually  nominating  a  stutient 

ship  at  the  Hoyal  IMiliUiry  College,  Sandhurst.     Two  com* 

rtn  the  Bntish  Army  are  also  grant**d  Ui  the  Sydney  and  other 

iia  Universities  under  cert^iin  conditions* 


Naval  Volunteer  FoacB. 

tl»e  object  of  strength  en  in*f  the  Imi>erial  fleet  on  the  AustraliAD 

,  and  a^wuringa  naval  force  sutticiently  strong  to  resist  att^ack  ill 

it  of  war  l>i*cakiug  out  l*ctween  Great  Britain  and  a  inaritiiue 

iho  Colonies  of  AustralaHiai  a  few  years  ago,  entered  into  an 

fteot   with   the   Imperial   Government  by    which   an   Auxiliary 

I  of  seven  fast  and  powerful  cruisers  and  gunboats  was  built  for 

Jve  service  in  Au.Mtralian  waters.     The  combined  fleets  number  no 

Ixau  Ki^vcntceu  vrsiiels^  and  under  tht?  circuiiustancesit  is  unnec^H- 

liat  N(?\v  Soutli  Wah*s  fihould  have  any  navy  of  its  own,  the  only 

[fif   war  which  it  possesses  being  two  nniall  t4>qiedi»  boats — the 

on  and    the   Avernus.      Thn  Colony,   liowever,  has  enrolled  in 

rice  two  iKKliea  of  naval  voluut4*ers,  who  receive  a  small  annual 

B»t,  and  who  would  prove  very  useful  as  a  reserve  from  which 

Oiiuld  lw>  partly  drawn  for  the  three   vessels  of  the  Auxiliary 

[>u  which  are  laid  up  in  times  of  j^eace, 

Hi*  vM  bodies  is  the  Naval  Brigade,  wliich  was  enrolled  in 
largely  of  tiai«-ex|jiretl  seamen  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
u  iiio  *5hjps  on  the  Australian  Station.     At  the  pre^icnt 
i  no  fft<ulitit^v  for  diilling  the  men   at  sea,  and  in  the 
'      to  carrie*!  imt  they  have  mostly  lieen  employed  as  a 
force.     The  Brigade  consist.s  of  six  e«>mpanies,  com- 
ji&sioned  officers,  24  petty  officers,  10  other  o/Bcetx  and 
1  aa  A.B.     Of  this  force,  282  are  stationed  in  Sydney  and 
lie. 
I?r  artn  of  the  naval  service  is  know^n  as  the  Naval  Artillery 
"    body  W4ia  organised  in  1882,  and  for  the  first  ten 
ifired  no  payment,  the  Government  merely  supplying  arms  and 
DC,  Mii'i  annually  allowing  a  sum   for  instruction  and  incidental 
f"^^    'n    duly,    IK92,   the  corps   was  included  amongst  the 
s  of  the  Colony.     The  men  have  lieen  ti'ained  in  the 
and  would  l»e  found  ser\^ceable  for  the  defence  of 
aid  a  ho^til**  fleet  evade  or  overcome  the  Biitish  and 
'  vissacK    The  stfength  of  the  corps  la  201  men  of  all 
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rankfl,  including  IG  officers,  16  petty  oficers,  and  165  A.B'&.  Ii 
tion  to  these  there  are  tive  men  belonging  to  the  coq»  who  are  in 
of  the  Acheron  and  the  Avemus.  There  are  also  three  staff  c 
bringing  the  total  strength  of  the  naval  forces  up  to  544  of  all  ra 

The  Imperial  Fleet. 

Tlic  headquarters  of  the  Imperial  Fleet  and  the  AustraUsian  An 
Squadron  are  situated  at  Port  Jackson,  under  an  arrangement  w: 
Ini]>erial  iiuthoriti(.»8,  by  which  the  Government  of  the  Colony  und 
to  give  up  Garden  Island  for  the  purposes  of  a  naval  stAtion,  1 
erect  thereon  the  requisite  buildings,  as  well  as  to  provide  certaii 
accommodation  reriuired  for  the  war  vessels  in  the  harlK>ur.  In 
deration  of  this  it  was  agreetl  that  Sydney  should  be  the  headqi 
of  tho  Australian  Fleet,  and  that  the  Imperial  Government  shoal 
up  all  claim  to  certain  lands  and  buildings  owned  by  them  in  the  C 
including  the  Paddington  Barracks,  the  Domain,  and  Botaiiic  Ga 
and  the  old  Commissariat  Stores,  as  well  as  other  valuable  proper 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Imperial  war-vessels  now  on  tb 
rralrtsian  station  under  Rear- Admiral  l^owden-Smith.  The  Be 
Dart,  and  Waterwitch  are  engaged  in  sur\'eying  serWce  : — 
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m  hull  of  the  Orlando  in  of  steel ;  and  those  of  the  other  vessels 
£  otnposite  raaterials.     The  Orlando  has  a  10-iiich  aniiuured  belt 
r-line,  with  3-mch  armoured  deck,  and  12-itich  eonmng  tower; 
.  addition  t-o  the  arm  anient  mentioned  in  the  table,  ahe  has  two 
tubes, 

tcrpiiurtunitj  offers,   the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet   is  empowered  to 

:>mmis^ions,  for  periods  not  exceeding  six  months,  to  officers  of 

ral  forces  of  the  Colonies,  in  order  that  they  may  gain  some 

loe  of  the  conditions  under  which  modern  na\'al  warfare  is  prac- 

Foiir  ca<letships  and  three  engineer  studentships  in  the  Imperial 

ire  given  annually  to  Australian  boys,  who  must  not  be  less  than 

more  than   1 44,  yeai*8  of  age.     The  cadets  undergo  a  course  of 

tion  for  two  years  on  board  the  Britannia  training-siiip  before  they 

!  a  commission. 


The  Al^str^ilasian  Auxillary  Squadbon. 

*  tiie  provisions  of  the  Australasian  Naval  Foi-ce  Act,  which  was 

►  on  the  20th  December,  ltS87,  all  the  Colonies  have  entei"ed 

^•greement  with  the  British  Government  for  tlie  payment  of  a 

subsidy   for    the   maintenance  of  an    Australian    Auxiliary 

jn.      The  total  annual  subvention  to  be  paid  by  the  Colonies 

to  -£91,000,  of   which  New  Soutlj  Wales  cozi tributes  about 

The  fleet,  which  enterexl  Port  Jackson  on  the  5th  September, 

onsisU  of  five  fast  cruisers  and  two  torpedo  gunboats.     Of  these, 

md  one  gunboat  are  always  to  be  kej^t  in  commissioB,  the 

'^  held  in  resen^e  in  Australasian  ports,  but  ready  for 

mua  whenever  circumstanceB  may  require  tiieir  use.     The  vessels 

ve  at  the  present  time  are  the  Mildura,  the  Wallaroo,  and  the 

iitta.     The  agreement  is  for  a  period  of  ten  ycars^  and  sliall  then, 

he  end  of  any  subsequent  year,  be  terminable,  provided  two  years' 

[  has  l»een  given.      The  vessels  have  been  built  by  the  British 

aent,  but  the  Australasian  Colonies  pay  the  interest  on  their 

St  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.  ;    and  it  was  provided  that  such 

at  shoidd  not  exceed  £35^000.      The  Colonies  also  pay  the  actual 

for  maintenance  as  mentioned  above ;    but    the    Australasian 

pentM  have  no  voice  whatever  in  the  niamigemont  of  the  vessels, 

Uy  control   over   their  movements.     On  the  termination  of  the 

[rent  the  vessels  will  remain  the  property  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 

TThe  strength  of  the  fleet  in  Australian  waters  before  the  Aus- 

Iron  was  built  will  be  maintained. 

respecting    the    vessels    of    the   Australian    Auxiliary 

ill  be  found  below.     The  Boomerang  and   Karrakntta  are 

f torpedo  gun-boats  ;  all  the  other  vessels  are  third-class  screw 

The  deck  armour  over  machinery  space  is  2  in.  and  1  in.,  and 
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in  conning  towers  3  in.,  except  in  the  case  of  the  toriiedo  boats,  wbichf 
have  1-in.  anuour  :— 


1 

i 
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*  Thisfpeerl  c»n  be  Increased  nntil^  uiii]«r  Cnroinmble  uonditiona^  for  &  short  ))«riod,  %  amra 
ol  21  knota  can  be  obtaitiod.    (J.  F.— tiuiek-firiDj?  \g\xsm. 

On  the  3l8t  August,  1894,  the  cruiser  Ringarooma,  while  et 
on  patrol  duty  in  the  South  Seas,  struck  on  the  Masquelliiie  Ketff,J 
Mallicohi,  on«  of   the  islands  tielonjij^ng  to  the  New  Hebrides 
Fortunately  the  weather  was  tine  and  the  sea  calm,  and  after 
days  the  vessel  was  floated  without  having  sustained  any  very  st 
injury,  and  bro tight  to  Sydney,  where  she  was  docked  for  repairs, 
the  RingarcK>ma,  however,  been   Ujt^dly  wrecked,   the  Colonies 
have  undergone  no  loss,  as  section  8  of  the  Naval  Defence  Act  pr 
that  in  the  event  u{  any  of  the  squadron  Ijeing  lost  the  vessel  is  to 
replaced  hy  the  British  Government. 


Fortifications, 

At  various  points  along  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  ext 
fortiti  cat  ions  have  been  constructed,  and  Sydney,  protected  as  it 
two  lines  of  defence,  is  regarded  as  almost  impregnable,     Britany 
is  strongly  fortitied,  and  the  works  there  forai  the  southern  defence  " 
the  metropoUs;  wliile  to  the  north^  Newcastle,  the  great  c<3al  port  of  I 
Colony,  has  also  been  rendered  as  secure  as  possible  against  attack  ;  I 
down  tlie  coast,  to  the  south,  fortifications  have  >>een  constructed  at  \ 
towns  of  Bulli  and  WolJongoiig, 
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Porti6cation5  have  been  erected  at  King  George's  Sound  and  Thurs- 
Island  at  the  joint  cost  of  the  five  Australian  Colunif.s.  In  the 
case,  one-fourth  of  the  cost  is  borne  hy  Wi'stiTu  Austniha 
ich  supplies  the  gaiTison),  and  three-fourths  by  the  other  Colonies  on 
oputation  ba^is  ;  while,  in  the  other,  each  of  the  Colonies  contributes 
according  to  the  numl>er  of  its  inhabitantti.  It  is  probable  that  tlie 
important  strat-egetic  points  of  Hobarc  and  Port  Darwin  will  be 
furtitied  under  a  somewhat  siniiliir  agreement  m  the  near  future. 


Expenditure  on  Defence, 

be  expenditure  by  the  State  daring  1894,  from  the  Consolidated 
fenue>  on  defence  works  and  the  Permanent  and  Volunteer  Forces, 
oauted  to  £321,S37,  distributed  as  follows  ; — 


lilar  Jfifilartf  Force  : — 

fteridStAflr; 8,170 

liliUu-y  i5€cretary*a  Depart* 

ment    ,... 3,829 

oding  Engineer'a  Staff  6,131 

58,901 

Qis  Miners    ,„, 4,67^ 

|«aical  Staff  Corps ,  2.325 


Koyal  Naval  Howse,  etc 6,735 


Total 15,480 


F^dn-ol  Df/nw  : — 

Ki  rig  rieorceV  Sound  , . . , 5, 1 72 

Tkuratiay  Jsktid  8,887 

Naval  Force  Act  37,720 


Total  -    84,034 


Total - 51,779 


Total  67,907 


Total  a3,l58 


'  Force  :■ — 

»rp« 67*107         Other  ExperulUnre  :— 

.Grant),., 800  OrdaKnce  jwid  Barrack  De- 

piirtmt?Di 14,027 

War  Material    ., 9,l6fi 

Militarj'  ami  Pefence  Works     9,921 

Miscellaneous 19J44 

ut  VoJuntrrr  Force: — 

Karal  Bri^»ae 4,849 

Kavjkl  Artillery  Volunteers..      1,234 

Torpedo  Defence* 2.662  Craud  total 272,3a8 

atever  opinion  may  be  ent^rtainetl  of  the  [iresent  condition  of  the 

ences  of  the  Colony,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  hirge  sum  of 

bey  ha^  been  expended  upon  them.       The  details  cannot   now   he 

ertained  respecting  the  earlier  defences  of  the  harbour  of  Port  Jackson 

as  Fort  Phillip,  where  the  Observatory  now  stunds,  Fort  Macquarie, 

Fort  Denison,  which,  with  the  batteries  at  Dawes'  Point,  Kirnbilli 

Mrs.    Macquarie  s  Chair,  were  thought   to  render  Hydney  a]nio.st 

egnAble  some  forty  years  ago,  when  the  ponderous  artillery  now  in 

had   not  been  invented.     The  returns  of  expenditure  for  defenee 

es  since  the  assumption  of  responsible  government,  are.  however, 

liable  and  are  appended  hereto.     It  will  be  observed  that  during 

thirty -<jight  yeai-s  no  le.ss  than  ^3,990,417  was  expended  from  the 
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Consolidated  Revenue,  or  an  average  of  X105,011  per  annum,  for  these 
services : — 
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1     1886 
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22,241 
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1871 

31,952 

3,964 

35,916 

1     1891 

275,343 

12,065 

287,428 

1872 

43.055 

3,995 

47,050 

1892 

240,258 

81,746 

322,004 

1873 

48,567 

4,886 

53.453 

1893 

205,425 

13,925 

219,359 

1874 

81,223 

5,034 

86,257 

1894 

219,158 

53,200 

272,366 

1875 

39.092 
62,385 

5,213 
5,548 

44,305 
67,933 

1876 

^  Total... 

3,611,143 

379,274 

3.990,417 

*  Exclusive  of  £121,880.  o<Mt  of  sending  Australian  Contingent  to  the  Soudan. 

In  addition  to  the  sums  paid  out  of  current  revenue,  a  large  amount 
of  loan  money  has  been  expended  in  the  erection  of  fortifications,  whidi 
it  is  expected  will  serve  for  the  protection  of  future  generations  of 
colonists  as  well  as  the  present.  The  details  of  this  expenditure  an 
as  follow : — 

PreviouB  to  1871 £80,805. 


1871 43,601 

1872 24,466 


1884 
1885 


1873.. 
1874.. 
1875., 
1876.. 

1877.. 
187S., 
1879. 
1880.. 
1881.. 


35,134 

22 

368 

4,506 

3,735 

33,227 

21,270 

14,582 

22,640 

1882 39,757 

1883 24,819 


£ 
4,683 

i8«« :::::::::::::::::  & 

1887 8,350 

1888 122.296 

}8S? 46,982 

JSi Ul,e96 

1892 5447S 

1893 niio 

1894 :  15'm 

Total  £902,911 


TOTAL  EXPENDITUBE  ON  DEFHNCE.       ^95 

Another  source  of  ezpenditore  to  the  Colony  is  that  of  the  Naval 
tation  in  Port  Jackson,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  under  the 
eading  of  the  Imperial  Fleet.  In  carrying  out  the  works  at  Garden 
sland  and  the  alterations  at  Kirribilli  Point  the  following  expenditure 
las  l>een  incurred  : — 

Year.  Amount.  Tear.  Amount. 

£  £ 

1885 642  1891.- 42,201 

1886 33,028  1802 23,373 

1887 15,431  1893 34,669 

1888 62,018  1894 33,796 


1889 15,674 

1890 42,768  Total £294,395 

It  thus  appears  that  the  total  amount  spent  by  the  Colony  of  New 
Sooth  Wales  for  defence  purposes  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1857  to  the  end  of  1894  was  £5,355,468,  or  an  average  of  about 
£140,933  per  annum.  The  items  which  make  up  this  amount  may  be 
ttcipitulated  thus : — 

From  Consolidated  Revenue  3,090.417 

Loans^Fortifioatioiia  and  WarlikeStoree 002,911 

Naval  Station,  Port  JaokBon 294,395 

Ydne  of  Land  alienated  in  virtue  of  Volunteer  Land  Orders, 

computed  at  £1  per  acre 167,745 

Total  £5,366,46a 
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FOOD  SUPPLY. 

THE  soil  of  New  South  Wales  is  capable  of  producing  in  abondai 
most  of  the  things  essential  for  the  sustenance  of  human  li 
though  the  production  of  some  of  these  necessaries  has  been  aln 
entirely  neglected,  while  others  are  obtained  in  quantities  insufficii 
for  the  wants  of  the  community.  Ck)nsidering  the  comparatively  U 
rate  of  wages  which  prevails,  food  of  all  kinds  is  fairly  cheap,  1 
articles  of  diet  which  in  other  countries  are  almost  within  the  ca^gt 
of  luxuries  are  in  New  South  Wales  largely  consumed  even  by  * 
poorest  classes. 

The  cost  of  providing  food,  and  beverages  other  than  intoxicii 
consumed  in  the  Colony  during  the  year  1894  may  be  set  dowi 
.£  1 6, 239, 1 00.  This  sum  represents  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and  oofi 
all  cliarges  except  that  of  cooking  and  preparing  the  food  for  the  td 
The  expenditure  on  wines,  spirits,  and  beer  amounted  to  j£3,930,80( 
that  the  totnl  expenditure  for  all  food  and  beverages  was  X20,16M^ 
equal  to  JB16  Gs.  per  inliabitant,  or  10 wd.  daily.  Excludii^  ini* 
cants,  the  yearly  expenditure  per  inhabitant  was  £13  2s.  6d.,  uAi 
avorage  per  day,  8*6d.  Compared  with  the  cost  of  food  sopplf 
otlior  countries,  this  sum  will  not  appear  considerable,  especially  in 
jiUowance  is  made  for  the  profusion  with  which  flesh  meat  is  oodMB 
und  wjusted  in  New  South  Wales.  The  following  figures  are  takeniH 
the  Dictionary  <»f  Sttitistics,  and  show  the  annual  expenditure  per  ^ 
of  tho  more  important  Eun)pean  countries  and  of  the  United  W 
unci  Canjula  : — 


Per 

^'^""^^'-              !  Inhabitant. 

~                  '■  i!    8.    d. 

United  Kingdom  ...!  14     4     0 

Krjiuce    |  12    4    T) 

<ifnnany    10  18    5 

Russia 5  li)    7 

Austria   7  17    4 

Italy    6    4  10 

SiKiin    8    9    0 

rortugal 7    3    0 

Sweden  9  18  11 

I 


Countrj'. 


InfaabhuL 


£    0.  d. 

9  15  0 

11  14  0 
10    8  0 

12  3  1 

8  11  7 
6  10  0 
6  10  0 

9  17  7 
8    0  0 


Norway 

Denmark  

Holland 

l^Igium 
Switzerland  .. 

Rouniania 

Servia    

United  States 
Canada  
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lere  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  value  of  the  articles  of  food  con- 
3d  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  last  few  years,  due  both  to  a 
ease  in  the  quantities  consumed  and  to  a  fall  in  prices.  As  late 
392  the  value  of  food  and  beverages  consumed  amounted  to  12Jd. 
bead  daily,  or  exclusive  of  intoxicants,  to  lOd.  ;  while  in  1894  these 
unts  had  fallen  to  10|d  and  8Jd.  respectively. 

be  main  articles  of  consumption  in  the  Colony  are  meat  and  bread, 
retail  value  of  which  equals  about  41  per  cent,  of  the  total  expendi- 
on  food.     The  following  is  the  approximate  retail  cost  of  the  chief 
Aes  which  enter  into  daily  consumption  : — 

£ 

Broad   2,412,100 

Fresh  meat 4;274,200 

Vegetables  and  fruits 2,092,700 

Milk,  butter,  cheese,  etc 2,955,400 

Other  farm  produce   1,071,700 

Sugar    1,398,200 

Tea,  coffee,  etc 798,100 

Other  foods  and  non-alcoholic  beverages    1,241,700 

Total  expenditure  on  food 16,239,100 

Wines,  beer,  and  spirituous  liquors i...        3,930,800 


Total  expenditure  on  food  and  beverages    ...    £20,169,900 

he  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  of  diet  annually  required  by 
I  member  of  the  commimity  are  estimated  to  be  as  follow : — 

Flour  260-0  lb. 

Oatmeal  8*7  „ 

Rice    11-2  „ 

/-Beef       156-3    ft.-v 

Meat]  Mutton 108-4    „    i ^ 278-4,, 

^  Pork,  Ac.  ...       13-7    „   ^ 

PoUtoes  204-5  „ 

Sugar  91-3  „ 

Butter     17*6  „ 

Cheese 59,, 

Tea  8-3  „ 

Coflec  9-0  oz. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate 7*1  „ 
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Sugar ,»„. 51,700  toon 

Batter.. 10,000    „ 

Cheew..,..,^,. ..„»,.,  3.100    „ 

Ten „ 10.5245,700  lb. 

Coffee  „..„. 713.4/JO    ^ 

CoodA  and  chocolate       ^2,700    ^, 


Par  the  year  1895  the  total  demaad  of  the  Colony  for  the  above 
classes  of  food  will  be  approximately 

Flour 158,500  tons, 

Oatineal 5,000  „ 

rBioe  0,400  „ 

fBeef 88,500  „ 

Meat^  Mutton    61,400  ,| 

i  Pork  and  biwson  7.800  „ 

Potatoes   116,800  „ 

The  prodnctiun  of  wheat  in  the  Colony  is  not  yet  equal  to  difl 
demands  of  the  population.  Based  on  the  average  yearly  consnmptinn 
of  6  Ijushels  f>er  head,  the  demand  of  1895,  exclusive  of  see<l.  will  hu 
about  7,609,000  bushels,  of  which  about  5,979,000  bushels  areavailftblft 
froru  the  harvest  of  the  Colony. 

Oatme-al  and  rice  are  the  only  other  articles  of  cereal  produce  I 
conatiinetl.  Rice  is  not  grown  to  any  extent  in  the  Colony,  and  ' 
quantity  required  is  imported  either  ilirectly  or  indirectly  from  Chtw 
and  India.  The  land  adapted  for  the  gi-owth  of  this  plant  in 
South  Wales  is  not  very  exteniiive  in  area,  and  is  probably  \mt  to 
use.  Oatmeal,  though  manufactured  in  the  Colony,  is  also  1 
imported. 

In  the  matter  f  »f  meat  tiupply  tlie  Colony   is  almost   independent 
external  assistance.     The  coosumptirm  of  freiih  meat  of  all  kindkl 
extremely  great,  and,  though  possibly  less   than  in  the  neighboi 
C<*lony  (if  t^neeiisland,  it  exceeds  per  head  that  of  any   other  coi 
The  rctjuirements  of  the  Colony  for  fo<Kl   alooe  aiuount-ed   in   18* 
345,400  head  of  cattle,  and  3,250,000  head  of  sheep;  and  though 
supply  *»f  cattle  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  was  beyond  the  resoi 
of  the  Ct^ony,  the  mimher  of  sheep  available  for  market  very 
exceetled   even  the   number  given    above,  and  were   it  not   that 
18   preferred    to    mutton,    no    stock    need    have    been    imported 
slaughtering. 

The  swine  slatightered  for  footl  during  1894  numbered  190,300 
quantity  of  Ijacon  and  hams  made,  accoriling  to  the  returns   coll 
was  6,792,900  lb,,  aud  the  quantity  imp»rted  for  local  rcquireni 
during  the  year  was  489,400  !b.     The  annual  consumption  per  bend  ( 
pork  and  its  maiiufaetured  products,  averages  about  13*7  lb. 

The  amount  of  potatoeK  imported  for  Itx^l  consumption  during  I 
was  31,013  tons,  while  the  quantity  available  from   the  iields  of 
Colony,  after  allowing  for  seed,   was   78,237    tons.     The   net  iin 
amomited,    therefore,  to   28   per  cent,   of   the   total    consumption, 
compareii  vrith  42  per  cent,  in  1893  ;  and  52  per  cent,  in  1892. 

The  consuDiptit  jn  of  sugar  in  the  Colony  is  enoiTOous,  averaging  al 
91  3  lb.  per  head  during  each  year.  Tlie  iiekls  of  the  Colony  prodi 
duriTig    1894    abont   2o,292   Urns,  or  31,347  ton^  short  of  the   I 
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dcnmnd,  the  bulk  of  which  wns  imported  fi'om  QueeiwJaBti*  Aj^ 
1  out  in  the  pages  relating  ti»  ligriculture,  a  largy  part  of  the 
Ls  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  sugar-cane ;  hut  the  low  price 
which  sugar  brought  some  few  years  ago,  when  the  market  was  affected 
hy  the  bounties  given  by  Clermany  and  France^  made  the  indust'iy 
Qiipra6 table,  and  the  cultivation  of  cane  wjis,  to  some  extent,  neglected, 
Thtt  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  during  1889  led  to  an  increase 
<rf  cultivation  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  thiK  was  followed  by 
lurther  extensions  in  the  succeeding  five  yeaiti,  but  tlie  area  under  can© 
could  still  Vie  increased  55  per  cent,  befoi^  the  production  of  sugar  would 

J  proved  very  encouniging  to  the  daiiy  farmery  and 

^  *A  butter  ami  cheese  nnuiufacturt^d  wan  sulHcient  to  meet 

:in<i  lejLve  a  smidi  Iwdance  for  export.     The  pnxluctjon  of 

•ason  did  not, however,  equal  the  demantb as  l,419j40011x 

J  1,H97  lb,  of  cheese  were  imported  for  locjil  requirements. 

J,  there  was  a  sur-plus  *>f  1,027,800  lb.  of  butter  for  export,  while 

fo  the  amount  of  53,700  lb.  liad  to  be  imported  to  meet  local 

loents.     Since  then   the  production  of  butter  and  cheese  has 

♦M<  t., -^td  very  rapidly,  and  in  1894  there  were  4,600,000  lb.  of  Vjutter 

md  229,000  lb.  of  cheese  available  for  export.     Duiing  the  same  period 

tity  of  72,300  lb  of  cheese,  mainly  of  special  and  dearer  kinds, 

]*orteib     The  consumption  of  Ijutter  and  cheese  during  1894  was 

1)00  lb.  and  4,664,000  lb.  respectively. 

quantity  of  te^  and  coffee  cousume^l  is  remarkably  large,  the 
of  the  ill's  teamed  l>eing  8  lb.  3  oz.  per  inhabitant,  ami  of  the 
'>oz»  The  consumption  of  tea  is  universal  tliroiighout  the  Colonies, 
four  million  people  in  Australasia  use  fully  twice  the  (juantity 
beverage  wliich  ii?  consumed  by  the  millions  who  inhabit  con- 

I  Europe,  other  than  Russia.     Though  the  soil  and  climate  of  a 
New  South  Wales  are  adaptetl  to  the  cultivation  of  ten,  no 

'  tic  attempt  has  been  made  to  grow  this  plant>  The  coffee  berry, 
i  \j  the  Liberian  variety,  thrives  in  the  north  coast  district,  but 
lOt  yet  been  cultivated  for  commercial  purposes. 

-      quantity  of  the  principal  articles  of  common  diet  is  given 

various  Colonies  of  Austndasia.     It  will  be  seen  that 

1  of  wheat  varies  from  338  2  lb.  in  Victoria  to  455^5  lb. 

.  the  average  consumption  being  378*5  lb,  per  head.    Rice 

[y  in  the  qa  an  tity  used,  only  7 '7  lb.  being  the  amsumption 

JLS  against  20*8  lb.  in  Western  Australia,    The  consumption 

largest  in  Western  Australia^  New  8outh  Wales,  and  Queensbmd 

10*2  lb.  in  the  first,  and  8  3  lb,  in  each  of  the  two  last-named 

Of  sugar,  the  average  quantity  used  is  117'3  ])er  head  in 

II  v\ju«»tralia,  and  91*3  lb.  in  New  South  Wales.  Coffee  is  not  a 
te  beverage  in  Australasia,    the  consumption  being  only  one- 

renth  that  of  tea.  It  is  used  most  largely  in  Western  Australia,  where 
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the  annual  demand  amounts  to  19  2  oz.     The  particulare  for« 
are  as  follow*: — 


Artide. 


t 


A 
I 

s 

4 


Grain — 

Wheat,-.. Ik 

Rice ..-., lb. 

Oatmeal ., ,,,.lb, 

roUtoos  .*..,.,,.. *.*lb. 

•Sugivr  •,...»*...••«*. Ik 

Tea Ik 

QAM%e ..,.,..,,.,.lk 

Cliees« .,  .,lb. 

Butter  .,......,,.  ...... *.,lk 

Salt Ik 

Meat- 
Beef ...Ik 

Mutton... Ik 

Fork  and  Bacon Ik 


360 

338*2 

U"2 

77 

8-7' 

7-3 

2(^4 *5 

301-3 

91-3 

94*5 

8-3 

7*4 

0'6 

0-9 

5-9 

3-2 

17^6 

12"^ 

42-0 

19'4 

156-3 

133  3 

108-4 

86*1 

137 

11-0 

34(J*1 

ise 

4-4 

109-9 

114-0 

8*3 

0-5 


3800 

3S0*0 

11-8 

20*9 

4*5 

0-4 

172'! 

mi? 

94  1 

117-3 

7-7 

1012 

V\ 

1-2' 

393*3 


3  7 

m 

10*3 

J 

5Q'3 

10*8 

u-© 

ni 

1 

280-0 

.... . 

1 

90-0 

... 

J 

... 

•v« 

•* 

177 

J 

Tlie  c«:msumption  of  potatoes  per  head   in  some  »»f  the 
probably  less  than    the  foi*egoing  table  shows  :  thus  m 
[Tasmania  the  returns  show  a  cousumptiou  of   548  Ih., 
^ealaml,  of  423  lb.    It  i»  probable  that  potatoes  are  in  mym^ 
in  excess  of  the  local  rei|uirements,  tuiil  the  markttt   in' 
Wales  antl  other  continental   Colonies  not  bein/Bf  Dtu(!ici|| 
tJ)i.s  excess,  it  renwiiiis  unoonsumed  or  is  given  to  livn  stoc 
Under  tl        '        tistnocos,  it  is  impossible  to  d*  i 
actUHU}  '  into  the  fofjd  «^i»nstimptinn  f»f  t!i 

The  r  n  of  salt  a|" 

xvhflt*   tl  for  South    A 

lact   that  largr*  t|Ufitititir»  ul'  ^ 
l'^  •      n\r   in   New    Suutl:    Wuti^s,    «; 

^Zcabvnti  ;  while  in  South  Aust 
lfrt.r  f »i-irl    uihi   t;il>le   salt,  in   eoTi   ,  . 
id,       Probably   tl 

MiramJ.Lj-'i;   ^  » -rl  .n»ge«  aboUt   20  lb.    1 
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Itho  st-andard  of  £<«Dd  cotisumed,  the  people  of  New  South 
as  of  aJ!  the  other  Cnlonieii  o£  Australa^lai  arc  fortunately 
nopared  with  tiiosc  of  other  countries,  this  will  most 
froui  the  follow irig  table^  tfie  particuiars  given  in  which, 
pticin  of  tliose  reftsrring  t*>  New  Soutli  WaJe^,  have  l»€en 
ulhiiU  s  Dictionary  of  Htatistics  : — 


k 


Fer  InbftbltuiL 


i 

SI 


4 


|2 


lb. 

NO 
050 
635 
460 

40<) 
480 
500 

rm 

440 
560 

sm 

440 
I  400 
I  400 

370 
'  400 

aso 


109 
77 
64 

61 
26 
71 
49 
62 
78 
64 
57 
65 
62 
S2 
$4 

ISO 
90 

278 


m. 

m. 

n.. 

IL. 

oz. 

75 

19 

380 

40 

78 

20 

8 

570 

20 

0-5 

18 

8 

1,020 

17 

12 

11 

5 

180 

10 

11 

la 

7 

560 

14 

0*4 

8 

4 

50 

18 

♦  .. 

6 

3 

20 

17 

o-s 

12 

3 

40 

17 

2 

22 

11 

eoc> 

28 

0'6  , 

13 

14 

500 

40 

la 

22 

22 

410 

23 

6 

35 

15 

820 

20 

39 

27 

15 

1.050 

... 

04 

26 

11 

140 

.*. 

1-6 

4 

9 

SO 

..* 

4 

9 

80 

,►»  , 

.-. 

53 

20 

170 

3y 

20 

45 

22 

600 

40 

61 

91 

24 

205 

42 

143 

OS. 

13 

62 

76 

2 

26 

18 

5 

9 

no 
no 
110 

322 

158 

110 

8 

8 

142 

7 


3,739 

3,993 
4.708 
3,532 

2,152 
2,597 
2,669 
4,012 
3,627 
4,071 
4,63^ 
5,034 
2,1m 
2,414 
2.422 
3,415 
4,013 

5,im 


Jps  nf  the  foreguirig  list,  ivith  the  exception  of  tea  and 

iht'iii  U}  II  cnuimou  basis  of  comparison,  it  will  1>o 

Rijoant  of  thornitxlynainic   piowor   ca[K%ble  of  beiixg 

nviuiuvl  in  this  Colony  is  greater  timn  that  of 

I  tho  table.    For  the  purpo.se  of  coiDpari- 

Lii>.  .iiU  Smith,  F.R.S.,  in  his  well-known  work 
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on  Fotida,  liave  bcien  used,  and  t]w  heat  developed   haw  be^n  redooid 
to  the  equivalent  weight  lifted  1  foot  higFh     In  estimating  the  thc^niKi* 
dynamic  effect  of  fcxid,  ^^in  has  been  rerJuced  to  its  et|uivaient  in  tfoor; 
and  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  probable  nature  of  the  meat  eons 
The  tigar«s  for  potatoes  are  given  as  they  appear   in  the   DictinnajT  of 
Statistics,  but  it  is  a  probable  supposition   that  but  a  small  pT>»f>ortioi» 
of  the  quantity  over  400  B).  set  down  for  any  cx»untry  is  r*_M|uireti  for 
human  consuuiption,  aud  the  ligures  relating  U)  some  of  the  c<anitri« 
are,  therefore,  excessive.      The  substances  included  in  the  table  are 
largely  supplemented  both  ui  America  and  in  Europe  by  other  fouda^ 
Init  not  ujore  so  than  in  the^e  Colonies  ;  and  the  figures  given  i^tD 
probably  afford   a  just  \4ew  of  the  coinj>arative  tjuantity  nnd  foud- 
value  of  the  articles  of  consumption  in  each  of  the  countries  mentionttl 
The  comparison  will  appear  much  more  strongly  in  favour  of  the» 
Colonies  when  the  average  amtmnt  of  work  which  each  individuaJ  in 
the  community  is  called  upm  to  perfonn  is  taken  into  eons]f^  •  -*'  " 
In  Australasia  the   pixiportion    of   women   and    children   en^ 
laborious  occupatiims  is  far  smaller  than  in  Europe  and  Am*; ' 
the  hours  of  labour  of  all  pei-sons  are  alsfj  less,  so  that  the  ai 
food-energy  required  is  reduced  in  proportion. 

It  oiust  be  admitt^*d  that  tlie  methcxl  of  compamon  adopted  m^^ 
foreg^:»ing  table  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  as  the  differ«?nt  fun 
various  kinds  of  ft  mxI  have  not  been  considered.  Experiments  ai 
vations  made  in  Pmrope  show  that  a  standard  may  lie  set  up  by  will 
the  amount  of  nutrients  required  to  maintiiin  different  classes  of  p^nipii 
may  be  measured.  Professor  Voitj  of  Munich,  whose  authority  h 
accepted  by  European  specialists,  has  ascertained  that  to  suataiu* 
labouring  man  engaged  in  moderately  harrl  muscular  work  are  requirt^ 
118  grams  of  protein,  and  quantities  of  carbohydrates  and  fats,  sulficirat 
with  the  prot/ein  to  yield  3^050  calories  of  energy.  There  are  4  "'4  ^mmi 
in  a  pound  avoirdupois,  and  the  calorie  is  the  amount  of  heat  that 
raise  the  temperature  of  4  Hi.  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit,  Appl 
the  ascertained  values  of  the  vari*>us  foods,  the  consumption  of 
has  just  been  given,  it  will  be  found  that  the  daily  consumptioi 
inhabitant  is  equivalent  to  115  grams  of  protein  and  3,494  c«dorii 
about  the  quantity  Professor  Voit  declai'es  to  be  sufficient  for  a  lal 
i]i^  man.  If  allowance  be  made  for  the  fact  that  only  40  per 
the  piipulatioo  are  adult  males^  33  per  cent,  women,  and  27  per 
child  reUj  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  in  New  South  Wales 
appear  to  be  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  requirements  of  the  populi 
and  though  the  excess  may  be  looke<l  upon  as  waste,  it  is  none  the 
evidence  of  the  wealth  of  the  people  whose  circumstances  permit 
to  indulge  in  it. 

The  following  tal>le  gives  tli©  annual  consumption  of  tobacco 
Australasia  and  the  princijw^l  countries  of  the  world,  Tlie  U8« 
tobacco  appears  to  be  more  premlent  in  Western  AttstraJin  and  Ni 
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iWaleft  than  in  any  of  the  other  Colonies,  while  the  least  consuuip- 
ri  is  it]  Ta^nntiia  and  Hoath   Australia.     Compared  with  other  parte 
I  world,  the  avenige  coiisuuiptiori  of  Australusia  will  not  appeiir 
live : — 


Country. 


Ik 


Oouatry. 


Ifew  South  Wales.. 

Vlctfim 

QtieenalaQd     , 

South  Australia    ,. 

We«teni  AastraHa 

TasmMiia   ........... 

New  Zealand., 

Uai ted  Kingdom 

Frimce     .., ». 

GemiAiiy    , ,,« 

Russia. . . . ..«. 


3*38 

a*oi 

2-83 
1-94 
3*82 
2-02 

2-m 

1-41 
2*05 
3-00 
1-23 


Aiutri  R-Hnngaiy 

Italjr 

Spain , 

Holland 

Belgium    .......... 

Switzerm&d....... 

Swodeii 

Denmark 

Turkey 

United  Stat«i .... 

Canada 

Brazil ..,.. 


ih. 


3-77 
1-34 

1-70 
6-92 
3*15 
3-24 
1-87 
3*70 
iS7 
4*40 
211 
4-37 


Consumption  op  iNTOXiCAirrs. 

consumption  of  win^^  spirits,  and  fermented  liquoi'H  has  l>6ezi 
ag  for  some  j^ears,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement, 

the  average  conanrnption  of  spiiit  per  inhabitant  during  the 

years : — 

2*68 

2-83 

2-67 

2-30 

217 


Oanon& 

3-37 

18W 

3-23 

1801 

297 

1892 

2  88 

181J3 

273 

1894 

figores  represent  the  amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  the  liquor 
oed  ;  the  quantities  are  given  in  proof  spirit  as  liein^  a  measure 
ragily  understood,  if  less  sclentifie,  than  that  of  absolute  alcohol, 
be  &tHte  i>f  things  depicted  in  the  foi^going  table  is  due  to  a  corn- 
nation  of  cauaefi.  Four  of  these  are  most  notable^ — t!ie  more  stringent 
Ori&ioQ8  of  the  Licensing  Act,  the  decrease  in  the  pi*oportion  of 
ttgher  labourers  to  the  general  community,  the  depression  in  trade, 
di,  lastly,  tlie  spreiui  of  teetotal  principles.      It  would  he  futile  to 

Et  to  determine  how  these  causes  have  operated  individually  in 
uu;  the  consumption  of  intoxicants  ;  but  tlie  fact  of  such  a 
Id  cannot  be  gainsaid,  for  the  direct  e\idence  given  above  is 
mlMmted  hy  the  general  decline  in  the  number  of  arrests  on  charges 
Iraiikennefis. 

^vlimie  of  spirits  consumed  in   the  Colony  during   1894  was 
gallons  of  colonial,  and  931,179  gallona  of  imported  spirits,  in 
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all  952,170  gallons,  eiiual  to  0*77   gallons  per  head— »  qaaoi^ 

much  more  than  seveu-tvvelftliH  o!  the  consumption  dmifix  th«  yi*4 
as  will  appear  fi"om  the  following  table : — 


Tear. 


QuAtiiiiy  CbiieututKl. 


Tot&t 


Per 

!  IntiAbiUnt 


Y'<*r. 


Qnantlly 


TdUL 


18H5 
\Hm 
1887 
18SS 
1889 


gallon  j9. 
1,219,(>24 
1,172,140 
1,136,863 
M64.975 
1,159,380 


gallons. 
1-30 
1-20 

nil 
MO 
107 


gftilona. 

181K) 

]    *Hk\    U  lil 

I8in 

1 

1892 

1,-    ■.-.-• 

1893 

i»i»l*»9J!>4 

1894 

D52,n0 

The  quantity  of  colonial  beer  which   haa  bi^n   < 
l>e  jj^iven  accurately  since  the  excise  duty  wjus  impo- 
ap»proximations  have  heeii  mtwlcj  for  tiie  years  18^5  atul   \f<^ 
be  iit^en  that  the  cc»nsumption  per  head  has  declined   e(»n*nr 
the  year  1885,     Fn>m  the  following  statement  it  will   be 
while  the  quantity  of  beer  imported  during  tbo  year  1894'' 
slight  increase  over  that  of  tbe  previous  year,  the  total  cotURli 
the  year  was  the  h>we»t  during  the  decennial  period  : — 


Tew. 

OokNllftl. 

loj  ported. 

W»L 

FtftlOlAllMt 

gallon  Ji. 

gaI]oty». 

0ill<ins. 

^ 

1885 

ll,OC10/yif» 

1..S3t»,000 

V2,S!^»,TiOO 

"ii^aB 

18S6 

1' 

'  ■  '  .  ■ 

9 

1887 

M 

1888 

Jii^.,,1  II  ii^ni  nj 

"J,  -J  l.i.lHHJ 

i  i.  . 

rf 

1889 

i*,njr>,iH>o 

'i,r>H,iHH> 

12.(tL 

-'» 

1890 

SI,;^>4,l«Kl 

L\207.0<M» 

11   ": 

,:  a 

1891 

!0,r>lM»(X)O 

2.4(i4,(HK> 

II  ttr 

1892 

10.088,000 

2,201,000 

1 

lorn 

189S 

0,O42,tKM) 

l/>3ft,0(K> 

UJT 

010 

l$H 

9,3^2.000 

1J<>J»,(KI0 

IIJ'H 

«^ 

The  amount  of  beer  dnnik  in  1885  wivt.  a| 
galTnn  .  of  which  11,OUO»000  gallon*  wc»rc  thr 
re  J  _'  85  "7  [ler  cent,  of   tfie  t<3tal  oon  > 

qua     .  ,    .Ltd  fidlen  to   1 MOKOOO  gallon^  an^     . 
mnde^  to  Si'C>  per  cent,     Dtiring  the  name  period  tl 
lirad  df>clint*d  from  13  79  to  8^97  galloiu*. 

The  wine  ^nU^r'mg  into  cx>nitumptiun  in  N«w 
Ikis  produce  of,  it«  riwn  rin«j%rd(« ;  ibit  qoiuiLtt ; 
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i|^ht  \m  expected  in  a  country  so  emmetitly  adapted    to   tiue 
'Hie  oonBurjijftion  [ter  inhaljitimt  is  unly  about  two-thirds  that 
(oria.     The  quantity  of  Australitin  and  foreign  wines  consumed 
mmx^  of  thfi  past  ten  years  is  shown  below  :^ 


Y<tf. 

Auftrftlkftii^ 

FonAfpi. 

ToUL 

gallons. 

gaUooA. 
193,642 

galloo». 
607,755 

gallona. 

11186 

414,113 

0*65 

im 

531,253 

173,995 

705.248 

0-72 

1897 

fi«4,179 

16KD33 

745.212      I 

0-73 

1888 

fvr  z-^'' 

1  4i"i  -V  I'J 

805,861 

07ft 

1888 

"■  1 

917,9(il 

0*83 

188a 

ti^.^-l... 

I-IL,.:  i-j 

802,150 

0-73 

1801 

78t»,U3tf 

173,541 

961,579 

0-84 

188$ 

885,230 

135,894 

1    1,021J44 

oae 

1888 

021^79 

97,551 

,    1,019,130 

0'84 

t88« 

90M5d 

82,489 

983,G45 

0-79 

tttncujit  expended  upon  wines,  spirits,  and  fermented  liquors 
lAd  in  the  Colony  during  the  year  1894  was  about  £3,930,800. 
nam.  ^2 J  79,200  w/is  the  cost  <>f  liquors  to  the  retailer,  nf  which 
H  duty,  excfw,  and  Hecnsc  fees,  and  £1/212,900  the 
i»^  ji^3od«.  The  cost  of  working  the  trade  and  the 
ih*t  uitnchauts  and  retailers,  therefotie,  came  to  jy, 75 1,600, 
ittjn*  on  liquors  per  inhabitant  amounted  t<>  ^3  3a.  M, 
\he  ywir,  whirh,  though  undoulftedly  a  large  sum,  amounting, 
to  6*6  j>er  c«nt.  of  the  average  income,  is  nevertheless  pro- 
^telv  ftmaller  than  the  outlay  in  several  European  countries.  It 
nUma  n  mitisfactory  decrease  from  year  to  year,  not  oidy  in  ihi? 
spent  |Mfr  iidiabitant,  but  even  in  the  totAl^  as  the  following 
lostrAtes : — 


lUp^tMliturB  OQ  Intoxlamtc. 

Ymt^ 

" 

Totea 

Per  liiha2>iUiit. 

1 

£ 

£   a.     i 

^^^  IS88 

4,68a,(MK) 

4  10    6 

^^HlliMKI 

4,7«ri,000 

4     SI    4 

^^^niw 

4.774,100 

4     6    S 

^^^■1891 

4,905.400 

4    5    9 

^^^■1802 

4,713,1*00 

3  19  10 

^^^EsBS 

4,011. aKj 

3    H    3 

^IDM 

3,93«).sm> 

3    3    4i 
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Tlie  rate  per  inhabitant  and  the  proportion  of  income  devoted  to  liq 
in  various  countries  are  given  below.  The  figures  shonld,  howevei 
taken  with  this  qualification,  that  in  several  of  the  countries  enomen 
liquors  are  consumed  prhicipally  with  meals  in  place  of  tea  or  coffiM 
largely  partaken  of  in  English-speaking  countries  : — 


Countries. 


Amount 
per  Inhabitant. 


I  PicpottkM  < 

IDCOIM. 


United  Kingdom    .... 

France  

(termany  

Russia  

Austria 

Italy 

Spain 

Belgium  and  Holland 

Denmark 

Scandinavia 

United  States 

Now  South  Wales  .... 


1  14 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Per 

8-2 

7-7 

0-4 

9-9 

10-5 

10-7 

91 

8-5 

11-1 

7*7 

4-2 

6-6 


The  following  table  shows  the  consumption  for  all  the  Colonies  dai 
the  year  1893.  In  tlie  case  of  South  Austi-alia  and  Western  Ambd 
wlienee  nn  i<eturns  relating  to  breweries  are  obtainable,  the  conson^ 
of  beer  has  been  assumed  to  be  at  the  same  rate  as  the  average  «* 
otlier  live  Colonies.  Tiie  largest  consumption  of  spirits  per  inhabit 
is  in  Western  Australia,  Queen.sland  l)eing  second.  Wine  is  uttdii 
freely  in  Victoria,  Western  Australia,  and  South  Australia;  andli 
in  tin*  Colony  of  Victoria.  The  average  consumption  of  alcohol  !■ ' 
the  Colonies  amounts  to  2'18  gallons  of  proof  spirit  per  inhallt< 
ranging  from  2-97  gallons  in  Western  Australia  to  1*40  gsU<W 
Tasmania  : — 


_j 

BplriU. 
Tolal.          =1 

Wine. 
TotttL     1    =1 

Bc«r,&&         ' 

i 

(■i4"ii,v 

Tata 

k 

Xi3tt  South  VVftka,,,..... 
Virtoru    

IW.O.i.'j  !     o-4i 
ii7.'i41   ,     141 

1,^4,015  1      1-10 

mi 

3 

1 

NiulliAiwraii;i.,,,„, ,.. 
Wc^t* ni  Amlrjllci    ...... 

TaMitanu ....,., 

111 

on 

ill 

Tfital  fliul  Ml  .If] .. 

*i.5t::ia24  ,     0-71 

ii.lMMi 

©■7» 

«4r 

RaKISON   of   COKStrMPTIOX   OJP   LIQUOR.          S^7    ^^H 

^p  consunaptirm  in  New  South  Wales  was  as  follows  : —   ^^^H 
^VO   j;allons  or   0'77   gallons   per    head  ;    wine,    9811,64")         ^^M 
^■9  fjallorig  per  liead  ;    beer,   11,101,215  gallons,  or  8 "97         ^H 
^(il     ThiH  is  equivalent  to  a   conKumption  of  217  gallons         ^H 
t)bol  per  head.                                                                                                ^^M 
4mitnilasi«  as  a  whole,  it  campares  very  favoui*ably  with        ^H 
■pirfipean  countrit»s  in  the  quantity  uf  intoxicants  annually         ^H 
^Kach  inluLl>itant,  /w  tbe  following  .statement  shows.     Th*j         ^H 
^Buoed  to  gallons  of  proof  spirit  from  data  given  in  Mul-         ^^M 
^Bry  of  StatiHtica,  and  would  look  even  more  favounible  to         ^^M 
^mtre  the  fact  of  the  large  prei>onderance  of  males  over        ^H 
Wke>  Colouies  made  a  feature  of  the  comparison  : —                 ^^^H 

Oduiilrjr.            ' 

CoDtumtition. 

Couiitry. 

Coosianplicm.                 ^^^^H 

^■ingdoin  ... 

gaUcma. 
3-57 

6*10 

3'OS 

2m 

«-80 
3*40 
2*85 

Portugal   .,,.*,. 

gallon!.                   ^^^H 

Holland .,... 

Belgium. 

Denmark . 

Soandmavia 

United  Statee 

Auatralosia ,., 

^^^^^^^Hii  •«•*«• 

^^rly  supposed  that  Australian  wines  antl  beers  are  not         ^H 
^ftd    with  spirit  ns  eom pared   with   the  importe<l  articles.         ^H 
^fcrnmrouf*.     Several  descriptions  of  AuHti-alian  wtne»i  have         ^H 
^■Igth  of  30  [ter  oent^  of  pro<if  spirit,  while  fmm  ajaalyses         ^H 
^■il  would  appear  that  the  strength  of  these  wine^  olTered         ^| 
^■fruDi  24  tn  37  |>er  cent,  of  spirit.     On  the  same  authority         ^H 
^^■Aim|:*cirtM  beers  ran«reil  from  13\S^  to  ir)*42  pt?r  t'ent.         ^H 
^KK^^h,  and  frr»m  9.^'^  to  11-76  per  cenU  of  proof  spirit         ^| 
^Betltf*  1-                            un*  varieil  according  to  the  uiiike          ^H 
^b^'l'V  ''                           nr:  1  :V7 1  prr  cent.     It  13  gitnerally         ^H 
^^H|'                                                                   excise  duties  on         ^H 
^H^l^                                                        •    luiM  l>een  somifwhat         ^^M 
^Kca  ncii  iifvrage  tnuri!  Uiaxi                      <4  proof  spirit.           ^H 
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COST  OF  LIVING. 

In  several  previous  years  estimates  were  made  of  the  yearij  eq« 
ture  of  the  population  of  New  South  Wales.  A  reviaioa  of  the  figi 
on  the  data  for  1894  brings  out  a  considerably  lower  total  Int 
year  the  expenditure,  distributed  under  the  principal  heads,  wu 
follows : — 

£ 
Pood  and  non-alcoholic  beverages 16,230,100 

Fermented  and  Bpirituous  liquors 3,030^800 

Tobacco  1.9Q7.000 

Clothingand  drapery   6^567,900 

Furniture    477,900 

Rent  or  value  of  buildings  used  as  dwellings 5,861,200 

Locomotion 1,600,100 

Fuelandlight    1,851^200     ^ 

Personal  attendance,  service,  and  lodging  1,440,700 

Medical  attendance,  medicine,  and  nursing    1,431,880 

Religion,    charities,     education    (not  including    State 

expenditure)  758^810 

Art  and  amusement fl08^8M 

I^oks,  newspapers,  etc 758^900 

State  services,  postage,  telegrams,  succession  dues    878^781 

Household  expenses  not  included  elsewhere    1,948,800 

Miscellaneous  expenses   1,198^900 


Total 


£46,680^900 


Tlio  exi>endituro  for  the  year  given  amounted  to  XST  14ib  M 
lieail,  or  at  the  nite  of  2s.  0|d.  per  day.  The  daily  expenditure flif 
thus  distributed  : — 


Division  of  Expenditure. 

Per  day. 

PwnNngoBcr 

Footl 

d 
8-6 
3-5 
3-0 
0-3 
0-4 

peroSBt 
M-6 

C'lothinff  and  draoerv    

14-1 

Kent...* ._:...:;.;.::..;....::;: 

1S*1 

I)ir«r:t  taxes     

Sundrii'H  (including  intoxicants) 

i-t 
aw 

Total 

24-8 

UM 
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^ .  n^  U3  MuIhaLL,  the  expenditure  per  inhabitant  in  the  leading 
riesof  Ettn>pe  and  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  as  foll^iws : — 


Cmatn 

«JJ^2Jr*                Cimiitiy. 

£xpei)diiiirr 
pcrhcd. 

I>«ted£ti«aoia»... 

£     t.  d- 
29  14    9 
23  19    4 
20    3    4 
10    1  11 

14  4    9 
n  11     0 

15  12    8 

use 

20    S    4 

1  I>eii{n&rk    »  » 

Holland 

£     fl.  d. 

19  0  0 
28  11     0 

20  17    4 

,  Belgium  ., . 

Switzerland    , 

2S  8  2 
18    0    0 

{5^ 

1  United  State*   

32  1«  2 
23    2    2 

New  Soath  Wale«„, 

37  14    1 

the  table  just  given  affords  but  a  partial  view  of  the  question  ol  the 

It  cf  liring ;  far  if  the  Uital  earnings  of  the  countries  above  enume< 

led  lie  or>nsidered  as  an  element  of  comparison^  it  will  be  found  that 

rcoaw  tries  approach  New  South  Wales  in  the  small  proportion  of 

id  in  prr*vidi  ng  focxl  for  the  people.     The  following  table, 

<Lme  authoritj  as  the  preceding,  shows  that  while  the 

uf  food  and  beverage  is  XIG  6s.  in  this  Colon j,  bb  against 

},  m  Great  Britain,  the  earnings  required  to  pay  for  this  food 

r^f^r  pKiportioiiately  than  in  the  countries  which  appear  most 

.   in  the  table.     The  number  of  working  days  in  the  year  is 

W  be  300,  allowing  for  thirteen  days'  sickness  and  fifty*two 


^3^- 


Ooi»ti7- 

oMI  of  food  uid 

Batio  of  CMMt  of 

tiU.J  to  mtiiiw^ 

QomaifooA. 

£    «.  d. 

per  cfnL 

dayi. 

Uiutcd  Kia^ilain  ..* 

14    4    9  > 

42-2 

127 

Prkaoe. „ 

12    4    5 

44-0 

132 

C^efmaaj.... .... 

10  18    5 

491 

148 

RiuST:. ..... 

5  19    7 

52-0 

158 

AiMUia    .    ^...«. 

7  17    4 

50-8 

152 

Italy 

8    4  10 
8    9    0 
7    3    0 

51-2 
51-2 
59*1 

153 

fipmn    1 

154 

BwW  .^ , 

177 

o'^^den    .-..♦^...M,.. 

9  18  11 

45-2 

138 

^w*»y  J 

9  15    0 

47  ^e 

143 

S«««*A^ 

11  14    0 

381) 

108 

^^^ .«..„ 

10    8    0 

48t> 

138 

Bdsnm  ,^S,. 

12    3     1 
8  U     7 

43-4 
45^ 

130 

^Siai   :.: 

138 

9  17    7 

25-2 

70 

8    9    0 
16    8    0 

32-5 
341 

08 

^^^mwtS^... 

102 

310 
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PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES. 

Tlie  area  of  New  South  Wales  is  so  extensive,  and  the  popa 
e.xcept  on  the  sea-board,  so  scattered,  that  the  determination  wii 
exactness  of  the  average  ])rices  of  the  various  commodities  ooa 
is  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty.  No  attempt  has  therefore  been 
to  ascertain  thcj  average  for  the  Colony,  and  in  the  following  psf 
prices  refer  to  the  Metropolitan  markets  alone.  For  the  earliei 
the  authority  of  c()ntemix)rary  newspapers  has  been  followed  wh( 
official  records  were  obscure  or  silent,  but  since  1836  these  reocod 
been  available,  and  liave  for  the  most  part  been  adopted.  ThefoU 
table  ex)) i bits  the  average  prices  of  eight  commodities  during  eae 
since  1S20  :— 


Year. 

Bread 

per  2  lb. 

loaf. 

d. 

Fresh 
Beef  per 

lb.    ! 

Butter 
per  lb. 

Cheeie 
per  lb. 

Sugar 
per  lb. 

Tea 
perlb. 

Pote- 
pcrcwt 

J 

d. 

8.     d. 

8.    d. 

d. 

B.     d. 

•.  d. 

1820 

5 

5i 

2     9 

1     1 

7    3 

1821 

6 

54       ' 

2    8 

1     2 

7    3 

1822 

5 

54 

2    6 

1     3 

5    9 

1823 

34 

54 

2    2 

1     2 

1 

6    1 

1824 

5 

54 

3    0 

1     4 



■ 

6  10 

1825 

44 

6 

2    2 

1     5 

8    4 

1826 

5i 

H 

2    4 

0  10 

9    0 

1«27 

4A 

H 

2    3 

1     1 



8    0 

* 

1828 

0* 

1    ^ 

2    0 

1     4 

18    6 

1 

1829 

' 

« 

1  10 

1     1 

12    6 

1830 

44 

'      3.i 

1    0 

0  11 

34 

2    6 

8    0 

1831 

4 

1      '♦i 

1     8 

0    f! 

34 

2    6 

5    0 

1S32 

5 

'       5 

2    3 

0    7 

3i 

2    6 

5    0 

1S3.S 

4 

;        3i 

1     5 

0    6 

34 

2    6 

10    0 

1834 

5 

,       4" 

1     0 

0    6 

34 

2    6 

14    0 

1835 

,       4 

!     34 

1  10 

0    5 

34 

2    6 

10    0 

183« 

54 

'      3 

1     9 

0    8.^ 

34 

2    6 

7    0 

1S37 

3 

,      -^i 

1     9 

0    74 

34 

2    6 

10    0 

18.S8 

5 

'     44 

1     6 

0    84 

34 

2    6 

10    6 

lb39 

I    "4 

3 

2    6 

1  1 

34 

2    6 

11    0 

1840 

1\ 

44 

2    0 

1     0 

34 

2    6 

9    6 

J 

1841 

1     ^^ 

4.i 

2    (J 

0  10 

34 

2    6 

19    0 

.j 

1842 

1       5 

34 

2    6 

1    14 

3i 

2    6 

14    6 

% 

1843 

1     34 

1     24 

1     9 

0    9 

3 

2    6 

10   0 

M 

1844 

24 

'      2 

1     5 

0    44 

24 

1    5 

4   6 

3 

1845 

;    -i 

.     24 

1     6 

.     0    6 

3 

1    6 

4  i 

H 

184ri 

1      3.i 

2i 

1     8 

1    0    6 

4 

2    8 

>    l\ 

1 

1847 

i     :^i 

1         o* 

1     2 

1    0    7 

4 

2    4 

*  M 

1 

1848 

!      3? 

2 

1     1 

1    0    8 

3} 

2    0 

%M 

1 

1849 

i-'i 

IJ 

1     2 

0    6i 

H 

1    9 

aMI 

B.ETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD. 
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Bread 

Fresh 

Butter 

Cheese 

X 

Tea 

Potatoes 

Maize 

per  2  lb. 
loaf. 

Beet 
per  lb. 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

per  cwt. 

per 
bushel. 

(1. 

d* 

B.     d. 

B.  a. 

d. 

8.     d. 

8.      d. 

8.    d. 

1       44 

a 

1     3 

0    7 

34 

1  10 

7    0 

4     1 

5 

n 

I     3 

0     7 

34 

1     4 

6    0 

3     7 

44 

3 

1     3 

0     7 

34 

1     4 

6    0 

3  11 

64 

3i 

1    H 

0    7i 

34 

1     4 

13    0 

9    3 

1    n 

44 

2    3 

0    9 

5 

2    6 

18    6 

10    0 

1      9 

i 

2    4 

1     3 

7 

2    5 

21    4 

8    7 

1     74 

34 

1  11 

1    2 

54 

2    24 

10    0 

3    8 

1   ^ 

34 

2    0 

1    0 

74 

2    6 

14    6 

8    2 

6 

4 

2    0 

1     0 

7 

2    6 

15    6 

6    5 

6 

4 

\  10 

1    0 

5 

2    6 

8    0 

3    5 

64 

4 

1    6 

.1  10 

H      1 

2    3 

7    6 

2  10 

64 

3 

1    8    1 

0    9 

H     1 

2    4 

7    3 

5    1 

44 

44 

2    3 

0    9 

44 

2    0 

8    0 

5    0 

1      4 

41 

1     6 

0  10 

44 

2    0 

7    0 

3  10 

1      5* 

4 

1     6 

0    8 

44 

2    0 

5    0 

3  11 

74 

3 

1     9 

0    9 

44 

2    0 

8    0 

3    7 

'     64 

3 

1     3 

1     0 

4 

2    6 

6    0 

4    1 

1    ^^ 

24 

1    e 

0    74 

4 

2    0 

7    0 

2    5 

'      4 

34 

1     3 

0    9 

4 

2    0 

9    0 

2  11 

1       ^i 

2 

1     6 

0    6 

4 

2    0 

4    0 

3    8 

!       31 

34 

I     3    1 

0    6 

4 

2    0 

5    0 

3    4 

3i 

^'4 

1     3 

0   74 

4 

2    3 

4    0 

3    0 

1     34 

24 

1    0 

0    9 

4 

1     9 

6    0 

2    2 

4 

S| 

1    3 

0    5 

4 

1    9 

3    6 

3    1 

.     34 

4 

1    7 

0    6 

4 

1     9 

4    9 

4    6 

3 

3i 

]     S 

0    9 

44 

1     9 

5    6 

4    3 

34 

54 

1     3 

0    7 

4 

1     9 

4    9 

3     1 

1       4 

44 

1     6 

0    6 

4 

2    0 

4    9 

3    4 

1      4 

4 

1    3 

0    8 

4 

1     9 

5  10 

4    0 

34 

4 

0  m 

U    6 

34 

1     6 

6    0 

3    1 

3 

34 

0  10 

0    7 

4 

2    0 

4    3 

2    6 

34 

34 

0  lOi 

a  64 

34 

2    0 

4    0 

3    7 

4 

44 

1    3 

0    8 

4 

2    0 

5    6 

5    4 

H 

4 

I    4 

0  10 

4 

2    0 

6    0 

4    0 

3 

4} 

I    3 

0    9 

34 

1    6 

6    6 

5    0 

3 

44 

1     % 

1    0 

3 

1    9 

5    6 

3  11 

34 

4f 

I   g 

1     I 

34 

1    9 

6    3 

3    9 

34 

4 

1   4 

Q  104 

34 

1    9 

6    0 

3  11 

3 

4 

I    7 

0    84 

34 

1    6 

6    0 

3    4 

34 

3 

1    4 

0    9 

3J 

1    6 

9    0 

3    7 

31 

4 

I    0 

a  8 

31 

1     6 

6    0 

3  10 

^i 

4 

1    1 

(1  9 

^ 

2    0 

5    0 

2  11 

^ 

4 

1    3 

0    8 

3 

1    6 

5    6 

3    4 

« 

4 

1     14 

0    8 

24 

1    6 

6    4 

4    0 

21 

3 

1    0 

0    8 

24 

1    6 

4    6 

2    6 

31X 


FOOB,    COST   OF   LTYTNG,    ANH   PRICES. 


The  tnost  noteworthy  feature  of  the  history  of  prices  in  the  Colonj- 
the  gi*eat  range  of  aome  of  the  com  modi  ties  during  the  year^is  not  I 
cliscloafd  by  tlie  foreguiug  table.     This   variatitm  is  most   noticeablrl 
during  the  early  years,  and  amongst  articles  of  kK?aI  production,  anil] 
was  the  result  of  the  almost  complete  isolation  of  the  Colony  from 
markets  of  the  world.     Prior  to  the  discovery  of  gold,  communic 
by  letter  with  the  outs-ide  world  was  at  Ijest  uncertain,  and  as| 
as   1878    the  regular  mails  wer^  made  up  but  once  a  month* 
establishment    of   telegraphic  commimication,  amongst   other    re 
hnjs  hud   a  marked  efl'ect  on  prices,  so  tliat  except  in  rare  iiistanee^l 
and   for   goods   pniduced    in    excess   of   the    demand,  the   prrMluctiii| 
of  Australia   no    longer  determines  the  prices  of  gootis  recjuired  ; 
the  local  markets.       Exception   niustj  of  course,  Ije   made  for 
aijle  produce,  which  is  still   liable    to    a    gr-eat  range  in  pric^  dfl 
the  course  of  a  single  year,  as  will  \ye  shown  l>y  some  examples  ' 
after  given. 

Potatoes  have  varied  in  price  from  year  t<i  year.     Tlie  lowest  avuwj 
for  a  w^bole  twelvemonth  was  3s.  6d.  per  cwt.  in  1873,  and  the  hig 
was  21s.  5d.  in  185r\  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  gold  ;  and  it  | 
not  be  without  interest  to  note  that  from   1853    to    1855    the 
of  potatoes  was   extraordinarily   high.       Ctinimencing  with   the  ] 
lirst    named,     the    averages    were     13s.,     hSs.     6d,,     21s.     4^d., 
148.  6d.,  and    15s.    Gd.    per    cwt.      With  regaixi  to   tlie  variatioo  ( 
a  single  year,  the  following  examples  may  be  cited: — -In   1820, 
4a,  6d.  to  10s.  per  cwt.  ;    in   1825,  fr«im*4s.  to  12s.;    in  1829, 
9s.  to  26s, ;    in  1834,  from   9s.   to  lt»s.  ;   in   1839,  from  7s,   to 
in  1854,  from  lis,  to  24s.  ;  in   1856,  from  3s.  t<j  lis.  :  and  in  W 
from  28.  to  24s. 

The  price  of   maize  has  not  been  subject  t+»  very  great  fluctui 
«ince,  being  little  used  except  for  Inirse-feed,  tlus  grain  is  capable  of  1 
replaced  b}"  <»ther  prnduet^s  ;  nevertheless  the  prices  have  ranged 
Is.  5d.  in  1844  to  10s.  in  1854. 

In  the  list  given  on  page  310  are  included  tjuotations  for  bread  M 
2  lb.  loaf.     In  most  years  the  price  varied  somewhat  regularly  with  i 
of  wheat.      Hiere  are,  hciwever,  exceptions  to   this  rule,  chieily  in  t 
years  during  which  wheat  brought  an  unusually  lugh  figure,   when  1 
price  cjf  bread  was  generally  less  than  might  have  been  expected, 
lowest  price  at  which  bread  has  bf^en  retailetl  was  2 id.  in  1849.  and! 
highest  vvas  14<L  the  2  lb.  loaf,  which  figure  was  paid  for  a  short  tim*! 
1839. 

in  additifm   to   the    eight    commodities   which    are   given    on 
310,    the    following    list    of    the    average    retail    prices    of 
largely  used  may  not  be  without  interest.      The   inforamtion 
with  1836,  beyoml  wliich  year  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
average. 
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Sttlt  I  f^\  I  Btmt>  '  SUrob 


HMon       Em 
p&  lt>.  [per  *c»/ 


I     tl41,t. 


I  Coffee 
I  iner  lb. 


U.    d. 


.    0 


1     3 


JTr>r... 


d. 

cl. 

9 

... 

2' 

If 

3 

... 

I1 

3j 

6 

3 

c; 

3! 

^ 

4 

6 

4 

« 

4 

ti 

H 

ti 

5 

74 

0 

9 

5i 

7 

fi 

7 

0 

7 

4i 

7 

5 

(1 

4 

K 

B 

«> 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

4 

'> 

n 

4 

4 

4 

8 

4 

S 

4 

24 

24 

3 

3 

2i 

2( 
3} 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

^1 

3 

3 

24 

2} 

3 

3 

3 

3 

34 

4 

3 

i 

«i 

3 

3 

3 

^ 

SI 

a,  d. 
16 


d. 
1 


6 
4 
4 

4 
10 

84 

74    „ 

10  I    14 

1 ,  14 


1 
04 

1! 


I 

0 
2 
3 
3 
3 
6 
8 
71 

a 

8 
8 

f$ 

0 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
0 
2 
0 
1 
2 
4 
2 

2 
3 
3 
0 
5 
5 
5 

e 

4 
5 
6 


14 
14 

n 

IS 

24 

4 

3 

f! 

li 

14 
14 

14 
i 

ii 

1 

1 

04 

0* 

04 

04 

14 

1 

1 

04 

04 

oj 

o« 

1 

i 

1 

I 


a. 

d. 

r 

0 

1 

'9 

2 

3 

] 

3 

1 

1 

2 

n 

3 

4 

3 

3 

2 

8 

1  2 

0 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

H 

3 

6 

4 

7 

3 

6 

4 

0 

2    0 

1  6 

a 
0 
0 

6 
0 
4 
4 
3 
4 
3 
0 
0 

2  0 
2  0 
2  0 
2    0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


d. 

*4 


44 

H 

51 

34 

5 
5 

H 

54 

H 
e 
e 

8 

8 

?' 

7 

? 

e 

44 

4 

4 

4 

^ 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 

i' 

2 

2 

3 

3 

24 

3 

3 


a.  d. 


1     1 
i     0 


1     6 

1     6 
I     li 


1  0 

0  ii>4 

0  8 

0  7 

0  8 

0  8 

a  7 

0  7 

0  7 

Q  8 

0  7 

0  4J 

0  5 


0   64 

0    6 


8.    fl 


;.,} 

a,  d. 

3  3 

4  0 

3  3 

3  3 

3  3 

3  (i 

3  e 

3  6 


4  1(1 
7    «» 


3  D 
3  6 
3    6 


3    0 
3    d 
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Yw. 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
]Hii2 
1893 
1894 


B(u»n 

per  lb. 

11.   <1 

0  10 

0  10* 

0  11 

1    tH 

0  10 

0    0 

Q  H 

0    7 

Em      R!oe 
periJo2.[perlb. 


8.  d. 

1  7 

1  7 

1  8 


1  6 
1  6 
1     3 


d. 
3 

3 

4 
3 
3 
3 


mval 


Ootfle 
porllx 


^•IS]-^ 


Siuch 
per  lb. 


Tobacco  Tolwa^ 
per  lb. 
(Col,) 


d. 
2i 
2i 
3i 
3 

24 
2| 
2i 


1    6 


1    6 

1  6 

2  0 
2    0 

1  10 
1  10 
1   10 


d, 
1 
1 
I 

1 
1 

Of 
Of 


ft.  d, 
2    0 


d. 
34 
H 

H 

3 
3 
3 


8.  d. 
0    6i 


1.  d 


pet  Ik 

i, 
5 

5 

e 

6 

e 


In  the  ijuoUitioii  of  prices  in  the  foregoing  t«!>les  the  fibres  givil 
are  those  eharg**d  in  the  shops  throughout  the  nietropr^htAn  district, 
is  quite  possible  that  produce  of  all  kinds  may  have  \yeen  bought 
cheaper  rate.s   than  those  stated  ;    but    the   tigxires  wOl  V>e  found 
represent  the  fair  average   rjite.H,  having  regard  to  the  class  of 
consumed.     It  is  of  importanoe  to  t^tke  into  consideration  the 
of  the  produce  eonsumed,  for  \'ery  consi<ierahle  changes  in  the  di 
of  improvement  have  taken  place  in  this  respect.     Thus,  the  o: 
sugar  now  used,  and  obtainable  for  alxiet  2id.  per  lb.,  is  a  good 
sugar,  whereas  some  years  ago  only  the  commonest  cjuality  of  moist 
was  found  on  the  tables  of  t!ie  people,     A  very  material  improv 
lias  heen   eflectetl   in  the  quality  of  flour,  a   large  ]>ropi*rtion 
present  c*jnsumption  being  roller-made.     Salt-butt*-^r  j^tlll  forms  the 
of  the  supply,  but  it  is  xisnally  i»f'n>cent  make;  wdiile  formerly 
"butter  ^vas  ifnportetl  ftrmi  Great  Britain,  and  was  several  montM 
before  reaching  the  dining-tahle.     The  candles  now  used  are  i 
st^arine,  Ijut  the   time  is   nut   renuite  when  only  the  common 
candle  was  in  general  use  ;  and  so  with  many  other  articles  of  oi 
consumption.     The  retail  prices  ai'e  those  actually  ptiid  f rt>m  day 
irrespective  of  the  nomLual  wholesale  rates  of  the  commodities  in 
Sydney  markets. 

A  consideration  of  retail  prices  w-ould  not  l>e  complete  without  a 
ment  of  the  price-level  in  different  years.     This  can  be  given  f<ir 
btit  at  present  the  data  are  hardly  sufficient  tcj  establish  an  exact 
of  price-levels,  taking  irito  considemtion   all  the  elemeuts  of  ordi 
expenditure.     The  information  in  regard   to  foods  is  given  below, 
assumption  being  made  that  the  quantities  entenng  into  consunjpti 
were  the  same  formerly  as  at  the  jire^ent  day.     This  tissuniption, 
ever,  is  in  some  respects  erroneous  ;  but  there  appe^ir  to  be  no 
means  within  reach  to  effect  a  just  ct>mparison.     Sugar,  tea, 
butter,  cheese,  and  potatoes  are  now  more  largely  used  than  (say) 
to  1870;  but  bread,  or  other  forms  in  which  Hour  is  used,  and 
are  not  consumed  so  largely.     However,  when  full  allowance  is 
on  this  score,  the  following  table  will  still  be  found  to  approxii 


to  the  truth.     The  price-level  i»  calculate  on  the  prices  ruling 
t>  uatmeal,  rice,  beef,  mutton,  bacon,  butter,  sugar,  ten^  and 


PRICE-LEVEL   SHOWING   COST  OP  TOOD, 


3^5 


FCTfod. 


Price-level  of  prineiittJ  ArticlM 
of  CotiimmpticMi. 


188r-WPric«« 

Pric««  prior  to  1^1 

-l,0«». 

~i,(m> 

l.R'7 

1,000 

1,4M-J 

900 

\,:>os 

ruo 

94S 

572 

IJ30 

1,044 

1,508 

^10 

1,169 

706 

1,122 

677 

1,000 

603 

practical  good  can  l>e  gained  by  comparing  the  prices  of  on«! 

ith  those  of  lUiother,  unles*;  ref^ard  is  alm»  paid  tu  the  earnings 
ir^  and  as  nie?ins  of  couiparbion  are  nffurded  in  the  t'hapter  of 
Wrk  dealing  with  wages,  it  will  be  mmecessarjr  to  pursue  the 

further  in  this  place. 

renta  paid  for  dwellings  fonn  a  large  deduct  ion  fmm  tfie  earnings 
Hanual  labour  chi*tg  in  any  community.  Inquiries  havi?  been  set 
in  order  Ut  establish,  fis  far  as  pr*ssible,  the  I'elations  between 
md  rents  :  but  these  inquiries  have  not  yet  ativanced  sufiiciently 
llir  an  opinion  t4^»  be  expreased  in  other  than  general  terms.     In 

of  Sydney  dwellings  occupied  by  the  labouring  cbisses  yield 
follow  : — ^Three  rooms,  from  8s.  to  9s.  per  week,  or  at  the  rate 
d.  to  5fi.  per  rocjm  ;  four  nnjuis,  from  10s.  per  week,  or  2s,  6d. 
in ;  aiid  five  rrH>ins^  12s.  per  week,  or  2,s,  4d.  per  room.     Dwellings 

tliim  live  rooms  are  not  often  occupies!  by  labouring^class 
ff  '  tliere  are  grown  up  sons  and  daughters  who  contribute 
:  irnings.     In  the  suburbs  of  Sydney  houses  of  the  kind 

H  r  >  (ring  somewhat  lower  rents,  the  ratio  vaxying  from  2s.  to 
lp*»r  tTkim  ;  while  in  the  pn»\"inciai  towns,  except  in  rare  cavses, 
♦  'wer. 

il  rally,  the  deduction  from  a  labourer's  income  for  rent 

It  r  rent,  which,  fj*oin  whatever  point  it  is  viewed,  must 

i  'ivp.     Tw<i  circumstances  have  c^mjoined  to  make 

l  lis  high— perhaps  higher  w^hen  all  things  are 

»  in  any  of  the  other  metropolitan  cities    of 

\  It!  price  of  land,  and  the  rate  of  interest  expected  by 

A^  f*M^*r^Ju  til."  former,  there  can  hardly  be   any 
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question  that  land  in  and  about  Sydney  was  maintained  at  a  fictitioia 
value  for  many  years,  and  although  lower  prices  for  unimproved  lands 
are  now  ruling,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  prices  will  fall  still  further. 
The  interest  expected  by  property  holders  has  been,  until  recently,  from 
7  to  10  per  cent.,  free  of  outgoings.  Since  1 891  a  decided  fall  has  taken 
place,  and  a  much  lower  return  from  house  property  is  now  readily 
accepted.  It  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that  rents  in  Sydney  and 
suburbs  have  fallen  by  about  25  per  cent,  during  the  last  four  years. 

Wholesale   Pbices. 

The  average  wholesale  prices  of  the  principal  kinds  of  milling  produce, 
feed  grains,  root  crops,  and  fodder,  for  each  month  of  the  year  1894, 
together  with  the  mean  prices  for  the  year,  are  given  in  the  following 
statements.  The  average  for  the  whole  year  is  given  irrespective  o 
the  quantity  sold  in  each  month.  In  using  the  table  it  would  be  wdl 
if  this  qualification  were  borne  in  mind,  as  the  apparent  avera^ 
obtained  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  prices  of  each  month  by  twelvr 
may,  and  in  some  instances  does,  differ  from  the  true  average  obtaineii 
by  taking  into  account  the  total  sold  at  each  price.  The  figures  givtt 
are  those  quoted  by  the  middlemen,  and  not  those  obtained  hjih$ 
producers,  which  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  of  this  book  dealing  inA 
agricultural  production. 


Month,  1894. 


Wheat. 


Auatnlian 


Per 
busheL 


January  

February    

March 

April  

May    

June    

July    

August   

September 

October  

November 

December  

Mean  Prices,  1894 


8.    d. 
3    1 
2  11 
2    8 
2    8 
2    9 
2    9 
2  Hi 
2  lOJ 
2  lOi 
2    9 
2  11 

2  ^ 


Flour. 


Roller. 


New  Soath 
Wales. 


Victorian 
and  South 
Australian. 


Stone. 


Victorian. 


Per  ton. 


£    8.  d. 

8     9  3 

8    2  9 

7  18  0 

7  15  0 

7  12  6 

7  11  0 

7    7  6 

7    9  0 

7    8  0 

7    5  6 

6  19  6 

6  17  6 


9i  j  7  11    4 


Per  ton. 


£  8. 
8  13 
8  6 
7  17 
7  15 
7  12 
7  11 
7  7 
7  9 
7  5 
7    0 


6  17 
6  13 


7  10    8 


Per  ton. 


6  18 
6  17 
6  17 
6  17 


d. 
9 
6 
6 
0 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 


7    6     1 


*  No  quotations. 
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.-^i? 


Month,  18M. 


Bnn.        Pollard. 


Per 

buabel. 


Per 
bushel. 


Barley. 


Per 
bushel. 


Oats. 


Per 
bushel. 


Maiae. 


Per 
bushel. 


January 

February   

March    

April  

May    

June   

July    

Angust  

September 

October   

November 

December 

Mean  Prices,  1894.. 


7 

7 

7 

7i 

7J 

7^ 

74 

8i 

7i 

7i 

7i 

H 


n 


d. 

8i 

8J 

7 

7 

7 

7i 

7 

7 

68 

6i 

6i 

8 


7J 


8.    d. 

2    9i 

2  lOi 

3  1 


3    IJ 
3    0 
2  11 
2    Si 
2    6i 
2    32 


d. 

7 

7 

3J 

IS 

1 

1 

1* 

oi 

1 
oj 

01 


2  10^ 


2    21 


8.  d. 
3  7J 
2  11 
2  4f 
2  2i 
1  11 

1  10 

2  1 
2    IJ 
2    0 
1  10 
1  lOi 
1    9 


2    2i 


Die  following  are  the  quotations  given  for  root  crops,  hay  and  chafi^ 
ry  produce,  poultry,  and  bee  produce  for  1894  : — 


Month,  1894. 


Potatoes. 


h 


Per  ton. 


Per  ton. 


4^ 

CO 


i. 

E 


Per  ton. 


Dosen       Dosen 
bunchee.    bunches. 


January... 
February 
March    ... 
April  

^7    

June   

July    

Augast  ... 

September 

October... 

November 


£  8.  d. 
4  13  0 
4  8  9 
3  17 
3 
3 

3  0 
2  16 
2  17 
2  16  6 
2  5  0 
• 


6  3 
1  3 
0 
0 
6 


£   8.  d. 

3  18  9 

3  11  9 

3    4  3 

2  12  6 


2    7  6 

2  10  0 

2    7  6 

1  17  3 

2  7  9 
2  1  3 
2    6  0 


4  17    6 


£    8. 

7  10 

4  16 
7  13 

6  15 

7  16 
9  15 

10  10 

10  4 

11  19 

12  17 
12  JO 

5  9 


d. 

24 
2| 
9 
2 


0  10 

0    74 


0  10 

1  6 


9Hoe%1884 


3    6    2 


2  16    9     S  19  10 


0  lt>4 


d. 

74 
71 
74 

n 

74 

7 

74 

74 

74 

8 

74 
74 


0    74 
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lUy. 


Month.  ISM. 


=  1 

5S 


I 


Oaten  ChaflL 


E 


Per  ton. 


Per  ton.        Per  ton. 


Per  ton. 


I 


Per  too. 


£      8.    d. 

January'   '  3  3  4 

February ;  3  2  1 

March  I  2  18  9 

April    !  3  6  3 

May  3  3  9 

June ;  3  5  0 

July       :  3  5  10 

AuguRt     !  3  6  8 

September  '  3  13  4 

October    3  12 

November   ;  3  5 

Deceniljcr    '  3  2 


£ 

8. 

d.; 

2 

14 

2  ; 

3 

3 

4 

3 

0  10 

2  18 

4 

2 

15 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

5 

3 

5 

5 

3 

6 

3  1 

8.  d. 
3    4 


£ 
2 

1  17    1 
1  17    6 

1  19    2 

2  2  6 
2  1  8 
1  19 
1  18 


Mean  Prices,  1894   3 


11 

2  14    2 
2    6    8 
2  10    5 

5 

2  17  11 

2    1 
2    0 


£  8.  d. 

4  1     8 

3  15    0 

3  14    2 

3  18    4 

3  18 

3  19 

4  3 
4  3 
4  5 


£ 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


7  II 
2  1 
0  0 
4  2 
6  8 
3  7  11 
3  7  I 
3  9  7 
3  12  1  •  4 
4  5  10  3  12  1  i  4 
4  5  10  3  10  10  3 
4    0    0     3    3    4 


■.  d.  £ 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 


2    0 


4    0  10     3 


8] 


Butter. 


Month,  1d04. 


d. 

JsLuuary    .,,.. fiA 

FL^iruary  ,,,h..  ..***.,....,,  fiS 

Mnrch    ;. ..„..  U 

April. fi| 

Mny 61 

■fuiie  ..  . , ,.„  7| 

July  ...,.  ...... ,..  9^ 

AuiJMht  ,. 10 

:^vpti'fnlj*T .,.  ^t 

ilcltiU'r  ..,..,,,.„....,.„  ...  7| 

Kim'uilrtT    ,., ..,.,..,..  fiX 

iH^i^mUr TiJ 

y^lmn  lYk^A,  ISdU 71 


OF   POTJLTEY  ANB   BEE   PRODUCE. 


3^9 


1 

IHjoltry. 

Pigi. 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

it 

1? 

Is 

U 

1 

1 

i 

p 

Per 

PW 

rer 

Per 

Per 

Pw    Per 

EmIl 

P«r 

Per 

p^. 

;4ilr 

V^r, 

l«ir. 

P»lr. 

lb.     \h. 

lb. 

«ikl 

h 

•.  tL\ 

*.  d.     ..  d. 

a.  d. 

a.  d. 

d. 

d.      a.  d. 

d. 

d. 

■. 

3    2 

3    0     4    3 

6    0 

10    3 

3i 

J0-\    19     9 

3| 

12 

H 

2    9     2    T     4    0 

0    0 

10    0 

H 

I0|  !21     0 

3J 

S 

K 

2  10  1  2  11     4    4 

5    4 

9    5 

3* 

10 

i20     0 

;^ 

s 

H 

3    0  1  3    0     4    6 

5     1 

0    6 

3 

10- 

lis   0 

3 

s 

K.... 

2    8,34     4    U 

5     1 

9    6 

2J 

iOi 

|17    3 

H 

8 

■ 

8    0     a    J)     4  H 

5     1 

10    0  1  2t 

JO^ 

Hi     !> 

2'i 

10 

K 

a    14    in    0 

6     U 

10    0  ,  2A 

MH 

10     9 

n 

10 

K 

3    0  1  4    2     5    0 

5     0 

9    3  ,  ':•  '-^■ 

::    0 

3 

10 

K 

3    9     3    8     5    0 

5    0 

11     3 

7     0 

3J 

10 

■ 

3    9     3    4     5    0     5    0 

11     0 

'^    9 

3i 

8 

■ 

3    6 

3    2     5    0     5    0 

10    9                   i;    3 

3 

10 

t 

3  10 

3    2     5    4     5    6 

10     0  1     .   1          s7     3 

34 

10 

33 

3    4     4    9     5    3 

1 

10    5 

21 

104 

17  10 

3i 

H 

pnxluce,  twi  ^niin«»  nnd  fodder  vrpre  nn  th**  whole  rrmurk- 
^v  iii  pike  during  the  ypar  1804.     Locftllj-growi*  wheat  main* 
iriee  lietween  :2»*  8d.  and  Ss*    Id.  during  the  whole  year  until 
.me  in,  when  it  at  onoo  fell  ta  !3s,  4|d.     liurley  nnd  oat« 
6t  piirt  imp  pried,   lUiU  tlie  prices  of  thene  cereals  rlurijig 
Ur  little  notif'P.     Maize,  on  the  contniry,  ii*  almost  wholly 
b,  and  its  pnce  averaged  2s.  2^d«  per  buHhel.     The  general 
j>nee>j  noted  ab>vo  also  extemle<l   to  tlm  various  forms  *tt 
i(  the  fall  below  the  average  which  is  observable  in  some 
[due  to  waTit  of  rpiality  in  the  conmiodity  offered.     Hoot 
C)ther  hantl*  8how  \^?vy  great  range.     Thus»  hx-allygiowu 
between  £1  ITs.  3d*  and  £4   lis.   Gd,  per  ton,  widle 
£i  ir»s.  9d,  per  ton  In  February,  as  a^fainst  £12   1 7s.  in 
I  quotAtions  are  jafiven  in  sonie  of  the  columns  of  llie  fore- 
|in  the  months  in  which  these  omiBSionH  mx»ur  no  jiroductt 
'  a  ipiantity  in.su tUcient  tcj  merit  a  cpicftatton. 
%U*  pricen  of  farm-yai'd  and  dairy  pnxbice  in  the  Sydney 
""  own  in  the  preceding  tal>le.     The  figures  call  for  little 
\lhe  caution  n*-     ^     iiven  in  regard  to  the  pirices  of 
Uy — thai  til  H  m*ii  irrei<|»ectivp  of  the  <|aan* 

mot  01  my  iirticle»  m  the  list,  the  lower  the 
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price  the  larger  the  consumption.  The  exception  to  this  role  is  poa 
which  is  most  in  demand  before  the  Christmas  season,  when  prioei 
correspondingly  high.  A  comparison  of  the  average  wholesale  p 
ruling  for  milling  produce  and  feed  grains  for  the  last  ten  yean  is  g 
in  the  following  figures  : — 


MiUing  Produce 

ftadOimiM. 

Year. 

\nicat 

Flour. 

Bran. 

FoDud. 

BU»0,. 

Oatfc 

m 

Per 

Per  ton. 

Per 

Per 

Fir 

Fer 

PM 

bushel 

buihel. 

buihd. 

bariML 

baheL 

bi* 

8.   d. 

£    8.    d. 

d. 

d. 

8.    d. 

a.  d. 

a  1 

1885 

3    6i 

9    2    6 

12} 

124 

3    2 

2    51 

1886 

4    3 

10  15    0 

13i 

14 

3    2 

2    7 

1887 

3  10 

9    7    6 

8f 

8i 

3    2 

2    2 

1888 

4    2 

10    0    0 

m 

9fi 

3    0 

2    7 

1889 

4    7 

11  12    6 

11 

12 

• 

3    1 

1890 

3    6i 

9    7    6 

7 

8 

2  11 

2    0 

1891 

4    5 

11    0    0 

9 

9i 

2    7 

I  lOi 

1892 

4    6 

11    0    0 

11 

in 

3    2 

2    7 

1893 

3    &f 

8  16    2 

S 

8« 

3  a 

2    8 

1894 

2    9i 

7    9    0 

n 

7i 

2  lOi 

2    Si 

*  No  quotationB. 


Root  Crops. 

FVMlder 

• 

ses. 

Onions. 



Hay. 

straw. 

cb-t: 

Year.      PoUK 

~" 



Oat«a. 

Oaten  or 
mietAen. 

m 

Prime. 

Ifadfaxu 

Per  ton. 

Per  ton. 

Per  ton. 

Per  ton. 

Per  ton. 

Per  too. 

Ferto^ 

Br 

£     8. 

<1. 

£     8. 

d. 

£     8. 

d. 

£     8.   d. 

£    8.   d. 

£  8.  d. 

£  i.d. 

<i 

1885    3  17 

6 

5     0 

0 

4    5 

0 

4    0    0 

2  15    0 

4    7    6 

• 

tl 

1886   4    5 

0 

7     0 

0 

5  15 

0 

4    7    6 

3  10    0 

5    5    0 

3  IS    « 

8l 

1887  3    0 

0 

4     7 

6 

4    0 

0 

3    0    0 

3  10    0 

4    0    0 

8  15   0 

sj 

1888 

4     0 

0 

7    0 

0 

4  15 

0 

3  17    6 

2  12    6 

4  15    0 

S    5   » 

M 

1889 

7     0 

0 

18  10 

0 

6    0 

0 

4    5    0 

3  15    0 

6    0    0 

4  10   • 

'4q 

1890 

4    2 

6 

7  10 

0:3  17 

6 

3  12    6 

2    5    0 

4  17    6 

8  17    ft 

n 

1891 

2  15 

0 

4  10 

04  15 

0 

3    0    0 

2    5    0 

4    5    0 

8    6    0 

M 

1892 

3  10 

0 

4    3 

0 

4    4 

7 

2  19    9 

2  11     6 

4  11    8 

8    9   9 

^ 

1893 

4  14 

6 

6    1 

2 

3  10 

3 

3    0    5 

2    3    4 

4    3    4 

8  15   0 

r 

1894 

3     1 

6 

8  19  10 

3    5 

6  2  17  11 

2    0    2 

4    0  10 

8    7   0 

.   :? 

■^ 

*  Ko  quotations. 


>-rifl7o 

"    i  § 

i  §  § 

§  §  §  g  i  1 

S     S 

i 

i 

V 

5       " 

s      n 

■75 

n 
-?i 

IflJIA 

-+ 

^ 

\ 

;; 

s 

\ 

3 

3 

/ 

1" 

(, 

:-■*    ■ 

3 

J 

? 

IP 
/ 

( 

t  ^ 

> 

13 

*87 

-aa 
-as 

■53 

*S4 

/ 

1 

r 

^ 

s 

s 

/. 

*' 

o 

m 

1 

i 

\ 

?5 

r'J 

r  o- 

/ 

^    rn  • 

/' 

/ 

/'  ■ 

^_i 

IS  70 
•71 
'7? 

o  1 

^'-^ 

r^ 

i  ! 

:— ^ 

^_ 

s  ..  , 

73 
•74 

75 
•76 

'77 

■ 

/ 

^ 

^  5 

■ 

_  _j 

y 

i 

1 

/ 

/ 

a 

75 

•79 

&08O 

f 

/ 

\ 

J 

^ 

.-^ 

;^* 

< 

^  <— ' 

\ 

-«2 

*«-, 

■^L^_ 

< 

'\ 

\ 

f 

-65 
-66  r 
-87 

.- 

-■ 

/'" 

1     1 

o 

'i 

& 

\ 

c 

oo 

/ 

'BB 

/ 

( 

•090 

•91 

/ 

/ 

/ 

\ 

/^ 

\ 

92  I 

* 

7 

93 

*#4 

n 

u-' 

-^i 

-^-  i  1  1  i  i 

•*       "^       0*       9       5       Z 

8    8     S    i    1    o 

r3       S 
O       O 

o      o 

o 
e 

S 

/ 
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1 
Bauer,  Cbecte. 

BlIQOll. 

%?*> 

Poultry. 

Bee  Produce. 

Fowls. 

Pufikt. 

OcflM. 

Tnrkcya 

Honey. 

WiJt. 

Per  Ilk 

Pterlb. 

Pterlb. 

PtrdoL 

Per 

Per 

Pm 

pair. 

Per 

P^rlli. 

I>brlb. 

i.  d.        d 

d. 

».   d. 

».  d. 

I  i,  d. 

B.   d. 

a.  d. 

d. 

d. 

1    6 ;    S 

8i 

1    7 

4    y\ 

4    @ 

B     3 

11     2 

^ 

104 

1     6       S4    1 

Th 

1    6 

3  10 

4    2 

7    44 

9    84 

H 

m 

1     1       7 

7 

I     4 

3  e 

4     ! 

7    0 

9    6 

3| 

10, 

1    H    64 

'4 

I     4 

3  3 

3    S 

6    6 

9    9 

H 

JO, 

lis 

74 

I     5 

4  0 

4     2 

6    8 

9    S 

21 

10: 

0    B4     4 

74 

1    3i 

3  24 

3    64 

6    0| 

9    4| 

31 

10 

0  10       5| 

74 

1     34; 

a  0 

3    6 

5    5 

S    6 

4 

104 

1     0       4 

7 

1     1 

3  2 

3    5 

5    4 

7    S 

3J 

lOi 

0    S|     3| 

e:: 

1     1 

3  ii: 

3    24 

4    S 

7    6 

34 

11 

0    S       4 

64 

0  n 

3  3 

3    4 

4    9 

7  10 

2* 

104 

prices  of  the  items  set  forth  in  the  tables  just  given  are  deter- 
by  the  local,  or  at  all  events  the  Australasian,  demand,  wheat 
rse,  being  an  exception,  its  price  being  fixed  by  that  ruling  in 
Larkets  of  the  world.  The  prices  of  pastoral  and  other  raw 
«,  which  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  .the  exports  of  the  Colony, 
)t  sensibly  afiected  by  local  consumption.  No  object  is  to  be 
[  by  showing  the  montldy  variations,  so  that  in  the  following 
ent,  giving  the  wholesale  prices  of  pastoral  produce  during  1894,, 
be  average  for  the  year  is  stated  : — 


Commodity. 


Price. 


Beef  per  100  b. 

Mutton   „ 

Pork    per  lb. 

Wool- 
Merino,  washed    .., „ 

„        looared. „ 

„        greasy,  f^ood  average  to 

■■perior    , 

Croasbred,  greasy,  good  snperior        „ 

SkirtingB,  aconred    „ 

„         greaay   „ 

Miaepakins 

FuU  wool  „ 

Vediam „ 

Bfcort  „ 


8b.  4d. 

8s.  4d. 

34d. 

8d.  tolOd. 
10d.tol5d. 

6d.to9d. 

toSjd. 

to  lid. 
4d.  to7d. 

4id.to5d. 
S|d.  to4d. 

2d.to24d. 

Id.  to  lid. 


^^22 


rooD,  cosr  of  living,  and  prices. 


Commodity. 


Price. 


Hides- 
Cattle,  heavy per  lb. 

,,       medium „ 

,,       others ,, 

Hoi-se  each 

Leather  skins — 

Calves , 

Kangaroo,  extra  largo per  doz. 

other   , 

Fur  skins — 

Opossum „ 

Platyims ,, 

Bear „ 

Hair- 
Horse,  mane per  lb. 

,,      tail  „ 

Ox,  tail  (washed)  ,, 

,,     stumps    ,, 

Bones — 

Shank per  ton 

Common ,, 

Horns per  100 

Hoofs  IKjr  ton 

Tallow- 
Mutton    ,, 

Mixed ,, 

Beef „ 

Wattle  hark— 

liood      ,, 

Medium  ,, 

Tobacco — 

(lood    licr  lb. 

Medium „ 


2gd.  to  3d. 
2d.  to21d. 
IJd.  to  2d. 
28.  6d.  to  5s. 

3d.  to  2b.  6d. 
458. 
Is.  6d.  to  35s. 

9d.  to28B. 
6d.  to  248. 
Gd.  to  48. 

8d.  to  IMd. 
12d.  to  14d. 
6Jd.  to  lid. 

2d.  toGd. 

908. 
50s. 
Is.  Gd.  to  408. 

50a. 


£20  to  £20  lOt. 
£18  158.  to  £19  28.  6d. 
£18  58.  to  £18  158. 

£5 
£2  to  £3  10b. 

3H  to  Ud. 
S^d.  to  3d. 


Price  Levels. 

Tho  total  vjilue  of  the  exports  of  the  Colony  is  greatly 
the  {)rices  (»btaine(l  for  certain  leading  lines  of  raw  jirodnoe^  ol^ 
wool  an<l  coal  are  the  most  important.     In  the  following  tablet 
level  of  domestic  exiwirts  is  given  for  thirty-five  years^  '   J 
18G0.     In  order  to  ascertain  the  price-level,  all  the  principal  i 
(lonu'stic  produce  exf>orted  have  been  taken,  and  the  prioei  rf4| 
18D1  have  been  applied  to  the  quantities  of  each  of  tha  o4hl 
tlu;  result  compared  with  the  actual  total  of  such  year 
the  articles  taken  to  obtain  the  piice-level  amounted  i~ 
cent,  of  the  domestic  exports,  exclusive  of  gold. 


rEICE-LEVEL  OF   EXPO&TS, 
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%i**m  adopted  enaLlea  a  truer  estimate  of  tho  relative  pricf^a  to  he 
thun  tiuit  of  selecting  the  prices  of  certain  articles  without 
Liltto  weight  to  the  quantities  uf  such  articles  exported  i — 


Ptlcc-lcvd  of  Ex|>ort«. 

Y«if, 

Priw  level  of  ExporU, 

Tmip.    1 

■     ■■ 

ISM  prteiHi 

ItiGO  prie«s 

ISM  price. 

1560  pdu«« 

-  1,00U. 

-^  1,000. 

-1,000. 

-1.000. 

2,320 

1,000 

1878 

1,654 

711 

1861 

2,321 

09S 

1     1879 

1.717 

738 

lm*»2 

2.443 

i,or>u 

!S>iO 

J,(?8t 

724 

1^163 

2,221 

{Km 

,     1881 

1.706 

733 

1(»04 

2.40.1 

},(m 

ISS2 

1,726 

742 

186^ 

2,247 

06U 

1883 

1.720 

742 

I9C6 

2.333 

1,1X13 

18H4 

1,712 

736 

1807 

2J52 

\m 

1885 

1,503 

64<i 

1S68 

2  J  54 

926 

1S86 

1.445 

021 

1S69 

\Mo 

845 

1887 

1.485 

03H 

IH70 

l,li3U 

705 

1888 

1,441 

620 

ltl7l 

%oor, 

mi 

188fl 

1,403 

62d 

11*72 

l.**2ti 

785 

1800 

1,413 

607 

1«73 

1,035 

832 

1     1801 

1,284 

552 

1»74 

U918 

825 

1     181»2 

1»2I6 

523 

wa 

1.013 

822 

j     1803 

1.104J 

473 

1976 

L811 

779 

1     1894 

1,000 

430 

W77 

1,661 

714 

1 

ire*»  show  that  there  has  been  a  great  f?ill  iu  the  pHcrs  of 

uluee  exported  since  1800,  or  still  grt^ater  since  1864,  n*z,, 

be  index  number  1,055  to  430,  or  alxjut  59  per  cent.     Marked 

kltonic,  ranging  to  about  10  jjer  cent,,  occun^ed  bntween  IHGO  and 

rhirn  the  index  number  was  about  the  same  as  in  tho  tirst-named 

From  bHCG  to  1H70  there  was  a  drop  from  1,003  to  705,  or  al>uut 

€3cnt,     A  riso  follciwed  in   b*<71  to  Hr>2,  or  about  22  percent., 

lur  yoarx  pricc^j  continued  fairly  steatly,  until  there 

»e  in  I.S7S  to  711.      Iti  1879  the  level  rt*Bc  to  73i<, 

r  years  prices  coutiuued  without  nmch  change, 

1^        1  tliere  yv&&  j»  fall  from  736  to  640.     This  waa 

kfjiirly  men  ranijf*  until  188U*  when  the  level  stiKwl  at  629, 

hA^  ijeen  a  ateep  decline  U>  430  in   1894,  a  fall  of  59 

^ver  thf^  whole  jieritxl.      It  will  hv  seen  tliat  the  puix^haalng 

Ki^  .t-M..niv  increased  ^ince  1864,  if  the  Customs  value:> 

*^nt  the  prices  ruliug  in  the  general  eom- 

t   ju  III.    viflony  or  elsewhere,  and  that  20s.  in  1894 

tlie  same  articles  of  domestic   export  which  in  1864 

190. 

i  of  dottte»tic  export  nre  worj],  coal,  sliale,  li%*e-stock, 

^laMl  and  orr,  copper,  skbis,  tallow,  nr.d  leath»  r     Other 
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articles  have  also  been  exported  to  considenble  value  in  tumea  pa 
their  importance  has  disappeared,  or  is  lost  in  oompariaon  with  i 
the  products  just  named.  Wool  and  coal  have  oontribated  to  m 
the  wealth  of  the  Colony,  and  the  fluctuation  in  their  prices  hai 
very  marked  effect  on  the  condition  of  trade.  The  price-level  oi 
commodities  has  been  computed  for  the  period  which  is  covered 
general  table  just  given.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  fluctuations 
value  both  of  wool  and  of  coal  have  been  more  marked  than  those 
value  of  the  general  exports,  but  the  same  tendency  to  fall  is  ( 
enough  discernible : — 


Price-lwel. 

Wool. 

Goal 

Y«»r. 

! 
1 

1 

lS94prlc«s 

1860  prices 

ISMprioM 

UOO  prion 

=  1,000. 

=  i.ooa 

=i  1,0001 

« 1,00a 

isao 

3,120 

1,000 

2,075 

1.000 

1861 

3,463 

1,110 

2,046 

966 

1862 

3,304 

1,069 

2,099 

1,012 

1863 

2.954 

947 

1,051 

940 

1864 

3,118 

999 

1,506 

7» 

1865 

2.752 

882 

1,476 

711 

1866 

2J23 

873 

1,468 

707 

1867 

2,754 

883 

1,413 

681 

1868 

2,577 

826 

1,406 

679 

1869 

2,199 

705 

1,322 

637 

1870 

1,690 

542 

1,226 

691 

1871 

2,271 

728 

1,202 

679 

1872 

1,947 

624 

1,218 

687 

1873 

2,020 

647 

1,803 

800 

1874 

1,987 

637 

1,919 

926 

1875 

1,951 

625 

1,919 

986 

1876 

1,874 

601 

1,906 

919 

1877 

1,785 

572 

1,877 

906 

1878 

1,694 

543 

1,865 

808 

187» 

1,807 

579 

1,844 

888 

I8S() 

1,829 

586 

1.496 

TH 

1881 

1,821 

584 

1,071 

616 

1882 

1,796 

676 

1,350 

656 

1883 

1,825 

585 

1.453 

780 

1884 

1,829 

586 

1.458 

708 

1885 

1,541 

494 

1,468 

708 

1886 

1,430 

458 

1.445 

888 

1887 

1.470 

471 

1,421 

888 

1888 

1,408 

451 

1,466 

Tir    '. 

1889 

1,483 

475 

1,420 

888^ 

1890 

1,388 

445 

1,486 

88^^  '' 

1891 

1,228 

304 

1,377 

say 

1892 

1,206 

387 

1,943 

1893 

1,080 

346 

1,172 

1894 

1,000 

321 

l,6i0 

PRICE-LEVEL  OF   IMPOBTS. 
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milar  table  for  silver  is  given  below,  commencing  with  the  year 
when  silver-mining  in  New  South  Wales  first  became  an  important 
7,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  the  Silverton  and  Broken  Hill 


Pxioe-tovel  of  SOver. 

18M  prioa  =  l,O0a 

1854  prices  =»  1,000. 

1884 

1,691 

1,000 

1885 

1,627 

962 

1886 

1,515 

896 

1887 

1,489 

881 

1888 

1.432 

847 

1889 

1.425 

843 

1890 

1,594 

943 

1891 

1,504 

889 

1892 

1.328 

785 

1893 

1,212 

717 

1894 

1,000 

591 

au»t  not  be  supposed  that  the  Colony  is  altogether  a  loser  by  the 
t  the  prices  of  its  exports,  because  the  power  of  those  exports  to 
Ase  im]H>rts  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  will,  there 
^  necessary  to  consider  also  the  price-level  of  imports.  As  there 
Jo  reliable  data  on  which  price-levels  for  imports  can  be  based  prior 
'  0,  tlie  table  commences  with  that  year  : — 


V'«_ 

1      Price-level  of  Imports. 

Price-level  of  Importa. 

*«»r. 

/  '^.ss-  ^^Igi- 

Tear. 

1S94  prices 
=  1.000. 

Arersgeof 
1870-74  prices 

=  i.coa 

^^To    j 
^7x    / 

1,440 

966 

1883 

1,294 

860 

^2   / 

1,445 

970 

1884 

1.284 

862 

rs  / 

1,506 

1,014 

1885 

1,178 

790 

4    / 

1,535 

1,030 

1886 

1,156 

776 

X 

1,520 

1,020 

1887 

1.167 

783 

1 

1,435 

962 

1888 

1,160 

779 

1 

1,406 

944 

1889 

1,209 

812 

1.353 

908 

1890 

1,198 

804 

a,342 

900 

1891 

1,143 

767 

X,285 

862 

1892 

1,097 

736 

:i,298 

868 

1893 

1,065 

708 

i,281 

859 

1894 

1,000 

671 

._ 

i,273 

855 

MS^vyanilj  that  the  fall  in  prices  was  somewhat  in  favour 
^  the  jmt  1889.     Since  then  the  exports  have  fallen 
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away  on  the  average  values  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  the  imp 
A  clearer  view  of  the  operation  of  the  fall  in  prices  will  be  obti 
from  the  table  which  is  given  below,  showing  the  price-levels  d 
ports  of  merchandise  for  home  consumption,  and  exports  of  dom 
produce,  for  j)eriods  of  live  years,  with  the  relative  fall  per  cent : — 


Imports. 

Export  ■. 

Period. 

Avorape  of 

five  yean, 

187()-*, 

lirices  =  1,00(). 

Decline  in 
priceii  in  Ave 

per  cent 

pricoB  =  i.ooa 

Decline  in 

pricecinflve 

ye*f», 

percent. 

1870-74 
1875-79 
1S80-84 
1885-89 
1890-94 

1.000 
915              8-5 
803              5-9 
788             8-5 
737              6-5 

1,000 
940 
914 
787 
045 

2-9 
13-8 
18-0 

Tt  will  be  seen  that,  assuming  the  index  number  of  the  five  j 
1870-4  to  be  1,000,  the  fall  in  the  succeeding  Hve  years  was  8*5  peri 
for  the  imports  as  compared  with  6*0  per  cent,  for  the  exports. 
average  value  of  the  imports  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1884 
5*9  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  preceding  quinquennial  period,  irfM 
the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  exports  was  2*9  per  cent. ;  nevectlM 
the  index  number  for  1885- 9  for  lx>th  imjHjrts  and  exports  ^nu] 
ticaliy  tlie  same  figure.  As  already  m(mtioned,  the  fall  for  the  pi 
which  has  since  (4aj)se<l  has  been  much  more  heavy  in  regud  lo 
exjjorts  than  for  the  imports. 

X«;\v  South  Wale,s,  in  common  w^ith  the  other  Australasian  Cola 
is  chietly  alfectiid  by  the  fall  in  jirices  because  it  is  a  debtor  cow 
Certain  calculations  whi(rh  have  been  made  show  that  the  annual  d 
payable  by  the  State  and  municipalities  on  their  indebtedness  toBki 
and  foreign  creilitors  is  £2,187,000,  while  the  earnings  of  inveita 
marie  in  tlin  Colony  by  private  persons,  or  <lrawn  by  absentees^  Miil 
to  .£3,008,000  per  annum.  As  the  whole  of  the  interest  on  (lovert 
and  municipal  loans  has  to  be  paid  by  exports  irrespective  of  tlieli 
prif'es,  and  as  a  lar^(>  p<»rtion  also  of  the  interest  payable  to  fJf 
investors  is  in  the  sam(»  ciite^rory,  the  fall  is  a  matter  of  veryi 
portaiure  to  these  Colonies,  viewed  as  debtor  States.  For 
increase  of  j)ro<luction  in  New  South  Wales  as  compared 
]>opulation  has  b(>en  such  as  f>artly  to  counteract  the  fall  in] 
is  itnpossibh*  to  believe  that  the  ]>robable  increase  of  _ 
<M)in))«'nsat(>  the  Colony  for  a  continue<l  fall  at  the  alarmiiig] 
the  decline  has  taken  place  during  the  last  four  ye 
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settleraent  of  the  Colony  haa,  in  a  ^'t*eat  lueasuie^  been 

he  fitness  of  its  soil,  ve^tation,  and  eUiiuite  for  the  svtv- 

of  the  principal  species  of  Btock  which  supply  the  wants 

en,  and  su  largely  contribute  to  the  w  eulth  of  nations.     For 

wiis  belie vchI  that  a  consideralile  pirt  of  Auisinilia  was 

for  Kttjck,  and  tliis  opinion  was  fastnred  by  the  accounts 

*  explorers,  who  reported  t!iat  the  interior  of  the  continent 

issert.     These  apprehensions  were  soon  dis|.M?lled,  and  the 

cultiea  offered  to  the  sttccesKful  rearing  of  stock  dlsapjieartHl 

^rgy  of  the  coloniHte.     One  thing  particularly  favoured  thu 

13 gh  the  nundjer  of  nati\'e  aiiimalB  was  very  considerable, 

kiefly  marsupiak  of  little  commercial  utility*  there  happily 

^rge  npecievS  of  carnivora  which  could  seriously  interfere 

iHixi?  in  the  tiocks. 

I  of  pjistoml  enterprise  in  the  Colony  were  very  hninblfv 

nk  of  the  €?<jmmunity  which  act?fmipanif*d  Capuxin  Phillip 

1  bull,  4  cikws,   1  calf,    I  .hUUIiou,   3  niarf?H,   .\  foals,   29 

and  a  few  goaU ;  and  althoujjjh  the  whole  of  the  )>re?»ent 

prds  of  Au»trala8ia  have  not  sprung  from  these  anirnaln 

lje  seen  on  how  »uiall  a  scnle  tlie  buHine&s  of  stockraisirjg 

mpted.      Xu  systematic  reccjiti  oi  the  arrival  of  stock  seeing 

kept  in  the  eivrly  ilays  of  settlement,  but  it  apjiears  that 

liKween  Gci\*ernor  Phillip'?*  landing  and  the  year   1800 

nu*  slight  importations^  chieHy  of  sheep  from  India.     Tt  i» 

\t  the  cinm  of  tlie  year  1792  tl»e  live  8t<»ck  of  the  Colony 

V\  hon»ed  cattle  (old  and  young)»   11   hoi-ses,   105  sheep 

I  then  quoted  at  £10   IDs,  each),  and  43  hoj^.     In    1796 

lijwl  Inrt^'K'  ttM*!^fiNed,  iuv  the  U*U%\  then  ct^nstistecJ  of  57 

-;,  74  bulls  and  hull-calves,  o2  oxen,  1,531 

■^^_.  ;  irs.    In  1 800  thi're  were  203  horses,  1,044 

^S  and  4^017  hogs.      In  1796  a  cow  wt\s 

I  sheep  of  the  Caj>e  breed  fetched  X7  lOs,, 

ICC  of  A  brc»eding  s«iw.     In  1>'03  the  number  of  sheep 

Bt  down  at  10J57,     In  1S25,  thirty -seven  years 

It  of  the  Colotiy,  thei*e  were  in  New  South  Wales 

*•  ^-    **37,62i  slttfep,  «md  39,00G  pif?s.     In  ^  ^  *  ' 

J19  eattle,   4,804,946  «heep,  and  4' 

Hicr  of  stock  Va^gan  t*)eJtcee<l  the  demami  i-t 
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f«:K>(l,  the  iiicreaae  iti  number  becjime  very  rnptd,  and  at  thm 
yoAr    1H50    the   stock    of   the    Colony    numWrerl    13|05$>,S34 
l.T3H,965  cattle,  i:i2»4:V7  horses,  nnd  CI  H"!  iiitr. 

The  severance^  in  1851^  of  VictoriM 
mother  Colony,  invoKed  a  loss  ^f  u,     . ,  ..  .     ,x*    ,, 
20,086  horaea,  and  7»37-  pigs  ;  so  that  at  the  clone  of 
und  herds  of  New  South   Wales  were  rediiccd    U}   7,.> -o^ 
l,375,2o7  cattle,  1 16,397  horses,  and  65,510  pigs.     Afi*^r  tl 
ijf  Qiu       '      '    the  numhern  of  each  kind  of  lii .  " 

irig  h-  '»f  the  dilimy  were  6,119,16;^ 

251»4D7  hvfi^es,  and  180  '  ;  in  the  -  -(•  if« 

»ho\v€»d  a  c^nsider/ihle  ci*  th  from 

from  the  largo  deniand  whit.K  nroM*  for  > 
ne>^  Ciilonv,  mid  in  ISCl  the  figni'e*i  wcr^ 
cattle,  233/220  ho!'He*i,  and  146,091  pisijft. 
the  **heep  had,  at  the  eud  of  1894,  iiierea--  -  ,..,,- 

U»  *i,465,411,  the  homes  to  518,181,  and  the  swine  t^j  :!7a,S5gi 

The  siiitahility   of  the  land  discj*'^"^^    -n   New  8autb 
pastoral   pursuits  waa  undoubtedly  i  of  le«iXin:r 

Colony  to  tjikf  il^  t]i*st  »tf^p  on  tlie  p;i  ' 

ia  bot  a  little  surjjrLsiu^  at  this  dt^tan 
itcmie  of  the*  »etth»rs,  in  the  face  <  T 
of   tr»in^}>ort  whirh    extf^ierl   ri  ct    i 
nl  L       Thi^ 

ot  ■•  Cnpr  rt 

ti.-M  >■  :  -r. •;.,,,,   ,..."..  .i\   ,J.  ■ 
hu^jj^^^iifM   Llirn;   iiciiiv    *'L    ' 

voyage.     In  ttpite  of  all  dmwbiek8,  the  indu7«try  w 
cp^wFmI   fit»,l  (],..  fl^wks  and  herds  of  the  coloiuatw  HUrt.,,  », 
ii  [*li<5d. 

f.>  I. It  yni   I  , .' .»,  Captain  Matarthtir,  one  of  thr  *=— * 
aheep-hreediti^  m  Ne^*  S<mth  Wales,  had  aecmnulL 
whieh   wir.    '     '  '  ■  ^  '  ■      '■ 

until,  as  r< 
pr 
U 
II- 
^^ 

r 

tl: 

rTi 
er 

ri' 
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nine  |inrt'httseci  ivt  the  Cape,  arrived  in  Sydney  in  1707, 

i>f  U}  viiHnus  breeders.       With    the  except  inn  of 

I,  tbofwi  whi»  had  secured  nhecjp  of  the  supenor  hrt.*ml 

upl  t^»  fcillow   up  the  advantage,   lieing  prolwljly  aiu|ijy 

^(be  larger  gaiiis  h'*nn  the  sale  of  an  increased  rimnbej*  of 

a  or,  on  tht*  otht?r  han<l,  thtmght  little  of  present  pmtitSj 

^br«?«iing  ejitirely  for  human  t?oiisumption.        He  att4*n- 

U<^^d  thr  resiiitK  of  ercissing  lu«  imported  raom  with  the  old 

[id   by  Kyatematicjilly  Keleciing  ihi^  iiner  ewes  which  were  the 

for  further  inineline:  with  the  sires*  he  trradually  inipi'uvefl  the 

a  fc^s  *  Hne  texture  which 

'  ready  -i  i  :  urers.      It  has  Ijeen 

f  fhat  Matiirlhui  wiis  iiot  lji*r  hint  to  iiiti«x]uc4>  rnerino  sheep  intM 

in  :  }>nt  wh^tJier  this  l>e  »o  or  not,  theit*  in  no  doubt  that  to  him 

It  of  hu\4ng  b«H*n  tht^  first  to  prove  that  the  pnKiyctifm  tif 

br  made  ii  proHtiihle  industry  in  this  Colony. 

|tn  the  preinent  century  the  pnwiviction  of  the  finest  wool  had  l)een 

'  >t!y  t-o  Hpajn,  and  wooIUmi  uianufactui^es  were  necesHarily 

\  Bln^ilaiid  upon  a  somewhat  limited  Hc*de»which  wa*<  not  likely 

til  face  of  certain  refttnctiona  the  operatives  endeavoured  t^i 

hfir  employers.     The<M»  men,  in  nupptu't  of  their  contention 

Jlen  trmlt*  could  not  be  expandtni^  on  account  of  the  limited 

mw  material,  argued  tJjat  ime  wim>1  wa^  obtainable  only  in 

[  it  was  at  this  favourable  p4*niKl  that  Maearthur  arrivi^  in 

\h  «p<*rimens  of   the  wool  obtained    fn>m  his  finest  shtiep, 

the  capahilitie.s  of  Australia  as  a  wiiol-jiroducing 

\  hr  npr'Tiofi  up  with  Engli.sh  n^anufacturrrs  a  f^mall 

aw  All  woi^i  rose  in  public  estimatitin,  gra4^iually 

id  it  reu  present  eruirmousi  dimetisions.    l>uring  hii* 

tid,  3lacartiiur  purcb4i?^ed  an  additional  stock  of  ten  nutiii 

the  nott*tl  Sjmnisfili  bi*eed,  nearly  equal  iti  quality  to  thofie 

171*7  hf  liad  procured  from  the  Cape  uf  Gmicl   Hope.     That 

limal«  werc^  the  titiest  obtaimible  in  Eun>|>e  may  W  gathered!  from 

llbftt  they  hiwl  ftirmed  portion  of  a  pn'sent  from  the  King  of 

pe  ITI     ""         '  '  I  Maearthur,  after  his  return  U\  New  South 

titJy  cot  many  voars  the*  prore&s  of  H«^lertion,  with 

-f'd,  it  was 
I  ia  secured 
le  prwyou  ui  Mtivii\i\iiii\  iloi  k,  iUid  ih*  >t  breisdiiig 

ituttri^ncriU'  Iv  in  that  anil  oiht  i*  adjacent 

in  the  numbers  of  thi*  hner  »hrep  was  satis- 

*f  superior  stock  was  not  discontinued,  and  the 

H  angroented  in  1823  and  IH25  by  Uie  further 

.  Im...i.      <j....-,.  1  T.v..j^ior  -^,.5,^  about  thii*  penod 

n*te  of  that  region  hnu 

-iL-  lu^^'ur; ♦iirri   u|M<n  the  quality  of  the  BeecoB 
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than  any  other  part  of  tho  Colony,  and  it  is  thence  that  the  finesl 
merinos  are  now  procured.  As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  clinuti 
of  Australia  has  in  some  respects  changed  the  character  of  the  Spanid 
fleece.  The  wool  has  become  softer  and  more  elastic,  and  while  haviii| 
diminished  in  density  it  has  increased  in  length,  so  that  the  weight  d 
the  fleece  has  only  slightly  altered.  The  quality  of  the  wool  has  thu 
on  the  whole  improved  under  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  climatic 
and  if  no  further  enhancement  in  its  value  can  be  reasonably  hoped  for, 
there  is  at  least  <;very  reason  to  believe  tliat  Australasian  wool  will 
maintain  its  present  high  standard  of  excellence. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  number  at  the  close  of  each  jw 
sinc(;  tlio  separation  of  Queensland,  illustrates  the  progress  of 
breeding :-- 


Yc»r. 

Sheep. 

Year, 

Sheep. 

j     Year. 

8b«ep. 

i 

No. 

No. 

Ka 

1S6<)    ! 

6,119,163 

1872 

17,566,043 

1884 

31,600,331 

ISGl     1 

5,6ir>,054 

1873 

18,990,595 

1885 

37.8aO,WI 

1862     ! 

6,145.651 

1874 

22,797.416 

1886 

39,1681304 

1803 

7,79(J,969 

1875 

25.353.924 

1887 

46,985hl» 

ISVA     1 

8,-27!,5i>0 

1876 

25,269,755 

1888 

46,50S,m 

J8(J5 

8,i:«>,5ll 

,     1877 

21,521,662 

1889 

50,10«,7» 

186<} 

11.562,155 

1878 

25,479,484 

1890 

&5,968,4II 

1867 

13,909,574 

1879 

30.0«»2.910 

1891 

61.831,411 

186S 

15.080,625 

1880 

;r),398.121 

1892 

68,090,114 

1S69 

14,9Sn,92:j 

18H1 

:M.59  1.946 

1893 

66.9S0.M 

1870 

16,:}<  18,585 

1882 

36,114,814 

1894 

56,»77,ffl0 

1S71 

16.278,697 

1883 

37.915,510 

The  nitio  of  annual  incroaso  for  the  whole  periml  is  6*9  pcrctfi 
Oividod  into  f«)ur  periods  the  ratios  are  — 

1860-70  annual  increase  10*3  i)er  cent. 
1870  80      „  „         8-1 

ISSO  (K)      „  „         4-7 

IS'JU  l>4      .,  „         0-4        „ 

The  oprratiou  of  the  natural  hiw  I'egulatirtg  the  increase  of  speo^t 
viz. — that  th(^  ratio  of  incn'usr  is  invei*s<;ly  as  thie  increase  in  the m 
of  individuals  -is  <ibsorvable  in  these  flgui\»s,  and  the  tendency  of 
rate  <>t   inrrt*ase  to  declini*  iis  the  nunilxM-s  ailvance  is  clear 
CoHKidmiig  the  unimproved  con<lition  of  the  pisturage  over  * 
poriion  of  the  Colony,  it  was  apparent  in  1891  that  the  CokiiiJ 
ovfrst<H*ki(l.  and  graziers  restiicted  the  natural  increase  of  their 
by  not  ]»uttin;^  to  the  rams  a  larg<^  numln^r  of  ewes,  especially 
were  old  or  inftM-ior  in  quality.     Numbers  of  sheep  were, 
boiled  down  far  tallow,  so  that  not  only  was  tho  increase  ol 
arrested,  but  t!ie  yi'ar  1894  sh«)wcd  a  falling  oflf  of  nearly  five  I 
sheep  as  compared  with  1891. 
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[  numbt^r  of  persons  o\mlng  j^htHjp  during  189i  wan  13,8^1.     The 
is  un  approximate  elassificaticm  of  the   holdiugs  of   thei^e 


KwnWr  of  tOiccp- 

lUnfflnir- 

Kumbw  of  Stie«p 

13Wti%t%, 

P^«m 

T* 

OiWItM* 

5,991> 

I 

i500 

l,00t»508 

'2,S27 

501 

1,000 

K770.455 

l»,(Hi2 

!,00l 

2.000 

*%050,H»7 

l,6«i7 

2,001 

.>,000 

5,2r^*,700 

725 

5.001 

10,(HM> 

5,  n  4,109 

^            408 

10,001 

20.1X10 

0.844,107 

H      ^^ 

20,001 

r»o.tKK* 

I5,12a,070 

^          15! 

60.001 

100,000 

10.31)0,501 

"^             69 

100,001 

aDcl  over. 

8.348,«WJ3 

fUtiM,  13,891 

56»977*270 

I  fiillowing  Uihh  shows  the  Uw^s  which  may  he  attributed  to  the 

B,  UnQg  the  luimlK^r  which  the  fictual  increanp  in  eiicli  yfar  fell 

'  of  whiit  uiiglit   r«e3usona]»ly  Imvc  heen  exf>eeled  in  a  fair  sejison. 

thct  twt*nty-oij<'  yt*ai>  o\  er  which  the  inforuiatiun  exU?ij(is,  nine 

loaly  fih»iwt?d  no  loss,  or  loss  si»  slight  jik  to  be  inappreciable.      On 

^  »r  hanrl,**ight  sisisous  of  oppcjsite  character  were  experienced,  m 

not  <»aly  wnA  there  nu  increane,  but  an  actual  tlecrease  on  the 

-^  ,4  .1,,^  previous  year  ;  in  four  years  there  was  n  relative  increase 

h  H>u»  year's  totals,  but  an  actual  loss  <»f  sheep  fmni  drought, 

111^4  \n   liie  table,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  in    1884  the   hins  of  nheep 

hI  th«^  f*noruK»U8  total  of  HJ  38,000,  a  numlxT  larger  even  than  the 

of  the  rtcicks  in  soine  of  the  roh>nie«  of  the  f(iv»up.     The  hma  in  the 

181)2    vnia    4,190,  rJO^    duo    cliiefly   to    dnjught    in    the    extreme 

•n  legions  ;  while  the  decline  since  the  yeur  named  in  the  actual 

t*r  uf  Mheep  de[>iistured  is  attnbutuble  Ut  causes  which  are  else* 

t  diiseusBed  :— 


Xo.         '        No. 

3.«O7.*10«i  '  3,807,000 

2,556,000  I  2.r»56,0OO 


l.aD2«no9 
s,(l^»^o^>o 

4/»S3.0«)0 

5  o*»-    -^^. 


I     •84,^' 
*r»,7iK 


t 

7ri.'i,«^) 
J7i.*joo 

^00 

►00 


1804 


5.S80.000 

5,H45,000 

4:K>J20 

:t4H8.l»26 

672»2«2 


'3,416  L 


Xo. 

t 
,001.000 

t 

,897»0O0 
.730,000 
+ 
t 
,HM  1,120 
«10,.5<N» 
07.1,700 


B  dJtrliiif  th9  jear.       t  No  Iom,  or,  U  kq;,  ^ry  tti^ht.       ;  EA|i«ct«d  dccrouc. 
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After  allowing  for  the  causes  which  naturally  impede  the  inon 
ill  the  flocks  of  the  Colony,  the  demands  of  the  alaughter-yaid, 
requirements  of  the  neiglilnmring  Colonies,  and  the  deaths  occwi 
from  other  causen  than  drought,  it  will  be  found  that  the  imt 
annual  increase  may  Ijc  as  high  as  20  per  cent.,  so  that  it  is 
siblc  for  the  flocks  of  the  Ct»lony  to  increase  two-fold  in  about  i 
years.  Actual  exi)crionce  shows  that  sucli  rate  of  increase  wa8< 
approached  once  since  the  year  1861.  During  the  period  of  five  y 
fi-om  1861  to  li<66  there  wjih  a  two-fold  increase;  the  flocks  of 
Colony  were  again  (hiubled  in  the  eight  years  from  1866  to  li 
and  in  the  thirteen  years  from  1874  U)  1887.  How  many  sheep  a 
be  sustained  by  tli(^  Colony  under  a  system  of  artificial  feeding  ; 
watering  may  hereafter  l)ecome  a  question  of  national  interest,  but  i 
al)uiulantly  plain  that  even  with  a  continuati<m  of  fair  seasons  it  W4. 
b<*  iiiiix)ssible,  under  the  present  mode  of  despasturing  stock,  for 
Colr»ny  t<»  supj>ort  for  any  number  of  veal's  an  increase  of  sheep  sim 
to  the  recfiixl  of  even  1891,  as  in  six  yeai*s'  time  the  flocks  vo 
number  1:20,000,000,  a  total  nearly  as  large  as  that  now  found  in 
Austnihisia. 

The  exi^n-t  and  imjK)rt  of  slieep  during  the  ten  years,  1885-H 
shown  in  the  f<JU>wing  table.  The  figures  are  for  several  yean  Mi 
what  in  excess  of  the  truth,  as  sheep  ai*e  often  cixissed  from  oneGok 
toanotluM'  for  the  convenience  of  stati<m-hoIders,  or  in  search  of  gn 
and  not  iov  i)ur|M)ses  of  titide  : — 


Vt-ar. 

Exiiorti'd. 

1 
Imported. 

Year. 

1 
Exiiorttfl. 

ImporlBd. 

No. 

1 

1 

No.        i| 

No. 

Na 

1S85 

i/.>;i7,irM 

ij.SM.'W 

18{K) 

2,087.902 

5o«,o;r7 

1880 

1, •247,514  ' 

288,225  'i 

1891 

1,615,004 

6  3,0M 

KSS7 

1, 218,504 

8tt4,31.3  i 

1802 

1.583.666 

620,080 

18S8 

i»,327,40<i 

254,018  I 

1803 

033,012 

1,017,2» 

isso 

1,217,:«5 

S.32,5(i5  1 

1S94 

905,783 

5»MM 

The  local  demand  for  sheep  for  consum])tion  was  until 
so  small  ('«im]mred  with  the  supply  as  not  to  appreciablj  i 
rn*ase  of  tin*  flocks  of  the  Colony.     This,  however,  ib  iioi 
and  the  annual  dfmand  for  slaughtering  purposes  is  i 
of  t\u*  nunilMT  of  sheep  depastured,  and  is,  thsrafgriL 
s<!venths  of  the  annual  cjist. 
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^^^Hw^^ifiiyxng  capabilities  of  the  Cotony  are  very  difficult  ta  eiiti- ^^^| 
K^aB  1»y  far  the  greater  purtion  of  tliB  country  is  yet  in  its   natoi-al        ^H 
H     Imprrivement^  such  as  a  better  system  of  water  conservation  and         ^H 
Htiiiiif  im  intelligent  extension  of  the  salt^bush,    cotton4>ujsh,   and        ^H 
^■^HMtghtn^sistlrig  shrtjlxs  and  tiatund  crnis.se«(,  and  the  cultiwatiou  of        ^H 
^^^HbTdiler,  are  j^uiually  beinj;  effected^  and  will  indctiniiely  extend        ^H 
^HSLnty  oi  the  Colony  for  supinirting  »tock  of  all  descriptiuns,                 ^H 

HBe  follovring  table  give^  the  ivmuber  of  sheep  in  the  Atuitrabi&iati        ^H 
lotMH  at  the  end  of  1 89i,  and  the  prt>porti<ni  owned  by  each  Colony  v —        ^H 

colony. 

Sh«sp, 

of  .Shi!*«|»  OMrned  In               ^^^^H 
moh  Colony.                     ^^^^H 

l$mw  Soalh  Wal«  ^ 

2ioalii  AitfBnlla  „,^„*, 

No. 

58,»77.tJ70 

13J80.W3 

10,587.691 

7,325,U0a 

1,727,200 
20,230,829 

per  cent.                  ^^^H 

W«stant  Anttrmli* 

ituitftrftlaaia  *«. .  ».. 

maei,247 

^^H 

V  *"  r             that  New  South  Wales  stands  firs 
u'^  country,  Ixjth  as  regards  the  ni 

b  of  all  the  Cijlooias  ^^H 

area.      But  whilst  ^^^| 
c^ij)abilities  in  thi^   ^^^H 
Its  areit  l>ein^f  now    ^^^B 
et  npprnnrhpd   that         ^M 
p-^                I'leji  not        ^H 
U-               ^  does  in        ^H 
iteil  to  the  breeding;        ^H 
1  dJHtficts  of  Siiuth         ^H 
ition  of  eereak,  its         ^H 
r    more  adapted   by         ^H 
t^rn  Austraha  is  at         ^H 
of  its  are^i  iji  still  ^^^H 

^M^                                                 I  red  {»er  unit  of 
^^Hl                                                     ni  its  nuiura] 

^^B^  ''^' '-  "                                                 "  not  y 

K                             The  t'ormer  Colony  is  more  adaf 
^^^                  ,r.  tL^  'i^iuthern  and  more  settlei 
^^■^                                  I    ift  {laid  to   the  cultiio] 
^HR   L-'rriiJn\.              i»it  of  (^ueenisbind^  lieln^ 
^L  ti3  tbe  bf«i5iUijt;  '»f  rattle  and  horsna     Wmt 
^pt  in  the  early  itii^fi  of  lis  CQloiii^ation  ;  much 
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unkuawTif  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  (^stimiLte  its 
sheep-breeding  country.    It  may,  however,  be  surmis«^rl  thmi  I 
p^irtioQ  of  its  immense  terriUiry  will,  in  time  to  tNiP«*    '►*► 
sheep,  whilst  the  noribern  portion  will  pi'o^xibly  b«/ 
for  tiie  breeding  of  cattle  and  horftes,  on  account  ot  us  i»- 
poi-tions  of  Queensland  nnd  the  northern  t4frritory  of  Biiti 
situate<l  under  the  sxirae  hititude.     It  wjis  tli       ' 
cattkvbreeding  would  occupy  ti  pisition  in  N" 
that  of  8hee[»-l)reedjn^%    liut   experience  hiis  sIuavu   th*it    ihc 
dimatic  conditions  are  more  favourable  to  sheep  tlian  to  c«ltle«j 
Colony  is  probably  destln^Hl  u^  remain  as  it  now  in — the 
bi*ee<iiug  centre  of  Australia. 

The  different  degrees  of  succesg  attending  sheep  farnuni? 
parts  of  the  country  have  long  since  directed  attention  t  •  ilit 
each  part  of  Australia  is  not  equally  iitted  for  the  pr^ 

wools.    New  South  Wales  may  be  divided  climatically  im ., 

(1)  The  coiist  country  extending  from  the  seaUwinl  to  thw  nmu 
the  breadth  ut  which  varies  from  20  to  100  miles  ;  ('i)  tho 
districts  on  the  summit  of  the  ninge  ;  (3)  the  upper  |mrt  of  the] 
tilopeij;  and  (4)  the  interior,  or  '*  salt-huFh  country." 

The  climate  of  the  eastern  8ealx»ard  for  a  ofioMiderablp  dhhuni 
is  t«H)  njoi»t,  and  a  lai^ge  portion  of  it  t<»o  p<>i' 
nf  merinos,  but  it  in  proL»able  that  the  cour 
deterioraU?  through  the  limited  food  supply  ho^j 
country.    On  the  Hunter  ami  other  northern  n 
coast  districts,  where  the  soil  i&  very  rich,  diiiry-fan 
are  the  leading,  and,  no  doubt,  the  most  proHtaKlr 
breeding  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the  re- 
of  the  coast  range ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  r,  ,,,i ..  ,  , 
soil  jy*  a  rule  is  unfavourable  to  sheep.     On  crujisinK  tbe  i 
however,  the  contrast  between  tlio  aspect  of  the  • 
and  that  left  behind  is  very  striking.     Here  tli- 
•^1  Lpubilities  are  ni  once  apparent,  and  farthu*  to  ihSl 

u  Lier  iriiprovomeot  in  visible, 

111  tJiL  abuit'  ir  lliverin 

thnn  in  thf  rm  west  of   i 

II  '  ittid  heavy.       Farther  in 

V  the  weight  of  the  tleen   n  i 

country  is  fattening,  and  the  jitock  are  gen 
iM  Jir^  r  thr  H*  *  In  the  country  on  the  fi 
W  ''at  b  ikI verse  to  the  prodm 

1 1  '*'  ^* '  n!  is  produr^'V  ■     *^ 

i  and  so  « 


In  ruiiiuy,  uad  Aiuiiicii,  which  v, 
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0  quality  of  Auijtnilian  wool  had  been  eHtalilished  in  the  markets 
orld»  ijractieally  ceased  even  before  importation  was  legally  pro- 
:  for  it  hiM.1  become  apparent  tliat  the  fleeee,  instead  of  i^huwing 
i!  ilet4?riomtiou  under  tlie  induence  of  the  climate,  had,  on  the 
li  tendtfncy  to  improve.  The  introtluction  of  bheep  and  cuttle 
w  Scmth  Wales  was  forbidden  fur  niaciy  year»,  o^dng  entirely  to 
cif  the  st(K'lc -owners  that  their  heitla  nnght  be  contaminated  l)y 
id  other  di:^e;ises  prevalent  in  European  flocks  -,  hut  these  reatric* 
loved  at  the  bepnning  of  the  year  lS88j  and  thei'r  is  ntivr 
irebred  sheep  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
Sc»  iin%  the  breed  imported  has  been  cbiefly  the  merino  ;  but 
South  Down,  Sliropsliire,  and  other  welbk nu wn  breeds  hare 
troduoeil  From  other  parts  of  Australia*  Tasmania  and  Naw 
|d,  1  1,1 30  stud  sheep  were  imported  dnring  lf<01,  and  almost 
umbers  in  previous  years. 

now  jB^enerally  atlmitted  that,  as  far  as  the  fleeee  iii  concerned, 
itrahaii  merino  has  little  to  gum  by  any  further  admixture  of 
or  American  blood,  but  it  is  equally  admitted  that  thoi-e  J8 
If  iinprovemont  in  the  physique  of  the  animal  To  pixaluce  a 
without  interfering  with  the  quality  of  the  fleece,  many 
ve  Wen  mnde»  Vjut  without  mueli  sueeess,  and  it  has  been 
UiJiL  tiiecn»sHinguf  n'jled  breeilsuf  English  rams  with  Australian 
in\ariably  resulted,  after  a  generation  or  two»  in  a  deterioruLion 
mfrrino.  The  breeding  of  slieep  for  consumption,  iind  for  the 
the  wix>I,  luvi^  thei*efore,  develo]>e<l  naturally  into  two  tlistinet 
if  indu.^itry.  Tt  may  here  ht*  mentioned  that  the  carcase  nf  the 
y  Australian  merino,  when  dre^ssed, averages  alnrnt  10A  lb,,  whereas 
carca8«5S  of  the  Lincoln  or  Leicester  lireed  would  /iverage  57  to 
The  fijod  quahticH  of  the  merino  are  not  apprcciateil  in  tho 
tinirk(*t,  atid  it^  le.'^m  flanks  and  long  flcKhle^iii  leg  Ix^nen  make 
Hjairancrt  objr^ctionable  to  the  but^^^her,  with  the  result  that  the 
rsd  prospei'ts  of  export  have  induced  growers  to  intnxlucG  large 
croiwd>rcfHiing,  in  order  to  secui-e  a  heavier  an<l  more  pre- 
?a»c.  It  remains  yet  to  Ije  tseen,  however,  how  far  the 
5nd  elimatc  of  the  country  hitherto  devoted  to  the  merino  are 
to  ih**  ff>or*«  t-TM'-v  feeding  erossbreed. 

>])  in  the  Ct»]nny  are  the  Merino,  Lincoln, 

r»ey  Marsh,  and  cmsses  of  tho  lr>T>5:  woolletl 

vith  the  merino*     At  the  clo**e  of  IS'  ^>eetive 

I    ;iTul    luiiL^  wuolU'il    :->lit*t't»    and     ct*^  ->    stood 


.M'tlr 


54.0:0,TS1 

l,0IO,0S4 


50,977,270 
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The  following  is  a  classification  of  the  sheep  into  their  ^ 

grades: — 

Mrrino — 
Combing — 

Pure  and  stud— Superfine  1,748,442 

Ordinary   5,198,191        «  947  jmh 

Pure  and  stud— Medium 3,239,229         '       ' 

Ordinary   J5,745,^      IB  MU  «» 

Pure  and  stud— Strong   2,844,496      *»•«»*»«» 

Ordinary 9,652,898 

12,497,394 

Total  Combing 9S,4 

Clothing- 
Pure  and  stud  ^-Superfine  578,541 

Ordinary.               1,431,310       o  nttO  851 

Pure  and  Btad-Medium 1,213»086       ^       * 

Ordinary   jy)46,77»       «  omi  «« 

Pure  and  stud— Strong    1,416,185       »»2W.«»5 

Ordinary   3,955,201 

5,371.386 

Total  Clothing  Ufi 

Total  Merino MJ 

Long-troofUd — 

Pure  and  stud— Lincoln 251,906 

Ordinary 405,983 

Pure  and  atud— Leicester 117,240  »5^,8W 

Ordinar>'   213,254 

330.503 

Pure  and  stud — Border  Leicester 1 

Pu  re  and  stud — Southdovrns 7, 422 

Onlinary    6,(m 

Pure  and  stud— Shropshire  Downs ....  2,441  ****" 

Ordinary   1,144 

3,585 

Pure  and  stud — Hamiwhire  Downs  ...         2 

Pure  and  stud — Romney  Marsh 2,505 

Ordinary 2,032 

4,537 

Pure  and  Htud—Cottfwold 48 

Total  Long-wooUed   Ul 

Long-woolled  with  Merino  principally  \M 

(irand  Total  'BQl 

The  Nexe.s  and  classes  of  sheep  at  the  end  of  1894 
follows  : — 

Rams    787»| 

Ewes 

Wethers  18,1 

Lambs   l^J 

Total 


^143.4 


N?469.647[z:: f 

2:128.8361 


61.631,416 


Live-stock 
horses. cattle.  sheep 


HORSES 
CATTLE 


N9398  577 


^f^ 


ACRES  PER  HEAD  OF 
STOCK  ExpRESsto  AS  Sheep 


1891 


1,  .  Nf%''^ 


THE  ^'     -K 

pu;';i.  .. 


ASrOtf.    LENOX     ANn 
TlLDl  N   FOtJ'^r  *TiON5, 


PERCENTAGE   OF  LAMBIXG, 
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liiiifYff!  ni  ^ew  South  Wales  admits  of  stiick  af  all  kind*  \mnK 

|i  a  air,  aivl  tbere  is  no  necessity  i'^r  housing  them  (lariu^ 

i.i^iiitlis.     The  shnep  are  either  kept  in  pxiddocks  or  under  the 

.Hht?pherd&»  tht»ugh  on  some  stations  they  ai'e  hwith  shepherded  and 

During  1894  there  were: — 

Paadouked  55,083,1177 

Shepherded ,.,.... 576J23 

Piwldockcd  and  Bhepbcrdod 736»870 

ToUl 56,977/270 

r&aiages  of  the  paddocking  system  are  now  univei'sally  recog- 

f;  til©  ocmntry  will  carr>*  one -third  more  sheep  ;  the  wool  will  be 

and  sininder,  luid  the  fleece  iis  a  whole  one-third  hettf^;  tile  feed 

'  clcajier  and  less  liahle  to  ^tiss  seed  ;  the  sheep  vfHI  increaAe  in 

F;  they  will  live  longer  and  continue  longer  pnjtitable;  they  will  be 

from   fool -rot  and  other  diseases  ;  tlie  expense  of  wurking  the 

'    u  a  ^^uarter  of  what  it  wuuld  be  if  the  sheep  were 

In%  the  owner  will  1k'  ai»ie  to  devote  the  principal 

l^d   Uii    taut-'    to  imjjrovixig  hie   sheep,   inst^jul  of  jtpending   It   in 

Tfcpttnt:  to  nijtrrttri*  \i  number  of  shephenls  and  hut-keepers. 

'  irl  that  the  percentage  of  Imnbing  is  higlier  among 

If  liM  1  sh  t  *ep .  The  percentage  of  land  m  r  ib  tai  n  ec  j  f  roii  i 

rcft  in  Auwtr.'iiia  is,  however,  far  lower  th/in  that  experienced  in  the 

yl  KnM7df»m»  where  the  ratio  on  account  of  twin  lamb«  hiw  been 

ed  1 60  per  cent*,  and  over  a  senefl  of  years,  amongst  the 

.  er>naiderably  exceed  130  per  cent     This  result  h  doubt- 

iue  to  tlie  much  greater  care  und  attention  l>e8t*jwed  on  English 

I  at  ibf^  Utubing  setu^on. 

the  ytuu  1891,  the  avenige  lambing  in  New  Houth  Wales  was 

kI    at    68    per   cent.  ;    %*iz.,    spriiig    lambing,    494    per   cent.  ; 

itti    himbing,  74 A   per  cent,  ;  and  winter  lambing,  70A  per  cent* 

nf  ewes  at  the  close  of  1891  was  25,936,777  ;  of  these 

%i  "  *0  wore  nnt  of  hrcr-diT^t^  :i^e,  fin  that  the  number  of  breeders 

»4  marked  was  1 2,330,9 1 7 ; 
II  ^  J  ewes  was  08»  the  number 

m  put  to  the  nuns  wai*  not  more  than  18,000,000,  being  some 
1^006  lesfl  than  the  number  of  breeding  age.  Various  causes 
to  induce  gnutiem  to  refrain  from  putting  the  ewes  to  the  rams; 
i  filaces  the  run5  were  already  i>verstocked,  in  others  the  season 
t  tiofiafal,  while  in  some  parts  of  the  Colony  the  graziers  were 
t-  -  -      ~  -  " '  -  ^   ^  V    r    —  -      ~f  fattening  off  the  wethers, 

bicb  T. 

li  a  t  jta:  >,G8^  nheep  ;  the  increase 

tn^  iu  was  1.  .  ;  and  530#0C1  sheep  wer6 

ted.  ii^cludui^  ^h^p  killed  ou  stations  and  farms,  2^1 12,709  were 
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slaugbteretl  for  food  for  local  consumption  during  the  year ;  960, -tSr] 
were  killed  for  food  on  stiUions ;  1,106,330  were  taken  by  the  meat] 
preserving  works;  848,510  were  frozen  for  export;  while  2,757,940  weitf 
boiled  down  for  tallow  at  boiling-down  works,  and  312,432  were  similirl^ 
treated  on  stations.  In  addition  to  the  above,  154,470  lambs  werekilksd'l 
for  local  food  consumption,  bringing  the  total  number  slaughtered  duriflg I 
the  year  to  ^,252,878.  During  the  year  905,783  live  sheep  wereex-l 
ported;  181,017  were  killed  by  dogs ;  and  3,524,721  wei-e  lost  Gtmaf 
be  attributed  to  ordinary  oiortality.  The  decrease  from  all 
amounted,  therefore,  to  12,864,999,  leaving  the  number  of  sheep  ( 
31at  December,  1894,  at  56,977,270,  or  a  decrease  of  3,418  on 
number  depastured  at  the  end  of  the  previous  ycvir.  The  cast  for  the] 
amounted  to  7,7»'>O,O0O,  so  that  505,878  more  head  were  hlaug 
than  the  years  increase  in  reality  rendered  available.  It  is  clear,  I 
fore,  that  the  present  rate  of  slaughtering  cannot  be  maintained  ^ 
seriously  diminishing  the  number  of  aheep  depastured.  The  raorl 
set  down  abi»ve,  viz.,  3,524»721,  is  62  per  cent,  of  the  total  flo 
depastured.     The  normal  death-rate  of  sheep  is  5  per  cenL 


Wool, 

The  quantity  of  wool,  the  produce  of  New  South  Walef*,  expoi 
during  1870  and  aubserjuent  periods  ending  with  1894,  is  given  in  1 
subjoined  table.     A  large  proportion  of  the  clip  is  exported  to  Eu 
via  the  adjacent  Colonies,  jis  aheady  alluded  to  in  the  chapter  on f 
merce.    During  1870  nearly  46  per  cent,  of  New  South  Wales  wc 
shipped  from  porta  outside  the  Colony,  but  in  1894  the  proporiioal 
declintMi  to  about  2G  per  cent.    The  weights  given  are  on  the  assump 
that  all  the  wool  was  shipped  in  grease  : — - 


Ym. 

X.  8.  Wales 

Victorian 

S.  AuMrallim 

Toli^ 

porta. 

jx>ns. 

ports. 

porta. 

m. 

r^. 

... 

m. 

1870 

34»6(.>8,(K)0 

20,411,889 

8,787,126 

03,sS 

1875 

48,63.5,02-2 

55,305,262 

9,184.725 

i5b,(Kiii 

113,29 

1980 

9**,011J10 

63,367,669 

113>8,297 

404.598 

174,(» 

18^ 

132.539,441 

45,311,695 

8,215.265 

387.986 

186.l5fl 

18SG 

1 22,90  Kfi92 

48,:)97,092 

22,fl23,412 

297,037 

194.7193 

1887 

lol),  704,606 

ms^iMS 

21,718.339 

112,762 

240,--:3,3 

1388 

18S,9f  10,931 

r,J),irM,G98 

8,121,721 

28,839 

2.>i',,2^CJI 

1889 

183,881,. S,i7 

74.s.l7,400 

25,372/201 

126,804 

2>i4.2:^ 

1890 

168.836,103 

70,8<J&,Oi3 

1 7,47.*!,  (i  12 

55, 1  (H 

25U^ 

1891 

2.x*,204,60l 

81,689,892 

19,731,728 

470,733 

1892 

241.963,380 

78,382,868 

15,5^)1,210 

771.204 

1803 

247,734,888 

76,883,G35 

18.390,368 

979,400 

1894 

264,872, 01H2 

73,427,131 

19,121,856 

715,917 

ssa^iil 

KUMBEE  OP   SHEEP   SHORN. 
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Drtion  of  the  total  clip  reachin;^  New  South  Wales  ports 
kl  with  wh/it  was  despatched  by  wny  uC  Melbounje,  Adelaide, 
llmtie,  WHS  : — 


!fch;,.H...r  fr<ii,i 

HMppvl  from 

Shiptwct  from 

ShlpfKvl  from 

r              -Jb 

<rth«f  Ait»tiuli»tt 

Ymt. 

N«w  South  W*l«i 

nlhiir  Auttmnftti 

L 

(xiru. 

pocto. 

p*ru. 

P^P^T  r*»iit. 

per  coot. 

per  ceDt, 

per  cent. 

r   -!  -' 

458 

18S9 

647 

33  3 

57  1 

1890 

65-6 

MA 

^_«U'.l 

431 

1801 

71-5 

2H5 

H!' 

2S9 

1802 

7r9 

2ni 

^E> 

:Hj-9 

18i»3 

720 

2H(> 

^E" 

m5 

1894 

73-9 

mi 

■" 

26^3 

tm  for  export  in t^'  wool  doc*i*  not  wholly  fall  within  the 

'  ycjirt  tlie  qu.'intity  of  wool  stated  in  the  foregoing  tahit*  for 

I'Artly  to  tiiatyear  and  partly  to  the  previous  one.    The 

liuwathe  ti»tnl  number  of  sheep  shorn,  and  dlstiuji^uiMhes 

st^  ;Iet*oe  waH  witahed  pruvitms  tf»  shearing.     It  will  lie  ubservrnl 

id  the  uheej)  are  nliorxi  in  ;^rea*si^.       Tfus    was    not   always 

nt  one  tiint*  m^arly  half  the  shepp  were  washed  before  lx*in/^ 

pral  circumstances  have  k^rl  to  the  change,  the  principal  being 

price  obtttinetl  for  washed  wool  in  fixcess  of  gitJaay  U  not 

I  witli  tlie  ouat  of  washing  : — 


Sbwj*- 

LMUhf. 

tajciwi. 

Spout. 

waihed. 

BOQUfVQ*. 

1     fapvose. 

Wa&b«tl. 

Ko. 

N<K 

No. 

Ko, 

No. 

No. 

--^^tl 

I,015,5r»6 

0.164,8.-9 

2.*160J41 

• 

• 

'*:i 

38,000 

U2,42i 

2(i7/r>o 

4, 113,383 

42.584 

If. 

)//7?  -«•" 

:'sri  "'♦.! 

1»,28,=>,H71 

33,.Vil 

1  .  '  1  ,     '.  , 

1 

10,531,  Kiei 
7.105/210 

i:W.503 

i  ^:ui>,7o4 

...,,.  .1. 

81,ilil> 

1,4K.>7.."*4:* 

7»4y2.o:^6 

169.698 

100.000 

88.086 

3,001.835 

7»1M8,J01 

463,950 

*Kotreoo«leil 

r«i^ht  uf  Heece  obtained  durin;^  the  last  10  years  from 

ise  was  5  lb.    10  oz,,  while   creek*wa»hed  \nelded 

d  I'i  lb.  I  oz,    Dunng  the  same  perio<l  lamlis'  fli?eee« 

i<l  1  lb,  10  oz.  when  wa8hfd*    Although 

idtm  was  snjaller  tlian  in  the  preceding 

U4"  lle*;.c4i  Ha^  oa  an  average,  somewhat  higher*     Tliiii 
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was  probably  due  to  tbe  fact  that  the  tmis  are  not  now  . 
tt**  formfrrly,  tmd  to  tlie  effects  of  a  good  season^ 
owners  who  until  recently  were  unable  to  seoum  good  tn 
I'tiabled,  in  consequence  of  the   low  prices  ruling  at  thu 
'  during  the  last  low  years,  to  improve  their  flocks  by  thn  j 
Bupenor  stutl  rams. 

Wr»o]  is  put  up  at  the  stations  in  packs  which  weigh 
\2  Hi,  each.     The  bales  are  usually  4  ft,  fiin   <yr  5  ft   ^  m 
2  ft»  2  in.  in  breadth  and  depth  *  before  1'^ 
**  dunapecl  ■'  in  a  hydraulic  press,  and  th 
tlif»ir  original  lengtli.     A  bale  of  greasy  w<jol  avt?ragt*5  aiMSot  * 
weight,  and  a  biile  of  washed  wool  about  *180  %. 

Value  of  the  Wool  Cup* 

The  wool  clip  of  Australasia  is  ita  most  imports  nt  !!<^m  ♦>?  i 
and  it  may  be  »aid  that  the  prosju^rity  *»f  the  ( 
dependu  upon  the  sUvte  of  the  \vof4  ninrket. 
muri&es  the  state  of  the  export  tnide  in  N»-w 
tbe  perifKi  1 860-94,  and  illustrates  the  groi^'th    i 
chjring  thirty -live  years,  w)iilst  at  the  &iune  tim«j  1 1 
value  of  the  clip  may  Ik?  easily  followed.     Thf  ^" 
the  actual  exportB,  waahed  and  greany  wlioI  b« 


m. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Vftlae. 

t«»T, 

lb. 

£ 

1 

1600 

^4,i^e^2,3e2 

1,454/289 

1      I87S 

in 

1801 

18,171,2011 

l,7(i8,l>7S 

187M 

12:: 

1      1862 

2l»,98S,393 

1,KQ1J8(5 

\mf) 

K*i 

1     1863 

1^,842.520 

1,316,520 

isai 

l.S" 

■    lirn 

2o,S27.017 

2.294,615 

1       1882 

H<. 

IMS 

20.8.>sJ9i 

2,28.'1,560 

1.^^ 

iss 

-    1«« 

:W5,ii^nG?sr» 

2.830..14S 

1884 

17: 

|ia$7 

27,3if7,452 

2,l2riJ.t7    1 

I8*> 

10 

Itm 

27,<l07,25ej 

i,^(Uhum   1 

1M8(( 

»Tn 

1  tsw 

Til, 269,072 

S,u::-- 

1H.H7 

liaTO 

47.440,010 

2.71 

iSKH 

llS71 

K    tA9A 

41\   il\\     <|-.V         1 

-*  "  ■  - 

1  VV^I 

1079 
1S74 
W« 

!S7<; 

1877 


^7  n?H.i?w) 


5,oiu.  i^ 


l6Wi 


:i:nj:i,i2i 


An  ixandnfttlon  of  the  prow^linir  tjLnif#Bi  at  on*-- 
til  -  in  the  value  of  tl 

n;i.-  .....  , joHty*     For  infltaiKv 

18K6,  which  may  be  taken  au  praclicidly  t 
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3»&53,10O  in  the  farmer  year,  and  of  only  X7,028,600  m 

Agulu,  com  flaring  1883  with  I894»  th^ro  was  n  <iifier* 

attty  in  favour  of  the  hater  year  df  143,G12,714  Un,  ami  had 

i!S  cif  1^583  befa  nbtainecl  the  xnliie  o(  the  18D4  clip  would  have 

"  »t  of  th«  former  year  by  X 7, 2 7 2, 4 00,  whereas  then?  was  an 

to  the  amount  of  X58G,U71.     As  explained  in  a  former 

work,  the  general  strike  of  1890  bad  a  very  marked  e^ect 

)  wool  trade  of  the  succeeding  year.     In  some  caaeH  the  sheep 

*  UQAhoni  until  long  after  the  u*iual  time,  and  in  many  others 

did  not  leave  the  statiuns  until  the  close  of  the  year,  so  that 

il  r  the  clip  of  1890  was  of  necessity  held  over  for 

LI  -  year, 

img  tiibic  also  shows  tlmt,  although  during  the  period  under 
thf  value  of  w<x»l  has  greatly  fluctuated  from  one  year  to 
tl  thr  te!idoncy  to  a  settlcfl  diniinution  of  price  in  unfortunately 
rly  disceniible.  At  one  time  almo*<t  all  the  wool  used  to  be 
I  on  grower^a  account  and  sold  in  London,  but  of  late  yeai's  the 
kiofi  8i»ld  in  the  local  markets  has  vt^ry  largely  increasetl,  and 
in  purchjitfei*8  are  realising  the  atK  antages  of  buying  on  the  spot. 
on  18904,  of  566,465  bales  shippeti  from  New  Sou^h  Wales 
t/ftJea,  or  41  per  cent,  were  sc^hl  locally  ;  while  in  1893^ 
412,087  boles  out  of  a  total  shipment  of  720,670  balcu, 
jtLml  dunnj?  the  sieason  1894—0  the  pn>portion  was  about 
'  d  at  the  Sydney  wool  sales  during  the  last 
lar^'  .— 


r 

m^. 

OODd. 

Kfldluin, 

Inlorior. 

km. 

UB-L       l»M-«. 

ISMM. 

I9IM-!k 

im-4. 

tm^ 

1189^       1394-5. 

d.         C 

d.     d. 

d.       d. 

iL        d. 

d. 

4 

d.      d. 

d. 

d. 

d.          d. 

Hu>vi 

ni0  0 

U^  H 

Hto  7 

«    lo 

T 

h  Ut    A 

fi    to 

H 

Hto  n 

•i 

T  „  nn  ..  H 

»   .1    H 

B    u    H 

6       M 

6* 

91 M  n 

^M 

H 

nn  ^ 

..' 

i  -  n 

41  ,,    6 

4    ,•      H 

3    „    4 

AiM 

n  n ..  << 

a|« 

s 

n  M  i 

*  ..  0* 

«     ..    H 

T    M     Tl 

5    «    61 

61    M 

Ui  4    „    «| 

*   " 

ft' 

«     ..    3 

r- 

•  ^  m 

«l  H  i| 

«    „     81 

fl  »  4 

tl*. 

T|i  ft    ^    «f 

9   .. 

r 

4  „  H 

b 

w  „  m 

t-:;  ,.  w 

13*  ..    Ill 

11  ,,  111 

12       M 

i»i  0  ..  114 

w>i« 

U| 

S    M    H 

m 

h                        .  m 

H  „  n 

10    « 

m  n  t*  »i 

8  ^ 

^ 

«    »    Tl 

m 

\                       ..  Ill 

7  »  n 

ai*. 

in    0    «   •! 

7    ♦, 

f 

4     .     &| 

r 

»    H       * 

«   ^    1 

t    «     Tl 

6    .,    H 

e  « 

61    4i  „     41 

ft^     r. 

H 

^     ,,     I 

- 

u  ^  m 

n^m 

w  «  m 

H     ..     0 

Hm 

H 

T  „  n 

T    ,.. 

8 

«    »    •• 

'  uct  uatioiis  in  the  value  of  thia  staple  during 
ariL'^u  >"Ar\  iu^j  luljowiiig  table  will  give  a  fairly  correct  idea 
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o^  the  average  value  realised  for  greasy  wool  ia  the  London  inai'l 
values  given  were  those  ruling  at  the  five  principal  sales  of  ( 


SftUiS. 

1881. 

1882. 

1B8S. 

USi. 

uw. 

tm. 

UtSeriet 

d. 

lOJ 

u 

m 

lf>4 
loi 

10 
10 
10 

d. 
10 

10 
9 

n 

10 

d. 

■1. 

9 

I* 

1 
71 

i' 

ri 

m 

2na 

3rd     „              ..,.., 

4th     ,                    ., 

5th     ..               

1S8S. 


tfiaow 


I  d, 

UtSeriea  .,  ,.„ ....i  8 

2nd     . 8 

3rd      ,  .»..*..  J  8 

4th     ,,    H 

fith     „    ..,.. ,  H 


d< 
9 

10 

loi 

Hi 


13110. 


laoEZ. 


d. 
lOi 
10 

0 
1(1 

» 


d. 

d* 

iL 

,{ 

d 

71 

a 

10 

8 

3^ 

H 

II 

9 

81  Jl 

81 

If 

M 

1 

During  the  period  covered  by  the  foregmug  tahle^ 

gi^eany  w<xil  realised  from  1 1  Jd.  to  6d.  The  maximum  pri 

cluriug  1881,  wlum  tlie  nales  opened  at  lOJd,  per  Wk      Ti 

well  rnaintttiued  until  1883,  hut  they  iK^gan  then  t-**  ' 

the  lowf Jit  uiiifket  \vii%  leaehed  in  the  soeorid  series  • 

wtx>l  reidiseil  as  little  a»  (td.  per  lb, ;  at  tlie  end  or 

th*^  prices  had  oousiderably  advanceti^  greasy  wool  hi 

pficefl  have  been  exceetled  only  once  sitice,  which  wad  iil  thw 

Hale*!  of  188^1,  when  the  pnce  obtainwl  for  greasy  wajs  1 1  M      J^ir 

the  price  of  gn^asy  wool  has  ranged  from  lOAd,  at  the  1. 

year  to  GJd*  at  tlie  third  and  lifth  aeries  of  1894,    Tl  ■  * 

opened  at  6|d.,  and,  although  aft^r  that  period  eli. 

phiee^  it  wii8  the  highest  price  reached  doring  the  v*nr. 

pnce  per  bide  fi>r  the  last  seven  yeai-8  was  £14^  whilt*  the  priced 

during  tlie  la-^t  half  of  1894  was  oidy  £10  'is. 

The  state  of  the  wfiol  market   may   improve  ««  th'^  a/lri^ifpij 
itanceM  pasj*  ft  way,  but  a  return   to  the  r 
1871   to  1875,  or  eren  rhof^e  of  1880  to  I 
even  with  the  present  markets,  there  18  n**  eu  i 
tht»  further  extrriibion  of  the  prfKluction  of  w<m 
thi?  ancietil  ^eal^  of  w<x»lKrowing,  prtxluction  i^  now  %U 


A     tl,. 


.1..J      1M      tl. 


ell 


ttiKo  ^  *  Trie  '.vrM)<    ijjtjusTrv  in    imw**'  couni 


PROSPECTS  OF   THE   WOOL  TEADE. 

}\f  tuiknowTi^  it  \vt>ukl  be  hopeless  to  expect  a  nmrked  rise  iii 
e  of  the  Article.  Tlie  establishment  uf  a  market  for  Australiao 
ItiTig  the  teeming  |>opulations  itf  China  atul  Japan,  whei*©  the 
t>f  the  climate  itself  points  out  the  value  of  w<x*l  as  an  article 
ling,  18  an  object  t^iwaixla  which  the  intelligent  glance  of  the 
ipn  of  Au»trah*a  might  well  be  directed. 

satiAfnctury  to  tic»te  that  daring  1K94  the  export  of  wof>l  to  the 

|pit%'ktly  increiL«»Ml  ;  ami  ai though  Japan  and  China  have  not  yet 

very  exti«nsive  purchanen*  of  Australian  wtnil,  stnne  progresjs 

Iti  mmlt*  in  the  right  tlirection.     The  wool  season  of  I8dl  was  a 

i5appointin^  one.     The  amendment  of  the  tariff  in  the  United 

>f  Amnrif'a  had  raisefl  j^rcat  hf>p(^s  f)f  an  increase  in  consuniption 

quarter,  bnt  tho  ni^ccssary  rearrangement  of  trade  eonneiiuenti 

Be  alterations   could  not   be  cffect-ed  ir*   a   moment,  and  it  is 

that  the  benefit  will  l>e  more  apparent  in  1896.     It  might 

Wy  l>e  Rup potted  that  the  continued  fall  in  values  was  due  to 

ilated  sUkjIck,  or,  in  other  wortls,  to  over-suj)ply ;  but  such  is  not 

During  the  last  ten  years  the   average  proportion  which 

iftn*  i-i  supplies  was  some  2  per  cent,  lower  than  in  the  pre\Hous 

and  although  during  the  period    1885-94   the  quantity  of  wool 

111  into  Kiirope  increased  50  per  cent*,  it  appears  that  this  increase 

b  'd  by  a  corresj>onding  growth  of  consumption.     It  is 

bi  .ute  tliat  the  wool  supplies  of  the  world  have  of  late  years 

lio   material    increase,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  an  increase  of 

aon  in  thtt  neuvr  future  ;  for  any  advance  in  the  quantity  of  woo! 

le  from  Austnilia  or  the  Uiver  Plate  will  ]nobal>ly  \te  more  than 

^balanced   by  a   restrictcii  production  in  Great  Britain,   North 

r^  and  the  Continent  of  Europe.     It  is  quite  possible  that  a 

impn3vement  in  the  wool  market  may  \yo  seen  in  the  coming 

h«*n  the  full  effect  of  the  United  Statei*  tariff  ro vision*  and  the 

lerance  of  Jaj>anese  influence  in  the  Ea^st,  m  ith  its  tendency  to 

1  ci\ili*tatic»n,  will  be  satisfactorily  retlectefl. 

a   moot  question  whether  the  climate?  of   New  South  Wales  is 

rtluptiHl  to  the  pHKluction  of  a   combing  than  a  clothing  wool. 

gh  the  fonner  is  looker!  upon  with  most  favour  by  wool-growers, 

trrrifly  rcrognisod  that  there  are  very  large  tracts  of  country, 

.sjdt-bush  predominates,  on  which  it  is  cHtiicult  to 

ig  wool,  and  where  it  will  proljably  be  found  more 

e  by  Wfjot  growers*  to  give  greater  attention  to  the  cultivation 

ng  \^aricty. 

ing  of  coarse^ wool h*d  sheep,  for  the  metropolitJin  market,  18 

'  ^'- rlistricts  along  the  coast.     The  stock  raised  for 

/dly  of  the  Leioestor  and  Linccjn  breecJs,  the 

'      ^  r  rts  a  pniducer  of  fat  lambs. 

y  as  an  article  of  food,   the 

«Ut:t^p  i>  i|Uiie  It?  prohUblu  a»  the  merino. 
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The  quantity  and  value  of  wool,  the  produce  of  each  of  the  ▼« 
Colonies  of  Australasia,  exported  during  the  year  1894.  will  be  Ic 
hereunder.  The  weights  given  are  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  ^ 
was  shipped  in  grease : — 


Colony. 

Qaantlty. 

ValntL 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

lb. 

358,136,996 

136,739,126 

93,415,023 

49.277,717 

9,820.481 

9,176,835 

157,810,237 

£ 
9,011,790 
3.966,134 
2;,gi8,572 
1,275,611 
232,201 
263,422 
4,827.016 

Queensland , , „,.-,.-„,,,, 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Now  Zealand     

Australasia 

814,376,415         22,494,746 

The  figures  are  taken  from  the  Customs  returns  of  the  various  Colon 
the  values  are,  therefore,  as  at  the  port  of  export,  and  are  probaUj 
several  oi  the  Colonies,  notably  Victoria,  somewhat  overstated. 

Cattle. 

Though  still  a  mf)st  important  industry,  cattle-rearing  does  not  i 
occupy  so  prominent  a  place  as  formerly.  The  number  of  homed  ctA 
r<»tunicd  at  the  end  of  each  year  since  1861  is  shown  in  the  sabjoa 
table,  and  it  will  be  noticed  how  great  was  the  decline  in  the  total  fr 
ISTo  to  1885,  though  the  numl)er  has  steadily  increased  since  then>- 


Year. 

Cattle.               i 

Voir. 

Cattle. 

No. 

Na 

IH61 

2.271,923          1 

1878 

2.771.583 

1802 

2,620.383 

1879 

2,914,210 

1863 

2.032,522          1 

1880 

2,580,040 

1864 

1.024.119 

1881 

2,507,348 

ISBi") 

1,961. 9a5          ; 

1882 

1,859,985 

IS66 

1,771.809          1 

1883 

1,610,753 

1867 

1. 728.427 

1S84 

1,425,130 

]HtiS 

1.761,411 

1885 

1,317,315 

1869 

1,7».>,904 

1886 

1,367,844 

lS7i> 

2,ia\0i>6          I 

1887 

1.575.487 

1«71 

2,014,888 

1888 

1,622M7         •^ 

1872 

2,287,660          1 

1889 

1,74I4K        " 

1873 

2.7W.327          ! 

1890 

%mfm    M 

1874 

2.850.699 

1891 

uSSS  m 

1875 

3,134.086 

1892 

1S76 

3,131.013          ] 

1893 

1877 

2,746.385          1- 

ll 

1894 

B 

LOSS  OF  CATTtlS   THKOUGK   SEASO'S* 
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e  figorBS  be  compared  with  the  returns  of  sheep  for  the  same 

will  be  found  that  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  class 

hms  blH^n  nK>st  renmrkahle.     It  is  very  dobatabk  whether  the 

•inn  of  liheep  for  cattle  will  in  the  end  prove  advantageouH  to  the 

ough  there  dtx'«  not  appc^ir  to  be  any  doubt  that  sheep-breeding 

ent  more  profitalile  to  the  individual  owner.     The  inci^ase  in 

of  cattle  depawtured  in  the  Colony  during  1894  was  195,559  ; 

with   1875  there  was  a  decrea.«ie  of  6G8»675.     It  would 

that  the  lowest  point  in  cattle-raising  was  reached 

jifi  doubt,  of  continued  bad  seaiions.     Since  then 

ent  has  been  gradual,  and,  even  if  small,  it  may  be  taken 

^nce  of  the  disposiiirm  of  the  pastoralists  in  some  jmrts  of  the 

%Aj  revert  to  cattle-breeding  \n  place  of  sliprp. 

aiiict  statement  oi  the  Ions  of  cattle  from  disease  and  failure  of 

nd  grass  can  be  made  it*v  twelve  year 8.    Of  the«e  years,  five  may 

dered  aa  having  been  favourable  to  atock,  and  four  disastrous* 

%  thts  other   three  yearM  the  Ins^s  have  not  Ijeen  large.     The 

g  tabli*  sliows  the  «uinl>er  of  cattle  lost  through  unprtjpitiuus 

rir  diaeoML     The  caust?  of  most  of  tht^  losses  was  failure  of  -trra^s 

^r ;  but  in  eome  years,  notably  1890,  the  stockholders  surt*c!red 

by  the  prevalence  of  the  opposite  condition  of  iim  much  rain, 

forms  of  disease  fatal  to  stock  : — 


of  Qfttarftl  dK*rBBM. 


AetUAl  ItlOTMM 


Lots  tbroQ^b  S«MQDfc 


I 


114,900 

64jrK> 

30,000 

82,600 
118,700 
^99,500 

in7,3iM) 
ltKJ,727 


No. 

•219,200 

*2I5,600 

•107,800 

50,d00 

207»64)0 

47.400 

tl8,7C0 

197.400 

197.300 

100.727 

48,393 

195,550 


No, 
334,100 
279.700 
I3S,400 

16,300 

t 
a&,200 

t 
132,100 

t 

t 
44  J  04) 


y'i  lo«i,  or,  irmy,  retyaUirbt 
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The  principal  breeds  of  cattle  now  in  the  Colony  are  the  Darium  i 
Shorthorns,  Hereford,  Devon,  Ayrshire,  Aldemey,  and  crosses  ha 
those  various  breeds.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1894  the  numbers  of  am 
breed,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  were  : — 

Shorthorns — 

Pure  and  stud 68,382 

Ordinary   732,782 

80MM 

Hereford — 

Pure  and  stud 32,793 

Ordinary    249,514 


Devon — 

Pure  and  stud 13,455 

Ordinary 67,572 

81,027 

Black -polled — 

Pure  and  stud 1,506 

Ordinary   3,258 

4,851 

Ayrsliire — 

Pure  and  stud 6,282 

Ordinary   22,614 

28,806 

Others- 
Pure  and  stud  10,643 

Ordinary    32,615 

43,SB8 

Cro8?»es  (estimated) : — 

Shorthorn  and  Hereford 356,881 

Shorthorn  and  Devon 148,020 

Hereford  and  Devon   65,817 

Shorthorn  and  black-polled  16,098 

Ayrsliire  and  Shorthorn 38,318 

Alderney  or  Jersey  and  Shorthorn 473 

Unrecognisable    450,986 

1,077,«» 

Total 2,319,006 

There;  were,  in  addition,  140,403  head  not  classified,  which 
the  most  j)art  in  the  towns. 

Thcro  lijis  Ijeon  a  comparatively  large  incretise  in  the  n\ 
milking  cattle,  as  many  of  the  Ktockowners,  principally  in  the 
districts,  ai-e  turning  their  attention  to  dairying  instead  of 
for  market,  and  it  is  Ix^lieved  that  tins  change  will  oantinM; 
time  become  genond  throughout  the  Colony,  as  dairyings 
can-ietl  out,  yield**  very  siitisfactory  returns.   The  number ol 
is  now  438,211.     Further  particulars  in  regard  to  the  ^ 
will  be  found  on  page  357. 

The  bree<l  of  cattle  throughout  the  Colony  is  al 
result  due  to  the  introduction  of  good  Btod  ll 


IMrORTS  OP   CATTLE. 
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Jn  selection.     Catilts  are  for  the  most  part  kept  in  paddoclcs, 

'  thr  UtUil  numWr  in  the  Colony  1,995,543  are  ptMld<>cked^  272J49 

opt»n  runs,  and  the  remainder,  168,823,  are  depa-Htured  Ix^th  ways, 

ring  thn  year  l>^94,  140  pui-e-bred  cattle^ — 80  bulls  and  60  cows — 

"mported»  chierty  fn:»jn  the  other  Colonies  of  the  ^roup.     linporta- 

from  Euintpo  and  America  were  prohibit^I  for  many  yenrs,  owin^ 

natural  dread  of  the  Bt*>ck owners  lest  their  herds  fthould  Cfin tract 

which  have  devastated   the   cattle  of  other  countries.      The 

bition  was  renniveil  in  1888,  and  cattle  are  now  admitted  after 

quarantine.     The  number  so  admit t4?d  in   1 8D4,  included  in  the 

t  tij;ures,  wils  9,  viz,,  1  Hereford,  2  Dev^n,  and  2  Jersey  bulls,  and 

py  oiAVS. 

numl»er  of  broe<ling  cows  in  1894  was  estimated  at  922, 000^  of 

438,211    wer»?    dairy    cows*       The   calves   branded    numbered 

|Si'2.     A«  the  i*e;i*(on  was  not  unfavourable,  at  least  80  per  cent,  of 

w«*u1d  have  been  a  rea»i»nable  expectation.     It  is,  therefore,  plain 

a  hirge  number  t»f  instances  the  calves  have  not  reache<l  the  age 

tlicy  are  usuiilly  branded*     This  was  certainly  the  case  with  a 

proportion  of  thn  calve-i  dropjied  by  what  are  tenned  dairy  cowh. 


Horses. 

tralujiia  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  breedljig  of  most  descriptions 
,  iinrl  attentiiin  Ynin  hmg  been  directed  to  this  industry.  At  an 
peri<Kl  the  hUick  of  Australian-bred  horses  was  enriched  by  tho 
tation  of  sonui  excellent  thorou|j[ld>rcd  Arabians  fnjm  India  ;  and 
l^ti  nam**  which  was  ticquit'ed  by  the  horKcs  of  Australia  was 
Be  to  tliin  cause.  The  abundance  of  ojood  pasture  everywhere 
i  also  contributetl  to  such  a  result.  Tiie  native  kangartKvj^^niss, 
ally  whcji  in  .seed,  is  full  of  saccharine  nxatter,  and  young  stock 
-11/  ntly  up<Mi  it.  This  abundance  of  natural  provendrr  allowed 
I ^e  in  the  stock  of  the  settlers,  which  would  have  been  a 
Mn,i;ije  had  it  not  V>cen  that  the  general  cheapness  of  horses  led 
:  of  the  canons  of  breeding.  In  consequence  of  the  discovery 
l)ecame  very  high  paced.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
lice  would  have  been  favourable  U*  the  lireed  of  horses,  and 
In  VicUjria.  In  this  Colony,  however,  it  was  farother- 
ihe  stock  of  New  South  Wales,  including  n  large 
ht  "  valuable  breeding  mares,  was  Uikcn  by  Victoria, 

[i  r  twenty  years  after  the  gold  rush  the  horses  of 

!,      One  ehvss  of  stock  only  (»scaped — the 
Illy  improved   both   by  tlio   importation 
;  from   Kn^iand,  and  l>y  the  judicious  selection  of  raares. 
fiimiisi Ji^rifiof.  .Mul^l   ilwiut  the  year  1870.  since  which  year 
■ment  in  all  clfisses  of  ln>rses.     The 
>u  L  u  V^  iiioB  haa  Ixseii  steadily  increasing  since 
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I  ^83p  And  now  Btambi  at  5 1  ?« 4  S  L 
under  existing  conditkms could  > 
as  will  be  pointed  out  below,  th* 
over^8Up{4y  is  that  borsics  are  exu    i 
horsee  were  sold  at  auctinn  dvirin- 
gpod  draught  boivtee  at  £10  a  head. 


This  tR  fiir  fthow*  thi»  r»i 


I  <  i  tinii}i ;  sound, 
>!♦.>  M  an  aveni^ 


Y«ftr. 

Bomm, 

T«. 

Ua^ 

m       ' 

So. 

1S75 

357,696 

1885 

34«g|  J 

1876 

3mj,703 

1880 

1877 

:^2H,\50 

1887 

300l0oi^l 

1S78 

83NI,4ad 

1888 

4ii.snd^H 

1S79 

3eCk.088 

1880 

430.7TIH 

1890 

a95»9B4 

1890 

444.  [lEt^H 

18S1 

998^577 

1891 

469.647H 

18S2 

328.026 

1892 

18S3 

328.964 

18113 

4B9LSSII^I 

la&i 

a3747i: 

IdM 

AU^ISI^ 

The  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  horsos  has  hemn  not  | 
211  per  cent,  during  the  whole  period  cov**n^fl  hy  thpft^jorej 
the  increase  of  population  has  been  at  tlr 

For  purposes  of  classification  the  horses  ^  :         • 
into  draught,  light- harness,  and  saddle  horses^  the  numbers  oft 
cular  kind  being  as  follovra  : — 


Onm, 

TboflOUirhlifvtL 

OnllMci.            r^mL 

Dmught 

Lij.'ht-hMik«i  ... — «. 

Ko. 
3a,W7 

iai»438 
115^228 
17^480 

laMM 

S12;,m 

Totikl 

73*913 

426,156 

MMW 

There  warn  alao  1BJ13  horses  not  retamed  to  the  Stoek  ilic|HM 

and  n        "  ted  from  the  claaeifi cation.  ^ 

Tl]  i  ecially  Jidapted  for  the  breediuK  aC  i 

liMnMt»  hoiM^  and  it  >'vil  whether  tUeae  |>artii!!iilw 

Afislraltftri  li^rse*'    af*  f^irpaa^ed.     Hi*  btiali 


and  H 
ifidoii 
when  thr 


u£  makii 


zi|;  and  rajiid  jo 
.iilry ;  and  ml 


h. 


•mviiiiik 
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biw  been  duo  to  breeilmg  from  wesdy  narea  for  racing 
and  to  thf^  Cftfbet  of  drougbt, 
pproximate  jmrnWr  of  auitnikls  fit  for  market  daring  ibe  present 


mV 


'inrtM f*^,,... 27»735 

<e§ ^.......„....    44,314 

iMW  horstHi ,^.- 2S»508 


Tot&l 100,557 

t  IS  estimateci  tbat  25,27*5  are  suitable  fur  the  Tndinn  aiul 
The  totAl  number  leaving  the  Colony  for  mjirkets oat- 
ItraJia  during  1894  was  only  1«163,  The  demand  for  bonces  in 
oiinsiderable,  and  Australia  is  a  natural  murket  from  whicb 
may  be  derived ;  but  only  895  bortieg  were  shipped  from  ihiA 
p  India  during  1894.  The  speculation  of  sending  horses  to  T »  t 
w*n  tfi  uukny  riskR,  as,  apsvrt  fnini  the  dangers  of  the  vn 
1  ^int)*  as  to  the  stuck  l>eiiig  ac<?*»pted.     Owing, 

.i  mand,  it  bcis  not  been  found  advantageous  to 
ia  any  gr^»%t  extent  except  for  local  requirements. 

PaSToHAI*   PftOPERTV. 

'    '*      ji  tJie  largest  fiictor  in  the  weaitb,  not 
of  all  tbo  oth#*r  pnnoipnl  Cnlimi»*i*of 


tludiug  liind,  lUij  r  V  ttud  piaiiU  »>-'*  ^t^l  i 

1895   to  Ix?   XI  'JO,   of    which   £i'  > 

due  uf  Und,  i;-t7,K4U,OUU  that  of  iniproveroents  and 
[),000  that  of  stock.     The  value  of  land  and  stock 
^tluring  the  pa«t  few  years. 

itock  dt»eg  not  include  dairy  rnttle  and  swine ;  if  theac 
the  amount  would  be  £20,27^,000,  and  the  total  value  of 
'      £120415.000.     In  the  alx)ve  i^turns  ia  included 
iLi#fnts  on  Crown  land*  under  lea^e  to  Uie  pastiiral- 
vtiir  under  review  was  estiiuated  to  be  X9,340,2*H4. 
^f)f  f  hr  lrns<*ii  latid  ift^of  course,  excluded  from  the  gem^ral 
'  industry  it  m  ditHcult  to  arrive  at 
«   return  from  pastoral  pursuits  as  at 
aon  ,  tin?  *Sy<itiey  values  are,  however,  more  eaiiity 
ar«>   tlH-ri'fnr*'   L:r^i-'fi   in  fAw  frA]^>\v\uii  r.vtinj;Lt<v 
turn  for 

ie      i*^      t:,: :.      ..,, :..     .,        ,::..    ,.    .       .,;    ,      .;J 

ng  aair 


ij«,  the  return  was  £1^00,000;  a»d  from 
»'»  '"    tH       ^f  fix»in  the  total  jui<t  givt'u 
i  13  arrived  at  of  tbe  t^Uition 

•  }r  me  yrjif  i  ■-.'  1.    The  €*stimateil  return  falU 
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feur  short  of  the  return  obtained  in  former  yearn,  in  ycptlc 
that  3,070,000  sheep  were  slaughtered  for  taUow,  a  moae  df\ 
of  surplus  stock  that  has  onlj  recently  been  revived. 

The  number  of  stcjck  in  each  Colony  at  the  close  of  tbo  year  18 

approximately  as  follows  :■ —  ~ 


Cotony- 

8he©p»            1 

Cattle. 

1 

New  South  Wales    

No. 

56,977,270 

Ki.l«0,04a 

lU.587,fl91 

7,325.003 

2,132,311 

1,727,200 

20,230.829 

No. 
2,4(i5,4n 

l77,(KiS* 

im4,o:i4 

1 

4  44.1 

HA 

Tktoria 

tjueeoftland    ., 

South  AuBtralia     ,.... 

iWestem  AiistrtLlia    *.....* 

^ftainania    ,    .*,..., 

Kcw  Zealand  .                      ... 

Australatna 

121,161,247 

13,:tl0,S78 

Km% 

The  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  runs  in  the  Colony  rluriiifl 
1894  was  47*431,  of  which  40,891  were  enclosed,  tv^^^  » 
unenclosed  ;  23,180  of  the  enclo«ed  runs  were  pr^ 
paddocks,  and  14,351  were  only  partially  subdiviurir      h 

Ifrised  in  these  ht^ldings  w^as  appi-oxiniately  158,50U,00() 
40,000,000  acres  being  freeludd,  and  1  i8,50U 
State,     The  improvements  eilecied  on  pastni  i  (i| 

-:itt  £47,840,000.     Of  this  sum,  fencing  al> 

l6^0»500  miles  without  wire  netting,  at  iin 

lamounting  t*.  £^'7,460,000  ;  and  15,000  oiiJ' 
I  vera  ^'e  eo8t  uf  £70  per  mile,  amounting  to  1 
watering fitook  numljere<l  TiI^GoO^  at  an  average  value  of  £7*1 ;  j 
were  36,8 11  excavated  tanks,  worth  on  an  average  £IH7  ;  wl| 
8unk  or  bored  nuaiber*Kl  4,005,  the  average  value  of  i 
tluis  the  total  of  all  chuns  was  £4,623,751),  of  tjuiki^  M,^ 
wells  £736,020.     The  value  of  improvement*?  tknd  plant  ot 
specified  waMi  about  £7,085,673, 

PlTBLIC   ^V ATKKINtJ    i^L^Vt'ESW 

The  Public  Watering  Places  Act  of  1881  (48  Via,  Nn.  1ft)  { 
operation  on  tlie  Ist  January  of  that  year.      H\ 
^truction  and  administration  of  the  j»rtf»si:ni  b^rt. 
placpa  are  entruM^l  to  the  Minister  of  ^ 
carried  out  uri'-^"»'  *^"'  '!'.■- ■*"■'-.♦'  -f  -  ^n^.. 

The  fir«t 
the  Kallara  ^^aMMii  ifi  i.^^.^     i 
nejir  a  tnud  nprin^,  and  after  I 
r««io  26  feei  above  th«  curb,  and  ih*'  tUjy^  iiai. 


FUBLIC   WATERING  PLACES, 
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[iced  lK>rincr  in  1883  :  but  in  189L 


I  the  ] 


WVUitiment  first  commencea  nonng  m  l5^.1  ;  but  m  it^'Ji,  on  tbe  recom- 
mendation of  the  officer  in  charge^  all  the  Government  augers  were 
vitluii*awn  from  the  field,  and  since  that  date  the  work  has  been  done  by 
OQQtract,  The  prices  paid  vary  somewhat,  the  range  being  from  XI  2s. 
to£l  10s,  for  the  first  500  feet,  £1  2s,  to£l  153.  up  to  i,000feet>  £1  2s. 
to  £2  up  to  1,500  feet,  £1  2s.  to  £2  2h.  6d,  up  to  2,000  feet,  and  from 
£2  lOa.  to  £3  10s.  for  depths  tip  to  2,750  feet. 

Public  watering  places  are  established  on  all  the  main  stock  routes  of 
tbe  Colony,  These  works  consist  of  dams,  wells,  and  artesian  b4)res,  and  at 
the  present  time  130  tanks,  3 1  dams  or  reservoirs,  29  wells,  and  IH  artesian 
bores  are  in  existence.  The  tanks  have  a  capacity  of  np  to  5,000,000 
gallons,  and  in  depth  they  ranf^e  li-om  1 5  to  20  feet  They  are  so  construc- 
ted as  to  l^e  fed  during  rainy  wefithor  by  surface  dmins.  The  soil  from  the 
excavations  is  embanked  around,  in  order  toafibrd  shelter  from  the  wind, 
ftnd  so  lessen  evaporation,  and  also,  where  tfie  contour  is  favourable,  to 
■uerve  water  alxive  the  ground  surface.  The  total  storage  capacity  of 
^H tanks  and  wells  above  mentioned  may  be  set  down  at  450,000,000 
^■DDS,  and  the  wells,  if  regularly  worked,  will  yield  a  total  of  400,000 
^Btms  per  day.  Except  at  those  dams  and  reservoirs  which  are  of  large 
Httit  and  capacity,  stock  are  not  allowed  direct  access  to  the  tanks, 
^^ftre  admitted  to  troughs  which  are  filled  by  means  of  service 
^Broirs,  into  which  the  water  is  raised  by  various  methods— steam, 
^K,or  wind  power.  There  have  l>een  erected  54  steam  pumps,  93 
^^Kps  worked  by  horse-power,  and  1  windmill,  tlio  remainder  being 
^^■1  watering  places,  or  supplied  by  hand-power.  From  the  wells  the 
^^Kr  is  mostly  drawn  by  whims  and  self-acting  buckets.  In  addition 
^|be  above  souix^e.s  of  supply,  there  are  15  Government  artesian  bores 
^Hhe  stock  routes  in  the  north  western  conier  of  the  Colony;  the  daily 
^Kl  from  these  is  approximately  6,000,000  gallons. 
^M  the  dams,  tanks,  wells,  and  bores  in  existence,  105  have  been  let 
■llease  for 5  ye^rs,  at  rentals  ranging  from  £!  to  £12G,  the  total  rental 
Bearable  by  the  State  being  £3,452,  After  being  adverti.ned  in  the 
mCittt nvtent  Gazette  and  the  locai  newspapers,  the  leases  are  submitted 
V  tmblic  tender,  the  condition  being  that  the  tenant  must  constantly 
Moer  reside  at  the  watering  place  himself  or  pro\^de  a  resident  eare- 
■Her.  In  either  case  he  may  take  st<:ick  on  agistment  and  depasture  a 
ktain  numlter  of  his  own  on  the  lands  appertaining  to  the  lease,  and 
■^  IB  .also  enct»uraged  to  cultivate  and  improve  such  lands.  He  is 
fcmitted  to  charge  a  fixed  scale  for  watering  stock,  viz. :  Id.  per  head 
■lliorBeB,  Id.  for  cattle,  4d.  for  camels,  \d.  for  goats  and  pigs,  and  Is. 
^■00  or  portion  of  100  sheep.  Water  may  also  be  sold  for  domestic 
^Bosea  sit  6d.  |>er  100  gallons.  Seven  public  watering  places  have  lieen 
^B|d  under  the  authority  of  trustees  or  municipal  councils,  this  course 
Hv  permitted  by  the  Act  when  expedient.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
^Eanis  And  waterholes  are  open  t-o  the  public  without  any  fee  or 
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Live  Stock  of  the  WaKLD. 

The  Utest  figures  which  have  come  to  hand  resp<?rtTTii;  the  flooli 
herds  of  the  world  refer  to  larious  years  fi-t»m  1  s 
i^ven  herewith.     The  important  part  which  tliow  *. 
to  play  in  tlie  wool  markets  of  the  world  will  be  beitisr  tmd 
the  character  of  the  wool  produced  in  AustrnliA  is  timiic 
compaiisoD,  as  well  tks  the  actual  nuoiber  nf  aheep  tlepnjttorfHi ; 


Oontdnviit. 


Cattle. 


I 


Europe. 

Asia  — 
Africa  . 

Americii 


No, 
104,106,000 

70.a=iO,(KK) 

8,203,000 

117,249,000 


Ati«trala»ia 13,310,000 


No. 
34,865,000 

4,443,(K)f» 

7lM,(iO0 

21,920.000 

U891,0O0 


No. 

iU.4»9.O0O 

7l,ri69,000 

60.19*20,000 

143,5$}  ,000 

121,161,00(1 


Total 313.7S4,000      03,840,000  1011,730,000 


_nve  a  more  definite  iden  of  the  c!^ 
♦  w  ?ir»tith  Wales,  thp  following' 
from    l8G0th«  ill 
the  Colony.       Fin 
the  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses  ai*e  expressed  in 
is,  allovanec  has  been  made  nt  die  rat^  of  ten  mIh 
larj;e  stock,  so  that  the  total  shows  what  would 
had  the  €.*attle  and  horses  been  i*eplaced  by  theii 
There  is  also  shown  tho  number  of  acres  of  land  : 
fehf?ep  of  the  totals  thus  founds  as  well  as  the  numtw-i 
head  of  the  population  : — 


M 


other  linck 

A«                      i 

Yaw. 

«iac9». 

KX|tf4ncQ  In 

ToUL 

teiiiuolih«»p. 

1 

No, 

No. 

No. 

.^      1 

1         1900 

5,119.163 

26,600,830 

32.719,»93 

P         tSR5 

S. 132,511 

22,444.920 

3(».577,431 

r        1  ^  -  M 

'^  ••■-♦8,685 

25,336,930 

4i,n35,ai5 

4  70 

J  : ' 

:i«»4 

M.ai7,8io 

MO/27K744 

3^> 

IS^iO 

...  ......   . , ,. 

'-.-  ---  ::i\\ 

St>^ 

1SS5 

■ 

-G 

3t. 

1x90 

' 

1 

^2b 

T>lS%\BKh  IN  8 J 

On  ihe  -  ''-I'v  '^■-  ■-■■•I-  ■  •  ^'— '  ^'^^,*'.  \ 
dii 
beep  Immi  uvvu  ufiwunwu  in  Uiii<  Luioiij'  1 
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th(*  wfiolfj  of  Ati??trrilasia  18  at  present  exe»ipt  from  tlii»  uialjidyf 
i    rn  AuHtraUft,  where  it  exists  to  a  vei^  di/;(ht 
of  sheej*  from  Western  Australia  into  New 
}[[  prrthihitefL     There  iire  sixty-four  nheep  districts  in 
,  and  f^mt-rot  has  heeti  noticed  in  f<.)rty  districts,  altri- 
^a&j  running  on  low  rich  pasture,  and  contAj,fion.     In 
•^  aheep  were  atfeeted  with  fluke,  through  wet  deasons, 
Nv  Hw ampy  gruuiitl,  uuMiund  country,  and  wet  paature* 
lit   thirty-livfj  diHtrict^,  to  the  extent  of  aJu^ut  14  p<?r  cent., 
Dried   tfi  hiirti  been  infected  with  wurius,  attributed  by  ihe 
ictcirsi   U*  thr»  fretjucnt  sumnjer  rains  foUowing  *m  a  wet 
Tf  which  IcJWfn^-d  thr^  nutrition  }u   tlie  pasture  and   lowered   fhr 

of  tii<»  hi  le  lit  the  same  time  the  mnisture  ;i 

Lid  a  large  <  ^nt  and  inoreAse  of  the  worms.    Tin 

%lmv  <J^.i  ■---  li  ,     J mhth^Sii  also  contributed  U»  no  »light^ 

the  «preia*l  vi  tin^  diLviM*,     Anthrax,  although  there  have 

[fKi  jierioui^  outbreiUcH,  has  app*?nred  on   many  stations,  but  tiie 

^Ttcn   tlii^   di£eii:(e   have   been  euuipuratively   small.      A   disease 

bUilig   Hvrr  rot    hits  a-fTeetod  sheep   in  several   dintricta  very  fiar 

,  aon  it  i^  believed  that  it  is  attributable  tx:*  tlie  same  cauaea^ 


It  horses. 

iialt  had  I 

atrKUs  it  uibuite.*.  coubidircd   l>j    tlit   Uo^t^rjimvnt  Vt*t<i  riii^iry 
be  due  to  tlie   pre^ience  of   intestiual  parasites.      Prurigo  ^ 
"►give  ttvuble  in   (ht*  cuitstal  di^trict^.     In  twenty-two  dis- 
were  attacked  wiili  strangles,   l)ut  only  in  a  mild  foj'm. 
,  eommonly  known  /is  '*  |jink-eye,'*  wjig  reprirted  from  <inly  tw^o 
fllimdiTJi  ha«  not  appeared  sine**  it  w^aa  discovered  among 
li  had  arrived  from  America  in  Novemlwr,  1891,  j^ix  ] 
i>e  <lestroyed,     A  contiiderable  number  of  horses  ou  the 
rUn^  wot^  attacked  during  the  year  with  an  aflfeotion  of  th«? 
ill  many  aises  resulted  in  total  blindness.     Tlic  cau&e  of 
at  bjEH  not  yet  bemi  dtsteniuned.     The  number  of  hoi^ses  lost 
r^ccvlent  aufl    1  ^^d  a-s  9,024. 

fpj^rd  tii  o>i*  »nia  wass  reported  from  thirty* 

+    iu  UiO  other  distncts  tbe  ent 
tj^e.     In  Boveral  of  the  infected 
was  attributed  to  tlie  introduction  ot  ciittie 
vet  with  travelling  stock  from   that  Colony ; 
N  here*  the  disease  occurred  the  cause  was 
<*  is  report^  to  havis  killed  667  heail, 
LUir     Symptomatic  anthrax,  or  "  bhick- 
1^*  '"•'    '■  *nctii.      Uattle  to  the  number  ot 

'*foQr  I  ^ed  to  have  died  frtim  cancer ; 

iliitdcts  arc!  jiportcu  outbreaks  of  ophthalmia  resulting 
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in  37  deaths.     Ten  deaths  from  i-ed  water  wprr*  rrxiortt''d  in  rmi 
Tu^»e^cuii^siB  carried  off  3»150  in  tiurtjr^ 
fix)m  B/itiijg  supposed  pi>i8oniiu3platits  wet        j 

XTiider  the  provisions  of  the  Diseases  in  Sheep  Act  of  1 H66  i 
No.  16),  and  the  Amending  Acts  of  187H  md  1H82  (41  VicJ 
and  46  Vic,  Ko.  5),  the  Colony  is  divided  into  sixty-foar 
tricta,  the  boundaries  tif  which  artj  defined  by  pi '    ' 
disiriut  n   Board   of  five  directors  is  annunlly  • 
owners,  all  who  posses.^  more  than  5UDali' 
Ko  eh'cted.     Owners  of  over  10,000  and 

■  ■-■ ;  over  20,000  and  under  30,000,  three  voLt:a  .  ^mi  ih<j 
■  than  30,000,  four  votes,     In  addition,  thrrr  nro  a  rh 
and  inspectors,  who  are  appointed  hy  the  C' 
power  to  enter  on  any  run  at  any  time  and  tx 
In  order  to  provide  funds  for  this  work,  all  sheep' 
pay  a  contribution  of  XI  per  1,000  or  pjrti<jn  **^  '  ' 
owMung  less  than  500  sheep  are  exempt 

Every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  the  intruuut  u^mi  ^.-i  uifij 
outride  the  Colony,  and  all  imfmrtationnj  of  live  p.lc<<?k   nw 
by  the  Imported  Stock  Act  of  1871   (35  Vic,  No.  6), 
ing  Act  passed  in  1884  (48  Vic,  No*  12),  it  was  made  I 
canes,  to  suspend  the  operation  *tf  the  pnncipal  Art  f*»r  , 
rMPOfiing  six  months;  and  at  the  present  time  all  st.i>  ' 

1>  may  bo  introduce<I  fixym  any  other  Australiiui  Colo 
''.\     lern  Australia,  without  undergoing  i|uarautine,     Tbw  , 
of  cattle^  «heep,  and  swijie  is  prohibiteii  from  all  fureigu 
colonies,  but  is  permitted  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireli 
deer,  and  otlier  nnuinants  may  only  l*e  lande<l  in  tjuamatil 
for  a  zoological  societ>\     The  master  of  a  vessel  arrivinjj  " 
Wales  with  foreign  live  stock  nn  hoard  is  requirinl^  tog« 
^Uttendant  on  the  animals  on  the  voyage^  to  make  a  dis 
iheir  health,     The  stock  are  then  examined  W  nn  ir 
veterinary  surgeon,  and,  if  pronounced  free  fii 
by  water  to  the  i^uarantine  ground.    Here  hoi 
[ittie,  aheep,  goat.%  deer,  buffaloes,  and  other  rumin 
90  days;  swini%  60  days  ;  and  dogs,  6  months,     In 
i|uarantined  during  the  last  five  years  wa^  aa  followB  >^^ 
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to  the  animals  shown  abKive,  five  gcwits  w  ere  quarantine 
knd  uDH  pig  i?i  1S94.  If  stock  on  ftrrival  is  found  to  Lh^  in- 
le  auimaJa  an*  in  certain  cases  at  onci*  H(*stro}reil,  antj  in  others 
k  tlif!  Chief   Inii|>eetor  may  dii'ect.      I'lidor  i\m  provision,  six 

rrg  from  glandei-s  and  farcy,  wei-e  destroyed  in  c|Uarttntine 

Mitions  f<*r  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  live  fiff^ck 

t^ikon  under  the  Aniiuala  Infectious  Disease's  Act  of 

,  No*  17)»  whicit  nmkcK  it  illegal  for  perHDiis,  unlcj^s  s|iocially 

f  MiuiHter  for  Liiuds,  Ut  keepi^r  propagate  disease  niitTolifP. 

(  animals  therewith. 

ccadonally  been  found  suflTeringfrom  tuberculosis,  cantti. 
catarrhal  pneumonia. 


ly  large  canuvorous  animal  in  Austmlia  at  all  dangerous  to  &tr»ck 
urttive  dog  ;  but  animaU  which  cimsunie  tlie  jiaaturage, 
t8,  wallflbies,  hares,  and  rabbits,  are  erjually  deemed 
Mt  1>o  noxious,    The  rabbi ti*  are  the  gi^eatest  pest;  at  one 
J00,000,000  acres  were  infested  with  them,  ami  25/i80,UOO 
in  one  year,  and  their  skins  paid  for  by  the  Oovrrn- 


Rt  found  their  way  into  this  Colony  from  Victoria,  wheiv 
liix»ratc<l   upiwaixls   of     thirty    years  ago    in    the   CJe^-loug 
'Their  prcKonce  first  attracted  serious  attention  in  liHSl,  when, 
e«8-in'lieply  to  the  CJovernor'»  speech  at  the  o|3ening  of 
egret  was  expressed  that  the  Ministerial  programme  did 
|ii  bill   to  deal  with  them.     Although  this  suggestion  was 
}ie  tiujo  it  was  laatU?,  complaints  bt-gan  to  be  heard  in  the 
eomtrr  of  the  Coluuy  of  the  damage  being  done  l»y  tfie 
multiplied  so  rapidly  that  in  1HM2  they  were  to  Ije  met 
I  of  the  holdings  having  frontages  to  the  ^l  un'ay*    Attempts 
with  them  under  the  P/iAtures  and  8t<x*k  Protection  Act 
Qal,  and  on  th*^   1st  May,    1H83,  a    Bill  having   for   it*! 
I  destruction  i>ecJMne  law,     This   Act   (IG  Vic>,  No,    H), 
**  Riiljbit  Nuisance  Act,''  provided  for  the  compulsory 
ntbbitti  by  the  occupnntM  uf  the  land^.  who  were  U)  receive 
Bii  a  fund  raiiied  by  an  annual  tax  upon  stockowners*.    Tbih 
r„.A^nu^^^    Mr^a   fn„u   the    bst  May,    1^<^3,    to   thi^ 
L3  rept*aled,  it  wai*  8upj»lemfmt<'d  by 
I  on>-  ilnrenup,     Tlip  following  table  shows 
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the  amotint  of  aBsettusent  and  Ooycinimi^nt  coQtrtbttlliMiii  dii 
yfiftr  the  Act  was  in  operatiou  : — 


T«. 

Govcmuteui 

tmt*                    &<>cnilMil 

18S3(fn>ml8tMiiy) 
M^t    ,.,. 

£ 
490 

llSJll 
210.594 

1S88 

Tot»l  ^1 

•'J 

4.714a 

, 

itt»s7 , *,, 

83i.is;^ 

In  additioa  to  this,  the  occupants  of  tli 
pt!r  ami*  of  the  expenditure  incurred  in  ^ 
totnJ  cost  dun  tig  the  abovenientioried  periud  • 

The  Rabbit  Aet  of  I8i)0  (54  Vic,  No,  20)  r  ^  ij 

thoiie  provisions  of  the  PHstures^  and  Stock  Protttction  Act  ( 
1 1 )  rehiting  to  mbhits.     It  also  provided  for  the  pn >.  1  r*  i . , .  t  ;^ 
to  time  of  Land  Districts  as  **  inf«Tti*d/'  ami  for  t 
the  wi-ection  of  nibbit-proof  fences.     From  tiie  Int  J  uij  . 
Deceiulx^r,    1894,    tlie   li^tate   expenditure  on  aecoaut   til 
only  X22,7CI.  almost  the  whi:ile  of  which  haa  1 
erection  of  rabbi t'-pro<»f  netting,     In  Augu8t»   l> 
otfered  a  rewaid  of  Xt25»000  to  any  per^m  who  would 
proce-sii  for  the  effectual  i^xte  run  nation  of   tike  ^^f  ;  hn* 
subsequenLly  withdrawn.     Conferences  o^ 
on  the  subject  of  rribliit  destruction  were  1] 

IKKG  ;and  April,  \Hm. 

A  lino  of  rabbit-proof  fencing  exhr^«!,^  fn^iti  X  o*nniJ!ri»«. 
quarie  River,  to  Bourke,  on  the  i 
thence  t«j  Barn*"^""    ■  finn,.  »  L - 
£82  per  luiK 

tht*  Wf'Htem  raii>vav  nw  \"  iMism  >, 
the  miutht*ni  Hue  tci  Corowa^  the  fenr 
Uj  support  the  wire-netting.     The  len 

t*>    Barrin^nn    is   70ri   niile^.     The   \s  \\ 

fn»ni  Corn  ^  <  ine  is  17 

Mill  til      *f  K"f»  for  f  I 


darv 
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pAwtures  and  Stock  Prrtu^ctioii  Act  (44  Vic*  No,  11)  and  th© 
ifKling  Act  (45  Vic,  Na  2Z)  provide  for  the  appointment  in  eftch 
I  district  of  eight  cUrectors^  of  whom  live  are  the  sheep  dii^c torn  for 
listrict  ;uid  three  are  owners  of  l^trge  stock,  elected  annually  by 
i  uf  not  less  than  ten  hemi,  Tliose  whose  stock  do  not  exceed  500 
omljer  are  entitled  to  one  vote  ;  those  who  have  from  r>00  to  2,000, 
wo  votes  ;  from  2,000  to  5;Q00,  three  votefi ;  and  owners  of  upwards 
~  10.  four  votes.  Power  is  given  to  these  directors  to  take  measures 
are  the  destructiftn  within  their  districts  of  all  noxious  animals, 
I  pay  as  rewards  for  such  de^itinction,  by  way  of  bonus,  Hueh  sums 
ft,y  be  fixed  by  the  Board  from  time  to  time.  The  inspeet<>rK  of 
I  act  in  their  respective  districts  as  inspectors  under  this  Act.  To 
'  into  etTect  the  various  provisions  of  the  Act,  assessments  arc  levied* 
din^  in  the  annual  aggregate  3d,  per  head  fif  large  st^»ek  and 
head  of  sheep.  Ownere  of  less  than  100  sheep  or  10  head  of 
I  stock  aifj  exempted.  The  amount  of  assessment  collected  during 
was  £3[>,467. 

'  Uid  de«truction  of  noxious  animals  other  than  ni-bbits,  the  amount 

nent  paid   by   stockowners   in    1894    was   £39,447,  aiul   the 

%t  actually  expended  Xi4,695,  the  difference  being  made  up  of  the 

nment  subsidy  and  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  some  of 

tl  boards  from  previous  years.     The   riund>er  of  kangaro<is  de- 

C.J  ,i..r,r.rr  thc  yeaf  was  11,630  ;  of  wallabies^  7116,667;  wallaroon, 

^  rats,  238,825  ;  wombats,   7i>  ;  bandicoots,  2,167  ;  pady- 

»  ».785 ;  wild  pigs,  25,851 ;  hares,  70^,581 ;  native  dogs,  1 1,27 Q; 

miis^  3,471  ;  eagle-hawks,  4,874  ;  chjws,  58,962  ;  emus,  918;  and 

52.     Tlie  loss  of  stock  from  native  dogs  is  reported  to  have  been 

121  sheep,   valued  at  £25,334  ;  while   the   los.s   itroiu   tame  dogs  la 

tied  at  54,496  sheep,  valued  at  £10,206. 

be  reward  paid  for  scalps  of  n«jxiouH  animals  ditiers  greatly  according 

,  and  is  determined  by  the  various  Boards.     The  prices  paid 

were  as  follow: — For  kangaroos,  from  Id.  to  6d.;  wallaroos, 

raJhibies,  from  Id.  to  4d  :  pady melons,  from  Id.  to  6d.;  liareB^  from 

6d,;  kangaroo   rats,  from    Id.   to  6d.;    bandicoots,   2d.  and  3d.; 

dogs,  from  10s.  to  60s.;  pups,  from  2s.  6d.  to  10s.;  opossums,  Id.; 

biga,  3d.  and  9d.;  eagle-hawks,  from   6d.  to  os,;  emus,  from  3d.  to 

jvrs,  from  Id.  to  6d.;  and  foxes,  from  10s.  to  208. 

Dairy  pARMrNG, 

kry  tai'i"ing  has  made  progress  of  late  years,  and  there  is  every 
ct    of   itH   developing  into   a   most    important   industry.      The 

Ittction   of  the  factory  systi^m  in   convenient   centres,   the   gr^eat 

rementa    clfected    in    daiiy    appliances,    and   the    establishment 

crt  railway  communication  with  8ytlney,  have  done  much  towarrls 

>iiig    the  industry.      Dairy   farming    i.^  not   now,   as   formerly, 

confined  to  farmers,  as  many  graziers  in  a  large  way  of  biisines.^, 
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f»spedally  iii  the  coastal  disti*icti4,  have  bitely  turned  tlii 
U>  tlip  mdu8tn%  and  are  likely  to  Htid  it  pmfit-ahle     WU^ 
s^-^teni  Wits  titst  iutrijduced  the  fjicturias  w^iva  ujostly  civ 
fJie  process  of  cream  sepa ration  and  hutter  nKiking  Vf¥. 
together.     This  arraiif^einpnt  is  jLrraduaUy  dying  nut,  and 
fai^tfiriesH,  fod  by  niinicrous  separating  places  cnUrxl 
takintj:  the  place  of  the  others.     The  advantages  to  he  gain 
change  aie  considerable— a  butter  of  more  uniform  rinaHtj 
each  centre,  and  ihei'c  is  a  i*od action  in  the  cost  of 
to  the  greater  *|uantity  made  and  the  impmved  aj  < 
frigeratonv  which  the  larger  estalilishinents  can  pn>Iitcih[y  pnr 

Most  of  the  nativt?  gi*aHf<es  are  pirticularly  suit^'^l"  ♦'' 
as  they  possess  milk  producing  as  well  as  fattmiin^' 
ness  of  the  winter  season  enables  dairymen  to  avoiii  in. 
of  stiill  feeding,  and  although  a  certain  amount  of  wintiT  fo 
it  is  given  to  the  cattle  in  the  tields.     Tlio  crops  mo>»t  pc 
purpose  are  maize,  barley,  oats,  rye,  lucerne,  and  the  liro« 
8r)rghuoi  nr  planter':=^  friend-     Ensilage,  idtln  > 
cows,  is  not  ns€*d  so  generally  as  it  shoukf  be,  tl 
that  there  were   cjoly  l^  pit  and  Gl?  stack  nih^n  n 
alii^gether  fi,21 1  Urns  of  ensilage.     The  area  of  lur, 
food  and  permanent  artiticially'Sown   grasse-s  has  Ix^rn  hir_ 
daring  the  last  few  years,  and  in  March,    lH'.^'"»,  it  atiiota^ 
415,000  acres,     The  produce  of  this  land  is  devot^Hl  tn  ibu 
of  dairy  cattle*  and  as  the  area  i^  still  Ijelow  thrt  p*. 
an  extension  of  this  form  of  cultivation  may  l>e  atH 
ber  i»f  dairy  cowM  wa>i  returned  as  438,211,  distribyt- 


Xorthcm  DivLBion — 

Ciiaat   ., «.»••»•«.•».. 

Table-land  ..« ^..^ 

Western  Slopes  ,*,„*******»*. ^,, 

Total,  Northern  Divibium  ,..*, .. 
Central  Division-^ 

iluntcr  and  HawkeAhury  Viillcji ........ 

C'Oimty  of  Cuinlwrland  and  Mittropoliji 

TAble-larifl    .   

Wentem  Slop© , 

TotAl,  Centiml  DiTinon 

Booth  cm  Di\ruioii— 

COA-t 

Tm 
^^ 

Total,  8oaih«Tti  IH^Ifto 

WfltaiiCtafaa.. 

ToUl,  K€W  Hqqih  \V 


Xufiil-ir. 
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Btauit  atteutiou  Ui  the  peculiarities  of  the  clininte  and  the  wanUi 

Ic'^dimists,  luB  w«41  as  the  judicioue  crossing  of  .struiiis,  has  devtOoptnl 

kI  <if  cuwa  jiccutiar  to  Australia,  esperrially  in  the  corist  districtis 

liiit<*ty  south  of  Sydney  ;  but  all  wellkiKiwn  breeds  of  milkei-s  are 

in  Now  South  Wales.    The  milk  yieldwl  by  the  dairy  eows  of  the 

nmy  b«  hpI  down  at  about  153,374,000  galhni.s  oi  M'hich  the 

1  in  making  butter  and  cheese  during  the  jiast  year 

000  jL:;dlons.     The  weight  of  the  liutter  made  wa!$ 

Un,  wid  of  chet?st*,  4,820,412  Ih.     The  yield  nf  rnilk  per  cow 

Pirariahle  fjtmntity  ;  in  some  of  the  principal  dairy  centres  as 

500  jGjidUinjs  is  retunKni  as  the  yearly  average,  whih»  in  other 

the  yield  falls  far  short  of  this.     For  the  whole  Colony  the 

may  bo  set  down  at  H  gallons  per  day  for  every  eow  milked, 

aw 8  are  only  milking  for  about  nine  months  of  the  year»  so 

lyieldft  apprt>ximately  350  gallon*. 

intity  of  milk  required  to  make  a  given  weight  of  butter  variety 
iibly  actx>nling  to  whether  the  milk  is  treated  by  a  separator  or 
[old  fashion.     A  great  proportion  of  the  butter  now  made  is  what 
illy  tennu<l  factory  or  jieparator-motle,  anil  the  average  quantity  of 
hhI  [»er  IN.  of  hntter  produced  \ti  2*6  gallons,  or  26  Hi.  2  oz.     For 
ry  hand-umde  butter  the  quantity  refiuire<l  is  alxiut  3  gallons,  so 
ere  is  a  saving  of  al>out  1 3  pci*  ix^nt,  by  the  firmer  method,  in  addi- 
I  the  extra  value  «»f  the  butter  produced,  the  price  in  the  Sydney 
►  duritig  1894  i»eingfrom  Id.  tu  2d,  per  n».  higher  for  the  factory- 
ban  for  the  ordinary  kind.     No  statistics  respecting  the  manu- 
of  butter  and  chet»se  were  collecteil  prior  to   18^7,  when  the 
ie  wtt^   16,106,000  »>.  and  5,780,000  U).  respectively.     The 
Imantlfacttiro  is  shown  in  the  foHowing  table,  which  gives  the 
Trf  butter  made  during  tho  last  seven  years: — 


Butt«r* 

Ymi  ended 

SUtMuvh. 

Ficeocy. 

F^mi.            1 

Totoi 

fb. 

Hk 

It.. 

1889 

15,550,440 

^■ilS^O 

*..<.. 

17.600,264 

^Hlsii 

S,D49.65(; 

10,484,474 

18,534,130 

^^Bhe 

7.e^M97 

'  10,701,700 

1 8,362,807 

^^BJ^tt 

IO,Ul,06ti 

11,257,234 

21.,'J98,30O 

BVEw 

ir»,  «35,360 

10,755,4S4 

t26,39<»,844 

[     ^^* 

:.367.WU 

9J02,O49 

27,35!),«93 

llbcr  trf  Imnths  emphiyed  at  dairy  farmiijg  in  1894  was  25,774  ; 
,  and  13,710  females.     Included  in  Uie  total 
in  the  various  factorie8,  which  numbereil 
uXema  lA^ujii  to  2^052  horse-power,  the  plant  used  being 
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valued  at  £196,036.  The  principal  factories  are  dtoated  in  the  ShoiJ- 
haveii,  Camden,  Kiama,  £den,  and  Richmond  River  districta.  Hi 
produce  of  the  factories  in  1894  was  17,567,646  lb.  of  batter,  td 
1,656,703  11).  of  cheese. 

The  following  table  shows  tlie  manufacture  of  batter  aad  cheen  k 
districts  : — 


DiBtrict. 


Northern  Division  : — 

CoMt 

Table-land    

Western  Slope     .. 


A. 
3,022»809 
866,382 
135,014 


Total,  Northern  Division  , 
Central  Division  : — 

Hunter  and  Hawkesbury  Valleys 


4,024,205 


County  of  Cumberland  and  Metropolis  . 

Table-land    

Western  Slope 


2.701,057 

3,584.797 

2,214,108 

98,578 


Total,  Central  Division . 
Southern  Division  : — 

Coast 

Table-land    

Westeni  Slope 


8,598.6d4 


.'      11.386.723 
2,860.841 
450,429 


Total.  Southern  Division 

Western  Plains   

Total,  New  South  Wales 


14,697.403 


39.463 


27,359.695 


95,40 

76,»l 

3^ 


175,581 


4.flB 
4S,IU 


71,Iff 


4.4SS,Ur 

1II.M 

1€^ 


4,57tS7 


IM 


4,820.411 


Th<»  following  table  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of  batter  ■■' 

cheese  for  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Ch«eM. 


Year. 


DiSi) 
1M.S6 
DisT 
ISSS 
iSMJ 
ISIH) 
18U1 
l.S9i» 
18^)3 
1M)4 


Iiniwrtfd. 

It.. 
3,H-24,m»2 

.3,i2«,;ni2 

l,034,r>44 

2,2oS,704 
l,n<>4,737 
.S3S,703 
].410,r>08 
72lJ,r>lO 
47-J,.">42 
417.740 


Exitorttfd. 


Im|iorte(l. 


m. 

m. 

521,473 

769,148 

266,944 

1,229,334 

l,(m,152 

318,099 

764,060 

691,148 

662,489 

055,494 

1,12(M)44 

212,801 

572,212 

260,428 

1,757,3111 

136.597 

3,177,Jni 

94.721 

4,.VJ.').430 

68,809 

EXPORT  OF   BUTTEB  TO  LONDON- 


a^i 


^  L...  ,f » i...  ;t,,T.ort8  Hhown  above  was  for  the  western  districts 

ruling  uaturHllv  lia-^i  not  been  attemptt!ti| 

[Ft  \tiiijMir  t  iihKitic  oiinditions.     llie  import  into  Sydney 

waa  neiirlv  i,l)OU,000  It*.  Iwlow  the  export,  jso  thiit  the  nmtt'O' 

'    itly  in  the  luinds  ai  the  local  fanners, 

r   over  l*M*n.l   rer|uirenienta  junountn  during  the 
U*  nearly  75  per  cent,  of  the  totiil  output,  and   the 
absorbs  nenrly  all  of  this.     The  reniarkable  incn-aue 
eiq>jn  tt*ade  i»  u  sat iufac Lory  indication  thftt  the  dairymen  of 
havie  begun  to  r«ttliw  the  enormous  market  for  their  produce* 
ted  by  tho  trjeniing  pt>pnliition» of  the  Unittxl  Kingdom, 
recent  years  that  Australian  butter  has  senouKly  influenced 
on  market,  for  although  for  some  time  f^mall  eon&ignnieut4s  had 
London,  r.he  huge  import  into  that  city  from  llenmArk  and 
icaily  contr<.>lled  the  price  of  the  Aujstrahau  article.     The 
low,  however,  bein;>  v(»>mevvhat  chang»>«],  and  on  one  occasion 
liAiit  iM^aatm  Austnilinti  butter  coniuijindeii  a  higher  value  tlian 
A  I  satisfactory  Hs  showing  pr  m  the  position  of 

(tra  U?,  thi*  past  year  was  distn  .  ;   in   London  by 

ienaliy  low  prices,  due  prt>bably  to  the  exceptionally  heavy  \nnld 
iifUt  Kurnpp  of  fn'a«s  and  other  fodder  crops^  ami  a  corre^spond- 
»vy  »u[*\  'ry  proiluce  from  European  farmers,     Tlin  pric*e« 

d  have,  us^,  been  remunerative  to  local  dairymen,  but 

have  yet  njuch  to  learn*  The  average  pricevS  realised  in  London 
w  Sou  til  Walea  butter  during  1893  and  1894  wei-e  as  ahowit 
there  ware  no  consignments  during  the  six  months  from  April 
toiber  :-^ 


rnM  f^^  tfnrbt 


tflM. 


Pitoeporc 


Mnnth 


1808. 


Hktli^kt.' 

u«.. 

lll»JS-«t 

t. 

8. 

8. 

October  ... 

114 

102 

106 

November 

108 

96 

108 

Deceml>er.. 

no 

98 

IIG 

*. 

9. 

8. 

c. 

.'  106 

94 

108 

98 

.     98 

82 

9S 

86 

.     94 

80 

96 

" 

xpedimoe  uf  the  trade  so  far  has  shown  that  butter  should  lie 
presly  for  export.,  and  of  the  best  posiiible  quality  and  texture, 
ttaI  tcj  suit  the  t;iste  of  the  particular  market  for  which 
WiT«>  oTPnt^T  nnifnrmity  in  the  characteristics  of  the 
w^exuts^  iibledtft  "buy  toanive,' 

ouki  1*1  '  ^  much  better  fo«jttng 

Thfiw  rvMilu  c*ii  V  paying  the  great^E^ 
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attention  to  cleanliness  in  all  the  y>roceH.ses  of  nmnufaeture,  taking 
uare  in  the  I'etluction  of  tlie  temperature  «>f  the  cream  before  it  is  sent] 
by  rail  or  road  to  the  factory,  and  making  a  more  judicious  selection  off 
cows.  The  mfjst  Buitiible  form  of  V»x,  the  method  of  packing,  and  th^"! 
ijuality  of  the  parchment  paper  nsed,  are  all  matters  of  importance  if  I 
tfie  tr.'ide  is  to  suceeei:!^  and  must  receive  the  attention  of  thecksiesj 
interested,  as  must  alsu  the  questiuri  of  winter  feeding,  so  a.s  to  secure » I 
continuous  supply  all  the  year  round.  Buyers  naturally  j^ive  preferi 
to  .sources  from  which  they  can  receive  a  c«tristHUt  supply,  and  |ier 
shipments  have  prActieally  e^ch  year  to  oust  afre^sh  competing  bull 
before  they  can  gaiu  a  frri)ting.  Another  matter  requiring  consider 
in  the  advisability  f>f  direct  shipments  from  thfi  factories  to  sp 
appoiuted  agents  in  Lifndon  or  other  criitres.  A  serious  fault,  too,  ai| 
great  deal  of  the  butter  hitherto  .sliipped,  has  been  the  presence  of  \ 
mncii  foreign  nuDisture,  which,  freezing  more  readily  than  the  fatty  i 
stances  of  the  butter,  spoils  the  texture^  and  causes  the  article  to  1 
cnimbly.  The  local  market  has  been  marked  by  no  exceptional  ha,U 
during  la.st  year.     The  average  prices  ruling  in  Sydney  were :— 


«<^'h.                ^^ 

per  lb. 

Month. 

1                ! 

p€r  It.. 

....       ■, 
pal 

January  

February  *.... 

March........ 

April 

d. 

H 
fit 

4 

d, 
8 

7if 

n 

1 

i  July........... 

August....,,,. 

S«pt«mber.... 

October...... 

d. 

10 

n 

Hi 

Hi 
ta 

mt 

May....- 

June  ... 

November. , . . 
December,  ♦.. 

The  DUinufacture  of  cheese  hitherto  has  not  been  so  successful  I 
that  of  butter,  although  it  has  l)een  abundantly  proved  that 
suflicient  care  is  exercised  in  making  and  shipping,  New  SoutJi  Wd 
cheese  can  lind  a  ready  sale  in  London  at  remunerative  prices. 
quantity  manufactured  since  1889  is  given  below: — 


Y^&r  ended 

a^ 

March  31. 

Factoiy. 

Fartti. 

TotAl. 

1880 
1890 

.-. 

tt. 

5,r»87,702 
4,834/2St] 

1803 
1694 
1895 

3.592,717 

3.722,264      , 
1,803,674 
1,614,383 
1,656,703 

1,203,850 

1,783,807 
3,2U,(j22 
3,076,721 
3,163,709 

4.796,.''»<i7 
*V^D«j,Q71 
6.0bS,20« 
4,m»3,104 
4,820,412 

^m       VALUE   OF  BAIBX   PEODXJCTIOK.                       3^^        J 
^H  of  choese   in   the  Sydney  mnrket  during    1891  wn&  iv^        ^W 

P 

pertbu 

Honth. 

pvtti. 

a. 
n 

n 
n 

3 

H     \ 
H 
H 
H 

July ..,.. 

rb 
3i 

4 

4i 
4 

5J 

Au^'ust    

Beptemhfir 

October 

November 

December  ,« ,,» 

■ 

Ritian  cattle^  probably  because  they  live  in  a  more  natural  state, 
krluibly  (re<?  fi-om  tuilk-fever  and  other  complaints  attendant  on 
k^  liu-ge  number  of  ealves*  are  reared  on  separated  milk,  to 
|Htit!  pfillard  or  grain  is  iidded  ;  but  better  results  haxa  been 
^  providing  a  foster-mother,  three  to  four  calves  being  allowed 

rnlor  of  tho  dairy  indu»tiy  to  the  Colony,  excluding  that  of 

wding,   IB  e«timat^3d  at£l»876»C>00  for  the  year  1894,     The 

milk  not  made  int^  butter,  but  used  for  human  <jonsuniption^       ^H 

g^y}0  ;  of  butter,  £847,500  ;  and  of  cheese,  £60,300  ;  whiUi  the      ^H 

^H^he   milk,  used  mostly  in  feeding  pigs,  w»*s  worth  approxi-            ■ 

^^■,000*      The   dairy  cattle  of    the  Ctjlony    wei-e    viilued   at       ^J 

^^■Si^  of  Bwine,  which  is  usually  carried  on  in  conjunction 
^^Bfrning,  has  Ijeen  very  mtich  neglected  in  New  South  Wales, 
l^^l    the   number   of   stock  wns '34,846    less  than   in    1880. 
Mfl§  i\w  impc*rtanc*^  which  the  industry  ha^  attained  in  other 
bbit  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  more  attention  has  not  Ijeen 
Hbilda  Oolony,  where  the  conditions  of  farming  in  many  parts, 
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more  espeeiallj  iti  the  const  districts,    o6er  grfiat  hciliti 
raising  of  this  class  of  stock.     The  following  table  s)it>w% 
of  8 wine  Iq  New  South  Wales  for  IS60  anil  ^ub^eqaejil  {xir 


Tew, 

Strtnoi 

•w. 

8«liii<. 

No. 

No. 

1860 

180,062 

1880 

!20».576 

1$65 

146,901 

1887 

^54,111 

isra 

243,W« 

1888 

24S»58» 

1873 

199,95(1 

1889 

2:J8,r*85 

1880 

30.8.205 

1890 

2s:iM\ 

18S1 

213,910 

1891 

STkI.IS^*       ■ 

1882 

154,815 

1892 

114tl.622      ■ 

18SS 

is9,or»o 

189.1 

24aS«0      ■ 

1884 

211,656 

1894 

273,339 

1885 

208,01»7 

The  pnTcluction  of  Bwine  is  a  large  fiictor  iii  cl.xi 
increase  in  the  numl>er  of  stock  has  not  kept  paci* 
th«  quantity  of  milk  nvaiJahle  fur  frjocl.    Althon 
frw-'tones,  iincl  creanicTies  nianj  more  pigs  ouu! 
quiiiitity  of  Imcon  and  hamn  imports**:]  annuall)'   bJi 
cicniaud  foi'  swine  of  a  g*XK:l  olaas  or  breed  it*  fur  in  a< 
The  breeds  generally  niet  with  in  the  Cuhmy  art*  th»^ 
Poland*  China,  Yorkshire,  ami  Prince  Albrrt,  iirn! 
worth  and  Sussex  might  be  atlvantAgeously  i 
from  thtsse  breeds  are  uum«?niy«,  but  unforfu 
oases  the  animals  have  deteriorattxi  very  ci 
ami  selection  in  the  bweding^  and  dairym^^n  uuu  il  <iuii<  tht 
go(Kl  class  of  store  pi^'.      A  fanner  who  «ell«  hi»  milk  to  a  rr 
purchasrr  sepiiTated  milk  2t].  to  .'id,  for  10  galimi%  a 

wsnilers  it  a  most  pn»tit;i  >d»  pnwidivl  that  ntltiM* 

maizr,  ry<^^  peas,  nm^  j^umpkii 

millr  HiH^,      At  pre^  ;ir^  tV^v 

and  liaiijs,  ami   i  I  v  miUi  wl 

,  m  lb.  to  IK)  lb.  M<  /r^-lnt! 

i^ydney  market  alive.    Tfie  price  ruling  k*r  ^xirker^ 
from  16is.  3d.  in  Nuvember  U*  21b,  in  February,     « 
grow  rcK>t  crops  for  winter  feed  for  pigs,  Tvljen  milk  i 
for  store  pigs  at  the  commeticemi^nt  of  the  summer  . .    . 
tliem  is  iiKually  a  corn^sponding  glut  f^f  fat  pig9  at  low 

•pr---"-  - 

Iver  ttf  8wme  slaughteiTd  during  18U4  wiifc  IM, 

Ul:  "  '"    '    /    ■•   •  V:  ;         '':  .     .  \    •    ' ■.  ^  *   ■■ 

lln 

f&tnct.     It  i«  piK^bl^i  huUi^Vi^r,   tliat  a  iaige  uuiul^r 


HANrFACTUBE  OF  BAOQSr  ASTD  HAMS. 
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ightmned  for  bacon-caring,  canceming  which  retams  are  not  collected. 
i  following  is  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  bacon  and  ham  made  in 
Tarioas  districts : — 


District     . 

BaooB  and  Hams. 

Northern  Division — 

Coaat 

lb. 
519,667 

Tft^U-K?i4l            . 

401,401 

Western  Slope « 

76^166 

Total,  Northern  Division  

096,234 

Central  Division — 

Hunter  and  Hawkesburv  Vallevs 

369,612 

Tkble-land       

1.337,443 
732,041 

Western  Slope 

52,518 

Total.  Central  Division 

2,491,614 

Southern  Division — 

Coast 

2,291,633 

Table-land    

713,222 

Western  Slope 

283,132 

Total,  Southern  Division  

3,288,007 

Western  Plains    

17,048 

Total,  New  South  Wales  

6,792,903 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  production  of  bacon  and  hams  should  not 
very  largely  increased,  and  an  export  trade  in  these  articles  estab- 
bed  with  profit  to  the  Colony.  More  bacon  factories  are  wanted 
kid  with  refrigerating  machinery,  so  that  curing  may  be  continued 
mg  the  sommer  months.  In  these  central  establishments,  moreover, 
ptar  caire  could  be  exercised  both  in  securing  uniformity  in  the  quality 
IIm  article  and  in  cutting.     This  last  is  an  important  matter,  as  there 
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is  as  much  as  Id.  to  2d.  per  lb.  difiference  between  a  wdl-cut  ai 
badly-cut  ham.  For  export  the  animals  should  be  grown  Ibi^k, 
English  bacon  pigs  run  Ut  300  or  400  lb.  weight  each.  The  quB 
of  bacon  and  hams  cured  since  1889  is  shown  below  : — 


Year  ended 

Bacon  and  Huna. 

l8t  March. 

Factory. 

Farm. 

TMaL 

1889 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 
7,057.908 
6.331,709 
7,429,971 
6,009,600 
5.107.077 
7,760,388 
6,792,903 

1890 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

2,541,948 
2,120,269 
1,803,824 
3,704,996 
2,417,373 

4,888,023 
3,889,331 
3,330.253 
4,055,392 
4,375,530 

The  number  of  swine  in  enxih  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  at  thedi 
of  1894,  or  as  near  that  date  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain,  vu 
follows  : — 


Colony. 


New  South  Wales  . 

Victoria    , 

Queensland  

South  Australia 

Western  Australia., 

Tiisniania 

New  Zealand  , 


Swiac 


Australasia 


No. 
273,359 

89,677 
88,153 
28,396 
65,620 

308,812 


1,191,605 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Victoria  has  a  larger  number  tfaananyt^ 
Colony,  its  total  being  337,588,  or  28  p<jr  cent,  of  the  whole  htd 
New  Zealand  nmked  second  with  308,812,  or  26  per  cent. ;  andK 
South  "Wales  tliird  with  273,359,  or  23  per  cent. 


SLAUGnTERING. 

.Slauglit<M-ing  for  food  is  permitted  only  in  places 
pose,  but  such  establishments  are  very  numeroos.     In  tiiB 
di.strict  there  are  G8,  and  in  the  country  districts  2,0711 
employing  respectively  411  and  5,307  men  ;  in  all,  1.1 
and  5,718  men. 


8LAUGUTEK  OF  STOCK. 
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I  cotmuit]|ition  of  meat  cannot  be  given  accurately  for  the  metro* 

i  luid  country  districts  separately,  as  several  of  the  liirgest  comitrj'- 

fclcr-ymnls  nr*'  curried  on  tor  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  uietr<i- 

iimrkct.       For  the   Uohmy  generally   it  i.^  estimated  that  the 

'  annual  consuroptioM  of  mutton  per  inhabitant  is  108*4  lb.,  of 

J56**J  lb,,  and  of  pork  13'7  lb.,  making  a  total  consumption  of 

rfolktwing  table  hIiowb  the  quantity  of  stock  of  each  kind  killed 


8io«k. 

Kunit>«r  slftught<?rcd  In  Ifidl. 

MeliopolltAli. 

Cottutty. 

Tout. 

Shcpp^.,, ,,.,».,,,,. 

No. 
^324,^u^s 

82,182 
75,413 
)3,(»42 
1S.466 
62,675 

No, 
6,773,870 

72,288 
102,9:46 

70,332 

10,513 
127.602 

No. 
S,008,40S 

Latnhs    

164,470 

BiUloclw    

Comm  ...^.M 

CmXxts    .,... 

Sw-tHd. 

238,349 
83,974 

23,97f» 
190,277 

res  represent  the  stock  slaughtered  for  all  puri>u8e8.     Of  the 

ami  lam)>8,  3,227,606,  including  960,487  killed  on  statioiii^  iind 

nt  the  local  oonsuraption  ;   1,106,330  sheep  were  required 

rving  establishments;   *S4S,^R>  for  frer^zing  for  export; 

\UiO^,u2  wet*e  boiled  down  for  tallow.      All  the  cattle  killed^ 

27»H*J1  trt^ted  in  th*^  mc4xt-pre8erving  wtirks,  Vkere  reipiired  fur 

tinn  ;  and  of  the  swine,  7'»»H10  were  cured  aa  bacon,  and 

i   for  onlinary  consumption.     The  following  showii   the 

tiring  «jf  dtock  fur  seven  year^  : — 


CftttlG. 

s^Uhitab' 

8hwp, 

lMu\ia. 

- 

Swiaa. 

tnmiU, 

Bullockj. 

Coin. 

CkivQi. 

Ibk 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Na 

hm 

M,*!-: 

1  f.7^  'Yti 

Tfl  iHr; 

IrU  ^iTT 

r.ri    ~n 

1  K  'rVJ 

iiK«27 

M» 

'KH 

mS 

.554 

t^r 

4l 

„...,,... 

:?5ft 

ijm 

fti.Jis 

i»»ai» 

l2A,tK^ 

"m 

1100 

iM.irw^ 

23l>.3»d 

Td.wi 

"45 

ItlH 

IM,470 

S;fc*,*i4» 

g.H.OT* 

J..,,.,.- 

,....>n 

be  determined  w  ith  exactness  only 
ug  all  stock  sent  to  the  HomebuJi 
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SdkyArds,  At  Sydney,  datitig  1894,  for  the  jmrpoittf  of  idiiugbbsrJ 
i^'ffp  Rveragefl  8s.  to  12s.  for  wt^Ujcr*  with  wool^  atii^  &iL  f 
It  ;  78«  to  lis.  for  ewes  mtli  wool^  iLitd  5s.  ti>  J^  6<L^' 

i  HI  Nocks  the  average  price  was  £i  IQb*  to  £5  p«fr  bond; 

£:j  10m.  to  X 4.     At  the  Abattoirs  mutton  gold  at  an  av« 

Ud.  per  Hi.  ;  the  akin  was  worth  is,  6d»  the  fat    l\d. 

hettd  Ud.     Beef  hi-oughi  from  Id*  to  1  Jd.  j)er  Bn  ;  Uie 

vrere  worth  from  1b.  3d.  per  eet ;  the  fat,  Id.  to  IJd.  fieri 
i        U>s, ;  u  cow  hide,  9s.  to  lis.;  and  offal,  2s.  6d,  prr] 
lA'Xpf]  froTti  Id.  to  IJd.  pfr  !!».,  the  skin  beiu^  worth  te^ 

mi.    1  loii   lit  3s,  to  4s.  each,  and  pork  sold  for  I^Ad.  per  IK  J 

r.-,tii-.iii^  al..jiit  2d.  per  carcfkie. 

ScBPtus  Stock. 

Tf  the  pasture  restmrces  of  New  Soulh  Wu! 
all  approevchiug  that  of  the  increase  of  live 
Colony  to  di^poGe  of  its  surplus  would  not  he  a  matU^r  nt 
cerni  for  though  all  classes  of  sheep  flecrcJAse  in  iiln*-  .itt*f 
the  value  of  their  wool,  except  in  spf^cinl  and 
in  more  than  equal  to  the  value  of  the  grah*  im  v  «'.ui  j 
unfurtuuately  hapi>ens,  however,  that  under  the  preti«?nt 
,  thf  xiumlier  of  tiheep  In  the  Colony  is  e\  v 

,  iiiTiintnine*!,  so  that  the  disposal  of  the  su 

gii-itt  and  increasing  seriousness. 

Bv  **  f^ast  "  is  meiiut  the  number  at  sucli  aije  whn^  i^  • 
'*nd  them  for  slaughter  thnn  to  krt  | 
ling,  or  for  farther  growth   in   thr  < 
Tiie  caAt,  expressed  a«  a  ptTcentage  of  the  whole  of  the  she«p  dij 
h  a  variable  quantity,  which,  however,  may  1*0  uli^u 
13  to  14  J  i»er  cent,  so  that  for  tlie  present  year  tl 
than  rj50,000,   viz.,   alxjut   3,542,000   ifwe?*    - 
Against  this  tliere  is  a  local  consumption  of  3/- 
.,,Kiw:, ,.-,]  ^j^  required  for  the  markets  of  iir-  i 
s  a  tot^il  cnnsnmption  of  3,750,030,  leii\ 
ill  i,ou"jt)00» 

There  an«  already  in  tht*  Colony  work«  for  prFiM>rvifi|»  iiml 
output  for  rhe  year   I*  ^X 


11  ot   lA»nrion,  and 

Imt  a  trifling   pri 

•p  wore  boiled  down  for  tjillow,  k( 
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THE   LITE   CATTLE   TRADE, 
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hilts  the  eonaumption  amounted  to  346,300,  showing  a  deliciency  of 
5,300.  Fnjm  Queeiisland  th^re  were  iuijiorted  daring  the  year  105,097 
lead  in  exc^sss  of  the  export.  For  the  past  live  years  there  lias  been  nn 
import  of  cattle  to  the  extent  of  about  154,000  a  year,  so  it  may  snfely 
be  assumed  that  New  South  Wales  if  loft  to  her  own  resrmrce.s  would 
not  be  able  to  maintain  an  export  trade.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is 
H  liirge  part  of  the  Colony  well  adapted  for  carrying  cattle,  and  if  the 
mrer-a^a  trade  became  pr«jfi table  there  is  nn  d»»ubt  that  much  ot"  the 
Bmmiry  over  which  sheep  are  now  grazed  wouki  Iw  devoted  to  cattle,  the 
leoess&ry  stores  being  obtained  from  Queensland.  The  *pie9ti<>n  tif  the 
Sire  Btook  tmde  with  Eumpe  is  bo  important  to  Australia  that  an 
accriiirtt  of  the  reisults  attained  s*j  far  will  n(*t  he  without  interest. 


Export  of  Live  Cattle. 

law  that  it  has  Ijeen  shown  to  be  practicable  to  ship  live  cattle  to 

at  a  protit,  it  is  surprising  to  think  that  less  than  two  years  ago 

l^inestion  of  doing  sn  had  received  st^anty  consideration,  and  wajs  still 

3ded.    The  visit  t^*  England,  in  1893  and  1894,  of  several  gej^tlenien 

with  the  pastoral  industry  of  the  Colony,  and  the  inspection 

of  the  fine  condition  in  which  the  American  cattle  were  landed, 

Jto  steps  being  taken  to  test  whether  the  animals  would  carry  equally 

\  over  the  greater  distance  between  Austi*alia  and  the  United  Kmg- 

T\xe  tirst  shipment  w^ns  made  from  Sydney  in  July,  1894,  by  the 

Bre  of  the  steamer  3Liori  King.     It  consisted  of  1-^*  fat  and  5  bti»r« 

of  which  one  died  on  the  voyage.     The  stores  were  sent  with  the 

r»f  deciding  whether  they  could  be  fattened  sufficiently  befure 

;  but  as  they  did  not  show  the  necessary  improvement  on 

.ind  the  regulations  of  the  British  Agricultural  Department 

all  imported  cattle  to  be  slaughtered  within  ten  days  of  arrival, 

[question  was  decided  in  the  negative.     The  19  survivors  brought 

Bt  £250,  or  an  average  price  of  about  £13  3a.  e^ieh,  which,  after 

an  allowance  of  between  £6  and  £1  per  head  for  freiglit,  it 

calculated  h^ft   the  owners  with   a  total  loss  of  £108.     It  was 

4y    to   be  expected  that   this   pioneer   shipment  would    prove  a 

crcial  success ;  but  it  showed  that  it  was  possilile  to  cari^  cattle 

Bar'        *  '    comlition  to  England. 

tory  results  were  obtainetl  fi\>m  the  next  consignment, 
Wiis  uiaiie  by  a  Sydney  hrm  of  produce  exporters,  in  the  Port 
August.     The  C4ittle  comprised  nine  Devon  and  nine  Short- 
bullocks    of    a    superior   class,    aud^    being   all    milkers'    calves, 
1  down  in  their  ijuarters  better  than  the  first  h>t.       The  necessity 
attendance  on  Ixiard   was  aiajily  demonstrated  during  the 
^P»  for  through  lack  of  intelligent  treatment  the  animals  fell  away 
( Colombo  was  reached,  when  they  were  taken  in  hand  by  an  officer 
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of  the  vessel  and  rapidly  recovered,  although  one  died  from  the  ei 
of  the  gi-eat  heat  exi>erienced  while  passing  through  the  Red  Sea.  ! 
splendid  condition  in  which  these  cattle  were  landed  put  beyond  do 
the  fact  that  it  wius  possible  to  place  Australian  live  Btock  satiafin^ 
in  the  English  market.  Tliey  were  pifmounced  by  the  salesmea  ta 
quite  as  good  as  the  best  of  the  American  cattle,  and,  what  was  op 
important,  the  shipment,  regarded  as  a  whole,  was  a  financial  snce 
The  Devons  averaged  888  lb.,  ajid  sold  for  about  £18  188. ;  and 
Shorthorns,  1,129  lb.,  bringing  about  £21  15s.  Freight  to  LondwK 
£r),  and  insunmce,  attendance,  food,  and  freight  on  fodder  prol* 
amounted  to  £7  10s.  per  he^ul,  so  that  there  was  a  satisfactoij  mtf 
h'ft  for  the  consignors. 

Two  more  coiLsignment^,  of  40  and  30  head  respectively,  were  w 
during  1894,  bringing  up  the  exports  to  England  during  thatje* 
108  head,  valut^d  in  Sydney  for  Customs  purposes  at  £793.  Thei 
lot,  comprising  33  Durham  and  7  polled  Angus  bullocks,  shipped  in 
Echuca,  in  December,  by  various  bnH?ilei*s,  was  arrai^ged  for  ly 
provisional  c<»mmitte(^  of  the  Au.stndian  Live  (!?attle  Export  Aa> 
tion,  which  was  stifled  in  its  inception  for  want  of  a  practical  gow 
spirit.  The  mortality  wjis  serious,  no  fewer  than  six  beasts  dying f> 
tlie  effects  of  injuries  if>c(?ived  in  trucking  and  shipping,  and  fro* 
cold  weather  met  with  in  the  Meditemmean  and  the  English  Chii 
The  Angus,  which  were  valued  at  an  average  of  £5  by  a  buyer  fi 
HouMibush  before  shipment,  rt»alised  £25  14s.  each,  the  cost  of  pte 
the  cattlr  in  England  l)oing  approximately  set  down  at  XlO] 
\yor  head,  to  which,  of  course,  nmst  l>e  added  the  charges  of  maiW 
For  a  lot  of  27  of  the  Durhams,  of  whicli  2  die<l,  the  foUowiug  intef^ 
results  were  obtained.  The  whole  consigrnnent  is  charged  for,  > 
cattle  were  insured  against  total  lo.*^s  only  : — 

£  £ 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  25  cattle 94 

Less  cost  of  27  cattle  at,  say,  £5  each   135 

Freight,  iusurance,  attendance,  and  freight  on 

fodder • i263 

Charges  in  England ^  ...  61 


Net  proceeds   

If  fi-oin  this  sum  there  .should  require  to  be  deducted 
at  Newcastle,  it  is  still  evident  that  the  consignment  OK 
very  fair  return  for  the  risk  they  ran  in  making  tlK 
.shipment   made   in  1891   consisted  of  30  hew* 
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uunt  of  the  firm  of  produce  exporters  who  forwarded  the  Fort 
> consi^^nmeut.  Two  of  the  animals  died  on  the  voyage,  and  the 
ider  were  re<|uired  to  be  slatigbtei*ed  on  boaitl,  in  consetitience  of 
amt^r  having  t<Hicbed  at  a  port  in  Hpaiiu  They  were  state<i  to 
her  oI*l  and  coarse^  and  sold  for  4|d.  per  lb. 

thn  b«*piinm^  of  the  year  to  the  end  of  August,  1895,  eleven 

at*  of  live  ciittle,  comprising  1,291  hett<l,  were  raa<le  from  New 

I  WalcH  porta  to  Europe,  H).7  going  to  France,  and  the  remainder 

;laud«     This  tmde   has  been  largely  due  to  the  ent^?rprise  o(  h 

ul  tirm  of  cattle  dealer's,  who  have  ^ent  out  an  agent  to  the 

jf,  and  opetifd  an  otRee  in  Hydnry.     The  system  of  selling  tbt? 

fat  tht?  statioti^  or  in  Sydney  ur  Newcastle,  tATws  obvious  advan* 

I  If*  the  paste ral IN t ;  he  receives  ready  money  for  his  stock,  and 

no  risk  in  placing  the  cattle  in  what  might  happen  to  be  rin 

!  market  ;  but  agriinstthis  he  must,  of  c«airse,  be  content  in  many 

rith  aMmaHer  return*     In  the  American  trade  thrre  is  a  grejit  (h'al 

culntion,  fiwi  ninehmen  on  a  large  scale  often  loao  heavily  on  a 

tit,  tlieir  prolit  heing  obtained  on  the  transactions  of  an  extended 

It  i^  doubtful  whether  the  pastorali^tH  of  New  South  Wides 

1         ily  into  a  trade  open  to  such  Ouctuaiions,  and  the 

cattle  dealers  is  thei-cfure  to  be  welcomed*     Tht*  first 

t£Ut  Hi  l*SL<-i  wris  made  in  the  Culgoa,  by  the  Sydney  tirm  already 

to.      It  was  but  a  small  (me,  consisting  of  hv«?  head,  and  was 

1  for  Thinkirk,  with  the  object  of  tt*sting  the  French  market,  but 

^ome  misundri'stttoding  the  cattlo  were  not  prrmitted  to  Isind, 

Akcn  oil  to  Londi>n,  where  they  had   to   be  slaughtered  on 

bore  is  nothing  in  the  French  i*egulations  to  Mtop  the  entrance 

\n  cattle  into  that  country,  pit«vide<l  the  veHf.el  proceeds  direct 

oh  {n»rt,  and  the  cattle  are  aceompajued  by  acertideate  endorsed 

Frt-nch  consul  at  the  phice  of  Bhipinent. 

i  lot  fehifipefl  by  the  agent  of  the  Encjiish  linn  of  cattle  dealers, 

lluxinn  has  lieen  made,  in  the  (fulf  of  Botlniia,  consisteil  of  1 IM 

;>ved  Ui  be  very  wild,  and  bi?fure  Mclb<mrne  was  i^eachwl 

Idled  from  injuries  receivwl  in  sliipment.      Disasters  did 

,  for  the  cattle  contracted  inflammation  of  the  feet,  and 

ii^ly  landeij  at  Dunkirk.     However,  the  sur>ivorM  wen? 

tion — in  fact,  almost  t<K>  g«Mid  for  the  French  market 

ffoIdt«»a  contractor  t\tr  the  Government,  netting  ab<mt 

I'l  Jt  6d.  pT  hea<l,  while,  it  is  said,  they  ct>st  abtjut  XI 4  I  Or.  per  head 

jrSc       Vrmn  that  time  t^  the  end  of  AugURt  moat  of  the  cattle 

[\  <i  from  New  South  Wale^  have  been  Uiught  in  the 

aiM  by  English  buyi^rs.     Excluding  the  pric*e  of  the 

[  ooiJl  of  placing  them  in  an   Engliiih   or  French  jiort  may  be 

f:lO  tx»£lO  I0*i.,  and  the  returns  qutttcd  for 

^1  t>'  that  the  prices  to  be  obtained  in  Fairopj 

M  ^  h  those  nilxug  in  the  markets  of  thi3  ik^lony. 
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In  the  following  table  will  he  found  a  stateoient  of  thi* 
ciittle  from  New  South  Wales,  up  to  the  end  uf  August,  lt<£>Iil 


Ijstt  ^ytiney. 


Steamer. 


A«gu«t 
Deoember 


1S94 


**  II 

Fcbrunry      m 

«« 
March 
ApriJ 

June 
Jnly 

Augoft 


..J 


Maori  King 

Port  Pirie,.... 

EchucA  ...,*.*,.,. 
Maori  King  ...,., 

t!ulgfMi  ...... 

Gulf  of  Bothni* 

(  .  . ,  •   .       .  .^,, 

I'uit  Vii:t**r 

Oulf  of  (>«n(>a .,., 

Urtnstoii  Uraiige 


^mnhtr 

of 


20 
18 
M) 
90 
5 
US 
18 

m 
n 

72 

60 
Tl 


London. 


Dunk 


Dimtriflc. 


The  present  time  affords  a  favr»urabln  oppoituniiy  for  i 
cattle  trade,  as  the  rise  of  prices  in  America,  ami  tfie  j 
»tt>ck  coming  forwanl  for  shipment  to  England,  in  ciji 

otracted  drouglit^  has  caused  the  Kn^Oish  meat  sate 
ke  idea  that  from  Aimtralia  the  deiici^'ucy  may  lie  atipfil 
ever,  the  export  is  to  hecume  permanent  and  incrt^tisingly  I 
are  several  matti^rs  which  wall  rec^uire  to  lie  ciirftfnUy  at 
cattle-breeders.     The  first  of  these  i&  the  Itandling  dc  \ 
yoxm^t  so  that  they  may  take  kindly  t^  ^ ^i.  ir  m,  -.w-  ,-=  ..t  l. 
the  oxc«8sivo  mortality  which  has  ch  i 
already  made  may  be  diminished,     vju  iiw^  j  • 
from  the  Americans*  who  have  syon©  into  thr  ; 

]>olicy  of  makin;?  the  V         ^         v        '  ^,. 

country  where  the  wini  %ft*i 

^tigi5  baniH,  and  in  cui: 
liatricUs,  the  phtn  is  n u 
tittight  to  rat  and  drink  uul  »>£  crib  ait<i  t 
•ttntod  rn?;t8  the  ranohmrin  Is.  per  hrnd,  nii 

0  on  board  ship,  and  n 
1     ..i  ^     l1,  aro  :t.I:Mt  iiiK^stions  wh,.;:  .  .  .._.., 

who  desire  U»  <  their  own  account. 

Uic  t  1  upon  tl 

tlimt  civtild  be  ;  Atal 

il  thq  entire  aviuUbie  deck  ^pacu  ut  nji  thr  rc^gnbar 
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H  n  ptrn***^<*  ^'^''^  u tilled,  i»  not  greater  than  5»000 — a  trifling  fraction       ^| 
H                        tie  of  the  Colomes.     Tho  nuestiou  bUU  to  \m  solved  h^        ^H 
Mr                       '  r  it  is  p«msihle  t<»  i'rirry  live  8t4>ck  betwe^Mi  flocks  at  a        ^f 
^mtti  irm^ht  alike  satisfiwt^iry  t<i  thr?  nwner  of  the  vessel   antj   the        ^H 
piper  of  the  cattle,  and  tho  rrsults  of  the  shipments  of  tho  Southern        ^| 
'tOMi    and  the   Urmaton   Grange  are  such    as  to    leave  the  fiue«tion        ^| 
HI  open    to  doubt.      At    the   present  time,  when  a   number  of  the       ^^ 
Hk  liiiats  in  the  American  trade  are  laid  up  on  account  of  the  smaller       ^H 
^Hier  of  8toek  coming  f<irward,  the  owners  would  doubtless  send  them^^^H 
Hk)  Australia  were  they  suitable  for  the  longer  voyage,  but  the  largo.^^^H 
Bii                       wliich  would  be  taken  up   by  fodder  would  probably^^^H 
^L                       I  i^r  hf3ad  too  high.     Hhould  the  trade  in  the  nesir  futurfr^^^B 
^■HflMtti'               TiipntSt  however,  Khip-ownens  might  he  encouragixl^^^H 
^^^^^Bb                ^  in  which  full  cargoes  could  be  carried  at  a  payabto^^^^J 

^HKmber  of  Ute  cattle  imported  into  tho  United  Kingdom  during ^^^| 
Hv«  ymrs  tended  1894  ia  shown  below  :—                                                ^^^^| 

^1     Camie^.                      tm/k 

vm. 

last.           im.          mi.          "^M 

m^ 

No. 

384,646 
121.312 
136,638 

No.       '       No.             No.             No.             H 

314,fm2        302,941        248.H9I        381,922           ^M 

1DS,289          98,2:^9          H2,\^25    ,      82,364            ^H 

84,210          M.057           6,2211    |      11,735           ^M 

642,596 

mAOl       502.237        340,045        476,021            H 

^^Bpi                  the  lirst  six  months  of  1895  numbered  only  17o,59H        ^M 

^Hp;       ^  23H,028  during  the  corresponding  period  in  18114^  and        ^M 

^■Nkb^Tiffl  that  thn  remainder  of  the  year  w^ill  show  a  projiortionato         ^| 
^■^1^       'p.-.   f..n;T,f»  off  h/ks  taken  place  in  the  supplies  from   the        ^M 
^pd  Siftt*                  -eotino  Republic  and  Canada  having  considerably        ^M 
^HlVeil  tbeir  poHir. trills                                                                                                          ^^^^1 

H                                    F&02B3ff  Mb^t  Tba]>eu                                            ^^H 

^|Bii                 htm  been  a  marked  fall  in  the  price  of  Engliish  mutton       ^H 
^HL                f  mus»t  not  be  assumed  that  this  is  entirely  or  ex-en  in        ^U 
^■ndrrrahir  di^^rec  attributable  to  tho  develf)pment  of  the  firy/en  meat        ^H 
H^     The  advanced  prices  obtained  for  English  mutton  in  1888  and        ^H 
^■Yeani  were  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  available  for  con-       ^H 
^■|to.  -    *  '  *hstAmling  that  the  falb'ng  off  waH  more  than  compcu-        ^H 
^^K                ^reaae  in  tlie  (juantity  oF  frozen  meat  impoi-tcd.     In       ^H 
^^Hhw^  a  marked  advance  in  the  price  of  English  mutton,  ciiim-        ^H 
^Hf^^Mit  waa  obtained  in  the  previous  year     This  wan  aUo  duo        ^H 
HRXp^n  ih«  home  supply.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  advance       ^H 
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in  price  w.'vs  not  felt  by  the  im|K)rtecl  mutton ;  on  the  other  hand,  th« 
advanct*  obhained  for  frozen  mutton  in  1889  and  other  years  was  not 
due  tr>  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  home>grown  mutton,  but  to  decreased 
importations.  These  circumstances,  taken  into  consideration  witli  the 
facts  disclosed  by  the  following  table,  would  seem  to  favour  the  conclusion 
that  ill  England  tlio  class  requiring  the  locally-grown  article  is  quite 
distinct  fi-om  that  using  frozen  nmtton.  The  following  table  shows  the 
consumption  of  fresh  mutton  in  England ;  the  figures  represent  the 
number  of  animals,  the  weight  of  which  cannot  be  given: — 


Year. 

Locally-irrown 
Shi-ep  available 
for  Slau{,'ht«r. 

Live  Imports. 

Frozen  Imports. 

Toul 

Xo. 

1            Xo. 

Xo. 

No. 

1883 

11,340.000 

1,116,000 

201,000 

12,657,000 

1884 

11,750,000 

945,000 

632,000 

13,327,000 

1885 

12,027,000 

751,000 

777,000 

13,555,000 

1S86 

11,582,000 

1,039,000 

1,187,000 

13,808,000 

1SS7 

11,700,000 

971.000 

1,542,000 

14,273,000 

188S 

11,575,000 

956,000 

1,975,000 

14,506,000 

1880 

11,794.000 

678,000 

2,164,000 

14,636,000 

181K) 

12,067.000 

358,000 

2.948,000 

16,973,000 

:soi 

13,414.000 

344,000 

3,358,000 

17.116.000 

1892 

13,4:)7.(K)0 

79.000 

3,310,000 

16,846,000 

1S93 

12,081.000 

63,000 

3,890,000 

16,634,000 

1894 

11,987,000 

407,000 

4,283.000 

16,677.000 

A  satisfactory  stJution  of  the  (question  of  disposing  of  the  surphtf 
stock  by  export  to  Europe  is  surroundeil  with  great  difficulty.  It  lw> 
not  yet  boon  ascertained  whether  a  i*emunerative  price  for  mutton  a* 
be  maintained  in  London,  nor — what  is  often  lost  sight  of — whether thft 
Colony,  under  the  present  conditions  of  stock-mising,  is  able  to  {ittflA 
oft"  the  surplus  stock  it  now  produces;  this  last  is  very  doubtful.  0* 
of  th(^  (\ss(»iitials  of  a  successful  export  trade  is  continuity  of  wap^ 
without  which  the  business  cannot  thrive.  On  page  331  there  isghn* 
a  statement  of  the  estimated  losses  which  the  pastoralists  have  snfibRB 
throu;^h  drou^^ht  durin;^  a  penod  of  twenty-one  years.  From  thiii^ 
appi*ars  tliat  in  only  nino  of  th<»se  years  has  there  l»een  no  loss  through dt 
seasons.  Tn  some  of  the  other  yeai-s  the  l(»ss  has  been  extreme,  and f 
recun-ence  of  similar  seasons  would  leave  little  of  the  cast  availabkil'- 
export,  even  if  it  were  possible  Ut  fatten  the  stock.  These  are 
which  re(juire  consideration  in  connection  with  the  export  trade 
which  so  great  ho]^s  are  (entertained. 

The  «|uantity  of  nmtton  imported  into  the  United  Kingdc 
1894  was  •J<;y.*G9r),3ii8  Ih. :  l>esides  this,  there  was  an  import  of  407i 

wp.     These  two  cljLsses  of  im[X)rts  would  be  e<iual  to  abont  6|0Si^r 
cases  of  Au^>tralian  mutton,  reckoning  the  average  carcan  at  4B 
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[t  New  South  Wales  BurpluB,  after  deducting  the  IocaI  demand, 
i<?  rt*i|uireuienU  of  the  meat  preserving  works^  is,  as  shown  on 
6f*,  2^050^000  sheep.     The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  average 

Je  prices  obtained  in  various  years  for  English  and  frozen  mutton 

Idtidofi  : — 


New 
South 
Wftles. 


River 
PlAie. 


Year. 


SotJih 


lliver 


d. 

e 

n 

8 

Si 

7i 


7 
6 

»* 


d. 
H 

4 
*i 

4 

4i^ 


d. 
6 
4f 
*l 

*«    I 

3A 


IH90 
18!ll 
1802 
18»3 
18M 


d. 

I* 

7 

7 

«* 

8« 


d. 

d. 

51*f 

4i 

il 

^m 

4i 

4i 

'4 

3| 

IS 

d. 
3ft 

H 


table  given  below  shows  the  gn»wth  of  the  export  tnide  in  New 
Walef*  meat  from  the  introduction  of   the  system  of  shipping 

in  a  frozen  state  in  1?58L  Beef,  mutton,  atid  pork  are  all 
in  th«  iigures.     The  weight  of  the  preserved  meat  oxp<*rted 

1887  cainnot  be  given,  as  it  was  not  recorded  : — 


FroBOi. 


PiCMrvect. 


(loiiiytj*        ViUu<x 


quuitily. 


Value. 


oUicr. 


<^»nmy. 


Vftluc 


Vfclue, 


cwt. 

£ 

11,980 

8.5.54 

R-Ki 

22,910 

M.OII 

43,100 

V\W& 

12,321  I 

6,271 

6.064 

4.«52 

4,671 

21,8,11 

lo.sro 

52/2(12 

44,5:i7 

:T7.?Hns 

^^,  V2{\  ' 

lb. 

£ 
•176,721 

*  143,601 
•221,912 

•  161.477 

•  166.561 

♦  77,756 
150,714 

(10,481 

0,701,154 
4,.V2H/2(;9 

I 


w>. 

£ 

1,162,348 

15,321 

622,263 

0.0«7 

734.274 

9,870 

621. 0O7 

8.948 

458.8S6 

6,682 

2<i3,637 

3,112  ' 

IfMl.To*) 

24,752 

S(>f>.r-07 

IM'iS 

:r!  (;h;1 

12,9S4 

I'M 

13,477 

'ur2 

i»,590 

' '  7 

8,342  , 

■  ,7 

*l,08l 

.,,^,ijo;i 

i->2.289 

£ 
200.596 
17*%5»S 

274,882 

182.746 

179,307 

85,539 

194,776 
130,046 
98.731 
159,340 

imi.im 

2H3,6U9 
315,313 
422,103 


^  tncltiiiint;  extrftct  of  nicAt* 

1^93  the  *^^rvort  uf  frozen  meat  comprised  304,958  carcases  of 
J  s  of    betif,  and  in  1894,  533,995  carcaaea  of 

ai.i-     ,         X  .  .  :  of  beef. 
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AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTION. 

THE  soil  of  the  Colony  is  as  varied  as  its  climate  is  diversified,  wad 
within  its  lx)undaries  uiay  be  cultivated  not  only  the  productioBi 
of  the  temperate  regions,  but  even  those  of  cold  and  Rub-tropioft]  kd- 
tu(h\s.     Except  in  the  inaccessible  or  rugged  portions  of  Uie  moantui 
chains,  and  the  mure  arid  regions  of  the  xiorth- western  districta,  the  td 
is  sihnost  everywhere  susceptible  of  cultivation.     The  area  absdntfllf 
unfit  for  occupation  of  any  sort  has  ))een  roughly  estimated  at  less 
f),000,000  acres ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
adapted  for  settlement  is  also  in  some  form  or  other  capable  of  I 
culti\'Tited.      Success  in  agricultural  operations  in  New  Soath  Walei  i^ 
however,  altogether  indejiendcnt  of  th(»  mere  fitness  of  the  mil  fordri* 
tivation.     An  iiTCgular  rainfall  and  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  WBuat^ 
which  are  tiie  chief  characteristics  of  the  climate  of  a  large  part  of  thi 
interior,  have  impeded  the  advance  of  agriculture  in  the  great  weiiNt 
plains.      But  to  these  obstacles  there  may  be  added  the  cost  of  trmniporti 
which,  owing  to  the  groat  distance  that  produce  has  to  be  canM  ^ 
land,  has  told  greatly  against  cultivation  for  export — ai'esource  whiic» 
be  the  only  hop(i  of  the  farmers  in  a  country'  so  sparsely  popnlated,tf' 
consequently  with  so  small  a  home  market,  as  New  South  Walet. 

Cl'LTIVATIOX. 

The  veconls  relating  to  the  fanning  operations  of  the  early  days  of  tkj 
(/olony  are  neces.sarily  both  inii)erfect  and  meagi*e.  Among  other  iUBi] 
of  interest,  it  is  recorded  that  the  first  settler,  a  man  named  J***l 
Ruse,  entered  on  his  farm  of  30  acres  at  Parramatta,  on  the  Mkl 
February,  IT^i^  ;  and  that  tYu^  first  free  emigrant  to  undertake  the  On 
tivation  of  the  .soil  of  the  Colony  was  a  German,  named  Philip  T  "  '" 
wh«»  came  out  with  the  Fii-st  Fleet  as  an  agricultural  superint 
chielly  with  a  view  to  attempt  the  culture  of  tobacco  on  behalf  of  1 
<  rovernnn'ut.  The  first  (iovernment  fai-ni  was  an  area  of  9  acni 
Farm  C'Ove,  the  desiiniation  of  which  still  preserves  a  mewmj  of  1 
••arly  essay  in  husban<lry,  as  does  that  of  Garcien  Island,  whon^ 
the  first  attempts  in  fruit-growing  was  made.      The  charHlerHi 
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inity  nf  Farm  Cove  was,  however,  by  nn  mcAOs  favourable 

Hturc,  and  thi*  crop  produced  was  consequctitly  very  inade^^uftt^. 

ttiltiiraJ  Rrtlirmrut  was  next  formed  at  Rosehin^  nnvv  known  as 

ittk ;   and  in  November,  1791,  there  were  horo  upwanlt*  of  700 

under  cultivation.      During  the  same  year  it  is  rect>ribd 

iian  1»000  buaholg  of  wheat  were  reaped  on  Norfolk  Island, 

500  btiiiihelM  of  niaiza     At  the  close  of  the  year  1792,  iht^ro 

cultivation  in  New  South  Wales^  1,186  tu:rv»  with  maixe, 

vhettt,  and  24  with  barley  ;  llil  acrtv'i  were  laid  out  as  gardens  ; 

Itu^rvM  bad  l^cn  clcanxl  nmdy  for  tlie  plough.     In  1800  the  total 

•  r  cultivation  amnuntod  to  7^677  arrow.      In  1803  nn 

I PH  wrrp  fj^enpicd  bv  tlsf  *Torfminent,  or  bad  been 

d»  7,118  ai-TeM  were 
/j%  etc  :  the  avei^e 
bein^  18  biihin^JH  to  the  acre*     <  >wing  partly  to  disajjtroujs 
tly  to  U»e  i«tat«  of  political  uncertainty  which  prevailed 
Bfsxt  few  y«?ars,  the  area  under  cultivation  decreased,  and 
aor  Maec^uanjR  came  to  the  Colony  in  1810,  only  7,0 1 5  acres 
re  in  tiling  under  various  crops,  while  when  he  left  in  18*21 
increaiicd  to  3*2,267  acres.     With  the  cmssing  of  the  BIuo 
be  area  of  settlement  was  largely  wid*Mied,  but  rttfriculture 
nmny  year**  confined  to  the  coasted  zone  and  the  i   '  "         <!, 
pre^ient  tinw  an  ar*»a  coinpriaing  over  one  aiilliofj,  m  1 

I  < Is,  i8  under  cultivation  ;  whiiu  ir     li 

next  fiea»on'ii  agricultural  opf-niri  -ji  , 
:j,0 17,874  acres*      The  area  under  crops, 
vfar  ended  March,  18i>5,  was  1,325,964 
rider  ari  i  wn  gmsses^  362,578  acres,  or  a  total 

•  ation  ol"  1,        ,    ii!  acres. 

if  cultivation  fi-om  year  to  year,  beginning  in  1877  and 
fiCBBnt  time,  is  shown  in  the  following  table  ;— 


A  Jl 

REiHriimitlmiDn,  ln<  Juding 

Am^  In  coltivalion,  tncluditif 

t 

«c»«rtt  pTMi-bitKid. 

Slat  UArcb. 

flown  gni»-l»r)(]f , 

ToUmL 

Avencns  per 
InliMiUiuit. 

•f^     xxir 

neros. 

acres. 

acres. 

merm. 

5ia,M0 

08 

1887 

975,471 

10 

&4J^,5m 

0^9 

1888 

1,04S,305 

VO 

€iSM2 

O'ft 

1HM9 

9m,2m 

i-o 

K 

tu,mi 

Oi» 

181*0 

bHI4,47r» 

\\ 

710,237 

OP 

1801 

J,*Z4I.410 

M 

^H 

il$,0ti8 

O'S 

1SI»2 

1,170.621 

I1> 

^H 

7SS.6a2 

00 

l8fW 

1,372^007 

12 

^H 

70,082 

01P 

lSi»4 

b509.4O4 

1-2 

■ 

M8,0I7 

0^0 

\m5 

1,6««,«2 

1*4 

1 

WwOOS 

t)i* 
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Only  about  0*7  per  cent  c«f  the  totnl  ar<?a  of  Now  Bowth  WaWj 

actually  clt*vott*tl   to  the  growth  o£  agncukivral    pi«^  •  ll 

smrill  i'xt«*iit  cjf  laml  upon  which  pcnuaaent  urtiheiaJ  - 

sown  lor  clairy-fiirming  purpt>ses   be  «.Jclt*d   to  the  urvtt 

the  pnr»portitm  reach**s  only  slightly  over  OH  fn^r  cent,  of  r 

of  the  Colony,  and  repi^sents  about  1*4  acres  pi^r  hcudof  r 

The  proportion  of  tfit.^  total  cultivated  area,  eomput^id  an  ti,. 

of  alieuHtetl  rural  lands,  is  a  little  over  ^  per  cent 

An  iuipression  appcai-s  to  prevail  that  in  tliis  country  purchasiMi  Isn 
are  used  by  the  settlers  for  agncultnral  purjxises^  whikt  Cmwn  \r. 
only  are  used  ft)r  grazing :  but  such  is  far  from  V»ein«^  the  caxe, 
great  majonty  of  selectors  are  only  gniziers  in  a  small  vvny  of  hniH 
anfl   aprricultural  Hettlements,   pure  and    simple,  an* 
limited  arejis  in  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  lower  valJi 
rivei^  anrl  around  two  or  three  ct*ntres  in  tJu'  middle  dtvi^inn  c»t  titir  | 
land.    Of  the  trital  area  under  crops,  1,009/Jtl4  acn^s,  or  7(M7  tvr  < 
were  cultivated  by  persons  owning  lands  ;  while  3lfi»000  a 
per  cent.,  were  cultivated  by  tenant  occupier&t  includin;^ 
lessees.     If  the  area  under  pennanent  gi*aK§e8  were  a*ld€*tl.  il 
tion  of  cultivated  leased  landh  would  be  tiomewhat  higher,  ma  a 
of  the  dairy  farms  in  the  southfi'n  coast  district,  when-  gnu«  is  Kilfvfy  I 
gown,  are  held  on  h»ase. 

Now  Houth   Wales  m  esseutmlly  a  pa&toral  country,  aod  witk  iktj 

,  exception  of  a  few  districts  where  aigriculture  haa  t    i 

\  cultivation  of  the  soil  iss  sec<mdary  to  gt*»ek-bT'*>e^lintr. 

I  is  by  no  uieatis  due  to  lack  of  *;ood  land^ 

^defecU  of  the  cliTttate;  for  thti  Colony  | 
which  are  un  i  for  the  production  ot  jiny  k  i 

duee,  and  it^s  r ,  certainly  supenor  to  that  ot  ; 

triilian  continent  where  the  cultivation  of  cereals  has  heen  > 
years  past.     Taken  as  a  whole,  the  yield  of  crops  in  N*'^  S 
larger  than  that  obtained  in  any  other  continentalColoxi 
time, communicxL tion  with  the  meti'opolitan  market  is  tii 
Agriculture  cannot  be  developed  unlesij  a<?ce«s  to  the  tu 
both  eai=iy  and  cheap,  and  to  i»ecui*»?  this  d*        '  '         '  ' 
and  with  so  8niall  a  jK*pulation«  is  a  niat: 
to  the  present*  Htock'i*earing  has  niuiutaint^d  U 
%vlireh.  while  eutailiug  ctJiisidenibly   less    ph 
i  lence,  has  yielded  rci^ults  far  more  reiuuL 

J'  ire  ;  but  as  pnimlntinn   inrnnMc*?,  nnd  tli 

[land  to  \nt  taken  up  f <  : 
|y?«orted  to  under  the  [ 

however,  tiie  land  devoted  to  agriciUturfj  atior^U  p 
toH  ft' I  i»'«"M»rtion  of  the  \^<nliiii'  MfiunLifinti  nf  ti 
adtj  r'  crop  varies, 

is  a  aLr:ijii>     ilJ';r*'*n^:**   til   the  fil,uiii>.c   iiruit.--4    ♦•». 
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nber  of  persons  reported  as  employed  in  agricultural  and  dairy- 
irsuits  during  the  year  ended  March,  1895,  was  95, 166,  of  whom 
re  females.  Of  that  number,  63,530  males  and  5,862  females 
ged  in  purely  farming  operations,  whilst  the  dairy-farming 
;ave  employment  to  12,055  males  and  13,719  females.  If  to 
^ded  34,61 2  persons  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits,  it  is  estimated 
occupations  absorb  jthe  energies  of  129,778  persons.  As  the 
»1  distribution  of  employment  in  these  pursuits  presents  in- 
'eatures,  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  great  divisions 
ony,  according  to  the  classification  adopted,  are  shown  in  the 
statement : — 


of  the  Colony. 

Persons  employed  in  A«rrioultuml     | 
Pursuits  principally,  iucluding       j 
Dairy  Farming. 

Persons 

employed  in 

Pastoral 

Pursuits. 

Total  em- 

Atfriculture. 

Dairy 
Farming. 

Total. 

1 

Occupations. 

.  District 

No. 
11.687 

7,784 

7,918 
5,461 

No. 
2,810 

2,449 

1,139 
9,857 

No. 
14,497 

10,233 

9,057 
15,318 

No. 
1,763 

1,469 

525 
972 

No. 
16,260 

11.702 

9,682 
16,290 

nd  Hawkesbury 

B   

dI    Cumberland 

etropohs 

District 

►tal   

32.850 

16,255 

49,105 

4,729 

63,834 

land  - 

I  District 

4.943 
11,112 
11,159 

1,362 
2,392 
4,612 

6,305 
13,504 
15,771 

3,693 
3.647 
6,260 

9,998 

17.161 
22.031 

I         »,     

)tal  

27,214 

8,366 

:^,580 

13,600 

49.180 

m  Slope— 

1  District 

1,331 
1,151 

6.202 

234 
81 

730 

1,565 
1,232 

6,932 

4,063 
2,002 

4,859 

6,628 

3,234 

1    District    and 
of  the  Murray 

11,791 

ital  

8.684 

1,045 

9.729 

10,924 

20,663 

644 

108 

762 

6,359 

6,111 

rSoath  Wales.. 

69,392 

26,774 

96,166 

34,612 

129.778 
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The  next  table  shows  the  nomber  of  each  sex  of  the 
employed  in  agriculture  proper  and  in  dairy-farming :- 


Diviflion  of  the  Colony. 

Employed  in- 

Agriculture. 

Dairy-fuming. 

MiL 

Males. 

FemalcB.!    UmIm. 
\ 

F^msleiL 

Males. 

ria 

The  Coast— 

N'orthern  District    

No. 

11,343 

6,985 

7,716 

4,885 

No. 

344 

799 

202 
576 

No. 

1,319 

1,022 

750 
6,238 

No. 

1,491 

1.427 

389 
3,619 

Na 

12,662 

8.007 

8.466 
11.128 

I 

1. 

Hunter  and  Hawkesbury 
Valleys  

V 

County  of  Cumberland  and 
Metropolis 

i 

Southern  District 

4.1 

Total 

30,929 

1,921 

9,329 

6,926 

40,258 

V 

The  Table-land— 

Northern  District 

4,489 

9,750 

10,192 

454 

1,362 

967 

300 

632 

1,476 

1.062 
1,760 
3,136 

4.789 
10,382 
11,668 

M 

Central         „       

^1 

Southern      ..       

ii 

Total 

24,431 

2,783 

2,408 

5,958 

26,889 

^7 

- 

The  Western  Slope— 

Xorthcrn  District 

1,161 
962 

5,468 

170 
189 

734 

S3 
39 

151 

151 
42 

579 

1,244 
1,001 

5,619 

3 

Central          „        

1 

Southern  District  and  Val- 
ley of  the  Murray 

1.1 

Total  

7,591 

1,093 

273 

772 

7,864 

1|i 

The  Western  Plains 

579 

65 

45 

63 

624 

t 

Total,  New  South  Wales   ... 

Lmmt 

63,530 

5,862 

12,055 

13,719 

75,586 

iM 

Tho  foregoing  tables  show  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  apt 
ture  and  in  dairy -farming,  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  pHil 
pursuits,  arranged  according  to  the  four  geographical  zoneB  into'vl 
nature  has  divided  the  8urfac(i  of  the  country  ;  but  in  ordar  to^ 
ciate  the  pro{>er  )>earing  of  the  figures,  it  is  advisable  to  coosdvv 
in  conjunction  with  tho  total  area  in   each  division,  the 
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i   '      '  ■■i'»i-»red  17,  !'■  ■  '    ' 

I  larmmg,  abiiorbeti  the  energies  of  1 T^ 
mftles,  iind  3,122  females.     Tli<^  m^  ^^  \^ 

pur«iiit«  numbered  ^^750,  and  the  females  1*362  ;ai 
males  numbered  632,  and  the  fetnfirlcs  1,760»     TL' 
industriei*  comprised   8^431, 170  ncres,  of  which 
Ijarked  and  partly  cicnredi  228^07^1  were  under  cuiu» 

{cleared  and  prepared  for  cultivation,  and  12,107  we?> 
artiliciriUy-suwn   jL^rasHew.     The  principal  crops  \s 
wheaten  hay,  and  maiise  ;  after  which  came  luci 
fruits,  and  harley» 

The  southern  division  of  the  table-laml  ttnnprt*?***?  mxtf'irr) 
vm  ! — ^Forhes,  Monu*agk%  Hardtm,  King,  < 
Cowley,  B nod euch,  Clarendon,  Wynyarti,  fi 
Beresford,  and  Wellasley.     It  lies  mainly  iKtv. . 

parallels  uf  south  latitude,  and  the  H7th  and  1 

longitude.       It*   area   h  eetimate^i   at    16J55,200    acr*%   m 

employed  thereon  in  rural  occupfttiuus  numbered  22,03^    '■ 

whom   6,260  were  employed  in  pastoral  pursuits,  for  tli 

pre-eminently  wool Taising  in  its  character.     Tlje  inj     ' 

prosecuting  the  industries  of  agriculture  and  dairy-fa  > 

and  of  the.He  11,668  were  nialca  and  4,103  were  femiut-..      liii:  j 

engaged  in  tfeneral  husbandly  rHimb«>r**»d  10,192,    y^inl  thi»  frmn\^i 

m  dain  the  malee  i: 

The  ar-  I    to  rand  in 

which    I  were   ring-barked   and  ptirtly 

linder  vr  it^  50,731    wt*re  cleared   and   pr* 

and  45,6m7  were  undi^r  pennancnt  artiii c tally  so v 

arwi  ring'barked  is  indicativp  of  the  pntt-.f-il  rl 

The  principal  agriciiltnral  product  of  tl/ 

oiU«  and  maize,  the  former  of  theec  cro[>>.  or  ,„-  ,  u^  | 

a  oODHiderable  quantity  of  lucerne  U  raised  ;    the  ] 

nearly  so  large  m  that  grown  in  the  central  division 

iiicarly  4,000  acres  at^  under  orchard  tn^^  ;  and  a  nu 

ht  pniduofHL 

TlfK   WesTKHX  8L0IPIL 

Thp'  northern   division    of    th*^    we«tf»rn    i^lope   emnprtn?^ 
,   viz.  ;—  ^ 


!y  by  the  32nd  li 
dift  HoutXMs-fitntatns 
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Gardens  «  orchards.  46,469  ac^B[|m| 

OTHEB  grain  CR0PS_  43,026  »c             t 

Sugar  came  32.909  ac                  ^^Bl 
POTAToes  ao.ofl?  iu,                           i— ^^ 

VINES  _  7  577  at.                                                           1 

1 

WMEiT_  255.137  Af:.                                      -        ■"■ 

So    » 

^  ;:  en 

B  5  o 

<      ti 
-'IS 

«       2 

*-          1 

W*ur    i^-,-..yb.<r.   ,                  ^.      ..^^„-;^ 

Crops  otkir  rnAw  twuKtMTto   30.666  *t      i 

GA«r>tNS  A    OfiCMAROS-  ?4.56S  ac                rg 
OTHER    GAAIN     CROPS,  Z7.286  a^                     '"^ 

Sugar  cane    ia97it£                             Q 
Potatoes     laots  at                               j 

ViRtS      iBQO&t                                                        1 

WHEAT  147  987»ci 

ARTIFIQAL  GRASSES  .  36.624  u.  __JHH 
Hav        65  403  *£                                   I 

Crops  oiHin  than  tMyntnAitD  ,  DJOJic         1 

GAROfRS  A    ORCHARDS       l7,lfiAat                   HI 

OTMtn  GRA»N  CROPS  _  ♦e.»e9Ar                L 
Sugar  cane  A^oarac                               1 
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VlliES     4304  a£                                                        1 

WHEAT _   \ZBB29u  ,                                 -^..^^- 
HAV      31.929  ac                                  3flH 

Maize  _  siasb at                          ,  ^~^^^ 
Crops  QiHini  HAH  inumtntetn^  It. Mir  ik£       ■§[ 

TiAROENS  A   ORCHARDS-  6J6&a£                            [ 

Other  Craih    crops.  8d69*t                    ■ 

POTATOES     9ll9iU.                                                           I 
VINES     I3»4  4t                                                         ^ 

Wheat    Tts  r^o  ac 

HAr    3S  3&:i  4c                                   IHi 
HAieE     aiTOac                                                ( 
Crops  out*  rNANoiumfiAriD   sio  *£ 

OTHER   CRAI»I    CROPS    Wf^  ^                              \'    [ 

l\JTATOE  S     4^3b  *l                                                   1 

«iHE$-Ur70ar                                                      ] 
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;  anil  on  the  west  by  th<^  Bar^'oii  and  tlio  Castlereaglu 
burularicaans  liowover,  only  roughly  approximate  lU  »irea  is 
il  to  be  1 9/1 T) 7, 600  acres,  and  thone  to  whom  itgavo  eujploynHnit 
occupatiouit  luimbered  bfi'lS,  of  whom  4,0G3  weit*  i?u^%Hged  In 
pumuiU,  th«  division  being  predominantiy  stockrnisiug  in  its 
r.  The  number  employeti  in  agriculture  and  dairy-farrning  Wfis 
^G5,  of  whom  1,24 i  were  males,  and  *\2\  were  females.  The 
DtrajT«*d  in  gt^nernl  husbandry  numbered  l,l^li  and  the  females 

r  'Engaged  in  dftiry-fartniug  numbered  83,  and  the  females 

!i  <lcvoU?d  t-o  rural  industries  in  the  northern  ilivi.%ion  of 

Utrii  hlof>»?  comprised  IG,  102,3 15  acres,  of  which  2,230,128  were 
kod  and  partly  cleared  for  grazing  purjKjses,  18,008  were  under 
ion,  7,827  were  cleart»d  and  prepared  for  cultivation,  and  but 
te  under  permanent  artificial ly-sown  gi-anhes*  What  agriculture 
PfM  In  thia  division  consiated  principally  of  wheat-growings 
b  a  Nuiall  area  was  devoted  to  maixe  culture,  and  still  smaller 
t  luceriit^  and  oaten  hay. 

lentral  di\'i5ion  of  the  western  sh>pe  comprises  the  eight  counties 
^ry,  Ewenmar,  CanWdego,  Oxiey,  Xarromiue,  l?*Hnders,  Ken- 
d  Cy'unningfiam,  and  lie.s  approximately  between  30*  30'  and  33"* 

I  ti  latitude,  and  146"  and  14D'  eant  longitude.  Its  area  embracea 
yiQ  acrcH,  whicli»  however,  afforiled  rural  employment  t>o  only 
insons,  of  whom  2«002,  or  nearly  twu  thirds,  were  engaged  in  the 
industry.  Hunbandry  and  dairy-farniing  enliHted  the  services 
!  persons,  of  wh*im  231  were  females.  The  males  engaged  in  the 
ion  of  agriculture  proper  ntruibered  D62,  and  the  fejnalcs  189  ; 

I  airy-farming  the  males  numbered  only  39,  and  the  females  only 
II  which  it  may  be  seen  that  this  division  is  nifire  p^istoral  than 
f  i»Jac  in  the  character  of  its  industries.  The  total  area  devoted 
ulturc  and  grazing  amounted  to  10,478,598  acres,  of  which 
1  were  ring-barked  and  partly  clear*»d,  28,839  were  under 
wn,  27,717  were  cleared  and  prepared  for  cultivation^  and  0,015 
lier  permanent  artificially  so w^n  grasses.  The  only  crop  of  any 
ace  wjui  wheat,  althuugh  a  little  lucerne,  oats,  and  maize  were 

Dutliem  division  of  tlie  western  slope  includes  the  valley  of  the 
,  and  the  ricli  lauds  of  what  is  known  as  Kiverina.  8ixt^?eu 
,  are  in  thi«  division,  viz.:— Dowding,  Gipps^  liland,  Bourke, 
Jiichobon,  Sturt,  Waradgery,  Boycl,  Mitchell,  Urana,  Towns- 
al^rxi!  C^adell,  Denison,  and  Hume.  It  is  Ixmnded  by  the 
i  irray  Rivers  on  the  north,  west,  and  south ;  and  hy  the 

,..  ...oa  of  the  tabledand  on  the  east.     It  Ue«  between  the 
36th  ilegreett  of  soutli  latitude  ;  and  appi-oximately  between 
^  M8lii  meridians  of  east  longitude.     It  is  both  pastoral 
I.     Its  area  is  estimated  at  22, 273, 3 (JU  ncres,  and  it 
(  J I  jicrsons  in  rural  pur^uit^  of  whom  4>850  were  engageil 
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in  the  pastoral  industry.  Husbandry  and  dairy-farming  employed  6,935 
persons,  of  whom  5,619  were  males,  and  1,313  were  females.  The  nitki 
engaged  in  agriculture  proper  numbered  5,468,  and  the  females  734: 
while  the  males  engaged  in  dairy -farming  numbered  only  151,  and  tke 
females  579.  The  area  devoted  to  rural  industries  was  19,383,747 
acres,  of  which  5,555,'2l4  acres  were  ring-barked  and  partly  cleandi 
393,164  were  placed  under  cultivation,  78,269  were  cleared  and  prepaifd 
for  cultivation,  and  14,441  were  artificially  sown  with  permannl 
grasses.  The  ])rincipal  crop  grown  in  this  division  was  wheat ;  hat  i 
considerable  area  was  cri>ppcd  with  oats  and  lucerne  ;  barley  and  msise 
were  also  cultivated  ;  over  1,400  acres  were  devoted  to  grape«aUiii% 
mainly  for  wine-making  :  and  fm it-growing  received  some  attentkm. 


TnE  Western  Plains. 

Ill  the  great  division  of  the  western  plains  arc  comprised  82,705^0^ 
acn.s,  constituting  the  arra  of  no  fewer  than  forty-five  countiea  B 
(•xt«rn<is  from  the  29th  paniUel  of  south  latitude;  on  the  north,  to  ffc» 
Muri-ay  and  Lachlan  Rivers  <m  the  south.  On  the  east  it  is  boandedlf 
th*;  Harwon,  and  an  iri'egular  line  running  roughly  southward  from  Hk 
stn*iim  to  thr  Lachlan  River  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  141st  meridiiDflf 
liMi.i^itude.  Tlie  total  devoted  to  rural  pursuits  is  74,388,123  icfB^ 
of  which  (mly  2,731,120  wen*  ring-l)arked  and  partly  cleared  for  gnatt 
puri)osos,  1,601  were  clfare<l  and  prepan^d  for  cultivation,  1 3,644  wiW 
untltT  cultivation,  and  but  54  acres  were  under  pennanent  artifiotlff' 
sown  ^rassf's.  Large  tracts  of  this  plain  country  are  timberlesik  ■■ 
available  for  ^tock-grazing  without  much  preparatory  under-scniUiil 
or  ring-barking,  as  is  the  ctise  in  other  parts  of  the  Colony.  "B* 
total  number  of  ])ersons  emj^Ioyed  in  thtj  western  division  in  mrdooct- 
pations  wivs  0,111,  and  uf  these  5,359  were  engaged  in  pastoral  pmSB^^ 
The  ])ersons  engaged  in  agriculture  and  dairj'-farming  numbered  7tt 
of  whom  6*J4  Were  males,  and  128  wctc  females.  The  males  engigJ 
in  agriculture  proper  numbereil  579,  and  the  females  65,  and  incUfj 
farming  -15  and  63  respectively.  "What  little  agriculture  theff  ^ 
carri«'d  on  in  this  division  was  almost  exclusively  wheat-growiiiff 
iiay,  the  area  liarvested  for  gi"ain  l>eing  less  than  1,800  acres,  mm 
whole  area  foi-  hay  and  grain  less  than  13,000  acres. 


SUMMAUY   OF    ClLTIVATlOX. 

The  total  area  of  New  South  Wales,  exclusive  of  all  riTef%  1 
streams,  is  estimated  at  195,8S2,150  jicres,  of  which  41,7dC^ll9l 
of  alienated  l.-tud,  an<l  117,017,132  acres  of  Crown  land,  bmUi 
of  15S.753,205  acres,  were  devoted  to  rural  indnstrieBb     Of 
14,S.:»0,577  aci-es  of  alienate<l  land,  and   11,230^337  M 
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rlng-Uarkerl  and  partly  eleiKred ;  344,035  acres  at  iilirrmtf'fl 
iin J  !  i^,'i4^  iwT*^  of  Crown  laml,  wei'e  ander  pt'rmanent  :i 

R ;  32y»3H2  ficrcs  were  cleared  iwid  prep&i-ed  far  cu.l.   .,,...  , 

^9  Hci'es  of  nliermted  land,  nnd  1 6,30*)  /wires  of  CiHr»wn  laiid, 

>» ^ipis\  of  l,t'i25,964  acrry*,  were  under  cultivatioa     The  totiil 

118  employed  in  rural  occuptttiona  thrcu^huut  the  Colony 

8»  of  wham  34^6 1 2  w«_'re  engageil  In  Uio  ptLHtond  industry.    1'hr* 

|lier  L'tiga^d  in  agriculture  iind  djiLrv  farming  was  D3,  HSO,  of  whom 

(ir^ra   mfil»-a,  and  1C*,58)    \^  ?]ei*.       In  agriculture  propfT 

fiAvy|  fL*|  'i,HO  nmlr%  and  uales;  and  in  dairy* farming 

:rLles.     Tii«  numlier  ^ven  as  employed  in 

inds  engagfHi  in  town  faet^»rie**. 

ution  iji  airri*?d  on  tlironghout  the  Colony  in  patches  jsicattered 

' :  gnuing  areas.     The  hcst  land^  fnr  producing  ceif  al«  are 

1  probably  i*rmain  for  nuiny  years,  in  the  hands  of  the  pastor- 

b farmers  have  not  always  settled  on  the  kind  of  comitry  best 

the  cultivation  of  their  crop«.     It  is  the  tiettjer,  not  the  s^jil^ 

jmiined  thi»i  |>oint.    It  hocoiu»'S,  tln^nfore^  difficult  to  divide 

^int4>  agricultaral  lauds,  na  *listin;;ui«ihctl  from  tliose  punOy 

Tciwiracter, 

» j«rctions  dealing  with  each  description  of  crop  will  he  indicate 

iphieal  divisions  of  the  Colony  adapted  for  th**  cultivation  of 

cri^nt   agricultural   products,       Th<^  subjoined  table   gives   the 

for  the  whole  Colony  under  each  crop,  together  with  the  pro- 


rtpdoii  t4  t^op*       Are*. 


DMofI  ptioii'  of  CiHy|i» 


Al«k  PiNlUlKHiOU. 


FooJ 


^,«2K,6«»lniiih 


tons 


18,234 


Sor^htttii  farOrMn  FooO 
Or»n*feTJer^ 

I'tudilt.'iivr 

FonHue-uiAklay 
F«r  lAfab  UM  

Mftrtc*t*fikf(ltii«  .......J 

PofupkiiM  ftnd  lf(^1«i»     ' 
MUlel^ 


Eye- 

Om 

Oretn  Fo^Mir  j 

Rjipt      ......„., 

Tf4»*jrco , , 

re  (US  iirul  fk>afu 

wtirzet    .....    ^  . 

Hnkoii* 

AlloUuirCMpil 


12,048 


Vl&,tnmM^ 


4^017  Uym 


«,M"1  I  £174,764 


4,fH 

i.iu 

47« 

f7W 

4711 
7U 

7l« 
700 

9St  I 

i9e' 
%9mi 


l«»4<iO  biub. 


i9,m5 


8,1: 


K870  ton* 
400    M 


Trtal  .., l.SB,004| 
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AGRICULTUEAL  PEODUCTION. 


The  quantitieH  of  agricultural  produce  han-ested  during  the 
ended  March,  1895,  and  the  value  of  each  crop,  are  given  in  the  fc 
ing  statement,  the  values  being  the  average  for  the  whole  Colony  a 
time  tho  harvest  was  gathered  : — 


Crop. 

Production  or 
Area. 

Value.       1 

Crt)j>. 

Production  or 
Area. 

v. 

Whfit 

7.041, rrrs  bush. 

.'>,02.'i.5;«     „ 

£ 
938,030 
421.015 
10,430    1 
60.272    ' 
3,222 
715,520 
36.708    1 
185,002 
183.111 
1.300 
3,871 
017 
158.552 

Tobttccrt 

8,132  cwt. 

4,617  tons. 

725,2n  caMi. 

21,465  acm. 

6,542     „ 

20.8I»budi. 

15.538  tona. 

731,683  galL 

6,356     „ 

3,628  acRfl. 

Maize    

Grapes 

Burluv 

17!>.:l4S     ., 
562.72r.     .. 
2;..775     „ 
2»1.873  tons. 
24.472      „ 
5:{,02n  acres 
t>6,170  tons. 
400     „ 
1,613      „ 
257      „ 
204,254      „ 

Oranges  and  Lemons 
Orchards   

Oats 

Other  Gruin    

Hov  

MarkeHntrdens 

Peas  and  Beans 

l*iiinpkin8&  Melons 
Wine     

Straw  r 

(irc'cn  Fofxl 

Potatoes 

Brandy 

Onions 

TumlpM    

Unsiiecificd  Crops.. 

Mantrold-u-urzel    . . 
Siij:ar-<-anc 

Total  value I 

3.1 

The  ai-ea  under  crops,  the  value  of  the  agricultural  produce,  and 
average  value  per  acre,  for  the  year  1871,  and  for  each  year  since  1 
are  given  below  : — 


Year  ended 

Area  under 

Total  Volue  of 

Averofre  Value 

3l8t  ^larch. 

crops. 

Produce. 

per  acre. 

acres. 

£ 

£    fi.     d. 

1871 

397,389 

2,220,000 

5  11     9 

1881 

629,180 

3,829,660 

6     1     9 

1882 

583,808 

4,li»4,346 

7    3    8 

188;^ 

G(50,227 

3,304,891 

5    0     1 

1884 

702,131 

3,806,182 

5    8    5 

1885 

735,(J21 

2,836,697 

3  17    2 

1«S(> 

737.701 

3,375,882 

4  11     6 

1KS7 

837,468 

3,943,645 

4  14    2 

188S 

855,627 

4,151,692 

4  17     I 

1S89 

798,966 

3,298,759 

4    2    7 

18SK) 

947,072 

4,459,861 

4  14    2 

1801 

852,704 

4,136.887 

4  17    0 

18<»i> 

846,383 

3,584,490 

4    4    8 

181I3 

1,010,727 

3,961,367 

3  18    5 

1894 

1,206,992 

3,8()1,771 

3    4    0 

lS9r> 

1,325,964 

3,;i95.571 

2  11    3 

Wheat. 

In  the  early  days  of  settlement  the  Hawkesbuiy  Biw  Td 
the  country  adjacent  to  the  to^*ns  of  Parramattai  L^ 
Camden,  and  Maitknd,  were  the  principal  centMi 
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ful  farmiijg,  and  the  conseciuent  exUatistion  of  the  soil,  with  tlie 

it  evils  of  rust,  smut,  and  other  diseases,  caused  these  distriote 
Ihnndoned  little  by  little  as  wheat -country*  and  on  the  diwovcry 
Bathurst  Plains  their  importance  at  once  ceased.  The  districts 
Knrat^  (Joulbum,  Gundagai,  Tutnut,  Young,  Monaro,  and  New 
,il  were  each  in  turn  occupied  hy  agriculturists,  an<l  the  suitability 

wjil  and  climate,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whol*'  of  the  mountain 
for  tlie  growth   of  this  cereal  became  definitely  established* 
uently  the  cultivation  was  extended  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 

the  lUverina  Plains,  where  at  present  it  i&  receiving  marked 
in. 

cultivaiion  of  this  grain  during  the  past  thirty  yejira  has  been 
ri^>(ular,  Por  some  years  pnur  to  1867  the  area  of  land  under 
maimed  Hlnit/st  the  same  from  year  to  year,  being  little  more  than 
nere».  In  1867,  however,  the  wheat  area  had  increased  to 
)  acres,  and  at  that  acreage  it  remained  practically  unaltered  for 
years*  Then  more  land  was  again  laid  under  wheat,  and  in 
the  area  had  increased  to  233,252  acres.  Since  then  the  area  of 
idt*r  this  cereal  has  been  greatly  extended,  the  maximum  being 
I   last  year  with  647,483  acres,  with  an  average  yield  id  10*1) 

pf*r  ticre,  or  2*6  bushels  bellow  the  average  c»f  the  previous 
fcars^l  3*5  bushels.  During  this  period  the  lowest  yield  wiu*  4  "8 
,  obtained  in  l.SSS-t),  and  the  most  bountiful,  17*4  bushels  per 
ihered  dunni*  1886-7,  During  the  six  years  from  1866  to  1872, 
!d  p>er  acre  appears  to  have  been  comparatively  a  small  one,  the 
eingonly  11*13  busheln.  Then  followed  a  p+M'iod  of  fair  seasons, 
iig  over  neventet'u  years,  wlien  the  average  tluctuated  l>etween  a 
im  of  10*5  bushels  obtained  in  the  season  of  1885-6,  and  a  maxi- 
l  17*4  in  the  season  1886-7.  In  1889  the  avemge  deseendt^d  to 
liols  to  the  acre,  while  the  mean  for  the  whole  periml  extojiding 
\7\-'2  to  1^94-5  was  13*3  bushels  to  Uie  acre, 
ling  the  last  rjuarter  century  into  quinquennial  periods,  the 
1»I  '  Li^c  were  as  follow  : — 

xt  Averajfe  per  were, 

KSTl^!  .,„ ,.„ 12-93  busheUw 

iST<J-t   - 1502 

1881-18S5  15-37  „ 

\%S»  IS90.... .....12*42  „ 

J.S<H-18S>5...^ _..« 11*7-*  „ 

bitis  ftf  the  lower  average  for  the  last  Bvo  years,  it  may  lje  said 
'^  'Mialities  of  soil  a  better  yield  is  now  obtained  than 
I  result  due  largely  to  improved  farming;   but,  at 
II  luust  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  occurrence  of  rust^ 
lier  form«t  of  di»**ft8e  in  wheat  has  been  less  frequent  and 
[of  rhcitnt  rears* 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION. 


The  following  table  shows  tlie  distribation  of  wheat  cnlf  ure  in  t 
various  geographical  divisions  of  New  Soath  Wales  during  the  ve 
1894-5  :— 


Diviflion  of  the  Colonv 

TWdL 

1 

Tot&L 

POT  KM 

Tlic  Coast- 
Northern  District 

acres. 

563 
1,611 

7 
091 

bushels. 

7.122 

18.135 

90 

8,4.->4 

bushek 

Hniiter  and  Hawkesbury  Valleys 

County  of  Cumberland  and  Metropolis 
SoutliL-rn  District  

IW 
12* 

I'-S 

ToUl 

2,872 

.%3.801 

II-S 

The  Table-land— 

Xorthem  District  

40,159 
101,014 

634.637 
1  oin  lusn 

IS't 

C'entral           ,,        

12i 

iSoutliern         „ 

1 
105,757          1  'Ml  .VL- 

ii 

Total !     306,ai0 


3,423,202 


Tiie  Wf«tcni  Sloinrs — 
Xortlit-rn  District  ... 
Central  ,, 


7,6o3 

18,ri02 


125,026 
280.686 


Soiitlioni   District  and   A'alley  of  the  ' 

Murray :     ;W9,747      ;    3,150,157 


Total i     335.9(»2      '    .3,555,809 


The  Western  Plains  

Total,  New  South  Wales . 


1,779 


28,906 


647,483         7fi^ljr 
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IHittrict, — As  Uie  furegoing  table  abows,   wheat  b  littlr 

,  tlie  coastal  ilktrict.      In  tlie  euunty  of  Gloucester,  in  tbt? 

H«ioti  o£  tlif*  cfiiist,  imt  of  a  tuUil  artm  uncier  cultiviition  of 

cjijly  391    were*  under  this  eertjiil,  the  yield  b^ng  4,710 

Ftlir  founty  of  Macxjaarif*.,  out  of  n  total  aretb  iintier  ctitti- 

\(>13  lici^eH,  1.31  were  uoder  wlirat  for  grain  crojifi^  and  the 

vfflg  1^4»91   birshr-lw,      Tn  thri  ren^ainiiig  couniitfs  oomjuiRtiig 

ibcne  w«rp  only  41   aciv8  under  wheat.       Th«  cereal  is 

iiL^  the  coaKt  north  of  the  Hastings  River^  ilie  Uital 

i»   in   the  northern  di virion  being  only  5(>3  acrfjs, 

ashels^ 

Lstal   diviiiion,  ootnproh ending   the   vallcy»  of   the 
mi  Haw  kes  bury  Rivers,  1,611  acres  were*  do  voted  to  wheat  for 
K^and   the  yield  was   I8,l.'i5  bushels,  or  an  average  of  11*3 
^■fkcif*.       Of  the  area  of   this  division    under   wheat,    774 
IPw  NorthuinlK^flaud,  and    589    in  Durliani.      The  average 
200  acreH  in  the  c<»unty  of  Hunte^r  was  10^5  bushels  per  acre ; 
e»  in  the  county  of  Cook,  12*8  buMliels. 
eimn  ever  ^^rowt!    in   the  C(jlony   wa**  cnlti%*aied   in   tlu* 
ui  Cumbfsrknd  ;    but  during  the  present  Hcason* 
lied  artm  of  43,437  acres,  seven  only  were  reaped 
lUrr;:  were,  hnwevcr,  about  50U  acres  under  wis 
principal    j^raiu    crop   was  rnuize,  ancl    it^   prr 
HIT  l^OOO  acres  were  laid  down  with  aorghinn  ;  u  • 

with    fruit  trees,   nearly  fi^/iOO   with  orange   ;  rJ 

with   vineB :    while  over  3,000  acr'ea  were  cultivated  for 

produce, 

beru  division  of  the  coiutt,  out  of  a  total  cultivated  area  of 

691    ware  devoted   to    wheat,  and    these  yielded   H,454 

averafct!  of  12*2  binshels  per  acre.     In  tiie  county  of  8t^ 

I  Rttuated  tlie  grtsater  portion  of  tliis  w* heat-producing  land, 

with  a  production  of  7,11*0   buKhels^  at  an  avei'age  of 

I  per  acre. 

RHMkof  tli#*  eoajit  vieidini?  whont  crops  during  the  la»r  neaion 

fion  was  53,801  bushels,  at   an 

total  area  under  cultivation  in 

I    1:  rv>i,     In  the  northern  se*rti3n 

(   vit- u  <  ane  ;  in  the  central — ^uiaize, 

orchard    fruits,    oranges,    potatoes,    and    whrat^ 

in    the    ajetixjpoHUin    couni-y   uf   Cumberland^ 

"linfi  then  orange's,  maize*,  oateji-hay,  market-ganlen  pro- 

;  and  in  the  southern  scetion  of  the  coast — maiiie,  oateu* 

•  lU    Tl»e  terriuin'  yielding  the  Colony  8  wheatcrop  ujiial 

*he   three     '     "  ■  *   *'       table-land;    and  in    th^ 

:   th«  wr  includes  also   tlie  ridi 

I  jLiurrtiy  and  the  Uui  ! 
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The  TahJe-'lnnd. — Tn  the  northern  division  of  tlie  table-land  the  aieA 
under  wheat  for  grain  was  40,159  acres  ;  the  yield  was  634,637  bushelB, 
and  the  average  per  acre,  15  8  bushels.  Darling  was  the  countj  which 
gave  the  greatest  yield,  viz.,  171,274  bushels,  the  product  of  10,383 
aci-cs,  at  an  average  of  16*5  bushels  an  acre.  The  total  area  under 
cultivation  in  the  county  of  Darling  was  11,836  acres.  Nine  other 
counties  in  this  division,  having  from  529  to  5,948  acres  under  wheat 
for  grain-croi)s,  protluced  each  from  ten  to  ninety  thousand  bushels 
with  average  yields  ranging  from  14  to  19*2  bushels  per  acre.  The 
total  area  under  cultivation  w-as  86,877  acres,  of  which  40,159  were 
under  wlieat  for  grain,  and  5,260  acres  under  wheaten  hay. 

TIkj  total  area  under  cultivation  in  the  central  division  of  the  table 
land  was  228,075  acres,  and  the  area  under  wheat  for  grain  crops, 
101,014  acres,  Ijesides  29,916  acres  under  wheaten  hay.  The  avenge 
production  per  acre  of  the  cereal  was  12*1  bushels,  and  the  total  yield 
1,219,060  bushels.  The  average  yields  per  acre  for  the  various  countin 
comprised  in  this  division  ranged  from  9*4  to  15*3  bushels.  Of  tlw 
ten  counties,  the  production  for  the  county  of  Bathurst  wt«  316,743 
l>ushels  from  28,409  acres ;  for  Ashburnham,  288,655  bushels  fraa 
25,104  acres;  for  Lincoln,  199,720  bushels  frem  13,081  acres;  tnl 
for  Gonlon,  144,225  bushels  from  11,391  acres.  The  yields  for  tb 
remaining  six  counties  ranged  from  22,105  to  81,455  bushels,  &«■ 
areas  of  from  1,836  up  to  6,399  acres.  The  best  average  i)er  acre,  IM 
bushels,  was  obtained  from  the  county  of  Lincoln  ;  and  the  lowest,  M 
bushi-ls,  from  th(?  county  of  Phillip. 

The  southern  di vision  of  the  table-land  contained  267,366  ifl« 
under  cultiv.ition,  and  of  this  area  165,757  acres  were  devoted  to tke 
cereal,  and  •J.'),21S  to  growing  wheaten  hay.  The  average  yield  fff 
acre  of  grain  was  9 -.3  bushels,  while  the  yiehls  of  the  sixteen  coante 
eiiibracf'd  in  the  division  ranged  from  7  bushels  in  Cowley  to  1 2*5  il 
Montt'agle.  The  total  production  of  this  region  was  1,569,505  bnaiMh 
to  whicii  the  county  of  Clarendon  contributed  413,361  buslieli,  til' 
j>roduc'e  of  40,454  acres;  Harden,  318,921  bushelK,  the  produce il 
33,568  acres:  :Monteagle,  331,1^49  bushels,  the  pitnluce  of  26,468  tflWr 
and  Forbes,  133,038  hushels,  the  pnxluct?  of  13,192  xicres.  In  dtf 
remaining  twelve  eounti<\s  the  yield  ranged  from  1.586  to  96,711 
bushels,  and  the  an*a  d(^voted  to  the  cereal,  from  226  to  12,1 
acH's. 

The   entin.'   area  under  cultivation    throughout  the  table-land 
5S2,31S  acres,  of  which   306,930  were  given  up  to  the  cultiTalMB 
wheat  as  a  ^^rain  crep,  and  60,394  to  the  cultivation  of  wheatga' 
The  total  vieM  of  the  cereal  from    this  division  of  the 
3,423,202  iiushels,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  11*2  biuhdli 
northern  section  the  principal  crops  after  wheat  were  oatB| 
for  hiiy,  and  mai/e  :  X\\t*  same  holds  good  of  the  ceatral 
sections,  which  produced   in  addition,  quantities  of  luoei 
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n  however,  fclie  staple  agricultural  product,  as  may  natlilv  In 
t  following  short  statcraent : — 


tlttULon  of  Tablc-lAnd. 


Area  ttnHmr 
eiilliriitlou< 


Arwv  umJcr 
Whctl  for  Cralii. 


S'ortherti  » 

Btml      , 

Quihem  ...... 

Total 


ncrei* 
80,877 

228^075 

267.3G6 


582,318 


40,150 

loi.oii 

105J57 


306,930 


Western  Slope, — The    northern    division    of   the  western  h\o\\^ 

1,  out  of  a  toUil  ami  of   I9jr>7j800  acres,  only   18,008  which 

Itider  cultivation,  and  of  winch  hut  7,053  were  de>'oted  tu  growing 

for   •i^mii   orop8,   and  2,708   to  gmwing   whent  for  hiiy.      The 

[C»  yield  piT  nci^e  uf  the  cereal   was  16*3  bunheln  :  and  thi^  total 

an,  rJ5^02**  huHhels.     The  a veragu  yields  jjur  acre  of  lht»  variou^s 

(icIudtHl  \n  this  region  ranged  from  10  bubht*ls  in  Benarba  to 

btimllir  ;  hut  the  yield  last  nientioneil  was  from  a  x^ry  small 


be  central  sixjtion  of  this  division  the  total  area  under  cultivation 

28,''*39  aci^es,  of  which  18,502  wore  under  wheat  for  grain 

latKl  7,009  under  wheat  for  hay.     The  average  yield  per  acre  of 

'  waK  15*2  bushels,  and  the  total  production  i380,GHG  bushels* 

eight  counties  constituting  this  district,  CJregory  produced  no 

t  At  All ;  Cunningham  contril>uted  102»G41  bushtds,  the  product  of 

XaiT«itnine,  99,730  hushids  from  5,200  acres  ;  Kenncnly, 

S   from   *J,783   iicre«  *  and  the  remaining  four  counties, 

!  from  4,358  bushels,  the  produce  of  323  acres,  in  Oanlieligt*. 

H«*,  the  pnwlucB  of  1,045  acres,  in  Flinders.     Tlie  lowest 

1  2*4  bushels  to  the  acre,  in  Flinders;  and  the  highest* 

rrnnune. 

.1  of  tlie  western  slope  contains  22,273.300  acres» 

aI  .  '  r  cultivation  comiirised  393, 1G4  acres.    The  total 

iler  wheat  for  grain  wa»  309,747  aci-es ;  and  for  wheateu  Imy, 

ir  rt  total  under  wheat  crops  of  3.5 1,959  acres.     From  this 

t  tlje  tli\tsion  in  cjuestion,  which  includes  the  valleyn 

'  '^'f,  Edward,  Billabong,  Murrumbidgee,  and  I^ichliui 

t  wheat- producing  region  of  ^ ew  South  Wales — 

re  evident  fmm  the  following  stJitement,  showin*^ 
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the  total  area  of  each  division,  the  area  under  cultivation,  and 
under  wheat : — 


Division  of  the  Colony. 


Total  Area. 


I 

lArea  under 

Cultivation. 


Area  under  Wt 


For  Grain.    For  Hay. 


The  Coast- 
Northern  District 

Hunter  and   Hawkesbury 

Valleys   

County     of     Cumberland 

and  Metropolis 

Southern  District 

Tlie  Table-land— 

Northern  District 

Central  ,,     

Southern         ,,     

The  Western  Slope- 
Northern  Distnct 

Central  „     

Southern         „     

The  Western  Plains 


acres. 
8,913,640 

acres. 
143,297 

5,310,080 

60,030 

1,006,720 
5.205,120 

43,437 
43,227 

14,643,200 
11,649,280 
16,755,200 

86.877 
228,075 
267,366 

19,157,800 
11,228,520 
22,273,360 

18,008 

28,839 

393,164 

82,705,080 

13,644 

acres. 
563 

1,611 

7 


45 

549 

513 
1,341 


40,159  5,260 
101,014  i  29,916 
165,757  I    25,218 


7,653 

18,502 

309.747 


2,708 

7,009 

42,212 


1,779       11,096 


The  average  yield  of  the  wheat  grain  crop  in  the  southern  ^ 
the  western  slope,  including  the  Riverina  ^'alleyp,  was  10-1  bn 
aero,  the  total  production  being  3,150,157  bushels.  The  aven 
for  the  sixteen  different  counties  constituting  this  particulai 
varied  from  G*2  bushels  in  the  county  of  Sturt  to  21*5  bushc 
county  of  Dowling.  Fix>ni  the  latter  came  the  smallest  prodi 
any  of  the  counties  of  the  group,  viz.,  9,680  bushels  from  4i 
Nine  counties  each  yielded  over  100,000  bushels,  as  shovi 
following  statement : — 


Total  surva. 

under 
Chiltivation. 


I     Area  under 
i      Wheat  for 
Grain. 


Pr0dlK!tiflB«C1 


IMU. 


Denison 
Bourkc  ... 
Hume  .... 
Bland  .... 
CatleU  .... 
Urana  .... 
Town«end 
MitcheU  . 
Cooper.... 


acres. 
83,330 
67,333 
74,232 
37,273 
23,069 
23,185 
15,384 
22,668 
11.873 


acres. 
73.289 
54,966 
54,168 
30,688 
20,432 
16,454 
10,700 
18.534 
8,930 


busbok. 
879,810 
515,6» 
434,1178 
285,llt 
264.S» 


»' 
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foregomg  figui^eg  bIiow  not  only  the  tot4tl  ai-ea  under  wht^at  in 
im%\\  \Kit  aho  the  proportion  luider  cultivfition  wbioh  wii» 
1^  of  thin  careal  The  counties  of  Wamdgery, 
lolsoti,  and  WakooJ,  eontributt>il  crojjs  ranging 
U^.i^'G  to  /i,»jSj  btishds,  the  pixxluotion  of  ai^f^as  ranging  from 

r  cijltivation  on  the  western  slopr  w«s  440^011 

_  werr*  rrnpppd  with  wheat  for  grain,  and  51,92^ 

r«*iv  c\it  lur  hay.     Tip  Id  of  thr  ccro^l  on  the  western 

tfu  tht*  area  just  er  i  was  3^555, 869  busheK  and  the 

yield  pifr  ac^^    lOG    hufthels.     In    the  northern  and  cfutrad 

\xn  then*  was  m»t  mudi  cultivation  carried  on  ;  wheat  wa»  the  U-ad- 

ic^ukural  prodact^  hut  the*  country  was  predominantly  pasrtoral. 

!"n  division  and  along  the  river  valh^js^  although  wheat 

rnainly^  both  oats  and  lucfrnc,  and  even  a  littlo  Ijarley, 

Mw,«i     nut  thejw*  crops  will  b^dejdt  with  in  thcdr  proper  place. 

igjw^^rfi  P^ai;w.  — Tlie  v/ist  plain8  of  the  west  comprise  forty-tive 
ivinj;  a  tot-al  area  of  S^JO.l^OSO  acres,  of  which  only  13^^44 
'  cultivation,  llie  area  devoted  to  the  growing  of  wheat  as  a 
rot>  amounted  Ui  1,77(1  aci*es,  but  there  weixj  in  addition  1I,02G 
Incierwheatim  hay^  thu»  making  a  total  area  under  wheiLt  o£  12,805 
In  only  eight  counties  vvus  wheat  reaped  as  a  cereal ;  but  small 
lie*  of  wheaten  hay  were  reaped  in  forty -two  counties.  The  total 
lor  tike  division  was  28,50ti  bushels,  and  the  average  yield,  16 
0.  The  low e^t  average  yield  was  S*7  huj^hek,  in  Booroon- 
In'ghest,  24  (J  bunhel?^  in  Blaxkmri,  Beside**  the  counties 
in  which  whetit  was  cultiv:it*:id  a>4  a  tJ^'idn  crup  were 

tnkltn^  MoKsgieJ,  Talla  and  Wentworth,  The  hiLjlietit  yield 

rtty  in  the  division  was  from  Tarn,  viz.,  9^400 !  ouj  6(54 

ad  came  next  wnth  8,500  biiJ^heii^  from  is;  then 

If 8  bushels  from  277  acres.     The  yield  from  tiie  reinain- 

iH  t*H»  insignificant  to  tnention  in  detail,  for  the  great 

wrrstern  plains  iias  not  yet  achieved  the  position  of  a  pro* 

''  '^trurjd  staples, 

it,  the  total  area  of  New  South  Wales  ia  estimated 

I    -.    » -^jnKJ  acres,  or  exclusive  of  rivers,  lakes  and  stn^ams, 

li' res,  of  whieh  1.3-5,0(j4  were  under  cultivation.     Of  the 

rig  lands  a moim ted  U*  773,280  acres,  of 

I  **d    for   grain,   and    125,797    acres    for 

ituy'&  UA^i  \vii«_ut  yield  was  7,041,378  bushels,   and  the 

rr  acre  \0'*J  bushels,    about  the  same  average  /is  tJiat  of 

I  ]^  r  acrv  short  nf  the  average  of   1893,   which 

l?pr,  an  <       \  >1ly  goal  year.     The  wheat  i*eaped  during  the 

i  liip  prixiuct  of  13f9ll  holdings. 
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Increase  in  Wheat  Cultivation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  agriculture  is  gaining  ground  in 
districts  where  the  greater  number  of  the  huge  freehold  estateB,  ac 
la  ted  by  pastoral  ists  und(T  the  auction  sales  and  improvement  clav 
the  Land  Act  of  1861,  are  situated.  It  is  in  the  valleys  of  the  M 
tlie  Murrunibidgee  and  the  Lachlan  that  the  struggle  between  aq^ 
and  selector  lias  been  fiercest,  and  where  the  most  remarkable  incre 
agricultural  settlement,  both  as  regards  wheat-growing  and  agric 
generally,  is  now  exhibited.  This  point  is  illustrated  by  the  foil 
statement,  which  shows  the  total  area  of  land  cultivated  and  th< 
under  wheat,  both  for  grain  and  for  hay,  in  the  districts  above  desc 
in  the  years  ended  March,  1886  and  1895  respectively  : — 


Di\iaion  of  the  CJoloiiy. 

Total  area  under  Cropt. 

1     Area  under  Wbci 
'           Groin  and  H^ 

1886. 

1805. 

1886.        '       U 

The  Coast- 
Northern  District 

acres. 

J)8J79 

(32,442 

16,212 
40,379 

acres. 

143.297 

60,030 

43,437 
43,227 

acres. 

292 

4,833 

65 
1         1,753 

ac 

Hiiuter        and       Hawkeslmry 
Valleys    

i 

County    of    Cumberland     and 

Metropolis  

Southern  District 

i 

Total    

217,212 

289,991 

6,943         fl 

The  Tableland— 

Northern  District   

C3,015 
179,033 
122,468 

86,877 
228,075 
267.366 

34,459 
1 12,874 

« 

Central            ,,      

11 

Southern         ,,      

79,666       IK 

ToUl    

364,616 

582,318 

226,999  ■     m 

The  \ye8tem  Slope- 
Northern  District  

11,664 
25,740 

111,346 

18,008 
28,839 

393,164 

1 

8,844  '      U 
21,941         * 

Central             ,,      

Southern  District  and  Valley  of 
The  Murray    

98,424 

M 

-H 

Total     

148,750 

440,011 

129.209 

The  Western  Plains 

7,223 

13,644 

*"S 

a 

1 

■ 

Total,  New  South  Wales     ... 

737,701 

1.885b9M 

.JJ 
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figures  just  given  show  clearly  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion 
increase,  both  in  the  area  devoted  to  wheat  and  in  general 
ktion,  has  taken  place  in  the  Riverina  district.  Indeed,  in  other 
>f  the  country  the  additional  land  devoted  to  cereals  has  been,  on 
lole,  comparatively  small ;  while  in  some  districts  there  has  been 
ig  off.  In  the  following  table  the  area  under  wheat  harvested  for 
md  the  yield  in  bushels  are  given ;  the  periods  selected  are,  as  in 
Tner  table,  the  years  ended  March,  1886  and  1895  : — 


1886. 

1895. 

Division  of  the  Colony. 

for^JS^in.     ProducUon. 

for1)min.     Production. 

1 

ast— 

hem  District  

acres. 

271 

2,375 

3 

254 

bushels. 

4,500 

30,745 

15 

3,543 

acres. 

563 

1,611 

7 

691 

bushels. 

7,122 

18,1.35 

90 

»r  and  Hawkesbury  Valleys 
ty  of  Cumberland     

lern  District 

8,454 

ToUl    

2,903 

38,803 

2,872 

33,801 

ble-lan<l — 

hern  District 

27,281 
82,698 
67,639 

384,962 
695,694 
733,402 

40,159 
101,014 
165,757 

684,637 
l,219,06f^ 
1,569,505 

ral          „        

iem       ..        

Total     

177.518 

1,814,058 

306.930 

3,423,202 

estern  Slope — 

hem  District 

4,115 
10,221 

69,890 

35,924 
77,144 

766,087 

7,653 
18,502 

309,747 

125,026 
280,686 

3,160,157 

nl         „ 

hem  District  and  Valley  of 
9  Murray 

Total    

84,226 

879,155 

335,902 

3,655,869 

220 

1,207 

1.779 

28,506 

Total,  New  South  Wales 

264,867 

2,733,223 

647,483 

7,041,378 

ve  are  unmistakable  signs  that  in  the  near  future  increased  atten- 

"^  be  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  New  South  Wales, 

»  ervideiice  that  the  yield  is  sufficient  to  make  the  crop  pay- 

httx  g^bours  in  this  important 
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industry,  but,  in  a  preceding  table  giving  the  averages  in  qnmqaen] 
periods  for  the  past  twenty-iive  years,  it  has  been  shown  that  lad 
capacity  to  produce  a  payable  average  has  not  been  the  canae  of  \ 
tnrdin('s;s  in  development.  The  acreage  under  wheat  for  the  past  Ma 
was  increased  verj'  noticeably,  though  unfortunately  the  yield  wai  ] 
than  in  the  season  1892-3.  In  the  folIoi»4ng  table  are  shown  the  aven 
yields  per  jicre  in  the  six  chief  wheat-producing  districts  of  the  Cok 
for  the  past  three  years  : — 


Averaiirc  yield  jwr  acre. 


uivijiion. 

1892- S. 

1803-4. 

18M-i. 

The  Table-land— 

Northern  District 

bushcla. 
15-7 
151 
14-6 

161 
IT-T 

15-2 

1 

bushels. 

130 

10-5 

9-0 

1 

131 

ior> 

11-5 

hoiheh. 
15-S 

(Central          ,,       

12'1 

Southern       ,,       - 

9*5 

The  Western  Sloije— 
Northern  District  . 

16-3 

Central          „ 

15-2 

Southern   District 
of  the  Murray  .. 

and  Valley 

101 

In  the  ta})le  just  given  the  coastal  belt  and  the  region  of  the  ^ 
j>lains  have  been  excluded  from  comj)arison,  a.s  they  constitnte  in  ■ 
«cnsf^  Mheat-j)rocluciii;iX  divisions  of  any  importance. 

Tf  tin-  fiverage  production  of  wheat  per  acre  in  New  South  Wahii^ 
compared  with  th;it  of  tlit"  other  Colonies  of  the  Austmlaslan  gniv{vl 
will  hf  founcl  that  tliiw  Colony  oecupies  a  satisfactory  place,  itil 
bf»ing  evcpeded  ]»y  thitt  of  ouly  oue  Colony  of  continental  A 
Qup«'i island.  In  the  foUowinfr  table  is  shown  tlu*  average  of  eachi 
usiiiii  Colony,  aiul  xlw  maxima  and  minima  obtained  during  1 
period  of  ten  yeai*s  :  - 


Cnl..r:y. 


Vli^ld  |wr  acn:  darii^  ten  ft 


Yltlil  In  ISm.  J  — 


^  f  mallei  s. 

New  South  Wale>« j  7.041 ,378 

Victoria    '  11,44-1,878 

Queensland 666,368 

South  Australia ...„/  7,557,446 

Western  Australia ,.,.  520JdS 

Tasmania 372,000 

New  Zealand |  3.613,037 


busheli; 
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bjoined  table  is  given  the  area  of  land  under  wheat  in  New 
8,  together  with  the  yield  per  acre,  for  each  year  during  the 


Yield. 

1 

.     Year 
IjcndedSlit 
March* 

Yield. 

under 

Area  under 
Cropi. 

roix 

Ttrt&L 

Averjijre 

Total. 

Avcraira 

pcriwre. 

fiefftPtw. 

rcB. 

bushels. 

hnaheli. 

1- 

r 

acr«i. 

btuheli. 

buibeli 

,053 

1,Q13,863 

7'C9 

18S2 

221,887 

3,405.966 

16-35 

.,0S3 

2,226,027 

12-72 

1S83 

247,301 

4,0t2,3W 

16-35 

i,U2 

i,4:a807 

9-61 

18S4 

289  J57 

4,34d.437 

15-06 

,2m 

1.787.065 

IO'«S 

1885 

275,349 

4,271,3»4 

15  52 

U^2 

:i,Ln)0,9J9 

16^89 

1886 

SB4,867 

2,733,133 

10-45 

V997 

999,59.1 

6  75 

1887 

337,730 

5,868,844 

17-37 

^ism 

2*29,ti42 

14  4S 

1888 

389,390 

4,695,849 

12^)6 

.rm 

2,H98,463 

lfi-32 

'      1SS9 

394,803 

1,450,5^3 

475 

\X¥} 

2,273,620 

13  43 

'      1390 

419,758 

6,570,3ai 

15-05 

1, 91 1 

a  1 48,394 

12-87 

1      1S91 

333,233 

3,049,216 

10-95 

ivm 

Udm,im 

14-66 

;      1892 

356,666 

3.963,668 

ll-H 

►.t'lW 

2.391,979 

16-43 

,      18(»3 

452,921 

fi,817,457 

15-05 

\.m^ 

•>45i'3,5()7 

13  84 

1SQ4 

093,810 

0,502,715 

10^5 

L2.V> 

3,1:19,326 

14  74 

,      1 895 

647,483 

7.041,378 

10-88 

K'Am 

3,6l3,2fi0 
3,717,350 

15-48 
14  60 

1 

1 

1,137 

Av 

l! 

cruge  for  3C 

JYeimi..  .. 

130 

[1  with  the  production  of  wheat  in  the  majority  of  European 
hat  of  New  South  Wales  will  appear  inconsiderable,  both 
the  total  quantity  obtained,  and  the  yield  per  acre.  In  the 
able  will  be  found  returns  from  some  of  the  chief  wheat- 
intries  of  the  world,  showing  the  average  production  per  acre 
al:— 


:ountr>-. 

Average  p 

yield     p                    Country, 
per  acre.  I' 

AverasTO 

yield 
per  acre. 

bushels. 
311 
26-9     , 
251     1 
21-5    i 
21-5    ! 
20-3 

Ontario 

bushels. 
141 

dom       

Hunsrary  

13-6 

*    ,  O    i/   

Italy  

12-1 

United  States 

11-7 

Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick. 

9-9 

••••••«••••  «•*•.•••«•..•• 

18-8    1 
16-9 

Russia  in  Europe 

New  Sontii  Waiea  (30  yean) 

4-G 

13-0 
14-6 
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Prick  of  Wheat. 

The  })rice  of  wheat  is  subject  to  constant  fluctuations,  an  the  fol 
table,  giving  the  average  rates  ruling  in  the  Sydney  market  in  the  ] 
of  February  and  jVIarcli  of  each  year  since  1864,  will  show. 
tigures  exhibit  clearly  the  tendency  to  a  gradual  reduction  in  th< 
of  the  cereal,  the  rate  for  1895  being  the  lowest  of  the  series.  A 
South  Wales  has  never  grown  sulficient  wheat  for  home  consul 
the  j)rico  in  Sydney  is  generally  governed  by  the  rates  obtained 
neighbouring  Australian  markets,  where  a  surplus  is  produced. 
again,  are  now  determined  by  the  figures  realized  in  London,  wk 
usually  equal  to  those  ruling  in  Adelaide,  plus  freight  and  cliar^es 
]jric(»s  in  the  following  table  are  for  an  Imperial  bushel,  and,  be 
now  wheat,  are  slightly  below  the  average  for  the  year : — 


Year. 

February. 

March. 

'          Year. 

1 

February. 

H. 

per  bushel 

per  bushel. 

1 

per  bushel. 

perfc 

8.      d. 

8.     d. 

1 

8.     d. 

1S64 

7    0 

7    6 

,         1880 

4    8 

1805 

9    6 

n    74 

;        1881 

4    1 

IS66 

8    4J 

8    0 

1882 

5    5 

1867 

4    3 

4    4 

1883 

5     1) 

180K 

5    9 

5    9 

1884 

4    3 

1869 

4    9 

4  10 

1         1885 

3  104 

1870 

5    0 

5     14 

,        1886 

4    34 

1871 

5    7i 

5    9 

'        1887 

3  10 

1  i 

1872 

5    Oh 

5    3 

1888 

3    6 

187:^ 

5     1 

5    8.i 

1         1889 

4    9 

1S74 

6    9 

6     14 

1890 

3    6 

l87-> 

4    7i 

4    6 

1        1801 

3    74 

t1 

1876 

5    H 

r>   6 

1        1892 

4    9 

1877 

6     U 

6    6 

'        1893 

3    64 

1878 

6    H 

5    74 

1894 

2  11 

1879 

5    0 

4    94 

1895 

1 

2    7 

Cost  of  Growing  Wheat. 

The  cost  of  raising  wheat  depends  entirely  upon  the  size  of  tbt 
ing.     A  largo  farm  with  first-class  agricultural  appliances  ifl  cttd 
being  worked  at  nearly  half  the  cost  of  a  small  one,  and  in  ( 
the  initial  ex}»enses  of  suiUible  machinery  have  been  disbmwd^l 
of  production  varies  from  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  a  bushel.     An 
cost  of  growing  wheat  ought  to  include  rent,  or  interert  < 
money  of  land,  and  carriage  to  the  point  of  consumptioQ. 
so  extensive  im  that  over  which  wheat-growing  is  pnmndl 
Wales,  a  sejiarate  estimate  of  these  items  is  well  la^  '"^  ' 
is  evident  that  they  tend  to  a  jfixed  quantity*  ^ 
reaching  market  are  large,  and  the  cost  inoonii 
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'  \i  lit  ii  V  rm  in  I  ti  p,  re  n  t  is  1 :  n  1 1 1  -  |  m  « 1  n  i  i  n  g  j  y  I  r  t  w.     Imh  i  vitig 
ition  r<'Tit,  interest,  jiikI  <  ^m  i  i-   .  tho  cost  of  growiiig 
Bth  Waies  ift  a|^roJCtliULt«cly  an  follows  : — 

_  fl  d. 

Items  with  iril-«l»«t  spptiftnooa  ...        ...  15  6  per  iu;ro, 

Ki^abed  iwttis  with  good  sppliAtioefl      ...  20  0    »,     „ 

illfMim...  ,        27  U    ,,    „ 

f^iv.-n  incliifle  seed,  expenses  incnnrd  in  th«  prepamtion  of 
md  in  Rowing  and  har\'e«ting»  a«  well  as  depreciation 

|.i'uanc<*«,  Tlie  cost  of  hajCfa  ^  howi?ver,  not  iuchidfd. 
Hce  tif  AuHtmliisia  in  th«  wheat  markets  of  tbc  world  15 
'  out  of  a  total  production  of  about  2,510  million  VmsheU 
Mi  only  ahout  42  million  Imshris,  or  1*6  prr  cent.,  were 
^m  Tl»p  following  statPTnent,  based  on  the  rewults  of  a  careful 
l^bUshod  by  the  Unitod  States  Department  of  A*jriculture 
ith  of  Marclu  shows  the  latest  official  estimatf*K  for  the 
B|iHe8  luentioned  herciindpr.  In  many  casen  these  olljcial 
Hnlie  year  1894  are  preliminary,  and  may  h«  materially 
H  Cdrnscted  retTirti« ;  the  quantities  are  Ktated  in  Imperial 


Wheat  Crop  op  the  Would. 


-  -  "  V)0 

'74 

136,083,433 
110,488,800 

mjoi.800 

77,&3a,C)00 
(5U,0!X^400 

5f»,ir»H,oi»« 

4*J,T(WI,M<I2 
43,614,000 
42,241.012 
42.034.73r» 
ll..^-" 

i3;ilK»,80O 
I»,3W,0(X» 
17.930,020 
17»445,600 


Chih 

Jnpan   ......,....,,.  ,  , 

KfeTPt 

Mexico „..,•„*..„. 

Portugal  -,.„.., .,.. 

Tunis    , 

Kervift  ...,*... ,,,.^„»  „ 

Uruguay ..*.».*^... 

Croatia  mudSlavomA.. 
Greece  ,,.,...,.,........, 

The  Kethcrlands    ... 

Denmark 

.SwitxerUnd,,.... ....... 

Snoiiea , . 

C'fip;  roloay  .......... 


Ifcraogoviiia.. 


1 :  t'ta.iiJi, , 

Non^Ay 


Li,i«n,s«io 

ll,<i3U,400 

11.630,400 

8,722,S00 

7,753,eoo 

7J53,«0O 
3,815.200 
5.dl5.2tK) 
5,815.200 
4,S44),00(> 
4,4ri8,3CK» 
4.301,400 
4«329,4ie 
3,002,581 
1,938,400 
1,744.560 
l,4H2,i%7a 
290J6U 


Tout     2,510,350,291 


I  of  the  Southern  Heminpliere  the  wheat  bar  vent  tnkk^ 
rt.--  ^  Febniary,  and  the  eaitimatt^s  given  for  tbete 


66,000,000  bushels  more  in  1894  tlian  in  the  preced ; 

ever,  showed  a  decreAS<?  an  c:ompar<^J  with  tlie  pre^ 

production  in   1894   being  331,000,000  budiels,  a.^ 

in  1893.    In  Africa  and  in  Australasia  the  cnjp  of  1^^4  was  1 

for  the  past  four  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  abnormally  high  American  return;!!,  \hi 
upon  the  world's  supply  is  only  of  tt^-njpoi-ary  duratiotL* 
years  the  importing  countries  of  Eui-ope  require  a  eu| 
200,000,000  bushels,  which  the  ex]K)rting  countries  are  no 
to  furnish  j  and  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  tliat  in  the  ' 
the  growth  of  the  population  is  proportionally  greater  th 
of  area  sow^n  to  this  cerenL     In  Russia  and  in  Central  Euj 
sumption  of  wheat  is  increasing  among  jhi     ' 
years  satisfied  w'itli  grain  of  an  inferior 
world^ft  estimated  wheat  ci*op  for  1894  es 
yt-ar  by  alxiut  100,000,000  bushels,     It  ir> 
not  been  for  the  al)  norm  ally  high  yields  in  America   the 
average  crops  tliroughuut  the  world  would  barely  suHIl'^  t^^t  \ 
menta  uf  its  wheat-consuming  [^Mjpulation,  and  busr 
looking  aliead  to  discover  from  what  direction  the 
by  importing  countries  is  to  come  ;  for  there  is  t ' 
a  tendency  to  a  reduction  of  the  area  under  wbt- 
dncrease  l»eing  estimated  at  5,000,000  acres.     The  gr 
the  breadth  of  land  Kow^n  to  wheat  during  recent  years  in 
Bepablic  was  a  surprise  to  many,  but  th©  peaaaiitu  wh<i  en 
South  America  fi-om  Italy  and  Spain  hhould  i  ' 

follow  in  their  new  home  the  only  avocation  i\ 
fathers  knew  in  the  Old  WorhL 

Austrahiaia,  and  in  particular  New  8oiif!t  W»!*% 
areas  oC  land  now  devoted  to  sheep  i 
profitably  used  for  wheat  cultivation, 
wovild  give  welcome  employment  to  m 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  is  destineii   . 
the  wheat  requirements  of  the  world.     Ti 
been  in  many  cases  a  drawback  to  the 
New  South  Wales,  but  the  facts  Ktatfd  abi 
market  is  in  sight. 


^oald  be  mi 
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Deficiency  of  Wheat  Produc3tion. 

e  production  of  wheat  in  New  South  Wales  still  remains  con- 
ibly  below  the  consumption.  The  accompanying  table  has  been 
ired  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  state  of  the  Colony  in  this 
ct,  and  shows  the  total  consumption  of  wheat,  the  home  pro- 
on,  and  the  net  deficiency  for  thirty-three  years.  In  the  column 
g  the  total  consumption,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  quantity  added 
taken  from  stocks,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  the  figures  showing 
Dtal  consumption  and  tlie  average  per  head  are  exclusive  of  wheat 
red  for  seed : — 


Total  per  annum. 

annum. 

lor  Year. 

Apparent 
consumption. 

Home 
production. 

Apparent 
deficiency. 

Apparent 
consumption. 

Home  pro- 
duction. 

Apparent 
deficiency 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

busheU. 

bushels. 

82-66 

2,3^,139 

977,343 

1,419,796 

6-2 

2-5 

3-7 

67-71 

3,038,512 

1,712,619 

1,325,893 

6-4 

3-6 

2-8 

72-76 

3,638,081 

2,090,807 

1,647,274 

6-4 

3-7 

2-7 

n-81 

4.415,178 

2,802,310 

1,612,868 

6-4 

40 

2-4 

82^ 

5,742,906 

3,316,495 

2,426,411 

6-5 

3-8 

•27 

87-91 

7,159,762 

3.896,907 

3,262.855 

6-6 

3-6 

30 

1692 

6,489,476 

3,285,772 

3,203,704 

6-5 

2-8 

2-7 

1693 

7.656,374 

6,947,851 

1,708,523 

6-3 

4-9 

1-4 

1894 

7.360.690 

6,536,115 

1,824,575 

5-9 

4-5 

1-4 

from  the  statement  last  given,  that  New  South  Wales 
Hik  tiie  position  of  being  able  to  supply  the  wheat  required 
iMibitaiits^  although  from  the  following  summary 
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Ukble  it  would  8eem  that  in  thig  reMpuct  the  couiiti7  tuia  made 
lvanc9e  since  tlie  enirlket  {mod  veSiemi  to  iu  the  tublc : — 


Petioil  for  which  wi 

ftvxrftKr  tiM  boon 

t»keii. 

Arem^  per  h«Ml  iwr  annuia                  H 

luMXlK  ptOflUCtlOII^ 

bu8hol«. 

bttKliels. 

futfOmii* 

1362-60 

6i2 

2%5 

$7      J 

IBtlT-Tl 

8-4 

Z^\ 

t»S      I 

1872 -7« 

6-4 

3-7 

S-7      I 

I8TT  81 

6-4 

4i) 

S'^      ■ 

188t2-*i6 

fiS 

3-8 

27      ■ 

1887  tn 

6"« 

S*5 

til     ■ 

1S92-1W 

5  9 

41 

Tlie  deficiency  for  the  fiveyeara  covered  by  th«»  jh  - -i  t  ^i.- 
>iiiiiheJs  par  heiwl,  equivalent  to  40  per  oant,  of  tlj* 
Durinij  the  three  years  extending  from   1892  to  ir^j  i 
of  wlioat  per  head  was  not  quite  6  bushel*,  which  i» 
the  average  ;   and  the  deficiency  was  niduoe<l  tfi  I 
The  probable  requirements  fur  the  year  181^5,  recJ^nii 
at  G  bu*ihel8  per  head,  exclusive  of  seeil,  will  he  about  7,{iUi^^ 
but  the  years  production  has  been  only  7»04*2»00O  bushrl 
Colony  is  oompeHed  to  again  import  iAy  supply  tli. 
population.    The  folio  win  "^  year  the  requli'etiJtMi  tfi  m 
probably  be  about  7»84G,000  busheh*,  to  obUiin  which,  if 
bo  rpaped  averaging  say  13  bushels  to  the  nm    tL*.  i\.L*.. 
ductiou  for  the  last  thirty  years,  an  arra  <^t  l] 


but  should  the  a\  ernge  obtained  tie  only  ti 


II 


10  bushels,  900,000  acre.%  or  250,000  in  excesn  of  Inat  ua^jsoo'^i 
l»e  required* 

The  averaifo  oonsuniptloQ  of  wheat  in  New  SouUi  W«lf»,  i 

a1.  '^  ■      *    *    :       *      ' — ti  mt**  ^''     ' 

cou«umpti«H4  iiicluiUijB  vvbaC  i&  utt^  ' 
which  must  be  Ujrne  in  mind,  iis  1 1 
inanufiv^turii  nf  l)i>ii7uit*s  and  oth«^r  anicloai  «a  wrali 

ftMMJ  Mrn>oses.  JH  not  iin'on>idenilile. 


J 

us  lor  ocbsfll 


Wdeatsk  Hat. 


t 

ill 


^^  n  in  oi 
nm  und* 


ue  wiiCKl 
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Tbe  fnUowmg  statamant  ghaws  the  extent  of  land  under  wheat 
yrith  the  jearly  produce,  dtiring  f?ight€?«en  years : — 


Yield. 


Ibliil 


Jkrea 


Yield, 


Total. 


^,040 


86,584 


29.1S7 
31.320 
*t2.943 
44,0^ 
42,378 
4M^7 

74,606 


tonn. 

0-98 

1887 

1'3<J 

1888 

1*30 

.  1889 

1-07  1 

1890  1 

1-07 

1S91 

103 

1892 

112 

1893 

MU 

1894 

071 

1895 

74.»>70 

60,340 

102,838 

82.880 

83,827 

64]\43o 

89,39(} 

101,876 

125h'J7 


tons, 

109,851 

70,392 

42.041 

140.348 

110.014 

75,883 

116,001 

100,48*2 

1,30,837 


1-48 
MO 
0-41 

im 

1-15 
114 
1-30 
100 
MO 


the  for^griing  6gure8itwill  be  aeeii  that  the  cultivation  of  whent 

fc  i>  in  a   much  greater  ratio  tban  that  for  gmin,  the 

ml"  >  1888-0  havi«^  lieen  hix  tiaies  that  cultivated  for 

jmrpom'  ui  1877  :  hiiio*  thtm  the  area  dfvotetl  to  Iiay  has  not, 

|pri's«'nt  stniKon,  rracluKl  those  ti^iin*s,  the*  s^easoiis  generally 

}  prtipiticms  tlmt  a  greater  proportion  than  in  fomicr  years  of  tlie 

sown  whli  wheat   lius   bceji  allowrd  to  come  to  grain,      haskt 

)ow*Tveri  showed  an  increiis*?  of  23,922  acres  reapeci  for  hay  over 

...1..K;  f..,.^f,.j  {n  i\^^  agricultural  ypiir  1893-4,     Long  series 

I  measTire  account  for  the  increasml  area  devoted 

t  [iH  uj*'  Nil  any  <i«  inand  both  for  hay  and  ehalf,  w  he  a  ten  as  well 

m^  and  the  large  imj»ot't  of  this  produce^  fully  justify  an  extennioii 

B  u     There  still   exist^s  a  coni«iderable  dilhn'ence  betwi^en 

p  \my  nnd   rhe  i<npy>ly  from   within   the  Colony,  a.*  there 

i  ♦d   ton-«  of  hftv  and  chati',  principally 

m  district^  and  of  37,654  tons  in  1894 ; 

ifia^nnnee  i»  well  within  the  capacity  nf  the  Colony  to  produce. 

Itel  area  under  whe^it  in  1*^94,  !>oth  for  grain  and  for  hay,  was 

Acres,  producing   7,041,378  hushola  of  grain  and  136,837  tons 

iKc  vftlue  of  both  kinds  of  produce  being  XI ^258,258. 


Maize. 

iltivation  of  maisse  is  almost  &8  imt)ortani  as  that  of  wheat,  and 

I  Btaf)ln  indniitry  tu  the  valleys  of  the  etiastid  rivers,  wliieh  aj-e 

ly  ndapted,  l»oth  with  regard  to  soil  and  climRtc,  for  the  gin^wlh 

ireaL     On  the  table-land  also  its  cultivation  is  attended  with 

ftj '       '  '     '      '    f  ^es  in  €»le vatir>n  so  d oes  the  avenige  pnxluce 

i  I  a**e.     Attempts  have  been  made  to  grow 

it:  wc^lcin  di\  i^iuii  of  the  Colony,  but  sucoess  has  beoii  met 
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with  only  under  special  conditions  of  natural  or  artificial  irrigatia 
the  plant  demands  a  considerable  aiDOunt  of  moisture,  and  thrivei  I 
in  the  hiniiid  climate  of  the  coast  than  anywhere  else  in  the  oon 
Although  tlie  area  under  maize  is  much  less  than  that  under  i 
tlie  gross  yield  obtained,  measure<l  by  bushels,  is  frequentlj-  as  lu 
that  of  the  latter  cereal,  and  in  some  seasons  even  greatly  in  exoen 
The  f<iIlowin<^  statement  shows  the  production  of  maize,  and 
average  yield  per  acre,  in  the  various  districts  of  the  Colony,  doii^j 
past  two. seasons  : — 


Dititiion  of  the  ('olony. 


Production,  1993^. 


Total.     '    ^7!!!S? 

I     per  acre. 


Pwductfcw,  m* 


ToUL 


AM 


The  Coast —  bushels. 

Xortheru  District 3,273,404 

Central           „       i  1,109,226 

Southern         ,,       [  592,280 

The  Table-luiul— 

Xortheru  District 364.277 

Central           „       046,100 

Southeni        ,,       638,834 

The  Western  Slope — 

Northern  District 92,028 

C^jntral 20,687 

•Southern  District  an«l  Valley  of- 

the  Murray 30,600 

The  Western  Phiins i  140 


•I 


bushcU. 
34-6 
35-7 
42-5 

23-5 
35*3 
37-0 

20-8 
24*4 

23-7 
20-0 


baahelt. 

2,681,514 

802,120 

538,432 

287.7W 
509,d52 
616,071 

82,349 
14,365 

31,780 
255 


f 
t 
I 

fl 
I 
I 

S 
% 

M 

U 


Total,  New  South  Wales  . 


7,067,576 


34*3 


5,625,533 


The  uroa  under  maize  culture  was  increased  from  57,959  acrtBB 
yeai-  1SG2  to  20S,.30S  acres  in  1895,  and  wa.s,  therefore,  much  nwrt^ 
treblo<l  witliin  tjiirty-three  years.  Considered  in  the  light  of  thepi 
advance  of  settlerarnt,  particularly  in  those  districts  where  mai»» 
successfully  cultivated,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  progMl 
I'xhibited,  esiietrially  as  there  is  no  lack  of  land  in  New  South  Wd 
for  tlu;  cultivation  of  this  cereal.  It  is,  nevertheless,  worthy  of  ■ 
that  in  the  year  isss  an  ailditional  area  of  24,705  acres  was  laiJ^ 
with  niaizo  for  grain,  a  much  greater  increase  than  was  shown  A 
any  of  tbr  previous  twenty-five  years,  with  the  exception  of  4l 
1S79,  when  •jr),072  acres  were  added  to  the  area  under  maim  Bl 
next  five  ytvirs  the  area  fluctuated  considerably,  and  in  189S  ft  if 
a  decnMSf  of  *23,f)03  acres  on  the  figures  of  1891,  many 
couragod  by  the  low  price  realised  for  the  cereal,  patting 
other  usoH.  The  ye^ir  1894,  however,  experieuoed  tlie  nol 
of  3'S,33r>  acres,  or  over  22  per  cent,  on  the  area  of  189S : 
therti  was  a  further  increase  of  2,423  acres. 
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}^m  tho  UMe  given  above  it  will  Im  seen  tlmt  the  north  ecast 

f  oiost  iinj^jortaiit  maize-growing  (iistrictof  the  Coloiiy,  though  tho 

ge  y'ltiUl  per  acre  in  not  ho  high  a*  in  tbo  southern  coast  district  and 

«outht*rn  tabK»-land.     Last  year  tli**  c<^ntral  coast  district,  inelud- 

valleys  of  the  Hunter,  the  Huwke^bury,  and  the  Nef>ean  RiverSj 

bo  metropolitan  County  of  Cumberhmd,  gskvt*.  a  higher  yiekl  per 

|han  the  northern  coastal  district ;  this  ycar»  however^  the  yield  fell 

bek  p«T  acre  bohiw  that  obtiiine<l  in  the  latter  cii vision.     There  was 

ftidHrable  decHnn  in  tho  average  yield  from  tho  northern,  central^ 

:)ulhern    table-land,    and   the.   southern    division  of  the  western 

as  cumjiared  with  last  year's  pro«iuction* 

[the  nurth  and  south  eoant  districts  maize  is  cultivated  extensively 

lery  rciuuty,  the  hi*^hest  t^jtal  yit*ld   coming'  from   the  county   of 

nee^  and  the  highest  average  yitdd   iixnn  the   county  of  Auckland, 

bo  Kouthern  tableland  more  tlmn  half  the  production  of  the  di\H8ion 

wxi  in  tiie  counties  of   Wviiyard  and  Buccleuch,  the  nch  yields  of 

limit  district  being  the  highest  per  acre  of  any  in  the  Colony. 

pjsti mated  annual  average  yield  of  the  world ^s  crop  of  maize  in 

to   comprise    2^300    million   bushels,    of  which   quantity   New 

Walej«  produces  less  than  the  four-hundrtHlth  jiart.     The  «tat«  of 

cultivution  in  the  Colony  during  the  perio<l  from  1H63  to  1895  is 

in  the  following  table.     The  avej^age  yearly  acreage  and  jiroduc- 

nff*  i^Wi^n  in  quinqucnniid  periixls,  and  annually  since  1 688,  the 

^IturaJ  year  ending  31st  March  : — 


. 

Area  under  ciojk 

ProdueUott. 

[Mionp  jtar* 

ToUL 

Avetinr  per  acre. 

acrcB. 

bu&hel^ 

bii«lieK 

i^'^^r:                101,245 

3,047.478 

301 

1S'>  72 

118,301 

3,029.468 

307 

1h:3  77 

U7.ur> 

3,804,463 

32*5 

IH7*  y2 

i2:ijiR> 

4,316,819 

33-0 

1HH3  ST 

127,4  ir? 

i            4.0*29.411) 

316 

IWH-irJ 

17r»,4im 

5.:m»,Gri3 

30-4 

I8»3!«5 

11*3,014 

5,fH  0,122 

mn 

,      1SS«% 

171.662 

4.f»53.125 

28*8 

I^A|M 

IflO.lOl 

4,910,404 

•y>-' 

^^^^^fe 

173,S3*i 

5,354,827            ' 

^^^^^^ 

191,17)2 

5,713.205                          JJ   1 

^^^^^B 

174,577 

5J21.706                          .T2S 

^^^^^ft 

107.549 

5,037,256                          ;Ki^ 

^^^^^B 

SC^SS*! 

7,aiJ7,576                        34-3            , 

^B 

208,508 

5,025.533                         27  H)            1 

V      Aver«< 

^  yi«ad  lor  tbirty^thr 

Be  y€»r»   .,., 31*3 

1 

!-<!* 
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The  protluctimi  per  acre  i«  a  8cnxii:^whAt  mriftbir  Hfm,  mnjjtn^ 
mininmni  of  21  S  bushels,  which  wiw  abtaiofHl 
luaximiaii  of  3S'l  in  1870*  but  whrri  takwn  pi 
gomg  table,  the  re8ult  b  more  8ati»factOTyy  the  ruige  brtis^  i^ 
30  to  35  hushc^ls  per  Skcve. 

The  following  table,  compiled  for  the  purpotiA  of  akowti>|^  i 
movement  of  the  maixe  market  for  the  last  twtiive  ye»vs^  also  ( 
yearly  requirements  for  home  consumptioii : — 


EAir«iof~                         J 

y»M. 

Frofhiction. 

ItiifKiirtH, 

Export. 

hnimu 

Bxpon.     1 

boshelB. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

busbeU* 

bushttl«. 

1 

I8M3 

4,5:i8,6(>4 

114,927 

303.r*!»i 

,^* *»**»* 

188.467 

i 

1884 

:^,;i8!),5(J5 

iio,oni 

2U}/y^v, 

..,  t^t*. 

f06,«0f. 

J^ 

iHHo 

4;mi,i«:i 

IHMKK* 

:iv>*>,5Jti 

tJ^2.*t26 

7. 

\mi 

3»H2r»J46 

94»673 

i$)«i,ymi 

^t^^M^'>, 

1887 

4,9r>3,l25 

272,104 

337.204 

> 

IS88 

4,0I0,4<M 

152,010 

342,003 

1889 

6.354,8l>7 

237,660 

366,063 

•  »»»«*•■» 

^ 

ISOO 

5,713.205 

563,721 

30,81 1 

332,010 

■i 

1891 

5,721,706 

21*0,786 

17,«i26 

273,160 

J 

lim 

5.037,256 

324.949 

19,326 

305.623 

J 

mm 

7»067,'570 

166,841 

12,27« 

134,571 

1894 

5,625,533 

58,027 

11,733 

40»2»t 

J 

%i 

The  future  of  this  branch  of  ftj^ricultunil  imln 
nupply  of  local  wants,  as  New  S<juth  Wales  is  i> 
pnKlucint;  countries  which  are  already  cimmiei 
her  in  her  own  markets.     Until   18D0  the  Coli        ^  i 

could  be  hx'ally  consumed,  and  exporte<l  a  sninll  ((uancity  la  lu!r  i 
neii'hlx>ur»  ;  but  since  then,  owing  to  a  sudden  iDciv.i^e 
for  mai^^,  the  reasion  for  which  ia  not  apparent.  th( 
the  Beaaons  184*0  and  1891  would  seem  to  hav»»  ^" - 
quantity  of  800,000  btmhelaof  gram  having  litsen 
years^     In   1892  the  nrt  inijiort  amounted  ^ 
buithda  of  which  came  from  Victoria,  and 
liiml   and   N<^w  Zealand.      During   1893  tiie   tirt  i 
iri4,p'iTl    bushola,    principally  fiT>m    Victnrisi  and    ^ 
in   1894  it  wag    recorded   a»  46 
jjren test  pToport Jon,  vi?  .  10.000  1 
V!  not  a  mr* 

t<f.  I'l^'r'arH  anci: 

market  at  tim««s  n?crivrs  Miii; 

prt*lm7<li'  coiiM'<<  fr(»nt   XiiLtL    I 

Hi.' 

W  ,  ^ :    .,  ,.., 
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CCLTIVATIOX   OP   OATS. 

Idorins:  tlie  Tear  1894,  And  more  than  half  of  this  quantity 
iwlgtiad  to  ^  tiunia.     As  the  dt^ficiency  in  Uie  crops  had  ntit  tlie 

ivol  result  ::  a  very  sensible  incrt?aa«  in  the  prk't'8  paid  to  the 

iRT  Boitth  rmerM,  it  is  a  mutter  of  some  doubt  wheth«r  the 

^ Je  hail  not  for  its  object  the  keeping  of  a  stock  of 
thi»  Imnds  of  dettl**i*a  suthcient  to  prevent  a  hardening  of  the 
in  stich  case  the  Jeticieney  in  the  production  would 
pnt  than  roal.     However  thia  may  bp»  it  doea  not  seem 
,  tlib  branch  of  farmmg  can  b^  expandefl  with  much  prcdxt 
i;   tlm   growers,    iin]f*&«i   the    local    consumption    should    cun«idonibly 

^  is  not  only  cultivated  as  a  grain  crop«  but  a  small  area  is  Kown 

ffKid  for  rmttle,  chiefly  on  dairy  farmii,      Tn  1804-*^,  the  area 

[iUivat**d  WHS  5,0 '21  acres^  the  greater  part  being  in  thr  roimty  of 

|rn.     The  total  area  colli vatml  with  maize  during  tl  wa» 

^29  acres,  <»n  holdings  to  the  number  of  17,608.     Tb  *  of 

ap  would  appear  to  be  on  the  increase,  in  view  of  the  fact  of 

tperiinents  which  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 

"Vility  ttt  treating  uuiize-stalks  profitably  fur  the  expres^sion  of 

'  wbteh  they  are  knowii  to  contain. 


Oats. 

€«i^al  in  cultivate  aa  a  grain  crop,  principally  in  the  wti€«t- 
M'  Colony ;  and  as  it  is  essentially  a  pn>duce  of  cold  . 
i:  in  tho^c  pt\Hn  of  the  country  which  hav»*  ti  winter  i 
ity.    'iW  avi'i  1  of  tlie  Colony  for  18Q4-.V  was  18*4 

►  pwr  acre,  a  yield  chv         -    mxiinatiug  to  that  of  181^1  ;  In  181^2  i 
I  91-3  bashek ;  in  18^3,'  22*3  busiitds;  and  in  1894,  20  5  butthell 

iabl^dacid  is  the  principal  centre  of  oat  cultivation,  but  thoiigla^ 

under  the  cereal   is  gj-eater  in  the   central   nnd   southern 

the  noftiieni  district  yields  the  beat  average.     The  northern 

1  «rerag«d  23  "2  bushols,  the  county  of  (»ougb  heading  th«  list 

btfr*!  ;  followed  by  the  county  of  Darling,  with  25  buahels,  from, 

^m  retry  «nmll  area;  the  county  of  8andont  with  23*4  bushels  ; 

_     mty  of  Vt!mon,  with  23  2  bualiels  to  the  acre.     In  the  three 

dliitriiets  t  ire  ranged  from  16*5  Uj  17*2  bushels  to  the 

■Oil  tbe  ctu>  I  c  yielded  at  the  rate  of  25*8  busliels  to  th« 

>  Ufctln  oatj^  an'  ijrown  in  the  three  eoastal  districts  and  the  me 
L  cotiu'  «ie»e  of  a  grain  cmp  ;  but  the  ai-ea  under  i 

ik*f  irn>.iiisiderable.     In  the  northern  coajital ' 
for  oaten  hay  ;  tn  the  central,  3J75 
CI  ij,  *,n^   M  i.  ^  ,  and  in  the  metropolitan  county  of 
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Cumberland,  4,GG4  acres.  In  the  northern,  ceuti'al,  and  souther 
triets  of  the  table-land  the  areas  under  oaten  hay  were  respect 
11,289  acres,  33,066  acres,  and  25,173  acres.  In  the  correspondin 
triets  of  the  western  slope  there  were  under  oaten  hay  845  acrei 
acres,  and  7,957  acres  respectively.  The  only  cultivation  of  oats  i 
western  division  was  that  of  161  acres  under  oaten  hay.  The  folk 
table  illustrates  the  state  of  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  since 
The  avcraij:e  yearly  acreage  and  production  are  given  in  quinque 
perio<ls  up  to  1893,  and  annually  since  1888  ;  the  agricultural 
ending  March  31  : — 


Period. 

ProducUon.           ] 

1 

Year. 

Area. 

PTOdncOo 

Area. 

ToUl.      '  Avcrtpe    ; 

TotaL 

Ai 

acres. 

bushels. 

bushels.  ' 

acres. 

bushels. 

bo 

l8(W-67 

12,592 

204,979 

16-3     .. 

1888 

19.393 

394.762 

18(i«-7-2 

13,410 

224,534 

16-7 

1889 

7.984 

109,931 

1873-77 

17,7r>3 

.340,286 

191     ! 

1890 

22,358 

543.330 

1N78-82 

H),772 

407,277 

20-6      ' 

1891 

14.102 

256,659 

1883-S7 

20,032 

460,003  •    22-9 

1892 

12,958 

276.259 

lS88-y2 

ir>,;«9 

316.188 

20-4 

1893 

20,«K) 

466.603 

1803-9.) 

28,5r)8 

577,044 

20-2 

1894 

34.148 

701.803 

■1 

1895 

30.636 

562.725 

The  cultivation  of  oats  for  grain  has  been  very  irregularly  pn 
during  the  period  embraced  by  this  table,  rising  rapidly  dnni^ 
earlier  velars  and  remaining  practically  stationary  from  1877  to  1 
when  over  13,000  acres  were  added  to  the  area  under  crop  dniiif 
j»receding  year.  The  area  under  crop  during  the  year  ended  Ml 
iSOl-f),  was,  l»ow(?ver,  3,.')00  jiores  loss  than  that  under  crop  4 
the  procedini,^  season.  The  market  for  oats  is  chiefly  in  the  ■ 
politH'i  (li^itriot,  and  the  demand  depends  largely  u|M)n  the  pii 
mai/e. 

The  jiverac^'e  proiluetion  of  oats  for  the  period  1862-95  WM 
bushels  per  acre,  the  minimum  obtained  in  any  year  being  10*6  ba 
in  the  season  lS6.')-6,  and  the  maximum,  25*1  bushels  in  that  of  U 
Compared  witli  the  other  continental  Colonies,  New  South  Wakil 
in  rt*g;ird  to  average  yield,  the  second  rank,  Victoria  coming  fiifkj 
the  oat  yield  of  each  of  these  Colonies  is  surjwissed  by  that  of  Ttf 
and  of  New  Zealand.  The  climate  of  the  two  Colonies  last  UMili 
is  much  bf^tter  ndai»te<l  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  this  gnh 
average  yield  por  acre  in  New  Zealand  in  particular  being  rvij  a 
ejual  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  on  a  par  with  the  belli 
otlK^r  oat-prod ucinc:  countries  of  the  Old  World.  The  ertimalsdfl 
avera;;e  yit'ld  of  oats  tliroughout  the  globe  is  stated  as  totalKBgi 
mill  it  m  busln'ls. 


ATERAGE   YIELD  OF  OATS. 
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the  following  table  figures  will  be  found  giving  the  average  procluc** 
ste  in  six  of  the  Australasiiui  Colonies  during  the  season  14594-5, 
br  mean  average^  topjetlier  with  the  maximum  and  minimum  yields, 
g  the  liwt  tfn  years  : — 


Colony. 


Avcraffft. 


Viold  p«r  aore  during  ten  y««i«  1886^96. 


Avflimfe. 


HAliniillD. 


Hlnfmum. 


k>athWal£A  . 

ralia.. 


^^pto«lr; 


buahels. 
181 
211 

20  rj 

12-4 

27-0 
29a 


btiftbdla. 

20-9 
220 
18*9 

30-5 


bn8h«)8. 

251  (1887) 
2") '8  (1893) 
24-3  (1S87) 
200  (1889) 
300  (1892) 
34  0  (t892) 


busheli* 
13-S  (1889) 
14-2  (1889) 
4*8  (1885) 
12*4  (1895) 
18'2  (1888) 
2U1  (18^Mi) 


cultivation  of  oata  as  a  staple  agricultural  cn^p  has  been  much 
pted  in  New  Sooth  Wales,  though  the  return  has  not  been  unsatis- 
y.  It  is  possible  that  in  tlio  near  ftilure  this  grain  will  receive 
r  attention,  especially  as  the  deticiency  between  the  prc»cluction 
Lhe  con&uuiption  is  very  considerable.  The  elovate^l  districts  of 
iro,  Arji^yle,  Bathurst,  and  New  England,  in  preference  to  other 
of  the  Colony,  contain  vast  areas  of  land  wheit*  the  cultivation  of 
^»jld  bo  carried  on  with  remunei*ative  results. 

r  prod  action  of  this  grain  is  far  from  Fatisfying  the  wants  of  the 
»y,  and  the  importation  is,  therefore,  very  large^  lj322»254  bushels, 
ettimated  value  of  £158,900,  having  been  imfxjrted  from  abroad 
year  1893»  although  in  1894  the  importation  of  oats  from  abroad 
llleo  t^  714,850  bu^ihels,  valued  at  £71,012.  New  Zealand  ta  the  ^ 
ipal  source  of  supply,  the  quantity  obtained  fmra  that  Colony  1 
g  189.1  being  1,029,403  bushels,  and  during  the  past  year  616,942 
tU.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  the  Colony  can  be  indo- 
ent  of  otjtsifle  assistance  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  oats,  as  for 
yrAVFi  prior  tf»  1S!>2  the  average  quantity  produced  was  <^mly  25  per 
of  iiieJ,  and  there  was  an  ample  market  within 

Son  j  roduce  of  G2,000  acres  more  than  was  usually 

n1.  During  iM*3,  however,  there  was  a  very  substantial  increase, 
rea  reaptsj  being  34,148  acres  as  against  20,890  for  the  previous 
and  the  quantity  produced  roso  to  35*6  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
red  for  consumption.  The  export  of  oats  during  Qm  year  1894  was 
I  bushels  ;  aoil  the  import,  714,8n6  bu.shels  ;  hence  the  net  import 
B&ented  686,275  bushels,  '^nd  the  year's  local  production,  viz., 
2iV  bu^hfflfi*  amounted,  therefore,  to  45^1  per  cent*  of  the  amount 
tion. 

1  this  subject  it  may  not  Vje  generally  known  that 
V43  noumbment  of  oata  exceeds  that  of  either  maize  or  wheat, 
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>y eight  for  weight     If  100  be  taken  as  the  Talue  of  oats  for 
purix>ses,  the  respective  values  of  equal  weights  of  the  cereals  ate  :— 

Oats 100 

Wheat 70 

Maize 62 

And  for  equal  measures  : — 

Oats 100 

Wheat 131 

Maize  107 

In  parts  of  the  Colony  where  the  climate  is  not  suitable  for  matnriiK 
the  grain,  a  large  area  is  sown  for  hay.  The  area  under  oats  for  tkii 
purpose  increased  from  28,109  acres  in  1862  to  126,488  acres  in  ISffl, 
l>eing  over  four  and  a  half  times  as  large  in  the  latter  as  in  the 
year.  In  1 888  the  area  under  oats  for  hay  had  fallen  to  86,451 
and  it  was  slightly  lower  in  1889.  In  1890,  however,  there  ww  ■ 
increase  to  103,129  acres,  but  during  1894  the  area  had  fallen  to  82,7N 
acres  ;  and  for  the  past  year  it  was  96,856  acres,  with  a  prodnctUB  d 
t)5,517  tons.  Oaten  hay  is  in  much  demand,  and  sells  readily  at  rBBi- 
nerative  prices  :  and  as  there  is  less  expense  and  lighter  labour 
to  this  form  of  cultivation,  the  system  of  growing  oats  for  hay  is 
favour  with  the  farmers  of  New  South  Wales  than  the  cultivation  of  Hi 
^rain.  The  area  under  the  two  crops  stood  to  each  other  in  tlie 
ing  relation  in  the  year  1894-5  : — 

AeiML 

Area  under  oats  for  grain    30,636 

Area  under  oats  for  hay 96,856 


Total   127,402 

Tho  area  liarvesiod  for  grain  was  only  24  per  cent,  of  the  toliliM* 
sown  with  oats.  The  following  statement  shows  the  area  under  tfi 
tlio  prr)duction  of  oaten  liay,  for  the  quinquennial  periods  1877--8lfl' 

IS82-G,  and  for  each  of  the  last  ten  years  : — 


IVricKl  or  "\'car  entlwl 

Area. 

March. 

Total. 

Pteracre. 

acres. 

tons. 

tons. 

is::  SI 

7(».973 

84,885 

1-2 

1SH2-8G 

104,977 

115,523 

M 

issf; 

9G,946 

72,484 

0-7 

l.ShT 

]2(),488 

182,921 

W 

18S8 

80,451 

96,126 

1-1 

18S9 

a5.439 

40.753 

0-5 

1S90 

103,129 

156,920 

1*5 

ISIU 

70,463 

71,305 

1-0 

\S[)'2 

7«,r)89 

86,077 

l-l 

isn:{ 

101.981 

132,426 

*••  ^ 

]H\H 

82.7.TO 

94,128 

m  .•:.    m^ 

18!)3 

9({,8r>(; 

95,517 

BARLEY,  RrE,  MILLET,  AND  SORGUUH.  4^3 

titUtif>Q  trt  tJic  Area  cuUivftied  £or  frmin  and  bay,  a  small  extcmt  of 

yrsiW'ly  sown  for  preen  oaten  fodder  ;  la-<t  season  2,989  acrrg  of 

Bdn  wrire  fio  used*    The  total  arc/i  under  oats  dniing  the  ye^r  ended 

larch,  1M95,  wa«  therefore  130,481  acres — ^an  increase  of  10^5^93 

r  the  area  under  this  iv:*real  in  thn  pro  nous  aeAsoi).     Tlw  number 

otigr?kged  in  the  cultivation  of  oats  duiing  the  jear  was  giveu 

MfNOK  Grain  Croi^, 

I  tuinar  graiii  cro[>s  Uarve&ted  are  barley,  rye,  millet,  and  sorghmti. 

•  can  lie  aaid  ou  this  nubject  excscpt  that,  bh  m  the  ca«e  of  other 

the  suitability  of  the*  soil  lor  their  production  is  an  fistablisliefJ 

I'ht^e  is,  hijwever,  so  little  demaud  for  these  kinds  of  grain  tlmt 

cultivation  in  New  South  Wales  is  very  limited. 

Iwirley  was  sown  on  lH,'i36  acr^,  of  which  10,396  acren 
with  ft  profluction  of  179,348  bushels  ;   953  acres  were 
Id  of   1,285  tons;    and    1,987  acre**  were  for  green 
I'li  estimat^ed  annual  average  yield  of  barley  it)  stated 
Bprim?  ^Uli  million  bushels. 

[  artfa  undcT  rye  for  grain  in  1894  cohered  879  acres,  the  produce 
I  wliich  was  13,315  busheb,  or  at  the  rate  of  15*2  bushels  to  the 
'  Tlirn»  wnre  also  479  rurres  of  r}'e  sown  for  green  food.  The  workr* 
ktinl  annual  average  yield  of  rye  is  slaieil  to  comprise  1,317  millkni 

lot  was  only  cultivated  cyver  an  area  of  1,585  acresr^   1,115  acres  of 

wore  barvcstiui  for  grain,  the  remaining  470  acres  being  sown  for 

forxi   fcjr  OJi.ttlo,      The   greater   p^irt  of  the   crop  of  millet   was 

111*  Hunter  River  Valley.     Tlie  a vei*age  production  of  the> 

r  ed  to  1 1  "2  bunheLs  per  acre?. 

ivulion  of  Horghum  for  grain  appears  to  hare  been  aburndaned^ 

^  »own  in  1894  for  green  fodder  for  cat  lie  amounted  to  1 2,648i^ 

krithitj  the  dairy-farming  dista-icts  of  the  sooth  eoast. 

minor  crops  may  be  mentioned  rape-seed,  oultivatcxl  on 

543  ncrr^  of  which  were  in  the  southern  district  of  th*> 

and  rice,  a  HttJe  of  which  was  grown  in  the  northern 

ftrict,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hunter  and  the  Hawkesbnry. 

"iter  number  of  minor  crops  were  cultivateil,  but,owing^ 

led,  were  not  specified  in  the  agricultural  returns.  Tl»e 

who  gn^w  barley  was  recorded  w^  -|281,  but  tbos«* 

jltivatioii  of  other  minor  ero]>8  were  not  numerous. 

Fboritction  a>»o  CoK8PMPno9(  or  Graix. 

p<>^julatioii  of  N€»w  South  Wales  during  the  decide  €«* 

'    *"        ^  :..--.     the  II  vemge  annual  pniducrtiou 

ii'k;  ajid  the  annufU  corumjiij* 

^iiL'li»,     ihure  u;ts»  ihvrdore,  an  average  atuioal 
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deficiency  of  all  kinds  of  grain  during  the  decade  of  4,254,434  bus 
The  average  annual  production  per  head  of  all  kinds  of  grain  ii 
Colony  was  9*4  bushels,  and  the  consumption  per  head,  inclusiye  of 
grains,  13*3  bushels,  leaving  a  deficiency  per  head  of  3*9  bushels,  v 
had  to  be  made  g(HKl  by  importation.  The  following  table  exhibit 
total  production  of  the  grain  crops  grown  in  the  Colony  for  the  p( 
under  notice  : — 


Year  ended 

Production  of  GnUn. 

3l8t  March. 

Wheat. 

Maize. 

Barley. 

Oatt. 

R}-e.      1  m 

1 

bushels. 

bashels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels,  biu 

ISSo 

4,271,394 

3.389,505 

148,869 

425,920 

16,739     I 

1S86 

2,733,133 

4,336,163 

85.606 

279,107 

7,W6     6, 

1887 

5,868,844 

3,825,146 

132.949 

600,892 

17.784,'  4, 

1888 

4,695,849 

4.9i»3.125 

84,533 

394,762 

19,167  1   4. 

1889 

1,450.503 

4.910,404 

36,760 

109,931 

5.982'  8^1 

1890 

6,570,335 

5,354.827 

113.109 

543,330 

18,239    V 

1891 

3,649,216 

5,713.205 

81,383 

256,659 

9,129    %i 

1892 

3,963,668 

5.721.706  ;     93.446 

276.259 

11,390    M 

1893 

6,817,457 

5.037,256 

91,701 

466,603 

20,356 

W 

1894 

6.502,715 

7,067.576 

114,272 

701,803 

19,522 

M 

Total  for  10  ywirs 

46,523,114 

50,308,913 

982.628 

4.055.286 

146,154155,3 

Th(^  (leficieiicy  in  the  production  of  wheat,  calculated  on  the  btfii 
the  past  ten  years,  amounts  to  38*8  jK^r  cent.;  in  that  of  barley,  3! 
f>er  cent.  ;  and  in  that  of  osits,  74*9  per  cent.  During  the  quinquno 
period,  lijS.'i-O,  there  was  an  excess  in  the  production  of  maiie  9 
th(i  ccmsumption  of  3*7  per  cent. ;  but  the  quinquennial  period,  189fr 
showe^l  a  deficiency  in  the  production  of  this  cereal  of  4'3  per  oei 
while  the  deficiency  for  the  decade  was  1  '1  per  cent.  The  total  dcflSB 
in  all  the  principal  grain  crops  during  the  decennial  period  vu  S94] 
cent.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  local  production  of  ff 
should  not  e^iual  the  demand  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  resooroei  df  ^ 
Colony  are  such  that  under  normal  conditions  the  lupply  ahonldhl^ 
exceed  tlie  requirements,  and  an  increasing  excess  of  production  bHI 
yearly  available  for  export. 


IMPORTS  AKD  CONSUMPTION  OP  GRAIN, 
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tifcblr*  jfiven  hereunder  shows  the  exceas  of  imports  over  oxportst 
Mn  dorinjt^  the  decennium.  Rye  and  millet  have  betni  omitted  frt>ni 
ihlcv  aM  ninther  »»f  these  grains  is  used  in  Ki?w  South  Waltrn  to  Any 
bt,  and  there  has  been  scai*cely  any  export  or  import : — 


K«t  ItuporU  of  Ormiii, 

,       YMrcndta 

b      SUt  lUi«h. 

f 

WhmL 

itete 

Bwl«^ 

Oftti. 

huahels. 

buiihch. 

hushels. 

buflheU, 

1           1885 

"2,11 1, sn 

•282,920 

35,425 

1,402,149 

L       imi 

3,675.383 

M02,:i23 

55,427 

i,rKm,553 

^m.  \m7 

%5(f2^m) 

'♦15,  ICO 

31,754 

1,393,940 

^m  1688 

:*,722.80*i 

•190,083 

68,410 

1.067,204 

^M  1889 

5.08033H 

*  128,403 

103.153 

882,479 

^H  1890 

1.867.381 

532,910 

45,8^2 

1,459,173 

^Kl89i 

3,l40,tt87 

273,160 

no.031 

1,439,334 

^Kl892 

3»2<I3J04 

305,623 

4«,04t 

1,324,276 

^r  1893 

1,708.523 

154,571 

58.62(i 

1,270,091 

^    1K94 

1,824,675 

46.294 

34.223 

686,275 

TdUI  for  10  > 
yeftn         ) 

29,438,333 

543»723 

541,552 

12.021.483 

lie  t^ttJvl  pr«Kiuoiir>n,  added  t^  the  t^^tal  excess  of  imports  over  exports, 
i  give  the  consuioption,  inclusive  uf  seed  grains,  as  shown  in  the 


IHarAw 


CoDvumntioti  ol  Ofniii. 


W)»Mlt, 


Malu, 


Barley. 


Rye.         umeL 


hiuheU. 

fi,as3.2Tn 


basbeU. 


bu  shell,      bunbela. 
IS4.2t)4     1.82S.0t;9 

;';o 


5,191,827 
7.113.870 


for  JOyMn» 


75.961,447 


50,852,636 


160,327 


l,73ti,6!>4 


148,495  ,  1,388,078 


1,524,180  16,076,749 


IiuaKcIs, 

10,739 

7.84*1 

17,784 

i^,  J  lis 

y,i2i» 

11,390 
20,35*> 
19,522 


145,402 


buahelA 
1.843 
6,685 
4,749 
4,869 
6,917 
9,818 
2,417 
5,079 
3.732 
9.244 

55^353 


Tlie  ex-- -•-"^'^  of  past  years  distinctly  shows  that  New  South  Wales 
I  oa   1 1  better  faviim-ed  a*  regards  soil,  cHuiate,  and  other 

tM»iicisii'irw  than  any  other  continental  AustraUan  provijioe; 
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and,  consequently,  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat,  nuuae^ 
barley  is  greater  in  the  parent  Colony  than  ix|  any  of  the  mam 
four,  Victoria  not  excepted.  Extending  the  field  of  oomparuoo 
prcxluction  of  cereals  is  found  to  reach  an  average  which  plaen 
8r)uth  Wales  on  a  level  with  countries  usoally  considered  as  rich 
cultural  States.  It  is  better  than  the  average  yield  of  the  Ui 
States,  Italy,  and  Hungary ;  and,  in  some  respects,  afanost  on  a 
with  that  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  France.  The  area  adapted 
cereal-growing  is  very  considerable,  and  with  a  better  knowledge  o 
capabilities  of  the  various  kinds  of  soil,  and  well-devised  mean 
water-storage,  there  should  be  practically  no  limit  to  the  productic 
grain. 

Standard  Bushels  of  the  Various  Grains. 

The  weight  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  varies  from  57 J  to  63  lb.,  accor 
to  gi'afle ;  but  the  standaixls,  as  enforced  by  an  Act  of  Parliam 
a.sscnt<^d  to  on  the  10th  February,  1880,  for  this  and  for  other  k 
of  grain,  are  stated  to  be  as  follow : — 

Wheat  60  lb.  to  the  botheL 

Maize    56  „  ,, 

Kaiicy — Cape  50  ,,  „ 

„          English 52  ,  „ 

Oats  40 

Rye    60 

Peas  60  ,,  „ 

Beans      60  ,,  ,, 

Tests,  for  milling  purj)08es,  of  average  samples  of  wheat  fromvtri 
districts  of  the  Colony,  for  the  season  1894-5,  gave  an  average  w^j 
of  G6/;  lb.  to  the  bushel. 

Sown  Giiabses,  as  Food  for  Cattle. 

The  ai'eji  sown  with  green  food  and  grasses  for  cattle  is  cwnilii 
incrc*asing  in  the  Cokmy,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  1894—5  th«l« 
under  artificial  grasses  362,578  acres,  including  18,543  acres  (mCm 
lands.  These  figures  are  higher  than  those  for  the  preceding  J 
this  is  a4;c<)unted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  returns  for  1899^1 
artificial  grasses  on  alienated  lands  only.  Lucerne  is  grown  in  4 
able  (|uantitios  on  the  Hunter  River  flats,  and  the  cnltivslte'.^ 
fodder  is  extending  throughout  the  country,  prindndly  da 
of  the  rivers  r>n  the  western  slope  of  the  Great  DtTioo.  H^ 
under  lucerne  in  1894-5  was  returned  at  21,617  •■ 
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Icint:  1^.2.14  tuuH  at  fiidcler  ;  m  lulditiuu  to  'which  there  wert*  2^^436 

K'  aiuisowii  ^nvtsses  cut  for  j^'tt^eii  ftxltl^r  for  cattle. 

^riiiises  nro.  liiid  down  principiUly  iii  the  nfirth  and  south 

diHtnctei    175,1H4    »icres   being   thus   cultivate    in    the   Intt^r 

III  «Jone ;   while  in   the  division  of  tht^  nt>rtli  ctwist  there  wci-e 

»crt?8  under  grass,  of  which  C5,4G6  iwve»  wer©  h«d  down  in  the 

cijunty  of  Rou8.     Tlien^  is  nlao  a  conjilderahle  art^u  under 

II   ifrii^afis  fur  dairying  purpotie^  on  the  Boufhern  taljlt*- 

lit  on  the  onrUiern  and  central  tableland  ;   but 

nd    plains  the    area  is  sinnU,  and  cultivntfd   by 

r  own  unc.     It   i.s  in   tliose  po  'rr» 

lurripfi  iin  that  the  prnctieo  of  i  r  iwn 

►St  general, 

jind   U*v  dairy  produce,   which   is  now  to  aoine 

i|>*)rted  to  the  United  Kingtloui,  Iiah  had  a  i^nHiderahk* 

( tlie  tix tension  of  the  area  und«»r  artiticial  [lantures,    Tbi* 

FlAlile  idiows   tlie  prt»j^reHi*  rniwle  in  this   bnint'h  of  fanning 

Ittut  Um  years,  the  area  having  increasefl  from  137,708  acrei* 

to  H44,034  ftcrcH  in  1894^5,  or  an  atUiition  during  the  *sborl 

►  of  2124.780  acres.     The  areas  under  these  artiticial 

ivenfor  the  n<«rtb   anri  south  cmi8t  districts^  wliert^ 

Industry  is  most  flourishing  t — 


Vwr 

Arm  under  Artifld*!  Qnmm, 

am 
Marcb. 

1    UUIrict. 

South  CouL 
DUArfct 

New 
SouUi  WakA 

Hwth  C4Mttt 

South  dMuA 
DiirtiliTt, 

metm. 

Acroft- 

acres. 

acroa. 

acre*. 

acre*!. 

m.'m 

112,1 11 

109.057 

1891 

388.715 

80,592 

J72/251 

1481787 

20^9 

101.393 

1892 

333.238 

3*11. 2?i0 
302.412 

90.203 

83.S20 

shtm  ' 

148.4;{4 

182,025 
156.408 

J!17,iQ9 

394»50 

106,057 

I89S 

362,578 

82,078 

175,184 

^ATtmAh  OIU88E8  AJfD   ElKC3-B4RKIXr.. 


nog 


lia 


»m». 


I   partially  cleared  for  the  preservation  of 

t.  H >k  vrtx.^  mcr^rfled  in  1 894-5  a*i  ainountiDg 

f  OS  being  on  the  western  slope^  U»8l(5,3l2 

'•"   »'■-  <v>ast  diatricta,  an«l  2.731,120 

f  airea  nng-barked  was  in  the 

Hj-  ^'urp>  •  -  for  sheep;  although  fanners 
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also,  to  some  extent,  resort  to  this  method  of  increasing  the  food  n 
for  their  inferior  stock,  and  even  for  e(jws  in  milking,  suppleniei 
the  natural  grasses  with  lucerne,  sorghum,  and  other  green  foodSi 


Potatoes. 

The  cultivation  of  the  potato  has  sho\(^  little  improvement  fori 
years  pist,  although  the  last  two  seasons  experienced  a  marked  inc 
in  the  industry.  In  regard  to  the  area  under  crop,  that  planti 
1894,  viz.,  30,089  acres,  was  the  largest  so  far  recorded,  and  the 
yield  of  85,270  tons  was  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  cultiT; 
<if  the  tuber  in  New  South  Wales.  The  average  yield  per  acre 
however,  f)nly  2*8  tons  ;  in  the  preceding  ye^ir  it  was  3*2  tons,  a  n 
which  had  not  been  reached  since  the  year  1880.  At  present 
South  Wales  has  to  make  up  by  importation  from  the  other  Cokn 
considerable  deticiency,  which  amounted  in  1894  to  31,013  tons 
or  about  28  })er  cent,  of  the  total  consumption  for  the  year.  The 
local  production  for  the  year  ended  3l8t  March,  1894,  was  83,838) 


The  following  table  illustrates  the  state  of  the  cultivation  of  poti 
for  the  quinquennial  |)eriods  and  years  given  : — 


Period  or  year 

ended 

3lMt  March 

Area. 

ArefaRtykU. 

acres. 

tons. 

tons. 

1866-70 

16,597 

38,737 

2-33 

1871-75 

14,327 

40.967 

2-86 

1876-80 

15,567 

46.983 

3-02 

1881-S5 

15,374 

41.642 

2-71 

18S6-90 

17,274 

46.578 

2-70 

1891-95 

23,423 

67.257 

2-87 

1886 

15.166 

38.695 

2-55 

1887 

17,322 

45.803 

2-85 

1888 

20,915 

61.455 

2« 

1889 

15,419 

36.839 

2-39 

1890 

17.551 

50.096 

2-86 

1891 

19.406 

52.791 

2-72 

1892 

22.560 

62.283 

2^ 

1893 

18,502 

52,105 

Ml       , 

1894 

26,559 

83,838 

»M.-i 

1S95 

30.089 

85,270 

fti 
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l1iY«  jirrown  on  12,234  holdings,  the  centres  of  cultivation  being 
^uniiea  of  Batliur^t  (principaUy  in  the  Orange  and  Curcour  districts), 
Mr^  King»  Sandon,  Camden,  Clarence,  and  Durham,  and,  to  a  less 
It,  thp  other  counties  of  the  coast  and  table-land  districts.  On  the 
bm  slope  this  root-crop  has  hardly  any  representation  at  all  It>s 
rntion  is,  however,  capable  of  very  wide  di«itribution  throughout  the 
I y :  but  in  many  places  formerly  well  known  for  its  production  it 
eeji  largely  displaced  l>y  maize  and  other  cereals. 


Tobacco. 

Ih  the  soil  and  climate  of  New  South  Wales  are  well  fitted  for  the 

ih  of  the  tobacco-plant     Tobacco,  however,  demands  for  its  proper 

(rutiou  special  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  grower,  and  for  this 

it  is  not  so  largely  cultivated  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case*     lu 

^«ar  ended  31st  March,  1864,  the  lirst  shown  in  the  suVisequent 

there  wrrre  only  534  acres  under  cultivation,  producing  4,851  cwt, 

"  tobacco.     In  the  following  years  the  area  under  the  plant  largely 

chiefly  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  Argyle  and  the  Hunter 

valley.    Since  then  the  growth  of  tobacco  seems  to  have  been 

It  entirely  abandoned  in  the  districts  where  it  was  first  attenjpted ; 

has  Hpread  to  other  parts  of  the  Colony,  the  counties  of  Wynyard, 

arnt,  iioxburgh,  Parry,  Westmoreland,  Buccleuch,  and  Georgiana 

now  the  principal  centres  of  production.    The  greater  portion  of 

obrtrco  grown  in  1894  was  obtained  in  these  districts,  but  its  culti- 

lly  in  the  hands  of  Cliinese,  few  European  agi^culturi^ts  1 

^^sessing  the  knowledge  required  for  the  proper  cultivation 

preparation  of  the  lead     Accorrling  to  the  returns  collcLted  for 

-5,  tobacco  is  cultivated  on  218  holdings.     The  Census  taken  un 

Hh  April,  1891,  recorded  the  total  number  of  persona  employed  in 

iilttjre  of  tobacco  as  388,  and  of  these,  379,  or  98  per  cent.,  were 

This  fact  shows  to  what  a  great  extent  the  practice  of  grow-ing 

iiring  the  leaf  of  the  tobaooo-plant  has  been  almndoned  to  these 

1m  years  1881  and  1889  the  area  devoted  to  the  cultivation 

\^  i?!nlarged  from  1,791  to  4,833  acres,  with  a  correspond- 

*  in  the  yield  of  leaf.     As,  however,  the  local  protluct  did  not 

Ifavourably  with  the  Anaerican  leaf,  it  could  not  be  exported 

^  that  a  Urge  proportion  of  the  crop  remained  upon  the  far- 

the  quantity  sold  realised  very  unsatisfactory  figures,  and 

rers  consequently  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  tolmcco  in 

er  crops.     With  the  accumulation  of  stocks  of  leaf,  and  the 

ice  of  the  local  pniduct,  the  area  under  the  plant  and  the 

W  '^v'^'*  ^-d  rapidly,  and  in  1893  the  acreage  vri%s  ordy  848, 

,  U4  cwt.     A  better  crop  in  the  folio winj»  season 

im  nuuqng  the  production  by  2,514  cwt.,  although  only 
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6  acres  more  had  been  placed  under  cultivation  ;  but  in  1895  1 
area  and  the  total  yield  were  less  than  in  any  year  since  18£ 
number  of  holdings  on  which  the  plant  was  cultiyated  during  i 
ended  31st  March,  1895,  was  218. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  industry  dm 
last  thirty-two  years  : — 


Year  ended 
March  31. 

x^. 

Production. 

Maroh  SI. 

Area. 

Pwdoc 

Total 

Average 
per  acre. 

TbtaL 

acres. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

acrei. 

cwt 

1S64 

534 

4,851 

91 

1880 

592 

6,221 

1865 

807 

4,a36 

60 

1881 

1.791 

19.469 

1866 

1,490 

7,469 

51 

1882 

1,625 

18,311 

1867 

1,326 

2,478 

1-9 

1883 

1,815 

17,540 

1868 

627 

6,035 

91 

1884 

1.785 

20,006 

1860 

875 

7,925 

91 

1885 

1,046 

9,914 

1870 

366 

3,192 

8-7 

1886 

1,603 

2S;9t7 

1871 

225 

700 

31 

1887 

1,203 

13,812 

1872 

567 

4,475 

7-9 

1888 

2.371 

23,485 

1873 

440 

2,751 

6-2 

1889 

4,S33 

55^478 

1874 

199 

1,261 

6-3 

1890 

3,239 

27.724 

1875 

539 

6,069 

11-3 

1891 

1.148 

14,021 

1876 

491 

4,098 

8-3 

1892 

886 

9,314 

1877 

333 

2,440 

7-3 

1893 

848 

8,344 

1878 

399 

3,049 

7-6 

18M 

854 

10,858 

1879 

835 

7,932 

9*5 

1895 

716 

8|Ui 

During  the  year  1894  there  was  a  total  consumption  of 
tolKicoo  and  cigars  of  2,997,499  lb.  weight,  of  which  1,1^ 
made  in  the  Colony  from  540,009  lb.  of  American 
lb.  of  leaf  locally  grf)wn.     The  production  of  leaf  lor 
lent  to  910,784  lb.,  from  which  a  third  may  be  "  " 
and  waste,  and  the  quantity  left,  viz.,  607, 189  Ik, 
half  the  probable  requirements  of  the 
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of 


recent 


1  taken  ; 


Agriculture  has 

1 'ulturists  in  the  influ&tiy,  anrl  in  vif^w  of  tlio 
vv  brtter  fjivourerl  than  JS^ew  SoutK  Wales  witli 
ni  necessary  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  phiut.  It 
itN  r  for  regret  that  it  should  have  beeascMiuiekly  abau* 
.  however,  is  not  m*  nmch  with  the  prtjducer  im  with 
i-  iLrvril  oousuitiption  could  he  rapidly  overtaken,  and  tho 
Ittction  %vould  then  have  to  be  p|ace<l  on  the  English  or  foreign 
I  wli<Te  it  would  ftnter  into  conipetition  with  tobucco  having  a 
dishetl  re|mtiition,  and  a  tiavour  for  which  continnetl  uso  on  the 
;>nsttmcr  has  created  a  taste  and  a  pi^edileotion, 

SUOAR-CAXE. 

rHturtui  in  which  mention  is  madd  of  the  cuJtivatio>n  uf  the 

d  the   pnirluction  uf   *iagar,  in  New  South  Wales,  dat€ 

i.'i— I.   In  that  /i|;ncultural  year  two  acres  were  recorded  a» 

rod u cod  2iS0  It),  of  sugar,  and  it  will  appcJir  strange  that  out  of 

Itity  220  Di»  were  xtated  to  be  the  produce  of  one  acre  *:»f  caiie, 

[  th©  northern  part  of  the  cuunty  of  Bathurs>t,  while  the  reiuaiii- 

I.  were  pnxlueed  on  the   banks   of  the   Macleay  River.     The 

ust  meiitioiiid  may  be  consj tiered  as  the  principal  seat  of  the 

during  its  earlier  Ktngea.      Cane^*ultivaticm  soon   ('xtendtnl, 

to  tht*  northward »    and   in  a  few  ye.aj-a  the  richest  poi*tion8  of 

ri        "      ^  of  thn  Clarence,    the   Richmond,  the  Tweed,  and  the 

i  niM^npff^'H  by  settlors  engaged  in  |>lanting  and  growing 

y  in  the  cbief  centres  of  cane-cultivation, 

I  i  lanufacturitjg  are   now  the  principal  and 

i  ut  the  north-eaHtern  portions  of  the  C<jkui\" 

V  '  the  vtilleys  of  tlm  northern  rivers  are  in  mjmsi 

lw«*ll  a<iapted  t#i  thir  suct?essfnl  cultivation  of  the  sugarcane,  and 

^n'A   Hirn  fiMTp,  princijmlly  to  the  valJeys  of  the  Richmond,  Tw*cedj 

and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  area  under  this  crop 

^    'f  Rous,   Clarence,  and  Richmond,     In  former 

ded  over  a  greater  area  of  country  than  at 

i'  hfjuth  as  the  valley  of  the  Macleay  River ;  hut 

til  Ije  unsuitable  to  the  growtti  of  the  cane,  and 

Btttttf»  firoiQ  fnist«   comfM  llt*d   the  planters  t^  keep  loori*  to 

Frti»i«*  are,  however,  not  altogether  unknown  even  as  far 


shows  the  pro^T^e'"?  of  this  industry  during  th© 

The  tij:  to  the  area  yearly   placed 

for  ea«  ut  the  number  of  tons  pro* 

mad  prior  to  Ibll.     As  sugai'-cane  is  not  an 

n.I.Ht    .*tilfivitt;..r*  haA  been  divided,   as  far  «»* 

ve,  the  former  representing 


ii»t  i>. 


I    Vli       IA#^i 


din 


cut  during  Uie  seasciti^  and 
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the  latter  the  area  over  which  it  was  unfit  for  the  mill,  or  allowc 
Btand  for  another  year : — 


Yew. 

Area. 

PraducUoaoCOuic. 

ended  31  st 

March. 

Productive. 

1  Non-productive. 

Total. 

Total. 

Arcni 

per  aa 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

tons. 

tool. 

1864 

2 

22 

141 

116 

647 

2,584 

lM>o 

ISfUi 

1S67 

18GS 



ISUO 

1870 

3,917 

1S71 

1,475 

2,607 

4,082 

1872 

1 ,995 

2,399 
2,001 
3,105 

4.394 

1873 

3,470 

5,471 

1874 

3,565 

6.670 

1875 

4,087 

4,453 
2,800 

8.540 
6.454 

1876 

3,054 



1877 

3,524 

3.231 

6,755 

99,430 

si-i 

1878 

3,331 

3.735 

7,066 

99,978 

30-1 

1879 

2,949 

4.489 

7,438 

104.192 

354 

1880 

3,675 

4,102 

7.777 

126,119 

M 

1881 

4,46;-) 

6,506 

10,971 

121,616 

274 

1882 

4,983 

7,184 

12.167 

128,752 

85-S 

1883 

6,362 

7,176 

13,538 

169,192 

»•< 

1884 

7,583 

7,401 

14.984 

204,547 

f6« 

188.'> 

6,9«)7 

10,520 

17,517 

105,323 

141 

1886 

9.58:i 

6,835 

16.418 

239.347 

S4 

1887 

5,915 

9,202 

15.117 

167,959 

Si 

188S 

8,:«o 

'        6,907 

15,287 

273.928 

m 

1889 

4.997 

10,284 

15,281 

110.218 

m 

18JH) 

7,348 

1       11,382 

18.730 

168,862 

2H 

1891 

8,344 

1      12,102 

20.446 

277.252 

Si 

1892 

8,623 

1       13,639 

22,262 

185,258 

214 

1893 

11,5<J0 

'       15,191 

26.751 

264.832 

S« 

1894 

11,755 

16.367 

28,112 

252,606 

Sl« 

1895 

14,2W 

18,705 

32.909 

264,254 

M4 

The  figures  contained  in  the  al)Ove  table  show  the  gradual  [ 
the  Ku^ar-^rowin^  industry  from  the  small  beginnings  of  1863-4.  li 
the  starting  [Xiint  of  this  cultivation  there  was  but  one  single  hrwlrjl 
of  187r)-6).  in  the  yearly  inci^eiLse  of  land  put  under  caneuntfl  IH 
During  tlie  four  succeeding  years  there  was,  however,  « 
tendency,  and  the  area  cultivated  in  1888-9  was  less  by  2,3364 
12-7  i>er  cent.,  than  that  cultivated  in  1884-5.  In  1889-4N>r 
an  incr€*ase  in  the  area  under  cane  of  1,213  acres  over  the  i 
cultivated  in  1 884-5,  the  year  for  which,  up  to  that 
acreage  had  l>een  recorded.     This  increase  in  the  i 


proportionately  maintained  during  the  following  y—g" 
under  sugar-cultivation  in  1894-5  being  givoi  M  38,9 


CULTIVATION   OF   SUGAR-CANE* 


4^S 


:  the  staple  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  markets  of  the  world 

rs   ftgo,  forced    the   sugar-man ufacturers  to  correspondingly 

price  ofieiH?d  for  the  ciiup,  and  so  caused  for  a  time  the 

Dziment  of  this  cultivation  hy  the  smn.ll  farmers,  who  found  in 

[»wth  of  maize  less  variable  results  for  their  labour.     The  crop  of 

">ga%*e  a  ^'ieldof  264,254  tons  of  cane^  but  the  average  production 

was  ouly  18*6  Una^,  the  lowest  since  the  year  1884-5»  when  it 

*l  tcinfi.     Tlie  cane  disease  which  has  been  prevalent,  principally 

[Clarence,  will  account  for  the  low  avera^  for  the  pa^t  four  years, 

(ir-cano  is   ^nenilly  cut  in  the  second  yexir  of  \is  growth,  the 

[being  ivplante<l  after  they  have  given  cn>ps  for  three  or  four 

at  the  mast ;  and»  as  the  planting  of  cauo  has  l>een  conducted 

liar  iiitervals*  it  has  chaticed  that  ^ei^aons  of  large  prtJtluctian 

en  follow eil  by  small  crops  in  the  succeeding  year.    This  accounts 

alteruattdy   large  ami  sniall  areas  of  pi-oductive   cane   during 

lyeai-s,  m^  shown  in  the  preceding  tiible.      Sugar- manufacturers 

kbiy  purchasi?  the  year's  crop  of  cane  standing  anfl  cut  it  at  their 

St.      Fn>m  plantations  in  full  bearing  the  average  weight  of  the 

at  varies  from  25  t<>  'S2  tons,  while  the  price  paid  ranges  from  8a. 

per  ton.     For  the  season  1^9r>  the  leading  buyer  has  fixetl  the 

•  the  standing  cane  at  128. ;  while  the  average  c^jst  of  cutting  the 

AV  1>e  set  down  at  5».  2d.  per  ton. 

[  county  of  Rous  is  now  the  princi|>al  centre  t>f  sugar-cane  culti- 
there  l>eing  048  hohlings  within  its  boundaries  in  1894-5^  or  a 
Stf  |H,T74  ncre^  ilevoted  to  its  prtjduciion — an  area  C(»mprising 
f  the  total  acreage  in  the  Colony  under  sugiir  crops. 
i  from  7,H5n  acres  of  pnduetive  cane  amounted  to 
1^^  thus  showing  an  average  of  21*4  t-ons  per  aci"e.  In  the 
i^larence,  there  were»  in  18D4-r)»  G31  holdings  on  which  cano 
Liwn^  the  aggregate  area  \mng  9,573  aci*es.  In  this»  as  In  the 
lugar-growing  counties,  the  majority  of  the  fanners  cultivate 
in  ad<lition  to  other  crops,  and  ordy  a  few  estates  aro 
devoted  U*  its  pnxluction.  Some  planters  have  arejis  of  from 
^  100  acrejs  in  extent  under  cane,  but  their  number  is  limited* 
idd  in  the  county  of  Clarence  was  60,426  tons,  nr  an  average  of 
jier  mTc,  cut  on  an  area  of  3,970  acres.  In  the  county  of 
the  holdings  under  sugar-cane  numl)erf*fl  221.  and  aggre- 
'  acres,  of  which  2^297  acres  were  cut.  giving  a  t«Jtal  yield 
kons  of  the  staple,  or  an  average  of  15-1  tons  t^  the  acre, 
I  in  the  ot>unty  of  Fitzroy  only  16  holdings  under  sugar-cane, 
*t«»tid  ami  of  231  acres,  of  which  r*l  wei-e  pitxluctive,  gix-ing  a 
|itf  7a«J  f4ms.  or  an  average  prixiuction  of  14*3  tons  to  the  acre, 
t'ont'ttined  3  holdings  devoted  to  the  prtxluction 
,|  ..  .ng  an  area  of  58  acres,  of  which  25  were  pro- 
l^tt  total  production  of  298  tons,  or  an  average  of  11-0 
^    the  southern  coastal  county  of  Camden  there 
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were  10  holdings,  aggregating  25  acres,  upon  which  sugar^oan 
grown,  and  of  which  only  6  acres  were  productive,  yielding  66  to 
an  average  of  11  tons  to  the  acre.  In  the  whole  of  the  remi 
{>ortion  of  the  Colony  there  were  only  16  acres  under  cultivati 
sugar-cane,  of  which,  however,  none  had  been  cut. 

The  estati^s  on  which  sugar-cane  is  grown  number  1,837,  an 
whole  crop  daring  the  last  season  amounted  to  264,254  tons  dt 
obtained  from  14,204  acres,  showing  an  average  production  of  18*1 
per  acre,  which  is  5*9  tons  l^elow  the  average  of  the  former  ten  jj 
Except  that  for  1884-5,  the  average  yield  per  acre  was  the  lowei 
the  nineteen  years  during  which  returns  giving  this  infbnnatioi 
available.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  correspondence  in  the  aw 
yields  between  similar  series  of  years  in  each  decennium,  as  show 
the  following  table  : — 


y  v.;ir  ciidcfl  Sl»t 

Avcrajrc  prtKluction 

1 

'     Yiur  ended  31st 

Avcra^  ptodiicnoii 

March. 

ptT  acre. 

March. 

i 

per  acre. 

tons.       ~  1 

torn. 

1S77 

28-2 

1S87 

28-4 

1878 

.?01 

ISSS 

32-7 

1S70 

35-3 

18S0 

22-1 

1880 

34-5 

1890 

23-0 

1881 

27-2 

1891 

33-2 

188-2 

2r)-8 

1S92 

21-5 

iss;^ 

2fJ-6 

1S93 

22-9 

1884 

2(J-9 

181»4 

21-5 

I8sri 

iril 

1895 

lS-6 

188<i 

L>r)-0 

There  have  lH^*n  severe  frost.s  in  the  districts  of  the  northern  ooi 
division  during  tho.  present  year  (1895),  and  it  is  feared  thrt 
incoming  crop  will  be  seriously  affected  ])y  them.  The  beet^  toi 
coining  rapidly  into  notice  as  a  Kugar-pro<lucer,  and  experimoiti  k 
l>een  made  to  extract  the  saccharine  product  from  maize-stalkii  d 
which  must  have  a  direct  influence  upon  the  culture  of  sugSPCM 
the  future,  even  if  the  present  favourable  duty  remains  unaltefB^ 

The  total  consuniyttion  of  sugar  in  New  South  Wales  during  tk»] 
1804  amounted  to  56,039  toiui,  of  which  25,292  tons  were  thspM 
of  the  local  plantations,  the  area  cut  for  the  year's  yield  beinf  14 
acres.  The  quantity  treated  by  the  New  South  Walos 
including  imports,  during  the  twelve  months  was  37,810  i 
yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  varies,  of  course,  anrmnHngilj 
viscidity  of  the  juice,  but  in  ordinary  seasons  it  maj  be  ~  ^ 
somewhat  over  9  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  treated. 

On  the  estates  belonging  to  the  Colonial  Sugar 
the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  plantation  has*? 
practical  men,  and  no  money  has   l^een  sparsd  t" 


MINOR    ROOT   CROPS. 
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I  cowiplf«t-e  plant  for  tlie  CMUntiiietllt^  of  au^^ar.     This  Cfim* 
Hichmiind   River  are  Hiinmg  the  aio^t  cnniplete  in 
\  I,  ajni  the  siigtir  iiiaiiiifiititureil  U  equal  to  the  )»r&t 

Wfsjii  luditin  sAmpleM. 

Mr  NOR  KooT  C  ICO  PS. 

minor  root  cmp^  may  be  mention  eel  lumipM,  mangold- 
ft8,  arrowroot,  chicory,  and  beetroot.  Atrortlmg  to  the 
[retarus  collected  dunng  the  season  1894-5,  there  wern 
New  South  Wales  £30,953  worth  of  unsjiecified  crops, 
2,770  licres  ;  and  among  these  were  some  sro/ill  areiwi, 
r^^i^iiirjint  in  their  indopendrnt  ttcreiigc^  upon  which  wpre 
nail  jrields  of  almost  ovrry  agriculttirnl  product  metiliom^l  lu 
;  an*l  thi«  fact  inflects  i^nmnwhat  the  figuit?8  Mibmitted  for 
f  d  above. 

i  it  of  the  minor  root  crops  is  that  of  turnips,  which 

prmiuction  of  1,613  tons,  from  31G  acres.    Onions,  properly 
,  bulb  crop,  were*  recorded  us  having  been  grown  on  192  acres, 
'  was  100  tons.      Mnngohbwttrxwl  gave  from  35  acres  257 
the   yield    from    13   acres   of    carrots    was    29    tons.      In 
bn  with  the  last-mentioned  root-crop,  it  must  he  romemli^red 
ot  is  cultivated  almost  exclusively  on  market-garden  areas* 
ot  is  grown  in  the  northern  coastal  district,  and  a  little 
tie  central  diinsion  of  the  table-land.      The  area  under 
iied  to  have  been  89  acres,  which  yielded  3,578  cwt 
p-lieirt,  the  cultivation  of  which  in  France  and  Germany  has 
uous  proportions  and  has  Ijecome  a  staple  industry,  is  now 
deal  of  attention   Imth  in  New  South  Wains  and  in 
httrr  Colony  thf  r>f*partment  of  Agrioulturc  has 
Imnl  ^   of   different  varieties   of 

et'f  ■■  ^vi<  I'  tory  i^esults,     A  good  Ijeet 

12*0  per  cent,  of  sugar,  but  thont*  tested  by 
14  16,    U-87,    15*25,   and   15-61    per   cent. 
These  figures  have,  however,  l>een  greatly  exceeded  by 
by  auaJyRea  of  beets  grown  in  the  Tenterfield  district 
Wales.       Th«  chemist  of  the  Colonial  Sugar  Ttefining 
^       I   »      *  ,    made  a  series  of  te^ta, 

pectively  15'GC,  16  08, 
:;ua<j,  ::::  11.  22  22,  and  24*75  per 
Is  to  l)e  unp^rallehvl  in  th^  history  of 
i  there  ia,in  < 
hrnrtch  of  ri_  \  s 


iig  directed  to 

Glen    Innen, 

(Jooma,    i^ueanheynn,    and 

«'>tT*j^vati«>u  of  the  lx»et  for 
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sugjtr  pnxiucUon  fulfil  but  half  the  expectntinns  nf  Hs  prf^mottmc  ^h 
is  little  licmbt  that  vt  will  greatly  iiirKjify  . 
SiUil  add  another  protitAblo  Rtftple  to  tlie  novjn 

IjENTIL  Chops. 

There  weic%  tlunn<^  the  season  1894-5,  umlnr    i 
700  acres,  which  gave  a  total  yield  of  20|i^i>**» 
division  of  the  Colony  contained  42.'i  acrc«  devoUd  l>> 
yield  wtis  recorded  m  1km ng  14,054  bushels,     The  not  i 
yielded  2,"i^^5  bushels  from  IOC  acres  ;  tlie  valleys  of  the  11 
Hawkesbur^'  Rivers,  4,029  bushels  from  1G8  acres  ;  tin 
county  of  CuniLedand,  5,777  bushels  from  50  acres  ;  ani' 
coast  district^  2,513  bushels  from  92  aci"es»     Tlie  area  u^'  i 
tlie  table-land  was  231  acres,  and  the  yield  r»^745  1 
the  northern  district  contributed  248  bushels  from  17 
3,320  buj^hels  from  105  acres;  and  the  southern,  2.1  tV; 
acres.     The  western  slope  bad  under  tins  crop  o  ' 
494  bushels;  to  which  tlie  northern  district  c< 
from  13  acres  ;  and  the  southern,  376  bushels  fruta 
western  plains  I  acre^  yielding  4  bubhels,  was  jilon< 
under  a  lentil  crop. 

The  peas  and  beans  herein  described  were  grown  nmtfiljr 
fodder  for  horseji,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  poaaftO 
cultivated  in  the  kitchen  and  the  market  garden  for  rabi*-  ti^t* 
tables     Peasare  gathered  when  perfectly  dry»  and 
state  excellent  fattening  food  lor  pigs  being  prepared  i  .  ..*    ,... 

Govttn  Cnops. 
The  area  devoted  to  pumpkins  and  melons  dur 
wa»  4,244  iw^res,  and  the  yield  15,53G  tons.     1 
cultivation  are  tlie  muize  di8trict»  iind  the  mctro) 
coastiil  district  the  area  w^ts  3,0Q5  acres,  and  t: 
tuns,  of  which  the  vall«*ys  of  the  Hawkesbury  and  h' 
5,27^  tons  from  an  area  of  l,4M  acres;  the  nor-r'v 
totia  from  672  acres  ;  and  the  county  of  Oumb<t 
744  acres.     The  area  under  gourd  crops  on  the  tui^K 
from  which  3,G25  tons  were  produced  ;  and  on  the  v 
were  224  acres  which  yielded  627  tons*     On  th<' 
I  was  a  Binall  ar^^i  of  3  acres  under  this  form  mi 
prwluce  ol>tainpd  frotu  it  weighed  37  tons. 

Pumpkiuis  ami  melons  are  grown   principriHy  f^r  ta^^Ir  xisr  i 
tables,  null  as  ii  jam  st-fiple  ;  but  thry  jire  ali>< 
for  cattle  and  pig?^.     The  nmnbcT  of  acres  un 
above  is  K»mcwhrtt  l)elow  the  truth,  as  there 

tS  i.kmI notion  which  was  never  returned,  it  I; ,    ; 

and  melon  seeds  lo  orchartk  and  %infe9y«rcU 
-.  -        ■    -''  '-'^% 
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Market-Gardens. 

In  1894-5  there  were  in  the  Colony  2,096  holdings,  comprising  6,542 
res,  cultivated  as  marketrgardens,  the  average  size  of  each  garden 
ring  3*12  acres.  The  value  of  the  production  for  the  year  was  set 
>wn  at  £174,784,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  this  branch 

cultivation  was  probably  about  7,000,  the  greater  number  being 
liinese;  indeed,  the  market-garden  in  Australia  is  seldom  termed 
ich,  the  generic  appellation  being  "  Chinese  "  garden.  At  the  Census 
iken  in  1891  there  were  returned  as  following  the  calling  of  market- 
tfdeners,  5,101  persons,  of  which  number  3,841,  or  75*3  per  cent., 
ere  Chinese ;  of  3,131  domestic  and  other  gardeners,  405,  or  12*9  per 
nt. ;  of  542  vegetable  hawkers,  403,  or  74*4  per  cent ;  and  of  309 
reengrocers  144,  or  46*6  per  cent.,  were  of  the  same  race.  This  is 
ridence  emphatic  enough,  if  such  were  needed,  as  to  the  monopoly 
f  the  Chinese  of  the  occupation  of  market  gardening  and  vegetable 
Dpplying  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  subjoined  statement  exhibits  the  number,  area,  and  value  of  pro- 
■otion  of  market  gardens  in  each  of  the  great  divisions  into  which 
be  Colony  has  been  divided  : — 


Division  of  the  Colony. 

Market- 
gardens. 

Area. 

Value  of 
Production. 

lie  Coast- 
Northern  District  

No. 
219 
280 

743 

207 

Acres. 
370 
562 

3,179 

370 

£ 
5,322 

Valleys  of  the  Hunter  and  Hawkes- 

bury  Rivers. 
County    of    Cumberland    and  the 

Metropolis. 
Southern  District  

13,144 

97,268 

8,203 

Total  

1,449 

4,481 

123,937 

ike  Table-land— 

!K<Mlheni  District 

99 
184 
212 

253 
709 
649 

4,086 

Central         „        

12,722 

Sonthem       ..         

14,331 

Total  

495 

1,611 

31,139 

B^  Western  Slope— 

Korthem  District 

44 

11 
47 

159 

41 

109 

5,015 

Central          

2,400 

Soathem       „        

3,244 

1                     Total  

102 

309 

10,659 

L 

■H  Wertem  Plains  .^ 

50 

141 

9,049 

TbteL  New  Soath  Walei  

2,096 

6,542 

174,784 
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One  branch  of  gardening,  namely  tomato-culture,  has  not  yet  reoe 
that  atteution  which  its  importance  demands.  The  possibilitiei 
large  locjil  trade,  together  with  an  export  trade  of  very  considei 
ma^itude,  have  not  yet  awakened  horticulturists  to  a  sense  d 
importance  of  this  valuable  vegetable.  There  is  an  active  and  caai 
ally  increasing  demand  for  sauces,  jams,  and  preserves  of  tomato^ 
the  foreign  supply  is  by  no  means  so  good  or  so  cheap  as  to  re 
competition  difiicult.  In  the  future,  perhaps,  areas  of  many  acn 
extent  will  be  planted  with  tomato-vines,  as  they  now  are  wiUi  gi 
vines,  and  numl>ers  of  people  will  be  employed  in  the  mano&etoi 
tomato  sauce,  and  in  canning  the  fruit.  Both  climate  and  aoQ 
favourable,  and  tomatoes  grown  in  New  South  Wales  oompun 
advantage  with  those  produced  in  their  native  habitat. 


Vines  and  Wixe  PRODUcrrioN. 
In  almost  every  part  of  the  Colony,  with  the  exception  of  thei 
tropical  ix>rtion  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain  ranges,  gn 
vines  thrive  well,  and  bear  large  crops  of  succulent  fruity  equal  in  i 
appearance,  and  flavour  to  the  most  renowned  products  of  France^ 
llhinelands  of  (jlermany,  and  Spain.  Nevertheless,  the  vine-gron 
and  wine-manufacturing  industries  are  still  in  their  infancy,  thoi 
with  a  «::rowing  local  demand,  and  the  opening  up  of  a  niaiW 
England,  where  the  wines  of  New  Soutli  Wales,  in  common  with  A 
of  tlie  other  Australian  Colonies,  have  obtained  some  Hpp^eciatiDi^ ' 
future  of  graj)e  culture  in  this  country  appears  to  be  &irly  aflV 
The  doprcciation  which  French  and  other  foreign  wines  have  sdhi 
both  in  (juantity  and  in  quality,  owing  to  the  scourge  of  phylkli 
which  has  even  appeaieil  to  some  extent  here,  is  an  additionsl  ii* 
why  the  vine-growers  of  New  South  Wales  should  look  forwaid  ti 
«^ucc(;sstul  fntiin*  for  their  industiy.  How  small  the  present  prodwti 
«»f  Australia  is  compared  with  the  total  of  the  world  will  appear  ti 
the  followiiii;  table  : — 


•  Vmiitry. 


!  I'rocluction 
in  million    , 
jnillonf. 


Country. 


PndQctta 
Id  I 


Italy  798 

Fiance   :  79.'> 

Sp.iin '  GOS 

Himc,'arv    I  18i) 

rortii-a'l    ■  1.T2 

Austria ,  t)2 

Russia    I  92 

Alif.Mia   :  72 

Tu  rk ey  an«  1  (.'ypnis j  09 


Ser\'ia 

(ireece  

United  States 
Switzerland 
Koumania 
Cape  Colony 
Australia 

ToUl 


The  vine  w.is  planted  in  the  early  days  of  rnlfWiMBtki 
Wales,    ]«ut    it  was  not  until   the  year   1828  that 
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i-making  inay  be  said  t<3  have  Ijeen  fairly  estiiblinbtd.  In  that  year 
Mr.  Busby  returned  from  Europe  with  a  lar^  collection  of  cuttings  from 
il|e  mo^t  celebrated  vineyards  of  Fnmce,  Spain,  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine, 
^H  other  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  ;  and  planted  on  his  estate 
■nCirkton,  in  tlie  Hunter  River  district,  a  vineyard,  which  has  been 
tlie  nursery  of  the  principal  vineyards  of  the  Colony.  Some  yeai's 
afterwards  the  Wne  was  planted  in  the  Murray  River  Yalley,  and  in 
oilier  districts,  and  wafH  found  to  flourish  so  luxuriantly  that  the 
ayuHxIfictiiFe  of  wine  received  considertible  attention.  For  a  time,  how- 
i?T*er,  thn  prospects  of  this  industry  seemed  very  discouragin^f,  and  tl»e 
ion  was  considerably  diminished,  owing  partly  to  the  want  of  a 
-,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  wineinakers^  ninny  of  whom 
were  not  vignemns  by  t mining,  possessed  only  a  Hmited  knowletlge  of 
the  manafacture  of  wine,  and  produced  at  fii*st  an  article  of  inferior  and 
BDJaaleable  quality.  In  the  principal  vineyards  in  the  Valleys  of  the 
Murmy  and  Hunter  Rivers^  however,  neither  pains  nor  money  have  been 
d  to  introduce  skilled  labour,  and  to  put  uji  presses,  vats,  and  other 
Hufacturing  appliances  of  the  most  approved  kinds. 
Tie  results  of  such  intelligent  treatment  became  apparent  when  prizes 
i  awarded  to  the  wines  of  New  tSouth  Wales  at  the  Paris  Exbibition 
1878,  followed  by  an  unbroken  series  of  successes  at  the  Exiiibitionf* 
"Philadelphia,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Amsterdam ;  and  still  more 
ally  at  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition  in  London.  But  nowhere 
the  general  excellence  of  the  wines  of  the  Colony  more  fully 
aiBed  than  at  the  Bordeaux  Exhibition  of  1882.  There,  in  the 
ipal  centre  of  the  wine  trade  of  the  world,  some  of  the  wines  of 
Sou  til  Wales  were  classed,  by  the  most  competent  judges »  in  the 
3ry  of  Gra fills  Fi?w,  and  their  value  fully  appreciated  and 
Again,  at  the  World*s  Fair,  held  in  1893,  at  Chicago, 
ational  jury  of  experts  pronounced  the  wines  of  Now  South 
;  to  be  equal  ti»  many  of  the  finest  viticultural  productions  of  the 
wine-growing  countries  of  Houthem  Europe.  The  opinion  was 
1,  however,  that  the  practice  of  labi?lling  Australian  mneswith 
an  names  was  to  be  deprecateil,  as  they  possessed  many  excellent 
1  distinctive  characteristics,  sufficiently  peculiar  to  justify  the  adop- 
I  of  a  new  and  descriptive  system  of  clasaitication, 
lotwitlistanding  the  winning  of  exhibition  medals  and  expert 
the  export  of  the  wine^  of  the  Colony  has  not  yet  reached  an 
mt  figure,  although  the  future  prosjiects  of  the  trade  are  said 
improving.  Among  other  causes  which  retard  the  acceptance  of 
nali&u  wines  by  English  markets,  may  V>i>  mentioned  the  practice 
ing  tlie  product  at  too  early  an  age,  and  the  impofisibility 
ning  from  the  shippers  details  respecting  the  vintage  of  any 
alar  wine.  It  is,  mon?over,  alleged  that  when  certain  shipments 
ine  arrived  in  England  they  were  often  so  badly  looked  after 
be  actually  unsound  before  being  shown  to  the  wine  merchant 
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Foreign  experts  find  fault  also  with  the  method  of  ea.vScinir,  an/!  I 

mend  the  preliminary  treHtuieat  of  wiue  iti  Austru' 

in   Bordeaux,  with  cuul   cellanifje,  dning,   nicking, 

two  years  said  a  half  to  tliree  years  prior  Ui  leaving  the  coi 

doubt  much  of  the  success  of  New  8outh  WjiIo-    >-  ^    ^ 

nation  will  depend   on  the  acioption  of  more  ;i 

more  general  employment  of  European  experts   lu   sMur  ni*ii 

the  enterprise  of  the  vi^ierons  in  pr*operly  advt^rtisin^f  thoir  pnjtjd 

and  bringing  them  sufficiently  before  the  notice  i>f  t!      ''■ 

The  total  imports  of  all  Aui^ti^alian  wines  into  th^ 
IIS  recorded  by  the  Board  of  Ti-ade  returns  for  ten  y«*r?>| 
low : — 


]  - 


Gkllons. 

T  IS, Olio 

,♦307,000 


1890. 


um 


The  possibilities*!  of  the  wine  trade,  ei»rrelative  ^-ith  an  imprnrnn 
manufactut*e,    may  be  appreciated   from   the  follo^-inc:   fi2"iri?s 
exhibit  in  some  detail  the  imports  of  wine  intr  Ku 

during  the  year  1894*     The  quantities  represent 
in  bottlo : — 


Cotintry* 


GanoiiiL 


Ooiintrj'. 


France    .... 
Spuin  ,,. 
rortug*! 
Hollaini     . 

lUly    

Afuitraliism 


5,441,900 

3,757,098 

3,096,649 

4fi3,949 

432,44(S 

393,513 


0«nn»nv 
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Of  the  total  quantity  imported,  there  were  7,O09,$O2  f^ons  of  i 
3^850,555  gfdions  of  white  wine.     The  imports  Crom  Fnuir**  < 
3,897,274  gallooHof  red,  and  1,544,02C. ; 
from  8pain,  1,564,0-0  gallons  of  red,  an  fj 

V  Imve  l>een  much  exercL-veU  rcctuUy  u 

thf'  tHon  of  wines  for  ex|>ort.      Br  this  pr- 

mic  

the  ,■    ■ 

lead  to  I u  tl' 

it ;   but  hit!       . 

Ituitative. 

Fmm  ihr  f  ^i' 
New  South  V 
•com  to  givi"  \»rv  ♦  u,'^  naruim;  m  ii-«t   an-  ti-hi*' 


<n,  and  making  it 
experiments  in  t...     .,.. 

^  '♦  will  be  seen  that  f  ^^'- 
which  BO  much  I 
HT  naultn;  m   1 1<: 
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I^Bd  Hah  docrea»«cl  from  54,143  gallons  sent  away  from  the 
El891  U,  50,38G  gfillons  in  1804.     Th<>  quantity  sent  last  year 
L^mI  Kin^^doia  aniounted  to  12^038  gallons,  or  5.003  gaUoaB 
^Bt  exporttnl  in  1893,  when  the  export  amounttjd  to  17,941 
^Hie  in  1892  it  amounted  to   19,204  gallons.     During  some 
^Bderablt!  cjuantity  of  wine  w^^s  sent  away  in  wiKxl  from  the 
^Hllivurine  districts  to  tlie  neighlx^uring  Colony  of  Victoria, 
^Bfcir  shipment  at  Melbourne.      In  1891,  when  the  expr)!-!  of 
^Bbduoed  in  New  South  Wales  amounted  to  54,143  f^allons, 
^Kurruy  c<3nsignment3  totalled  38,548  gallons^  of  the  quantity 
^Bthis  intercolonial  export  has  now,  however,  fallen  to  insig- 
HBortionf;. 

1  following  table  will  be  found  particulars  of  the  export  trade 
locally  produced,  for  the  iive  years  extending  from   1890  to 

^■Dcuntry. 

laoo. 

1B91, 

18JKi, 

lim. 

^H 

1 

gallona. 

2l,Oti7 

18.212 

1,371 

266 

4,070 

1.240 

14 

6 

]20 
1.260 

280 

178 
348 

galloQn, 

0,451 

3S,54S 

1.552 

480 

1.061 

0^4 

24 

4 

1,336 

614 
130 

galloDfl. 

19,204 

5<) 

1,081 

854 

1.860 

1,466 

52 

^506 

305 

301 
0 

golloUB. 

17.041 

21»8 

IJ51 

1,002 

1.174 

1,363 

32 

365 

4 

1.510 

135 
193 

gallonn,         ^H 
12.038          ^M 

2,202           ^M 
2.082          ^H 
1J04          ^M 

623        ^M 
404         ^1 
254          ^M 

...»  1 

!»%♦♦     ♦. ••r*4*t*V»*v#««««**>>>>*«>« 

Cvylou. •.«..... .,,,...,. 

mil 

mm,  8U)d  Hon^  Kong 

kd  the  United  Ht^kt«« 

few    (luinca.    Singapore, 
he  Phillipine  Ii»land«,  the 
i<ettlciuL*titji,  Aud  SiAm.,., 

iluitm .,,.,     ,.,... 

,  8oulli  Au«tr»liii,  Wtst- 
itr*U».  and  Norfolk  laland 
Mgium,    GermAny.    a&d 

1 1^  Maariiiua. ! . . .  L  *! ! ,  ! 

TVitfti, ....,....,„ 

4/4.4aC) 

54,143 

27.857 

25,768     30,386          ^M 

I               ^r  ending  the  31st  March,  1862,  the  wine  produced  in             V 
i:n           smeJisured  85,328  gsJlons;  in  the  following  year,  1863,              1 
Hion  reached   144,888  gallony ;  in  1873  it  had  inVn?ased  to              1 
^■mft;  in   1883  to  543,596  gallons;  and  in  1893  to  931,542              1 
^Hl804,  although  the  area  under  cultivation  remained  about              1 
^Ki  the  previous  year,  the  quantity  profluce'l  fell  to  748,929        ^M 
^Hihtt  average  per  acre  from  225  to  181  gallons.     The  wine        ^H 
^Brear  ejiding  the  31st  Marcli,  1895,  gave  a  yield  of  731,683        ^^ 
^K4,47rj  acres,  or  an  average  production  of  164  gallons  to  tho             1 
^Brid«  consider  250  gallons  per  acre  a  good  yield,  but  the             1 
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avoraye  yield  for  New  South  Wales  reached  this  figure  only  in  ow 
since  the  establishment  of  the  industry,  viz.,  in  1876,  vhen  the  at 
yield  per  acre  was  recorded  as  263  gallons. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  progress  of  the  indnstij 
1863 :— 


Arva 

Production.        1 

Area 

PfeodHb 

Year         Total       under 

Year 

ended 

Total 
area 

under 
rlnesfbr 

ended 

area    [vlneiifor 

1 

3l8t 

under  !    wiiic- 

! 

Average; 

Slst 

under 

wine. 

i 

March. 

vinea      inakinfl^ 
only. 

Total. 

per    ! 
acre.    | 

Uarch. 

vinea. 

makinff 
only. 

ToiaL 

1 
acres.  !  acres. 

gallons. 

1 
mills. 

acres. 

acres. 

galloot. 

1863  '■  1,46()  !      705 

144,888 

182 

1881     4.800 

2.907 

0OS.OO7 

18(54     \,iU\  :      88() 

130,976 

156 

1882  :  4,027 

2,597 

513,688 

1865      1,849  !      !M5 

161,299 

171 : 

1883  =  4,448 

2,629 

543.506 

186b     2,12G  1  1,243 

168,123 

135 

1884     4,378 

2,569 

589.601 

1867     2,281  ,  1,.358 

242,183 

178 

18S5     4,584 

2,4a-> 

442.612 

1868     2,532     1,483 

285,2a3 

192  1 

18S6     5.247 

2.876 

555,470 

1869     3,117  1  1,917 

412,587 

215  ' 

1887 

5.840 

3.131 

601,807 

1870     3,907  i  2,039 

460,321 

226 

1888 

6,745 

3.292 

666,382, 

1871     4,504  !  2,371 

342,674 

145 

1889 

7.072 

3.596 

805,813 

1872     4.152  .  2,466 

413,321 

168 

1890 

7.867 

3.603 

688,6S5 

1873  ;  4.01K) 

2,568 

451,450 

176  i 

1891 

8,044 

3.896 

842,191 

1874     4,547 

3,183 

578,985 

182 

1892 

8.281 

3.846 

913.107 

1875     4,308 

3,077 

684,258 

222 

1893 

8,264 

4,146 

931,5tt 

1870     4,459 

3,163 

831,749 

263 

1894 

7.875 

4.190 

748,» 

1877     4,457 

3,217 

799.709 

249 

1895  !  7,677 

4,475 

731,60 

1878     4,183 

3,027 
3,(m 

708,431 
684,733 

234 

226 

1879     4,237 

1880 

■  4,206 

1 

3,091 

733,576 

^ 

Meal 

1  for  33 

yeaxs   - 

The  alx>ve  figures  show  that  the  wine  industry  has  very 
increased  during  the  period  under  review,  the  total  area  planted 
now  neiirly  seven  times  what  it  wa.s  in  the  year  1862,  when  it  rto 
1,130  acres,  of  which  number  grapes  from  562  acres  were  gatheM 
win(;-making,  the  t^^tal  pruluction  being  8r>,328  gallons,  llie^ 
th««  years  1876,  1877,  1H80,  and  1892,  were  the  best  of  the  aeriei. 
tf>tal  number  of  vine-growers  in  1895  was  2,054.  The  average  I 
each  vineyard  was  3*7  acres ;  and  the  are«a  planted  with  vines  I 
an  unproductive  .state  was  744  acres. 

In  connection  M'ith  the  wine-making  industry  there  waa  dtafli 
seiUion  1894-5  a  manufacture  of  6,356  gallons  of  brandy,  mUi 
not,  however,  distilled  fur  local  consumption,  but  for  the  ym 
fortifying  wines.  «||j| 

The  wine  industry  is  unquestionably  hampered  in  ita<~ 
many    things,    including    phylloxera   vastatrix,   osdiiiiii, 
caterpillai*s,  and  other  pests.     Phylloxera  has  oaoi 
tlie    vineyards    of    the    neighbouring   Colony   of    "Via 
threatening  the  stability  of  tlie  industry,  and 
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tir^  iniTwurcs^     It  bas  ap|iear«?(l  also  in  some  vineyardJi  iu  tlH» 

Seven   Hills,  and   Parramatta  districts,  but  ho  far  wiihotit 

....    .......I    ...........      i  +  hougb  some  alarm  exists  tunong  wine- 

t  hi  the  fature.     Tim  knowledge  tlial 
looninid  in  the  Colony,  however  slight  it  iniiy 
rocJ    invtssitnents  being   made   in   vineyfttd   jiro 
hjus  giejitly  danipi'^1  ihp  enthusiasm  of  tho*p  int»?i'»^?*trd  in 
ndp.      At  prpsR^t  the  afflicted  fireas  are  continf*<l  to  i8ohfct€*d 
to  can 8^  thf  gravest  apprelicrrsion.     A 
yearw  aj?o  tn  re]iort  on  the  ap|>ei^ninof 
p,  nod  the  t»«t*t  meanft  of  pre^  -  spreudin^  through- 

»  vinryards  of  tho  Colony.     The  jU'  i  uf  the   importation 

itingv  fn>m  ahniad  hixs  bt?en  in  toree  tor  some  tim»*j  iin<i   tho 
ptioQ    i»£    infestcKl   vinf»yartU   hiis  been    carri(3d    out    uml<>r   the 
of  thi*  Viiir  Discasr^fi  li<wird  ;  bat  vignrrons  recnmrarmd  direct 
^ri7  action  undf^r  a  wore  stnngent  Act  than  that  at  pr^nent  in 
and  tbi?  Minister  for  Agriculturt*   has  promiftfil  ininifdiate 

mc©  til©  int©re«t«  of  the  wiiie^growinjL;  induHtry  in 

'^nxi  of  thi*  choit'H  (jf  vin4*j< 

irVrmentutian,  the  prt*Kt*r- 

!<   ut    Loiih,t.fcnt   ty[  live   bottling,  and  a 

ith  should  not  mnL  i  protluct  prohibitivt». 

iv»'    VV  in«*  and    Fruit    Pest  Aot,  and  a   strictly  enfoixred 

tion  Act,  arealv*  dermf^fi  ne<:jf»ssAry.     Tn  order  to  perfect 

ifge  *«f  vignerong  in  the  manufacture  of  wine,  it  is  Huggest-ecl 

|f»ge  of  Viticulture,  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  uf  t\m  Agri- 

Dllege,  should  he  established  foi-  the  purjjoae  of  iirijiHrting  to 

■jui^f^rowers  a  capable  tniining.  The  college  should  be  under 

%ii  A  competent  viticulturiKt,  should  have  attacbed  tu  it  *i 

Tiif  raaws  extinit,  and  should  Ix*  furnished  with  a  welI-orgi4nii*iHl 

^  oti  conidotricAj  lalioriitory,  where  rinalyse«  of  must  wine  and 

'•►  wine  nwiking  could  be  conducted,  with  a 

|4,  iHnn   of   r«»sn!t?.       Wei'e   tliene   suggej^tions 

r  there  would  be  a  marked 
fii  ^  r  the  wine  industry. 

TAf*LE'GlUPES   AND    KAISIN-FltUiTO. 

in  not  mstricted  t^i  the  production  of  fruit  for 

nnfik,  tin .-  r  ,iJv  f. ir  a  conEiflerable  area  is  devoted 

i.rly  in  the  neigh  bonrltoorl  ol 

^- ■'<  .1^  -■:•*      -^  *'• n\  Cum. 

sidustry 

f**d 
in  i^VJ  thp 


'I  t 
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area  jiolding  tahle-grapes  was  2,131  acres,  witli  a  pfoda 
toils,  or  an  average  yield  of  1  *5  Umn  to  the  acre* ;  wJiil 
vinijs  oovt!i-ed  an  area  of  l,!  1 4  acre^  This  showed  a  marl 
in  yield  pi*r  aci*t%  together  with  a  dt*ci*east*  m  the  arwa  timli 
1>J94  the  number  of  act*es  ctilti%  ated  numbered  2,35** ;  thit  \ 
4,017  tons,  or  an  average  yield  of  about  2  tona  Ut  thr*  i 
acres  were  under  vines  not  vft  Waring. 

So  far  no  effort  lias  been  made  in  New  South  WrIp^  to  pfTfii 
fruits  for  ft»reij[rii  coniiumption,  although  there  an^ 
for  a  large  export  tnule  in  this  direction.     In  V  » 
tralia*  tho  C'hatlVy  Brothei^  have  founded  the  two 
and  Uenumrk,  for  the  purixwe  of  cultivating,  <ii;      _, 
fruit  oil  a  large  scale,  both  fin-  a  li>cal  and  an  ex|K>rt  i 
the  industry  as  it  is  conducted  in  California,  vvbr^r-i  ^I--  ^3 
ticially  irrigated,  and  iht^  efibrts  of  nature  art?  seco( 
of  modrrn  science.     Experiments  m»u!e  in  dry i: 
of  Australian  culture  have  met  with  success  in  th^ 
experts  have  declarer!  the  profhict  to  ho  of  » ' 
»South  VVale.s  is,  perhaps,  even  more  favourai 
tion  of  thi>i  industry  than  cither  of  the  si.^Ui  ' 
extension  of  settlement,  and  the  falling  out  of  c> 
ducta  an  are  more  cheaply  grown  in  other  and 
|>art^  of  th*^  world,  the  huihliji^'  n])  of  a  large  » 
muHcatel!«,  drietl  currants,  iigs,  and  other  staplr^s  | 
l!i<'  Tje\Jint  and  tht^  ttrccian  jieninsuhi,  may  <u'<*nti 


ClTUU«    FliVlTS, 

The  culti\ation  of  the  orange  and   the  In 
principal  industries  of  the  dintrictH  HUrniurh 
tirst  omnge  ;j!^roveH  were  planted  muirthet<iwu  n: 
I  spread  t<i  the  neighlxmring  diistrict^of  3<ydt\  P<*rj 
the  whole  of  Central  Cumberland,    the  ^ 
Ncpean  Risers,  aitd  tiie  sIojjps  <tt'  tho  Km 

St-ati-stics  relating  t^  thi 
from  the  year  I >^ 71*.     Attii 

wax  recorded  an  4.287  acres  :  this  had  incn*i»»*Hl  m  i^i#,"$i 
includ big  a  productive  area  of  8.661   acr««a,    witli  i*  tiMdl 
10,383,990  *l(j3ten  orangfs,  giving  nn  avfrage  of 
inen\     In    1H94  the  extent  of  land   under  t-o«- 
1 1,^67  acrt*.s,  and  included  a  productive  area 
t4»talling  1^,600,290  dozen,  or  nn  average  nf 
acw*     Thearea  under  orange  and  l^-mon  tw* 
acres  ;  thw  pi     '  > 

diiseu^  or  an 
liver  3,000  duaui*  ui  ii  uit  to  th*j  auc* 
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ir*sked  trees  in  full  hwiringi  and  it  is  tliorefore  proViable 
first  given  include  the  pnxluction  of  a  conAiderahle 
tig  trf»es. 

*if  i>raxi juries  cultivated  dumg  the  year  18^4-d 
^J  1 1,  and  tti  these  the  average  area  was  nrarlj*  TrH  acres. 
i  the  industry'  in  each  year  since  its  initiation  in  1^79  is 
tibjoined  statement : — 

He*. 


*i  rr-r  r<f  Omiv^'rirleS. 

1  - 

\r^-:     -if   f>~-';r 

1 

issy 

1890 

'1     .- !■ 

S t,.,o 

1801    „... 

,,,.... aa^s 

...w/itJS 

181*2  „.,__.,. 

,  1K37»> 

^^......(LUli 

KSU3  .,.. 

11,15« 

K 7j:iH 

1S94 

11.9H7 

K 7.0120 

I8i»r, 

-» 12,204 

on  of  oranges  has  ah^eady  attained  »iich  proportioai*  that 
f  ohli^ed  to  aeek  luarkets  abroad  for  the  dispoBal  of  their 
)  demanti,  l*oth  in  New  South  Wules  and  in  the  adjacent 
I  si>ine  seasons  exceeded  l>y  the  supply.     Etforts  biive  of 
ttj  o{>en  lip  II  nuirket  in   En^'land,  as  the  fruit  Jivn  be 
Undon  *it  II  time  when  the  supply  «»f  oi*anges  fn^in  Spain 
Itriea  of  the  nnrthern  henn>phere  has  ceased.     Hithertij* 
branch  of  the  industry  ha«  not  met  with  very  great 
J  to  iDiperfect  drying  and  bad  packing.     Experts  declart* 
ing  eitratt  fruits  for  expt*rt  the  HhriiLkin^  is  not  moi-e  than 
tper  cent.,  and  that  to  pluck  vni\iH  in  June  and  July  and 
not  only  relieves  the  tree  of  a  burden  iti  fruit  during 
hn  another  yieUl  in  jireptiring,  but  obviates  the  ghittinjj 
rket  with  the  ripened  pnxluct.     If  the  fruit  is  .sutfererl  to 
otnbcr,  the  ^itrain  on  the  tiTe  is  excessive,  and  its  vit^ility 
Tt  is,  moreover,  fttat4?d  that  the  neglect  on  the 
iti*  in  New  South  Wales  to  pull  and  pre|>ivre 
[li  (I  in  the  lemons  gti^wn  in  this  CoUuiy  being 

'the   markets  of  Victoria  and   New   Zealand   by  cured 
lildurii  vivrieties.     In  1894  the  export  of  rjranges  wiis 
l,2D4, 880  dozen;  but  ilntugb  the  tmde  is  at  present  so 
ects,  like  those  of  f>tlier  industries,  are  regarded  fis  liy 
lou raging.     It  is  lioped  also  that  in  time  there  may  be 
cfiunection  with  the  orangeries  of  New  8i»uth  Wales» 
[for  the  preparation  i*f  candied  citron,  orange,  and  lemon 
I  of  oils  and  e<isences  of  citrus  fniits.     The  crystidliza- 
ins  uuiy   likewise  \m  an  industry  of  protitalile   future 
od    with   the   intrcnluction    and   ucclimati/Ation    of   the 
[thitm  Khould  bo  na  rett«?on  why  »Sydney  should  not  rival 
Idction  of  marmalade.     Unfortunately,  the  proverbial 
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Antagonism  of  the  Briton  to  culture  of  any  fruit,  cereal,  or  fabr 
unknown  t*^  the  climatic  zone  of  his  native  land,  has  hithertc 
ously  oj>erated  against  the  introduction  of  many  vegetable  stifle 
experiment  and  experience  have  amply  demonstrated  woald  : 
luxuriantly  in  Austi-alia,  to  the  advanta^  both  of  the  individi 
of  tho  community. 

Orchards  and  Fruit  Gardens. 

For  Home  years  prist  there  has  been  but  little  iucn^ase  in  the  i 
under  orchards  «and  fruit  gardens.  In  1889-90,  the  year  when  oi 
and  land  under  cultivation  to  dessert  and  other  fruits,  exclui 
orangeries  and  vineyards,  were  lirst  distinguished  from  gardens  d 
to  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  and  general  market-garden  pi 
the  tota,l  area  so  tilled  amounted  to  18,867  acres,  and  of  this  area 
iicrt's  were  situated  in  the  metro)K)litan  county  of  Gumberian 
the  agricultural  year  ending  31st  March,  1895,  the  area  .six 
cultivated  amounted  to  29,723  acres,  showing  an  increase  for  tb 
quennial  perirKl,  1891-95,  of  10,856  acres.  The  area  under  or 
and  fruit  gardens  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  on  the  31  si  1 
1H95,  including  both  pnxluctive  and  unproductive  holdings,  w»: 
acivs,  or  an  increase  of  6,297  acres  oti  the  figures  of  1890.  So 
standing  this  advanc(^  the  fruit-pnxluction  of  New  South  Wiiks 
far  behind  the  demands  of  local  consumption.  The  Colony,  tberii 
obliged  to  import  large  quantities,  tho  greater  part  of  which 
succ(»ssfully  l)e  grown  within  its  own  boundaries.  Leaving  oBt  < 
(|upstiun  the;  considerabh.*  importations  of  tropical  fruits  fnna  Fj 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  Queensland  (and  some  varieticw  could  ■■ 
tainly  1)«»  cultivated  in  the  ti-opical  portion  of  New  South  Wita 
iutn>du<-tion  of  fruit  from  abntad  is  still  greatly  in  excess  f 
ni(nlt»rately-estimated  possibilities  of  local  production. 

Tht'  fnllowing  table  shows  tht?  area  under  orchards  and  fruity 
c'xclusive  of  orangeries  and  vinevaixls,  togetJier  with  the  total  vi 
each  year* 8  yield,  for  the  period  during  which  statistics  relative ' 
subjei't  have  been  collected  : — 


Vtar 

Arrti  fif  l»ro<luctlve 

I-Vuit-L'iinlcnB 
,    and  OrchardM. 

Area   of    Fralt- 
Kanlent  and 

Total  area  culti- 
vated for  Fruit- 

i    Total %-ahieof 

!S 

Alarch. 

(.»n:hnnls  not 
licarincr. 

erardenfl  and 
Orchards. 

t  of  Fndt^intlau 
1  and  Or&aids. 

1                1 

acres.         ' 

acres. 

acres. 

£ 

« 

1S9<» 

14,342         i 

4,525 

18,867 

18S,012 

m 

ISiU 

16,081 

t;,274 

22,355 

218,«M 

m 

1S!>2 

iri,<MMj 

7.424 

24,a30 

211.790 

M 

1X03 

IS,  117 

S,  163 

26,280 

2nLiv 

^ 

lSt»4 

19,3;<0 

7.6ti3 

28,993 

WW- 

1SJ)5 

21, 4&-) 

8,258 

29.728 
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^ing  tnlilt^  it  will  Ix*  S€»eii  that  tbp  value  of  the  totul 
highr'st  during  th«  agricultural  seitscm  1892-3,  but  tlie 
^«  valu<'  per  ikcw  wiia  highest  for  the  y*5fir  I  ?^9U- 1 .  The 
l^*iU^ri  sht)Wficl  It  decline  in  the  value  *if  the  total 
I-  Aiul  frill  ^  aniountinjj  to  £2K901  fixini 

'  ar,  aiul  I  2  fnun  that  of  the  year  1893  , 

iiv^ru^je  vtilut*  pet*  ticre  of  the  |jai»t  Heusou  ha** 
rji  thut  of  1804.  Hiid  by  X5  3!i.  fn»tn  that  of  1 8 HI, 
t  the  st?nt*i!i  showing  the  best  I'etunjs  in  this  pnrtieuhir.  Tht» 
U*  avprii^fw  iinnual  value  for  the  six  yeiirs  ext*'nding  fnnn 
\9^>  wjw  XI I  ys.  jwtr  fujre.  It  will  Ixj  noticed  tlmt  while  then* 
nil  advance  in  tlic  pnxluctivn  Jl^el^  that  descnl>ed  as  not 
ipwirs  t*i  have  remained  fop  several  yeara  almojHt  stationary  ; 
amount  of  new  land  f>ut  under  orchanl  and  fruit  cropH»  other 
^%  MnoriB^  and  grapen,  during  tlie  f(uirH|uemiiiim  ending  3l8t 
9.'>.  was,  however,  rticortled  i%s  10.85G  acres,  or  nn  avenige  of 
H  ^r  annum.  The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  amount  of 
"'^  limductive  arf»fi  under  fruif  and  orchards  for  each 

nnflf*r  notice,  the  acnvtgr  ,  t>m  year  to  year  from 

^^aring,  and  the  new  laud  put  each  season  under 


New 
iMit  urmlcr 
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From  the  figures  just  given  it  will  be  seen  that  7,123  acres  ha^ 
adcb^l  to  the  prtnluctive  area,  dunng  the  quinquennial  period, 
lOjS.'iG  acres  oi  new  land  put  under  cultivation. 

For  tlie  yi?ar  1894  the  value  of  the  imports  of  green  fruit  fr 
four  s<Kith(?rn  Colonies,  Queensland,  Fiji,  New  Caledonia,  tb 
Hohridcs,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the  United  States,  Hong  Kong,] 
and  Italy,  amounted  to  £1)8,4 IG  :  of  bananas  and  piue-apples  fro 
Norfolk  Island,  th(?  New  Hebrides,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and 
to^f'thcr  with  rc-shipnionts  from  Victona,  Queensland,  and  Bout 
traliji,  to  £5:^,351  ;  of  ilried  and  candied  fruit — including  curru 
raisins,  dat4»s,  cocoiuiuts,  and  all  other  varieties  of  edible  nt 
i>70,9-2  :  and  of  bottled  fruits,  and  fruit  l^oiUnl  or  in  pulp,  to  JE 
or  a  total  for  i\w.  year  of  £'22y>fi'M.  From  this  must  be  deduct 
value  of  tli(^  re-L'X)K»rts  of  foreign-<fi'own  finiits  fi"oni  New  South 
during  the  sjiine  period  :  and  this  amounted  to  £28,003,  including 
fruits  of  various  kinds  to  the  value  of  £ir),990.  The  net  value 
imjM>i*tations  of  foreign-grown  fruit  into  New  South  Wales  duriii| 
was,  therefore.  i:l9(),428',  or  £20,019  less  than  that  of  the  pre 
year,  and  .£1U.">,187  less  than  that  of  1892.  The  exp>rt  of  fruit, 
in  the  Colony  for  1894  <imounted  in  value  to  £103,070,  and  in 
1,012  lb.  of  fruit  in  jmlp,  valued  at  £13,  a  novel  item  in  the  i 
of  the  exi)ort  trade  of  New  South  AVales.  The  t<>tal  value  of  tbe 
(fxportatioM  of  fruit  locally  cultivated  was,  however  £34,696  !(■ 
that  of  1803.  {ind  £8,171  less  than  that  of  1892.  To  Victoria  «■ 
donifstic  produce  in  fruits  to  the  value  of  £50,805;  to  New  & 
to  the  value  of  £23,414  :  and  to  Queensland,  to  the  value  olH^ 
The  value  of  this  export  sent  to  other  countries  was  £0,599.  Ifc 
of  tht'  <loiiiestic  ])roduction  for  the  agricultural  season  189W 
n'cordcd  as  £197,374  ;  the  value  of  the  imports  for  the  yetr 
aniountetl  to  £225.031,  and  that  of  the  exj)orts  to  £131,673.  Ill 
consumption  of  fruit  for  the  year  was,  therefore,  valued  at  £29 
or  £17,974  less  than  that  of  1*893,  ami  £11 1,432  less  than  that  o( 
The  Colony's  contribution  <»f  fruit  to  its  own  wants,  less  exp 
locally-grown  produce,  was  value<l  at  £94,304,  an  amount  show 
increase  of  £2,045  on  the  tigures  for  1893,  although  a  decrease  01 
(.f  1S92  of  £0,245. 

If  to  tlir  ri'^Aults  just  yiven  hv  added  the  net  imports  of  canned 
jams  and  j^'Uios.  ginger,  and  other  ]»reserves  of  fon^ign  prodnCbi 
balancf'  of  exchange  in  fruit  conumKlities  will  Ix?  further 
Tlu'  iivi  imports  of  these  commodities  mav  be*  set  down  in  1 
£44,71S:  in  1893,  at  £10.503  :  and  in  1894,  at  £14,410.  ~ 
for  local  consumption  of  all  fruits  and  fruit  productB, 
canne<l.  candied,  preserve<l,  iKjibni,  in  pulp,  and  Imttledy  ^ 
therefore,  in  1^92,  to  £340,303:  in  1 893,  to  £233,550 ; 
to  £210,>^38  -a  diminishing  sum,  certainly,  but  still 
in  view  of  the  Coh>ny*s  natunil  resources,  both  of  aoil 
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Bt  be  {Mimlttecl  tlnit  New  Boiiih  Wales  is  far  in  tlic*  rear  ns  n  frutt- 

citig  country,  and  the  nnmr^  of  the  Lands  from  which  ^he  rlerives 

^lortion  of  the  fruits  iiml   fruit-profiucts  locvilly  consumed  are 

:  oi  the  fact,  seeing  the  range  of  clinnite  nud  varying  qualities 

ii*J5sed  by  the  Colony,  which  are  in  ninny  cnsen  ftls«3  idotitical 

f  of  the  fruit*importing  countrien  mentioned,  that,  with  some 

tions,  thert^  could  b»'  product*d  al)  the  fruit  demaudeil  fur  local 

E»tion* 

owenb,  liowover,  may  look  b<*yoml  the  prnMpect  of   supplying 
ty's  recjuirements  in  fniit  products  with  those  hK^ally  grown. 
IIoof*sR  which  has  attended  tlie  ex|Mirt   of  fruit  from  Tasmania  lui* 
orchnrdij^ts  in  this  <.'o]ony  that  they  mivy  iind  it  moro  protitable 
'  with  ft  view  t4y  exporting  to  England  than  to  place  their  product 
^hitt'Cfi  market  at  home ;  ami  it  needs  only  a  few  such^sscs  in 
I  to  cAUK*  a  development  of  tlie  trade,     Dunng  the  paat  year  the 
fruits  prepart»<l  at  Mildura  ma*le  a  good  impreasron  in  England,  and 
jiKtnited  the  possibility  of  protitable  trade,  provided  all  the  piimary 
tiom*  of  eureful  curlni;  /md  packing  are  scrupulously  and   unde- 
tfU*  fultilli-Hh      Victoria  has  recently  opened  up  an  experimental 
ition    of  apples   to   J?!va  /md   Singapore  ;    and    ahippris   in   the 
f>ijring  Colony  con.sidei  that  they  have  discovered  an  ideal  packing 
Snl  in  th**  shredded  l»ark  of  the  teatree,  which  has  been  u«*ed  also 
ivi>^n\  Hucce^s  {iH  a  packing'  medium  for  pa^ion-fruitt  confiigumenLs 
latter  haviji^  reached  Londrm  in  aii  excellent  Htate  of  preserva- 
!  are,indee<l,  great  possibilities  in  the  matter  of  an  export  trmle 
^t  from  New  Kouth  Wales  alojie,  but  fn>m  all  the  AustralaJiian 
rhen  shippers  have*  learnt  how*  to  dry  and  paek  their  consigti- 
iii  ^iieh  a  manner  as  to  ensure  soundness  and  prcstirvation  of 
•ilurin^  the  voyage.      At  present,  as  in  the  wine  gi'o wing  interest* 
fruit  in  lu^try  has  suftered,  not  so  much  from  lack  of  foreign  appre- 
taon  and  interest,  as  from  the  inexperience  of  those  engaged  in  the 

the  sea-iou  1892-3  th*»  cultivation  of  fruit  other  than  oranges, 

1^  /rapes,  was  conducted  on  H^V2(^  lit  hidings,  the  area  of  which 

2 HO  acres,  i>f  which  18,117  were  productive,  ami  8,1C3  were 

^,.i    .K  ,x.  mg.     During  the  season   I8i>3'4  such  holdings  numbered 

87.  Utid  tlie  area  cultivated  26,993  acres,  of  which  U),330  were  pro* 

''  ''  "    '  '         "*  not  yet  l>earing ;  while  for  tlie  1894-5  aea^on 

was  returned  a>i  9»190,  and  the  area  cidtivated 

Latxtii,  oi   >\hich  21,465  were  productive,  and  8,258  were  not 


jiilned  table  kIiows  the  productive,  non-liea ring,  anil  total  are^ 
ion  to  dessert,  table,  and   preserving  fruits,  exclusive  of 
and  lemons,  to«:ether  with  the  tot^al  value  of  theseas^m's 
•gtf  value  of  the  yield   per  acre,  and   the  number  of 
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cultivators  engaged,  arranged  according  to  the  geogmphical  divi 
into  which  the  Colony  has  been  divided  for  purpoaes  of  compariia 


Division  of  the  Colony. 


Produc- 
tive Areft. 


Area  I 
not^nbtela 
beanng. 


Total  TBlnei 

of 
prodnctioo.- 


Am 


The  Coast- 
Northern  District   

Hunter  and  Hawkesbury  Valleys 

C(»iinty     of     Cumberland     and 
Metropolis    

.Southern  District 

Total 


639 
2,3»5 


acres.  •   acres. 


271 
1,305 


910 
3,700 


10,069    3,395  ,   13,464 
1,599  I    627  I     2,226 


5,537 
17.621 

81,994 
10,224 


£   ft 

8  11 

7  I 

8  i 
6   7 


14,702    5,598     20,300     115,376 


The  Table-land— 
Northern  District 
Central  „ 

Southern        ,, 

Total  


1,230  521  ,  1,751 
2,103  734  2.807 
2,552    1.177  ;     3.729 


I 


9,713 
18,321 
21.295 


7  IT 

8  I 
8  C 


5,945  1 2,432       8,377  |    49.329      8  9 


The  Western  Sloi)e— 
Northern  District 
Ceutiiil  „ 


!         261  47 

.;  51         42 


308         3,927    U  *  1 
93,'         653    ISNl 


Southern  District  and  Valley  of: 


the  Murray  

472 

i    137, 

609 

4,970    ion 

Total  

7S4 

'    226  i 

1 

1,010 

9,552    M  1 

The  Western  Plains    

34 

2! 

36 

1.216    Sli 

Total,  New  South  Wales  .  . 

21,46.-i 

1 

8,258 

29,723 

175,473     8  ^ 

1  i 

Of  tlH»  total  ar«i  iiiider  fruit  ort-lmrds  in  New  South 
two- thin  Is  iin*  situated  in  the  coastal  l>elt,  and  nearly 
iiiKr(»iM»litan  ('ouiity  of  Cumberland.     While,  however, 
total  valur  of  i»i-<Mlucti<)n  diminish  progressively  with 
tlu?  (.'i)hjiiy  westward  from  the  coastal  belt,  the 
incivjiKes ;  thus,  tiie  droj*  from  11,702  productive' 
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Heiioti  sf*t  iluwn  Jit  iJll5,376»  in  tKi?  const  ilistncts»  to  5,045  pro- 

r»t  ttcrt'^  vrith  a  vnlue  giv<*n  n^  \'  rm  the  tAbl*3-laiul,  Ik  ji*  cum- 

^t  by  wi  increase  in  tlj»'  aveia  per  acre  fit)  j  a  jB  7  I  fib.  lid. 

5«.   11(L  —  aji  HVora^H  wbicli  nsf.!i»  od  the  western  .sl»ipe  nnd  m 

[urmy  Rivfj'  valley,  to  £12  3s,  8d.,  ami  on  thf  few  acrrrs  similarly 

»ti  on  the  wattUirn  plains,  to  £35  1 5s.  4cL ;  the  avenige  yield  per 

J  for  the  ivhole  Colony  heing,  approximately,  £H  3s.  6d*     The  total 

|llbiler  fruit  at  all  kinds  in  NewSoutli  Wales  was  19,504  acre».    Of 

rtent  »if  land,  'J9,7l23  acres  were  under  orchartl  fruits,  12,204  acreij 

I  iintj^r  t'itrus  fruitH,  and  7,577  acres  were  imdcr  grape  viiie*** 


Floriculture. 

iH*^!**^  rf*jrnrrHn^'  this   branch  of  agricultnii?   have  not  yet  beea 
♦  nninerouR  nui'sene,^  he8id«>6  private  gaitlen*,  1 
f y.  in  which  tlowerft,  planl*,  and  ornanjent^d 
and  shrul^  ai^e  cultivated  purely  in  the  interests  of  o«>nnnerce. 
I  climate  ««f  Sydney  h  wurm  and  humid^  and  splendid  variftties  nf 
igea^,  tuvhidsi,  azaleas,  pelargoniums*  houvanlias,  gliulirOi^  chrys- 
[iuiu»,  dahlifus,  gloxinias,  rhodudendnm*,  and   many  other  «pecif« 
iHm^  llora,  are  t!ultivat<»<l  with  sueeesst.     The  coashd  hu^h  landa, 
I  thf»  vaUeys   of  the    Hawke,sbury  anfl    its   different   n^ache.s,    nit? 
bivd  fnr  variegated,  tree,  and  stagdiorn  ferns,  and  their  ^ale  forms 
ivm   part   of   th«   nieti-ojxihtAn   horti*    "  '  1,     Such 

of  the  fnre^tK  and  rid^^^es  as  the  1  itnh,  rliM 

H>Hft»wer,   theStMr  of   lUjlhltjh^iii,   lln^   <l 
I  la^  and  the  Ch lis tnjua-bi^ll  are  "gathered  In  i  t| 

EitlorN    and    hawked   at    the   corners   of   streets,   besides   bein|[ 
in  thr  nurseries  and  Rhf*ps  of  thjrt.sts.      Landscajw*  gardening' 
iitiportiint  branch   of  the  industry,  and   a  cnnsid»»nibh^  sum  is 
M't    in  the  designing  and  forming  of  fjround,s  and  ^Oird.Mis 
'M  of  hot,  gla*s,  fnime»  and  Imsli   houses.      I  \ 

icted  attention  a*  the  b»i*i^  of  an  indu!>try  feiMmu    .«>< 
I  the  Cluinnel  Inlands  and  in  different  parta  of  Frano 
uauy.  \  ijc,,  flower  cultivation  for  the  manufacture*  of  Hc*t*nt. 
liuwe\er,  like  othei^  nientiuned  in  thi»  chapter^  whicih  awaital 
put  in  a  more  or  ^- 

i»r  for  dfep  r«  _  ys  bejiutiiul  native  flora  h 

-vecL     it  Ui>w  contiibutes,  in  forming  the  staple  ofJ 

^l  in'  rrdiKrtion  of  the  debt^  nn  rlmrfhr^  niid  nther 

and  the  1  ►««  and  the  V  i  r*m 

^\erv  fuwn  ;i       ^  lically  denmh  <i  -  t^ 

and  charity  bazaars,  the  well-Jneiining  decoratorn  of 

,r  uiili  merely  plucking  the  bluonij*  they  ret^uire  far 

(itti  oat  by  the  mota,  and  creiite  a  wa»t4J  where 
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VE(iETA»LE  Oils  and  Essences. 

Besides  tlie  preparation  of  eucalyptus  oil  and  essence,  dealt ' 
tlie  ehai)ter  on  forestry,  and  the  ])rol>abiliti(m  of  the  establish! 
an  industry  of  flower-culture  for  the  making  i»f  scents,  referred  U. 
prec(?ding  section  of  this  chapter,  thei*e  are  a  uund)er  of  as  ye 
veloped  branches  of  manufacture  i>f  vegetiible  t>ils  and  essences,  ( 
i>f  ahntjst  indefinite  i)ros(»cution.  Chief  of  these  aixr  the  culture 
olive,  the  castor-oil  plant,  and  linseed.  Oil  of  leniuns  and  esa 
lemons  have  already  been  touched  upon  in  that  part  of  tliis  c 
which  treats  of  citrus  fruits,  and,  therefore,  i-etjuii-e  no  furthei 
ence  here. 

Ijittle  has  been  attempt^nl  in  New  South  Wales  in  the  culture 
oliv(?,  which  nr)t  only  yields  a  particularly  valuable  oil,  but  the  i 
which,  as  a  pickle,  constitutes  a  highly  proiital)le  article  of  com 
In  the  future,  howt^ver,  its  cultivation  will  be  stimulated  by  a  gi 
h>cal  demaml.  In  South  Austndia,  where  the  olive  is  rapidly  beccw 
staple,  antl  where  coiLsiderable  aix^as  have  l)een  placed  under  the 
10s.  a  gallon  for  the  oil  has  Ijeen  received  by  the  growers.  The  a 
climate  of  N(iw  South  AVales,  in  districts  where  the  range  tif  tei 
ture  is  similar  to  that  of  the  olive-gi'owing  countries  which  bold 
MwliterraiMfiin,  should  l>e  no  less  favourable  to  the  culture  of  tin 
than  the  soil  and  climate  of  South  Australia  ;  in  fact,  they  ared 
by  some  enthusiasts  t<»  be  even,  in  certain  res))ects,  sn]jeriorl 
latter.  In  regard  to  what  has  l)(?en  attempted  locally  by  « 
encoui-aging  this  industry,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Agrici 
Department  of  the  Colony  has  had  pbmted,  at  the  Wagga  ^ 
«'X]MTimental  farm,  an  area  of  MO  acres  of  olive  slips,  as  a  ni 
whence  young  trees  may  be  supplied  to  whomsoever  in  tlie  Colon) 
es^ay  the  culture  of  the  olive. 

Tiic  castor-oil  plant  fiflcinutt  cnynmunis,  or  Pahna  Chridi)  ; 
luxuriantly  in  the  Innnid  coastal  districts  of  the  Cohmy  ;  a«  it 
inihM^d.  in  most  tropical  and  sulhtropical  countries,  and  in  then 
bordering  the  Mtfditerranean,  viz.,  (ireece,  Italy,  and  Spain. 
annua]  consnm{)tion  of  castor  oil  in  Australasia  is  over  600,000  gi 
of  wliirh  1  .*5(»,(KjO  ji^alions  represent  the  requirements  of  XewSonth^ 
Nearly  tin'  whole  of  the  supply  is  derived  fmm  India  ;  and  the  who 
pric«»  of  the  oil  in  Sydney  is  alwut  'Is.  Gd.  per  gallon.  The  initial  c 
establishing  the  industry  would  be  heaviest  in  the  item  of  maduM 
expressing  the  oil.  although  the  price  of  lalnmr  w*ould  alao  liWt 
considen'd  carefully,  as  the  Calcutta  oil  is  piiMiuced  at  a  miiiuM 
lay  in  this  particular.  Oil  can  l>e  separated  fn>m  the  seeds  of  1 
C/trtfili  also  by  I m filing  in  water,  but  though  the  hugert 
thus  b(^  prcM'ured,  the  resultant  pnKluct  is  apt  to  I 
ability  to  which  the  expressed  oil  is  not  liable,  henoe  < 
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tli«»  pn»ct»sa  most  fotuuioioly  followed  in  mjinufactming 
1  exprrsse*!  c/istor  oil  is  insipid  Jttid  nearly  itiorlorr»us. 
most  valuable  ui  ci*ops  is  the  llux  (lAnum  iUiOUu9imH.m)  *, 
matter  of  surprise  that  moro  persistent  eflbrts  have  aot  been 
"iniatiiM*  it  in  New  South  Wales.  In  the  neighbouring  Colony 
lie  i  ■overament  has  considered  it  advisable  to  olfer  n  bonus 
^  for  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  which  not  only  yields 
u  kinds— namely,  the  long  tibre  called  **tlax''  and  the  short 
*'tuw'* — but  a  valuable  seed  also,  of  the  greatest  use  as  a 
cattle^  in  the  form  of  oikake,  of  which  it  foniKs  the  chief 
for  medicinal  purposes;  antl,  above  all,  for  the  manufacture 
nd  boiled  oils  of  commerce,  known  as  linseed  oil,  wdiich  form 
all  paiiit*oiediums.  The  value  of  this  plant  can  hardly  be 
There  is  always  a  good  demand  for  flax  fibre,  whether  it 
liiie  or  coarae  tow^  and  a  lint  crop  h  always  dinposable.  OU- 
U  fetch  about  £IZ  per  ton  in  the  Sydney  market ;  tlax-fibre  about 
r  too  :  and  linseed  from  40^.  to  45s.  fier  ijuarter.  It  will  grc»w 
urn  Bati^foct^iry  results  in  any  dis^trict  where  wheat  will^  or  h;is 
own  Kuccirssfully,  and  it  is  an  admirabh'  rotation  crop,  it  is  inost 
hly  cultivated  in  dry  lands,  in  districts  fairly  free  fmni  frost«, 
ctnrd  it'  progress  and  stunt  its  growth.  In  country  where  water 
B  fibre  may  V>e  obtaineti  from  the  flax-plant  suitable  for  cordage, 
tor  tow  adapte<l  to  the  manufacture  of  carriage  cushions,  by  a 
known  as  '*dry-rot tints'*  in  which  the  dews  and  the  8unshine  are 
to  disintegrate  the  stalks.  In  the  foil  owing  table  is  given  a  list 
net  imports  uf  various  commodities  which  might  easily  be  sup- 
perhapa  one  or  two  exceptions,  by  locally -grown  tlux  and 


^                     OeMttmodl^. 

YalwK 

Unsftedoil 

Cinvait                                            ......... 

23,337 

Cbrdage  and  n>|»«i 

U,04» 

Phonmutn  tetiax 

4»dOO 

Other  flax  and  hemp 

12.264 

rtbr* 

4,30i 

Oilcakt 

12 

^^                     TuUd £ 

85,832 
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With  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  development  of  the  di 
farming  and  shipping  interest^  the  demand  for  linseed,  and  the  var 
productK  of  the  tiax-plant,  is  )x)und  to  gruw.  The  extension  of  i 
cropping  is  admirably  exempli  tied  by  the  Argentine,  which  in  1 
exported  690,000  tuns  ot  linseed,  the  production  having  fsre 
increased  of  late  years,  notwithstanding  the  competition  of  the  Un 
States.  Fn»m  the  latter  country,  even  so  far  back  as  twenty-five y 
ago,  the  output  was  two  and  a  half  million  bushels.  Fourteen  yean 
India  exported  600,000  ti)ns  a  year  :  now  the  amount  is  probably  a 
than  twice  as  much.  It  is  estimated  that  the  import  of  Unseed  in  1 
land  amounts  annually  to  20,000,000  bushels,  valued  at  five  mill 
sterling.  Hemp  (Cannahis  sativa)  could  also,  doubtless,  be  succesrf 
acclimatised.  It  is  supposed  to  he  a  native  of  India,  but  it  has  1 
since  lieen  naturalised  and  extensively  cultivated  in  Italy,  Rut 
P(»land.  and  America.  With  so  large  a  range  of  habitat  the  difficn] 
of  its  introduction  to  this  Colony  cannot  he  laid  to  the  charge  eithe 
sr)il  or  of  climate. 

Another  article  of  imiN)rt  wliich  might,  perhaps,  be  lix»lly  produ 
is  that  of  cotton-seefl  oil,  of  wliich  in  1894  the  Colony  imported  21,! 
gallons,  vahied  at  i^2,399  ;  but  though  the  (quantity  liniks  small,  it  n 
))p  rememlx>i*ed  that  exteiii^ive  domestic  production  would  mesn 
inci-easeil  application  of  the  pnxiuct.  Moi-eover,  cotton  is  a  plant  d 
grout  a  value  to  commerce  that  its  cultivation,  essayed  already  to  so 
extent  in  Queensland,  would  not  Iw  undertaken  for  the  purpOM 
supplying  a  staple  for  oil  manufacture  alone.  Tlie  great  difiScultyvfc 
stantls  in  the  way  of  c«»tton  culture  is,  however,  the  verj-  high  prioi 
local  laboui*  as  conipanMl  with  that  of  India  and  s<mie  other  cohbM 
honcc  the  Colony  could  nover  hope  ti»  compete  against  the  niw  nulB 
>hipj.iHl  from  the  scaj^orts  i)f  tiit^  Indian  Peninsula  t^»  supply  the  loo 
nf  Miiiiclicstcr.  Xrverthcless.  very  small  areas  are  cropped  wiihootl 
in  till'  fxtrcmc  northern  districts  uf  the  Colony  :  and  in  Queenalsi 
when?  its  culti\ation  dates  tV<»ui  the  days  of  Dr.  Lang,  ambitious  bo] 
aiv  entertained  with  regai-d  to  its  develojnnent  in  the  future. 

Indiiro  {Indi'ft'ft  ra  tinctoria)  is  a  plant  the  future  of  the  cultiviti 
of  whieh  in  New  South  Wales  is  hH>kwl  forward  to  with  some  expefi 
tion  hy  thi»se  who  liave  studied  its  |K»ssi hi li ties  in  its  new  habitat  Til 
is  in  the  C<»lony  a  wild  }»lant  {fndigoj'ura  atuflrali^i)^  fn>m  whidi  it  * 
hop<Ml  tinctorial  juice  mi;;ht  l>e  ohtaine<l :  but  experuuents  have  hithM 
proved  unsucressful.  The  true  plant  which  supplies  the  indfgi 
eonunerre  <)e<*ui*s  wild  in  the  Colony  of  Queensland,  and  then  Wl 
reason  why  it  should  not  Im*  acclimatist»d  in  New »S(mth  Wales;  iJW 
experiments  are  now  lM>in<;  conducted  with  a  view  of  establiiliaM[M 
a  regularly  cultivated  cri»]).  Inditro  yields  the  drug  £raiii  vkMl!l| 
beautiful  dye  bearing  its  name  is  obtaineil,  by  maceratioa  in  VI 
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Hopa 

|<>|H  an*  liut  little  oultivat«?fI  in  New  South  Wales,  ulthough  ;i  ftnv 

Htnall  rtnjps  itre  picketl  in  tht*  ntJi^hbourh^KKj  of  Omngc,     In  Vio 

,  Tasmania,  ancl  Ne>v  Zealand^  hciwcver^  they  an*  sucHH?ssfully  growiv 

pmclTict  bfiing  but  littk  inferior  to  the  iM^lfshmtficl  Kentish  hops  of 

III  the  opininii  of  exjierts  thf*^  couUi  also  he  succeftsfuUy 

i  in   New  South  Wales  which  impuH^i  fiunng  1K94  no  len^  than 

M8  \^  of  hop»    \^ahr»Ht  at  £.Hr».010.     Thr   plant  will  *ri>»w   in  a 

loi  wintlM  in  the  sunjin<?r ;  ulthtiujy^U  frusta 

alarly  in  nipping?  the  growth  of  young 

Itiil  tiiuw  iforcuiL'  till*  vualityof  thf  plant  into  the  hin^s  and  fmit 

lltrir  profter  srjtstui.      PI  an  tuitions  of  hops  sh(»uUl  be  ctilti^'ntnd 

I  cloKc  nrighbourhoocl  of  t-ownshii>s  and  villages,  in  order  to  »«eur© 

imr  of  Wfirnen  and  ehildren  in  tyins^  up  bines,  and  branching  and 

tho  hops  when  ripe.     The  district*  specially  adapterl  for  the 

fitioii  of  the  hop  plantar©  Arm idai©^  Orange,  Uoulbum,  and  Oxjun^ 


FAiLriifc  OF  Cuors. 

the  ftgricultxtml  year^  which  may  be  rociconed  as  ending  with 

,  there  were  4,7 4»?  cases  of  total  or  partial  failure  of  crops, 

-,*  ,4rea  of  90.2uri  acres.     Of  the^e»  the  •;freate*^t  number,  vix*, 

ere  duL^  to  tlo<Ml%  more  particularly  affeeting  the  nuu/e  crops  in 

iiy«  of  iL*  ^  rivers,  no  leRs  than  23,250  acres  being  »ijb- 

while  ;  4  area  affected  by  any  single  causi*  wuh  that 

[  iicrtiH  (nn  lading  22,7*JT  acres  of  wheat   croppe<l  for  grainjj 

ittlnd   through   dnmght.      Exct*Hsivt*   rains^    occurring  t-biefly 

trme^  cK*«  i<)l)  failures,  over  an  area   com  prising    lt>,»^4| 

There  wi  -ses  of  failure,  over  an  area  of   S,7T'i  ncr^s. 

be  caufics  wvn-  tnir.  specified,  but  they  atfected  chi* 

the  youthen  I  distrirti^^  while  in  the  northeni  c-»  ii 

was  j»re\ulent  in  ibe  i^u^^'arcane,     The  ravages  of  rabbits  and 

•i»ru  the  cau*<*>  of  202  cajtes  of  failure  of  crops,  co\  ering  an  area  of 

8,  nirarly  all  of  which  wen*  situatetl  in  the  wheat-lands  of  the 

The  number  i»f  cfises  of  rust  reporti^d  for  the  last  season  is  not 

j  HO  iristancea  of  losis,  affecting  tui  area  of  2,559  acres,  l>eing  reconled, 

'     *  opsin  U»5  cases,  over   1,769  acres,  principally  on 

mIh.      Blight  attJM;ked  certain  CTv»pA.  chiefly  n>aize 

'      '      I  'i  the  production  of  1,475   i 

•r,   onVv  lOca^^e"^  of  crops  5 

ug  \>et.'n  I  for  the  year,  whil' 

In  4.  -'  failure  of  crops,  <  u  i   i 

2*i4  I'  nun.     Frosts,  principally  on  thi* 

iilf  thr  ;  Hme<l  BC  fiiilurrs  of  crops,  ci»ver- 

swarms  we?re  Accountable  for  los?'es  of  crops 

^n  .if  this   O/'itur*^  wn,   -  .•Il.'^torl    prior   U*  the 
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agricultural  year  1890-1,  but  in  the  subjoined  table  the  causes  < 
failure  and  the  number  of  instances  coming  under  each  cause  are  give 
for  the  past  five  years,  the  area  affected  during  the  season  1894-5  bein 
also  recorded : — 


Number  of  Failures. 


Causes  of  Failure. 


1890-1. 


1891-2. 


1892-8. 


189»-4. 


1894-5. 


Acreage  affected 
l«M-a 


••I 


Droucht    

Floocl 

Excessive  raius    . . 
Rabbits  and  hares 

Rust  

Hailstorms    ! 

Blight    I 

Bush-lires | 

Vermin | 

Frosts    I 

Locusts 

Causes  not  specified 


Total. 


38 
957 
2-20 

*45 
14 
11 

7 
31 

"m 

153 


1,589 


70 

87 

791 

1,210 

255 

671 

1,607 

1,703 

5d5 

153 

418 

609 
202 

55 

12 

40 

30 

55 

172 

172 

165 

101 

187 

213 

132 

47 

17 

43 

10 

92 

102 

107 

43 

94 

57 

67 

66 

29 

5 

3 

4 

161 

324 

806 

569 

1,524 

1,787 

4,267 

4,743 

31,342 

23,250 

19,S43 

6.179 

2.559 

1,769 

1,475 

ill 

294 

252 

17 

8,774 


96,205 


A  reference  to  the  figures  just  given  shows  that  rabbits  and  hare^ 
during  the  single  year  for  which  they  are  recorded  as  a  crop-pest,  nearif 
ec^ual,  in  tlie  area  ascribed  to  their  devastations,  the  ravages  occasiond 
by  rust,  hailstorms,  blight,  and  bush-fires  put  together  ;  and  it  must  bt 
remembered  that  the  figures  given  do  not  represent  all  the  injury  tl 
crops  wrought  by  these  vermin,  for  a  considerable  percentage  of  ^ 
losses  in  the  Colony's  wheat- lands  from  causes  unspecified,  particuliilj 
in  the  southern  districts,  may  justly  be  laid  to  their  charge. 

Ill  the  statement  given  hereunder  will  be  found  the  number  and  am 
of  crop-failures  during  1894-5,  due  to  what,  for  purposes  of  comparisd 
may  be,  perhaps  not  unscientifically,  termed  "elemental''  agencies  :al 
tliose  due  to  animal,  insect,  and  parasitic  pests,  and  to  vegetaM 
diseases  : — 


•♦  Elemental " 

Agencies. 

Animal,  Insect,  and  Pannitic  Pests,  and 
Vegetable  Diseases. 

Drought 

Flood 

No. 

1,210 

1,703 

609 

165 

10 

66 

3,763 

Acres. 

31,342  , 

23,250  ' 

19,843  ' 

1,769  ' 
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252 

1     No.       Aatt 
lUbbits  and  hares..!        202      6,1^, 

Rust    '          30      2,581 

Blight  1        132  1    1,1^ 

Vermin  i          43         2H 

Kxcessive  raius 

Hailstorms     

Bush-fires  

Locusts  1            4  1        n 

Other  causes 1        569,    8,^4 

Frosts  

Total  

76,907 

Total 980     19,f» 

1               1 
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From  the  foregoing,  it  would  appear  that  the  operation  of  the  forces 
'  nature  is  about  four  times  more  destructive  to  organized  primary 
-oduction  than  the  devastation  wrought  by  animals,  insects,  and  other 
»ta  and  diseases.  In  the  subjoined  statement  is  shown  the  number  of 
»ilares  of  each  crop,  together  with  the  area  affected,  due  to  the  operation 
I  **elemental''  agencies,  or  to  the  ravages  committed  by  the  various 
ests  and  diseases  which  attack  vegetable  life  : — 


Area  affected  by  Failure  of  Crops. 

Description  o(  Crop. 

**  Elemental  ** 
Agencies. 

Animal,    Insect, 
and     Parasite 

Pests,  and  Vege- 
table Diaeoses. 

Total. 

Irmin  Crops — 

Wheat  

Af  aize    

acres. 

42,134 

21,435 

1,134 

acres. 

11,598 

1.289 

95 

197 

24 

3 

acres. 
53.732 
22,724 

Oats  

1,229 
197 

Rape 

Barley   

306 
72 
13 

330 

Millet    

75 

Rye    

13 

13,2U0 

Total 

65,094 

78,300 

lay  Crops— 

W^heaten  

3,974 

4.424 

1,400 

73 

2,171 

554 

44 

14 

6,145 
4,978 

Oaten 

Lucerne 

Barley   

1,444 
87 

Total 

9,871 

2,783 

12,654 

loot  Crops- 
Potatoes   

684 

25 

7 

2 

146 

830 

Onions  

25 

Turnips     

7 

Mangold-wurzel 

1 

3 

Total 

718 

134 
85 

147 

865 

I«gar  and  Tobacco  Crops- 
Sugar     

2,452 

7 

2,586 

Tobacco    

92 

Total 

219 

2,459 

2,678 

r»ttit  Crops- 
Orchard,  and  other  fruits 

226 
221 

77 

428 

218 

2 

654 

Grapes  

439 

Oranges 

79 

Total 

524 

648 

47 
5 
3 

1,172 

Cileben  Garden  Produce,  etc.— 
Pnmnkins  and  melons 

323 

140 

6 

370 

Produce  of  market-gardens  

Peasandbeans 

145 
9 

.                           Total 

469 

55 

524 

^-||i«rCrop«  

12 

12 

Grand  Total 

76,907 

19,298 

96,205 

SILK-GROWING. 


idc»tl  si)k*wonn  house.     Bhould  the  producer  desire  to  Hq 
under  nju)f)erTies  to  2  acres,  he  will  find  that  his  annual  yifl 
A   fairly  ste/kly  crop  of  from  5    to  7  cwt.  of  cocoons, 
of   fiilk- worms  fed  from  2  acres  of   trees  will  not  matenallr 
in  nuiount^  because  with  increased   ;ige  the  M*hite  mullx*jTry 
more  and  mure  room,  and  efinnequently  requin^s  successive 
j-out,  untd  in   the  course  of  years  there  will  remain  i>nly  some 
SOO  tree«  t^i  the  acre.     According  to  authorities,  the  yield  of 
^acre  in  France  and  Italy,  frcim  well-grown  ti*ees  on  fair  land, 
^ted  at  from  7,000  to  8,000  lb.     The  first  atep  in  sericulture, 
i  forruation  of  white  mulberry-tree  plantations,  i»  on©  the  resul^^ 
have  to  be  waited  for;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  sopromisii^^B 
btry  has  not  obtained  a  better  frx>thold  in  the  Colony.    Of  c^iurs^^ 
^^  iveendeavout^?d,  and  continue  in  their  endeavours,  U*  rear  silk- 
^^wifhout   linst  growing  proper  food  for  them  ;  but  every  such 
ppt  at  «iilk-  j-nvluction  Inu*  failed,  and  i.s,  in  fact,forediX)med  to  failure 
B|i  tion  of  the  public  has  been  more  strongly  directe<] 

|^„  >f  sericultui-e  by  the  labours  of  the   Agricultural 

Lrtaient^  some  thousands  of  ti*ee^  and  cuttings  having  been  planted 
i^J^94«     Little  can   be  done^  however,  until  these  tree^*  matu 
^Kia  scarcely  **  s>f^gl*e»  lociility  in  the  Ojlony,  at  the  present  tiii 
^Kere  can    be  found  leaf-lx^aring  trees  sufficient  in   nund)er 
^Ku)ti  in  payi^^l*^  quantities.     At  B«  w>ral,  in  the  Newcastle  d: 
ff^OorerniTient  has  rented  a  w^hite  mulberry  plantation,  with 
of  testing  the  practicability  of  developing  a  profitable  sencultu 
\tY       On    the  expiration   of   the  lease  at   Booral   it  is  intendi 
Bl*   the    experiment   at   the   farm    attached    tu    the   Hawk 
^cultural     CoJlege,    ia    which    locality    a    large    numhei 


Wberry-ti^ees    have    l>een    planted   for    future    use.       Duriii 
[iSdi    FArli/imeat    vot^-d    a   special    grant   of  X200   in   aj 
aeii'«  Oop^**"^*^^^  •*^i^*f-*r'**>^Uig  ami  Industrial  Associatlo 
the  extension  of  the  plantations  of  white  mulberiy  trees 
jook  for  the  re/il  growth  of  the  sericultural  industry,  which 
U  its  initial  sUges.     A  convincing  etibrt  in  this  d'invtioii 
hv  the  settlers  of  >ew  Italy,  near  the  Richm«md  Biver. 
t  lorise  a  number  of  Itfdian  familif-s,  who  came  out  witli 
A    Rav  to  »«*'^**'  ^^^  ^"^  ^^^^^^^  t*^  ^^^'  Ireland,  and  who,  on 
leaderB  scheme  of  colonization,  arrived  in  the  ColnnJ 
,.^  in  the  year  1881,    These  invmi^trants  have  planted 
'  i^trable  area  with  white  muVI>er%   trei^,  and  have 


'^  •  T^trv  of  silk-production  in  ti.e  r^jWon  of  the  northern 
||- industry        .     of  its  future  protiUhK?  devploniiiont.     T  »® 
[fair   I"  ;[)„„    nf  ^J,„  „„n„s    f„_, ..t  „.|,icb    tl'*' 


the- 
:,rod 
.ly 


(Ian*   of  the 


protitiihk.  develo] 
(jemiH   Phahvjtn  ;  of  w  hich 
v\  bnt  the  /Vwj^'-W 


arp 


obt^iined  (rom  Japan  and  Italy 


in   Europe, 


TIk^ 
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Poultry  Faruing. 

Besides  the  casual  liam-door  fowls  that  run  in  the  stack -jor 
most  farms,  the  produce  of  which  is  devoted  chiefly  to  family 
Humption,  many  agnculturists  make  a  special  business  of  reariuf 
breeding  fowls,  both  for  egg-production  and  for  the  table;  o1 
again,  ai-c  poultry-farmers  pure  and  simple,  who  give  all  their  timi 
energies  to  the  industry ;  while  yet  a  third  class,  to  be  found  on 
the  innnediat^)  neighbourhood  of  the  big  towns,  and  most  of  tbe. 
the  metro}X)litan  county  of  Cumberland,  make  of  the  breeding  of  sell 
and  pure- strain  types  of  birds  a  study,  which  meets  with  its  le 
in  the  prize  show-pens  of  agricultural  shows. 

It  is  now  several  years  since  an  exact  estimate  was  made  of 
numl)er  of  poultry  in  the  Colony.  Adjusting  the  figures  to  the  pn 
year,  the  numl>er  of  the  principal  kinds  would  be  approximately  at 
lows : — 

Fowls 3,102,000 

Ducks 306,000 

Turkeys 222,000 

.    Oeeae  05,000 

The  annual  production  of  eggs  reaches  alxiut  90,000,000,  bat 
quantity  is  not  quite  sutlicient  for  local  consumption,  as  there  a 
inii>)rt  which,  in  1894,  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  9,000,008 
excess  of  the  export.  The  annual  consumption  of  poultiy  iw^ 
appniximately  set  down  at  2,000,000  fowls,  275,000  ducks,  »H 
turkeys,  and  7r),000  geese. 

Ensilage. 

Although  the  value  of  ensilage  as  fodder  for  cattle  is  g«W 
ackiiowUxlged,  this  valuable  method  of  preserving  green  foods  is  nv 
(»xt«'nsively  practised  as  it  should  be  in  a  country  liable  to  longptf 
of  dry  weather,  as  is  New  South  Wales.  The  industry  has  ittB 
so  slight  deveIoi>ment  that  an  extended  notice  is  not  called  for;  iti 
suftk-e  to  say  that  the  use  of  silos  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  Sootii  0 
district  and  the  table-land,  and  has  not  yet  extended  to  the  vtfl 
slope  of  th(^  mountains,  or  to  the  western  plains,  where  it  would  ■ 
to  be  most  loudly  called  for.  During  the  agricultural  year  fld 
31st  March,  ISt^n,  the  total  production  of  ensilage  was  6,21H 
from  S7  silos,  liein^  a  decrease  in  the  product  of  1,588  tOB%  I 
in  the  numl>er  of  silos  of  38,  from  the  figures  of  the  previou  ja» 

HoxEY  Farming.  ' 

The  industry  of  lioney  production  has  acquired 
in  New  South  Wales  to  deser\'e  notice  in  these  fgw 
only  kept  on  many  of  the  farms  de\'oted  to 
tliere  are  also  in  the  Colony  a  certain  number  of 
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IS  the  prcKiuctTOTi  of  tinney  and  bwswax.     Most  of  tlie 

to  W*  foiuui  io  the    '  iuiUiiii8»  near  the  timin  Western 

way,  ill  the  nmglsi  i  uf  oUmr  main  trunk  lines,  and 

Btirroundlng  the  metrtipolis,     Tlie  number  of  hivrs  in  tbo 

fh».'ir  prtKluction  of  honry  imd  wnx  few*  Uie  p«st  tive  years, 

H^  rabjoinod  tabU-.    Of  the  hi vcfS given  for  IH[}4  and  l'^£>5» 

Hi  aud  i4$,35o  respectively  returned  as  unproductive; — 


Prodoctioiu 

Ulvm, 

TotaJVftlac. 

Hone!. 

Wax. 

No. 

tb. 

lb. 

£ 

isgi 

35J49 

7H:>,332 

i23,6l0 

10.780 

1902 

39.72b 

894.588 

33,780 

12..S50 

l«93 

48.204 

1,395,350 

48.178 

19,400 

Itm 

53.483 

1,139,557 

39,342 

16,100 

l«(»ff 

4»,<)40 

1,133,128 

2£>,a2tt 

I5,ii0l> 

>veragc»  yiitld  tor  the  seaBon  ending  March,  181>5,  from  J^*>,683 
VB  hivi»s,  was  31 '8  lb.  of  honoy  per  hive;  and  the  tot.d  yiehl 
a  d»'crease  of  1, 12y  Ih.  of  huney,  and  9,9 1  fi  lb,  of  whx  from  tht* 
of  the  preceding  year.  During  the  year  1894  New  South 
rti|>ort/€«d  45,177  lb,  of  honey,  valued  at  £676  ;  and  oxpoKrd 
h.»  ^'tklued  »t  iJ197,  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  although 
ary  value  of  honey  is  not  fully  appi-eciatcd  in  the  Colony,  h>cal 

r%till  call  for  an  extension  of  th<'  industry.    The  total  miuintity 
'''d  from  the  Auatralasian  Coluniee  during  the  p}i.st  four 


litiwR  : — 


Outeny, 


W^ee. 


189L 


p 


Atiatridia  .. 


Ih. 
2,451 

52,070 

15,608 

32,948 

197,2^1 


lb. 

7,543 
31,154 
64,754 

30,582 
74,070 


ia»a. 


1804. 


tb. 

6,620 
17,426 
18,630 
33,097 
32,712 


lb, 
13,241 
14,671 
18,214 
86,112 
43,888 


N\8,W.  Department 

ng  bee-keepers  had^ 

IS  1^3-4,  a  total  o£  2,132  colonies,  or  an  avemge  of 

itL'i.  although  the  average  taken  over  se vend  seasons 

low  100.     The  honey  gather<?d  during  the  y»?ars 

by  tiie  ihirteeti  bee-keepers  referre*!  to,  was 

of  nearly   25^  lb.  per  colony  for  the  threft 

^  i^  iiivt  for  Qftcb  of  the  seasons,  of  which  those  of 
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1891-^2  and  1892  3  were  two  of  th«  worst  experienced  iat  Nj 

Walc.s,  AS  far  as  reganis  lioupy-floH^  for  sumc  yeurs* 

The  influslrios  carrit?d  on  locally  in  which  honey  U 
cxten*^ively  used  art*  thot;e  of  tohaceo-tnakers,  bi^wi-rsi  clw 
bakeiu^  t^oTifectioners,  pastry-cooks,  vigtif^rons,  tunnera,.  ^ 
man  ufarturorA,  and  preservers  ;incl  owsence^fnakcrs ;  liut ; 
wliich  have  been  made  it  appears  that  very  Htdo  honey 
Colony  by  any  of  the  persons  following;  tlies©  tmdes. 

The  a<iulteration  of  honey  is  proWibly  one  of  the  ^^ 
at  present  confronting  the  bee-keeper.     It  in  asserted  1 
kncmledge  of  the  business  tliat  fine  auiber-colourefl  ' 
with  such  tt  ready  sale  with  agents  as  the  darker 
latter  lulniit  iif  a  very  much  greater  rjuantity  »rf  gluc^*se 
their  adulteration. 

Until  tlic  Ccjlouy  is  in  a  position  to  meet  its  ov, 
it  is  uselesH  lo  consider  the  question  of  forei^^n  )i 
small  shipmeht!^  vvhieli  have  been   miyle  t<*  Knsrland  baw  iiiniS'' 
unHatififactorily,  and  the  Australian  product  j^enendly  has 
ba*i   repuUition.     It  is  only  right  to  say  that  thi.^  Iias  U-wi 
for  in  two  ways,  one  of  which  is  th«  cry  nuuniaiocd    hy 
pnxlucer  for  the  purpose  of   excluding   colonial  iintMirl^ 
tition  with  lot^al  products,  a  simitar  attempt  ha\'ini»  l^een 
regard  to  Australian  meat,  butter,  and  other  articles.     Tbe 
by  far  the  more  serious  one,   however,   iM  that  the  hoti<*| 
England  has  genemlly  been  of  the  worst  quality,  ami  Ifl 
ible*     (j<K>d   tjuahty  has   fnmid  a   ready  sale,  hw 
■Ajnerican,  CMntintntal,  or  English,  while  the  int 
identitif-d  with  A ustrulm.     In  1 8D2,  New  South  W  1 1 1 
in  the  Engli>sh  markets  at  'id.  i*r  3Jd*  per  lb.,  and  tva* 
even  at  that  low  tigiire  ;  while  the  honey  im[^rt«»d   iut 
during  the   Runie  year  amounted   to   T'j  :^no   Ih,,   Ui« 
averaged  TkI.  per  lb. 

AORlCtrLTVllAL    iMPLKMKICni. 

The  estimated  value  of  implemeutH  uwed  on 
X  1,5 14,5*20 — that  Is   to  say,   23h.   for  every   aer>» 
fallow  lands  and  lands  laid  down  in  perm 
chies  nut  ineVude  the  value  of  cai*t«»  of  rn 
of  anything  not    nctually  used  in   tlie  \  i 
harvesting.      The  value  *if  plant  of  all  kiM 
mately  X2,284,(K)0. 


T.ofT..h  ,-  1m 


«1U  «"L    I-IMU      Uil  '>  < 


iRRir.ATlO?!, 

f*hjfn>»d  in  NewSaitl*  W.iliw.  ^','#1, 
ea«  rif  the  intrrior  ;  wi 
uMially  met  with  *uor« 
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tioii  and cUstHbutioa  lias  yet  )>een  developed.     Tlie  undertaking 

non*over»  fto  gretit,  the  are^  to  be  benefited  su  vast^  and  the  interestii 

I  served  are  sa  conflicting,  that  little  can  be  liK>ked  for  from  pnvate 

I ;  and  the  construe? tion  of  irrigation   works  on   a  large  scyiln 

reganled  as  equally  a  matter  of  national  concern  with  the  con 

n£  railways. 

Water  Conserv-ation  Branch,    attached  to  the   Department  ol 

» and  Agriculture,  hfi#t  been  for  some  years  engaged  in  the  work  of 

u'mphical  data,    t<»  f<>rni  the   basis  of  a  coniprehensive 

uou.     The  country  ha>5   l>een  travei*«ed  in  all  clirecti<>nii 

er  tu  o^LL"!  tain  the  variations  «*f  its  surface  contour,  and  with  a 

to  the  selection  of  the  most   Huital»le  ^ites  for  the  construction  of 

the  river  channels,   m  order  to  retain  some  of  the  water 

loff  in  rainy  seajwms  in  the   numeroun   hillalwrngs  and  tributary 

Hiiirh  under  prrscnt  conditions  are  dry  in  summer.     It  is  conli* 

loped  that  large  arcJis  now  practically  waterless  will  Ije  reclaimed 

iliivation,  or  no  improved  aa  U*  mako  dn>ughts  no  longer  a  terror  to 

oralist. 

the  period  extending  from  the  year  1888  to  that  of  1891,  the 

the  Hiveriiia  country  wjvs  surveyed,  and  during  the  year  la«t 

oned  and  the  Bucci-eding  twelve  months  the  Department  extende<i 

pratinuH  to  embrace  the  river  Darling  from  WiUannia  to  Went- 

*rhi^  basin  of  the  river  Gwydir,  the  region   lying  lietween  the 

Hiarie  and  Bogan,  and  that  portion  of  ci^ntral  New  South 

Mgh  which*  interniitt*»ntly,  flows  the  Willandra  Billahong^ 

uently   examined,  and    the    hydrogi^aphical  survey  of    the 

between  the  Darling  arid  Pait hj  Rivet's,  from  the  town  of 

t<Li  the  Queensland  border,  has  8ince  been  cr>rnj>lete^i.     Tlie^e 

(eattend  over  a  vawt  area  of  ctiuntry,  the  lineal  nieasurement»  over 

uls  have  Ijeen  tJiken  covering  some  17,180  miles,  and  have  cost 

S,  a  sum  which  n*prcfMmts  an  expenditure  of  only  ab<nit  one-fifth 

[pitnny  per  acre  to  be  benefited  by  future  irrigatory  operations. 

nucccs«ion  of  fairly  rainy  seasonH  since  the  year  1887  luks  con- 
Bted  in  trrcat  nieasurc  t-o  delay  the  progreas  of  legislation  having 
Ttt  subject,  although  various  Bills  relating  to 
r  have   been   prepared  during  the  interval. 
ivii^ii  iui^,  however,  l)een  made  in  the  direction  of  giving 
ciction  tfi  the  establishment  of  various  public  and  private 
OJectsL     Special  At^ts  are  at  present  in  force  dealing  with 
ttion    in    the    areas   surrounding  the  western  t*^wns    of 
I  Hay,  and  Balranald,  where  the  contrtd  has  been  placed  in 
Bnicipal  councils,  which  have  been  constituted    irrigation 
»tees  for  the  purpose  of  locally  administering  the  pro\*isions 
lir«\     The  areia   to  be  irrigat^^d  at  Went  worth  is    10,^iOO 
logs  are  yet  in  a  preliminary  stage  ;  at  Hay,  19,847  acrea 
f  Irrigable  area,  aud  fifty-two  pottiona^  comprising  778  acres 
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Itfire  lieen  irri^^d  ;  and  nt  BfilrflnniH,  wherp  th^  #»5ctf  nt  iif  IoimI  i 

control  is  1,000  acres,  a  ^;l 

In  cfiunoction  v^th  th»-  f.i  m*f<ic 

th/tt  th*^  WaU*r  CunHun^atitm  lit^partment  nJ 
Improvement   Act  tri   1H65,    under  which  b_  .^^ 

vTurkitig.     These  are  organised  for  thi*  draiiiRge  of  f^w^mp^laiv 
Mucleay,  the  HhrnilharcTi,  and  other  coosUil  rivpr^      ■*   ^  '^-^  n, 
<lrtiina.ge — as  im|K>rtn.Tit  in   thr?  ca«e  of  tht?  ri\' 
mond,  and  other  great  litt^*nii  arterios,  a>*  lor'  ' 
are  in  thivt  of  the  ^*at  watf»r-clmnriHls  dr: 
must  constitute  a  feature  of   no 
fessing  Ui  dtnil  c<>mpre)i»»n8iv^lv  wm 

Xotmthstunding  li  i         i 

tniittpr  cif  irricr^itTon,  ■ 

art'- 

cittlidentiy  agaertod  with  rcgarti  to  r 
practicabl"^  to  preserve  watcFj  or  to  e.sf 
irri^tion,  the  soil  will  repay  with  a  l' 

the  husbandman.     Over  what    > --^^ 

i»  not  yet  ascertained^  thuugh 

ahlo  on  account  •»£  tht*  sjuall  voiuhk-  < 

supply    mast    be    itbtained,   and    tJie    i 

ph^'sicai  formation  of  ^ 

fiirtcrs  muoli,  fiK  will 

that  of 

on  fi  fnr 

wit! 

^"  .,   .      '  . 

alone  utf  ih«  Uohidy  of  ^aw  8aiith  W«ii!4t,  but  at  ttvo  whok»  i 

<***  »tH  tn«nit. 


CotTlVATION   AT  TUUL  StAltOXS, 

At  Bcrnie  of  the  bon*«  and  tanks  owned  hy  ibo  8tmt#,  ah 
cToltivation  by  nieatia  of  jt-       *-   -i   with  artissiAxi  Aisd 
has  brvu  inost  Bueeefi8fally  1 ;  attd  luetfonn^  matMi  vli 
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AninCULTURAL  OoLi.KiiE    and   EXPERiatfiyTAL    Farws. 

tmportauct?  attiiclied  b_v  tbe  State  tc>  the  difiiitinij  yf  a^riculttinU 
is  cvidetujed  by  tht»  formation  of  a  special  Department  of 
*rhe  qucisticiti  of  providiug  UicLuical  agricultural  education, 
hing  acsfdlege  and  iikkIpJ  farms  in  various  parts*  nftlie  Crj|ony» 
;aged  attention,  iind  ai^ite  suitable  for  a  c^ntml  establish' 
led  at  Ham  Comnjori,  near  the  town  of  RicJimoiid,  in 
vj  Di&irk%    where  an  aroa  nf  ^ibviut  4,000  aciisfi  wn& 
the  purpo*it\     Tlie  buildings  and  furmshingn  of  the  College 
[,  nuw  in   their   fourth   year  of  eatifttence,  are  liti^ 

\u.    During  tlie  year  1 8D4  there  wei^  enrolled  fifty  1  -  i j ts, 

jQi  thfwirntiual,  as  well  as  practical,  inhtructioo  i**  inipaited  by 
til  tiTcry  brujieh  of  agriculture  ;  and  experimental  work  i» 
with  c<>n\'il  luid  other  cropjs ;  fertilisers  an*  tested,  analynes  of 
inade,  and  tl»e  arts  of  dishorning  and  speying  cattle,  with  other 
aary  surgical  pnictiee**,  are  taught.  The  live  stock  attached  to 
and  Colloge  during  1894  conipriiied  27  hors^B,  12  huUfJcks, 
of  dairy  cattle,  3G  pigs*  and  1 5  ahcop.  The  principal  opera- 
luring  the  Baine  period  are  ^own  in  the  subjoined  statement : — 


Aen. 


Qt^ 


Acr«aL 


Yield  iM 
Aon. 


t  wheat.. 


m 

25  cwt.       1 

16 

2  toait      ' 

80 

7  tons 

m 

50  bush. 

$0 

15  bufth. 

TuruipB     . . . 
Ltnaced ...... 

Buckwheat  . 
PuinpkinJi    . 


25 
2 


4  tons 
3  cwt. 

5  bijsh^ 
3  tons 


orchaitl,  30  acres  in  extent,  and  a  vineyard,  10  acres  in  extent, 
lieuD  planted  tn  connection  with  the  Agricultural  College;  and 
tkivation   of  plantvS  for  the  expre^on  of  scent   has  also  been 
In  connection   with  the  dairying  industry  prosecut^^J   at  th(» 
it  may   bi»  mentioned   that  the  milk-yiekl  for  1894  was  18^821 
he  practice  of  general  dairy -farming  work,  instruction 
I  '^f*  makinc^,  also  in  the  management  and  breeding  of 

ill  i\r  and  the  prepamtion  of  honey  for  th<P 

in  if  ^ing  of  sheep,  in  the  carpenter*8  and  the 

jtli'ii  «n^  in  the  construction  of  fences^  and  in  various  roechamcal 

dm  ibi*  ejtfkerimeutvd  farm  attached  to  the  Hawkesbury  Agricul- 

V...  white  niuiWrry  plantation  at  B^Kiriil,  and  the  planta- 

at   Pera   and  other  artesian  depots  already  ri^ferrt^l 

'    Tias    under  itsi   illrcction   experinientnl    fanns   at 

tr,   in  ih*^  Murrumljidgee  Rivrr  and    Uichntond 

iHc  Murrumbidgc^e,  or  IkMnen,  Expenmental  Farm  ha^ 


45^  AGRICULTUEAL  PKODUCTION, 

recently  been  established  near  the  southern  town  of  Wagga  Wag; 
notwithstanding  its  youth,  operations  have  been  pushed  well  fo: 
about  9^  miles  of  boundary  fencing  have  been  erected,  an  experi 
paddock  of  some  110  acres  has  been  enclosed  with  rabbit-prool 
netting ;  76  acres  have  been  laid  out  as  orchards  and  vineyan 
several  thousands  of  trees  and  vines  planted,  including  upwards  < 
of  the  best  varieties  of  olive-trees  from  California  and  else 
Bonien  possesses  no  natural  water-supply,  but  a  large  tank  ha 
excavated  to  mwt  this  deficiency.  Among  other  experiment 
ducted  there,  many  have  been  made  with  wheat,  and  upwards  ( 
varieties  of  this  cereal  have  been  sown  in  order  to  test  their 
resisting  qualities.  Experiments  have  also  been  made  with  oats ; 
iMirley,  especially  the  malting  varieties  ;  and  with  i^eas,  turnips, 
toes,  tolmcco,  sorghum,  millet,  sugar-beet,  cow-peas,  and  other  g 
rfM)t.s,  and  plants.  From  the  farm  seeds  are  sent  to  different  ps 
the  Colony  for  distribution  among  the  farmers. 

At  tlie  experimental  farm  at  Wollonglmr,  on  the  road  leading 
Lisinoro  to  Ballina,  a  series  of  experiments  are  conducted  for  the  pa 
of  detennining  the  most  suitable  fodder-plants  for  culture  in  thisif| 
and  many  varieties  of  sugar-cane,  some  of  which  have  been  pnxnnl 
•Jamaica,  as  well  as  of  different  semi-tropical  and  tropical  plaali 
fruits,  have  bi*pn  j planted  in  order  to  test  their  value,  aad 
suitability  to  soil  and  climate. 


J 
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h^  great  tudustriefi  now  being  carried  on  in  the  Colony,  only  wheat 

mud  maize  (Hrining,  woolgi'owingt  and  cohI  mining  date  from  the 

tig  of    Hettleraent. — all  the    others  txve  of  cotajmratively  recent 

while  some  indu«trieB  that  matiife8te*l  early  prumiAe  have  died  out 

i  intii  nf^glcct ;  and  interesting  as  it  is  tn  look  baek  up3n  the  ct>ndi- 

indnstrial  life  which  charactertaed  the  development  of  the  Colony 

trly  y*^tirsj  it  must  be  remendjei^d  that  those  conditions  httve  in 

«  only  an   indirect   hearing  upon   the   commercial   and  socifiJ 

ons  of  pi'esent  times.     The  records  of  induct  rial  life,  even  at  the 

ijg   of  Australian  8ettlenif»nt»  contain  much  that  is  of  interest, 

will  presently  appear,  many  important  problems  which  agitated 

i>lic  mind  in  days  long  anterior  to  the  gold  discoverieh  still  call 

Ittion.     In  the  following  pages  the  industml  liiBtory  of  New 

Wal«»8  is  tracetl  from   the  hrst   days  of  settlement.     In  »ome 

im  a  recorrl  of  continuous  progress,  in  others  it  is  marked  by 

an  opposite  character ;  but,  speaking  generally,  there  has 

niatic  advance  in  the  condition  of  the  workers,  especially  of 

ho  may  l>e  classed  as  wage-eamers, 

jindnatrial  history  of  the  Colony  naturally  falls  intii  eight  periods, 
ler  show  II : — 

Fimt  Itidaiitriid  Period^  from  178S  to  1821 

8e<!ood       u 

Third        „ 

Fourth       j» 

Ptfth 

Sixth 

Seventh     ,,« 

Eighth      M 


io 


veiul  periodg  that  the  economic  progress  of 
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vij;\'.     it 

Thk  wnsj 


First  Txhustrial  FmuuM,  1788-lH'il, 

The  first  period  embraces  the  iat^rval  beiwt'eii  the  t.an<1i 
Phillip  aiid  the   departure  of   Macquarie  ;  that  b  ' 
182L     Intetidetlp  as  it  was^  for  a  mere  penal  e- 
littlo  room  in  the  0>loiiy  for  the  operation  of  it 
it  was  bng  before  the  authorities  wouUl   -       - 
had  tiny  rights  beyond  that  to  mere  sw 
inevitable  in  a  place  where  the  great  mnj  ►ruy  » 
emancipists  ;  hut  the  sauie  ideas  dominated  the    | 
powers  lon^  after  the  free  population  became  an  i^nputUjjit 
mdufitrial  life  of  the  Colony. 

Throughout  the    first  industrial  period,  and,  indend,   until 
later  time,    thp  spirit  of  the  <»ovnrnnient  was  thnt  nf   i^a 
fei*ence  in  every  enncern  of  soeml  life*     For  the  ^ 
the  labourer,  every  tiling  was  regulated,     Tlie  Go\ 
and  detennined   the  «|uality  of  the  provisions  coi 
ment ;  he  ma«le  grants  of  laud,  and,  in  ord€*r  to  be 
rrji|uirtHl  thuae  who  received  grants  within  its  btie 
8t»'intial  and  handsome  eilifices  tlwjroon  ;  he  efT»cU?<i 
hydaws  fnr  their  governanoo  ;  he  servrjd  «>ut  laiuK 
tr»  hi5i  subjects  like  a  trad* 
adjusted  t«»Ils,  forry  dues,  an*  i 
matters,  r.   he  gath*  r*.U  ti 

and  Bupp^  in  out  of  the  pr. 

collected  at  tht^  [tmL     To  the  labt>urer  le 
wnge  ;  fn>m  the  labourer  he  sought  lot 
tlir  price  of  hii*  loaf  or  his  pound  of  ment.     Ihia  v, 
but  seemed    in    no  w*ay  opjK>3ed    to  the    ideiw*   of  ,; 

colonist,  prcjpcrly  scj  called,  was  looked  upon  soniQwhAl;  in 
an  intruder. 

During  the  whole  of  the  first  period  the  Qoverzuneot 
employer  «jf  labour  ;  indeed,  in  the  earliest  yr        ■* 
AmongHt  individu/ils,  the  military  otScer?*  wet' 
and  to  them  were  made  over  a  numlxT  tjf  pn^ 
large  area  of  c<mntry  wan  <dHrtre*l  and  eiilti\*at^l, 
tuent  KUf)plied  assigned 


Hotni  r 

witi 

,  nnfl  tbr  f 

on. 

u 

hi'..'    . 
these, 

t 

If 

an 
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Dt  large;    ;uh  u,  gt'ew  in  iuiportAnce*   the  Ciovi^nn^r 

tu  promulgate  Uws  fur  t}w  regulation  o£  thp  rela* 

fjiloyer  atid  eiupli^yed.     These  were  varied  hum  time 

^Vtir  in  such  jv  degree  aa  to  mitigate  the  labourer'i?  lot. 

Bg  lalKiur  were  all  eoneeivt*tl  in  the  spirit  of  the  primal 

litjod  work  a  punishment^  the  life  of  mnn  a  warfai*e, 

holow   n  prnhation  t«i  he  s|>eiit  in  wcfai'incss  and 

Brai  Orders  ifesue<l  during  th«>  firs*t  thirty  years  were 

callous  even  when  their  piiji-isionft  were  franie<I 

to  tlie  l>ond  {:»opulation»   but  tbey  were  no  whit 

'  considerate  when  they  souglit  to  regulate  the  conditions 

operatiuri5  of  free  lah*>ur.     The  hours  of  toil  were  estali- 

no  txmder  scale.    A  day's  work  for  stacking  and  (tarrying 

I  at  from  5  o  clock  in  the  morning  until  7  o'clock  at  night., 

100 rs  for  ffxid  and  rest,     Tl)e  wages  to  be  paid  for  various 

ir  were  alM:»  arbi!  '        "       Id  a  laboui'er 

more  tlian  tin  to  work  for 

was  to  W  net  in  iUl<  iiU^kti  lor  tv  id  one  night 

Tenet*,  and  for  a  second  or  continu-  il  he  wan  to 

Jty  of  tliree  montlis'  hard  lalxmr.    If  a  master  paid  more 

ftt<Hl  rata*  he  w;i3  to  l>e  imprisoned  for  ten  fiaya  withfiut 

^y  a  tine  of  X5,     No  pei^on  wna  allowed   to  take  w<irk 

i,  if  a  freeman,  produce  hiii  certificate,  or,  if  a  )>ondman, 

nv^.   Fur  the  infringf-ment  of  this  regulation  the  p^^nalty 

employer  v  -       ♦'it-  of  X^,  and  28*  6d.  for  each  day  on 

labourer  wa^  f  with  more  tlian  double  this  fine  in 

be  mnploymeiif  ni  n  Ixmdman  ;  and  for  his  shai^e  la  the 

Hiurer  Wii^  alto  punished     The  harljouring  of  a  runaway 

penalty  4*f  six  months'  hard  lalwiur  <  lan, 

.hea,  with  other  punishment,  if  tht*  >  .vere 

kibe  freo  Ubourer,   who  was  generally  an   emancipated 
'  scrvere.     His  hours  of  labour  were  long,  and  hi^  pa}' 
neoturate  with  hi*  day's  toil,   varying^  according  to 
20»,   to  30a.  a  week  without  ration^t.       Agricultural 
ptdd  £4  iur  clearing  and  hoeing   for  com  an  acre  of 
ere,  for  sawing  100  feet,  7s.,  and  for  splitting  100 
In  1796   the  sum   paid  for   making  a  pair  of  lK>ot& 
'  m  entity  6a-  ;  and   for  a  gown,  5s.  ;  ciirpcnters   received 
aronif  *?l».  a  djis  '  1  the?^  were  con- 

In  1814  :>  r  price  for  felling 

Rl-  Kb,   p-  i'--   r:M-M-        ^ 

Vbnuh  ■>'■"]  ■' 

tor 


'  lionr«  a»d  other  trork  in  lik^  proportion. 


i  lan^ 
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Tbe  annual  expense  of  a  connct  to  the  Goveriuneiit  w-.-  -v 
or  £40  ft  year,  including  mtiuns  ;   and  this  tl»«*  niast<': 
upon  assignment  of  prison  Ialx)ur.     If,  however,  the  * 
taincd  a  prison er*8  services^  he  was  free  to  work  for  L 
o'clock,  and  all  that  hv  could  earn  "on  his  own  hands  "1 
property.     By  general  orJf^r^  a  prisoners  reniunerati 
fixed  at  1 8.  [ter  day  ;  *but  it  is  probable  that  skill' 
to  work,  found  thc^  inducement  more  protitahh?  t 
Tlie  lot  of  th«  pri»ioner,  therefore,  w^as  in  8«»ni<^  t> 
that  of  the  fiM?e  lubourerj  who  w  aa  coinjielliHl  to  cl< 
j^lf.      In   thtMie  early  days  of  paucity  of  labour   it   wiw  ettsnoniAf?  < 
permit  the  soldierfi  to  engage   tfieniKelvp^  during  th«   Karr^tC 
and  a  genenil  order  Uaiitt?d   the  remuneration  ti^   h<t  paid  to 
tAy  158.  currency  per  week,  or  I  bushel  of  wheat  p(*r  acr»^  *'-- 
the  worker's  option.     A  transgression  tif  this  order  "wa* 
fine,  and  in  the  event  of  any  soldier  demanding  more 
lation   amount  he  was  summoned   l^efor^e  the  neai'eat 
answer  for  his  conduct. 

This  regulation  of  prices  by  law  was  strictJy  in  ftretirdan<ip  \ 
ideas  of  the  times,  the  object  aimed  at  being  U)  eimurt-  <  i% 

of  cheap  lalx)ur,  and  incidentally  to  protect   the  lain 
on  the  part  of  the  master      Its  pnncipal  eflect   v\ 
worker  from   recovering  in   the  Courts  a  greater  j 
than  waK  stipulated  in  the  schedule,  whereas  the  moment  it 
int-erest  of  the  employer  to  give  better  terms  he  would  da , 
ratep  publinhed  by  the  Guvernor  referred  only  to  tht*  %'arit»i 
Wjour  pertaining  to  agricultua^  and  the  allied  pursuits, 
artiiicers,  particularly  of  such  tm  were  most  useful  in  m 
miinity»  being  much  higher.    Transportation  from  England  i 
was  maint^iined  during  the  whole  of  thiis  period,  and  read 
proportions  about  the  year  1817,  in   I'esponse  t* 
for  hdmur  to  carry  on  the  agriculture  of  the  con 
the   mimeri>U8  public  workR   inaugui'at<>d    • 
VoluTitnrv   iTnmi£rr«rtion  almost   entir*>ly  c^ 
trn-  1,  it  was  in  many  wa\ 

Go\  ,  far  as  to  prohibit  any  j 

the  <_V»luny  wiio  could  not  |>n>ve  that   he   wa^    , 
prf>perty  to  enable  him  to  establijih  hinwelf  i-n  b 

Wages  were  paid  partly  in  numey  and  i 
*?tudying  the  condition  of  industry  somt>  ct>ii 
the  question  of  ratiotiu.  These  at  fintt  com 
Vieef,  maisw^,  and  split  peas;  but  they  w<  i 
motiification  according  to  the  condition  of 

duri  '  'ity.      Such   III* 

net  urreuc«  of  y^ 

famine,  htui  to  he  autieipated  tii  m  04ony  ik}|^ 
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^Bn  im)x>rtatioiis,  iii  dftys  when  ships  visited  the  settlement 
^pintervals,  and  pnispects  of  protitiiblt*  tradiu;*  had  uot  yet 
^manifest.  The  fiwt  that  supplies  \v«*rri  not  sooner  obtaitied 
hffl]  of  the  country  was  ptolmhly  the  result  of  ignorance  rather 
for  when  knowledge  was  gained  the  diJilcultie^  in 
iiing  breadstulfs  considerably  diminished. 

Klacc^uarie  continued  the  rates  of  remuneration  authorised 
resiiors,  but  hi*  directed  that  maj^tern  should  jvtiy  their 
let*vants  a  yearly  sum  of  i^lO  for  a  man  and  £7  for  a  woman, 
thfl  Vftlu«>  of  slops  allowed,  or  X7  for  a  man  and  £[)  I  Oh*  for  a 
hen  clothing  was  supplied.  The  whole  teridency  of  the  regu- 
jBpod  upon  lah<jur  was  to  allow  the  average  free  lalxjurer  to 
^Bweek  in  addition  to  rations,  or  20s.  a  week  wht^re  rationB 
!H)pHed.  As  already  remarked,  there  is  abundant  contem- 
itiiuony  that,  in  spite  of  the  severe  penaltjen  of  the  law,  the 
JHrere  nnt  adhei*e<l  to,  for  the  settlers  ordinarily  had  to  give 
^Brmrers  infusing  ernplo^'nient  at  the  laxtnl  ratMs. 
^Briees  nf  some  few  articles  during  the  first  twenty  years  of 
^gtB  given  below  ;  and  although  lalxmrers  in  receipt  of  3*.  a 
I  purchase  few  uf  thi*  commodities  mentioned  at  the  opc^D 
\y  would  probalfly,  under  the  neoest^ity  of  accepting  the  barter^ 
)f  the  e<jurifcry^  be  compelled  to  take  tiiem  in  payment  for  their 

iL»tauding  that  by  special  regulation  it  wtw  ordained  that 
a  to  bt!  paid  in  sterling  money  or  in  wheats  at  Uie  uption 
btt 


tbuabcl 
'bmJiel 


Salt  pork,  per  lU  . 
Rice,  per  Ih 


.h 


Potitoes,  per  lb, „.,  ,  0    i\ 

MoiBt  »ugar,  per  lb. 1     6 

Soap,  |>cr  lb 1     0 

Eggs,  per  dozen ^  to  3a. 


thf^  average  market  rates,  but  prices  werdi 
I  ;  for  example,  wheat  sohl  in    1^17  at   2r>3," 
Mule  maize  touched  IGs.  in  some  other  years.     Fre«h  meat 
itifub  H;4   the  GGvernor«  were  afraid  of   destroying   the 
ttoek,  and  ^lacquarie  at  one  time  actually  attached  the  penalty 
ru,.  .I.^jctruction  of  the  wild  cattle  found  at   tlie   **Cowpas- 
n,  id  though  these  cattle  were  afterwards  killed,  as 
t-iiat  they  might  deteriorate   the   breed  of  stock.     The 
lat  all  times  encouraged   to  keep  pigs  ;   and   they   must 
American  whalers,  even  in  tJic  earliest  tinaes^ 
hi  Port  JacAiicin  for  a  «uj>plv. 

-■  '■       '       '      .:■     ■•  ^,*  with  il'  F 

II  the  c.^^  1 

Uf  t*ad  iMuiiMiilatU  oi  lW  Euat  India  Company. 
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The  local  values  of  the  coins  circulating  111  the  settlement  pr 
the  arrival  of  Govenior  Macquarie  were  as  follow  :^ — 


£    8.  d. 


2 

0 

11 

0 

0 

u 

9 

e 

17 

a 

B 

0 

Spaniah  dollar  0 

Rupee,,..,,. 0 

Dutch  guilder   ..,,......  0 

Eiighsh  ahillxDg    ,....,.,,  0 

A  copper  com  uf  1  oz. , . .  0 


2 


Guinea ,.,.,.  1 

Johanna , 4 

HAlf-joc 2 

Bacftt  0 

Gold  mohur   ,, 1 

Pagoda    ,,........,....  0 

These  currency  values  were,  however,  subject  to  considerable 
ation,  and  there  was,  moreover,  a  great  divei'sity  in  the  nominal  "vtiIih 
set  upon  the  Spanish  dollar  at  one  and  the  same  period.  Lahountl 
rarely  Haw  this  coin  ;  they  were  paid  for  their  work  in  goods  Jl 
aionop<dy  values,  and  their  remuneration  eonsist-ed  chiefly  of  rum,  dM 
pnce  of  which  was  determined  by  the  importers,  who  saved  them^H 
frc»m  competition  by  a  mutual  agreement  as  to  prices,  entered  into  i 
1797,  by  which  they  were  bound  neither  to  underbuy  nor  und^^-*^''  '^^ 
another.  The  goods  purchased  by  the  otHcers  from  speculati% 
were  paid  for  in  wheat  receipts,  in  paymaster's  notes,  and  m 
dollarn.  It  was  tft  prevent  the  depletion  of  silver  currency 
Governor  Macquarie  in  1813  adopted  the  expedient  of  strikii 
centre  out  of  the  dollar,  and  using  the  *'duoip  "  U*  denominate  a 
of  the  value  of  the  original  coin,  which,  Imwever,  still  jK^ssed  cu: 
a  convenient  denomination  of  tlie  value  of  58.  Private  soldiera^ 
for  many  years  were  paid  in  pence,  were  unable  to  trade  with 
shippers,  as  copper  coin  was  token  mnney^  wliich,  if  its  expjrt  had 
allowed — as  it  was  not — wouhl  have  had  an  actual  value  of  hatt 
current  rating.  The  disiibility  of  the  private  soldier  to  buy  in  tki 
market  was,  however,  altered  on  Governor  Bligh's  arrival,  for  hi* 
their  pay  in  paymaster's  bills  similar  to  those  i-eceived  by  the  of 

The   currency  continued  very  much  in  the  unsatisfactory  coi 
described  imtil  the  growing  business  of  the  country  allowed  of  the 
ing  of  a  bank.     The  pmposal  to  establish  a  local  bank  had  been' 
ivside  in  1812  by  Lord  Liverpool,  who  informed  the  Governor  tl 
tcj  the  value  of  £10^000  wuuld  be  sent  from  India,  in  order  to 
Coli)ny  over  its  currency  ilifficulties.     This  n^mittanoe,  howcvi 
from  satistietl  the  needs  of  the  c<uiun unity,  aud  the  Bank  of  New 
Wales  was  opened   for  business  on  the  8tli  April,  LSI  7.     Its 
amounted  to  ^20,000^  di^  ide<l  into  200  shares.     The  bank  was 
porated  under  a  regtdar  chaiier,   and  its  aflairs  were  contrtit 
a  president  and   six   directors.     Its  paper  soon  became  the  \x 
circulating   medium   of   tlie   Colony,    and    business   was   done 
discounting  of  bills  of  sliort  date,  and  Ln  the  advance  of  money  on 
gage  securities.     Government  pajinents  for  pixi visions  purchased 
continued  to  be  njitde  with  receipts  from  the  Ommisssiry,  which, 
taken  into  the  office,  were  oonsolidat^^d  by  VhHs  on  the  Kings  Ti 
Captains  of  vessels  purehiising  provisions  in  the  Colony  drew 
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men* ;  while  the  oomtu«reiiiJ  transaotiotiA  of  tJie  tnhabitfuitii 
EonntlaeteiJ   in  currency  dolUn^   cupper,   tnw3psmeti*8  ducket^  nnd 
fjf  the  IWik  of  New  8<mth   Wales.     Ji  in  a  peculiar  fa4?t, 
»riatic  (4  rhi>  peri<xl»  thai  n  debt  of  more  than  X300  was  regmtled 
1  honour,  in  consnrjucucc  of  the  ahuse  of  the  privilege  of  appeal 
ll«»cal  courts  t*»  the  Kitig  in  ('ounciL 

^  lHajor-Oenertd  LachUii  Macquarie  t^ntert^il  ujHin   the  go\  t^ru- 

"be  Colony  on  t\w  Int  Junuiiry,  1810,  the  pnpuljition  rminlxM'ed 

knKiiiK.     The   s*»ttU'r»vent  was    hounded    on    the   north,    west, 

b;^  th«  Blue  Mountains,  beyond  which  no  one  liud  then  hecn 

Bnritrate,  though  several  attcmptis  to  do  ro  had  br^en  luadc,  and 

general   opinion  that   farther   than   60  inilea  away  no  laiid 

ble  ff^r  tillage  was  likely  to  >x^  found.     Alonf?  the  sea  the  Colony 

led  from  Port  Stephens  to  Jervis   Bay»  a  distance  of  aV»out  105 

t  mild  it  Wi48  oimtidently  i^t^ated  that  beyond  these  lulets  settlement 

not  expand,   the  gn»uiid  actually  in  cultivation  amounting  to 

moro  than  '21,000  acrea,  together  with   74,000  acres  dcvotetl  to 

Macf|uari»?  B  t<*rm  of  office  was,  however,  brightened  by  the 

uful  prwsuiffc  of    Ulaxland,  Ijaw.^on,  arul  Wcntworth   to  the  jilaina 

id  the,  1 1  and  the  sub.sequent  discoveries  of   new  areas  for 

*t,  V  lly  diflftipated  the  idea,  long  entci^iincd,  that  the 

iild  €tia.se  t«i  exi«t  should  the  support  it  received  from  the 

surv  l»e  withdrawn. 


.Skcond  Tniiitstpljal  Period,  LS21-183H, 

period  of  the  induct ilal  history  of  the  Colony  begin*  with 

Ktitiiptiou  (if  olhce  by  Majoi^tieneral  8ir  Thouian  Brisbarje  at  the 

5  of  the  year  1H21,  and  iiicludeit  the  tvlmiuist ration  of  Lieu  tenant* 

Darlin^r  from  the  close  of  the  year  1825  to  that  of  I8HU  antl 

Richard  Bourke  frotn  the  close  of  the  year  1831  to  that  of  1837. 

nf  th*"»  settlement  was,  during  the  whole  of  the  period,  eon- 

lly  beiit.:         '       d,     Tn    1823  Allan  Cunningham  found  a  procti* 

rdote  Pandora's    Pass    to    the    rich    Livei-ponl    Plains, 

year  Lieutenant  Miller  fonned  at  jMoreton  lUy 

h  afterwHrdn  became  the  capitnl  of  Que«?ii»laritt 

joujjiey  of  ex[iiuralIou  by  Major  ]\litchell  to  the  north 

of  New  South  Wales  was  entered  upjn  in  183 L     The 

nch  in   n^sults,  and  mlded  greatly  t»t  the  knowledge  of 

es*>urc<*s.     The  unlocking  of  territory  had  an  emphatic 

ho  development  of  the  ecjuntry*^  industries,  &ii  settlement 

t?,..   Iw  ..lu  i.f   the  explorer^  and  tendetl  to  provoke 

ii^th   speculati»rs  a  great  deal   of  whose 

'  'TT  station  propei*ti<^. 

»d  did  not  depart  to  any  appreciable 
i<  r  I  III?  pniviflion^  of  a  regulation  issued 
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on   tliO   I7t.h  tJuly,  1828,  ««»r\^nts   iiP'4-»i'iinrr  <„ 

nbjjenting  tlieniselves  from  their  eTi»[ 

irate  to  tlie  common  ga*>l  or  tl  -    '  ,m   v^.f; 

^xce«tliiig  BIX  or  three  luoutha  ly,  with 

due? ;  and  stirvauta  spoiling,  tlesti\»}itig^  <>r  !•» 

to  pay  double  the  value  of   the  article  irijut 

of  Wing  committed  to  gaol  f<»r  a  term  of  fruui  <>. 

the  other  hamlf  a  Beiniint  luwl  reminly  agnin,*.!  nv 
I  to  the  extent  of  six  montli.s'  wages  and  * 
fjgervice.     Aiiy  {:»erMon  who  rmpl<»vrf}  a 
I'liahlt!  to  a  fine  of  from  Xfi 

ftggriev^ed  and  half  to  the  I 

lation  was  e\'en  more  repi*e&sive  in  its  character^  m 
11m  comparative  scarceiiess  of  free  lalwjur  i\xi*\ 

it  oommanded  ehi^w   forcibly  the  urvpnjfitaibie  ri 

whi«h,  Uiough  available*  for   littln   abovi*   th*^  c«'.- 

eom«4  considerable  time  a  drn^  in  the  market,     Thi^  "n^Jii 

•case  duri         *       n'riori  of  « 
ithe  adni  i  of  8ir  'I 

fore,  wan  iiarU  hct  to  provit 

on  it«  hand^,  the  number  < 

the  arrival  of  transpurtw  itmn  the  Uiu 

Ctovenunent  to  dispose  of  this  labour,  it  \\ 

ha\'ing  an  oixler  from  the  Englitsh  autlmritii' 

by  pledging  himself  to  (»mploy  twenty  bond   .  . 
^  2^000  aci'es.     There  were,  indoed»  iugtances  of 

quantity  of  land  even  without  such  an  order,  iiin 

to  relieve  the  Government  of  the  expenne  <d  mm 

and    in    1826    the    weekly    Hum   of    3r.    Od.,    venvru    i.ud^ 

DectimlKtr,  1821,  payable?  to  the  Government  ad   bim  lor  < 

artisan^    was   abolished.       Assi 

Jl  device   adopted    by   tlie   Gc* 

brmd  poptilation  with  oa  little  outiay  .  ij  < 

Miwrty,   not  5o  mnch    with    tbo   r  ifw  of 


i<iovernmeni.      The   conimuai   immigration   ot    t 
(rapidly  utted   up   tht*  HUpply  of  jiitFiii^ii  lUb-   n.  rv 
'ivrmH  wert*  almtidunt^d,  and   the  pi^ 

*    ot'cnipan^     ''■-^•'^"*-'     ■ "" 

ijor  ihv 
nd  ini[H»fi- 
«ult  of  the 


wa^  *M;a4^uaii^y  fCf^Mt  «^ii 
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this  I) ♦*.'.!  rif  t»uiiilu  ..u  .♦morcf<3tit  oocoftionH  that  gave  rise  to  tlit* 
»<tf  ai£i  h  began  to  take  effect  in  1832. 

ule  IK   tiit^   ,11  tii,  '  vun«HiiiL\  and   political   literature  of  this 
loorislttntly  insisting  u|hju  the  growing  di^jproportiou  bwjtwoeri 
cbise  in  the  Colony,  particulurlj  capitaliKt^  who  had 
[iml  pursaitfi,  ami  the  lahouring  closii,  whose  a«5(i stance 
I  iiecciasjiry  in  the  eflbrt  to   reiUiEe  return 8  ;    and  induce- 
description  wore   held  out  to  the  ajB^cultural  pea&antry 
Kingdom   to  iMiiigrato  to  the  «nuthern    proinihcil  laud. 
1 4jf  the  immigration  comuuttees  ai^e  partieulary  i nt*: rest i tig, 
\  the  iichemeti,  uiory  or  lews  practicable,  advanced   by  philan- 
(kni^ihletetirs  for  the  coloni^Jitiou  of  the  country.     Tlie  dtssiro 
I  cdieap  lu.hour  wast  not  the  only  influenoe  at  work  in  the  piio- 
\  immigration  ;  there  was  riiao  an  earnest  wish  on  the  part  of 
cure  population  of  desirable  types  in  order  to  develop  the 
^0f  tfv        -  *T.y^  j^tl  on  the  part  of  others  to  atford  relief  to 
of  the  United  Kingdom.     Judgin*;  by  a  report 
dtiee    01    immigraDt   meelianic^i,    black j^mtthK,    carpentera, 
inem,  atonamaaons,  stoiiecuttenty  and  ahoemakorn  i^a^tly  found 
^t ;  while  for  all   kinds  of  field -labourers,  bubh  hands,  dairy 
Uurds,  and  shearerw,  tJie  demand  \v  as  very  ettrong. 

tion  of  a  system  of  assisted  iniuiigration  marked  a  vast 
ideas  oi  the  gov^erniug  powei*s  since  the  dep/irture  of 
Hfir  Miu'quarie.      Under  his  regime,  not  only  was  no  eneourage 
Dii    to  intending  emigrants  from   Enghind,   but  they   wore 
iiftoouraged.     Thia  change  of  policy  woh  duo  to  the  ejcp&nd- 
l^..t  ii..»  opening  up  of  new  territory  bad  on  men's  minds. 
my  wa8  shut  in  by  the  barrier  of  the  Blue  Monntaina 
as  n  jt<9stable  to  keep  it   mainly  a  penal  settlement ;  but  with 
id  the  wis&tern  plains  all  hope  of  doing  this  complet^dy 
•f  a  pajsis/ige  fmm   Kngland  or  Ireland  ren* 
lies  to  make  their  way  to  the  Colony,  the 
ot  p.i^viiig  iJ»   h*junty   for   immigrants   of  a  cert.ain   clas**  wa8 
Hfiwpver,    t\if  nnrnher  of  inechaTjirs   brought  out  doe& 
liounty  V  tl>ly  of  most  ad- 

l^inywljo  '  bring  out  their 

childreu.     There  was,  however,  h  iDcntioDetl, 

uon4>junty  imniignints  ;  but  it  i^  :.      iy  that  lhe»e 

mffchanics  or  labourers.     They  were  priiicipally  rnter- 

I  small  meaiDi,  anrl  profejjsional  persons  anxious  to  practise 

in  thi?  Colony,  or  failing  thaU  to  turn  their  hand  to 

•  tary  of  Stat.e  for  the  Colonioft,  being  iinpreiised 

. '  '       '  "   ;  ■    ■     ■  ^*  '       •.  Kcn 

ro- 
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the  setting  aside  uf  a  portion  of  Ute  revenue  arising  framl 
of  Crown  hinds  as  a  fnnd   from  whieh  adviiuces  rnigbt  U  i 
way    of    loan,    to   a^ist   in  paying   the   c;xprns«'«    "^   ^Im^ 
(iesirablo  |)et*sons.     From  tliis  time  forward  it    i 
i^egnrd  the  I'evenuc  derived  from  the  &ate  <*f  Ct">>ii 
not  a  pai't  of  the  income  of  the  Colony,  but  a  resen «?  i*v« 
puqMise  of  meeting  the  annual  extiense  of  bringing  to  ihr*  i 
grant  Ijibour,  of  wlileh,  for  long  yt?ttrs,   it  was  bo  Ri>r«lr 
iJ531    it   was   estimated   that    tlie    nnenue  acci  i 
during  the  ensuing  year  would  Vie  X10,UU0,  and 
thifi   amount  towards   tins  encouragement  of   th« 
married  females  was  sanctioned  by  the  British  ; 
ever,  a  re^ctnation  to  the  effect  that  no  other  a\\ 
derived  from  the  saleB  of  land  in  New  8oulh  \N 
until  the  expense  of  ^10,000  should   be  Ut^uidated. 
bated  to  each  female  immigrant  was  £8 — half  the  e»tii.,.^.^^ 
passage  out,  the  other  half  being  made  u])  by  the  imc 

In  the  case  of  the  funds  proving  deficient,  a  pn  t 

feinalcjs  immigrating  in  company  with  their  fjimil 

unattached.     It  was  subsequently  recommended  limt  h 

of  mechanics  should  alno  be  assisted  with  «dvancf*a  to 

emigrate,  and  agricultui'al  lalnMirers  were  4\f 

those  to  whom  it  was  considered  advisable  t" 

loan  as  an  instalment  of  the  pasKagi*- money  t< 

however,  nnderwent  certain  changes  from  tim 

amount  of  the  land  fund^  the  need  for  labour, 

private  settlers.     In  1835  bounties  were  ottered    t 

cixpense  of  the  passage  of  immigrants,  to  such  Kr; 

ihemseh^es  with  their  intmdnetion.     These  m? v 

ried  mechanic  or  farm  servant  and  his  wife»  i 

exceeded  30  years,  to  £5  for  each  of  their  chiMinTi  \\\ 

exceed  twelve  months  ;  and  included  £15  for  an  unma 

tween  15  and  30  yeai-s  of  age,  and  £10  for  an  uniumrrietl' 

uuile    farm-servant    between    18   and    25  year«  nf  m^'.     S^fc 

the  system    of   assisted    immigration   wat*    (i- 

but    the  principle   of   introducing   rtind  la)- 

jiingln  women,  and  skilled  arti:  Uiy  maiittjuii«ii  i 

the  whole  of  this  period  after  it  .      ^t^« 

Under  the  regulations  by  which  prisonerB  wpit* 
were  forbidden  to  give  their  servants  rr-nilio-  uu^^     1« 
known  that  there  were  employers  of  asa^ 
wageK,  and  that  printeni,  for  inntance,  r 
mid  even  more  per  wei^k  nn  ac5Count  of   • 

r-:-r-r       -nn    tliat'llir';^    -V    .r^    .,-,- 1   '    -,  -    ,- -  ^ 

I  h«,  and  * 
liic  pi  inters,  howov^,  luxautamca  t 
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Srst  years  of  Briftljane's  administration  was,  for  artisans 
B,  froui  5«,  to  7p.  per  day  without  mtions ;  and  for 
ers  in  1^28  fnnn  £"20  to  X30  per  annum  with  nitionSi 
.  reven  £iiO.  In  tho  towns  especially,  artisans,  such  asi 
IJ  at  this  time  earn  oOs.  per  week,  but  wlieelwrighta  and 
invinl  tthont  36s.  per  week,  and  unskille^I  labourers  from 
|r  dic^m.  Quarrymen  appear  to  have  been  in  Hpeciaii 
their  ]al>our  has  been  recorded  as  worth  1  Os.,  and  cvea ' 
fM.T  day,  though  the  last-mentioned  amounts  mus^  have 
^^ly  in  8|)ecial  canies*  Compositoi^s  could  obtain  from  358, 
Hk  ;  hut  clerks  and  profejisional  men  had  few  opportunities 
^Bloynit*!nt  In  1H30,  when  the  jK>pulation  had  incr«ised  to 
^Brvices  of  artisans  of  various  classes  apjiear  to  have  lieen 
midy  and  for  some  years  afterwards  every  <le8cri|>tion  of  labour 
nk  df^mand,  although  the  rt^muneration  of  skilled  mechanics 
unalterfKl.  The  following  statement  shows  the  average  wages 
ig  the  period.  Tt  is  probable  that  common  labourers  did  not 
I  than  from  4h.  to  5*1.  per  week  with  I'ations  and  lodgings, 
Miics  of  the  highest  qualificaiiouj*  did  not  average  more  thaa"^ 
sek  the  year  round,  Where  no  quol^itions  are  given  in  this 
ing  tallies  no  reliable  information  is  available. 


Per  day^  wdhoui  hoard  and  hdfjimj, 
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'    i     '        iUlx  peritxl  of  the  Colony's  liistory 
II   £20  to  £30  per  annum,  and  of  a 
at  £20  |>er  Anjuim.     A  ploughman's  remuneration 
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The  Governor,  true  t«  the  traditions  of  his  oftier',  sntiir^t  tA 
figours  of  n  seasou  c»f  drtjuglit  Uy  a  general  tml**r,  <  I 
l>et\  1H2H,  in  wliich,  with  the  vit:«\v  uf  pnablin^'  tI 
tueet  tlie  fJemiiiids  iif  the  ptililict  »ind  nf  keepjji 
ti«  far  AS  the  means  «»f  the  (.riivernment  woulu  j*.  ..i.^.,  r.* 
jutentlon^  until  the  eiisuLnj;  crf>p  should  be  uvuihilih*,  uf 
auction  side  a  iK>nion  of  thf^  wheat  iu  the  public  htorri*  lU 
Rive  market  tluy,  in  h>ts  of  24  busJielt*  each,  for  tbr  luam 
the  sniiiU  tlealei's.     ThevSe  sales  were  to  \m  conductfxi  for  I 
an<l  the  pi-otit,  if  any*  after  defraying  th«?   cost   of  the 
AMirgeH  incurred  by  the  Goveniment  in  procuring  it» 
pnated  to  n  fund  for  tlie  supply  t4)   poor  Rettlen*  <>f  it 
cattle  at  this  time  were  ijutitixl  at  £rl\  jier  head,  w» 
at  Ifis.  each,  female  Limbs   at  X2,  and  owe«  at 
1^*^34  wheat  fell  as  low  rus  *,h,  per  bu8h€?l,  and  rest?  in  tJir*  in 
year  as   high  fu^   14s.     Prices  were,  however,  f<ubject   to 
lion,  particularly  MitU regard  to  tlujse  articles  which  w#*n>  j 
in  the  country.     Hie  long  ali^ence  f»f  a  ship  fn^T1'  *  '- 
frtnn  the  Isle  of  France  with  sugar,  Bometimps  i 
price  of  ihes^e  articles  of  from  100  to  200  per  eenl,,  t*  u, 
arriv^iil  f»f  the  vessel   by  a  n»lapse  to  on  Unary  prices 
was  sold  at  f  mm  7d.  to  8d,  jier  2'lb  loaf,  and  flou 
per  100  lb.     In  1835  beef  was2fJ,per  IK,  sugar  IV 
In   times  of  fl<xxl  or  drought  flour  han  been  Jcno^ 
X50  per  ton  ;  and  wheat  from  Van  Dienjen's   L  !i( 

an  £[   per  bushel  in   1828.     In   1834  the  price  t 
100  lb.,  and  the  reputed  2  lU  loaf  s<ild  at  8d,  ;  k 
buwhel  ;  beef,  by  the  quarter,  1  Jd.  |)er  lb, ;  mutton,  hy  Uiaj 
per  lb.  ;  |>ork  and  veal,  3.Jd. ;  sidt  becf»  2jd.  :  bat'»»i»    ^^ 
from  lOs.  to    12s,  per  cwt  ;  tol>aoco»  Cd.  per  lb. ; 
^*dipj!»/'  TkL  ;  soap,  4gI,  ;    sidt  pork,  5d.  ;  fresh   I 
butter,  l8,  4d. ;  cheese,  6d, ;  the  41b.  loaf,  1«.  2d- 
duckg,  38.  Gd,  per  pair;  geese  and  turkeys,  I 
per  dozen.     R*i.tioti  breiid  Wiis  frecjuently  tnml' 
rye,  c^ats,  bvick- wheat,  Indian  e<n 
the  diffetvnt  chisses  of  bremJ  wer 
bn*acl/*  **  Housrh<>ld/'  and  *'  Mix^d.  ' 

Hent/tls  in  those  days  were  high.       In  1834  h*^tif«5  Iti  Sf 
on   leases  of  ten   y^-ars,    and    the   whole   e\j 
including  the  leas«>renl,  did  not  exc»*efl  X: 
HOtm  aa  they  were  cumpleteci  at  a  weekly  m. 
n^nt  of  a  house  of  two  niomi*  in  8y*lney  u  .*  fr, 
a  cottttge  of  two  ur  three  niom*  ccimiii 
housi^j;   were  KUppliiil  ^"^^    ..^*. - 
involvcHl  to  unx*t  thi.'* 
ludgiug  for  10s.   Cd*  per  we^fc,  uion^rj   Uit   -viji. 
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12s,  and  Us.,  if  wasliing  weif  iucluded*     BooU»  ahoes,  ctMitfl, 

nd  "ithtTiiriicles  ♦»£  ehitliing  apiK^ur  to  have  bocn  oxcoediiiglv  dear. 

I  (jrincipal  articles  of  mauul'.ictai'e  were  coarse  wlh>Umii   cKitlis, 

^-trc*e  liiitK,  wiilt^  caudl<^s,  louther,  boots*  aud  dmin-pipcH  and  other 

liwfvre.     The  expirt  of  wool  i*f*se  very  rapidly.     Excluding  the 

of  TttHinania,  in  lK2l  it  wiis  175,400  lb.  ;  in  1825,  324,000  lli.; 

iSiiU,  2,000,000  \h     The  surpliLs  ptwluce  »»f  the  coal-niiTiea  at 

Btle^  aftor  the  want^s  of  the  Goverrmient  pst4ii)iishinents  had  l)ecn 

wero  authorised  by  a  Gnverninent  order,  date^i  the  ^th  May^ 

ko  be  ^ohl  at  the  pit8  ti»  ihot^'  vdnhing  to  purehane  at  a  fixed  rate 

I  6d.  l^er  1*-»m*  aud  the  proceeds  of  such  saloH  were  collected  at  the 

HH   the  cargoes  came  to  be  discharged  ju  Sydney*     From  the 

Hioement  of   the  year    182^   tht*  revenue  frauj   these  sales    was 

kl  to  \n*  paid  over  to  the  Commissariat  Department  as  a   con- 

t>n  t*iwards  the  maintenance  of  the  bond  population.    The  annual 

^tii.fi  .»t  o<Mil  was  usually  aljout  4,000  tons  ;   the  mines  were  afler- 

ind  t<i  the  AuKtraliai*  Agricultural  Company. 

peritKl  I'epeated  e.tforta  were  made  to  improve  the  conditiou 

and  reduce  it  U*  a  fixed  standard  of  xterlin^  value  and 

Up  to  I82G  the  circulating'  nuKiia  were  mainly  iSpanish 

im\d  note«  iif  the  Bat»k  of  New  South  Walew  expressed  in  Sparmh 

A  (tovernment  onler,  djited  the  5th  February,  1^*23,  directed 

pnhlic  acc<iunts  should  be  kept  in  dollars  and  cent«,  aud  thia 

I  in  force  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1825.     It  continued, 

the  almost  universal  practin'?  in  the  Coh»ny  to  exprtsss 

and   HumH  in  the  first  instanci*  under  tJritiali  denomination!*, 

^reiidering  it  necc-ssiiry,  before  any  sum  couhl  be  bnmght  to  account 

ribeil  bi  the  general  order*  to  calculate  the  amount  in  doUarfi, 

itiouuveiaence  of  the  oj^e ration  wu»  further  increased  by  tho 

fcy  in  the  tioound  value  set  upon  the  dollar.    In  ordinary  bu*iiiie88 

ions  Uiis  ctJin  wa^  rated  at  as. :   in  payment  of  the  nalariert  of 

prs  at  44;*,  and  from  the   li^t  July,   IH25,  at  48.  4d.  ;  bi  th« 

to  the  military,  at  4s»  Hd. ;  and  in  the  collection  of  Colonial 

hijfhest  rate  for  which  it  was  i-eceived  by  the  latest  public 

^iiirJc  to   the   ( 'ivmnnssariat*      It  is  readily  conceivable  that  so 

}i  «^v«,t^in  must  Inive  l>oen  att-ende<l  with  j^reat  inc*>nveniencp. 

therefore,  by  the  Lords  iouei^  of  the  King's 

a*  uc"  into  the  several   •  t   uniform    currency 

'O^   and  in   furthenince  of  such   determination 

;  ,    r  money  was  sent  to  the  Commissariat    Depfirt- 

t  ytsar  l*^2»i  to  theiunountof  £50,200  ;  in  the  following  year 

ill  XIH/JIO;  and  in  1^29  to  the  amount  of  £20,000; 

yttfirfi    nu*nti«meil    11    total    sum    of   £83,410.      These 

||.  *i       ......  ;...„., J, .,...,4  }>y  private  individuals  in  England, 

|i I  1 0  to  £50,000^  f urni^lied  the  settle- 


i:niiiUiji(  uieaiuin  01  t^nti&h  com  amounting  to £130,000. 
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Nevertheless,  up  to  the  year  1829  transactions  between  indi 
continueil  to  \ye  regulated  partly  in  British  coinage  or  in  SpsniA 
at  the  dt-clared  sterling  value  of  4s.  4d.  each,  and  partly  with  n 
to  the  former  rate  of  the  dollar,  viz.,  5s.  ;  or,  to  employ  the  o 
appellation  by  which  these  two  standards  were  distinguished,  p 
"  sterling,"  and  partly  in  *•  currency."  The  tradesman's  notei 
j»eriod  were  almost  invariably  expresse<l  in  "  currency  "  denoni 
anil  the  rewaixls  offered  for  various  services  in  the  columns  of  tl 
temp<  irary  press  nominated  amounts  in  Spanish  dollars.  After  the 
of  tlie  new  coinage,  as  shown  by  contemporary  evidence,  the  ( 
Tn^asuiy  was  for  senile  time  obliged  to  issue  the  di»Ilar  at  its  d 
•iterling  vjilue  of  4s!.  4d. 

In  i'«.)nneeiion  v/ith  tlie  ijuestion  cif  the  countrj-'s  currency  it  isi 
iuir  to  note  a  general  order,  datetl  tlie  :22nd  Septemlier,  1^28,  ii 
the  (iovernnr  atuvtunceil  1il*j  willingness  to  receive  the  ring  doll 
tiumps  issueil  under  the  proclamation  of  Macqua rie  in  1813, 
icrant  ii-r  them  bills  at  the  same  rate  as  for  BritL«h  oiinontb 
Cmiinissiont.M's  of  the  King's  Treasury-,  or  to  give  in  exchan^if 
l>ritish  coin  to  the  value  of  3s.  M.  sterling  for  the  ring,  and  li. 
the  dump  :  Vmt  in  a  general  order  issuetl  in  1829,  sterling  » 
"fUiTenLV  "  issu«l  to  triH^ps  was  aliixed  to  the  French  5-franepi 
2  f nine  pieo<'.  ami  the  fnino  :  to  the  Sicilian  dollar,  or  scudo^  lb 
•  »f-foity.  ami  the  pieces  »f-twenty  ;  to  the  Spanish  dollar:  to  the 
Stat  OS  dollar  :  ant  I  to  the  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Surat  mpeei  i 
X  I'.f  eiimir;;ii  \*  *n  *  •!  h  irei'.:n  curri.'nov  s»^ms  to  have  l»een  a  very  slow] 

Thf»  ]^»  ri'"l  uthUt  notior*  was  niarke<l  )»y  considerable  merotfl 
>pH.*ulativ- iutivity.  In  l**2«i  ihn  Bank  of  Australia  was  wd 
.ivA  ::i  l^'-''2  t)ie  Savin:r<  Rank  was  e^tablisheti  by  the  Go^ 
L'  ■■.:!u*il.  th'-  !:i*ic-r  in<tituti«i!i  allowini:  interest  on  deposits  stl 
.!*  -^  I'or  .'e:u.  FfT  a!i:.uni,  with  a  division  amons  the  deposittfi 
.>'.i:i'iu<  iiit'ivst  at  tho  end  «»f  i^aoh  yoar,  Tlie  same  epoch ■ 
a!s"  ti-r  tilt*  estaV-lishmeiit  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  €o 
\vh">»*  ;!:v.i..nriaTr*  inniivnif  up*»n  thfr^  development  of  the  co0 
!!'  ■  t  a i : •  • ,'. : :  1  ■  :•  01  a  f . I vou  -a)  il -j  r.a t  ii re.  The  Aust  raliftn  Marim 
.'luv  LV'm]«.iny  was  o>Tar'HNh»^l  i:;  1**31. 

Vy  I"  rh»-  tiir.r   -f  tb.»^  adv^iu  of  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  theOl 
;:ain»''«n   -n.-j-'wen^l  t-"*  makr*  irrants  of  Crown   lands  to  [ 
vitiuaN.  ;i::.i  vharu'-s  wt-n*  fn*.}iiently  insinuate«I  of  undue  i 
T.I  call  i:    I'V  no  bar -her  woni :  and  a   retiring  iTOvemor 

reprima:iii»>i  f-^r  makiin:  a  grant  t^i  his  successt:>r.  who,  OBi 

(ioviTnii.t'r.T.  made  a  >imiiar  grant  to  his  predeceaor.     BKN 

oni»»rs  f:-..m   th»^   Colonial    ortice  dinxned  the  inti 

sy «iTen'.  w  i  1 1 1  r»^ ;^\  r»  I  t  ■»  t  lu-  d i  <[v>s;i  1  *  »i   the  Colony's 

irt*e  gnnts  wi»re  to  Iv  cutined   t«i    such 

chuP'bes.   and  other  public  institutions,  and  tlie  arir-« 

alienation  pennitt»"\i  wa>  to  l»e  by  sale  at  | 


intiodwtin^j 
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rict#ifi  Ciimpetition.     Prior  to  the  [imitation  of  the  system  of 

granta  of  land,   iniiiiigrant,s  were  entitled   to  receive  from  the 

-uaiTS  milts  of  territory  for  every  £500  of  capital  immedi- 

fur  itii  cultivation,  tu  tlie  extent  of  4  square  luiltjs  or 

t  he   limit   witldn  whicli   the  Governor   was  authorised  to 

i  U»  on«  ludividuaL    Persons  possessed  of  a  capital  less  than 

rof  all  e  f  reaching  tho  Colony^  were  for  a  long  time 

a8  t   roi'cnve  giants  of  land  ;  but  a  ftubftequent 

!nd«Hi   iliti  pti\ilc*>e   U*  theni,  »ui   well  as  to   oatives  of 

>   w»ire  of  good   character^  the   grant  in  auch  ciusett  com* 

It  100  acres  in  any  of  the  districts  which  had  been  set 

lor  u.nient  of  «uiall  farmers.      The  condition  uf  tenure 

tuiki  re)«idence   upon  the   Imid   grruited.     The   regulatioti^i  under 

I  iJic   grants  were  made    were    (jtuished    >»y   Viscount    Goderich, 

Lord    RipTini   who  set  upm   alt     unalienated    land   in  the 

•  a  minimum  price  of  5s,  per  aci'e.     With  the  institution  of  this 

law,  the  industrial  history  of  New  South  Whales  entered  upon 

|phAiM9  of  deveiopment. 


Tallin  lNi>UBTruAL  Pkbiod,  1838-1843. 

xi  |>en*Kl  in  the  induBtrial  hisk>r-y  of  the  Colony  may  he  said 

1  under  favoumble  auspices,    immigration  was  t'ncauraged 

blic  numey,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  pijpulation  within 

cased  nc*arJy  80  per  cent,   ar  at  the  rate  of   more  thjui 

year.     Settlement  in    the  soutliern   jiortions   was  gradually 

the  discoveries  mafle  by  Sir  TbnmaH  Mit4?hell  anci  others 

»wn  i>pen  to  occupation  large  are^is  of  country,  which  gave  to 

li'y..]^  <,  •  Awerful  impetus^ — an  impetus  which  was  accel©- 

the  lit  of  the  land  laws.     At  the  l>eginjiing  of  thia 

avaiiiinic  1  rown  lands  could  he   rented   under   lease  for  the 

}  year.     The  lease  was  put  up  to  public  auction  at  a  rental 

L(9ich   section    (jf   1  square   mile.      In   the   event  of  the  land 

I^Hitn   lessee   was   required   to  suiTCnder   it  on   one   month  ^ 

he  land   nut  be   sold,   the  lease  was  again  put  up  tii 

Ite  occupant  made  application  to   that  etibct  or  not  i 

{luuid   It   not   Ik5  relet  the  fact   was  t  coi-dingly.     The 

^u£u   price  of  land  was   raised  by  Act  •  i  juent  in   1842  to 

iMrn\  although,  of  course,  it  sometimes  fetched  very  high  prices 

t^  minimum  price  of  Crown  lands  immediately  operated 

L  ti|i.  ti  *  .M.J  land  salcSs  the  revenue  derived  fix>m  this  source  rapidly 

tftway  almost  to  nothing.     In   iH39  the  sale  of  Crown  landis 

"  H2  .  in   1840.   £:nr,//>e  ;  in   1841,  £90,3>^7  ;  in  1842, 

^43,  £11,297  ;  and  iji  1844,  £7,402.     It  wa:^  an  uiider. 

&l  tbe  nioDey  reoeived  from  the  sale  of  the  Crown  lamb 
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vvi  to  r^  d<;vot€rl  exclusively  to  the  pp'binotii>ii  of  iniBiigT«tion ; 
ref.I*Tii-hni':nt  oi  ih^  Colonys  !ab«'»ur  supply,  vithixit  which  cul 
•-iftsld  no*:  ii^  ^xt^^-ri'li^I  in  an  ei:{aal  ratio  with  the  acqnistion  d 
ifV  C5i[.it;ili.-Tt-  ai.fl  -r>r:l^rs  :  but  when  the  land  fond  w^as  exhaust 
•arji-i  n^-cess^irily  ^iii  f:i.i  t«»  bi»unty-ted  immigratioii,  and  Sir 
Oipr-,  in  his  arixi'^-ty  to  niiie  mnney  for  thi?  purptTfie.  embn^iUd 
'A'lzh  th«r  K/iuatt^rs  \y  iiiipi»ins:  ap»n  them  special  agrarian  kg 
'A-hioh  th «ry  0'.nsid*rr">«i  particularly  grievous  and  nnjost.  The  ] 
<i^rvf:rrif,r.  Sir  Richani  Riurke,  had  treated  the  natnral  p 
-itua^.^r^I  out^i'ie  thf?  "  l>i>un Juries  of  location"  as  ci>ninionagef 
;iVHiUV>l»-  to  all  fl»-^iriius  of  makiner  u**  **i  it  for  depasturing  the: 
Jtrid  hfrri-,  prr^vi'leri  that  it  was  not  wanted  by  permanent  aettl 
therefor'?  h*:  d^niarifir*!  from  -quatter?  making  use  of  it  oiJy  a 
Wfrfii-f-  f'—  of  £10.  To  which  was  subsequently  added,  at  the  insl 
rh*-'.*T  f>'L^torfil  lir:*rn>ees.  a  small  impt.isition  of  si»  much  a  head 
]*ftr^-i,  fiK*"ri».  anfl  cattl»*.  in  tirder  to  pn.»\-ide  ft>r  the  e:^tabli5hin* 
«-upfi«irr.  oi  ;i  borrir-r  p«»licf  for  ser\"ice  in  the  squatting  districts 
th':  riijijis  Rfirime.  as  the  r<^ venue  from  the  sale  of  land  had  faSed 
rhoacht  that  the  squatter?  omid  lie  compelled  to  o'tntribute  t 
pureha.>in^  lanrl  at  the  minimum  price,  and  thus  to  supply  fa 
inimitrration  purposes.  This  mejisure  of  the  G«>vernor  was  in 
cfiunter  effort  on  the  part  of  the  squatters  ^'^<^*  lab»»nred,  u 
successfully,  to  obtain  re;rular  leases  of  their  sqaattagea.  withii 
tenure  and  pHMjinptive  ritrht.s.  A  war  of  interests  was  thus* 
Urtween  th'*  pfistoral  and  agricultural  industries  which  took  jn 
airitation  arnl  much  I'-inNlation  to  allay. 

The  prnrtirf*  of  a^siirnini;  prison«'rs  to  selectors  ceased  ibw 
lM';rinnin'.;  of  this  peri^nl.  The  dispitch  liirectinir  Governor  B* 
'li^rontiiiue  the  >y>THTn  was  ilat«Hl  iJfith  May,  1S.S7.  and  the  stsWB 
til  an  eiicl  in  1^3S.  This  event  made  th«»  intnxluctiim  of  freeU 
almost  inijHrrativH.  unfl  It-rl  to  the  acti\-ity  in  iniuiigrati«ui  ■ 
referre<l  ti;.  A  Ma^t'T  and  Servant's  Act,  passed  during  theil 
trarion  of  Sir  ^Jeorge  (lipps,  thn'tws  considerable  light  vf 
'•on*  lit  ion*-  of  labour  durinir  the  j^eriod.  This  measure  providB 
artific^Ts,  manufacturei-s,  journeymen,  workmen,  shepherds,  W 
arifl  othf-r  servants,  who  should  refuse  to  ser\*e  the  time  d 
en;:a«,'i.iii*«iits  or  return  or  leave  any  work  uncompleted,  or  who 
absfjit  ili«*msM|vf's  fn»ni  or  refuse  to  work,  might,  u|)on  theoalh 
or  more  credible  persons,  l»e  bnmght  before  twu  justices  of  At 
and  ujHin  conviction,  iii  cases  where  the  amount  due  for  work dottt^ 
exceed  .£'.{0,  be  adjud;re<l  to  forfeit  all  or  part  of  the 
time  prrKMMH lings  were  instituted,  and  to  i>ay  a  sum  not  < 
the  amount  of  any  damage  incurred  through  neglect^  i 
cause.  In  default  of  payment,  the  offender 
commcm  gaf»l,  without  Iwiil  or  mainprize,  for  anj 
three  calendar  months,  unless  the  amoant  in '  ~ '  ~ 
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iud      MaKter^  against   whom  jmlgment   had  bepn   given  far 

oi  W4ige«c<mkl,  upiti  iion-fNiymeiit^  he  moveiJ  agdnst  by  distr«*fe> 

miu\  tor  wai4t  t»f  suHicieiit  ilistress  tHitiUl  l*e  sent  Ut  gaol  for  u 

excc?efHng  three  c/ilendar  months  it*  (lit?  chilrn  was  not  sooner 

{^^rvant^  obtaining  advances  and   afterwards  ahscondin^   r>r 

to  perfraiTi  the  work  for  which  they  Inid  l>een  engaged,  could 

nt  to  Hjaiil  for  a  t*^rni  not  e^tcofdijig  three  calendar  months,  or 

Krf»e  <»f  T'otreffinn,  with  htird  hd>our^  for  the  nazne  term  ;  and  in 

I  i-,t  W4»rkmen  there  was  no  netnl  Ut  prove  the 

>t  indentures  of  Hervioe,       Persons  employing 

v*h(j8e  rngagemenls  with  other  pt*rsiins  \\iu\  nc»t  expired  were 

tnnre  than  £2U,  nor  less  than  X5  ;  and  tlie  servant  who  oould 

I  t«»  havri  spoiled,  destmyed,  or  lost  property  was  adjudged  to 

fie  the  value  of  such  property,  and  also,  if  a  male,  conimitted 

hr  a  term   not  exceeding  threi^  calendar   moutlis*      Female 

rwere  exempt  fn^u  being  sent  to  gai>l  under  the  pnivinioni*  of 

Such  were  the  restraints  im|>oRetl  u|^H>n  Ujth  masters  and 

I,  and  »uch  the  reHtrictive  legislalion,  trnf<n'ced  with  tines  and 

cnent  with  hard  lalj*mr,  which  the  wisdran  of  our  forefathers 

«i  stimulate  the  indu»trieJ4  of  tlic  young  Cuhmy,  and  to  ensure 

)pmerit. 

»re8ting  relic  4»f  the  j>enod  is  preserved  in  the  form  of  a  hdmur 
iL  So  many  dispute-s  U8ed  to  ft  rise  between  n) aster  and  man 
g  wageti  and  coi»ditions  of  8er\  ice  tliat  it  became  cuRtomary  for 
h  and  workmen  to  have  written  agreements.  The  following  in 
I  one  «iuch  document: — **Pros8er*tt  PUins,  December*  1842. 
irsigiied,  John  (Judge,  agrt^s  to  sen^e  Mr.  Nathaniel  Ohling  a« 
irvant  on  such  work  as  may  IjC  recjuiriitl,  to  assist  as  gardener, 
t>tiii'r  work,  to  work  as  a  i^hoemaker  for  the  family  and 
iDcnt  wlien  rer|uired,  for  one  year,  for  the  sum  of  <£2r>.  <  >ne 
BOtice  to  l>e  given.  The  weekly  rations  to  consist  of  12  lb, 
J 4  lb,  bread  ;  9  lb,  mutton  or  beef,  or  0  lb.  pork  ;  U  lb. sugar; 
►  leii.  All  other  thinga  which  Jolin  ( ludge  may  requiro  are  to 
M  at'-dnst  hiin  a**  part  payment  of  hiA  wages/' 


e  was  eonipelledt  by  I'eaHon  of  lack  of  money*  tu  h*ave 

It  ui'ir  own  eflbrts   in  regard  to  procuring  labour,  v/irious 

|ir«»re  propmnded   by  whicli  a  continuous  and   cheap  wnpply 

p  rtht itii^«»d,  and   wnne  of  these   were  carried  Into  elfect.     Mr. 

I  intivKJucofl  several   shipments  of  n/itivea  from  Tanna 

L^^t-T.     UebrideH.  and   employed   them  iw  Rhepherds  ;    but  the 

kt  firoved   a  failure,  as  the  islanders  would  not  apply  them- 

f  'V         »rk.     Moreover,  the   local  legislature  interfered*  and 

riiictnuint^  what  it  regarde«l  In  the  liglitof  an  atl^^mpt 

trmie.     T"  -  ntion  of   the   colonist j^  whs, 

to  ihti   i  \  uf  procuring  labour  from 

iiidi^^  '>r  hum  Chinn,  but  imaijgralion  from  sneh  ttoari?eA  wtis 
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deemed  uiiadvisable  or  unattainable.  An  agitation  on  dk 
emplojers  anxious  to  engage  cheap  labour  from  India  was  bf 
to  bcj  quenched  shortly  afterwards  by  a  wave  of  counter-agitati 
l>art  of  the  free  labourers  of  tlie  Ci^lony.  The  b&rgest  pabfi 
ever  held  in  New  South  Wales  up  to  that  time  was  convened  i 
a'^ainst  the  introduction  of  hill  c<x)lies  from  India.  In  the  city  i 
iiK>r(?  than  4,500  signatures  were  obtained  to  a  petition  ont&bs 
preHcntatioii  to  the  Queen;  and  Lonl  Stanley,  Secretary  of  Sta 
Coloniesexpressedjunderdatp  the  29th  September,  184*3,  his ds 
of  the  project,  and  n»fused  to  it  the  sanction  of  the  Imperial  Gw 
The  Committee  on  Immigration,  in  its  rejwrt  to  Sir  Geoi^ 
stated  that  in  crmsequence  «>f  the  great  dearth  of  labour,  paitic 
pfistonil  lalMiur,  the  flock-masters  had  been  driven  to  exhai 
oxiM-rlifut  to  incHNise  the  service  derivable  from  the  nnmbn 
then  employwl.  Tliree  or  four  times  the  ortlinary  and  prop* 
sh<;ei»  hud,  it  was  i-ei)ortcd,  lx»ftn  placed  under  the  clian^e  <rf  « 
vidual  Khei»lienl,  and  many  squatters  had  been  forcetl  toAhtt 
rearing  of  lambs  in  onisequeuce  of  >)eing  unable  to  pn»videftr 
of  augmented  flcjcks.  The  demand  for  lalx)ur  of  a  |iai:tond  d 
a]jpeai*s  to  liave  been  continuous  ;  and  fresh  employer?  « 
arriving  and  iulding  their  (hmiands  for  lalx>ur  to  tliose  of  tfc»' 
settlers. 

Ai)pended  is  an  interesting  return  of  the  immigrants  wk^ 
in  New  S^mth  Wales  during  the  year  1840,  and  of  them 
whifli  they  weiv  engagetl  : — 

Mah-Hj  iKr  nnmtm,  with  rttiion*, 
£     ' 
1,(W2  Agricultural  lalwurcra     ...     Sri         54  GrooniB  and  coachmcB     - 

UHiakerH TM*  6  Millers    - 

10  HutdKT8     40         :^'>  Ploughmen     - 

•2('ook»  liT)  1  Seaman    — 

<;i  Don Hifltic  sen-ants    30       108  Shcphenls  — 

IS  Kanu  overufcTS 40  2  Shopkeepers  — 

G*J  ( lardunerH  40    ;      8  Stockmen    — 

MaleSf  jh-r  day,  inithont  ration*. 


oO  Blacksmiths   7  0 

67  Boot  ami  shoe  makers  ...  G  S 

1  lirazicr    G  S 

0  liricklayer-s     7  <► 

4  Hrickniiikcrs  7  0 

19  Cahiuct-makors 7  C 

K\  CaiiK'ntcrd  and  joiners...  8  0 

i)  CiMJiiers    (i  8 

7<'umcTs  (5  0 

7  Kncini'cr.s    10  0 

1  Fruncli- polisher G  8 

3(J  Manoiis    7  o 

'i'i  Mill  and  whechvriglits...  G  8 

2  Miners 5  0 


I  Nailer — 

24  Painters  and  gUzien  ^^ 

4  Plasterers   ..^ 

I  Plumber — 

11  Printers 

6  Qaarrymen  .... 
13  Saddle  and  han 
13  Sawyers   

3  Shipwri^ti  ^ . 
41  Tailor*. ^ 

<j  TimmitlM  ^.^ 

9TanMn  .... 

2Uf 
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Dk.  ... 


£  £ 

14         17  Kitchen-mnids  ..**..,...,»  14 

.-    20         ]J                laicU......^.. 2t> 

!8           -                 ^e»   . IS 

14          14  Miiiiiurs     .........  ..,    , 2() 

IG    I     Hii  Nuraery-govemeaflea 20 

15    I  l3«Nur»e-raauU  10 

^  an^  rttH*»r  towTi*?  it  wim?  eust<mmr)'  to  hire   workmmj   tm 

tUoir  own  concern  ;  hut  i>  - 

al   workers  ijpnern.ll>%  hut  lii 

btB  and  either  artisfLns  worf!  lixlged  and  rationwi 

_       P  scale.    At  the  beginning  af  the  jHE^Hod,  t'arpt*uter», 

8hipw^ri;L,'hU,  whef»lwri|^ht«,    cuhuiet-maken?,   pfunsberi 

lluvrnmti  makers  and  KhuemakLns  ctjuld  earn  from  5s.  t(i  8*i. 

I'ktn^  nviirseent,  gardt^nors,  and   wtxilsorters  vannug  rate^ 

ki  £70    pT    annum,   t<>g«thcr    with    lodging    and   rationi* ; 

m,  Ktooknimi^  shepherds  and  briokmakers,  iVim  XI 5  Uj  £<35 

jimd  ration.'i ;  and  lah4>urer&  from  £\t)  t4>  X25  widi  lodging 

the    rat/«w  of   wage^    l>eing   regulated    according   Ui  tht* 

the  workriion. 

_    re  wiis  u  great  inereaae  in  wag6i},  an  ortliiiary  mechanic 

to  «^aru  from  8h,  to  1  *2s.  per  day,  and  a  farm  lalj<jurer  frum 

with,  of  course,  a  hut  U>  live  in  and  hin  rations  ;  but   «<» 

wages  w*en»  uonoerm«d    their  increase  w*is   Ciiincident 

thr  price  of  provtKioriH.      In  thr  year   1840  contrmponiry 

ounces  wages  as  being  very  high  ;  shepherds,  for  instance^ 

£50  U>  £40  a  y«*ar  and  mtions  ;  lAlK>ur«?ni  in  S^yrlTM-v 

Imuch  a8  7«.  and  88.  per  day  ;  and  female  domej^tic  set 

rith  board  and  loilging.     These  were  eonftideraWe  advaiM  i 

tuf  the  old  aFMignment  tixueK,  when  free  labour  wan  thought 

"rmuujieniUtd  lit  £14  aud  £IG  per  year  and  raliouii.    Wage^ 

l41,  when  mediantc-s  could  be  hired  at  7s.  Gd,  or  8s.  per  th%y, 

unts  at  £22  per  year,  and  donieetics  at  £12.     In    lH43  the 

feion  s-er^-antR,  shepherds^  hut-keepers,  and  others  decluied  to 

||urn«  m\d  ev**n  le^*.       Shopp-shearing  was  p/dd  for  at  thf^ 

er  100,  and  iiheep-washing  at  Ss,  per  100.     The  rations 

ere  valoed  at  £12  per  annum,  and  comprised  flour,  meat, 

J9  Uie  cmps  failed,  and  in  1840  they  partially  failed  ; 

i  tltree  yearn,  al«o.  the  price  of  wtiol  declined  from  lis*,  to 

^lr  proxiHions   in  1838,  eon  temporary  quotation.s  wrre  b» 

utonsc,  fnxin  7fi.  to  1 5s.  per  cwt.  ;  bread,  4ki  per  'Jdb.  hud  : 

from    4d.    t^   5d.  per  lb.  :  eabhftges,  fiY>m  2d.  t*i  4d, 

i:r  cwt,     ^'  r 

and  [iri 
iJj'uidy  iudioatiiL     lloUi   raiigitjd  from  £aU  Uj  £^U 
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pi3r  ton  ;  cattle  from  J£8  to  ^10  pev  heatl  ;  and  sheep  fi*om 
X2  per  head.  Clean  wheat  was  quoteiJ  at  £1  2s,  6d.  per 
hay  at  £IH  per  ton  ;  and  fresh  butter  at  frooi  3s.  to  3«.  6d. 
BrtJiwl  was  sold  at  7d.  per  2-lK  loaf,  with  a  suljset^uent 
8d.  ;  potatoes  from  Id.  t<i  i^id.  per  lb.  ;  moat,  from  3d,  to  od. 
aud  the  prices  of  other  articles  in  common  use  were  pixjportionat 
Colonr  wfis  at  this  time  greatly  fle|>endent  npon  Van  Diemcn  s  ^ 
supplies  of  whe4it  and  Hour.  Much  of  the  j,n*aiii-growing  land  ia  Nflj 
South  Wales  had  gone  out  of  cultivation  through  exhaustion  '  'ii 
iiicreii^ed  interest  taken  in  the  raising  of  stock  sui.>ersede<l     _  n 

t«j  a  considerable  extent^  and  a  periotl  of  scarcity  at  once  ihtxMf 
parent  Ci>luny  on  the  ^^^ain  resources  of  the  island.  In  the 
embraced  from  the  year  1838  to  the  22nd  August,  1843,  no  k 
1,120,462  bualiels  of  wheat,  inclusive  of  that  made  into  Qtm 
exported  from  Van  Biemen^s  Land,  the  greater  portion  of  whic 
its  way  to  Sydney. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1840  the  price  of  fiour  in  Sydney  I 
from  X30  to  £41  per  ton^  and  wheat  was  seHing  at  from  12s.  to  f 
Ivushel  ;  hut  iis  the  year  advancetl  w^heat  went  steadily  up  in  pr 
the  41h.  loaf  was  Is.  6d.  Qm*tation8  for  butchers'  meat  in  the  \ 
were  as  foHow  i^Beef,  7d.  per  11  >.  ;  mutton,  5  id.  ;  and  i»ork,  10 
the  month  of  August  flonr  at  the  Sydney  mills  ranged  from  £30  \ 
for  tine,  from  £30  to  £31  for  seconds,  and  X2S  lor  ration.  At 
to  Sydney  at  this  time  quotes  the  following  prices  for  various  i 
diet : — 

d 

0 

0 


Turkeyi^  each.,.,.... ...  25 

Goege,  each...,- 12 

Bucks,  per  pair 8 

Chickens,  per  pair  ...........  6 


each 

Biittor,  per  Ih,    ., 

Milk,  per  quart 

EngUah  nle,  per  glass 


Tlie  retail  prices  of  provisions  in  Sydney  for  the  quarter  < 
December,  1841,  were  quoted  as  follow  : — 


liTheat,  i>er  huBlieL 6 

Flour,  |>er  lh.»  from  3id.  to  0 

Tea,  i>erlbt,.,., 4 

Sugar,  per  lb 0 


a. 

9 


Meat,  fresh,  per  lb 0 

8alt,  peril*.... 0 

Soap,  i>er  Ih 0 

Tobacco,  per  lb ,,  4  J 


There  was  a  general  decline  in  the  prices  of  prt>vi8ions  in  1841 
beef  in  the  towns  ranged  from  2 Ad.  to  4d,  per  lb,,  and  mutton  1 
to  5d.  The  price  of  flour  during  the  sanje  period  ninged  from^ 
£24  per  ton.  In  1843  wheat  in  Sydney  ruled,  aceorcling  to 
during  a  portion  of  the  year,  frotn  4s.  to  5s.  per  bushel  ;  and  floo 
£12  to  £10  per  ton.  Meat  was  sold  at  Id.  per  lb.,  anil  t^a  at  j 
per  lb.     At  the  end  of  the  year  w  heat  fmiii  Van   Dienien's  J 
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Sydney  at   4s.  6d.  per  laishel,  while  the  prices  in  the  other 
tau  cities  were  iis  follow  :— HoUirt,  3s.  9d.  ;  Melboiarue,  Ss,  6d. ; 

laide,  28.  6d,  per  bushel, 

IP-rent  and  lodgings  were  verj'  high-priced  in  8ytiney,  while  in 
Intrj'  dist»*icts  they  were  correspf>ndini^dy  cheap.  A  house 
i  for  the  residence  of  a  mechanic  and  his  family  cost  from  15». 
per  week.      From  the  Census  of  1841    it  wouhl  appear  that  the 

for  residential  accommodation  so  considembly  exceeded  the 
Ihat  people  were  compelled  U*  take  up  tiieir  quarters  in  ha  hi  ta- 
ll] iu  the  hands  of  the  Imilder^  no  less  than  809  such  dwellings 
ecupied  prior  tti  their  completion.  In  the  cinintry  dibiricts  a 
iftble  for  the  residence  of  an  aj^fricultural  lalMmrer  cost  to  erect 
no  *  but  it  was,  of  course,  a  Yvry  inferior  descr ip tit m  of  build in<^r, 
rithstauding  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  the  reiteration  of 
lit  writers  as  to  the  small  amuunt  of  clothing  necessary  to  l)e  worn 

South  Wales  a8*c«>mpared  with  the  United  Xingdonij  laboui^rs, 
^ticiilarly  ajarricidtural  laljourers,  re(|uired  a  fjuantity  of  stronjyj 
J,  apart  altogether  from  any  question  of  climate  ;  and  this  in  the 
UO,  when  wages  were  regarded  as  being  particularly  high,  was 
jxpecsive-  In  1842,  when  wages  had  fallen  eonsjiiei'ahlyt  the 
clothing  still  remained  sutticiently  high  to  constitute  a  serious 
n  the  earnings  of  a  man  in  receipt  of  6s,  or  7s.  per  day,  or  frt>m 
£>20  per  ye*xr  witli  rations.  According  to  a  list  of  prices,  bearing 
)th  June,  1H42»  the  following  quotations  represent  the  c<i9t  of 
t  necessary  articles  of  clothing,  and  of  some  other  goods,  on  that 


Men's  Clothing, 

£    8.  d,  '  £    ft. 

ahirta,  each  .,„., 0    3    3  |  Boots,  per  pair   0  1<) 

iiisenj,  x>er  pair    ......     0  12    0  ,  Socka,  per  pair   0     1 

trou8«rB,  per  pair  ...     0  12    0  j  Vests,  each 0     4 

jack etu,  each. 0  12    0  I  Shepherd's  coatSf  e&ch  .,. ,  1   10 

bis,  each 050     Han dkerchiefst  each 0     1 

II  "o  men's  Cloth  ing. 


.  d. 


£  B.  d.  s 

I,  each 0  5  0 

la,  e*ch.... 0  10  t> 

print},  ejich  0  ID  0 

d  caps  (print),  each    0  D  S 

each  ,.M 0  10  0 


Nperpwr. 


Otiwr  goods, 

£   8.  d.  I 
0  12    0  I  Rags,  each  

Mattresses,  each 0  12    0 


£  s.  d, 

Aproos,  each 0  2    0 

8t.ockiiig8,  per  pair 0  2    6 

Shoes,  per  pair    »,.» 0  7     6 

Stoys        , ,.     0  15    0 

Mermo  dresses,  each 1  5    0 


£    s.  d* 
0    5    0 
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Clothing  was,  however,  the  only  thiTit:  wliifli  tht  youiy 
obliged  to  purcliiL»e^  ^nve  artideH  yf  ttcti  q^  tobuoeai^] 

might  have  II  *lemre  fur  ;  abundiinct*  n  i  mtm 

t^uch  aa  meat,  hread,  tea,  and  isugun  ( 

providKl  by  the  eni[»lciyer.     From  i!  7 

for  the  purchajse  of  such  mugh  clothing  ns 

henca,  ulthough  tlic  t^>&it  of  liviiiL'  ^  '^^  "' 

ni»it+'   wages  ttiat  renuiined   to  t 

j^riod  thiUA  at  any  time  since  Itv    inufH\n\v>< 

raises  were  tiiit,  huv^rtner,  long  iiiitintaiiied.     Tli- 

in    the    t^»wn^i   wtin  8umi*\^hat  diH 

laljourer  in  tfie  husL     The  fonij 

chjthing  hirnfwlf,  was  ohligetj  to  vguI  h.  liwu 

anrl  U»  purrh/ise  fuofl  and  fuel  ;  but  a  tji*.. 

could  ftlh>w  il62   to  eovt^r  the  oxpen«e«  ^ 

bivad,  meat,  tea,  mid  siigiir,  and   liouso  !  v  i 

WMukl  still  have  £03  left  witlr  which  to  j>ro\-ide  lor 

aiid  this  WHH  a  ouuaideiuble  advance  on   the  laboar  ccirn 

preceding  |>eriod,  or  wliat  were  obtiiuung  in  Englaiul 

The   oi»enmg  years  of  the  pertfjd    wen*  mn-L  -'    ^ 
asstirauee^  auction,  nteiiui  navi^tion^  tuuI  otli* 
and  hy  general  specuhitive  acti%*ity,     Oapititl  t-  .iti  i 

Etiglisli  com  panics  and  on  private  iiccount  wa«  ;  br  | 

of  trar  ii»n,  however,    tl         '  '  :   ^ydx 

to  thr  ify,  had  rtn  in  r\y^  , 

in  the  (Ji>lony  uf  la> 
thi«  ceKHation  of  e\t 

a  reaction  iillei-  the  iuUatiun  ot    l^.iU  and   th* 
fell,  property  became  depi-eciated  in   vulue,  ii: 
action  fif  the  Government  helfRnl   to  liring  si 
prori»«ds  of  the  land  sales,    amounting   ut   n» 
were  lodged  in  the  banks,  and  thf*  big) 
henei^  the  banks  were  obliged  to  rej^-M-   m 
these  idt»ntical  sale«,  the  original  purchase-mo  > 
sentod  1>y  paj[:K>r.     When  the  Ijomity 
heigh ty  the  (Ji>vernnient  di*ew   out  tJj 
they  had  lodged  th^Mn.     T' 
nuddenly  rentrict  ihriril! 
inipuUe  to  th**  iuotie*y  niiw  ki^t^ 

It   was  the  fashion   at   thr   fim*^  to  nttri britr  itH  the  rr»r 
by   the  ('cdnny   t^ 
labour  ;  but   this  m 

denied  that  the  condition  ot  ailkirH  wa>. 
by  ih**  ptdicy  **f  t1"*  (In^j^tatu.'t.t  TUi^  », 
and    !oi»eial    tn* 
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%ly  prepariii*;;  itaelf  for  vast  chiinges  and  new  develop- 

"itiou  was  the  order  of  the  fUy,  nnd  huiidreda  availed 

■  the  iitsulvency  law,  which  came  ititr»  opemtion  on  the 

\%  1842,  and  was  deRignatml  by  the  satirists  o£  the  time  as 

r^-/'  In  alluf^^iott  to  the  author  nf  the  le^i^iliitrcm.     A  listrif 

in  Hydnov  and  its  neighbourhood,  from  tht*  la^t-meiitionifd 

.A  >e  year^  a  jieriod  of  «ix  months  and  four 

.   n   p«^  of  the  A/oriHfig  fiet'ttld^  and 

ui€«*  <^t  rnis,     Thf)  liahilitie*i  of  nume 

ere,  eon-  .  eimrmnnft,  ranging  from  live 

Ifiity,  thirty,   forty,  and   tifty   th^'Unand   pounds,  while  out* 

f<ir  X17r»s23.'^,     Th«  total  aujount  of  Uie  liabilitn's  of  these 

nts  wtt«j  in  round  numht^rsj  a  milliun  and  a  tparter  sterling, 

Biny  of  tliera  were  able  to  show  gcHwJ  assetij.      From  the  Ivi 

\^ly  to  the  .Hint  Decern ber^  1H43,  the  inaolvcmt-ii   numberod 

UKi5  ;  and  of  thesis  COO  belonged  to  tho  eleven  mouths 

lUst    l)ecemb#*r»    1842,  and   535   to  thf^   «ncceeding  year. 

a  local  (H-dinanco  was  paftsed  for  tho  alx>litit»rj   of  luear- 

debt,  and  came  into  operation  on  the  Int   April  «il  th« 

ttrtirt  oftUBed  credit  to  sustain  a  general  and  severe  sh<»ck  ; 

extreme   contraction   of  the  ortltnary  rours«*  of  trade,  a 

of  fi|M^cnlation  in    biiBiness^    and^  con.sef|Uf'ntly^  a    jn^eat 

I  in  the  amount  of  legitimate  transactions.     Vigorou«  ntibrtK 

fii   nvtliHe  funds  for  the  <li>ichjirge  of  existing  debl^^  and 

i   into  the  market  for  mle  until  purcha^ern  eimld 

iH  .  .»u  ;my  priee^  and  the  inevitable  result  was  that  persons 

possessed  of  large  pr<»perties  were  unable  to   meet   their 

In  tucwt  fif  the  country  districts  ortlers  on  Sydney  a^nts 

ns  nf  cirrtilation  Uiied  by  the  svct tiers,  and  when  these  no 

fidence  antl  prosj*erity,  sjr»ecie 

d,    and    thu^   f^tmt   Maenfices 

iiwjty,  buciuij^t'  ptnptity,  though  ot  th, 

eabfp  v:iltK\      Historinrift  <tt'  ^he  pei  -,t*s 

In   wIh  fetclied  les 

ringobi  I  tht^ni,  wli  -r*d 

r«t.  6d.,  and  vaiuabli*  luirsrs  only  £3  eadi. 

j^lative  <\»uncil,  imagining   that  the   vrry   existence  of  the 

threatened   by    the  prevailing  state   of  t longs,  sought  to 

(to  urn*   their  own  expression)  by  "  plr<lging  the  public 

l}i9  Oovinmor  refused   the  lloysl  a«wnt  to  the  fHIl  passed 

It  was  then  prop«f8ed  to  ii^sue  Treasury  bilJH,  but  the 

not  etif^irtaiii    the   idea.     The  failure   of  tie*  Bank   of 

*'   "  '"  '        '     '  '   •■-  Wttf*  uri^'  '    ^        A\t 

1  .     ,i  ve  the  sJ,,  '.  a 

uk   u*  disjK>st   of   its  assets  hy  a  publit:  luttery* 
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No  attempt  was  made  to  defend  lotteries  in  general,  b'jt  it  was  cfM- 
tended  that  if  the  goods  of  proprietors  of  the  bank'  were  seized  under 
execution,  tlie  bailiff  would  be  seen  in  posseh-sion  of  one  house  in  everr  tec 
ill  Sydney,  and  thtj  re.su It  would  be  a.  panic  which  would  alti.»g*?ther 
iLimihthite  the  value  of  propt^rty.  Under  pre.Hsorf^  of  such  an  ar^irunieur 
as  this,  the  "  Lottery  Bill"'  pasisedj  but  was  diml lowed  by  the  BHtuh 
autJiorities,  The  necessity  «>f  the  case  was  «o  urgent,  however,  thattiie 
lottery  tixik  place,  iind  was  successfully  cunipleteti  befoi'e  the  law  odic«{» 
of  the  Crown  €*oukl  interfei'e  to  pi'event  it» 

When  niJLtters  were  at  their  worst  and  the  price  of  sheep  had  fnUca.  / 
as  a  cotnnion  quotation,  t^)  1h.  per  head,  tliere  was  made  what  w.i 
as  a  *' great  dii^coverv,  "  viz,,  the  boiling  down  of  sheep  exclu-; 
tidlow,    fur  which   product   there  was  then  a  g<HKl  market  in 
Tlw  i>riceof  ^beej*  was  thufi  niixsed  to  3s,  or  48,  perhe/wl,  5.s.  or  0 
of  tallow  being  obtained  by  the  ]>n>ce88of  Ixaling  down.      Conse<jUt?«tOt 
ill  it  brief  space  of  time  tallow   began  to  i>ecupy  a  chief  pkicff  as  hd 
article  of  export  with  wool  and  coal.      C)ther  staple  prixluets  werp  ii^em 
ciil,  black  whale  and   sea-elephant  oil,  seal-ski tus,  wattle-bark,  salt  le^i 
hides,  frtlieep-skins,  and    kangaroo-skins.      The   meat-ainning   induitrr 
was  attempted   by  Mr.  Sizar  Elliott,  of  Charlotte-place,  Sydney.  juidi'T 
Mr.  Laidley,  but  it  waii  not  a  success  tinancially,  althiiugh  the  pr».^'rTMl 
meats  we»"e,  it  is  said,  of  excellent  <piality. 

Connnercial  relations  were  opened  up  during  the  period  witlj  Hnoff 
Kong,  as  well  as  with  British  India;  arul  the  trade,  which  wn- 
pally   ill   horses,    was    of    a    piofitjible    chanuiter.      For   sonn 
general  exporti*  of  the  Colony,  the  prices  ruling  in  the  L<n 
in  the  year  1840  were  its  follow  : — Bark  (minmsji),  per  ton,  - 
gnm   (kino),   per  cwt.,   .£20  Ui  X30  :  hides,  per  lb.,   3Jd,  to  4|d: 
(southern),  per  tun,  £24  to  £25  10s.  ;  spenn  oil,  per  tun,  £1 10  to  £1 
whalebone,  per  ton,  £135  :  wool,  per  lb.,  lOd,  to  2s.  7d.  ;  and  cr 
foot,  4Jd,  to  5i(L      During  the  year  1839^  the  exportt^  of  ihepn 
the  southern  iisheriei^   comprised  12,029  tnns  of  black    oil*    v^ 
£41,341,  despatched  principally   to  Ureni  BritaiJi  ;  and  12,07i^ 
sperrn  oil,  valued  at  £11 1,2^<0.     The  fisheries  wei*e,  however,  an  i 
which  the  Colony  was  outgrowing,  and  they  were  being  eclipseii  ifi 
value  of  their  export  by  wool.   In  the  year  1 840  the  product  of  the  fislw 
ex]H>rtefl  was  valneil  at  £224, 144,  while  the  wixil  exported  was  valu* 
£5GG,  112,  and  the  latter  tlienceforwanl  began   to  be  regarded  as 
leading  staple  of  the  Colony.     Towards  the   close   uf  the  jieriod 
wliale  and  seal  hsherien  liecanie  gratlually  diverted  froin  Sydney  coni 
into  the  hands  of  Americans,  who  subseqtientiy  absorlsed   almost 
entire  industry  in  Southern  wate»T^.     Some  of  the  prxiducts  of  the  fij 
continued  to  tind  their  way  to  Sydney  for  re-export  after  the  indi 
cexised  to  be  prominently  an  Australian  one^  but  even  this  advaiita^ 
the  port  ceased  shurtly  after  the  gold  discovery. 
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r»«poch  in  tho  inda«tnai  hisUtry  of  iho  Colony  is  intiniaU^ly  asso- 

with  tlie  rmuies  of  8ir  Ueorge  Uipps  and  Sir  Charles  Augustus 

oy.     Tile  closinv  y€*ai*8  of  the  pi'evious  pericxl  were*  h«  just  uarnitod, 

I  by  tinaiicial  failures  jukI  general  insolvency.    It  wa«  a  tiiue  when 

]ie<*p  w?i«  founil  t<t  be  worth  le^n  than  the  fat  of  a  dea*!  onr*;  %vheii 

1  fiillcn  TiO  per  cent,  in  price  in  the  IjiHidnri  market;  wlien  the  pro- 

^vr-A  from  tJie  whalin*^  industry  w^ik  8ullering  a  serious  Hlirinkaj^o  ; 

ivd\  eommereiftl  aetivity  was  in  a  condition  of  languishuient^  and 

tlon  wan  practieally  at  an  cnri, 

'  agh  the  year  1*^43  ushered  in  a  period  of  depression  and  long- 

imetl  diKlr<*H8«  an  Interinittent  synteni  of  innnigratif>n  was  carried  on, 

not   nearly  to   the  extent   ilt-nired    l>y  the  nettlei'S,      Neverthelej<«, 

the  Li?gislative  Council  was  petitioning  for  the  continuous  iritro^ 

^ipn  of  a  due  supply  of  shepherds   and  agricultunil   laliourers,  the 

cnnnt^nt  during  the  Manie  year  was  eouipelletl  to  give  employment 

great  nurnlier  of  labourers*     Many  worker*;  left  the  Ctilony  for 

irai^o  and  other  plac<'H,  and  certain  discontented  immigrants  had 

from   Port  Phillip  for  the  Cape  of  (Jood  Hope,     The  prolm- 

18  that  it  w;l8  not  lalxjur  w^hieh  was  haH  to  obtain,  but  ** cheap'* 

ar^  and  to  meet  this  demantl  \  arious  expedients  were  resorted  to,  the 

[fictfling  inoHt  favour  i>eirig  the  proposal,  revived  frtim  time  to  titiie, 

atroclui'e  hill  crj(jlt»*«  from  India.      This  proposition  was,  howe\'er, 

:ily  opposed  by  tlie  people  of  the  Colony,  Imt,  as  V»efore  stalled,  tht? 

^ry  of  Stat<»  refused  U>  it  the  sanetjon  of  the  British  ttut)mritie.«. 

demand  for  labour  at  thi«   peri(j<l   was  confined  almos^t  wholly  to 

;  and  other  past^iral  workers  ami  domestics*     Tlie  (Governor, 

ches  under  date  of  August  and  Septemlier,  18 ill,  stated  that 

considerable  numbers  of  workmen  ha<^i  Ijcen  thrown  out  of 

nent  in  eonfte<|uenee  of  the  check  that  the  liuilding  tr*ade  had 

|v©j1  by  th««  g»*neral  pecuniary  distress  and  the  riMluction  in  house- 

,  and  hf  ad<le<l  that  tlie  arrival  of  inmngrants  in  any  great  numbers 

sucli   circumstanceR  must  prove  injurious  to   all    parties.     The 

»wevrr,  pursued  by  the  Legislature,  wduch  representtnl  exclusively 

i  of  th«*  propertied  class,  was  to  promot**  com[)etition  in  the 

ar  by  exeessive  immigj'ation.       During  the  year   1844»  as 

lOOO  and   li.OOO  immigrants  were  demanded  as  an  annual 

from  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  the  sales  from  the  wastedands 

ay  had  practieally  ceased*  anil  there  was  no  other  fund  from 

age  of  immigrants  could  lie  paid»  and  great  discontent 

beoiuse  the  British  Govemment  entered  into  a  contract 

tTTan&mission  of  only  4,000  adults.     In  1B40  requestn  %verf" 

tlie   Legislative  Couticil  for  the  despatch  from  the  Unilad 

to  New  Mouth   Wales  of  12^500  Cfmigrants  annually^  to  bo 

I  of  4,000  or  more  tn^n,  an  equal  number  of  women,  and,  in  the 
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case  of  mwried  couples,  of  an  equal  proportion  of  chiJdi-en  ;  the 

ratio  of  immigration  to  be  oontinaetl  for  a  periixl  of  not  less  than  thrre 
yearR.     The  Governor  recommended  that  the  immigrants  imjtorted  At 
tht<  public  expense  during  tlie  year  in  question  should  number  4»000; 
and  daring  the  ensuing  two  years  H,000.      The  fact  is,  tlmt  elaboatfi 
calculations  were  for  ever  being  made  of  a  proportionate  occui:>ation  ci 
new  lands,  and  a  propirtionate  increase  in  flocks  and  berfla,   basoion 
the  experif^nce  of  past  prosperous  periods.     No  allowance  was  niaik  far 
the  possibility  of  the  new  areas  opened  up  turning  out  sterile,  ;    " " 
unadapted  for  gifizing  purposes  ;  no  discount  was  allowed  for 
drought,  or  a  fall  in  the  price  of  the  staple  ;  hence  the  F' 
the  introduction  of  labour  for  years  ahead  were  nearly 
upon  an  over-estunate,  and  the  unfortunate  immigrants  were,  of  coeubi; 
the  principal  sutlerers. 

Many  of  the  large  stock-holders  of  this  period  were  enthusia> 
favour  of  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  the  assignment  of  bom 
although  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  were   naturally  just 
opponents  as  th*^  property-owners  were  advocates  of  that  jiolus,     lur 
scheme  of  compromise  in  this  regard  proposed  by  the  British  Gowtt^* 
nient  met  ^Yith  little  favour  fr-onj  either  party,  and  the  idea  of  mttiBf 
the  Colony  a  probationary  dumping-gn>und  for  holders  of  tickets-of-ltfirtL 
who  had  lieen  pro\'isionally  punished  in  the  English  hulks  [ 
deported  on  a  sojourn  of  a  refonnatoiy  character  in  a  di 
among  a  rapidly-increasing  free  community,  was  scouted  wi  ♦ 

on  nearly  every  aide,  although  an  influential  minority  wor  I.^ 

for  its  accomplishment.  It  was  generally  argued  that  the  a^iojira^n  «i 
such  a  system  must  utterly  destroy  the  value  rjf  free  laix»ui"  and  niifiri»'Jat>' 
wages^  while  the  mere  fact  that  New  South  Wale*s  had  uianjigv<i  '  ►"Ai^ 
her  early  sluickles  was  held  by  many  to  be  a  sufficient  r*^  ^  ^  ^' 
resisting  any  attempt  to  reimpose  them,  no  matter  what  eupi 
might  be  adopted  to  cloak  the  movement. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  flock m asters  held  the  view — 
reasonable  one — that  while  the  morale  of  the  probationers 
no  better,    and  probably,  on  account  of  greater  license,   much 
than  that  of  the  assigned  servants  of  a  former  day,  their  own 
control    over   their    lal>ourers    would    be    very   much    less.      The 
immigrants,    compelled    to    work    for    their    lining    as    employ b 
othera,    scented   dangerous   competitors,   wliose   introduction  into 
Colouy  mi*,dit  result  in  a  de|>i-eciated  wage  ;  and  the  employers 
emancipated  class  saw  only  the  re\T.v^al  of  a  caste   reproach, 
recrudescence  of  hated  social  distinctions.      It  must  not,  hi 
imagined   that   Lord  Htanley  and   Earl  Grey  acted  witb  any 
inconsifterateness  in  continuing  the  transportation  of  convicUi  tft 
South   Wales  and   Van   Diem  en  ^s  Land*      The   great    en 
absorbers  of  *^  abundant  and  cJieap  labour,"  were  the  rea  ' 

country.     From  their  ranks  were  chosen  the  members  of  the  Lt^.  ^^j 
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they  bad  the  ear  0!  the  Governor  ;  and  the  Governor,  in  turn, 
f  tJic  8ecrt?tary  of  ^tiite  for  the  Colonies  ;  while  the  Englisli 
V.  ere  only  too  nnxioiis  to  relieve  the  over-crowded  ccinditiou 
Mils.      Tw(»  powerful   interests,  therefore,  werw  allied  in  nn 
•-entfildts}!  tmnsportation  and  the  system  of  asaignment.      To 
f  threatening  com bi nation^  a  number  of  public  meeting  were 
rider  the  ftu»jiiccs   of  the  Anti^ransportatiorj  League, 
iinif  expression  of  popular  opinion*  nioHt  vehenJently 
^^•  British  novfrnuient, 
i    in   its  endeavuurs  to 
(itiiU  ot  the  Colony^ 
I  out,  and  an  attempt  was  mad© 
\  th«*ra  in  at  tbr  new  settlenii'nt  ut  Port  Phillip,     Tho  Kettlers  there, 
won  Id    not    t^il^rate    the    proceeding,    whrrrenpon    the    ships 
plied  to  leare  fc#r  t^ydnry  nnd   Morrton   iJay.      (h^t^  of  the 
ned  th*'  TT  iJ,.>t,»\    .  ast  anchor  in  Port  Jack^n,  on  the  8th 
t9«  and  t  cnsined  a  serious  contest  I  between  the 

I  and  til*    i.^.inix..      Immediately  upon  the  faet  becoming 
known  that  tiie  Hauhemy  was  off  the  Heads  with  convictn 
the  j>eoplf  of  the  metropolis  were    hashed  into   a   fever  of 
rent,   and   il  prfat   public   mefting  was   forthwith    convened   to 
iiriold   U*  taken  in  this  pressing  t«merg<*iu'y,  »ih  it 
h  rrtJ.       The  re.su It  wa«  that  the  (jovi^nnnmit  saw 

•4  of  the  prisoners  at  thut  time,  not  ojiring  to  fae^ 
r^'^  io  indignation  which  the  adoption  of  any  other  j 

aid  nTriamiy  Imve  brought  ujx>n  them.     Ab,  however^  the  Han- 
Id  not  t»e  Hcnt  l>aek,  and  her  prinonen^  eovUd  not  fN?rniarjpnlly 
twMird*  >*  comprt^miae  wa*i  entered  into,     Tlie  priMoriers  were 
Kfrofii  the  ubip,  nnd  a  laix**  number  sent  to  Moniton  Hny^  in 
Uuii  the  w»ttlerH  in  that  diKtriet  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
Utrm,     The  rtunainder  were  aUowe<i  U-t  l>e  asaigned  to  various 
in  the  Colony,  tiiough  it  was  stipulated  thiit  the  men  should 
in  Sydney,  nor  employ eti  in  the  county  of  Cumberland. 
i,tiv*»  Council  afterwards  prcK*ecded  t^-*  take  rietinn    in   the 

I    t4i  the  effeet  *^  that  an  addresg 

Jiat  the  Orderin-CViuncil  which- 

•\^leti  ii  Ct>l*>iiy  U,t  which  convicts   might  lie  sent. 

The  adjuurnment  of  the  Council  wjts*  however, 

ilon  could  bi*  put.      In  consequence  of  this  partial 

n  a  gnmt  public  meeting  was  held,  jit  which  it  wns 

»  the  Council  to  use  its  utmost  endeavours  to  prtr vent 

y  Ttation  in  any  form.     The  petition^  within  a  short 

j  I  wards  of  3o,000  personss  ^r  hy  more  than   two- 

f  Sydney,     Tliere  was  no  resisting  this  mani- 

and  the  pro-transportation  niemliiers  tempo- 

rniidrtiv   Lrom   lue  Council,  whereupon  the  motion  just  &tat©d 
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mont,  in  wliicb  originatcHl  the  northern  CoUmr  ^f  4^TirrT»?;ln 

^1jo1(»  e|x»ch    may  be  snintnartsetl   iis  onr  ot 

iliauge,  inhered  in   with  thr  rush  for  gold^  a 

tleiict*  of  die  iatciiw  cxcitf^ment  ami  tho  Ht<>j>| 
.  fir^^thalfuf  the  perkid   is  aa^ociat^d  with   tiiL 

>hadfi^  Augtistus  Fitzroy  s  temi  of  oflico ;  the  set^ 
^nf  Sir  AViliiain  DeniBon's  juhuinhitration,  Tlieepoci^ . . 

jK)liticaliy  nn  a-ooount  of  tho  initiation  of  ri^sponsibh' 

first  ploct^^l  pAriiampnt  of  Kcjw  South  Wiil- 

^rny»  1 '**■'!«> ;  anH  crirmnerciiiUy,  heciiuse  of  tli 
lili'oad  in   the  Colnny^  and  the  estiii      "i 

rith  Gre*U  Britain,  tho  Ch VI Hari,  tht* 

in  Sydney  on  Olst  Au^^t,  1H52. 

Tlie  discovery  of  i^old  not  ordy  put  an  end  to  thp  dn^n^sj^lr 

previous  jjeriotl,  Ijut  it  prepared  the  Coluny,  hy  th 

values,  for  nnother  depression,  and  elfected  nrovuli: 

relatione.     According  to  contenipirary  evi<lenc»%  the  supply  of  1 

many  occupations  spperlily   became  exhaustinl,    and    rl  >  »  »    «- 

pei-sons  desirrms  of  hiring  hdKinrcrs  than   there   wttr* 

hired.     Tlie  digginjU^s  tlrained  not  only  Melbom-nc    ami 

Adelaide*  Hoburt,  and  c^vcry  either  Australian  oentnL%     "M 

^'^  '     '     try  and  all  public  works  were  at  a  t^T       '      "       ' 

r  j  that  no  fi.nver  than  ft*otu  8.000  tn 

iu  ^uid  unuing  in  New  .South  Wales  alune,     i:i    1 

had   fallen  considerably,  tlie   number  of  wold-miv 

fij^ures  given  in  the  Census  returns  r 

Mr.   Christopher  Kollc*ston,  then   Iv 

that  these  figures  indicated  only  th<i 

I  at  March,    1<^5G,   who  were  then  ;> 

precious  metal,  ami  w}to  comprised  probably  nut  moit' 
^  tlie  nuniV^er  that  at  different  8ea8oiL8  of  tlie  year  ^^* 

leaving  thfir  unual  callings  to  try  their  luck  at 
iring  upon    the   wune  que^tiotu   it  in  inten*f«!tm'^ 

BUud*er  of  pt^rHcmis  who  fijund  employ nurnt  in  fwi.«»toMl 
*15,G19  in  l8ol  to  12,387   in  It^fdJ,  notwithM- 

tk  million  in  sheep,  and  *»f  half  that  numlx^r  ; 

t'  UoT  of  handa   was  n<^»t   due   Ui  impi 

1  tt-nt  of  station  properties  but  t-o  th* 

ttr*jOi*j^  temlin^  cattle,  who  left  the  unevt^ntl' 
»txi  in    the   Mcarcli  for  gold,  prin*  iinlh'  \u  tli 
[iria,    whtcli    pru\  Ince   hmi 
odied  achilts,  who  had  croh 

of  the  WiUtli,  nnd  hiwl  never  rctumfHb 

enl*'r 


lilt,     Ulll 


iJiuii:Li|te 


rsnncTRATroN  of  gerhans. 


|i*ii  WAM  that  weultb  amhl   ha  itcrpitri'sl  ivlwost  without  PXcHicm, 

I  to  ntidurc  the  hardships  ot'  a  digger'^  lot,  without  trarle  or  pro- 

and  capable  of  only  the   lightest  manual  labour,  they  mofitly 

back  ki  Sydney,  whei^w  a  large  nunilx'r  of  uneinployetl    had 

^!   fosfother  in   1838,  when    the  rush    to  the  Port  Curtis  gold- 

Joiiiinf*  tht?  unempluyiMl  from  tlie  minus  of  Victoria 

WaU?s,  they  rushes!  in   thuusands  to  th<?   new  tield,  no 

fcUOU  leaving  Sydney  in    thu  space  of  a  month,  wliilt;  (>,000 

othc^r  ]vart«  of  Australia.     A  ft?w  weeks  sufHced   in  show 

r  port  t/iirtis  gohbtiold  eould  not  maintain  so  many,  and  in  the 

(irt  iii  tho  year  the  majority  left  for  Hydiioy,  where  they  roamed 

Qts  diauppointed  and  unemployed,  until  dra^^  away  by  the 

ons  of  other  rushes. 

tiff  tluH  pwriod,  in  coaBefjuenco  of  the  impjHsibUity  of  loducuig 

jit*  t<>   oonm    to  tlie   Cnlony  fi'om    the   United   Kingdom    as 

»  mid  mrehanies^  and  in  view  of  th«  groat  dearth   of  labour  in 

iipations  of  lif*^,  tbert;  was  a   consiclerablo  advocacy 

ni  a  useful  chuss  of  foreigncrn^  paHicularly  (termans, 

ru  d  that  any  number  of  men  from   Germany  eould   lio 

r»vT<:rm^<^  from  their  nativi?   lanrl   under   engagement  to 

If  "ir  passage  out.^     Many>  m  fact,  wei***  so 

h  II dentures,  at  £20  per  year,  binding  ihem* 

rtrfund  £iH,  the  cost  of  the  passage,  out  of  their  total  eanungtt. 

u^T- rnatie  eniigratic^n  to  New  South  Wale^  from  a  European 

lian  the!  United  Kingdom  was  never  carried  into  eifect 

uj  Mv  UiTisivo  Roale,       It  is  intereisting  to  note  that,  in  order  to 

"^iP  ccuKtTUction  of  a  railway,  the  (iovernmeTit  consented,   in 

r>t?,  to  allow  500  railroad  liil>ourei's  to  l>e  bix>ught  out  at  the 

the  imndgration  fund. 

1 1  aeration  for  ortHnary  labour  were  on  the  incrraaein 

*  <,  and  many  branches  of  industry  were  coming  to 

for    lack    of    nien   to  carry   them    on.      In  Adelaide^  for 

•9  were  not  only  daily  advancing,  but  settlers  wi»re  glad  to 

triginrs  of  the  Colony  to  gather  in   their  crops.      In  the 

y   of    Victoria,   carpenter's?,  wheel wriglita,   and   bricklayers 

1K53,  ir>s,  jK»r  day,  with  boai-d  and  lodging;  carpenters,  in 

r  i!  ji  n,?  lodginjr,  *i88,  per  day,  and  in  the  country  22s,  6d. ; 

5  <  board  and  hKlging,  26s»  9d,  per  day,  and  in  th© 

bti'  r.Hi>,r8,  in  town  and  in  country,  without  btiard  and 

per  day ;    and  smiths  and  wdiee I w rights,  in  town  and  in 

lotil  botinl  and  lodging,  228.  6d.  per  day.     In  li^54  the  rates 

ing  wert*  quoted  its  follow  : — Smiths,  in  countiy,  20s.  per  day  ; 

It  ^  "  "  I  sy,  24h.,  and  in  town, 

:  and  V>pir^k!nv*^r<*»  in 
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cuiLsequence  of  the  continuance  of  the  mining  boom  and  thei 
tiun  of  nearly  all  enterprise  and  all  available  labour  iu  the  one  di 
of  gold-getting. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ruling  i-ates  of  wages  in  New 
Wales  during  the  period,  taking  only  the  most  prominent  trmdei 
illustrate  tlie  vast  change  which  a  few  years  made,  the  rates  foi 
are  also  given  : — 


Tradu  or  Calling. 


1851.        1852. 


1853.        1854. 


1855.     issa 


1857. 


Bricklayers 

lilockumiths 

(.:^rpenteni 

Coi>pttrH  

<  'abiiietinakfjrs 

Farricrn 

Plumbers  aitd  glaziers  . . 

Joiners  

Ironfouiiders 

L«H-ksiniths  

y  iiarr^'iiien  

Sh<K*iiiaker8 

Wheel wri}<hts   

Plasterers 

l^ainters 

itoneiiiasoni 


S 


MdUft  per  day^  jcithmit  board  and  lodffinff. 

8.  d. 

6  0 

»  8 

0  5 


6    4 

7*  8 


8. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

8.        8. 

8.       8.   1  8.        a.    I  ■.       t.      1 

0 

0 

16 

G 

25  to  3018  to  25lti  to  1812  to  16 1( 

0 

0 

12 

it 

I'O  to  25  14  tu  IC   8  to  13 10  to  14 
ID  to  20 12  to  15  I'J  to  15(10  to  12 
15  to  20 10  to  12  12  to  14|l2  to  14 

9 

0 

1  12 

U 

1 

lii  to  20 

12  to  15'12  to  15  IS  to  14 

1     .. 

12  to  16 

10  to  12   0  to  12 10  to  U. 

10  to  20 

12  to  15  12  to  15  12  to  is: 

.. 

17  to  20 

12  to  15  12  to  14112  to  Ui 

10  to  20 

14  to  IC  L2  to  14  11  to  11 

18  to  22 

10  to  18  IS  to  15  10  to  18 

1    ;• 

1»  to  21 

10  to  18  12/Utol5  U  to  ]* 
14  to  22  12  t«  14  10  to  It 

9 

6 

1  15 

u 

18  ti>  20 

14  to  16 12  to  14  IS  to  14^  1 

,10 

0 

25  to  30 

latow.s 

14  to  1013  to  17.13  toU 
13  to  14  10  to  12:  8  to  12 

9 

0 

1  16 

6 

•J5  t(»  3(» 

....     12,6tol6.13toUll 

FemalfHtper  annumy  vith  Imard  ami  Ivdginy. 


.  £        £;  £        £  I 

Oiks   10  to  2j1>J  to  25 

llousciuaiils 14  to  iSjU  t4.  18| 

Launtimi<M.'d  7  to  12'1.'>  to  \H\ 

NursciuaiiN  1  0  to  ir)IHJ  to  IS 

Creiieral  hcrvants 11  to  li?  10  t<»  li* 

FiiniilioiH^;  servants [  13  U 

IUirv-\vu:iicn    '  13  14 


£ 
24 

17 
20 
17 
18 
i:. 
ir. 


£ 
2S 
2'J 
2.S 
IS 
28 
25 
25 


18 


■Ji 

24 
18 

20 
20 


17 
23 

IS 
23 
19 

19     I 


Tho  ]>rices  of  all  sorts  of  ])ro visions  and  of  all  articles  of  clothivf^ 
iluring  this  golden  era,  largely  increased  ;  indeed,  there  was  biM 
conniindity  in  the  mark(!t,  whether  an  article  of  use  or  of  laznf 
pric«»  of  which  might  not  be  described  as  "  fancy."  In  1853  hrtJ 
;it  froth  .'Ud.  to  4d.  per  lb.,  but  certain  lines  of  provisions  wen' 
iva^iniabU? ;  for  instance,  tea  was  quoted  at  Is.  4d.  per  lb.,  sugirit 
t'resli  meat  at  3d.,  butter  at  is.  3d.,  potatoes  at  6s.  per  cwt,  hm 
23s.  ])er  gallon,  and  iin]K>rt('d  beer  at  as.  per  gallon  ;  Hour,  boweMI 
quotttd  at  3d.  per  lb.,  th(^  prico  per  ton  ranging  Ixitween  £20  tali 

Hnusr-i'eut  ix)se,  of  cours(\  with  the  influx  of  population^  Ab^ 
of  jHTsons  nfijuiring  residential  accommoilation  being  ao  milohii4 
of  iia  bit  able  dweiliiigs  that  the  Census  of  185G  enumeimftai  at  ^ 
than  709  houses  as  l>eing  in  occupation  although  still  in  the  iM 
the  builder.  As  illustrative  of  the  exigencies  of  the  time  in  tlii 
ticular,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  39,807  dwellingih  IJHIi^ 
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31  trrrr  (imvp,  niul  04  were  shi|)ft  used  n»  rt*6ideac««.      Of  iJii> 

5  in  the  Colony,  23, 7 DO  were  built  of  wood, 

1  lals  aui  liark,  slabs,  wattlfi  irnd  dub,   wnd   the, 

imnd  T2*^  ot  iron  ;   while  more  tliau  32  per  cont.  of  the  dwelliug 

iN^ff^i  with  bu,rk  or  Uiiit4:h. 

€igi>i   or   nine   years  chftmcterised    by  tho   rage   of   the   gold 

ercifiixl  a   very  ^'cat  economic  etfect  on  tho  eonditiotj  of  tlif 

clavM*8,   lor  had  there  been  no   discovery  of  gold  it  is  not 

Ae  tbiilf  with  respect  Ut  both   the  ataadard  of  living  and 

fttion  ««f  luliour,  the?  conditiouH  oxiating   prior  to   18*>U  would 

lit  luiy  m*eat  change  fur  the  lx»tter.     In  tho 

mr   its    Enffhiiid  was  the   practic^il  tc^t  of  th<! 

A  orkin^jj  liji,  who  wer**  thoi  '1  | 

M,^«'    thriJ  i   than  J    to   enjoy 

tie  reucii   of  rhoir   t*  liuws  in  tho  Old  World,     Hince  the  ^oid 

I  been  changed,  and  the  standard  now  made  for  theuiHehes  by 

worker!*  Uhh  no  reference  Uj  that  of  any  other  country.    The 

*  of  tiie  gold'lieltls  hatl  al8i>  a  nmrked  Bubae<iuent  efleot  ufH-»n 

of   at]   aljsolutely    different   eharacter.     Many    metit   i»f  all 

tmden  and  professions^  who  were  drawn  to  these  sihoreK  by  thi* 

of  ii4:^uirinj(c  enough  of  the  precious  metal  to  eniiure  their  ind»^ 

lied  in  the   eountryj  aiMi  "    '  1  leagj 

^»  while  gol<i-ininerK  ti  ^^iodl 

cpWiUiUoo  of  the  mineral  whieh  was  im  Jj.uu  mndt  tli*  in  r\\-U,  and 

\  llitar  attention   to   the  winning  of  silver,  copper,  iin»  cual,  and 

alec. 

lif»  wliole  of  this  j>eriod  uoasidenible  activity  was  Mhown  in 

i^igable   water?^  of   the  Colony,  and   repeated  efforts  wert* 

up   communication    by  way  of  the  rivers  ^Mumiy  and 

hinh,  of  course,  had  a  corresponding  influence  on   the  gi-eat 

i  likdufttry  of  the  Colony  by  affording  meana  of  cheap  transit  f< 

j  aiapkof  die  interiur.     In  185.*!,  W,  K,  Randall » in  htftsmn 

;iim  Alary  Anne,  wah  the  first  to  proceed  up  the  3(Iurray,  ar 

he  reoiehed  Maide^fi's  Punt,  as  the  croHsing  from   EcJiuea  to 

im  then  aanird*     In  the  Bauje  year  Captain  Cadell  pro«^«ede 

ii«r  up  th^    Murray  to  near  ^Vlburj'   "with  the  greatest 

TI  -re  attracted   Tnarke<l   attention,  and   was  thfl 

11).  n    of    rf»tT"'^r     ?^tram  P<^rvfrp    on     the     rivcf 

CadeU.  Jo  II.   suV 

loUowed  up  I  ^  I  aid  rive 

by   alismming   up  the  ctiurnt^s  of    the   Murrumbidgee,  the 

ih^  Bsirwon,  and  the  Ed-wunU,  tlms  making  accesedble  to  \h*\\ 

and  ikf-timng   u|i  to  the  woo!-gn»wing  industry,    an   ent^rmou 

..f      '  -Tirj.     Ill  the  north,  A.  C\  Gregory  (in  search  of  Ijeich^ 

lo,   and  other   explorers,   wen?  successively  unlocking 

ei4U»iui>»  who  followed  clo*iely  in  their  wake,  the  broad  areiia 
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of  paH^llv*ag^,  whose ttlmdst  immediate  occuprttirm  firhnnrrrl  tYr* 

congerit**  of  squatting  localities,  known  ft«  thp  M<»r 

nipicJ  strides  to  ih*y  iHgnity  of  the  Colony  of  Qu 

worthy,  and  distinctly  characteristic  of  the  period*  t 

the  f)urchasi5  of  land  for  agricultural  purp<>»efe  had  o, 

fcory  being  taken  up  instead  in  large  tract*  by  jKistnml  k 

pur[K»*ses. 

The  development  of  the  rmstoi'nl  induKtry  made  fiirih«»r  i 
till  inland  a  matter  ot  necpssity*     In  the  fir>f 

1 1  r*njustal  belt  only  vvjis  availA>*lf,  1»nt  v,-h\ 

!■  -,  inlSl.'i,  a  new  hori 

ill  lid  with  each  succeBsive  - 

fit  .Mitchell  ur  Humo  phihi  wan  added  to  plain  ^ 
of  the  explorers  wi^re  dott-ed  with  chains  of  s(\u 
years  of  pasU>ral  Kettlenifnt  it  was  customary  for  M> 
their  Iterds  to  the  nearest  un<K:cupit*<l  ^txA  country   * 
beyond  the  grazing  cajmbdities  of  their  postu rages.      In  thi 
rivercoui-ses  in  the  western  dintricts  became  stocked,  and«j 
bordering  them  occupied.     The  pi'actice  came  into  vi>f^fl 
were  decreasing  in  value,  and  when,  therefore,  it  vv 
sary  to  breed  them  at  the  least  expeuse»     The»e  I 
iiifi'rior  in  stnun  ;  they  frequently  Wame  wikl  and  tiiiuiiuij 
it  was  only  with  the  influx   of  population  during  th»«   'j^ld  I 
when  high  prices  were  jtaid  for  meat,  that  they 
Thr  cMttIp,  nevertheless,  showed  that  the  interior  r 
St  itj^,  anrl  prov**d  that  land  which  hail  I 

ai:  t- very  fattening pastui'e — for  they  liin 

a  fodder  phint  which  retains  it«  vitality  when  other  I 
lotig  withered  away.  The  grazing  value  of  tli' 
Ri verbal,  ln\s  never  aiace  beau  challenged. 

There    wet*e    three   great    waves    of    bjetthir- ■•  ' 
Australiii.     The  drst,  to  which  ttlluHicm  ha«  al 
tirer  Uio  inlanil   plains   betw«*cn   the   Colonies  *.t 
Viciona,  and  South  Austnilia.     The  Sf^eond  mllfMl 
beyond  the  occupied  country^  as  far  as  the  r« 
n«*nt      The  rhirvl  w*Mit  norrhwanl  U»  the  fjov 


in                 rjon  of  ;  f 

'  from   the  dr 

•:>                       ;.       Thr 

e  ■ 

tht^piouter  M 

1   by  thf  dftaantl 

et              - 

occasionc»d   bv  Mi 

crwusing    value    ol    all    squatting    property,    | 

BIv'i"  «  vviu  mpidiy  taken 

lITi  n  h  ttnf    f  Km     r^  \-i->r 

^                 runtl   for  stock  t 

r  aiid  it^ 

auatry  ha«  aUrivdy 
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influrnne  that  the  gold  flincoveries  had  upon  it — on  the  an«5 

iU  devclopraent  by  depriving  it  of  lalM»ur,  and  on  the 

^mg  it  by  the  creation  of  a  domand  for  can^use  mt^at*     In 

number   of   aheep  ia  the  Colony  waa  efitiinateil  at  about 

■and  iu  18GU  just  after  the  subsidence  of  the?  ^^Id  days  of 

fcive  excitement,  0,000,000  ;  hence  the  dearth   and  costlirjefia  of 

Itfigether  with  the  demand  for  meat^  apf»ear  to  have  been  respon- 

the  ilr'crease   of  the  tlocka   to   the  extent  of  1,000,000  heail 

'      1  ii%     The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  number  of  sheep 

it  each  year  of  the  periiid,  together  with  tlio  value  u! 

L»i;4»  of  wool  and  of  tallow  and  lard  r— 


ExpfiiKof- 

■       Vt-mr. 

1 

Wool. 

T*now  And  L*rtl. 

No. 

£ 

£ 

J  852 

7J07.9I7 

076, 8b5 

146,811 

laia 

7.1^29,708 

mm.i^m 

l34,Ti>S 

Kso4 

8J44/lir» 

1J81,95IJ 

hJi/j-ir, 

la^^i 

8,602,tm» 

I,I>7S,017 

l'2:iJ:.:. 

mdi 

7,736,323 

1.3<Kt,O70 

137,-0- 

X^l 

H,131M6*2 

1,276,1K)7 

b2.\'M 

i^m 

7,581,762 

1,126,4S6 

bH.lbii 

mid  liomed  cattle,  on  tho  contrary,  increaKed,  although  theire 
f  in  the  latter  in  1858,  The  number  of  pigs  in  the 
Ay  di»cTeiised  to  the  year  1854;  in  1855  they  added 
ij.Oihl  to  their  nunjber  ;  in  1856,  nearly  38,000:  and  in  1857^ 
KK) ;  but  they  declined  in  18r)8  by  over' 16,000.  The  ft»llowing 
litock  returns  for  the  period  :— 


1   tr. 

Honn. 

Homed  C»tlk-. 

PiKi. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

18.52 

123,404 

1,495,984 

78,559 

iH2Kr 

139,765 

l,5iV2,2«5 

71,395 

1854 

148>5I 

l,576,7y<» 

63,2rw> 

185.; 

158,150 

1,85S,4€7 

6S.09I 

■     1850 

ICS^f^-iO 

2,023.418 

lOr^.'.r^'-: 

m   1857 

i8o,n,'i3 

2,14^.664 

lOM   ;-, 

'    1856 

300^713 

2,110,604 

!^,;->4.; 

Dilture   WAA  greatly   neglected   during   the  daya   of   the  gold 
Uie  Rains  of  land  rtsalisetl  far  from  what  might  hare  been 
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expected  from  the  increasing  influx  of  population.  In  1840  then 
126,116  acres  under  cultivation,  and  the  land  revenue  for  the  yei; 
X3 16,626.  In  1854,  fourteen  years  afterwords,  the  number  of 
under  crop  was  131,857,  and  the  revenue  from  land  sales,  £31S 
The  following  statement  shows  the  area  under  cultivation  fbr  each 
of  the  periocl,  together  with  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  a 
Colony's  Crown  lands : — 


Year. 

Area  ubder  cultivation. 

Revenue  from  land 
•ales. 

acres. 

£ 

1852 

131,730 

53,808 

1833 

139,014 

211,035 

1854 

131,857 

319,533 

1855 

171,100 

270,636 

1856 

186,a34 

245,555 

1857 

184,514 

210,333 

18.58 

223,296 

240,633 

There  were,  in  1846,  183,360  acres  under  cultivation,  and  14( 
acres  in  1843.  A  comparison  betw(^»n  these  years  and  the  years  qn 
in  the  foregoing  t«able  will  show  how  almost  to  a  standstill  had  the 
cultural  interest  l)eou  brought  during  the  period  of  the  exploititk 
the  gold-fields.  J^ut  the  excitement  caused  by  the  pursuit  of  the  pfK 
metal  not  only  had  its  temporary  effect  upon  the  pastoral  and  agrkd 
development  of  the  Colony;  it  retardetl  also  the  growtli  of  its  ■ 
facturing  industries,  though  it  doubtless  attracted  hither  the  pOfMA 
to  whom  these  industries  owed  their  subsequent  revival,  and  who8ii|l 
labour  to  oi>erat<>  then).  In  the  following  ta])le  the  mills  and  facto 
together  with  the  population  of  the  Colony,  are  given  for  taick 
of  tht'  i)eriod,  with  a  similar  seri(»s  of  facts  for  the  ]>reccfling  i 
years : — 


Mills  and 

VQm 

Yr.ir. 

Pojmlation. 

inanufortnrinjf 
cBtabliehiiients. 

Year. 

Population. 

SS& 

1845 

isi,r>56 

266 

1852 

208,254 

m 

1846 

11M5,7<V4 

262 

ia')3 

231.088 

m 

1847 

20.->,0()9 

266 

1854 

251,315 

a 

184.S 

220,474 

305 

1855 

277,579 

s 

1849 

24G.209 

354 

1856 

286,873 

41 

ISoO 

2(m,503 

388 

I8r»7 

305,487 

41 

1S5I 

*197,16S 

291 

1858 

342,082 

m 

*  IHTn'Osv  owiiifc  to  severauM  of  Port  FfiflUp 
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uteam  commutiicatian  with  other  prirta  of  the  worhl,  ami  the 
iftitm  into  Atistinli/i  of  the  railway  system ^  new  Tiiftrk»?ts  wer»' 

tod   for  t^     ♦ I"  in  coal,  although  it  was  not  lM>!fiire  tiiM 

of  the>  -  t    that  they  l:>egau  to  be  availod  of.     The 

'  coal  mi>it'n  111  i^r>2  was  Gl^iQ-k  toim^  and  m  1858  over  thiiee 
Hcb*  rjx.,  216,397  torin,  la  I80O  and  1851  the  price  of  eual 
I  *M,  to  IOb.  per  ton  ;  in  1852  it  had  rist»n  to  over  '^'  n^ 

_^  i  did  not  rem*un  fi jr  an  extended  period  »t  thi*  i  n-^ 

ttity  and  ralue  of  the  production  of  thiis  niinenil  iluriiig  this 
tiDiler  review  were  as  follow  ; — 


Y«ftr. 

Qimtily  rtiMit 

"    »mlo«. 

■1867 

tons. 

67,404 
96,809 
116,612 
137,076 
18'J,960 
210,434 
21«,397 

10  U 
le    2 
20    0 

13  0 
12    ,5 

14  1 

15  0 

£ 
7S.059 

no..38o 

80.O«2 

117,90(5 
14S,158 
162,162 

f!»i*  v4>Hr  18-52  the  cummerce  of  New  South  Wales,  aa  shown 

representing    the    imports,   was  erratic  in  an  especial 

u^^^  vwtli  the  year  in  question  came  a  marked  expaneiou  in  the 

fm  tnuli«,  and  the   volunie  of  imporb*  increased  in  a  ainglo  year 

c>ttt  two  to  more  than  hvl  and  a  (juarter  iniilion8»  fdthi^ugU  the 

for  ihr*   next  three  years    would  appetir   to  Indicate  that  the 

{1853  wi*re  due  rather   to  8j>eculafcive  enterprise  thiui  t^  tho 

|Of  commerce.      In  the  following  tahle  are  given  the  import* 

i  of  New  South  Wales  from  1851   to   185S,  the  former  ye.ar 

for  purj>oii€r  of  c»>mparL*in  :— 

£  £ 

51                                               l,5«3»y31  1JIK),S>12 

1,»00,436  4.604,034 

.     G.342,397  4»52S.34e 

^^^^ ^•^.«^«.    5,9SU0B3  4.050,120 

.,.,..... 4,a*f8,519  2,884,130 

ri,4fK),l»71  a,430,S§a 

•nTi^N408  4^0ll,»&2 

<;ji:»9,3d6  4,l96/277 

u^ntrti»  comprised  mainly  manafju^iurtsd  gioods  nnd  articles  of 
rhik)  tlifl  exports  consisted  almost  exctusivdy  of  mw  inotiu^tiU 
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Tlie  product  of  the  southern  fisheries  had  greatly  fallen  off  by 
]>eginning  of  the  period,  and  the  export  of  oil,  etc.,  averaged  for 
years  between  £25,000  and  £30,000  per  annum.  In  1858  the  ezp 
of  tlio  fisheries  had  fallen  to  £1,450  ;  in  1859  to  £532  ;  and  in  18« 
£136.  With  the  last-named  year,  the  industry,  round  wliich  clut 
so  many  historical  associations,  and  which  is  so  peculiarly  reminiiei 
of  the  early  days  of  Australian  settlement,  practically  disqjpa 
although  a  few  trifling  essays  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  ma^ 
revive  it  in  southern  waters,  and  small  quantities  of  oil  hareh 
oxp()rt4?d  from  Sydney. 

The  table  last  given  demonstnites  that  fnnn  the  year  1852  to  M 
the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  was  no  le.ss  than  £9,451,415,  vli 
sliows  that  British  capital  was  l)eing  attracted  to  the  Colony,  llw 
nothing  like  to  the  extent  that  it  wjis  being  showered  upon  thesis 
colony  of  Victoria.  The  growth  of  the  exports  after  1851  was  doe, 
course,  to  the  quantity  of  gold  sent  away  duiing  the  first  years  erf  < 
diggings,  though  the  industry  rapidly  declined,  not,  however,  from  i 
exhaustion  of  the  fields,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  rapid  discoveria 
the  j)r(?cious  metal  made  in  Victoria  affVu-ded  a  more  immediate  iiA 
ment  to  exploitation.  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  value  of  the  g) 
exported  from  tlie  two  Cohmies  up  to  1858  : — 

Year.  New  South  Wale*.  Victoria. 

£  £ 

1851    468,336  438,777 

ia'i2 2,660,946  8,760,579 

1853  1,781,172      11,090,643 

1851  773,209       9,214.093 

18r)5    654,594  11.070,270 

18r)6    689,174  11,943,458 

18r)7    674,477  10,987,591 

1858    1,104,175  10,107,836 

The  foregoing  tabh^  explains  the  tnMuendous  attraction  wludi 
southern  Colony  possessed  for  the  population  of  the  AuRtndasian  gR 
Considering  also  that  the  imiK)rts  into  Victoria  during  1854  i 
no  less  than  £17,0r)9,0.")l,  it  is  apparent  that  for  a  period  the  pfl 
Ooh)ny  was  quite  eclipsed  by  the  growth  of  its  own  off-shoot,  UmI 
the  comiiierci;  of  the  South  Pacific  gravitated  to  Melbourne. 
single  month  as  many  as  152  shi[>s  arrived  in  Port  Phillip, 
tliithor  12,000  immigrants.  The  parent  Colony  exi)erienoed  a 
tion  of  ]>opulation  owing  to  the  attractions  of  VictoriA, 
was  onlv  t<»nq>omrv,  as  the  )>opulation  of  New  South  Walif^ 
from  L>()8,251  in  l^5i>  to  :5Il',062  in  1858,  which  showa,  " 
epocli,  a  gain  of  l.*^S,80s,  or  a  rate  of  increase  of  upws^ 
for  a  space  of  six  years. 
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iii^r  tin  til  1846  that  tlie  pt?ople  of  Sydney  liegan  to  Awaken  to 
*t  railroad  ct mi imini cation,  and  rn(»ot  i\w  desirability  rif 
1*1^  »,..  liictropolis  with  tlte  inland  city  oi  Goulbiini  ;  and  not 
■»  yr4irs  afterwards  that  a  company  was  formed  for  tlie  purpi^se 
|t  '  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  rarramatttt  and  Liverpool^  w^ith  Aulj^e^vient 
'Qs,  In  18.10  tho  first  hoc!  of  the  tir»t  railway  am- 
ill  Australia  was  tuniod.  In  1853  a  second  company  was 
[with  the  uhject  of  cunstructing  a  railway  from  Newcastle  to 
;  hut  hoth  companies  came  to  gnef^  and  thr  Gnverrtuifnt  was 
frMf'  th«  prcjjects  over.  On  the  2t>th  8eptemlier,  lKo5,  the? 
y  to  Parranuitta  was  declared  open  to  puhlic  traific, 
1  mgnnited  th«^  railway  syst<nn,  which  has  had  in  more 
[ie»  80  great  an  influence  upon  the  conimorcial  dc\  elopiaent  of 
uy*  For  t»any  years^  however,  railway  eoDstruetiun  liifj*^uiKl»ed, 
liofiiaHm  of  ittt  4idvocatve«  hein^  doubtless  ct^nsiderubly  damped 
'•ft  that  tht^  nhort  Une  fr«»m  Sydney  tn  Parraniatta,  only 
If*  '\\,  co»t  abdut  £700,000,  or  £5U,O0O  n  nnlo— six  times 

tt>   Tiic  original   promoters  <*stinjat^Hl   would   he    req\iircfl    to 
linp  all   the  way  from   Sydney  to  Goulburn,  a  distance  of 

c*»  hft^  nWridy  heon  mftde  t-o  the  opening  up  of  j^teaiu  com- 

-\  during  which  yoar  the  Chusan*  tho 

L  ri— the    last-named    the    lari^'est  »hip 

|b  that  time — visiteil  Fort  Jaekson*     In   lSr»6  a  8team  service, 

lirig  but  a  satinfactory  character,  was  carried  on  by  the  Penin- 

■d  Oriental  Company  and  the  Royal  M^il  Company  ;  hut  the 

piHdoni  oci^an  communication  were  .still  to  be  r»?alised.     Tht!S<^ 

lyjti^  however,  had  no  .small  effect  in  stimulating  the  colonists 

^  for  something  better,  and  pn>iM»sak  were  made  fur  tln^  e*tab- 

\  of  a  lino  of  rnaibpackots  via  Panam/v,  but  thev  did  not  bear 

il  thayoar  18G6, 


Sixth  Lndu«trial  Period,  1 859^1  B62. 

#Tf^>nd!n«  from  185S>  to  1862  may  be  regarded  as  forming 
R  '    »lony*M  industrial  history,     l>unng  the  wholo 

V  watj  undergoing  the  process  of  recovery  from 
iid  dreams  of  chance,  when  the  wealthy  specula  lor 
J  'Liie  the  beggaretl  afl venturer  of  the  next,  and  the 

md  ciauy  year*  the  millionaire  of  as  many  mcmths.  The  cjjm- 
p^iT^Tw  riTi- 1  to  b««  vaguely  rt^less,  as  though  beginning  to  realise 
*n%  of  their  experience  vras  rapidly  drilfting  into  ti  pro- 
"T  r  conditions^  and  .'driwer  and  more  /irduoua  growth. 
•J  for  the  fjcritxl,  may  be  ivgarded  as  merely 
•  vioent  waa  dltUcult  to  obtain,  and  specuJation  was 
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quiescent.     The  following  are  given  as  the  rate  in  the  prominent  tn 
and  callings  : — 


Trade  or  Callin^r. 


18fi9. 


iseoi 


188L 


Mah%  per  day,  without  hoard  and  lodging. 


I  ..  d. 

Carpenters  9  6 

Blacksmiths    1  9  6 

Wheelwrights ;  9  6 

Bricklayers i  10  6 

Masons I  9  9 


8.  d. 

10  6 

10  6 

10  0 

10  6 

11  6 


10 


10    0 
10    6 


11 
11 


t.  I 

10  • 

10  • 

10  c 

13  9 

10  0 


Mcden,  per  annum,  icith  fxHird  and  lodging. 


FaiTn  Labourers . 
Shepherds   


£ 
30  to  40 
30  to  35 


£ 
30  to  40 
30  to  35 


£ 
30  to  40 
30  to  35 


£ 

30tD« 
35 


FemaJtHf  per  annum^  with  board  and  lodging. 


Cooks   

Housemaids    

Laundresses    

Nursemaids 

General  House  Servants  

Farm    Servants   and    Dairy-  ( 
women ! ) 


25  to  30 
16  to  18 
20  to  25 
15  to  18 
20  to  25 

15  to  20 


25  to  30 
16  to  25 
25  to  30 
15  to  20 
18  to  25 

18  to  25 


25  to  30 
20  to  25 
25  to  30 
15  to  20 
20  to  25 

20  to  25 


SOIifl 

aoiiii 

9 


Tlu»  average  prices  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  consmnptil 
for  th(?  y«'ars  1860,  1861,  and  1862,  an?  quoted  as  follow  : — 


Art  irle  of  Consumption. 


1S62. 


Wheat,  ]>er  hushcl    !  8  U 

Bread,  1  St  quality,  per  lb I  0  3^ 

Flour,  „  per  lb 0  3i 

Rice,  per  lb.   0  5 

Oatmeal,  i)er  lb 0  6 

Tea,  per  lb i  2  3 

Coffee,  per  lb ,  1  6 

Meat,  fresh,  per  lb 0  4 

Butter,  fresh,  per  lb 1  6 

Cheese,  English,  per  lb 1  6 

Potatoes,  pur  cwt 7  8 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 

^ 

1 

0 

1 

1 

7 


8.   d. 


!.  0 


0 

f 

2d.to4d. 
0    6 

1/6  «D^ 

l/«tilM 

0  4 
S  S 

1  « 
8  •• 


i 
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the  cloae  i*f  the  prect?tling  industrial  periotl  there  were  in  the 
■y  7^581,762  sheeji ;  Imt  iti  1859  the  nuruht^r  hatl  d^lined  to 
1|671,  ft  deereiise  due  imiinly  to  the  severance  of  Queeijjblaiid  from 
ber  Colon} .  In  the  following  wtaiciutsnt  are  given  tlie  numbers 
I  Aiid  other  stock  in  New  Soutli  Wales  during  each  year  of  tlje 
ether  with  the  vulue  of  w^xjI  and  of  taliow  and  lartl  exported 
iiie : — 


r 

llunw. 

tfomod            01^ 
Cattle,             **«^ 

Sbwi^ 

£nK>ftof 

Export  ot 

l^lTow  ftiitl 

LftnL 

5 

No. 

214,684 

251,  r'^ 
233, 
273,:j:  ' 

No.               No. 

2.190,976        119,701 

'^  *^H,586        180,662 

1.923         146,091 

J|^3ti3        l2o,54l 

No. 

5,162,671 

6,n9,J63 
5,615,054 
6,145,651 

£ 

1,4.58,005 
l,4r,4.2S9 

1,768,978 
1,801.186 

£ 

37,275 

28,794 

60,816 

104,030 

ewetl  attention  was  bestowf»<i  upon  agrieuUurCj  which   had  long 
"  neglected.      The  area  of  land  devoted  to  cropn,  which   wuii 
in  lii59,had  in  1862  incimfted  to  302,i:i>5  acn^s. 
inufiicturing  induBtry  also  uiiKle  pixtgreiis,  and  while  in  1860 
nc«  and  works  in  the  Colony   numbered  567,  in    1801    the 

601,  and  in  the  following  year  645. 
'the  pcjriud  gold-mining  was  actively  pmttecuted,  and  the  yield 
"~"~[wa>i  betUir  than  that  of  nny  year  since    1852,     Coal 

ring  into  a  HtAple  commodity,  and   in  1862  the  value 

TiMiched   nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money.      The 
vUsment   tthovv^s    the    value  of  gold  and  of  coal  produced 
;  i9cii  year  of  the  |>eriod  : — 


Yiil^ 

fttMluutionofOoUt, 

Production  of  CooL 

1850 
1800 
1881 
1N02 

£ 

1,259,127 
1,465,373 
1,806,171 
2,467.780 

£ 

204,.571 
226,493 
218,820 
905,234 

)  iiptw^h  closed,  fi'.r  the  ma.jority  of  the  t^jmnmnity,  with  a  certain. 
»  induced  by  the  introduction  of  a  Parliamentary 
rovisions  of  w*hich  land  was  obtainable  by  free 
Sir  John  Rol^iert/Son  s  Land  Act — the  measure 
to  operation  in  1861,  and  the  new  principle  it 
if  ni»t  immediaU'ly  apparent,  effect  on  the  con- 
irmn^  clafineM,  giving  them  opportunities  for  employment 
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not  pi*evi()UKly  open  to  them.  Tlie  main  principle  of  the  met 
which  did  so  much  to  assist  recovery  from  the  dead  level  of  oondi 
that  prevailed  at  the  time,  is  embodied  in  the  following  clause : — " 
p<^ruon  may,  upon  any  Land  (Mice  day,  tender  to  the  Land  Agett 
the  district  a  written  application  for  the  conditional  purchase  of 
such  lands,  not  less  than  40  acn;s  nor  more  than  330  acres,  at  the 
of  20s.  per  acre,  and  may  pay  to  such  Land  Agent  a  deposit  of  Si 
centum  of  the  purchase-money  thereof.  And,  if  no  other  appKa 
and  deposit  for  the  same  land  be  tendered  at  the  same  tiDie* 
person  shall  be  diuOared  tht^  con<litional  purchaser  thereof  at  the 
afore.said.'' 

The  free  selector  of  any  j)ortion  of  Ci-own  lands  had  thret-  j 
creilit  for  the  paymi*nt  of  the  remainder  of  his  purchast:-uioney.  Si 
he,  after  that  time,  l>e  unabhj  or  disinclined  to  make  payment,  Ift 
was  granted  him  to  defer  instiilments  for  an  indefinite  perifxl  on  pi 
T)  per  cent,  interest  ])er  annum  on  the;  principal  amount  reram 
unpaid.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  purchiiser  of  any  area  of 
from  40  to  320  acres  should  be  entitled  to  three  times  the  exta 
liis  purchase  for  grazing  gnmiid,  so  long  as  it  should  not  be  claimi 
any  other  free  selectt>r.  Certain  conditions  were  imposed  regw 
residence,  which  came  in  Ik*  more  observed  in  the  bi-caeh  than  ii 
perfoiTJiance. 

Skventii  Ixdustrial  Period,  1863-1872. 

The  seventh  period  in  the  industrial  history  of  the  Colony,  extf« 
from  thf  year  18(53  t^)  that  of  1872,  wjus  one  when  the  D  Do 
(li'eains  of  the  fifties  luul  faded  from  men's  minds,  and  when  the  t 
and  industrial  syst(?m  now  <'xisting  was  evolved.  Few  incidentsci 
foi"  spi'iial  connnent  marked  the  historv^  of  this  p|HK:h,  during  i 
rlH»  nu>st  important  vai-iations  in  the  conditions  of  hiliour  aroM 
a(l\erse  seasons,  vast  an*as  of  th(r  Colony  having  l)een  riatB 
alternate  droughts  and  flo<K Is.  The  distnss  and  acute  suffering! 
resulted  from  thitse  truly  remarkable  vicissitudes  of  climate  wen 
•^reat,  and  tlif  destruction  of  j>ropei*ty  was  in  many  instances  accomp 
l)y  loss  of  life.  The  Colony  was  not  inexjierienced  either  in  then 
of  floods  (»r  of  drougiits,  hut  the  recoifl  of  such  disasters  duriii| 
jKM'iiMl  was  i.'X<;epti<»nal. 

Tin*  year  lS(t2  had  In^en  ushei*e<l  in  with  a  dmught,  but  in  At 
and  .Marvh   heavy  rains  fell  in  the  west,  the  south,  and  the  i 
F1<mk1s  ensued   in  those  districts,  but  a  long  period  of 
immediately  followed.     Tn  the  month  of  September  the  t~ 
.severe  that  the  ci-ops  l)egan  to  jKsrish,  and  the  fannera 
to  cut  young  gnrn  yiehls  in  order  to  supply  fodder  to  Ae  i 
tir-es  r.iged  in  many  districts.     In  February,  1863^  1" 
u[),  and   in  <.'onse<|uence  of  heavy  rains  the  Hawk* 
alwjve  its  average  height,  and  floods  ever 
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hi'  imrth  to  Gippslnnrl  in  tbe  souIIl  To  the  tlooils  again 
vFi?Htlier,  wliicli  markeil  tbo  driving  months  t:»f  the  year. 
,ttr  irui  opetied  bo  Uiore  au*<|neiously.  The  summer  pni\'tHi  par- 
ly dry ;  farmers  petitifmeti  (Tov«niinent  to  be  releai*t*<I  frtmi 
ior  teM'Whetii  advanced  during  tht*  prf»vious  year ;  cn)pa  in 
rt*  of  thf*  interior  were  totally  di'stroyed  by  nr^i  and  drought, 
th  \iy  continued  rain — for  lloorb  were  again  suhinrrgiTig 
-  nf  the  Colony — and  efforts  were  being  nmch*  in  the 
pr»>vide  accomn^odatiou  for  tho  houselesR  ptHtr.  The 
ftvered  a  period  of  six  months,  ext^^nding  froia  February 
rivers  to  overflow  their  liank^,  swept  hritl^»^s  away,  and 
a  vii<i  !iini.»itjt  of  pxtiperty.  Tlie  year  18G5  w»l»  ufiniial  r^ 
the  9#r  f.  unjsetllt»d  cundiliona  again  prevailefl  in  1867, 

year   sir    u  nr,ls  were  attended  by  hiss  ol  life   iis  well   as  by 
iofi  'if  prTJperty ;  lines  iif  raihray  were  closed   in  consequence 
beary   rains,  11  nd  pubhV  works  in  same  distrirtM  were  greatly 
1,      llie  riiRtrefw  nf  th**   «ettU*n*  who  hmi   l»een   **  washed  out" 
<'f  that  pi' '  :m>si* 

;  the  C< '  . t  to 

**d  iJuHUicis    with    BUteour*   atkJ    Lhe    bulthters   imd    buker^ 
»eiit   meat   and    bread    to    those  who    had    lieen   rejidered 
te.     I^ry  weather  sup^TveneH  from   October,    18*j7»   to  J?inuary, 
followed    hy  hea\-y   nuns   which    inundated   the    valh*y8    of  the 
ibury  and  the   Hunter,      The  year   1869   began  with  a  sevens 
f..1  (L*.  13th  Fobruary  wt^a  pmdainied  by  the  Government  a 
1  and   prayer  for  raiu.     The  pastoral  industry  was 
I,  imd    the  whole  country  suffered.      In    1870  floock 
ghout   the   Colony  ;    traffic   wiu*   Btopfjed,   and    much 
f.     A  llood  relief  coumiittf'e  waa  formed,  and^  ool- 
presence    uf    many    uneniployinl    in  Bydney,  great 
ti  to  *end  succour  to  the   "  washed  out*  settlers*.      The 

?wrin  thi*^  yenr  "w-fis  «pfdfdly  fraught  with  disii«terfrom 

T'  '<l  of  iniM  which  were 

i!  r '  r  the  be^'  1  1   the  second 

11;  year,  dahiagini^  rains  agam  visited  the  cmiHt. 

,  iroai  Peurith  and  Wtnds<in  and  in  Aprd  and  May 

and  m<.Hst  of  the  other  ci»astal  rivers  overflowed  their  iMinkfi. 

>i7'f  v.  P,<=  0ue  q£  [egg  tense  plusica!  conditions. 

of  inundation  and  drought,  which  marked  this  period 

yr*   t  J  tail  any  other  in  the  history  of  the  Colony,  had  a  most 

opoji  industry.      Money  was  very  dear  ;  the  finances  of 

nd  Treasurer 

I  i    meet    The 

ftliM^  hod  t  a]  feeling  of 

J    Juraij  Ehiring  the 

ED  IMG  Xhm  tttteisi{4g7«)d  m  t^ydttey  w«re  norriy  prv^ssed,  and 
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tfi  afllord  relief  a  number  weiH3  sent  to  Haaleim^e  Greek  t-'  -»  -—  f 
land  for  the  purpoatis  of  a  oymeterv.     At  the  close  of  ti 
the  n^[»ort  of  a  Select  Conunittee  on  the  condition  ot   in*^  uc 
had   Imx'u  pnhlished^  a  rush   "Ijj-oke  out  in   tlje  Weddin  Mc 
temporarily  drew  a  greiit  number  of  the   workU^JSs  awajr 
Towards  the  end   of  the   period  great  depression  wiws 
i;i9Uinniereial   circles ;   little    interprise  wjis   manifeatefl    in 
^trades,  and  property  changetl  hands  at  a  depreciation  in  valv 
50  per  cent,  on  the  oritfinal  cost. 

The  early  ye^rs  of  this  period  were  characteriaed  by  a  tr^nsQ 
Chinese,  to  such  a  great  extent  that  at  one  time  tl 
4  percent,  of  the   total  jKipulation,  and  their  pretieuv    ..,   , 
Wales  wajs  for  long  an  inijxirtant  factor  in  de«iocr*tic  iumI 
legislation.      With  the  developmeiit  of   the  Colony »  ttml 
ricbnesa  of  the  finds  of  the  precious  metal,  thet^e  aliens 
country  in  ever-inereiising  voluma     In  1856  they  numt 
five  yeAFs  thereafter  they  Inid  men  in  numl^er  to   12»fi 
cent,   of  the  pop  u  bit  ion.      In   1H(>1    niatter><   with   re(»ai 
immigi-ation  n^ached  a  crisis*     Tlie  gukl-tield  opened  up  a0 
pnjvtni  extnM»nUiiarily  rich;  a  gi-eat  rush  set  ui  tu  that  pJ 
crowds  of  Chinese  fl^jckt^d  to  the  diggings  Uiere.     The  i 
this  influx  of  Asiatic  fassickera   witli    \ery  bul  gracri, 
public  meeting  fur  the  purpose  ijf  deciding  whethrr  **  Bu 
a  European  or  a  Chinese  territ^)ry*'*     They  likewise  addr 
t-o  the  A»3embly  complaining  of  the  uwamping  of  the.  ticMj 
of  Chtnese,    This  agitation  against  the  alien  miners  re»utte<l| 
rif>tiug8 ;   the   unfortunate  f«>i*eignera  wei-e  ejected  from 
Uieir  tents  were  burned,  and  they  were  generally  lU-UJRjtL     TbeCV)f 
inent,  determined  to  uphold  order  at  any  cov' 
of  the  riots,  a  phice  called  I^ambing  Fhit,  a  ni 
with  two  12-Ib.  tield-pieces,  some  men  of  the   IlHj 
irieuibers  of    the    mounted    polif-*e    force.       Thf*    ' 
r>wper^  also  visited  the  tield  an  ' 
niner^  sympathising  with  theii 
Iress  could  be  obt^iined  until  riot  and 
Then   the  Premier  liad  returned  to  Sy 
•a«ed :  a  new  runh  to  ft  locality  named  'l'ip|>erary  Ctull] 
5,000  miners  frum  the  miene  of  their  former  fi'  t^"*- 
it-parted  to  other  fields.      Thus  endtnl  thn  tir 
^  the  E«ropean«  mul  the  Chinese,  who  from  n  . 
Piohibition  Act  of  1*H8>J  becamo  $l  growmg  m    • 
ihesi'^"   ■  "    V      ^  .".-'      *     ^   -■. 

<  of  Wat- 


Til 


il 


to  Uik  iU  tow  fly  wtihuut  bgtkTti  aod  lixigiiig 
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klayers  from  9b.  to  \(h,  :  iuid  of  mastjnn,  lOs.     lo  the  countrr, 

lisivf^  of  hoiirtl  ami  JtKlging,  the  wages  of  (carpenters,  Hmitlin,  and 

ighU   were  c^iioted  at  from  £50  tn  ii80   per  annum,  and    of 

I?r8  and  masons  from  .£H0  to  £100  ;  farm  labourei-M,  from   £28 

;  shepherrjg,  from  £30  to  £.'55  ;  fomalc  cooks  anil  laundresses, 

16  to   £30  :   liouaemaids,  from  £20  to  £2G  ;  nni-semaids,  from 

£20  :  general  houM*  servants,   from  £20  to  £30  ;  and   farm- 

rvtuitK  and  dHiry-women   from  £18  to  £2(5.     Tn   1865  female 

pcf*ived    up  tij  £ii6  per  annum,  with  board  and   loilj^ing  :  and 

housft  servants,  from  £20  to  £26.    This  showed  a  deeline  on  tin* 

wage*  ruling  in  1863,  when  mechanics  received  from  9«.  to  10s. 

and  from  £65  to  £100  i>er  annum  ;  and  farm  labouri*r8  and 

Is  from  £50  t-o  £35.     The  wage**  of  female  servants  wero  not, 

very  couBiderably  affected.     In  1871,  workmen  in  the  inetro- 

iveniid  meetiiigH  to   protest  against  the   reduction  of  wages ; 

there  were  numbers*  who   coultl   not  obtain  employment. 

carpenters,  smiths,   and  wheelwrights  were  then   *iuoted 

iTig  from  8k.  to  Ds.  per  day^  and  from  £50  to  £70  per  annum  ;  of 

from  Ks.  ti*  IDs.  per  liay,  and  from  £60  to  £80  per  annum  ; 

ins,  fiT*m  8s,  to  9s.  per  ilay,  and  from  £50  to  £80  |ier  iinnum, 

of  farmdnbour*^rs  were  ipioted  as  ran;^n^  from  £26  to  £30  ; 

Is*  from  £26  to  £35  ;  female  cortks,  at  £30  ;  housemaids,  from 

£26;  laundresses,  from  £26  t-o  £30 ;  nurftcmaids.  from  £13  to 

id  grnL-ral  house  servants  and  dairy-women  fi-om  £20  to  £26, 

^»gf!  wagvfs  per  day  or  per  wt^ek^  for  L^ach  year  dunn^  the 

ire  Aft  follow  : — 
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In  considering  the  table  just  given  regard  must  be  paid  to  die 
that  although  there  was  a  coui>iderable  decline  in  the  daily  wage  reoc 
by  skilled  mechanics,  the  prices  of  commodities  in  general  use  also  stei 
fell.  The  following  table  gives  quotations  for  some  of  the  prim 
articles  of  consumption  for  a  portion  of  the  period  : — 


Article  of  conmimpUon. 


186S. 


1804. 


186& 


'  B.     d.  j  s.     d. 

Wheat,  per  bushel   i  6    6  '  12    0 

Broad,  1st  quality,  per  lb.  ...j  0    2^1  0    3 

Flour,        „             perlb. ...  0    2  I  0    3 

Rice,  per  lb 0    3'  0    3 

Oatmeal,  per  lb 0    4{  0    4 

Tea,  per  lb 2    Oi  2    0 

Coffee,  per  lb '  14  14 

Meat,  fresh,  per  Ih  >  0    4^  0    4 

Butter,  fresh,  i)er  lb ,  16  16 

Cheese,  English,  per  lb 16  16 

Potatoes,  per  cwt 7    0  5    0 


d. 
6 
4 
3 
4 
4 
6 
4 
3 
3 


I    6 
G    0 


Tlie  stoppage  of  imm ignition  reduced  the  demand  for 
accouHmxlation,  and  rents  came  down  to  about  half  the  rates  ruling  t 
years  liefon?.  Capitalists  preferred  to  place  their  money  on  depoat 
the  l^iink.s,  whore  they  obtained  hii^h  rates  of  interest,  to  investing  it 
building  properties. 

In  March,  ISG:^,  jui  Tntercolonjal  CoTif<»renc(i  was  hehl  in  Melboon 
at  wliicli  the  coloiiie.s  of  N(»w  South  Wales,  Victoria,  S<»uth  Au<nl 
;uk1  Tasiiiaiiiii  wore  represented.  The  <|uestions  discusseil  related  lol 
tai'ili'  ;in(l  kindred  niatt+Ts  :  intercolonial  customs  duties,  and  their  I 
iiibution  ;  tnuisi>ortatioii  fi-oni  the  Unitwl  Kin^iom  to  the  AustiJi 
jMJssessions  ;  a  j>ermanent  iujniigiation  fund,  to  be  provided  under  AbI 
Parliament  by  each  Colony,  upon  an  equitable  biisis  ;  improrentfrt 
internal  rivei-s  in  Australia  for  purj»ose8  of  navigation  ami  irrigltil 
coast  li;;hthouses,  and  *)ther  maritime  (juestions  affecting  the  shqf 
interest ;  fortni;^ditly  <H'eiin  postal  communication  ;  AngltvAustraliuii 
China  telegra])li ;  le«^al  questitms,  including  the  law  of  biinkruptcyi 
patents,  of  joint  .stock  companie.s,  of  probates  and  letters  of  adniiwi^ 
tion,  and  a  eourt  of  ap]Hial  fnr  the  Australian  Colonies  :  and  a  uatt 
system  <>f  wi'i«^ditsan(l  measures.  These  (juestions  sul>set|uently  fl^pl 
tlu^  attention  of  the  various  Australian  ParlLiments,  and  luauUli 
the  carrying  into  oHect  of  much  useful  and  needed  legislatioii.  i 

At  tin*  beginning  of  the  ])erio<l  a  Selt^ct  Committee  ' 
intjuire  into  and  report  ii{>on  the  state  of  tin?  manufactaring  i 
cultund    industries.     On   the    12th    December,    1862,   thii  ^ 
brought  up  a  I'ejNni;  which  stated  that  from  the  eTidieDC 


i 


ItTFACTURING  AKD   AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES.     S^i 


th 


lluit  loanTifn^tTirp^s  bad  not  mcrdased  Juritig  twenty  years  ;  thai 
*   I.'  •:\  the  past  were  nat  iu  exuttence ;  and  that 

iic»  I  youths  were  waodering  abuut  thr!  streeti*  in 

\n^rt%iicy%  uisfcead  of  leo.rniiig  M>nie  useful  traxle,  Thig  »tatc* 
however,  tou  sweeping  to  be  accepted  literally,  and  i-  ""^ 
by  atiy  e\'idcfiioci  o£  value, 

t  of  the   prriod  the  hankH  rf?quired  as  niach  luonuy 

.  \u,   fif^l   wf*re  cotiipt'tiiii;  for  it  in  tbu  locai  tiuirket^ 

'H  G  and  0^,  per  cent,  iutert*st.      B^«id«*s 

^  rt?  itsking  fur  mom^y,  for  which  tht?y 

7    per  ce^nt.  :   wittii?  there  wris  a  large  aujoiiut  of  New  Zfalaiid 

t«mt   d«4Miiturp3i    hf^:iniii''    S    per    cent  int/erest  thrown  i.n   tin* 


♦jd  nmUj  '     '  ''     -U  in  186- and  Hi  the 

WHf**t   in  I  h  and  scab  ;  pl€*urf> 

>uiit  wa  ii.Ui4.ki5d  thu  cattle,  and  pletiri^y  niadf* 

learanc*^ 

itr  Ycniiig'8  i0ttu  of  olfie^^  which  <»36tended  from  \b6l  to  1H6T, 

nd    by  a  <r($rtaLin   aninunt  c»f  agitation  in   rp^gard  to  railway 

hut  railway  construction  procondcd  slowly,  the  total   niilea*^ 

ffic  in  1866  Wing  only  14'?.     Sov«^al  Ht  '       r\m\  m 

itiiitructiun^  and  at  the  end  of  1871  the  n  reaped 

n  that  yi^ar  f^  > pen  in  Victoria  uuca^urtid   Jlli   uiilii^H, 

alt    AueJtmliii,  I.  s. 

was  tht^  grv'*-*-  bushnuigiug  eptwh  in  tlie  Coluny  t*  hiistory,  which 

L^>.    ^ii.'h    unworthy   names  n&  tliosa  of    Fnuik    Gardiner^  thw 

*It»hnny  (JilVifTt,  Ikai  ILdI,  Mrjrgan,  Power,  **  Thundor- 

iWley.     T! ■  '  m^^  of  thi^  dangerf»us  bnshranging  jM'Kt 

«!tttbati  ii»  eat^h  8ur'C€»*.sive  (Jovenmient,  ari<l  a 

to  ev^^ty  .Ministry  that  jw.'cojilcd  »»f!ice, 

to  refer  t»>  the  minings  agricultural,  pastonU,  and 
ig  statist ica  of  thi«  period,  as  they  will  be  found  in  the 
treatinxr  of  iltr  dovt^hnniit-ui  of  these  industries. 


Eighth  Industrial  Period,  18T2-18&3. 
|lir(»n  tr  - 1  ^r^f  vf- «  rt,  !  ^7  2  - 9  !^,  f i  *nn  i  rrt*  the  e^ t?h  t  h  i  nd  u^tr?  ^ )  p*ri»  k1, 

:|k- 


fif 


I  he  p  n^ceding  perii  h  I  cl  ()**ed  »o  ti  i  !  i  i  r 
■ing  attnicte«l  to  the  (yolony  in  any  ^i;;t' 

i«n  up  by  selectors,  nor  w-as  tlicrt*  any 
'     re«ource«   of   the   Colony,      TlaUway 
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eoustruction  WHS  almost  suspendtnl ;  the  expenditure  hr  thr  Onr 

on  public  works,  either  from  revenue  uv  from  the  pvi 

small  ;  while  little  pnvatp  capital  found  its  way  i* 

1870  the  procluctioii  of  gnhl  fell  t^  the  lowest  poujt  Mjitcn  iu  dt 

the   totiil    output    of    the    year    heiog   £1131,016 ;    the   cntid^ 

agriculture  giive  evidence  of  little  pro^resH,  arid  the   IjwhI   Uikf 

settlement  iihovved  a  total  of  423,*j92  acres,  or  n\*' 

%ures  for  1862,     Under  «iK'h  circumBtances  the  xi 

oould  not  be  s/iid  to  be  hopefuh  hut  causes  were  ut  nri  k  ^hh'  ii 

aflect  materially  the  prt>gres.s  of  the  country, 

The  piwluctioti  of  gold  in  1H72  reached  the  i- 
£1,043,582,  due  t«i  the  development  of  the  Hill  Ei 
Mines.  The  copper-mines,  which  had  not  been  w*  i 
great  extent,  were  now  systematically  develo|)ed ;  ari 
the  rich  tirj  depoHits of  the  Ci»uatry  received  aU«^vtion*  i  , 
the  Colony  as  a  place  for  settle jnent  was  reeoijnized, 
persons  in  the  southern  Cdlouies.  Purchases  of  l^nd  fwii 
proceeded  on  /m  extensive  scale,  and  with  increji^ed  land 
greater  attention  to  pnmaiy  industnes.  Agriculture 
cattle-breeding,  which  had  l>een  losing  importance  since 
uf  1861  Ciuue  into  force,  received  renewe<l  attention.  Nor 
breeding  neglected,  i\A  might  have  Ijetn  V        ' 

industry,  for  the  price  of  wool  Wfui  b  _ 
especially  during  the  five  year^  ending    with    i'6T^i.      liu^ 
causes  made  th«  outlook  very  bright  at  the  beginning  **f  tlw?  j 

About  the  year  1872  public  attention  was  awakened  to  tl>e  n4 
of  pushing  on  with  the  construction  of  railways,  nmdN    jiri.T  ^^^ 
open   up  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  an  exp 

policy,  involving  the  expenditure  of  large  aum»  of  bui , .i  ti.,  ^.d 

acconlingly  initiated*  In  the  year  named  the  expend itnn*  oal 
work«  was  ^500,931  ;  in  1873,  £722,252  :  and  daring  Ui6  ne3il| 
years  the  avei*age  yearly  expcndituix?  on  public  worku 


1874-7S.  ..,.„.,,=. 

187JV^&:» 

1S8I-S3 

1S89-93 

During  1872  tht^  hiiudn  employ t*<i  <»n    jiu* 
mon*  than  3,0^)0;  in  1874-^78  th*  \ « nrlv  iv. 
during  the  next  Hve  years  (l^ 
1884^88,  20,n00;  and  in  1H.S1*       .     _      ; 
of  pcmons  pfsrmanently  employed  in  th«  paWc 
mfb">^- 

'  t  with   die  vi^ttKrouB 

chit^ny  un  in-    ]>nrt  of  gnuder*  dtom^vr 
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of  free  aelc^ctors,  there  arose  a  great  elf*mancl  for  land, 
Iflily  rc.s|>oncled  to  by  the  Stat^,  and  the  public  landw  were 
Bth  such  eagerness  that  in  the  five  years  from  IHT'J  U* 
[Penne  derived  from  this  .source  inci-eased  from  X800,Q00 
500^ 000,  aiKl  the  public  exchequer  was  ovi^rflowing. 
[high^  eui|jJoyaient  steady,  provisions  cheap*  and  ruiniberH 
the  in o^t  part  young  and  energetic,  were  attract tnj  to 
the  alluring  prospects  held  out  to  them,  the  annual 
the  population  being  doubled  within  a  few  years*  To 
til  the  demand  for  hilx)ur  the  Government  maintained  a 
nigral irm  policy^  and  in  th<*  ien  years  which  closed  with 
49^J0  persons  were  assisted  Uy  these  chores  froTii  the 
Cingdom^  ami  were  readily  absoHxHl  in  the  general  population. 
H^LOod  industrial  couditiou8  would  liavo  Improved  during  thin 
^Btt  any  lavish  expenditure  by  the  Ciovernment,  but  what 
PPK  was  made  certain  by  the  favourable  combination  of  circuni- 
[hided  to. 

[►wtng  table  of  average  wages  for  each  year  from   187*2  to 
^tions  are  clashitied  as  daily  or  weekly,  according  to  the 
of  payment : — 

I  1871   I  1673*   I  Wi.   I  107^  I  ISTft*  |    1S77.   |  18F1  |   18791 
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9     6 

p. 

9    0    10    0 

io  0 

10    0 

wvvtw  ,,< 

7    0  1  7    0 

7    0 

7    0 

per  1,000) 

...     1     ... 

... 

,,, 

11  0 
9    6 

10  0 
0 
0 


•22 


8» 

A. 

«. 

d. 

10 

8 

\i\ 

8 

n 

0 

\\\ 

0 

11 

0 

11 

(1  1 

11 

n 

10 

Q 

" 

6 

n 

6 

> 

0 

9 

6 

10 

0 

10 

0 

1  7 

0 

4 

0 

|22 

0 

23 

9 

S.  fl. 

lU  n 

n  fl 

10  H 

11  6 
9  0 

10  0 

8  0 

23  9 


Moltti  per  «?e«ir,  itnik  hoard  ami  hd^ng. 


114    0  113    0  (14    0  115    0  115    0  iKi    0  jl5    0  |  15    0 
lt4    0)14    0  |t4    0)15    0  115    0  !l5    n    1 1     «:     ii    fl 


/I,  per  trceX\  wii/i  hoard  and  lodf/wfj. 


9 

0 

to 

6  flO 

a 

ill 

0 

U 

6 

11 

6 

11 

6 

n 

a 

10 

r» 

10 

1i 

13 

6 

14 

0 

14 

6 

14 

6 

14 

6 

14 

e 

7 

6 

9 

0 

9 

0 

10 

0 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

11 

6 

10 

0 

10 

fl 

10 

6 

12 

6 

14 

0 

14 

0 

14 

0 

14 

0 

10 

fl 

\% 

fl  |t3 

6 

13 

1 

6 

16 

1 

0 

1U 

0 

17 

6 

18 

6 
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Tnde  or  CUliiifj:. 


1880. 


1881.   1882. 


168S. 


Jiftdes,  per  day,  witftoui  board  and  lodging. 


18.  d.    8.  <L|  8.  d 

Carpenters    10  0    10  0   II  0 

Black8mith8 10  0     9  6  llO  0 

Bricklayers   II  Oil  0  Il2  6 

Masons  10  6   10  6  jll  6 

Plasterers - II  6   11  6   12  0 

Painters 9  6     9  6   U  0 

Boilermakers    9  6     9  6  |  9  6 

Labourers  and  navvies   8  0     8  0.80 

Brickmakers  (at  per  1,000)    ,23  9,23  9:23  9 


d.  «. 
0  11 
0   10 


12    6   12 


6   II 
0    12 
0   11 
9 
8 
23    9  23 


II 

12 

11 
9    6 
8    0 


d. 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

9  23    9    3 


8.  d.;  a 

11  0  '  f 

10  Oj   f 

12  8  ill 

11  6    U 

12  6  '  II 
II  0     1 

9  6;  W 

8  Ol   9 


MaleSy  ptr  tneeky  irith  board  and  lodging. 

Farm  labourers 115    0  15    0.17    6  |17    6  il7    6  .17    6    17 

Shepherds |14    6  il4    6  !l5    0  Il5    0   15    0  |l5    0    W 


Females,  per  toeek,  with  board  and  lodging. 


Housemairls II 

Laundresses 14 

Nursemaids  II 

General  servants 14 

Cooks ,18 


6 

11  6 

13  0 

13  0 

13  0 

6 

14  6 

17  6 

17  6 

17  6 

6 

11  6 

11  6 

11  6 

11  6 

0 

14  0  ;15  0 

15  0 

15  0 

G 

18  6 

IK  6 

18  6 

18  6 

13  0  I  13 

17  flln 

11  6  I  II 

15  0|U 

18  6ilS 


All  iin|>r)rt>int  factor  affecting  the  industrial  conditions  during  tb 
wholt*  porioil  following  1872,  which  should  not  l>e  lost  sight  o£  is  ^ 
importation  of  private  capitjil.  The  Colony,  durin«j:  the  greater  pitfl 
its  history,  has  l)een  l)enetiteil  hy  the  introduction  of  private  oififei 
ami  in  the  yi?ars  prior  Ui  1870  this  inipoitalion  was  chietiy  in  its  Ml 
acLvptnhle  form,  being  acconipariieil  by  the  owners.  Tlie  amoniitl 
privat«*  money  IntnKluced  varied  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  buteH 
jis  late  as  1S7:3  it  did  not  exoe<'d  half  a  million  sterling.  In  1874  OMH^ 
coiuniencj'd  to  llow  to  the  Colony  largely  for  investment  puqKiae%tf 
during  ilie  fifteen  years  which  elose<l  with  1S90  the  extraordin^ 
amount  of  forty-f«>ur  millions  sterling  was  I'eceived,  £6,228,000  conJi 
in  iSSo,  and  j£r),.Sl)2,000  in  tlu*  following  year.  It  can  well  bei 
that  the  intiux  of  so  large  an  amount  *)f  private  money,  joined  to  j 
largf  expenditun'  by  th«*  State,  was  f«*lt  in  every  hranch  of  in  ~ 
As  alnatly  |)oiiiH'd  out,  wages  ro.se  25  j)er  cent,  in  skilled  tndi%l| 
from  40  to  ."iO  prr  c«*nt.  in  unskillc?d  tmdes,  and  in  some  yeanl 
nr)t  a  man  in  the  Colniiy  willing  to  wc»rk  wh(»  was  uneII^doyiib> 
outlay  on  ])ub]ie  works  reached  a  maximum  in  1885,  when  i " 
ture  wius  £5,212,807,  but  in  1S8S  it  fell  to  .£2,106,027. 
th(;  thr<»wing  out  of  em{»loymeiit  of  15,000  men,  and  to  ml 
distn^ss  (*ons(*(ju(.'nt  on  the  inability  of    the  communitj  to 


IMPORT   OF    CAPITAL, 

liLbour  guiidciijy  thrust  upon  it,  the  Guveniment  sUrkxl  relief 
,  and  an  ex|>eiiditure  of  X3i57,000  was  mcurnxi  upon  tlmui  before 
fei*e  abandoned « 
Ji  be  ob**ervtHi»  fixjiti  the  narrative  just  given,  that  the  largest  ex- 
an*  by  the  Statt^  oocuri^d  iti  1885,  the  sauie  year  na  that  in  which 
^;*Ai  Btmount  of  private  money  was  bnjught  to  New  South  Wales, 
It^sr*  the  import  of  eapitttl  fell  ofl*  jtar  by  year  until  IH^'S^  when 
ily  tM^'i5<'<l,  Sit  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  State  from  th»f^  hilTour 
not  nriitigatijd  by  tlie  support  given  by  private  capital.  The 
a  *tat*'nient  of  the  average  import  of  private  capiUfcl  per 
|Svt^Vt!i^r  jierioda,  connneiacing  with  1^71  :-- 

£ 
1ST4-78  ,.-.« , „„....-....».„.,  U72e,lO<l 

\xhf9e  last  years  of  the  fouith  period  showed— 

IflOl    -..^.^ « 

18»2    ., * 

19113  1J.S,00(I 

IS  iiiii  many  yeui-^  tiie  amijunt  of  capital, 
to  the  Colony  wns  much  larger  than 
ibsorlieti,  an<l  no  Bmall  purtion  of  it  wh,h  ijeceHSiirily 
^  purely  speculative?,  as  evidenctnl  in  the  unreal  value 
EBntne  Utrms  of  pmperty  acc^uired.  There  was,  however,  an  evil 
frffiT  .-*irt^.*.innriee  tlian  a  temporary  inilation  rif  values.  It  will  be 
itt  t*he  introcluction  of  capital  within  the  limits  of 
iji'T  application  of  it  to  pnxluotivc  pui'p<i«e«  arocondnciTc 
while  on  the  contrary  the  over-introduction  of  capitji]^ 
iiM  t<A8t«>d   pruj^t^ss.     Of  the   twenty-two  yeara 

letgl'  I  rial  peri*MJ,  1885  and   1886   wituevtHed   tlie 

Auu  ol  cipital,   viy»,  £11,470,807   in  the  funner,  find 

the  latter  year.     It  is,  therefore,  not  iUst^inLshing  to  find 

tlur*  of  domeistic  pnxluce  exportefl  in  those  two  yejirs   when 

rith  ptipulntiftn  was  le«s  than  in  any  other  year  in  tlie  period 

The  rf^ader  who  is  int/ei^gted  in  pursuing  thin  quejition 

bnV    f*MP*i  for  retlection  in  the  part  of  this  work  dealing 

Jet. 

..f  «liM  .l.-^*AL,ir.lci  ifiu*  •ndieated,  flowing  from  an 

e  of  public  money,  acid  the 

ipri>nit*  uvuiL-v  iii'vtMiu  11-,  [ ri^uii-ements,  the  ^'   '   '   "  -  nde 

At  nci  period,  except  in  thf!  ine  -  mt, 

lAgltil  |!0  ]  '    '  ■         I  '  .  '  :er 

%L     Tli  M.^!rt 
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level  during  the  years  1882-85,  and  began  to  recede  in  1886, 
employment  became  difficult  to  obtain  and  wages  began  to  &11 
188G-87  work  in  some  of  the  southern  district  collieries  was  sn^ 
for  nearly  twelve  months  by  strikes  and  disputes;  in  1888  the 
miners  of  the  northern  district  were  on  strike  for  several  month 
1888  and  1889  the  completion  of  various  large  public  works  threi 
of  employment  some  12,000  men — no  inconsiderable  proportion  c 
unskilled  labour  of  the  country — and  large  nuni1)er8  of  unemp 
were  congregated  in  and  around  Sydney  ;  in  1890  the  niaritin» 
pastoral  industries  were  disturbed  by  strikes  and  disputes  very  hi 
to  the  community  in  general,  anil  to  the  working  classes  in 
ticular;  and  in  1892  another  disastrous  strike  occurred,  causin| 
silver  mines  of  Broken  Hill  to  remain  idle  for  fully  three  ma 
Up  to  the  end  of  1891  there  was  little  reduction  in  the  nominal 
of  wages  in  skilled  trades,  though  for  unskilled  labour  the  rates 
perienced  a  decided  decline.  In  1893  there  was  a  heavy  fall  all  ro 
as  will  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  rates  of  representi 
trades  given  in  the  following  statement.  It  will  be  apparent  that 
sec(»nd  half  of  the  year  1893  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  indnsl 
period  under  vastly  changed  condition.s,  but  no  accurate  estimate  (if 
ultimate  effect  of  these  changes  can  as  yet  ]ye  attempted. 


Trade  or  Calling. 


I 


1887. 


18SS.       1880. 


1800.       1891. 


1802  and 'sl^.   ' 
**"•  1804. 


Mah'S,  -per  day,  without  board  and  lodging. 


CariKJiitera 9 

Blacksmiths 10 

Tirickliiyera    11 

Masons  10 

Plasterers   11 

Painters  9 

Boilermakers     10 

Labourers  and  Nav-  8 
vies. 


d.!  8.  d.l  B.  d. 


6  10  6  11 

5  9  S  8 

6  10  6 
0  10  6 
0:  11  0 
0  9  0 
2  9  0 
0  8  0 


0 


9 
10 
10 


9  6 

fi'  8  6 

11  0  10  0 

11  0  10  0 

10  6!  10  6j  10 

9  6  9  e!  9 

10  0,  10  0 

8  0    8  o; 

I      1 


8.      d. 

9    6 


I. 

0 
0 
6 

9    81 
8    0' 


8. 

d. 

«.    d. 

9 

6 

9    6 

9 

8 

S    0 

10 

0 

0    6 

9 

8 

8    6 

10 

0 

8    6 

9 

0 

8    0 

10 

2 

9    0 

6 

7 

6    0 

Mali'Ji,  per  toetk,  mth  board  and  lodging. 

Farm  lalK)urer8 '17    8    17    8115    4115    4115    41     13    6 

•ShephertU 15    4!  15    4]     ...     I     ...     )     ...     |     


1 1. 
8 

i 


12    6)11 


FtmaleSj  per  week,  with  board  and  lodfjing. 


Housemaids  i  13    6   13    6   14    0   14    0   14    0| 

Laundresses ■  18     8    18    8    18    0   18    0    18    0 

61 


Nursemaids 

<  General  servants 

('(Kiks 


4  11  4  8  6-86  8 
..  8  13  6  14  0  14  0,  14  0| 
21  0  21  0  25  O'  25  0^  25  0 


11 
10 


10 
14 
8 
11 
14 


PURCHASING   POWEtt  OF  WAGES. 
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periods  utifler  review  in  the  foregoing  pages  money  wages  have 
)»?en  ileal t  with^  hut  it  is  a  matter  of  much  greater  iniportance  to 
in  the  rate  of  real  wages— that  is,  the  purchasing  power  of  wages 
Ifiarui^on  with  their  nominal  value.  Such  a  comparison  niuM. 
kriJy  be  defective  in  some  re,spect8»  since  with  changing  condi- 
Olue  other  forms  of  labour,  and  with  higher  wnges  greater  consump- 
I  that  iu  comparing  present  tinieii  with  days  long  pa^st  there  i» 
'  of  weighinff  what  ih  now  injportant  against  what  was  formerly  of 
pK^qnencr^ ;  notwithHtanding  this  it  gives  a  more  exact  notion  of 
Itie  of  wagers  at  different  periods  thun  can  l»e  obtained  in  any  other 
li  also  affonls  the  only  true  standard  by  which  material  conditions 
pt'ni  times  can  l>o  accurately  gauged.  In  the  following  table  are 
led  an  ordinary  mechanic's  wages  in  money,  the  level  of  i*eal  wagoe 
ytk&iH  of  their  purchasing  power,  and  the  price  level  of  Uie  prin- 
pticles  of  consumption,  for  each  i>eriod  connnencing  with  the  year 
It  has  been  thought  unnecessary  to  extend  the  comparison  to 
It  pcrio<l  of  the  Colony's  history,  as  the  etmditions  of  industrial 
own  in  th*^  foregoing  pages,  allowetl  little  play  ffir  the  operations 
lomLc  laws. 


1 

LiYd  of  Money  Wftgef. 

PHtic  level  of  prinoiiKil 

Ariiubs  of  Coaftmnptton, 

Level  of  nsal  Wa^rea 

mi-sr        ja7s-04 

18^1-37 

187S-1I8 

1821-37 

i^it-n 

Wtiem  ^  1«00. 1  WiC(s=  1000. 

1 

Pricpi^lOOO. 

Pri«»*10CIO, 

Wnst»  =  t(m. 

w*ff«i=n3oo. 

MS7 

J.OOO 

631 

1,000 

1»477 

1,000 

428 

MS 

1,154 

728 

868 

1.282 

1.32t) 

56» 

M 

769 

485 

502 

741 

1,531 

«*50 

B 

2,400 

1,516 

1,^30 

IJKM 

1,H04 

771 

^K 

1,615 

1,019 

864 

1/27(1 

i,8mi 

709 

wS 

1,461 

922 

687 

1,015 

2,127 

908 

r 

1.5S3 

1,000 

677 

1.000 

2,338 

..ooa 

^  the  years  1821  to  1837  the  transpartation  system  was  still 

lu  and  wage-earners  had  to  compete  with  bond  labour, 

vho,  though  free,  ha<l  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the 

s  of  servitude  that  a  little  above  a  con\ict  ration  .seemed 

y  coultl  expect  to  earn  ;  hence  the  very  low  level  of  both 

V  wages  during    the  period.      During  the  next  seriei^  of 

o-r  J,  wages  rose  15  per  cent,  and  as  there  was  a  fall  in  price*i 

13  per  cent,    the  level  of  real   wages   may  be  said  to  have 

Hy  one-thirxL       As  will   liave  been  gathered  fn»m   the 

:  »tion  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter,  this  period  closed 

ft^ll  33  per  cent.  ;  as  it  happene<l,  however,  the 

I  dl  more  heavily,  and  r»ial  wages  were  in  reality 

lot  tUo  whole  penod  from  1843  to  1852  Uiaxi  previouidy, 
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r  '•     '-  h  ?it*venkl  year*  showed  a  condition  of  things  worsi?  thm^ 
I  I  the  Coluiiy'H  hiHtory.     When   th^  full  fun-r  iif  tbr 

>l  ;^<>iii  ii^gan  to  hi5  ft?it  the  d«|)re»8u»ti    vaiuMlinMj    ;iinl    wn^ 
IJ  per  cent,,   nxid  at,  imt*   tiiu**  avemgi^tl   twif»i*  tin  totirfi 
rrent*      FtMjd  amcl  other  necf*ss?Lrit.>s  nhty  iKlviuirrd,  bt:  ^ 
lent  «8  wng**«  ;  »o  thut,  ristimatc*]  by  their  purpHtt^fn 
ticliank  *  per  cent,  higher  than  in  I- 

ja^n  in   I  Jtr!   1?^  prr  crnt,  hi^rh'T  thr: - 

lln»Tiev  v^-.'ij'i'^^.  r:  ,.,    '  .  '      '      ■        ■ 

ttiid  J  r  thnu  attained  in  ii,ny  othor  y^t^r;  In 

ira.<4..  ,.....,  ,^    troin   1853  to    185.^    tlu^  LM.a-.f  r. 
ir  purchasing  power— was  not  gt* 
the  foregoing  table  shows,      Fixmi  t     ..»   .     i. .  . 
33  per  centv  in  numey  wugcs,  but  pnct«  fell 
vel  of  real  wagt'  ''\   lose.     Diiri^       ' 

filler  full  in  im*\  ,  but  not  to  u: 

price**  was  heaN},  t;ir  untve  than  > 
During  the  ni*xt  perind,  1873-92,    v. 
le  level  of  real  wagea   wa»   far  higher   thmi  tit 
istory  r»f  the  Colony.     The  conipari<«on  cannot  \>. 
-ter.     The  period  now  entered  upon  Lsu: 
Which  can  liiuill\  be  appreciated  until  fui 

The  iiJ  I  it  in  the  lot  of  farm  «jid  st 

aervants  *      ....  .ii^^re  marked.     The  ri^^   '»■ 
excepting  the  period  1843-52,  been  coii 
the    pay    of    females  ha^  sufTered    uo    tuLfitujn 
i«MitTo«s  years  preceding  the  gold  discoinfry. 
se  of  non)in»l  wagfs  which  tht-  f 
keil  advance  in  the  srtiuidar 
C'flotWi  an   ad\'ance  even   morv   r;if 
nitjg  of  many  article??  of  food  and 
fT  without  Li  Lv  ng  fall   of  wngfn^  > 

ulk  of  the  {H  :  i    to  be   nindf   m*^ 

quixition  of  comfortM  begets  the  desire  for  further  mmtfifti^ 
"'tLf  i«  furo  unlikely  that  any  fall  in  wage-**  \%  ill  br  ir.  inur^I  tn  iri 
1  1^  the  hibouring  eliwisi*»  decrea-M 

I4..T,  .  *.p>y.      In  thij?  connetition  it  m?'^   ^ 
of  the  KftvingH  bank8  of  the  (Colony  • 


•  aa  r  'n  i 


re  ' 
rhMJ 


no  nioiUis  Im  o? criooki»d  in  •  wmrwrn  uf 


DEPRESSION   IN   TRADE.  5^9 

olony,  for  it  is  quite  possible  that  what  are  commonly  called  prosperous 
mes  may  be  marked  by  a  neglect  of  productive  pursuits,  and  be  due 
>  nneoonomic  causes,  such  as  the  mortgaging  of  the  resources  of  future 
ears  to  feed  the  present.  Something  of  the  kind  has  taken  place  in 
Tew  South  Wales,  and  the  existing  depression  is,  in  some  sense,  a 
Miction  against  the  industrial  conditions  of  former  years.  On  page  122 
\  given  a  comparison  of  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  over  a  series 
t  years,  reduced  to  the  common  level  of  1894  prices.  From  this  it 
ppesTS  that,  judged  by  the  volume  of  production — and  the  exports  of 
omestic  produce  give  a  fairly  reliable  index  to  production — the  lowest 
oint  reached  during  the  past  twenty-two  years  was  in  1886  ;  but 
bat  year  was  so  marked  by  lavish  State  expenditure  and  by  the  influx 
I  British  capital  that  little  attention  was  paid  at  the  time  to  the 
yw  condition  of  productive  enterprise.  Since  the  year  named  there 
IM  been  a  remarkable  development  in  the  export  of  domestic  produce, 
■might  about  by  increased  attention  paid  to  productive  pursuits,  the 
yoning  up  of  the  silver-mines,  and  the  fortunate  succession  of  favourable 
jMomn  The  year  1891  was  the  point  of  highest  production,  both 
bioliitely  and  relatively,  and  though  the  following  year  was  marked 
ij  a  fall  in  the  values  exported,  the  rates  for  1893  and  1894  compare 
PWy  &vourably  with  other  years,  and  it  would  certainly  appear  that 
lotwithstanding  the  reaction  against  the  inflation  of  land  values  so 
Invalent  a  few  years  ago,  there  is  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of 
k  Colony  to  warrant  the  distrust  of  the  future  which  prevails  in 
ivtain  quarters,  and  which  directly  led  to  the  financial  scare  of  1893. 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND   PRODUCTION. 


THE  population  of  a  country  is  naturally  divided  into  two  broad  din 
sions — breadwinners  and  dependents.  The  census  returns  for  2i« 
South  Wales  show  on  the  side  of  the  breadwinners  471,887  penou^^ 
whom  382,385  were  males,  and  89,502  were  females,  while  the  depa 
dents  numbered  649,203,  comprising  223,285  males  and  425,918feiuiH 
In  addition  to  these,  there  were  2,333  males  and  531  females  anspedfiii 
;is  to  occupation,  and  tliese  figures  have  been  omitted  in  the  foUovi^ 
pag(».s.  The  female  worker  is  very  rarely  the  br»ulwinner  of  the  baif 
and  th(»  nuinWr  of  persons  dependent  on  such  is,  therefore,  notliifi 
on  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  of  the  female  workers  styled  breadwiutf 
I'arn  less  than  is  n(ieded  for  their  own  support,  and  a  rigid  clasaificitil 
would  ivquire  that  they  should  Ije  placed  in  a  division  between  lli 
br(Nidwinn(n's  and  dependents,  but  this  is  a  refinement  which  euti 
now  be  attempted.  It  would,  however,  be  reasonable  to  set  thepMi^ 
<h?pendent  on  women  against  those  classed  as  breadwinners  ith$^ 
only  ])artially  self-supporting,  so  tliat  the  whole  of  the  dependenllBV 
without  much  eri*or  In;  sjiid  to  1m^  supported  by  the  male  breadwitfi^ 
On  the  3S2,3S5  of  the  last-named  class  there  are,  therefore,  depaBi| 
<)49,203  jxTsons,  which  gives  a  propirtion  of  170  dependents  to(  ^ 
1 00  mal(^  1  )read wiiniei's.  The  tenn  "dependent"  is  not  altogetheral 
one,  seeing  that  un<ler  that  designatifm  are  included  married^ 
and  others  who  peifonn  domestic  duties,  and  the  tenn  < 
justitieil  on  the  ground  that  for  such  services  no  money-wages  I 

Bkeadwinxers. 

The  breadwinners  may  Ikj  subdivided  into  di^ 
status  as  workers.     Persons  who  were  empln* 
state  whether  they  were  wago-eamera  or  J 
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^^^rmle  c»f  wage-earners  ;  aud  civil  servants  and  other  8taU^        ^1 
^Pvi)  [men  included  in  tlie  same  cat^jgory  : —                                              I 

^H     Urarli!. 

MlJciL 

Fem&lefi 

TML               ^M 

53,403 
49,482 

245,175 

6,697 

18,512 

273 

2,040       ' 
14,123 
7,526 

64,857 

7.517 

2,810 
29 

HQ43            ^M 
63.605           ^M 

14,114                  1 

21,322           ^M 
302           ^^ 

^■lig  on  tli«ir  Qwu  account 
Hting 

^^hghtly  ctiLsaiBed   either 
^■tb  or  wagfe  «articr8 

382.385 

H9,502 

471,S87           ^M 

n 

blovers  cotnprlst^ lircvidwintun*^  who  »ire  iussisted  in  their  oihuju^ 
Httu  worlcei-s  ;  till'  wfl^H»eariR*rs  whom  thev  employ  numl)en*d 
^■big  tho  to  till  stM<Hi  above  leas  43,29i;^  wh*»  were  employed 
^B  purfcuit^  and  not  assisting   thn  biTad winners,       Tlie  pro- 
^■rage-earners  to  every  100  employers  was,  therefore.  4p'>8,  an 
^Ktiti^  to  a  very  large  number  of  amM  employers,     Persons 
^Blieir  own  account  are  extremely  numenjus,  and  ai*t»  esfiecially 
^■giit  the  farming  clasjjea  and  those  ftjllowing  tmding  pursuit**. 
^Kia  iif»t  rightly  assignable  to  any  of  the  three  classeK  ju.st 
^Bnt^ly  wjmpriHe   tht>se  who  derive  incomes  from   souree« 
^^kt   he   directly  rehvted    to   any  occupation,    and  who   an* 
^^■jlljl  AS  of  in<tependent  means,  the  remainder  l^eintr  persons 
^^^BtecntKMl  Ihemiiehes  as  capitalistH,   househi^ldei^,   mine*- 
^I^Stors,  iiierchant8|  and  the  like. 

^Kveit  returned  a*  aK«iHting  do  not  form  a  very  uumei-ouH 
^^ft  •!>•   mainly   found  engaged   in    aj^ricultural    pursuits,   in 
^Kjiwe  7,617  mrili's  ?ind  G,325  females;  the  fewness  i»f  the 
^HHptetl  f<ir                ft  that  domestic  duties  take  np  the 
^^^^UBi  und                  iich  wt^re  rK»t  the  case,  the  only  branch 
^^^^^■kti  their  jncrvicefls  could   be  profitably   utili^   is 
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Dependents. 

The  dependents  may  be  grouped  under  four  subdiviHions : — (a)  pe 
employed  in  household  duties  without  wages,  and  of  these  there 
210,799,  viz.,  210,701  females  and  only  98  males ;  (6)  persons  of  U 
years  unable  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  numbering  235,590,  of  i 
118,454  were  males  and  117,136  females;  (c)  relatives  and  othen 
performing  household  duties,  who  numbered  96,140  males  and  9^ 
females,  in  all  190,263  ;  and  (d)  persons  dependent  on  charity,  or  v 
legal  detention  ;  of  this  chiss  there  were  12,551  persona,  viz.,  8,593 1 
and  3,958  females. 

The  persons  performing  household  duties  without  wages  are  di 
wives  and  daughters  of  breadwinners ;  the  number  who  could  not  \ 
descriljed  was  21,909.  The  relatives  and  others  not  performing  he 
hold  duties  were  for  the  most  part  aged  persons,  the  parents  or  gt 
parents  of  the  breadwinners.  There  were,  however,  some  young  per 
returned  under  this  category  ;  these  comprised  daughters  or  wives 
could  not  }yc  classed  as  performing  domestic  duties,  or  who  desired 
to  be  so  described.  The  larger  portion  of  the  persons  dependent 
charity  wore  living  in  public  institutions,  and,  classed  according  tOJ 
were  as  follow  : — 


A^  Groups. 

__    ._ 

Hales. 

FenuJet. 

TMU. 

Uoder  />  vearn   .... 

187 

151 

338 

5  yeiira  and  tinder  15 

929 

840 

1.778 

15       ,t            ,1 

20 

257 

307 

564 

20       „ 

a-> 

523 

279 

802 

25       .. 

45 

2,a')0 

1,073 

3,923 

45       „ 

65 

2,133  ; 

826 

2»950 

G5  ami  upwards  .... 



1.701 

460 

2,161 

Ago  not  stated 

13 

" 

86 

Total   .... 

8,593 

1 

3,058 

18^1 

__  < 

The  iudi^'ont  pi'0[>le  of  65  years  and  upwaitla  w 
total  iiumlM'r  of  jiei-Kons  in  the  Colony  of  these  mgat 
it  may  ho  said  that  out  of  every  100  personi  whr 

enter  the  asvlunis  for  the  destitute. 


AGES   OP   THE   WORKERS. 


5^3 


AoEs  OF  Breadwikners  and  Depekdents. 

ltd  of  the  ages  of  the  workers  is  int^^restiug  chiefly  as  showing 

lament  of  young  persons.     The  number  of  chiJdren  under  15 

» eiji ployed  was  12,437,  of  whom  8,612  "were  mules  and  3,8:25 

ftujority  of  each  sex  being  in  their  fifteenth  ye^r,     80  far  aa 

?  estlmutetl,  there  were  not  more  than  1,500  children  of  13  years  and 

employed  in  the  Colony.     This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  thw 

aljMjry  cltmses  of  the  Public  Instruction  Act,  which  retjuire  the 

lances,  unless  with  valid  excuse^  of  all  children  from  G  to  14  years 

[tcimi  of  70  days  in  each  half*ycar. 

ference  has  already  Ix^en  niade  to  the  nunilier  of  dependentM  com- 
,  with  the  breadwinners*  Still  more  interesting  is  the  grouping  of 
Eid^ntM  and  bread  winners  under  ages.  The  following  figures 
Bales  rinly  : — 


Agr>  Orciujw. 

Brrad- 

Dcptodcntm 

<mal. 

XJniler  15  yea» 

15  years  and  under  20 

20 ,    25 

25                              45 

45      65 

HSjrtanatjd  niiwaMs 
Kolgtaled  ....    . 

a.6i2 

48.078 
66,521 
178,626 
75.686 
14,069 
793 

a0»,3(J2 
5.461 
771 
2,987 
2.259 
2,458 
47 

217.914 

53,539 
57.292 
181.613 
77.945 
10,527 
840 

960 

102 

13 

16 

29 

149 

m 

Total 

382,385 

223.285 

605,670 

360 

^  ftgB  group  in  which  the  leiuit  number  of  dependents  ia  found  ia  that 
>  to  2^,  where  the  proportion  per  thousand  is  only  13.  The  propor- 
t  to  16  from  25  to  45,  to  29  from  45  to  65,  and  to  149  per 
l|N!rBon8  ov^er  65  years  of  age.     This  gradation  agrees  some- 

th"      '^'  tned  rate  of  sickness  referred  to  in  the  chapter  of 

oluoin  r  Population  and  Vitul  Statistics,  and  it  is  a  very 

taanun.jxion  tj   ^    '      ^  ^  ^  ^       v  of  inales,  when  not  caused  hy 

,  t»  clue  to  c  .  With  females  it  is  otherwise, 

i*  I  *  '    1<T  the  category  of  depen- 

[  inci  I  mino'  domestic  duties^  and 

t,able  shows,  the 
•li  '^ive  ages,     Tbo 

i  ai  ttiia  will  «itt  JbMUid  in  the  tact  that  tiie  number  tk  widows 
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nnd  deHCrted  wives  is  largest  at  the  older  agt»8,  wlille  tKe  itn^ 
single  woniea  compelled  to  rely  entirely  un  their  own  f^aniiogsl 
t^reater  ;— 


A^  Oroiu>«» 


D«p«iid<M]ta.  I     Xotel. 


Under  15  year* 

15  yeara  and  under  ^... 
20      ,,       „       M       25... 
25      „      „      M       45.. 
45     „     ,,     „      r»5.,. 
65  years  and  upWArds... 
Not  Rtated  ... 

3,823 
23.24!l 
21,015 
2«,«8a 
11,487 

3,16H 
78 

209.333   ' 

3i,«m7 

105,24ei 

3iMn2 
177 

213J58 
54,  US 

53,o!-l 

255 

MO 

mi 

T77 

T<rtAl 

80,50S 

425,918 

515,420 

^26 

The  miiiiber  of  women  following  gainful  pursuiu  was  «9,rK>2,| 
these  85,677  were  of  the  age  of  1 5  yt*ars  and  upwards*    Tin*  totnl  i 
of  women  of  these  ages  waa  302,262,  so  that  2S*3  pf>r  <**?f\t.  d 
over  15  years  of  a^^o  were  breadwinners.     If  thc5«»  t 
with  the  proportioiiis  obtaining  in  other  couritriA«,  tii 
be  %'ery  Hniail^  and  must  certainly  he  looked  u|    i     i 
Buperior  lot  of  t[»e  Australian  women.     In  most  i^u  r>  i 
this  married  women  are  compelled  to  wurk  for  sucIj 
proc;ire,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  8Upp(»rt  of  iIm  n 
nately  the  necesRity  for  such  labour  h  not  yet  i 

Amongst  women  there  is  a  murktMl  ttb*;«»nce  ot  

purpose**,  and  to  this  must  Ih>  uttriliut-eii  mt>st  rif  tb» 

women^g  in<lu«trial  w*ork.     In  somi^  trades  won- 

but  in  otliers  the  current  pay  for  a  reii«nnable 

the  sum  actually  rerjuired  tomainta.in 

who  have  no  assistance  from  relativo« 

oatonlshing  Hucrilk-es  to  enable  Ui* 

of  wages,  asfUrendy  pointt*d  ftttt,  i- 

but  is  also  grwitly  in 

wivps,  who  ar«  not  .s*  ^  ^     , 

and  who,  therefore,  are  in  a  positioo  to  underseti  ibeir  1 

situated  sisteni* 

OOCUPATIOKS  OP  TOE  PkOPUL 

The  occu()Ationi$  of  all  the  inhaliitnnt*  of  the  Gfelooy 

at  tlif*  <  f  1891,  and  worn  cl^  ' 

of  an<l  at  the  (^rrmns*  C^ 

A      ^  ■   ■ 

Mtti^railuU  iii  16^1  f  v^Uiih   Wii»i  buil   m^^ 


CLASSIFICATION  OV   OCCUPATIONS. 


5^5 


By  pxplained,  the  population  is  divided  Into  two  great  dimioiiB — 
Iwiiinf*rs  and  (k*j»endcnts.     The  former  are  arranged  in  thn  natural 

i  of  primary  pi-otlucers  and  distrihutori*,  and  these  a^lu  into  their 

i  orders  and  sub-oi\lei«» 
riding  the*  popuUtion  into  the  seven  clasnea,  and  exeluding  2,333 
land  531  finnult^8  uuKpecidetl,  th<*  nunilxvr  falling  under  imch  was 
iUow»  :— 


Ooou|taUoii« 


TmaA«9, 


r  r  -En jbraciug  all  i^e  i^uo  ? ,  ii  ot  oth  er- 

\\  1,  rnaitily  engaged  in  the  (iovern- 

tuuiit  mid   clef  en  ce   of  the  couittry,   and    in 
HAtUfym^  the  tf)t4i  11  actual,  nioraU  and  social 

V,  ■  '        '     "'   !jU       ,*.     ,,.. 

l>  all  persons  engaged  in 

\  1   and   hxlgiug,   and   in 

t  V  jcra  for  whi^i  remui 


i  I  Cufutn(7rvti»l — Ktni racing   all   persons  directly 

'     <*noTifK^trrl  ^'}th  tho  hire,  Bale«  transfer,  dJBtri- 

ind  security  of  property  aud 

ith  the  lran»port  of  peraooa 

«i   j.,'-"-Ki3,  ,.i  t  ugtti^c?d  in  otlecting  coniinuni 

I    catioD  .,....-,,,... 

Tiiduftt Hal— Embracing  all  persons  not  other 
t(i»iAed,  wlio  are  prineipiUly  engaged  in 
1  work*  of  utility,  ot  iti  s|)Ccialitit^ 
with  the  inanufacturc,  construe 
loation,  or  alterati<»n  of  materials 
M-nder  them  more  available  for  thi* 
iou«  uflf'S  of  man,  but  excluding,  aa  far  as 
Jl.li     lH  vJh*  ;ih-  mainly  or  solely  in  the 

uiterchango 

.     mineral,    and     other 
rs     K  J « I  bracin  g   all   persons 
iti  the  cultivation  or  acqutai 
'.        .  and  iti  obtaining  other 

tural  Bourtes    .... 

iU       ^  all  pcrsnnB  who  derive 

irnm    (services    rendered,    hut   the 
nn  Ci(  which  »cr vices  cannot  l>e  exactly 


I 


Kmbm^iaf^  alt  persons  dependent 

'jardians,  including 

s-es  not  otherwise 

.  .,,  '"''  rettmneration 


and  all  | 
birity,  or 
I  llic  [rablic  rev«:fjuti 


lUg  upon  pn 
is  a  bttrthen 


31,491      21.080 


Sr»,86T 


86,629 


140,451 


147,020 


10,423 


649,203 


17.059 


122,  &50 


134,908 


4J88 


223,2S5 


10,402 


38,20« 


81 ,291         ri,33S 


17,801 


12,118 


5,035 


425,918 


}  m  otttVr  trnmtly  to  he  rrgrett4*d  that  no  exact  comparison  caa 
^imdtm^^.         ',    occupationJi  of  Uis  people  in  181U  and  at  prerioua 
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census  periods.  The  tabulation  for  1881  fortunately  distingnah 
between  workers  and  dealers,  but  other  large  divisions  of  worb 
were  entirely  ignored  or  placed  with  others  to  whom  they  were  in  i 
sense  allied,  and  the  separation  cannot  now  be  made.  The  fbUown 
broad  groups  show  the  manner  in  which  the  employments  were  dirt 
buted  in  1881  and  1891,  but  the  classification  cannot  in  any  mnm\ 
regarded  as  perfect.  Tlie  figures  relate  to  males  only,  and  3,048  u 
3,333  "  not  stated  "  are  omittetl  in  1881  and  1891  respectively:— 


1881. 

1891. 

Oc-cupation. 

Number. 

Prnportion 
percent. 

Mmnber.  • 

peroenL 

Professional  

Domestic    

Commercial    

Industrial  

Primary  producers  

Indetinite   

Dependents    

Total 

11,546 
12,689 
41,441 
97.293 
96,091 
3,631 
145,410 

2-83 
311 
1015 
23-84 
23-55 
0-89 
35-63 

21,089  :       3-43 

17,659         2-91 

81,291        13-42 

122,650       20-25 

134,908        22-28 

4,788  ,       0-79 

223,285  ,     36-87 

408,101 

100-00 

605,670  j   lOOOO 

1 

The  proportions  in  the  foregoing  table  refer  to  the  whole  populatki 
a  more  useful  comparison  is  perhaps  afibrdod  by  taking  the  wage-etfB4| 
population  only.  Comparing,  on  this  basis,  the  proportions  empkf^ 
at  each  perirj<l,  it  will  l)c  found  that  there  lias  1>een  a  slight  falling  rfi 
th(?  proportion  uf  persons  engiiged  in  domestic  pursuits,  for  while  4 
tobil  so  employed  has  increased  from  12,689  to  17,659,  the  percentvf 
has  fall(jn  fi-om  4*83  to  4*62  of  the  total  workers.  The  industrial  drt 
has  apparently  declined  from  37*04  to  32*08  per  cent.,  and  sobt^ 
can  now  })e  (estimated  the  falling  off  has  l>oen  in  the  proportaon^ 
unskilled  workcn-s.  Aj;;ricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits  afforded  enfty 
mont  in  1881  to  77,G9S  persons  jis  compared  with  98,748  in  1891;  W 
the  proportion  to  the  whole  workers  would  appear  to  Iiave  decfii* 
from  29-58  to  '20*82  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  commercial  ()i^ 
incn'ased  fn»ni  15*78  per  cent,  of  the  working  population  to  21-26  »■ 
cent.,  and  the  mining  population  from  7*00  to  8-09  per  cent  J* 
i-easoiis  already  given  these  comparisons  must  not  be  too  closely  in 
upon. 

In  1881  only  54,903  females  were  returned  as wage-eamers^ftiidaitl 
25,(  100,  <  >r  if)  -1 9  p(»r  cent.,  were  following  domestic  puraait8,aBd  10 
18*79  per  cent.,  industrial :  as  compared  with  89,502  female i 
in  1S91,  of  wlioni  38,208,  or  42*69  per  cent.,  were  enngsdl 
])ursuit.s,  and  17,801,  or  19*89  per  cent.,  were  indnatnaWni 
grcjitest  change  in  the  two  years  has  been  in  the  I 
women ;  these  numberetl  only  4,288,  or  7*80  per  • 
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HH^Bist  10^402,  or  1 1*62  percent,  in  189L     Few  women  were         ^M 
^Krtl  at  the  time  of  either  census  in  Htrricultural,  j»rtstoml,  ot  t)ther         ^H 
^■yapiis  fif  ti  like  cimructer.     The  following  are  the  classitied  tigure.^         ^H 
^^^M  rwnsus  periods,  omitting  2,846  and  531  not  stated  in   1881         ^M 
^PH  r8(»peotively :—                                                                                        ^| 

^^L^^             t  Iccuptttoiu 

16iSL 

ISOL                                    ^^H 

number. 

PifOportloii 
percenL 

KiUAlicr. 

4,288 

25,000 

4,1W 

10,328 

8,005 

2,250 

282,5ia 

1*27 

7-41 
1-24 

%m 

21H 

0*67 
83-71 

10,402 

38,208 

5,338 

1*04                 ^^^1 

^^Tlntnoaf;^ 

^■f^i^TpnjicfVfitl                          , 

H     I...i,,w4ri..l 

IT^Sftl 

^^^H 

■                          torn 

12,118  '       2-35                 ^^m 

3,635          1^9                 ^^H 

425.918        8204                   ^^^ 

k                 ToUl     ._.... 

337,47S  ! 

100-00 

615,420  1    100-00                  ^^H 

^io6B  not.  appear  that  there  ha«  been  any  difiplaceiuent  of  malo  by        ^H 
Hi)  worki^rs  during  the  decade  :  it  is  true  tliat  the  proportion  of        ^M 
He«  engiigec]  in  ft:ainful  cMJcupations  Jia«  increased  from  16*9  per  cent*         ^M 
H*l  jwr  cent  f»f  the  totnl  persons  employed,  but  this  incrfjise  i^  due         ^H 
^p  to  the  ifrcnU^r  i>pporunuties  otTerin^^  thmi  U^  the  clis[>laeeraent  of         ^H 
Bt                               vf^.     In  prnfi-?i.<.ional   pursuits  the  pro(x>rtion  of         ^H 

^ ■                     from  27 '1  in  \>^^\  to  :il*7  per  cent,  in  1891  :  in         ^M 

^■BtattiiUs  JtVom  66-3  to  68- i  ymv  cent. ;  and  in   industrial   pur-         ^M 
^^^^^^6  to   12^7   per  cent    In  the  other  two  giimt  classes  the  ^^^| 
^raonbas  fallen^  as  the  foUoMvdng  table  shows : —                                  ^^^| 

^^^^  CSiM  <)f  f  HsmpftiUm. 

1881. 

^^H 

Msks. 

Famitt. 

HaIm. 

—    ■ 

Vi^rufcMioQAl 

H            Afl  Oooupalionji.  ... 

72-9 
33  7 
9(>S 
90-4 
91*5 

-2T-i 
66-3 

3-5 

«8'3 
31 '« 
1)3-8 
87*3 
91-8 

831    !      ie-9 

81-9 

^^M 

^^B                           m  dnvAitCMj  to  fighuuiture,  pastom)  purmaitjs,  and        ^H 

^^^M^v»>                   * ~^i  .  V     iUustrntp  the  pni^frpss  an<l  prr^«*ni        ^H 

^^^^^Hl                                          lioL     No  further  n^feretu:!*  t^  theiu        ^H 
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MANlTFACrOBIEa 

There  is  no  Act  iu  force  in  tlic»  CoKniy  at  ]>i'r^«'fii   ivIh  h  ti 
inifienitive  for  propnt^tors  of  fnctones  arid  M'orks  U> 
tician  an  aniiu/il  return  of  their  operations  ;  Ijtit  \mrf 
in  very  fewcfises,  unci  wher<»thc*y  nre  not  givrn  it  i- 
lector,  who  is  usually  a  p<tn5on  posftessing  special  known  ag*  *  ij 
t<i  make  up  to  the  be^st  of  his  ability  an  nstimat<?  of  flit* 
affurde<i  by  the  firm  which  refuHes  to  fiiniisli  thp  iiif*! 
temptation,  on  the  one  hand,  to  fshow  a  ^^n?ater  volume  ; 
is  iV2tually  transact^l  fJuring  the  year  is  reduced  to  a  taui. 
fact  that  to  do  so  won  Id  not  benefit  a  person  in  any  \vn\\  n^ 
ligu res  are  diseloBed :  and,  on  the » »ther  hand,  a  tend^' t 
anuaint  of  business  than  is  actually  the  case  is  <^u;i 
scrupulous  care  taken  to  prevent  (liHclomire  of  the  tHmtentii «] 
and  the  pledge  of  tiie  Statistician  that  under  no  cireiii4><t  .in* 
a  document  ever  be  used  in  connection  with  any  sy 

The  meth«xl  of  collecting  the  returns  i»  to  supply     ii-  ^ 
number  of  blank  formn,  one  of  wliich  is  left  with  the  propr 
manager  of  each  faetory  or  work.     This  h  filled  up  by  l' 
cliargie,  and  given  to  the  police,  who  send  it  to  the  Stal 
figures  are  carefully  examined  in  the  Statistical  Otli' 
ccmipared  with  the  returns  of  prece<lin;^  years  :  »rM) 
scrutiny  disclosinj^  any  af>parent  inaccuracy,  tht- 
ctjnimuniciited  with  on  the  subject.     In  t^ibula 
thos*>  factories  and  works  which  have  been  kept  gon 
are  included,  with  the  exception  of  sugar-mills  ^1 
they  have  been  working   for  at  least  six  months  out  of 
Efjtablishmenta  which  do  not  use  mechanical  power  are  ex( 
they  t»mploy  at  least  five  hauds^  but  all  works  and  fncloi 
machinery  is  used  are  included,  as  it  in  tibvious  tliat  an 
when*  only  two  or  three  men  are  employed  to  h»ok  ftlt4T  mi 
turn  otit  a  grent-i^r  quantity  of  work  than  anntlurr  ii       '      ' 
af  A  much   larger  number  of  m»ni,  unassinted  by  nt* 
utilisod.    It  should  be  noted  that  nndfv 
in  the  return»«  nor  are  manufacton*> 

ten  hamlK  are  employe*!,     Ane8t'  i   I 

and  othen*  wdio  arx*  excluded  will 

Glancing  at  thti  table  which  In  . 
1892  the  stiitistical  year  wa«  n<  i 
ihi?  returnx  bein^  colh*cted  for  the  twf»lvf*  nun 
but  from  the  year  named  tln^  annaal  f"«>'^'T  1  , 
and  c«nd«  on  the  HUt  |)ecen»ben     It 
ti^  '^  li^ht  deviation5>  which     •" 

c»i  I  of  must  ImtnchrM  ot 

iiiimi  Uii-y  may  be  accept4«d  an  l»ein^  »mi  i  . 


THE   MANUFACTURING    INBUSTRY. 


5^^ 


The  only  pomrfl  for  which  an  pxplimation  is  nece»i^ry  xh  1892. 
year  the  statistics  wero  collected  iindnr  the  OengUM  anil  InduB- 

^lurns  Act,  ami  aw  orif^iiially  puhlishe<l  wer-e  rint  on  tlie  sani© 
those  for  i»thef  years,  a  mimh^r  c»f  wm-kers  who  did  not  usually 
ithin  the  jKx>|)e  of  the  return.s  having  beea  includecL  These 
e«l    dre*s«Timkers  and    tiitlliners  :    biscuit-iuakei%  who  wen*  also 

fitl  ill  tho  h;iking  of  bread  ;  taih^ns,  who  were  aJsu  retail  clothierB ; 
turers  of  slop  clothing  employing  less  than  ten  hands;   black- 

who^c^  Work  consistpd  chieHy  in  etfeeting  repairs;  and  plumWra 
;  for  themselves,  As  they  are  now  presented,  however,  the  figures 
?n  adju8ted  to  the  oribiiaiy  practice  of  this  and  tlie  neighlx)uring 
K  and  1H1)2  has  been  brought  intc»  Hue  with  the  other  yeun*» 
»ugh  New  South  Walejj  cannot  be  consideretl  an  important 
sturiiig  country,  this  Rource  of  national  wealth  has  by  nn  means 

iglectecl.     During  the  year  1894  there  were  2,647  manufactories 

;a  of  various  deacription,%  employing  altogether  a  total  of  42,751 

of  whom  3^.r)t?9  were  males,  and  3,222  females.  1,760  of  these 
lad  mfichinery  in  operation  of  a  total  capacity  of  38,03.*^  horse- 
>f  which  29,197  horse-power  was  jictually  used  during  the  year, 
it  b^iiig  valued  at  about  £0,529,86*3,  The  avemge  value  of 
*r  estahUshment  wa«  £2,089  :  and  the  average  lioriw*'power  21 '0^ 
^1  \i\'{\  woa  actually  Uf^Cil.  The  hamls  per  factory  avifraged  ItJ, 
ige   in  the  mrtropolis   being  25,  and   in  the  country  aljrmt  11. 

fed  witii  the  scale  on  which  manufactories  are  worked  in  the 
mntric«  of  the  world,  these  figures  appear  very  small,  but  they 
vokc  no  surprise  when  the  natun^  of  the  works  and  the  sparse- 
the  populatio!!  throughout  a  large  j^ortion  of  the  Colony  are 
itii  consideration : — 


Ye*r. 


Nuiut^er  of  Randji  employed^ 


Malcfl.       Pem&lM.       Tol^, 


1  36,390 

2,404 

ZfiJU 

!  3S,2;)7 

7iA'2i) 

4LG77 

40.160 

a,  367 

4,1,527 

m,u^ 

3.686 

43.051 

4i,-2snj 

4,*2f^ 

4i}JiU 

18W  91 
1892 
1893 
1894 


40,7^ 

4.2(W 

41.582 

4.5.'i3 

4b2J)$ 

2,970 

36.412 

2,506 

39,529 

3/222   , 

44.989 
46,13.) 
44,268 
38,918 
42,751 


l^rea  in  thf^  foregoing  statement  represent  the  numljer  usaally 
t*d^  hut  Ij^ytideR  these  there  are  other  hands  whose  employment  is 
n.nvc  itt  IHm  the  average  number  of  persons  finding  em]>loy- 
I,  wherc*as  the  greatest  numl>er  employed  was  52,409,  the 
'  *  * '  *  ^  tnalcs  and  690  females,  in  all  9,7 1 8.  The  maxima 
-■\  a«  might  be  naturally  expected,  fell  at  various 
,  so  that  the  whole  number  of  52,469  were  not 
time  in  the  various  industrios  dealt  with  under 
»ufactorie«  and  worksi  and  it  is  pmbable  that 
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the  greatest  nuuib»ir  employed  at  any  one  time  did  not  in  reality  e 
the  usual  number  of  jtcruons  for  whom  employment  vtsm  found  by 
than  6,000.  Much  the  same  condition  of  things  obtained  in  other  ^ 
and  it  may  b<'  accepted  that  in  the  busy  seasons  of  the  year  one-ae 
more  hands  ai'e  em]>loyed  than  the  average  of  the  whole  tweh'e  nK 
The  following  tjible,  in  which  the  hands  employed  are  divided 
eleven  classes,  shows  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  in 
class,  during  the  jmst  ten  years.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  progress 
in  certain  cbisses  has  lK;en  very  small,  while  in  others  there  has  b 
backward  movement.  A  detailed  analysis,  too  voluminous,  hov 
to  l>e  given  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  would  show  that  the  greatest  pro 
has  been  made  in  domestic  industries — that  is  to  say,  in  the  indo: 
which  naturally  arise  from  the  circumstances  of  the  population,  ac 
thos(?  connected  with  the  jirejiaration  of  perishable  products.  The 
iinportimt  increase  took  place  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  dei 
when,  with  the  excei)ti()n  of  Classes  VI,  TX,  and  XI,  an  advance 
made  everywhere,  the  total  increase  in  the  numl>er  of  hands  empl 
bein;?  close  upon  5,000.  Fi-om  the  year  1886  to  the  end  of  1894  t 
hiis  Ikmmi  a  slight  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  liands  empk 
althou;;h  some  of  the  intermediate  years  slmw  increases.  The  i 
satisfactory  advance  is  shown  in  Classes  I  and  X,  due  in  the  first 
to  the  revival  of  the  boiling-down  trmle,  and  in  the  latter  casete 
estiililishment  of  ^:us- works  in  many  country  towns,  and  to  the  eiB| 
ment  of  nuuiy  mont  hands  in  Sydney  and  suburl)s.  Electric-ligh 
gi\'es  employment,  to  only  98  peoph*. 
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iiMrr  Hiv.  same  broad  ck^silictttion  as  before,  the  ili^ision  of  the 
it  disclosea  interesting  results.     About  8 1  percent  of 

u  i  1 1 1  f  f  >ri  J  in  1 8  9  4  were  managers,  anil  4  per  cent,  clerk  s*  Th  e 
of  |M'-r8oiis  working  outside  tlie  factories  wajs  2,257*  Those  in* 
tindt^r  this  heading  were  chiefly  carters  and  others  •  'in 

'i  and  perHons  «iniployed  on  wages  pi'eparing  material  tu  d 

0  factories.     The  following  or©  the  figures  of  each  chum  :^ 


INaoipttos  of  lodnitHaii 


*''^ 

=! 


Othiir  pcrsoni 
emplovod 


p  g  I  Adult* 


fiiw  mAtAriAU  the  production  of 

»1  r  • 

5  fti  <\  as  food  or  dnuk 

ulustiies  

tding  materiolB,, 

iry  works   

i^f,  Tffpftiring,  ct<?.    

Aud  bedrlinja:  workx 

g,  birtiiing,  and  engraving 
♦»«s^  And  MAddlery .  > . . . 


324 

67 

834 

455 

215 

122 

797 

184 

578 

200 

71 

49 

78 

35 

391 

403 

204 

27 

84 

115 

297 

136 

S,673 

1.793 

45 

126 
54 
35 

le 

2 

n 

07 
11 

34 


431 


9,4S0 
5,23U 
4,085 
4,460 
6,090 
1,371 
66e 
3.2S7 
l,2*iS 
1,217 
2,205 


34,597 


104 
600 
318 
700 

80 

12 

4 

106 

IS 
267 

4D 


4,020 
7,254 
5,394 
6,176 
7,373 
1,505 
704 
4,264 
1,548 
1,683 
2,720 


2,257   42J51 


I  !ji  I H  ti\r  \h  very  little  employed  in  the  factories  of  the  Colony.    This 
•e  expected,  seeing  that  by  the  law  regulating  prim>iry 
iren  are  rei|ub-ed  to  attend  school  until  they  reach  their 
jmt.      It  W!is  found  at  the  Census  of  1891   that  iix  all 
it  only  8,612  males  and  3,825  femal&s  under  15  years  of  age 
red  ;    in   1894  the  total  number  working  in  lactoriea  waa 
u7  males,  and  54  females.     These  last  figures  may,  however, 
1  AA  only  approximate,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  owing  to 
it  of  female  apprentices  and  improvers  to  stnte 
-  under  the  truth. 
I  some  tendency  for  the  number  of  band^  employed  in  tho 
rict  to  incrfast?  faster  than  those  in  tlit^  other  portions  of 
The  fucilitiL'8  for  the  establishment  of  large  intlustries  in 

f*^  '^ •  ar«  conniderable — a  commanding  position  as  i^garda 

1  thc^  ouUide  world,  propinc^uity  to  the  ooaitieltls, 

'  V  ^ '       ^     "^    '    "     ^  raw  prod  net  ion  in  th  e  Coli/ny> 

iL   water   sujiply — tbesu  have 

iii  xiic  mctropoiitan  Uistnct  all  the  chief  tndu&trie&     In 
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the  oxira-mctropolitan  districts  the  principal  works  are  sav-millMy  a 
ing  works,  sugar-mills,  and  flour-mills,  or  industries  of  a  dom 
character  intended  to  meet  a  day-to-day  demand,  or  for  the  trettn 
of  perishable  goods. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  thenu 
politiin  district  as  compared  with  the  remainder  of  the  Colony  for 
past  ten  yeai-s  ended  with  1894  : — 


Hands  employed. 


;    Metropolitan  Other 

District.        :    Diiitricts. 


Yev. 


Hands  eroplnjed. 


Metropoliten         Oik 
Diiftrict.  DMric 


1884-85 

22.028 

17,766 

1889-90 

24,999 

m 

1885-86 

23,282 

18,395    : 

1890-91 

28,058 

m 

1886-87 

24,900 

18,627    1 

1892 

24,128 

son- 

1887-88 

24,199 

18,852 

1893 

22.672 

IW 

1888-89 

25,885 

19,679 

1894 

24,934 

17,» 

There  is  a  vast  field  <)p<?n  for  the  development  of  manufactures  in  1 
South  Wales.  Producin*;,  as  it  dot»s,  the  raw  mati^rial  of  various  id 
necessary  for  sui)plying  the  primary  wants  of  civilization,  it  is  eni 
that  the  Colony  must  en^  long  find  a  way  into  some  parts  of  this  f 
The  one  great  caus(»  which  has  hitherto  operated  to  prevent  the  hi 
development  of  manufactures  is  the  impossibility  of  drawing  fr>i 
l)Opulation  so  small  and  so  widely  scattered  a  fair  profit  on  the  OP 
reijuired  to  carry  them  on.  llithertx)  the  chief  employment  fofli 
labour  and  capital  has  been  in  tlni  i)rimary  jiroductive  industrial  i 
these  iinlustries  continuing  to  bi^  profitable  and  iK)puIation  to  incfB 
whenever  tW  prospect  of  profit  presents  itself,  manufactures,  adq 
t-o  tli(^  conditions  as  w(*ll  as  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  will  natal 
establish  themselves,  affording  other  investments  for  capital^  i 
avenues  for  tin?  <'mj>loyment  of  lalx)ur. 


Pr?:pakation  of  Raw  Materials.  .i 

As  regards  the  pre[>aration  of  raw  materials,  the  prodttol  rfjjBJ 
pursuits,  the  amount  of  employment  offering  has  been  notAfltfiHI 
iiy  the  seasons,  so  that  under  the  heads  of  boilin||p4pi^ 
tanning,    wool-washing,    and   allied    parsaitsy   th 
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varied  only  8li|?htly  from  1884  to  1892,  although  tUew  wt\s  n 
krea^e  during  1893  and  1894  : — 
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n  and  wool-wasliing  works  conliued  to  station  use  have 
uded  m  the  above  table.     Tho  taumber  of  hands  glvnn  is  lljo 
t  work  throughout  the  yt^ar,  but  at  certain  soasanti  many  more 
roiit  ^ork»  C8pcH*iaIly  at  wool- washing.     As  would  naturally  Ik* 
wouK'n  (In  iif>t  tiiitl  much  employment  in  the  industrirs coai- 
forr  \\  the  total  employed  being  only  four.     Tlie 

iMi  -         I    is  also  small — the  table  sho\v<i  only  forty- 

ic  pn^duction  of  tailow  in  an  import-ant  industry,  tho  quantity 
tared  in  1^^534  \>eing  far  larger  than  tht^  production  of  any 
year.  The  riiio  in  prices  which  occurred  during  1892  induced 
BU  to  filaugVitcr  and  boil  down  part  of  their  surplus  Btork, 
r  the  old  ewes,  and  altliougb  the  pricB  of  tallow  has  fallen  Mnee 
f>  pr*-Kiuotion  has  increased  enormously.  During  181)4  tho 
hiidied  the  large  tigure  of  ^47,23G  cwt.»  a  rjuaniity  greatiy  in 
\i  «|Mirted  in  any  previous  year.     The  following  statement 

1,  inted   quantity   of    tallow^    made    in    the   Colony,    and 

iy&&  ilie  amount  locally  consumed  from  that  exported : — 


^^^Vtep 

EDyntga«a  quAriUty  of  K«ir  South  WiJct  t«Uo«r. 

EJtpoPtod. 

Locally  coneamed  I        Produced 

^^^r""' 

CWt. 

CWt. 

CWt. 

^^^BS4-^ 

98,773 

100,816 

1!>S!.5H0 

^^^mS-^M 

riK.Hio 

U<;,774 

225,5$4 

^^BmB^iST 

tm,45l 

no.STio 

21i»,301 

^^^^&p8 

191,791 

143,501 

33.%2t>2 

^^^^^Kd 

174.321 

I75»840 

3.WJ61 

^^^HHdo 

15IJ91 

141,480 

292.971 

^^S^di 

223,61  S 

123,080 

346JJ9« 

^H  lasTi 

3l.l,3.'4l 

123,053 

430,3x4 

^Mi*m 

(ioT,5i»J 

\^3,(m 

S40,r,5ei 

^Mim% 

S47/2:i(> 

221  S64 

1,069  J  00 
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Preparation  of  Food  Pboducts. 

The  establishmonts  connected  with  the  preparation  of  food  and  d 
form  one  of  the  largest  classes  of  works  in  New  South  Wales.  Id  b 
places  which  come  under  this  heading,  and  from  which  returas  i 
received,  the  number  of  hands  employed  is  small,  owing  to  the  ni 
of  the  openitions  carried  on,  although  the  output  nuiy  be  con^iden 
this  remark  applies  particularly  to  butter  factories  : — 


Deieriptioii  of  Slunuliictorr  oe 
Work. 


Average  number  of  ffandx  emplojr^l 


Iniido 
Ff£iot3% 

i  \6      -i 


■8E 


1^ 


Aoratod  Waterti ,.»,.. 

BbocHi  

Bucult*  , ,,..., 

Brett'iiiitift 

Batter , 

Butt^rinc    ...H  ..>*..  .P..  ,,*., 

Clia«He ..... .  ^ 

CondciiKd  Milk    ...w..,...., 
CDutlimisnU,  Coffee,  andttptcen 

Cmifoct[ojiuE3' 

CoruHiJ'Ur  .  ^,.^  ,,..,*  ^ »,.. . 

4.'miinciHiL>4 

Dirtlllifry 

J'lOIlT     ... 

tec  and  Kufrijr^^naiins' 

Jami  .»nd  Fruit-caiinin!? 

MrCLt  ITcHUjrvifiM   ....... . .. 

SijE „ 

Suitar  Mill.'i     ................. 

Sujfur  Ik-flni-rk'^ ......... 

^■jiJL'ij'ur  .... < . 

Totml, 


«43 


894 


m 


&7fr 
II 
419 
liSl 
371 
4 

Uo 
0 
S40 
S14 
44 

1> 
473 

^i 

a 

3S7 
41 


ID  ' 


479 
74i 

617 

S 

i«a 

304 

61 
73 

10 

im 

saa 

340 

SOS 

4 


HOO      7piS4 


45e 

1S4 
1,%] 

Ifi 

14 
19 


Sll 

m 
ess 

130 

57J 

« 

3^471 


Included  with  the  foi-egoing  figures  are  8  female  overseers orl 
agers,  J  clerk,  16  children,  404  adults,  and  2  working  outside  fMlOi 
in  all,  431  females.  In  such  establishments  as  aerated  water  : 
breweries,  butler  and  cheese  factories,  flour  and  sugar  imll% 
factories,  ili(>r(>  is  a  large  fluctuation  in  th(r  amount  of  Imbour 
in  some  se:isons  many  more  people  being  engaged  than  in  < 
the  wholt^  of  the  abovi'  works,  for  a  ]>ortion  of  the 
probably  fully  1.<S00  moi-c  hands  employed  than  are  oivnilLj 

The  bn^wing  industry  has  been  stationary  aince  18 
of  3d.  per  gallon  was  imposed  on  the  local  mannAi' 
open  to  question,  however,  whether  the  fiJling  i 
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t:ilttM^,  fts  tlifre  is  evidrncf*  that  the  depression  which  marked 

If*  of  th*^  dlS«?rrnt  Colonies  during   the  year  immediately  pit*- 

i88C  brought  about  a  leHneued  demand  for  all  forms  of  oJcoholie 

The  invuict*  value  of  ale  and   beer  imported,  lunj  on  whieh 

^laid,  duriug  1894,  wat«  £245,619— not  a  very  lar^  amouni 

ing  thut  £160,196  of  it  was  for  beer  in  iKittle,  which  the  colonial 

h^are  iiuly  now  attempting  to  produce  on  any  extensive  scale, 

IPRh!:  tiililc  illustnAtes  the  firesent  position  of  tije  brewing  nnd 

g-  V   and    its    progress    during    tije   lost    nine    years  ;    the 

ti  ijfficturrd    in    1885   and     1886    must    be    accepted   as 

i  ly,  and  th<»8e  given  for  the  next   four  year«^  during 

l«e  statistical  year   did   not  coincide  witli  the  cnlmidiir 

t  ^  he  quantities  on  which  excise  was  paid  during  1888, 

L:*.'^  «.*ti  1891  respectively:— 


ITttr. 

IlUKltt 

MftnutecTtura  ol 

Ewplorfed. 

AJe,  lloCT,  ate. 

No. 

gallom. 

iHooo.ooo 

ISSS^»6 

SOS 

\fm-^ 

987 

lO,0(K>,O(K) 

iss:^ 

m^ 

9.a0O,2<K> 

itm^ 

850 

Sn5l5,20(> 

1880-90 

82<5 

il.(>10,6(K) 

1891>-91 

793 

10,594,0*20 

1892 

745 

10,807.200 

18»3 

6S5 

»,753,200 

1S&4 

744 

9.508.400 

iwwrth  of  sugai^-cane  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  Colony,  rmd 

olacture  of  sugar  therefrom,  are  now  becoming  an  important 

'V        itput  having  increased  from  230,000  cwt.  of  sugar  and 

of  molasses  in  1884-85   to  452,7*36  cwt,  of  sugar  and 

of  molasses  in  1894*     Since  1887  thei^  has  he<m  a 

M"  in  the  area  of  land  phuited  wiUi  sug&r-tjficie^  mid 

huu  31,  1895,  there  were  about  32,909  acres  under 

fcijtir  [  aoT-ea  were  prndiu-thv.    In  1877-8  the  number 

B  t  which  24  u  ii-power|  whilst  26  were 

}  fium^^er  of  wiir  iploycd  was  1,065.  Theae 

|i  II  the  year  1885-86  to  83  sieam^mills  and  19  worked  by 

number  of  ui*n  .  mployed  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  and 

out  had  corr;  -ly  increased  ;  but  since  that  time 

,  vi.,..  .4  c,.,,,,    .,^^  .  aised  the  closing  of  many  of  the 

lie  cane  grown  h«s  been  to  an  increasing 

which  pay  to  the  growei*s  a  ])rice  but 

»   1 885.     Almost  everywhere  the  ten- 

« »f  sugar  ID  large  centitit  establtsh- 
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merits  is  incre<asing.  In  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere  small  m 
i-apidly  disappearing  to  make  room  for  lai^r  establishmenti^ 
business  is  strictly  confined  to  the  industrial  process  of  sugar-n 
the  planters  attending  solely  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cane.  The 
ing  shows  the  particulars  of  the  sugar  industry  for  the  last  ten  yc 


Sugar  MilU. 

Horae-iwwer. 

MannfactUKor-       | 

Year. 

.1 

XolaMCi.    , 

Worked 
by  Steam. 

Worke<l 
by  Cattle. 

steam. 

Cattle 

Raw  Sugar. 

No. 

No. 

cwt 

gaUoni. 

1884-85 

86 

12 

2,855 

50 

230,000 

450.000. 

1885-86 

83 

19 

2,598 

32 

369,280 

635,000 

1886-87 

57 

7 

2,531 

21 

275,000 

.     507.000  . 

1887-88 

57 

7 

2,210 

26 

450,000 

88l),000; 

1888-89 

36 

1,995 

225,580 

241,088 

1889-90 

38 

2 

3,034 

io 

380.320 

494.145 

1890-91 

31 

2 

« 

• 

530,660 

1,074,080 

1892 

24 

1 

3,594 

70 

485.780 

789,230 

1S93 

25 

3 

3,244 

16 

478,605 

1.079,940 

1894 

23 

2 

3,476 

• 

452,756 

1,573,886 

•  Not  Ulcertained. 

In  addition  to  the  1,174  hands  usually  employed  in  1894,  ther 
o84  others  employed  at  busy  periods,  comprising  altogether  1,758. 
very  possible  tliat  casual  hands  have  been  included  in  sonic  of  thi 
sliowii  in  th(»  for<?^oing  statement. 

Tliei-e  welt;  two  establishments  in  tlic  Colony  for  refining  ra« 
in  liSOl.  The  quantity  of  sugar  melted  during  the  year  was  7 
cwt.,  of  which  2r)0,3r)3  cwt.  was  imported,  cliiefly  from  QueenshiQC 
remaining  505,847  cwt.  was  raw  sugar  produced  in  the  Colony. 
returns  relating  to  sugar  relin(?ries  for  the  last  ten  yeai-g  are  given 
subjoinctl  table : — 


Ytar. 


|Kdincric..lcmi,loycM.|  ^;\^,'^^;^ 


YcAr. 


SuffkT     ,     Hands 
Refineries.  eiui)loj«d.l 


No. 

ISS4  S;> 

2 

188,-) -86 

o 

I88ti-S7 

2 

1S^7-8S 

1 

lbSS-89 

1 

I 


No. 
172 
224 
214 
200 
210 


370,000  ! 
:i84,(K)0  ; 
510,000  I 
537,900 
550,149  1' 


1889-90 

1890-91 

1892 

1893 

1894 


No. 

1 
1 
1 

2 
o 


The  hands  given  above  jus  engaged  during  the  year 
constant  emi)loynient  ;  in  addition,  there  are 
longer  or  shorter  periods  in  discharging  shipi^ 
work  incidental  to  the  trade. 


FIOTJR  MELLS- 
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hxitn  the  introductioQ  of  tho  sugar-growing  industry  in  New 
<Valf*«,  the  itiarmfactiire  of  sugar  lian  been  largely  in  the  hands 
k>lonial  Sugar  Kelining  Coinpiiny,  who**e  mULs  on  the  Ckrence, 
lajond,  and  the  Tweed  have  been  refen*^  to  in  another  part  of 
k,  'IliiJi  company  txlso  owns  o«o  of  the  two  sugar  reliiieries  in 
my,  wh*^re  the  pro<liioe  of  their  local  mills  ia  refined,  together 
>orUon  of  the  output  of  their  factories  in  Fiji  find  Qtirensland. 
.mount  of  mill-power  for  grinding  and  dressing  grain  ia  ample  for 
Uie  flour  consumed  in  the  Colony.  As  the  Colony  does  not 
MifKrifut  grain  for  its  own  requireoients,  it  is  not  at  all  pro- 
.♦  will  be  any  notable  increase  in  the  number  of  flour- 
vbstinf;  are  nioatly  at  work  only  part  of  tiieir  time^  Wind 
i*e-pow<!r»  as  njiplied  to  the  dressing  of  grain,  have  fallen  into 
^and  Mnly  two  water*milla  are  included  in  the  returns  for  1894. 
[ures  in  the  following  t^ible  approximate  closely  to  the  actual 
Off  wheat  treated  in  the  local  mills  :— 


MvHoalbWah* 

Impoited  Whflftt 

To*»lWbe»t 

TotelFUnur 

1 

Wn^K*  vWRMQi 

tn»tf>d. 

trated. 

nMule, 

husheU. 

buftlusli. 

haihels. 

tons. 

HJIH;i/ii*i 

41H.4SI4 

4,40i,OS4) 

88.033 

^i«7,2::< 

4U7J75 

4,425.048 

88.^1 

2.402,057 

»t^tJ73 

3.386,830 

67J3(> 

4,46a,(i2f» 

2:^a,5H5 

4.094,164 

03.883 

3,ii75.oao 

2,23H,330 

6,213,360 

129,445 

2.i42.(MM> 

M/rAJBS 

5,097,168 

118.691 

5,049.000 

G:U,00S 

5.683.008 

J  18,3m 

3,120,340 

>>s:{,20-2 

4.003.632 

S3,4iK> 

«,35a.a6o 

4;>9.740 

6,816,000 

14!!,mK) 

5,426.262 

254,0H) 

5,6aO,272 

U8.33i> 

i  of  the  donrniiUs  in  operation  in  the  Colony  for  the  last 
\  giv«*n  below  :  — 


nour-mlllf. 

.„. 

FluUMDlUlk 

J.        1    Bwm- 
^     1  ptrnt^. 

Hftnrti 

No. 

HOCM* 

lUndii 

gutpk^y^ 

V»mn, 

EmplOj-cd. 

\ 

a62 

1389^»0 

103 

2,638 

636 

0112 

1800-»1 

102 

2,363 

594 

r"! 

1892 

72 

1,936 

568 

imn 

87 

2.531 

609 

L 

1 

1894 

63 

3.303 

69G 

ill  of  12-hoi^8o  pow«r  [a  included^ 
t-r  fuilU  of  25-horsc  power. 
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Manufactories  op  Clothing  and  Textiles. 

The  third  class  of  industries  is  connected  ^wiih  the  manu&ct 
clothing  and  textile  fabrics.  The  different  descriptions  of  wori 
given  below  : — 


Description  of 
IManufttctorivs  or  Works. 


I 


=  1 
II  i 


Averago  number  of  Hands  employed. 


1 

» 

i£ 

I 

3 

5 
1 

1 

i 

t 

S 

S 

6 

5 

§£ 

H. 

F. 

M.,F 

M. 

F. 

IL        F. 

M. 

"•1 

Clothing   IS 

Furriers    

Hata  and  ca)i8     


Oilskin    and    water-proof 
clothinff 

Shirtmakinjf    


Underclothin/g^     (Women's 
and  Children's)   . 

Woollen  cloth 


Total  . 


G3 

127 

15 

TO 

I 

2B 

. 

2.473 

000 

23 

10 

2.ni 

IS 

34 

5 

25 

1 

I 

14 

275 

S41 

2 

«8      » 

4 

4 

[  .. 

23 

20 

4 

35 

2 

1 

1 

,, 

3 

4 

1 

4 

3 

1 

12 

7 

" 

21     90 

1 

.. 

.. 

18 

_ 

".      ' 

3 

4 

7 

- 

13 

143 

•  • 

% 

5 

12 

D 

1 

ft 

3 

135 

» 

19 

ia5 

1 

189 

26 

im 

3 

sa 

2(J 

2,034 

1,751 

20 

290 

SJi 

Power  is  not  employed  to  any  extent  in  the  industries  included: 
foregoing  class,  except  in  boot  factories  and  woollen  mills,  b 
factories  plant  valued  at  £65,151  is  employed,  the  machinery  1 
a  capacity  of  214  horse-power;  in  clothing  factories  the  value  of 
is  <£6,225  ;  and  in  woollen  mills  the  plant  is  valued  at  X28,10 
capacity  of  the  inachincjry  being  174  horse-power. 

As  a  wool-growing  qountry  New  South  Wales  is  apparently  m 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods,  and  aooordiii|n 
industry  was  one  of  the  earliest  organised  in  the  Colony.  Tlie  aM| 
to  promote  the  local  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  has  ao  liri 
little  success.  Several  factories  have  struggled  along  for 
but  have  made  no  headway,  the  largest  establiahmentB  f 
to  add  to  their  business  the  making  of  slop  clothing,  and  < 
they  have  been  enabled  to  carry  on  at  a  profit  The  3 
of  the  mills  is  not  of  the  best  kind,  and  altogether  the  ii 
appointing. 


olIowiDg  table  shows  the  number  of  woollen-raills  in  opci'ation* 
[lier  of  etnploy<^*H«  and  tho  quantity  of  cloth  manufactured  during 

the  last  ten  ytAVH  : — 
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1 

Woollen- 

HMidi  Eroployod, 

QuantlUof 
Woollen  CX0th 
mimulkctured. 

miUik 

MftlM. 

FemftkA. 

Total. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No, 

yards. 

1884^85 

•* 
i 

175 

137 

312 

305.000 

1885-S6 

6 

134 

189 

323 

337,750 

imi-^7 

8 

lOi 

78 

182 

324J88 

i8S7-$8 

5 

lOl 

71 

172 

348.(KK> 

l$8&-99 

5 

Ul 

60 

177 

241.000 

188&-9Q 

5 

110 

62 

172 

207.500 

^■"■^^n  ni 

4 

94 

CI 

155 

310,000 

5 

127 

58 

185 

202,088 

M>.:i., 

5 

144 

59 

203 

440.500 

l«»4 

S 

150 

62 

221 

461,000 

these  tigures  it  will  lie  noticed  that  the  number  of  woollen'miUs 
tion  has  dnci'ensed,  and  that  the  five  now  at  work  provide 
toent  for  221  persons  only,  Ihiring  the  years  from  188*i  to  1884 
Iwico  this  numlx?r  of  hands  were  eiiiplove<l.  It  will  bt»  observ*'d 
It  quantity  of  woollen  cloth  which  in  stated  to  have  been  nmnu- 
)  l>ears  tto  tixed  proportion  to  the  handu  enqjloyed.  The  figures 
down  from  the  manufacturers'  own  returns,  and  aru  j(iven  for 

)y  tirtf  worth. 

^mplnyment  affonled  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  has  kf'pt  pact? 
le  p*owtfi  of  po])ulation,  as  will  l>e  perceived  from  tlie  tabht  brlnw, 
[j  '    'Ttciency  of  the  machineiy  employed  is^  however,  appaiTot 

;i  output : — 


Y^f, 

Fictorici. 

B&tid«  Ktnploycfl. 

Doota 

MiLk*.    1 

Kemidtis. 

ToUL 

^L  ^ 

No. 

No.     1 

No. 

No. 

pain. 

^HMntt 

68 

1,871 

418 

2,28i» 

^■E^Ab 

65 

1.672 

433 

2.105 

^KSsB^i 

68 

i,av) 

416 

2,272 

1,881,210 

^■87-86 

60 

1.837 

436 

2.L>73 

2,278,612 

^Bsft-89 

57 

1.618  , 

427 

2.045 

2,rx>9,y80 

^Hte-fio 

59 

i,a>5  ' 

465 

2,420 

2,196,815 

^BtaiMii  1 

60 

2,262 

CM 

2,84 H5 

2,6:14,254 

^■■K 

66 

2.230 

478 

2,708 

2,500,000 

^^i^ 

H 

2,429 

(Mil 

3.090 

2,545,0<n 

ISM 

m 

2J16  , 

1 

704 

3,420 

2,6U.70O 

!),«>  nHrw^  di^ifp^  It  will  ^H»  noti<H»d  iha» 


\m  an 
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There  appears  to  be  a  tendency  for  large  {actorieB  to  supenede 
works,  and  drive  the  latter  out  of  competitioii  in  this  particular  1 
of  manufacture.  The  average  number  of  hands  employed  in  eachi 
has  risen  from  33-7  in  1884-85  to  50-3  in  1894.  The  number  o 
of  boots  manufactured  during  the  latter  year  was  2,611,700 
quantity  is  somewhat  less  than  in  1890-91,  but  a  comparison  sim 
pairs  manufactured  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  descripi 
lx)ot  made  has  veiy  greatly  improved  of  late  years,  and  to  this  c 
stance  may  be  attributed  the  falling  off  in  the  number  produced  coid 
with  an  increase  in  the  emploj'ment  afforded. 

Metal  Works. 

The  number  of  metal  and  machinery  works  in  operation  during 
the  average  number  of  hands  employed,  and  the  macliinery  and 
plant  used,  were  as  follow  : — 


I>efcriptlr)n  of 

0 

t 

1 

Blimulftctoc?  Of  WotL 

eM 

t 

. 

II 

1 

3^ 

1    a 

%    1 

s 

3 

Aif ricultiinU  tniplcnionts  ,.«...,«.. 

ICV  '     Ifi 

5 

t 

160 

£ 

IS4 

- 

lilU'L'k^uiithiri^  +  ^,,  +  ,..  ..^... .... ., 

i 

4 

1^^ 
IT 

i7r. 

t& 

llnUur-itULkiiiif  ...,,.... 

!'        "i^ 

5i» 

Ura^ft .._..,.,,._.... 

It) .   13 

n     lu 

«7 
73 

1           104  i       w 

Cn]^|N?nuiiltliLrij:; ..,..,. 

tta'          SK 

Eii^iii^iinfr  ►.'....-..-...►*.    ' '  - » 

44       OS 

OS 

r>n5 
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The  classification  of  works  connected  with  machin^r,  et^ifl 

and  fouiidrieB  presents  many  diiHcutties^  as  the  tmdesi  arr'in  i^J 

carried  on  aide  by  side  in  the  same  establiahment,  and  what^|gfl 

^ 

designated  by  a  proprietor  an  "  engineering  establishnicnt,*'^^^ 

following  year  be  returned  as  a  **  foundry/'  according  t^  thp  ioif^H 

the  work  done  durin<^  the  year.     The  vanoas  deBSripttCttil  ^j^lfl 

have  been  separately  shown  above,  bo  fi^r  m  it  has  been  ponffiMH 

them^  but  the  figures  referring  to   kindred  iailiiitrte  ita|^^| 

1 

together.                                                                             ^^^^H 

TH£   IROK  TRADE. 
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should  in  iim«^  form  one  of  the  great  atap]o  induBtriea 
Kvery  naturoi  advantage  po.<^sessed  by  the  great  iron  itnd 

judng  countrwis  of  the  world — such  a»  England  and  Btfl- 

pivacnt  here.  Not  only  are  iron  and  coaj  deposited  in 
in  :  A  eHAJly  accessilile  and  readily  worked,  hut,  its 

fi!iL  r  of  thin  wru'k,  the  local  iron  ore  is  exceed* 

curck^U  any  progiess,  however^  has  been  nmde  in  iron 
ut*arly  tlie  whole  8tock  of  pig  an»l  wrought  iron 
looal  Tuanu&ctories  is  imported.     The  other  descriptions 

Irs,  both  for  smelting  and  manufacturing,  are  in  a  more 

bo  treatment  of  metals  in  1884-85  numbered  329,  in  which 
5,iSl  pei-Hons,  while  in  1894  the  number  of  works  had 
178,  and  the  hands  employed  to  7,373*  In  1884-85  there 
I  employed  in  13  sn»elting  works  ;  the  works  now  number 
"  \  em[)loyed,  1,5  ir>.  There  has  been  a  large  increase  in 
1  in  making  or  repairing  railway  motors,  can'iageH,  and 
s,  the  employes  in  1884-><5  numbering  698,  and  in  1804, 
I  Utter,  2^32 1  were  employed  in  Uie  workshops  connected 
k  rftUways. 

i3utu>niu  Matkhialb. 


lirectly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  supply  or  pre- 

Iding  materials  ailord  employment  to  a  large  number  of 

in  saw-mil I&     Tlie    foUo^nng  table  shows   the  handa 

agl894:— 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND   PEODUCTION. 


The  number  of  persona  employed  in  the  various  timber  diitriel 
saw-mills,  etc.,  increased  at  a  p;ood  ratio  from  1884  to  1892,  bvl 
since  then  fallen  off  owing  to  the  stagnation  iu  the  bailding  t 
The  establishments  in  1884-85  numbered  376,  employing  a  total u 
of  3,477  persons,  while  in  1894  there  were  299  mills,  and  thenn 
of  liaiuls  employed  was  3,257.  The  capacity  of  plant  in  the  latter 
was  5,101  horse-power,  and  its  value  about  £292,790;  the  qusnti 
timber  sawn  was  estimated  at  173,088,000  superficial  feet  1  incht 
The  number  of  saw-mills  and  hands  employed  and  the  output  di 
the  past  ten  years  were : — 


Year. 

Saw-millf. 

Hands 
eiuploj-cd. 

QuAntit  J  of  Timber 
Mtwn. 

No. 

No. 

1,000  sup.  feet. 

1884-85 

376 

3,477 

1885-86 

415 
323 

3,783 
3,284 

1886-87 

110,000 

1887-88 

322 

3,254 

125,000 

1888-89 

317 

3,616 

185,000 

1889-90 

325 

3,578 

185,021 

1890-91 

346 

3,788 

201,505 

1892 

288 

4,573 

229.696 

1893 

283 

3,266 

196,114 

1894 

299 

3,257 

173,088 

The  industry  of  brickmaking  has  declined  in  importance,  in'> 
employs  less  than  half  the  hands  of  ten  years  ago.  Tliis  is  doe* 
almost  entire  suspension  of  large  public  works,  and  to  the  li" 
activity  of  private  buildei-s.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  ttah 
employed  for  tlie  past  ten  years,  and  the  output  for  tlie  last  eight  j<* 


Y.ar. 

IlandM 
iinploywl. 

Bricks  made. 

Year. 

HmmI* 
eiiii>lo>-ed. 

iMi- 

cc 

No. 
3,078 
3,617 
2.959 
2,230 
2,124 

tliousands.  ! 

1889-90 

1890-91 

1892 

1893 

1894 

No. 
1,874 
2;018 
l,S04 
1.W   ^^ 

•4 

I8srj-Sf> 

i 

iS 

1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 

243,831 
214,199 
219,795     . 

1 

GAS  WORKS. 
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Light  and  Heat. 

rhe  hands  employed  in  establishments  connected  with  lighting  and 
iting  showed  a  steady  increase  until  1893,  but  in  1894  the  smaller 
mber  finding  employment  in  kerosene  and  gas  works  caused  a  reduc- 
Q  in  the  total  of  nearly  300.  During  the  past  ten  years  there  were 
ployed  : — 


Year. 

Handa. 

Year. 

Handa. 

1884-85 

643          ! 

1889-90 

1,414 

1885-86 

743 

1890-91 

1,645 

1886-87 

746         1 

1892 

1,895 

1887-88 

933 

1893 

1,976 

1888-89 

1,299 

1894 

1,683 

Fhe  condition  of  employment  in  the  various  industries  grouped  in  this 
Bs  during  1894  was  as  follows  : — 


^ 

n 

Avenge  number  of  Hands  employed. 
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Plant. 
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rhe  majority  of  the  hands,  as  will  be  seen,  found  employment  in 
tworks,  of  which  there  were  42  in  operation  during  the  year  1894, 
nloying  1,444  hands.  The  quantity  of  gas  manufactured  was  1,773 
Qion  cubic  feet,  to  produce  which  about  167,000  tons  of  coal  were 
id,  giving  an  average  of  about  10,600  feet  of  gas  for  each  ton  of 
iL    The  quantity  of  gas  made  during  the  past  seven  years  was  : — 

ThooMod  cubic  Tbouaaad  cubic 

Tiu.  feet  ol  gas.  Year.  feetofgaa. 

L     1867-^   1,361,408  1892 1,670,944 

mAwm  m  1,379,150        1893 1,805,812 

-    ],4M»M2  1884 1,772,667 
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The  rate  charged  to  consumers  varies  in  different  localities  \ 
3s.  per  1,000  feet  in  Bathurst  and  ITs.  6d.  in  Deniliquin,  wl 
prices  for  street  lighting  vary  from  £4  lOs.  per  lamp  per  am 
Sydney  to  £10  in  Hay.  The  price  charged  to  private  consul 
Sydney  and  suburbs  has  been  reduced  recently  to  4&  6d.  per  1,0< 
The  total  consumption  of  gas  in  Sydney  and  suburbs  durin 
was  1,495,202,000  cubic  feet,  and  that  in  Melbourne  and  ! 
1,579,479,000  cubic  feet.  From  these  figures  it  follows  that  t 
sumption  per  inhabitant  in  Sydney  was  3,540  cubic  feet,  . 
Melbourne  3,573  cu]>ic  feet. 


Pbixtino  Trades. 

TJio  trades  connected  with  printing  and  bookbinding  are  perfaa|i 

keenly  affected  by  general  prospeiity  or  depression  than  any  other 

try.     The  effect  of  stagnation  in  trade  matters  will  be  seen  fr 

figures  relating  to  employment  in  printing  and  allied  works  dnri 

last  few  years  : — 

Hands 
Year.  employed.  Year. 

1887-88  3,771  1892 

1888-89  4,378  1893 

1889-90  4,688  1894 

1890-91  4,200 


ODpHT 

4,» 
4,13 

4,» 


Tho  following  shows  th(5  sul>division  of  tho  hands  for  the  year  \l 


Description  of  Manufactor>- 
or  Work. 


S     .  AvcFOfrc  naniber  of  Hands  emplo.vciL 


Eloctn»t.vpinjf  ami  utorectypinif    3 

Paper  box,  etc 0 

Pa|»cr  mill 1 

Printing  and  lx>okbimli»);   isl 

Printing  materialii 4  i 


Total  105  :  891     410  i  07 

■     >     \     \ 
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Vehicles  axd  Baddleuv. 
'  of  larcje  establishments  ccmiiected  with  the  manufacture 
lid  SJwkllery   is  not  jjii^ent,  the  average  nuiiilier  of  bands 
works  V^eing  only  nine.     The  follow  iug  figures  refer  to 
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42,815 

d  in  the  chapter  treating  of  forestry,  tlio  timbera  of 

uitable  for  crmeh  and  waggon   building,  and  it  in 

Mnimediat^  future  will  see  them  more  generally  uwhI  for  this 

•o  h  room  in  Xew  South  Wales  for  the  eBt^htiAhuveTU  of 

fie  manufacture  of  wheels^  which  are  at  preaeiit  largely  im* 

"^lUied  8tiite.H  ;  and  if  they  were  conducted  1  on  American 

sbably  secure  the  whole  of  the  Auiitmlaitian  ti-mle. 

Ship  axd  Boat  Building. 
1894,  works  connecteil  with  the  building  or  ri.*Httiiig 
oyeii   l,r»05   handN^   by  far  the   largest  portinii  of  whotn 
in  or  about  the  port  of  Sydney.     Nearly  all  the  docksji 
oy\  whei-e  is  situated  the  Sutherland  Dock,  one  of  th#| 
Jig  doekn  yet  construct€*d,    A  more  detailetl  deseripticifil 
Ssting  iu  the  Colony  for  the  aecomukodation  of  tdiipping ' 
til  the  chapter  dealing  with  Shipping : — 
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Furniture. 

The  furniture  and  allied  trades  now  employ  little  more  than  half  t 
hands  that  they  did  five  or  six  years  ago,  the  nuniljers  being : — 


Year.  Hands  employed. 

188G-S7  1.S80 

1887-88  1,323 

1888-89  1,477 

1889-90  1,424 


Year.  Hands  eiiipbsti 

1890-91       1,234 

1892  1,018 

1893 637 

1894 794 


The  decline  in  the  number  of  hands  was  continuous  from  1888 1 
1893,  but  the  figures  for  1894  show  an  increase  over  those  ford 
previous  year.  Include<l  with  the  453  hands  engaged  iu  making  taxtttM 
are  202  Chinese.  Formerly  the  number  of  these  aliens  occupied  in  d 
cabinet- making  industry  was  much  larger,  but  the  Chinese  Restxidil 
Act  has  effectually  jirevonted  the  recruiting  of  hands  for  the  ihi| 
employing  them,  and  by  putting  a  premium  on  their  labour  has  eoalli 
them,  where  they  remained  in  the  employment  of  the  fumitare  f 
to  obtain  higher  wages.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  marked  \ 
for  the  Chinese  workmen  to  abandon  their  old  employment,  and  coalil 
in  threes  and  fours  for  the  pui-pose  of  establishing  co-operative  AofL- 


3 


Average  number  of  Hands        j  ItoclitiT* 
employed.  ""  *" 


Description  of  Manufactory 
or  Work. 


Bedding,  flock,  and  upholstery  ...    LI  22  ■  10 

Furniture    41  47      17 

}*icture  frames  ,     3  3  !     7 

Window  blindH '    5  6!     1 

Total    ■  64  78     35 


Miscellaneous  Industries. 

Besi(h*s  the  industries  already  dealt  with,  there 
not  readily  falling  under  any  of  the  categories  into  width  ike  1 
tories  liave  lK»en  grouped.     These  have   been  plftud 
following  table,  though  there  is  little  relation  Mtw 
includ(Ml.     None  of  the  industries,  tobacco-mw 


lODUCTIOK   OF   SOAP  AND   CANDLES. 
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Ipei-haps  excepted,  fiiicl»  employment  for  any  large  number 
TJaiiy  of  them  proniise  to  develop  into  important  interests, 
yuple  field  for  them  in  the  Colony, 


Av«iaf«  number  or  HmmU  eai|itoy«(i        iJUfffSSfJ 


I  i 


1 1     VftJue. 


a-cnutilRif., 


•)  


10 


nil       2D7 


a 


im 


10 


10 


11 


191 


fno 


3i    3,906        4S    2,720    %iU  ■  265,000 


I  of  the  staple  products  of  the  country,  tbe  manufac* 

ad  candles,  m  might  be  expected,  is  finidy  estahlishml,  andi 

Ir  supplying  the  local  requirements.     The  qunntity  of  toilet  i 

wmdf^,  is,  however,  as  yet  but  small,  and  iu  quality  it  ih 

fio  that  imported  at  lower  prices.     Common  soap  of  local 

tr  thun  the  imported  article,  and  being  also  much  bett*?r, 

Xw  local    market     The  quantity  made  in   1884^5  ^'eb 

which  had    inonjiwed  to  204,623  cwt   in    181>4.     The 

*'  :     ^  ;   was  1,683,360  IK  in   1885-86,  and 

,     ly*  including  imports,  was  4,321,983 

Ik  i^pcvtivi'lv.      The   following   t^iblo   ahows  the 
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progress  of  the  industry  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  qu 
in  the  table  are  those  returned  by  the  manufacturers,  axid  are  givei 
what  they  arc  wortli,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  information  for  jt 
previous  to  1892  is  but  little  to  be  relied  on  : — 


Year. 

Factories. 

lUnds 

employed. 

Soap. 

OukUo. 

No. 

No. 

cwt. 

lb. 

iaS4-85 

.34 

204 

131,244 

18S5-86 

40 

223 

138,849 

1,683,360 

1886-S7 

46 

321 

155,430 

2,199,28S 

1887-88 

52 

367 

190,060 

2,442,960 

188S-89 

59 

397 

198,880 

2,796,700 

1880-90 

30 

250 

164.800 

2,388,440 

1890-91 

27 

194 

143,520 

1,545,920 

1H92 

21 

257 

110,360 

3,304,130 

1893 

f)! 

411 

180,576 

3,510,155 

1894 

49 

467 

204,623 

4,786,109 

The  use  of  tobacco  and  cigarettes  of  local  manufacture  hai»  ti 
very  large  extent,  superseded  that  of  the  imported  articles.  TheflM 
of  cigai-s  made  in  the  Colony  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  smAlIfl 
pared  with  the  total  (juantity  consumed.  In  1886  there  were  5,M' 
of  Iraf  used  in  the  local  manufacture  of  cigarettes,  while  in  18M1 
<]uantity  had  increased  to  114,971  lb.  The  weight  of  each  deao^itiv 
tobacco  used  in  the  Colony  during  1894  amounted  to  : — 


Dc^criiitioii. 


Importofl       I 
I  Mainifactiired.  ■ 


Made  in  the 
Colony. 


ToteL 


lb.  !  lb.  lb. 

Tobacco  !       900,955  '  1,732,496  2,633,451 

Ciu'ars  184,420  .  5,117  189,537 

Cigarcttfu   59,540  114.971  174,511 


A  large  amount  of  im|)orted  leaf  is  used  in  the  manufiicture  of  \ 
in  the  Colony,  the  proportion  during  1894  being  540,009  lb.  of  ii 
leaf,  chiefly  Ameritran,  to  1,312,575  lb.  of  New  South  Waloil 
4|uantity  of  eacli  kind  of  tobacco  made  in  the  Colony,  m  « 
weight  of  leaf  used  in  the  manu&cture,  will  bo  found  in 
table.     Tin*  quantity  of  leaf  given  does  not  indude  i 
wliich  are   biken  out  in  the  ))roces8  of  manu&ctBm 
other  than  tobacco  h>af  are  known  to  l)e  uaed  m  thp^i 
it  is  p)*ol)able  that  the  ligures  showing  the  quMltilr 
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re  too  high.     The  proportion  of  leaf  not  used  would  be  about 
cent,  of  the  total  weight. 


*  Tobacco  Leaf  used. 


Quuitity  nuuiufBctored. 


New  South  Waloe  Leaf.    Imported  Leaf.  I     Tobacco. 


Cigan. 


Ogarettes. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

6 

1,495,191 

561,514 

*i.044/240 

7,125 

5,340 

7 

1.611,627 

552,217 

2,147,418 

6,057 

10,269 

.8 

1,463,815 

610,485 

2,t>tJ2,38l> 

3,624 

8,296 

.9 

1,440,244 

545,743 

1,1*71,304 

5,398 

9,200 

>0 

1,345,620 

569,420 

l,SS)2,i>02 

4,120 

18,326 

11 

1,403,240 

639,148 

J,H82,!)0l 

3,412 

55,985 

fl 

1,429,136 

617,608 

i,im,r>i>t 

5,128 

76,992 

>3 

1,284,582 

597,482 

IJ7tj,50U 

480 

105,024 

»4 

1,312,675 

540,009 

i,7a2,4»e 

5,117 

114,971 

*  stalks  and  fibre  of  leaf  removed. 


GOVBRNMENT   EMPLOY^. 

Government  of  the  Colony  is  a  very  considerable  factor  in  the 
market,  as  it  has  in  its  pay  no  less  than  31,741  persons,  including 
temporarily  engaged,  but  excluding  all  persons  who  are  merely 
)d  to  receive  fees  from  the  public  for  services  rendered.  The 
are  included,  but  only  such  Gdt  the  defence  forces  as  are  in  receipt 
;ular  salaries.  Of  the  number  given,  less  than  18,000  can  be 
civil  servants  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  ordinarily 
j^ed. 

following  table   gives  the  distribution   amongst    the    Depart- 


Department. 


Number. 


tecretary    

▼Band  Tramways   

iDatraction  

Works  

Mter-€reneral  (Post  and  Telegraphs) 

il  Treasurer  

t  and  Attorney-General 


iltore  

tita  (Executive,  Legialatare,  and  BGnt)., 

IMiJ ^ 


3,246 

10,715 

4,854 

4,902 

3,471 

1,608 

1,865 

779 

650 

151 


31,741 
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The  figures  given  above  include  a  large  number  of  personi  iriio  i 
only  partially  employed  during  the  year,  and  are  in  receipt  ol » 
small  salaries. 

The  salaiies  and  wages  paid  in  the  various  departments  of  the  ri 
Service  during  the  year  1894,  were  as  follow  : — 

Department.  \     Salaries.  Wag«t.      |      TMii 


Executive  and  Legislative  Establishnicnts 

Sydney  Mint 

Chief  Secretary 

Military  and  Naval  Forces , 

Colonial  Treasurer 

l^ilways  and  Tramways 

Attorney-General  

Justice 

Lands   

Public  Works 

Public  Instruction 

Mines  and  Agriculture 

Post  Office  and  Telegraphs 

Total 


£ 

34.556 

5,842 

397,595 

92,834 
203,275 
242,043 

20,197 
202,362 
180,225 
242,021 
589,019 

79,246 
426,313 


£ 

787 

3,513 

27.495 

168 

61,994 

1,113,757 


1.507 

14,448 

361,861 

1,004 
18.675 
10,435 


£ 
I 

n 

SB 
201 

m 
m 

4Si; 


2,715,52$  :  1,615,644  j   4,311, 


Steam  Power. 
The  ])ower  used  in  the  Colony  for  manufacturing,  transportiii^  < 
other  purposes  is  equivalent  to  158,287  horse-power,  or  128  horsefVi 
for  every  thousand  persons,  a  rate  compjiring  not  unfavourablj  « 
other  countries,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  statement,  ooin]«i 
from  Mulhall's  Dictionarv  of  Statistics  : — 


Country. 


United  Kingdom    . 

France  

(lemiany      

liUHRia 

Austria 

Italy 

Sjiain     

Bc]>;ium    

Holland    

Vnite<l  States 

New  South  Wales  . 


HorM!-)>ower 

Per  1,000  of  th« 

eiiipluyetl. 

popuUtioiL 

thousands. 

9,200 

250 

4,r»20 

110 

0.200 

130 

2,240 

30 

2,150 

50 

S30 

30 

740 

40 

810 

140 

340 

80 

14,400 

240 

158 

128 

Of  the  total  power  employed  in  the  Colony,  by  far  the  greAtw  pa 
is  derived  from  steam.  The  services  for  which  the  power  it  mti 
shown  in  the  following  table,  from  which  it  will  be  aeen  that  had 
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transport  absorb  88,920  horse-power,  or  56  per  cent,  of  the  total 
power  consumed.  The  information  with  regard  to  transport  and 
actories  is  fairly  exact,  but  is  only  approximate  for  the  other 
ries : — 


Industries  employing  power. 


Horse*power. 


Transport,  Land 

Transport,  Water  

Manuiactories,  etc 

A^cultural,  Pastoral,  and  Dairy  Farming 

Mininjz 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


68,350 
20,570 
29,197 
19,470 
9,200 
11,500 


158,287 


V  South  Wales  has  few  running  streams  so  placed  as  to  be  avail- 
;or  the  purpose  of  driving  machinery  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
jger  portion  of  the  power  used  is,  therefore,  derived  from  steam  ; 
le  instances,  chiefly  in  the  metro]>olis,  gas  is  employed  ;  the  other 

used  is  in  a  few  cases  hydraulic  or  electric,  while  the  balance 
ises  machinery  worked  by  horses  and  cattle.  In  the  table  given 
the  number  of  machines  using  each  class  of  power  is  shown,  with 
^gregate  horse-power.     By  this  last  term  is  understood  the  actual 

required  to  work  the  processes,  not  the  power  capable  of  being 
fcted  by  the  boilers  or  machinery : — 


Classiflcation  of  Industries. 


Machinery  driven  by- 


Horse-power. 


Steam. 


Gas. 


other  I 
Power. 


Steam. 


Gas. 


other 
Power. 


ig  raw  material,  the  product  of 

toral  pursuits 

ited  with  food  or  drink,  or  the 

paration  thereof 

igand  textile  fabrics 

ig  materials 

vrorks,  machinery,  engineering. 


ships,  ship-building,  and  sail- 
ting 

are,  bedding,  etc 

printing,  binding,  engraving,  etc. 

es,  harness,  saddlery 

ind  heat    

rorks 


Total 1,452 


155 

476 

15 

404 

175 

14 
14 
21 
17 
60 
101 


28 
27 
10 

12 

2 

6 

107 

1 

6 

20 

219 


44 

2 

37 


1 
1 
2 

**1 
11 

107 


2,569 

9,766 

208 

6,950 

4,265 

854 

123 

417 

90 

1,856 

1,178 

27,265 


73 

141 

56 

29 

3 

29 

359 

4 

22 

54 


20 

74 
16 
96 

18 

50 

10 

2 

* "  1 
876 

1,163 
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As  few  manufactories  use  different  kinds  of  motive  power  at  the  i 
time,  the  total  of  the  first  three  columns  of  the  above  table  ib  od 
in  excess  of  the  total  number  of  establislunents  using  machinwy,  i 
is  1,760. 

Returns  regarding  the  employment  of  machinery  in  raannfactorira 
been  obtained  for  some  fewyeai-s,  and  the  aggregate  figures  for  each 
are  given  l)elow.     Tlie  figures  are  given  for  what  they  are  worth,  a 
years  previous  to  1892  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  they  are  more 
approximate  : — 


Year. 

Hone-pnwer  oi  HMhinery 

1886-87 

25.192 

1887-88 

26,152 

1888-89 

24,990 

1880-90 

25,790 

1890-91 

24.062! 

1892 

28,061 

1893 

27.162 

1894 

29,197 

Tlie  importance  of  the  manufacturing  industry  to  the  coal  pred 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  out  of  a  total  of  3,780,M8 
raised  and  1,589,263  tons  required  for  local  consumption  in  t 
755,000  tons  were  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  in  additifl 
158,000  tons  consumed  by  gas-works.  The  total  value  of  fuel  coaia 
was  j£425,161,  of  which  £396,375  was  the  value  of  coal ;  the  nli 
firewood,  gas,  or  other  fuel  was,  therefore,  not  considerable. 

Value  of  Production. 

Tho.  value  of  tlie  product  of  the  manufacturing  industry  is  notfl 
tJiin«Ml  every  year,  as  the  lalxmr  and  expense  involved  in  obtaining 
information  are  very  considerable.  The  last  year  for  which  tte« 
full  particulars  is  1892.  Tt  was  then  ascertained  that  the  total  t 
of  articles  produced,  or,  ^«herti  manufacturing  in  its  restricted  ami 
not  carried  on,  the  increased  value  to  materials  from  treatment, 
£16,098,030 ;  tlie  value  of  materials  used,  including  fuel,  was  £8,299^ 
and  the  difference,  £7,798,790,  represents  the  production.  Thil 
item  may  again  be  divided  into  £4,458,836,  the  amount  of  wagH] 
and  £3,339,954,  the  (*amingsof  capital.  What  is  the  income^  pN| 
Ko  called,  of  those  who  carry  on  the  industries,  apart  fran  iihI 
interest  on  borrowed  capital  and  trade  losses,  was  not  aaoerteiBfldL 
attempt  to  arrive  at  this  sum  was  made,  but  the  results  dedooadl 
the  information  su])plied  cannot  be  considered  accurate,  and  an  li 
fore  not  given.    In  the  following  statement  the  variooa  elemenli  oi 
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ch  cl&ss  of  indtistty^  as  well  a»  tlte  amoimt  of  iaxed 
By  tixed  capitid  is  underBtaod  the  v&lut»  of  inrids 
y,  and  plunt ; — 


I  ui  IfuliMtf;. 


I  WtiftA  *TTd  t»Httk  or; 


Ho. 
140 


l\iitel 

^4? 


lill  I    4,lttl.(Jd4 


1B6  I 


2, mow 


4411,  :u< 
l.Qn,4Afl 


t,n9   i7;aa,imi 


4IUV,S01 

742,7t» 


liO,AOO 

80A.i4S 


210,031  I 

11I9.274 

407,141} 


ijn 

04.U7til 

i9jj,i(rr 

747 
tt.Sfitt 

S.188 
I4,Q9S 
0,1lfi7 


4v<M»8M 


7^4,ft8S     4^4ai 


i.&iso,4ir» 

S,:e74,Il<l 
!W2,47a 
2II6>084 

M*7.t4Q 

i9sn.4JiK 


M^UMiC 


!  ijI  wool  ^''  u  1-1  I»U8  l>een  omitted  frona  the  total  under  the 

'vitluiT  of  *trtiLle^  produced  iind  incrfasi^d  value  to  mattrrials 

io  also  hita  the  value  of  rflpHirs  effect^rd  in  Goveniment  work* 

dockt. 

not  p>9i»ihli*  U»  glvrt  like  informntirin  t*>  what  is  shown  in  tht» 

mhie  in  rpg«.rd  to  the  year  1H1)4  ;  but  the  t^tfi]  value  of  pro- 

,  apart  fn»ui  tJtr  niateriab  usfxl»  may  Ijc  set  down  at  £0,72»\7r»0, 

r.t  £r?,><oo,ooo. 

^hf»  iimimfitcturiiig  induittry  hasTM!«ft 
ritjr  I  irK,  and  is  fdrnwn  in  th«?  fol- 

ablc      1  n  the  same  Vm^^  as  thrjse  for 

s  detailn  ui  wUicb  are  given  aiwrve. 


Tw. 

tyaeet  FradueHoo. 

£ 

issa 

4,437.700 

1885 

(i.tnXi.lXK) 

1890 

7,<ii:>j:M)0 

,          mri 

7.:i>SJ8« 

f             181W 

UJ:A;J50 

»1- 


IT 


mftetiott  ttUmM  t#>  in  the  preci  '  h 

lAM -i  rf»r  Jliiftistica!  purpitn^s  as  tdhji  vi. 

uiited  form  tibb  tabke,  Inhere  at-c  utiieni 
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actually  engaged  in  manufacturing  processes  wlio  are  not  ind 
These  comprises  pensons  working  in  their  own  homes  or  in  esta! 
ments  t(K>  small  t<>  he  properly  designated  as  manufiictories.  L 
foregoing  pages  a  manufactory  has  l)een  considered  to  be  an  «t* 
ment  using  .stA-am,  or,  when  steam  is  not  used,  where  five  or  more  \ 
are  usually  employed.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  6,560  mite 
13,500  females  who  are  thus  (»xcludefl  from  classificatic»n.  The  i 
comprise  tailors  and  shoemakers  working  in  their  own  homes  • 
companies  of  less  than  five  ;  and  wheelwrights,  blacksmiths,  saddlers 
other  workers  of  the  same  type,  whose  establishments  are  princi 
rejpairing  sho]>s,  such  as  are  found  in  ever}'  village  of  theColoay. 
females  are  mainly  seamstresses,  millinei's,  and  dressmakers  :  and 
their  numbers  it  will  be  seen  that  the  women  working  outside 
factories  are  a  far  moi*e  important  body  than  the  hands  empl 
within  those  estahlishments. 

The  total  number  of  pei'sons  engagetl  in  the  various  manufacti 
processes  may,  therefoi-e,  be  set  down  at  G2,811,  and  the  value  irf 
production  at  £7,020,750,  which  includes  £900,000,  the  value  tii 
work  of  the  hands  not  included  in  the  returns  of  fact<iries.  Thes 
the  ligun^s  which  will  be  (juoted  in  the  remaining  tables  of  this  cha 

Impoktation  of  Labour. 

Since  the  cessation  of  assisted  immigration  by  tlie  State  then 
been  vitv  little  labour  imported  by  the  cjij)italists  and  manufacti 
of  the  Colony  ;  in  fact,  almost  all  the  artisans  and  labourers  who. 
arrived  here  within  the  hist  few  y«*ars  have  l>een  those  who  ha« 
th(»  otlier  Australasian  Colonies  in  the  hope  of  improving  their  po* 
in  NoNv  South  Wales.  The  (juestion  of  the  iuiportatiou  of  lahoor 
not  becfu  largely  dealt  with  by  legislation  in  this  Colony.  The« 
enactment  on  the  subject  is  the  Agreements  Validating  Act,  39 
No.  29,  which  ])rovid(»s  that  agreements  made  in  any  place  l)eTod 
Colony  for  a  period  of  service  not  exceeding  two  years  shall  ^ 
binding  and  effectual  as  though  they  had  been  entereti  into  iiitMi 
Colony,  j)rovided  that  the  contract  or  agi'et^ment  shall  have  li€«i ' 
and  sub^cnl)ed  to  in  the  presence  of  some  officer  duly  authorised  is 
behalf  by  the  Covernor  and  Executive  Council  of  New  South  Vktk 

Wa(;es 

In  New  Sf»uth  Wales,  as  in  most  other  Australian  CokxiMl 
rapid  sfttlement  of  the  country  creattnl  a  demand  for  labour  i 
kinds  whirh  couM  not  be  siitisfied  except  by  a  constant 
lalnnirt'i^s  from  other  countries.     This  demand,  which 


for  many  years,  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  rate  of  waM. 
higher  than  is  ordinarily  found  in  older  lands.     During  189S,  ifllV 
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b  the  depression  in  trade  there  came  a  partial  reduction  in  wages, 
I  in  1893  and  1894  this  became  general  The  following  ai-e  the 
iige  weekly  wages  in  various  trades  during  1894.  The  average 
»  of  representative  trades  from  the  year  1821  to  the  present  time 
I  be  found  in  the  preceding  chapter  of  this  work  dealing  with  the 
Dstrial  history  of  the  Colony.  In  the  numerous  instances  in  which 
rk  is  done  and  paid  for  as  piecework,  weekly  rates  of  wages  have 
n  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  a  week  is  equal  to  forty -eight 
its'  work,  and  the  rates  quoted  show,  therefore,  the  amount  of  wages 
ich  would  be  earned  by  workmen  doing  a  full  week's  work. 


Ooctipation. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Occupation. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


L—Pemonb  bkoaoed  IX  TREATixa  Raw  Material,  the  Product  ok  Pastoral  Pursuits. 


and  bone  men 
N4liMt  makers  .. 


ten. 


borien  , 
Ipnllen 


!  2  10 


BoUing-donm. 
£  8.  d. 


d.  I  £  8. 

0  2    0 

0  I  1    6 

0  !  1  16 


|£  8. 


0  |;  Tallowmen  2    0 

0  I   Oilmakere    '2    0 

0  1,  I 


Tanneries. 


4  10 
2  2 
2  15 

2  8 

3  0 


0  i  2  10 
0  '  1  16 
0  12  0 
0  1  10 
0  i  1  10 


Tanners    ]  2  5 

Kollennen    3  0 

Yardmen 2  6 

Limemcn 2  5 


Wool'tcashinff. 


6 
0 
0 

1  16 

2  0 


Wooldricrs I  2    2 

Woolsoakers    '2    0 

Skinmen  '  1  16 

Bearers  and  Drivers I  1  10 


£  s. 
1  18 
1  1« 


1  10  0 

10  0 

1  10  0 

1  10  0 


1  10  0 

1  10  0 

1  10  0 

1  13  0 


L — ^In  nearly  every  instance  this  class  of  work  is  done  by  piecework,  and  the  weekly  earnings 
1  the  amounts  earned  on  those  lines. 


cxOAOSD  IK  Trades  cokxbcted  wrra  Food  akd  Drink,  or  the  preparatiox  tiirrkc  p. 
Aerated  Waters. 


«n  . 

Im. 


WCkmers,     Factory 


Females  . 


5    0  0  I  2  10  0 

5    0  0  12    0  0 

2  10  0  I  1  10  0 

2    0  0  I  1    0  0 


Washers  !  1  15  0 

Wirers 1  12  6 

Corkers 1  15  0 

Lobellers !  0  12  0 


4    0 


Breads  Biteuits^  and  Confectiimery. 

Bakers 

Forewomen 

Biscuit-bakers    .. 

Boys 

Girls 


2  10 
0  15 


0 

2  0 

0 

0 
0 

1  10 
0  8 

0 
0 

Breuferies, 


I  4  0 

0 

2  12 

«l 

1  210 

0 

1  15 

o' 

1  2  10 

0 

2  0 

0 

2  10 

0 

2  0 

0 

12  2 

0 

1  10 

0! 

Bottlers  . 
Coopers  . 
Dra>TneD  . 
Boys 


2  15 

0 

1  13 

0 

2  10 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

0 

2  12 

6 

4  0 

0 

2  10 

0 

0  18 

0 

0  10  I. 

0  15  0 

0  15  0 

0    8  0 


15  0 

0  16  0 

1  10  0 
0  3  0 
0    8  0 


0  10  0 

2  14  0 

2    0  0 

0    7  6 


p"'Bmd  brewers  at  large  breweries  command  salaries  ranging  from  £250  to  £800  per  annum. 
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Occupation. 


Maxi- 

uium. 


II.— PsBaom  BaroiiiiD  ix  Tradh  ooKsntcixD  wini  Food  amd  Dusk,  ok  im  tmanMa 


£  I.  d.   I 
f  •  •    1 

1    0  0     i 


Bxitter  Faetories  and  Creameriet. 


I  £   1.  d.  I  £   B.  d. 

Experts  at  mllk-twtinfr 4    0    0     2    5    0 

Butter-maken 18    0    0  12    0    0 


Bo  ja  . 


Foremen 14  0  0  12  10  0 

Mill  handif  aDd  Joumc>-nu'n..'  '^  0  0     1  15  0 

Storcmen   |8  5  Oll    5  0 

Forewomen  |l  7  6|1    0  0 


Condiment*. 

LabeUersand 


uidpaci 
Grinders  (boys) . . 
Oirlfl 


!kM«. 


.1  0  17   6     I 

.1  1    0   0     ( 
.1  0  10   0     i 


Flmir  and  Maize  Meal. 


Millers    I  3  10  0 

samplers    I  2    6  0 

<SlicveuicD 2    2  0 

Stackers 2    0  0 


S    (I  0  ;  Smutten  and  oilmen   iS   0  0,  ] 

2    2  (I  I  Packen    I  W   0  ■  1 

2    o  o      Puriiiarmen  110  u'  3 

1  10  0  .1 

XoTK.— In  the  smaller  mills  the  proprietur  usually  acts  as  foreman ;  in  tkalMilia 
gaiary  of  the  foreman  miller  is  a  matter  of  arroiif^emcnt  with  the  owners,  aiid  no  sbwiHd  ■ 
}« \id\en. 

Ire  and  Rffrifferating. 
Foremen    !  6  1(»    0(2    6    0  1   JnunM^-men   2    5   •     S 


Jain  and  Fmit  Canninff, 


Forcriitn    3  10 

.Tain-ljoilers  2    5 

Firoi!U'n 115 

hVikleren*  and  tinmakerb 2  H) 

l^hellcrs    0  17 


,  2  10 
I  I  10 

1  lU 

2  2 
0    8 


11 


Packen    1  B  •  ■ 

Case-makers   2    5  0  1 

-  .    Ro>-s 0  17  «  • 

0  II  Women  and  cirls 1    5  0  t 

0 


ExtnKa-makcrs    'Mi  d 

Tsillow-inakers 3  10  l> 

Sahcrs    2    5  0 

Siiiulljroodi*  man 2  lo  0 


Meat  Prrtien'iH:h 

Butchers S   n  •:  I 


•2  «  n 

2  IS  0 

1  19  (» 

2  2  f> 


Tiiumiths  and  soldsren . 


;  S  10  0 

1    0   l» 


N<iTK.-  Moat  of  the  men  employed  in  mcat-preHer^ini?  wortts  arc  paid  by  resalts,  i 
of  \viit,t-M  (|uotod  represent  the  amounts  usually  earned  i»er  wwk.  The  week,  in  i 
rtc'knncil  a»  iKVun  day«. 

Siiffar  Milln. 


Manai^ra   \ 

Cane  inspectors   ■'.  Salaried  ofllcen. 

Chuniistii  (or  sii^ar  analysis  ) 

Entdncerb  and  fitters 4  10  0 

Foremen  mechanics   4    0  0 

Mechanics '4    «•  0 

I'an  boUcm    3    5  0 


»    0  0 

3  12  0 

2  8  0 

3  5  0 


Foremen  laliouron  i  2  10 

LAboureis    ;  1  15 

Steamer  hands  3    0 

Cano>tfamwers   2  10 

Cane-cutters   3  10 

BafT-sewers 1  15 

bv  the  Cokjaial  Sugar 


N«>Tis.— Tlie  rates  of  yvnf^ca  quoted  arc  those  l _. . ,,— .   __, 

Limited.  All  emplnvtg  on  daily  wsyvs  are  provkled  with  boanl  and  lodgion,  tlw  M 
(if  which  is  included  in  the  waffen  here  nuoted.  The  re»rular  hours  of  workinir  araln| 
the  exci'ption  of  mechanics  and  a  few  other  employds,  whtt  work  eight  houn  a  A^. 


Manufacturers 13    0 


Vimffar  Wvrkit. 
0  13    i»   0  it  BotUen  aad 


Makers    2  10    0 


2    0    0 
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OocapKtion. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini, 
mom. 


Oooiipition. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 


in.— PiRBOXB  BHOAOXD  IN  TBB  HAHLTACnTRB  OP  CLOrBIHO  AND  TBXTIUI  FaBBIOS. 


BooU  and  Shoe». 


dMopenton  . 


int  dickers   

1i*ftuff  cutters  and  preas- 


un. 


Hen    

iMnds,  Moles 

„  Females 

Mn  hands,  Malos  . . . 
Females. 

,  Males  

Females 


£    a  d. 

£    a  d.  II 

SIO    0 

2  10    0 

3  10    0 

2    5    0 

8    0    0 

1  10    0 

1  10    0 

012    0 

2  15    0 

1  15    0 

3    0    0 

1  10    0 

2    6    0 

10    0 

Fitten 

Tiers-oir  

Finidien 

Paoken    

Repalren 

Female  machinists  .. 
(apprentices) 


l£ 
2 

0  12 
3  0 
3  5 
2    0 

1  12 
1    0 


s.  d. 

0  0 
6 
0 
0 
0 


Boys 1  0  12 


£  1.  d 
0  10    0 

0  4 

1  10 
1  15 
1  5 
0  16 
0  4 
0    4 


CMhifia. 


8  10    0 

2  10    0 

6    0    0 

3    0    0 

3  10    0 

1  10    0 

1  15    0 

0  15    0 

8    0    0 

2  10    0 

1    2    6 

0  15    0 

2    8    0 

2    0    0 

12    6 

0  16    0 

Machinista 

Trimmers 

Button-hole  workers 
Foldingr  hands   


Examiners 
Boys 


1  10 

0 

8    5 

0 

2    0 

0 

4    0 

0 

5    0 

0 

3    0 

0 

1    0 

0 

0  15 


HL— Most  persons  engaged  in  the  tailoring  tnule  are  paid  by  piecework,  apd  a  considerable 
NtlfNi  of  the  work,  both  for  dothing  fadones  and  shops,  is  done  by  the  emptoy^s  at  their  own 
■.  In  such  cases  it  is  often  difflouH  to  obtain  a  reliable  statement  oi  actual  ¥n>ekly  earnings, 
he  rates  ({uoted  arc,  therefore,  those  paid  per  week  to  employes  constantly  at  work. 


2  12    0  1 

16    0 


2  10    0 
10    0 


Furrum. 

Females 
Boya  .... 


110    0 
10    7    6 


0  10    6 
0    7    6 


Batt  and  Cmpt. 

laymen 18    0    012    0    0  If  Girls 1110    0|    0  10    0 

Mrt I  1    5    0|  010    0  II  I  I 

im.— The  MTigea  quoted  must  be  taken  as  approximate,  the  number  of  people  employed  at  tUs 
try  being  small  and  the  work  chiefly  piecework. 


OiUtin  and  Waterproqf  Chthinff. 

2  10    0  12    0    0  II  Oilers    

2    b    0  I  1  15    0  II  Machinists  .... 


1  10 

0  15 


B.— Hie  proprietors  of  the  few  establlshmepts  devoted  to  this  industry'  generally'  act  as 
Mn,  and  in  some  cases  as  cutters. 


6  0 
I  15 
1  0 
1    0 


S^irtfnokinff* 

Machinists  

Button-hole  workers . 
nniabers 


0 

8    0 

0 

0 

I    6 

0 

0 

0  10 

0 

0 

010 

0 

1    5 

0  ' 

0  15 

0 

0  18 

0  1 

0  15 

U 

0  12 

0 

0    8 

0 

■  — Shift-making  is  generally  carried  on  by  the  employ^  at  their  own  homesi,  and  as  payment 
§thj  results  the  weekly  earnings  are  in  some  cases  below  the  figures  quoted. 


J>r€§»makin§,  UndmrcUihinfft  *^  MUKnery, 

Madiinists  

Pbrewomen  (millinen). . 
MilliDera 


6  10    0 

110    0 

2  10    0 

2    0    0 

1  16    0 

010    0 

1  10    0 

0  14    0 

IllO    0 

0  14    0  1 

Improveia   .. 
Sawswonien 


1  10 

0 

8    0 

0 

1  10 

0 

0  12 

6 

8  10 

0 

0  14 

2    0 


0    7    6 


anthOMpaid  bsrlaifrs  istihllsl tili.    Hm  wage*  paid  or  amount 

"^"■^ ^  run  conrictoraWj,  ■■  pajPOMni  !s  by  piecework. 
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III.— PERSOSri  ENaAORD  IX  THE  MAXUPACTrRK  OP  CliOTlIIXO  AND  TKXTIU  FaBMCI     COlrflWI 

WooOen  MiUt. 


|£   8.  d. 

Forumeii    I  3  10  0 

CanWre  j  2  10  0 

Lntoni  tiineni |3    0  0 

Wool-i>ortere 2    6  0 

Finl»hcn»    2    0  0 

Dvew 3    0  0 


Spinners I  2  16 

Milliuen |  2    0 


£     B. 

d. 

2  15 

0 

2    2 

0 

2    6 

0 

2    6 

0 

1  10 

0 

1    6 

0  1 

1  10 

0 

2    0 

01 

£  I. 

Warpers  •  1  15 

Wool-toouren    I  1  M 

Prutsmcn !  S   0 

Weavers  (females) >  1  10 

Feeders    0  IS 

Burlers  and  plckera '  0  IT 

Bo>-8andgiriii 0  18 


IV.    Prkhunh  Ekoaoed  IX  CoxxEcnox  with  BriLDixo  Matemau,  nc. 
Aitphalting  and  Tar-pacing. 

0  I  1  10    0  1   Boys 1    0 


Asphaltcrs |  2 

WoodblockerH  ;  3 


0    0  I  1 


10    0  I 
Briek\cork». 
0  I   Presscrs 


0     I 


Foremen    4    0  0     2    8 

Clay-diKKt-TK  and  )>itnieii  2    8  01  10  01 

I'unnicn  and  tn'indcni    2  10  02    0  Oi 

Setters     2    8  0     2    0  o| 

Brickuiakerd  and  niouldern  . .  I  2  15  0     2    0  0. 

Note.— The  M-aJfen  quot4*d  arc  those  for  full  time,     Owin?  to  the  depressed 
building  trader  during  IMM,  it  has  been  the  exception  for  those  eiigaipcd  in  hrickwoifts  ft 
more  than  half-tinu*. 

Ce.meitt. 


Bumcm    3  10 

LuadcrM>ut    S  15 

Stackers 2  10 

Carters 2    5 


Millern    13  10 

Burners |  2  12 


0    0      Kiln-flllers  i  2 

0    0  ;,  Labourers    |  2 

NoTK.— MoKt  of  the  work  is  <lonc  by  contract,  the  men  Ixfintf  paid  at  per  ton  of 
The  flj^niros  ijiiotcd  represent  the  average  weekly  earnintpi. 

Juinenj,  WiHMl-turnin;/,  ayid  Catrinfi. 

3    0    0    :  ('ar\ers 3 

2    8    0;  Apprentices    i  I 


Foremen    |  3  12 

Joiners    3    5 

Turners i  2  14 


Foromm    I  3 

t^uarr.> nun    I  2 

Cranc-dri\  ers    12 


1  10    0  .1 

Lime  WorkM. 
3    0    0   I 


0 
0 
1  10    0 


Limu-drawers . 
Bumeni    


a  0    I 


JUodrUinif,  PattcrnUt  and  Cement  and  Planter  Dec**raUoti* 

M.vlellers  3    0    0     3    0    0  ([  Canters i| 

Pn.'*Hvr« 2    8    0  !  1  10    0  J  I 

NoTK.-  The  work>,  w)H<;h  are  small,  are  genemll}'  carried  on  by  the  |iro]irietur» 
youth-*  aif  pre^-icnj  and  cx^tcrii. 

.Vnnu mental  and  Marble  Mamuut. 


0    •    • 


Foivini'U     ■  3  10 

S^■ulp^.'^^^    3 

Letter  cniterK  and  carvers    ..  3 

Marble  ma(ion!i 2 


Chemists    |  tJ 

Foremen ;  2 


Foremen 3  10 

Throwers    :i    u 

PilK'-makcrs 3    o 


0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

FilueHtone  masons 2  10  i 

PnliKhera -2    6   • 

Fixers   2    S  • 


2  HI  t»  ' 

2  10  0 

2    8  0 

2    0  0 

J'aint  and  Varni»h. 

0    0    0  I   Manufocturvrs    I  5  It 

2  10    ol    lAlwurera    |  1  If 

Potteri*")!. 

2    8    0    '  Bunier*    |S   • 

2    0    <>  :   Clay-tfettent    S   • 

2    (I    0  I 


'I' 


Voir.— .\.<4  most  )M)tterin9  have  not  been  working^  full  time,  the  actiia] 
eniplt)\e:<  b:ivr  been  lower  than  th<iw.'  here  quoted. 
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-Per«oss  Esq  aged  is  Coxkbction  wmi  Building  Matkrials,  vtc—anUinued, 
Saw  MUU, 


tsistants 


£    8.    d. 

£   8.   d.  i 

4    0    0 

2  10    0 

3    0    0 

2    0    0 

3    0    0 

2    0    0 

2  10    0 

10    0 

3    5    0 

1  15    0 

Measurers 
Tailers^ut 
Labourers 
Draymen  . . , 


£  8.  d.     £  I.  d. 


2  14  0 

2    0  0 

1  16  0 

2  10  0 


2    2  0 

1  10  0 

1  10  0 

1  10  0 


Note.— In  most  establishments  full  time  has  not  been  worked  during  1804. 

Quarrying  and  Stone  Crtmhing. 
0    0     3    0    0(1  Stone-breakers  I  2    2 


2    2 
1  1« 


I  Stone-feoders 2    0 


2    2 
1  16 


win^  to  the  depressed  state  of  the  quarr}'ing:  Industry,  workmen  can  be  obtained  at 
of  witces  than  those  here  quoted. 

I  (rt),  II  (a),  III  (a),  AND  IV  (a).— Miscellaneous  Trades. 

-In  ordor  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition,  artisans  aqd  others  emplove<l  in  the  various 
works  ^'iven  under  Classes  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  and  who  are  not  idcntifled  with  any  one 
idustry,  are  included  under  this  heading. 


era 

3    5    0     1  16    0 
3    0    0     2    0    0 
3    5    0     2  14    0 

3  5    0     0  14    0  ; 

4  0    0  !  3    6    0 

3  5    0,280 

2  14    0     2    8    0 

4  0    0     4    0    0' 

3  0    0  '  2  14     0  1 

4  0    0  14    0    0 
3    0    0  1  2    8    0 
2  14    0  i  2    8    0 
2  14    0  12    8    0 

Tinsmiths    

2  17    0 

3  0    0 
2  14    0 

2  14    0 

3  5    0 
3    5    0 
2    0    0 
2    2    0 
8  12    0 
2    2    0 
2  10    0 
1  10    0 
1  16    0 

2    0    0 

Painters   

1  16    0 

Slaters  

2    S    0 

Plumbers 

2    8    0 

rpenters   

and  joiners 

Blacksmiths    

2    0    0 

Brassflnishera 

2    0    0 

Watchmen 

Time-keepem 

1  10    0 

icklavers 

1  10    0 

Foremen  labourers   

General  labourers 

2    8    0 

asuns  

1  10    0 

Carters 

1  10    0 

Apprentices    

0    5    0 

Boys 

0    7    0 

In  all  Government  contracts  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  is  sot  out,  for^' -eight 
considered  as  a  week's  work.  On  it  being  proved  that  any  contractor,  or,  in  the  event  of 
of  the  work  being  sub-let,  any  sub-contractor,  is  paying  a  lower  rate  than  has  been  set 
nistcr  has  the  p«>wcr  to  cancel  the  contract.  The  minimum  rates  to  be  paid  are  fixed 
>  the  locality  and  other  circumstances  affecting  each  particular  contract.  No  standard 
Diral  use  have  b^n  laid  down. 


v.— Persons  engaged  in  Engineering,  Metal  Works,  etc. 


jid  draftsmen . 
I  fitters '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 


adgasfltters 


7  4 
3  5 
3    5 

2  16 

3  5 

2  1 

3  5 
1  18 
3    1 

1 
1 
0 
5 
5 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

2  17 

3  1 
3    0 


0 

3    0 

0 

0 

2    6 

0 

0 

2  11 

0 

0 

2  12 

0 

0 

1  10 

0 

0 

1  12 

0 

0 

2    0 

0 

0 

1  18 

0  ' 

0 

2  16 

0 

0 

2    5 

0 

0 

2    8 

0 

(> 

2  10 

0 

0 

2    8 

0 

0 

2  12 

0 

0 

2    8 

0 

0 

2    0 

0 

0 

2    8 

0 

0 

1  16 

0 

Wheelwrights 

Bolt-screwers 

Stove-fitters    

Gah-anisers 

Wire-workers 

Cutlers  and  grinders 

Japanners   

Kngine-drivers  

Firemen   

Bricklayers 

Carpenters 

Labourers    

Carters 

Storekeepers 

Tinie-keei>er8 

Apprentices    

Boys 


3    0 

0 

2    8 

0 

3    0 

0 

3    5 

0 

2  10 

0 

2    2 

0 

2    5 

0 

8    0 

0 

2  10 

0 

3    1 

0 

3    5 

0 

2    8 

0 

3    0 

0 

3    8 

0 

2    6 

0 

1  10 

0 

0  15 

0 

2  0  0 
2  6  0 
2  8  0 
2  0  0 
2    8    0 

1  10    0 

2  5 

1  16 

2  0 
2  14 
2  15 
1  10 
1  10 
1  13 
1  13 
0  2 
0    5 
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EMPLOTMEXT  A2n>  PBODUCnoy. 


OociQMtion. 


JUzi. 


Slini- 


VI. — PEiuom  ECG^eiD  EC  Siiir>'inLDisQ,  Rvinn*,  nv. 
Skip-tmUdimg,  Dnekg,  etc 


£  s.  d.  £  ft.  d. 

Foreirien     7    0  u  3    0  0 

■•&ip*-R.'hi]i 3  li  •■  S    S  0 

firiiier-b:skei>  and  riveten  . .    :i    1  (i  2    5  0 

P»tt«TT] -makers    a    1  v  i    5  0 

Ris.'er-Mid  (u:ilken..         . .    :;    0  0  2    5  f» 

Saiit  and  Tarpawlint. 

For«ni«ii    S    0  0  2    f*  0      Forwomen , 

Jfiamvyiiiea    e  16  n  i  lo  o      ]|«tJiinisti(fet»ala). 

Ma^.hii.i^ttatmalcff) 2  10  0  1  10  0      Apprtntkref  tmAles). 


BoltH 
tUiip-jaiiMn    .... 
Marine  opticiani 
Ship's  c 
and 


£i 

t 
t 


£  t.  d. 

2  5  0 

S  0  0 

S  O  «i 

5  0  0 


1    IM      »^         I 

1  !••    0      • 
1    0    0      • 


VII.— Pepj«ox8  knoaokd  IX  niE  Maxifacti  RB  or  Fi-vmru. 


Kori-iuL-Xi     5 

'•Ia/.hiij:9t> 2 

<;ahiTi«.-*.-iiiakt:r6     2 

I'oluhvre    2 

<  'hair-m&kerit   2 

(hair-fit lent    2 

Wfjod-'.-anePs   3 

Woofi-tunitrrf a 

rphol^teriTS '1 

rphol-*u-r».-<*i-rTJ 1 

.Scant >[rtr*if<M  1 

Hair  an-l  fl wk  haiul-* 2 

>latxni*>-iiiakvn 2 

Mciini  ■«  -itter* ;i 

Fr^ii'.-riAen* 2 


0 

0 

3  5 

0 

IT 

0 

2  12 

0 

17 

0 

1  IS 

0 

IS 

0 

2  S 

0 

17 

0 

2  12 

■  1 

12 

II 

0  IM 

0 

u 

0 

2  10 

0 

n 

0 

2  10 

0 

17 

n 

2  12 

0 

7 

<; 

I   H 

0 

:• 

0 

1  0 

y 

12 

0 

1  15 

0 

la 

M 

1  10 

0 

II 


Gilden ....  2  li 

Fittrn 1  16 

Giri» I    0 

Venctiao-bliiid  makcra    2  10 

VvMriian-blind  painton 2    ^ 

Billbnl-tahle  maken   2  If 

Ivorj-  tunie:^ 3    0 

Pa^-kt-r*    2  15 


0 


Iuiprri%-er» 

Sl4tn.inen 

rndertakcrV  faandi  . 

LA>ionnrrs    

Aii)m-ntiL-es 

IJ«.>> 


2    0    0 


2  Vf 

2  a 

1  12 

1  12 


I 
1 

Hi 

:i 
1 1 
•1 


f  I 
s 

t 
11 


.VoT>:.-  The  nuin'rier  of  Chinese  enL'&i'eil  in  the  maiuifactun-  of  ^lmiturp>  in  Syrlicy  \*  not  m\ 
X-  rona  rh  .the  ii:!r-w1u(-*ion  of  mudeni  iiiaohinery  enaliUi:^  inAniifacnjren*  lo  i^uvntrfully  oOH 
■vith  \\a-:...  No  rtlLjMf  infoniiatinn  i«  •obtainable  Aat  i  >tl:c  wa^-o  ]aii!  in  thi  iti:n«*c  thOf^t 
o:  *:     A  .;k  'I'li.v  There  beinu'  i»itnfH«irk. 


vriL-Pniflnn  ksoaobd  ix  pRixnxo,  LinitiaKAriiixG  EirTAB.X4iivRvn,  bk. 


Kcail«:l> 

il-  ..-I'.-i  •  .*"«••; -t;i;iti 

1  ■■:.  • .  Ml.  :>,  jol'ii  Ti,'"lS'C 

K-riiJi'  n     

.1"  .rr.'.-.Miitri 

.\;)...  vlici--* 

I  ■..!,, j--»fcir,,rp,    iiOW»iia}Hr 

\\  .ri-ni^n     

J"n;;nymen— 

MMn:in:r  ytapop'   ... 

K\friir:;r  jaji*'?*!  ... 
Lf't^.r-pn—  lua*  !ii:»i»t9— 

Fort:ni»'n 

.lo:iiTn-\nien 

I'-K"*'" 

A}ij«r»;it;'f.j 

F'irfM>ri    

.Iiiu::.'.ijiii-n 

KlM-rr..'>j.<-r — 

K'in.1!  i-n     

.b/unjt. ;  Ti.Pt)    

F'.i.-,'r.r.i  r- 


.  4    o 
1  !«• 


S  in 
1     .'•. 


::  Ui 

r;  111 

:j  I" 

i:  1.1 


u  ,  2  10    0      Lith(vn|»hen - 

«»     0  10    0           Foremen    5    "  «»  1* 

Jnunif.Mnen ;t  li>  "  fB 

•I  .  ::  I"    •'           Iniprr.vrM !  10  «  1  • 

u     2  I--'    0           A[i]irmtif'«« i    :»  i>  •  < 

0  >■    (i    M      .\rtivti»  and  ilhiiiiinator*    . . .  >    i>  »  I  < 

=ipprirntiiv« X    .so  t  ' 

Kulerv S  10  0  SI 

•I      110    i»      roMrm 1     7  d  • 

Ctrnera!  band^    1  10  0  1 1 

1  li^,ri.i«i>     I)ni ik hind rr< - 

U    r     -Ui..             Fore:nun     4  10  0  1  ' 

Kulen» '4    U  0  t1 

«•     3    «    n            Kin«Ien 3    5  • ;  t1 

•'     '1  \1    "           Finisher* 4    O  •<  t1 

0     1    •'•    ••           It«Nikit(.woni^fenude>) 1  W  •  11 

«•     «^    7    »l           Bi>)kf.'liKn.        1    7  •  •' 

APi*rrnt]«-t« 1    6  0  # 

•'     ^    0    ii      ilii>>lH-r^tainp  niakrn 9    S  •  • 

n     '*\'l    n      PuiKT  h.iM-.>:uiiJ  l«|i>— 

K..ivuii-n    •    •  •  %\ 

"     3    II    (I           Korr^-imicn   I    T  •  » 

••     -.^1-'    <•           IV>\«aDd;;irU 1    •  •  • 
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OociqMttioii. 


Ifazi- 

mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


OooopatioD. 


Mud- 


Hini- 


X.— PERliOXII  ■XftAOXO  I3i  TIB  MAXUFACTUUB  OP  VBHICLXS,  SAODLUY,  AXD  HAR2tBa& 


ikere.. 
Tights 
litht.. 


nkcra  .. 

i-makera 
akcrs  . . 
uidfl 


Coaeh-buUdinff. 


£   8.  d. 

£    8.  d.  1 

3  10    0 

2  10    0 

8    5    0 

2    t    0  ! 

3    0    0 

2    0    0 

3    0    0 

2    0    0 

3    0    0 

2    0    0 

2    2    0 

16    0  1 

2    6    0 

1  10    0  1 

jMinmcra. . . . 
Paiutere  .... 
Labouren  .. 
Improven  . . 
Apfvacitices 
Bo}-* 


4  0 
3  0 
2  U 
2  14 
2    5 


Saddlery  and  Hameu, 

Bagroaken 

General  hands 
Female  handa.. 
Apprentices 


0  I  8  0 
0  2  0 
0,20 
0  2  (» 
0  I  1  10 


£  8. 
3  5 
S  0 
1  18 
1  16 
1  10 
0  15 


2  14 

0 

2  10 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  10 

0 

£  8.  d. 

2  0  0 

2  0  0 

10  0 

0  5  0 

0  6  0 

0  6  0 


2    8  0 

110  0 

10  0 

0    6  0 


X.— Pbrsokb  moAOBD  IS  tmt  Phodvotios  of  Lioirr,  Fukl,  Hbat»  btc. 

Electric  Lioht  Works. 

I  4    0    0  13  10    0  il  Electricians 13  16    0  1 

I  5    0    0I2    0    0  !l  InstalUnif  workmen 12    5    Ol 

Oat  Works. 


n    I  0    0 

and  Firemen 2  18 

,  8    6 

rs 2  16 


0  I  3  10 
0  2  7 
0  2  0 
0  I  215 

Kerosene  Works. 


Maln.la.vcrs 2  15    0 

Service-layers '  2  15    0 

i  Lamplighters 113    0 


Baku's 

t    


5  0 
8  0 
3    0 


0  8  0 
0  12  2 
0  I  2    2 


2  12    0  I  1  10 
2  14    0     2    8 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

Fttel. 


Retortmen—  drawers  

„  ashmen    

Reflnen— «tillmen    

„        general  hands 


n    I  2  10    0  12    0    0  1 

I  and  yardmen  I2    2    o|llO    0| 


Carters. 
Boj-s  . . . 


2  8 

2  5 

2  11 

2  2 


2  10    0  I 
1     0    0  I 


2  14 

1  15 


1  19  0 
1  19  0 
1  12    0 


2    2  0 

2    2  0 

2    8  0 

1  10  0 


1  10    0 
0    8    0 


tnakcrs. 
Its 


XI.— PnaoxB  MMOAttED  UK  MiscuLAintons  Tradbb. 
Ba^bst-makinff. 
1  16    0  11  Apprentices  and  boys (  0  10 


.12    0    0 

.11    0    0  I  0  10    0 

Box  and  Packing  Case  Making. 


makeiB. 


0 

8 

0 

0  : 

0 

2 

5 

0  1 

0 

2 

5 

o| 

0 

2 

8 

0 

Engine<bivers 

Carters 

Boys 


2  S 
2  5 
1  10 


Broom-makiim. 
0  11  Sorters . 


I  2  15 
I  1    0 


0  1  1  10 
0  I  1    5 

BrHsk'mmking. 

0  I  1  15    0  1!  Boys  . 
0  I  0  10   0  I! 

Dye  IF«ri». 


0    5    0 


I  0  15    0  1    0    8    0 


10    0  10    6    0 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND   PRODUCTION. 


XL— Persons  kkoaobd  in  Miscbllanbouii  TRADn—^<mtinv€d. 


i£    8. 


Foremen ,  S 

Mixers    ,  2 


Explogiwa, 

£  B.  d.|| 

2  10    0     Cartridge  «U«r8. 

2    5    0  II 


|£   8.  d. 
hi    5    0 


Foremen    [4    0    0  1 

Glass-blowers   3  12    0  | 


QloM  BotOe  Works, 

3    0    0  |(  Glass-cutters |3    0    0 

2    8    0  II  Boys |  0  17    0 


Artiste I  3 

Cutters   3 

Bevellers    I  3 


Hairdressers 1  3 

Wiipnakcrs    j  3  10    0  j  2  10    0 


Omament^il  Gltuts  Works. 

0    013    0    0  [I  Glaziers    (2  10    0 

0    0     3    0    0      Polishers 2    S    0 

0    0|2    5    0  jl  Assistante    |l    5    0 

Hairdresting  and  Wig  Making. 

0    0  I  2    0    0  II  Apprentices 


15    0 


Foremen    |2    0    0 

Mat-nmkcrs  (adults)  |  1  10    0 


Openttors |5    0    0 

Printers 3  12    0 

Assistants 2    0    0 


Foremen f  4  10    0 

Rope-layers  2    8    0 

Reelcrs   I  2    0    0 


Mat-making. 

2    0    0  II  Mat-makers  (boys). 

1  10   0  II 


Photography. 

12    0    0  [(  Finishers  (girls) |1    5   0 

1  5    0      Retouchers  (males)  3    0   0 

I  0    5    0  ij     .      do        (females)  j  1  15   0 

Bo2*e  Works. 

4    0    0   1  Handgpinners 1116   0 

2  2    0  f ■ 

2    0    0 


Machinists  I  1  10   0 

Jenny  boys |  0  15   0 


Journeymen j  3    0 


Bxibbfr  Works. 
C  I  2    0    0  11  Boys  . 


.    1    0   0 


Foremen , 

8tearine  and  Candle  Makers 

Moulders    

Soap-boilers 

Soap-boilers'  assistants      


4  10 
3    0 

1  7 

5  0 

2  2 


Soap  atid  Candle  Works. 

j  Coopers I  2  14  0 

I  General  hands    1  16  0 

'  Packers 17  0 

I  Boys  and  Girls   1    5  01 

1  ;  I 

Tobacco  Works. 


0 

2  5 

0 

0 

1  5 

0 

u 

0  12 

0 

0 

2  8 

0 

0 

1  10 

0 

Foremen    

Joumevmen 

General  hands  (males)   . . 
,,  (females) 

Twisters 

Pressers  


5  0  0 

3  0  0  1 

2  15  0 

1  10  0 

2  10  0 

1  10  0 

1  17  0 

0  15  0 

2  12  0 

1  10  0 

2  2  0 

0  15  0  1 

Plug-coverers ,  1  15   0 

Stemmers  and  strippers 1    5   0 

Packers l    2   f 

Box  makers 3   0  * 

Machinists I  2  12  0 


Males 


Foremen  Watchmakers. 

,,        Jewellers 

Stone-setters 

Instrument-makers 


Uinbrella-inaking. 
2  10    0  I  1    0    0  !l  Females 


I  1  10  0  1 


Watch-makir^,  Jewellery,  etc. 


5  0  0 

2  10  0 

7  0  0 

1  15  0 

5  0  0 

4  0  0 

4  10  0 

3  12  0 

Opticians  (males) 2  15 

„       (feuudes)    2   2 

Polishers 2   0 


WAGES   OF   MINERS. 
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)ccupation. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Occupation. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


XI.— Pkrsoxs  kxoaokd  in  Muckllaxboub  TRADtA—contitiuetU 
Fire  Brigade  Employiit  (City). 


I  £  8.    d.  I  £  8.   d.  I 
3  10    0     3  10    0 

13    8    0  I  3    8    0  1 


I  £  8.   d.  I    £  8.  d. 

Rrcmen   13    0    0      2    5    0 

PrubaUoncra  |2    0    0      2    0    0 


XI  (a).— Persons  ekoaokd  ix  Mining. 
Coal-mine*, 

Northern  Mines. 

per  ton. 
0    3    2  10    3    2      Miners 

per  day, 


(underground) 
vennen 


riverB 

en  and  firemen    . . . 

'ermen  

(overjfTound) 

ve-en]pne  Htokers  . 

»    

aen 

makers  


ilers 
ivere 
n  ... 


0  11 
0  13 
0  0 
0  9 
0  8 
0  8 
0  8 
0  7 
0  9 
0  10 
0    7 


0    9 

0  12 

0    8 

0    9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Miners 

Overmen  (underground).. 

Deputy  overmen   

Shiftmen 

Onsettcrs     


7 

7 

9 

0  10 

0    8 


Banksmen 

Screenmen  

Mechanics    

Engineers    

Engine-drivers   

Enginemen  and  firemen  . . . 

Screen-overmen     

Overmen  (overground)    . . . 

Locomotive-engine  stokers...  0  7    0      0    0 

Platelayers 0  8    0       0    6 

Fumacemen    0  7    0      0    6    0 

5  10      Harness-makers 0  8    6       0    6    6 

1  9      Packers 0  6    6       0    6    6 

8      Wlieelers 0  7    0      0    8    8 

7      Watcrbailcrs 0  7    0      0    6    0 

6      Horse-drivers 0  7    6      0    6    6 

3      SUblemen   0  8    0      0    6    0 

5  10      Labourers    0  7    0      0    6    6 

2  8      Flatters    0  76       0    89 

2    8      Trappers 0  4    0      0    8    6 

2    0      Boys 0  8    0      0    2    6 

-The  Union  rules  fix  431  hours  as  the  maximum  working  hours  per  week  for  miners,  and  48 

those  engaged  in  mechanical  trades  about  the  mines.    The  actual  time  worked  during 
tiot  average  more  than  32  hours  for  miners  and  45  hours  for  mechanical  trades. 


SouTUERN  Mines. 

per  ton. 
0    2    1  I    0    2    ( 

per  day. 


0    8 
0  13 
0    9 
0    9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  8 
0  10 
0    8 


SUver-tninef,  Broken  UiU  Diitriet. 


and      surface 


land  bricldayers 

iters    

miths 

miths'  strikers 

i-drivers,  stationary'.. 

,,  holding 

•n     

>ns*  a89istants  

nakers    

ths 

drivers  (exclusive  of 
occupied  in  cleaning 
hkamessing)  .. 


0  10 

>erc 
6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0    7 

6 

0    9 

0 

0  10 

0 

0    8 

4 

0    7 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

0    8 

4 

0! 

0  1 

4 

0  ' 

V 

4 

0  ' 
0  I 
0  I 


0    8    0  1! 


I  Mechanics     and    surface 

j    Hands— continued. 

Labourers 

Boys    

Tappers 

Slag-wheelers   

Feeders 

Charge-wheelers 

Underground  Hands- 
Miners 

Brace  and  platmen .... 

Truckers    

Ore-dressing  Hands- 
Shift  washers   

Engine-drivers,  statioiiar>' 


perda>-. 


9    0 
9    0 


-Wages  are  calculated  at  per  day  of  eight  hours.    All  Ume  worked  over  eight  hours  per 
id  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  quarter  (Sundays  not  excepted). 
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EMPLOYMENT   AND   PRODUCTION. 


Oocoiwtion. 


OccQ]ntioii. 


Mui- 


XI  (b).— PXRHOXH   KXOAOBD  OK  lUlLWATB  AKD  TkAMWATa. 

SaUuriMiaUnf. 


per  annum. 
I       £  £ 

Station-niasten   i      3M  IM) 

Offlcera-in-chaTR:o    209      '      190 

Niifht  Offlc-eni  i      1W>  120 


Openton 

Cltfrks   

Junior  Clerks. 


#70 
190 


Woffe*  Staf. 


tier  day 

,  €  H.  d.  .  £  a.    d. 

Locomotive  Enj^ine-drivers  . . !  0  15  0     0  11    0 

„  Firemen :0  10  0     0    8    0 

„  Cleanoru 0  10  0     0    4    0 

Fittem    i  0  15  0     0    8    0 

Tumem 0  12  8     0    8    0 

Machinistii 0  12  0     U 

Boiler-makers  0  14  0     (i 

lioiler-makers'  Assibtanta 0    8  0.0 

Mouldera    0  14  0  :  0 

Blacksmiths o  Irt  0  '  0 

t-^trikcn 0    8  2     0 

Tinsmitliv  :  '»  11  8     0 

Pattcm-makem    0  ITi  fl     0 

<«Hflfltter8   ,  0  12  0:0 

i.'arriaire     and     Wagjjon        ' 

Builder^. 0  14  0.0    8    0 

NoTK.— In  (.-anwiiuence  of  the  i>ontinuod  oontracUon  of  traffic  during  1894,  a 
of  the  men  employed  in  the  railway  workriions  w«re  placed  on  short  time,  (Uid  for 
during  the  year  only  worked  live  and  five  and  a  half  days  i»er  week. 


10    0 
6    0 


Carriago  and   Waggon   Ex-| 

aimners 0  IS 

Carpontem  0  13 

Painten   0  12 

Stationary  Engino-dri^-en  ...  0  10 

Pnelnien  0    9 

iHlars 0    •» 

Piim^iers 0  10 

Guards i  0  12 

AMiKtaiit  Ouanlfl  0    S 

Porten :  o  10 

Junior  Porters   ;  0    5 

Signalmen    0  11 

Shunters 0  II 

Gangers    \  0  12 

Fettlen  and  Labourer?    >  0    9 


perdv- 


XI  (rX  -PKRMm  l-lNu^voKi)  IX  HiiiPi'ijra. 


per  month. 

Kimt  Otticen  (Steamers)   l.'i    0    0   10    0  0 

(Sailing  VesvclM   7  In    0     ft  10  (i 

i<i;uonaotncirs (Steamers) 12    0    i)     »    0  o 

„  (Sailini;  VewtoN   5    0    o     4    0  0 

Thin!  otricf rM  (Steanient) in    n    n     b    0  0 

(Sailing  Vi-ssels)  3  10    n     »    0  0 

t  ■hicf  Kiiiriiiefni   22    0    0   18    0  o 

.Sii-tirid  Kngiiicen*    1«    o    0   14  10  •» 

Thini  Enu'i'ieen* la  10    0   12  in  0 

|K.'r  hour. 


WJjarf     !jil)ourorH    and 

LumiKjn 0    1    OlO    1     0 


I, 


Fourth  Enginecn 11    o  0    P 

Firemen    7    0  0     • 

RrtatKwains A    0  •     • 

Si>amen  (Steamen)    :•    ••  0     J 

(Sailing Vessi-U)....    4  lit  o     I 

Trimmer^ n    o  0    J 

8.*Ci>nk9    11    0  •   J 

Chiff  Stewaids   12    o  •  " » 

Atisistant  SteM-urds    5    i»  •'    • 

per  MB. 


Wharf    Ijabourtni    and  | 

Lumpew  ((►vtTfimc) ;«>    I    •     • 

Wharf  Laiiourcrs  ami  Lnnipon*  (nmstant  hands) 2    6   ip* 

NoTK.  'n>c'  rates  i|Unt(.il  urr  thosi-  paid  by  owners  Inslonging  to  the  New  Smith  WalasMtfl 
AM.'^oi'iation.  Some  liwncrx  <>f  Hiitall  fteamerN  )iay  lower  ratcM,  and  «in  Mhips  tnding  wHfc  ifclB 
aiKi  torciu^n  lutits  thu  monthly  mtes  ]Mud  to  seamen  range  from  £3  15ii.  U>  £t  Ua. 


\l   {tl\      l'KRH>X8  KNOAOID  IN  OTIIKR  OcnPATKnOL 


4artcrKand  Tn»ll>imii 

nrtvfwCLiccnM-^l) 

Fan  iir^ 


Cfioehiiuf. 

|»er  week. 

2    nil  ]i!    (I      (;roomii , 

f.    Oil  10    0     Onmihns  Driran 
2    0  12    2    0      Oinniont  eoadoBlB 


•1! 


sB«ra 


WA&ES  or  W0BXEB8. 
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XI  (d).— PBtBom  EsoAOBD  in  Othbr  OccvrATiOiM—ctnlitnied. 


AUendanee  and  Serviee. 


per 


pcrwMk. 


I  £  s. 

'  1  10 

'  1  10 

n 1    6 

4    0 

I  1    0 

■ 1  10 

8*  Labourers    . . ;  0  16 

icn 0  16 

,  1    5 


d. 

£  8. 

d. 

u 

0  16 

0 

0 

0  16 

0 

0 

0  16 

0 

0 

0  15 

0 

0 

0  12 

0 

0 

0  15 

0 

0 

0  10 

0 

0 

0  S 

0 

0 

0  16 

0 

FttOMlM—                              I  £  I.  d. 

Barmaids   1    6  0 

Cooki I  10  0 

General  Servanto 10  15  0 

House  and  Pariour  Maida'  0  12  0 

10  0 

Nunemaida 0  10  0 

Waitresses 0  16  0 


£  s. 

0  16 
0  12 
0  8 
0  8 
0  12 
0  6 
0  10 


Note.— Board  and  lodging  is  provided  in  addition  to  the  wages  quoted. 


Shtfp  A$nitant4. 


per  weelc. 


fen. 


3  10  0 

1 
2  0  0 

4  0  0 

1  10  0 

3  10  0 

1  10  0  1 

3  10  0 

1  10  0  1 

2  10  0 

1  0  0  1 

0  10  0 

0  7  0  1 

Females- 
Milliners. 
Drapers  .. 
Oeneiml  . 
Uiris    ... 


per  week. 


S  6 
8  0 
2    0 

0  10 


0  15  O 

0  16  0 

0  12  e 

0    6  0 


the  Abattoirs  butchers  are  paid  by  piecework,  and  wlwn  in  full  employment  are  able 
C7  per  week,  out  of  which  they  have  each  to  pay  an  assistant. 

>ps,  assistants  (male  and  female)  are,  in  addition  to  the  wa(jres  here  quoted,  provided 
my  meal,  and,  when  working  late,  with  tea. 


MunieiptU  Brnfioj^  (City). 

4  10  0  12  14  0  I   Carters 

3  16  0  !  2  14  0  i   Regulators  of  Street  TralBc 

3  12  0  ,  8  12  0  1    Inspectors  of  Wood-blocking 

a    6  Ois    0  Oj   House  Inspectors 

2  2  0  i  2    2  0  I    Park  Rangers 

3  0  0     3    0  0   '  Watchmen  , 

3    0  0|3    0  •  I  BailiCto 

3  12  0|2    8  0      Messengers 

8    9  0  I  8    0  01  Tar-pav«fs  and  AsphaHan 

8    6  0  12  14  0   ,  Street  Cleaneis 

2    2  0  I  2    2  0  I, 


S  0 

0 

2  14 

0 

8  0 

0 

2  14 

0 

2  14 

0 

2  8 

0 

8  0 

0 

2  8 

0 

2  8 

0 

2  2 

0 

8  9 
2  14 

8  0 
2  14 
2  8 
2    2 

8  0 
2  8 
2  2 
2    2 


XI  (<;X— PbIUOKS  E50A0KD  »  AaRICL'LTl'RAL  AND  P.iSTORAL  PUISUnS. 


ders '  1    0    0  I  0  16    0 

ters 110    0016    0 

o)    •  2    0    0  1  1    0    0 

per  100  sheep. 

I  1    0    0  I  0  17    6 

per  annum. 

!       £       I       £ 

plsB<iitfe,oook)..<       70  60 

'^     '      \cook>        80      I       60 


Farm  Labourers    0  16    0 


MUkers. 


016    0 


70 
70 


0  10 
0  10 


£ 
60 
00 


!  Vigiierons    , 

g^  Mm  ease  of  sbearet^  btaaiaad  kKlgiafr*  «  attensb  are  provided  in  additk>n  Uk 


3^6  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PHODTTCTIOK. 


Trade  Unions. 

The  subject  of  Trade  Unionism  lias  been  dealt  with  by  legisUti* 
only  one  instance  in  this  Colony — the  Trade  Union  Act  of  1881. 
measure  enacts  that  the  purposes  of  any  trade  union  shall  not  be  dei 
to  be  unlawful,  so  as  to  render  its  members  liable  to  criminal  pro 
tion  for  conspimcy  or  otherwise,  merely  because  they  are  in  restraii 
trade  ;  nor  for  such  a  reason  shall  any  agreement  or  trust  l>e  renc 
void  or  voidable.  It  is  declared  that  nothing  in  the  Act  shall  ei 
any  Court  t(T  entertain  any  legal  proceeding  instituted  with  the  o 
of  directly  enforcing  or  recovering  damages  for  the  breach  of  agreen 
Ijetwecn  the  memljera  of  a  trade  union,  concerning  the  conditions  i 
which  they  shall  transact  business,  employ,  or  be  employed,  or  foi 
payment  of  subscriptions  or  penalties  to  the  union,  or  for  apj 
tion  of  the  funds  to  certain  specified  purposes  ;  but  at  tlie  j 
time  the  Act  is  not  to  l>e  deemed  to  make  such  agreements  unla^ 
Neither  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  nor  the  Companies  Act  i 
apply  to  trade  unions,  nor  can  the  unirms  be  registered  under  e\ 
of  those  Acts.  Provision  is  made,  however,  for  the  registratio 
trade  unions  imder  the  present  Act,  provided  always  that  if  on 
the  purposes  of  such  tnulc  iinion  be  unlawfiil  the  registration  ahftl 
void.  The  Registrar  of  Friendly  Soci<»ties  is  appointed  RegB 
of  Trade  Unions,  and  ])rovisions  are  made  for  the  ap|x>intiiien 
trustees,  treasurers,  etc.,  for  the  establishment  of  rules,  the  preptfl 
of  annual  returns,  dissolution  or  amalgamation,  change  of  name, 
other  matters.  The  term  "Trade  Union"  is  dolineil  to  mean  "any  oo 
nation,  whether  teiiii)oniry  or  permanent,  for  regulating  the  reto 
between  workmen  and  employei-s,  or  between  workmen  and  worki 
or  between  employer  and  employers,  for  imposing  restrictive  condil 
on  tlu^  conduct  of  any  trade  or  business,  whetlier  such  combini 
would  or  would  not,  if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed,  have  lieen  del 
to  have  been  an  unlawful  combination  by  reason  of  some  one  or  ■■ 
its  ])urposes  being  in  restraint  of  trade."  Few  of  the  trade  * 
liav(}  complied  with  the  j)rovisions  of  the  Act  relative  to  returns;  Ci 
jpicMitly  particulars  in  regard  to  their  membership  cannot  be  given  ^ 
any  accuracy. 

No  union  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  mutual  relations  gI« 
men  and  em{)loyers  has  so  for  been  registered.  The  imiomi  hfl^ 
every  case  Ix-en  established  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  4 
or  the  other.  Und<T  the  provisions  of  the  Act  there  have  been  If 
registered,  of  which  8  were  societies  promoted  by  emf 
by  workmen.  The  registration  of  two  unions  of  tbe 
Iwen  withdrawn,  and  '20  employes'  unions  have  beenT 
to  law,  and  some  47  others  appear  to  have 
mation  as  to  their  cessation  of  operations  hat  ^ 
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Tl>e  following  i8  a  clflssification  of  the  Trade  Unions  now 
I! — 

'  J^ippbg.,.. .,,.,-.    ,  II 

BAilwuy  ami  road  cooitntction  ami  jcrettcrnl  laVtir  ..       7 

Mining  oidI  kindred  trades  12 

Roadu  mi<l  HLtlway  triUlic 9 

Biiildtog  i^onBiniciian «.«*.»«•.« ...,....«*.«.*.•«,•,«« .*  12 

Enfi:in«?criog.  etc.  ...-.......,,. ..«»..»«««*..i ....i.*..*..       ,       7 

Food,  drittk.  Mid  clothing  traf!(?«  ,,, 11 

Printing  ironies  . .  H 

Mlficdlarteant)  tm)ic.>    . .  12 

Total  Unions  of  Employ l a  . .  SI 

tTnlotiB  af  Employers  .  5 

TuUl  Unions  tctnuirniij^^  iinilcr  the  Act  92 


C  C»-0  P  E  R A  TI V  K    i^  <  M  ■  I  K1  I ES. 

i  V  of  tht^  FriontUy  {^ocieiifs  Act  of  1873  deals  with  tlie  rrgistra- 

[ CVttfwiittiiv^  Tnuling  and  Industrial  Societies,      It  iirnvidtjiH  that 

lutnlM*r  of   pnrsonM,    not   heiiig   less  thivn  seven,  urny  e^tnlilitth   a 

und«*r  thiK  Act  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  any  lalxmr,  trade, 

Jicntft,  whi  ih<3r  wholesale  or  retail,  except  tlie  busiiiesi*  of  bank- 

tho  I iHtin  1x11*8  of  such  s<xnety  voluntarily  unite  to  carry  on  or 

ad  of  apjilyiu^'  the   prutitn  to  any    lawful  purpos«*.s  ;  and  the 

t*ellingof  hinil,  and  the  working  of  niinew  and  c^uarries^  shall 

Bed  to  be  a  trade  within  the  meaning  of  tliis  section."     The  Act 

r*H|uiras  the  word  **  Liinitei I "  to  be  the  last  wonl  in  the  name 

Kuciety  registered,  and  limits  the  interest  to  l>e  held  or  claimed 

member  in  any  society  to  the  sum  of  X200, 

I  provisions  of  the  Act  relatiu*^  to  Co-operative  Societies  have 
•  of  by  the  public  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Sixty*two 
<  N^u  repMter*>d  since  the  Act  came  into  force,  but  of  ihem 
than  nineteen  in  existence  in  the  middle  of  181)5» 
l^tii  three  out  of  these  nineteen  societies  are  not  avail- 
rliile  frcini  th<»se  uf  tlie  remaining  sixteen  societies^  publidhiKl 
,l,t...  l.^twfen  Heptember  30,  1894,  and  June  30,  1895,  and 
ioda  of  three,  six,  and  twelve  months,  it  appean* 
•  !  -  «*  , '^ler  a  paid-up  capital  of  £16,7:M,  with 
tmounting  to  £17,118,  and  l>alanc€i8 
irvui  uhii  ims  aceountM  of  £5,05y.     Their  lijibUities 
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amounted  to  £8,737,  viz.,  bills  payable,  bank  overdnlts,  and  m 
creditors,  £G,G34,  and  other  liabilities,  £2,103  ;  while  thrfr  innnti 
given  as  £47,645,  viz.,  stock,  £23,597,  and  other  assets,  £24,048. 
sixteen  H(»cieties  had,  tlierefore,  a  total  excess  of  assets  over  liabiiit 
£38,908. 

Trades  Conciliation  and  Abbftbation. 

After  the  tennination  of  the  maritime  strike  u£  1890  a  Royal ' 
mission  wiis  ap2)ointe<l  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  cansK 
means  for  preventicm  of  industrial  disputes.  The  intitxiuction  of  a 
to  pn)vido  for  the  establishment  of  a  Council  of  Conciliatiun 
Arbitrati(m  into  Parliament  early  in  1892  was  one  of  the  n*su] 
this  ComiiiTssion.  The  bill  became  law,  and  was  to  continue  in 
for  four  veal's  from  March  31,  1H92.  ITlider  it  two  Councils 
established — a  Council  of  Ai'bitratwm,  consisting  uf  three,  and  aC^^ 
of  Conciliation,  consisting  of  eighteou  membei's.  One  of  the  fonner 
nine  of  the  lattei*  were  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  organxsa 
representing  the  interests  of  the  employei-s,  and  a  similar  nuiidier  ' 
majority  of  the  organisations  n»presenting  the  employes.  The  I 
dent  of  the  Council  of  Arbiti-ation  was  appointed  by  the  G«ivemor 
Executive  Council  on  the  recommendation  of  the  (»ther  two  men 
of  the  Council.  The  regulations  under  the  Act  were  carried  out  b 
officer  called  the  Clerk  of  Awards.  From  the  time  the  two  Ccw 
woi-e  ai>jM»inted  to  the  end  of  1894  only  one  case  of  conciliation  and 
of  arbitration  were  dejilt  with  by  them.  Negotiations  werv  opOM 
a  large  numlx-r  of  other  csiaes,  hut  without  success.  The  pnni'^ 
th(^  Act  being  a  purely  voluntiiry  one,  the  Councils  had  no  pom 
bring  either  party  to  a  dispute  l)ef<»i"e  the  industi-ial  tribunal.  ft 
ment  having  refused  to  vote  supplies  f«)r  the  continuance  ti 
Councils  during  1895,  they  came  to  an  end  on  DeceniUn*  31. 1 
The  Act  itself  will,  however,  remain  in  force  until  March  31.  189t 

In  the  early  part  of  1895  the  Minister  for  Public  Instracti* 
creat(5<l  Minister  for  Tjiibour  and  Industry',  and  t««k  over  the  W 
Bureau. 

PRODUCTIOy, 

Tn  other  chaptt'rs  of  this  work  details  have  been  given  of  tiwtfl 
pnxlucing  industries,  so  that  it  will  not  l»e  necessary  to 
here.      It  will  Im'  interesting,  however,  to  gnmp  these  indutiiai 
in  one  table  in  onler  tliat  some  idea  may  be  given  of 


imporUin<.-e.      From  the  total  obtained  by  adding  together  tlie  pnli 
of  the  various  industries  there  must  be  deduct<.Ni  Bometliiiig  to^fli 
products  twicf^  includt>d,  tii-st  as  the  output  of  one  olaas  of  ~ 
secimdiy  as  the  raw  material  of  a  more  advanced 
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tor©  in  i&cluded  the  vtilue  of  green  food,  which  may  Ije  termed  u 
terial  in   dairymg  ;  >(rain  for  nwioe  and   poultry  feeding  jlIso 
l^ice  ;  coal,   c<jkc\   and  timber  used   in  mining  appear  under 
H|B  forestry,  and  afterwards  in  the  value  of  metals  obtained  by 
j^  and  there  are  other  small  items  of  a  like  character.     It  must 
rt'-stocKl  that  HO  far  as  the  manufacturing^  industry  18  concerned, 
tiuetion  is  net,  raw  material  in  all  its  foruiw,  including  coal,  being      ^^M 
d  from  the  totals  given.     The  value  of  material  twice  included      ^^M 
\i   £185,000,  which  forms  a  deduction  fi-oui   the  total  of   the           S 
ig  tahk-  : —                                                                                                          1 

M--.. 

Kftuiln  eitiployoit 

turing  aiul  ivllin^i  procfs^ea     ., 

No 

02.811 
G9,392 
25,774 
:U,6i2 
33,516 
7»U2 

3,3D5.570           ^H 

2,548,000           ^H 

11,168,000           ^H 

4,857J40            ^H 

699,600            ^1 

HH  poultry  farming .,,, 

iiidu«tiy 

production 

and  iiiheriea 

T0t4d 

233,247 

30.285,660                  J 
185,000           ^f 

11  for  niw  materirv]  twice  indiuict-I 

Net  brtKhictioQ «..........£ 

30,100,600            ^^1 

igtire  £30,100,660  just  arrived  at  i|j  less  than  tlie  value  uf            1 
on  in   1891  i>y  over\£6,(500,OOU,     Tliis  fall   is  due  entii-ely  to       ^M 
!»«•  in  prioes,  im  in  every  branch  of  industry,  except  mauufactur-       ^^M 
rii  luu  lioiin   a  distinct  advance  since  the  year  named.     If  the       ^^B 
io«s  liiui  bijen  obt/iined  last  year  for  produce  as  were  o\>tained  in              1 
1  >-mliieol  priKluction  would  Imve  been  £38,320,800,     T!.                ^fl 
a14o  db^wii  the  value  of  prtKJuction  in  various  yearv  froni                  ^^^ 
;  lukiilioiial  columti^  liavt!  bt-en  added,  so  aa  to    '                            ^^| 
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of  production  if  prices  had  remained  unaltered,  and  also  the  ra) 
1894  prices  only  had  been  obtained  : — 


Year. 

ActtuJ  Value  of 
Production. 

Value  II 1871 

pnoee  oad  been 

obtained. 

Value  if  18M 

piloaa  bad  been 

obtained. 

1871 
1888 
1891 
1894 

£ 
15,379,000 
25,180,000 
36,739,760 
30,100,660 

£ 
15,379,000 
29.415,800 
56,914,500 
59,044,900 

£ 

8,314,730 

14,994,110 

28,658,000 

30,100,660 

The  foregoing  table  is  not  given  with  a  view  of  showing  that 
difference  between  what  was  obtained  for  the  production  of  the  Co 
in  1894  and  the  amount  which  would  have  been  realised  had  1871  p 
prevailed  represents  a  loss;  on  the  contrary,  as  has  been  else^ 
pointed  out,  although  the  Colony  has  suffered  by  the  fall  in  prioa 
loss  is  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  she  is  a  debtor  oountiy, 
that  the  fall  in  import  values  has  not  been  equivalent  to  the  & 
export  values.  Wluit  the  table  really  does  show  is  that  the  volm 
production  has  been  more  than  sustained.  Compared  with  popoli 
the  value  of  production  shows  an  average  of  X24  68.  6d.  per  bei 
which  £20  9s.  represents  the  yield  of  industries  directly  connected 
the  soil,  a  result  which  very  few  countries  can  claim  to  equal. 
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POLICK. 

force  of  New  SoufcU  Wales  in  the  year  1894  consisted  of 

19  men  of  all  ranks,  including  1 1  superintendentB,  13  inspectors, 

■  -   ♦  ^rH^  60  senior-iiergeants,  lUo  nergeants,  260  sejiior-constaLles^ 

ibles.     It  is  tUvidefi  into  ^S\  mounted  police  and  1»138 

poHct?  iind    17  detectives  lieing  classed  with  the  latter, 

?  under  the  command  of  an  Inspector-Genei-al,  who  18  himself 

^ntrol  of  the  Chief  S<  <  f  the  Oolonj.     There  are  no 

linicipal  police.     The  of  the  force  in  the  Colony 

"  Bt  ten  years  waa  as  followii ; — 


Tmt. 

Mvtit^pQliUn. 

OwmtT}-. 

Totfct 

■ 

No. 

No. 

No. 

■  imi 

Am 

977 

1,443 

■  iim 

470 

3180 

1,462 

■  la^ 

502 

989 

1,491 

■  1688 

518 

995 

1.513 

■  1880 

M3 

1,024 

1,567 

■  1890 

594 

1,067 

1,051 

■   1801 

UZ 

1,022 

1,065 

■   1892 

OUT 

i,(m 

1,756 

■    1893 

714 

1,062 

1,77« 

p  im 

731 

IpOSS 

1,819 

^on  of  life  and  property  does  not  form  the  whole  ot  tlie 
n*»d  Kv  th*^  |»o1ice  in  this  Colony.     On  the  contrary,  a  very 
I  ken  up  with  administrative  function?**  such 
iltural  and  stock  schedules,  and  returns  of 
I  nuno^tories  ;  in  many  instances,  too,  the  police  act  tu*^  Clerka 
i  and  Mining  Wardens,  and  fill  otJier  offices  ha\Tiig  no 
n  with  police  duties.     The  test  sometimes  applied  aa  to 
rl>nr...>t<.r  iJ  t)u^  |opulation  of  the  diti'erent  Colonies,  as 
1  or  of  persons  protected  by  one  police 

in»H:i  the  cireurostances  of  the  duties  per* 
i  of  the  Colonies  are  made  dementa  of  the 
atiitu>(jr^.  of  police  ui  the  various  Colonies  and  their 
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proportion  to  the  civilian  population  are,  therefore,  given  in  the  folk 
table  for  what  they  may  be  worth.     The  figures  refer  to  the  b^ 

of  1895. 


•Colony. 

Police. 

MetropollUn.  Countr}-. 

Total. 

to  one 
PoUoeOOoer. 

New  South  Wales... 

Victoria 

Queensland    

No. 

731 

740 

196 

207 

72 

64 

49 

No. 

1,088 
672 
722 
159 
211 
21.S 
432 

No. 
1,819 
1,412 
918 
366 
283 
277 
481 

Na 
688 
835 

485 

South  Australia    ... 
Western  Australia.. 
Tasmania   

963 
290 
568 

New  Zealand 

1,426 

A  comparison  of  cities  is  given  in  the  next  table,  and  it  would  ip 
that  the  Australasian  capitals  have  proportionately  less  police  sa|wrTi 
than  many  of  the  other  places  enumerated  in  the  list.  This,  howere 
itself  argues  nothing  in  favour  of  the  law-abiding  chftracier  of 
population  of  the  cities  named,  but  rather  tliat  a  large  number  of  p 
could  with  advantage  be  added  to  the  force  now  employed  for  t 
protection : — 


Cities. 


Strength 
of  Police. 


Population 

it>  each 

Police 

Constable. 


aties. 


I  Strenirth 
of  PoUct. 


Australasia —              |  No. 

Sydney \  731 

MellK)ume    740 

Brisbane  196 

Adelaide  207 

Perth  72 

Hobart 64 

Wellington  49 

Auckland '■  48 

United  Kingdom —    I 

London I  14,304 

Liveri)Ool I  1,294 


No. 
579 
593 
480 
689 
218 
561 
790 
890 

394 

400 


Unite<l  Kingdom — 

Manchester 

Edinburgh    

Glasgow    

DubEn  

United  States- 
New  York 

Philadelphia 

Chicago 

Brooklyn   

Boston    

iSan  Francisco  ... 


No.    ' 
1.031  I 

487 
1,310 
1,145 

3,174 

1,624 

1,050 

777 

780 

404 


41 

a 


m 

m 


The  total  cost  of  the  police  serWce  in  New  South  Wales  ior 
1894  was  .£324,171  ;  in  this  sum,  however,  are  indaded  aol 
pay  of  the  officers  and  men,  but  also  the  expenses  of  eqi 
and  mounting,  as  well  as  of  the  office  estahtishinwiL 
constable  ranges  from  6s.  to  Ss.  per  diem,  while       _ 
9s.  3d.  to  10s.  Gd.  per  day.     Detectives  reoeiv^  ^ 
day.     The  total  amount  paid  for  salaries  doiinr  ■ 
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Apprehenbioxs. 

law  of  Now  Soutli  Wales  p>emiit8  proceedings  agaiui^t  persons 
with  rrinio  to  be  initiated  either  by  arrest  or  by  suiinuoua* 
1894  th<»re  wert*  41,030  arrests  made,  and  in  addilion  to  those 
ice  took  proceedingH  by  summons  a^ainht  0»1 88  persons.  There 
berefore,  50,2 IH  cases  in  all  V>rf>ught  by  tin*  police  bet'oi^e  jVIagis- 
Courts,  ris  against  a  total  of  66,075,  viz.,  43,748  appreht»nsiioti 
,nt]  22,3l!7  sumujon.s  cafies,  in  the  previoiiK  year.  It  will  b<^ 
that  the  ttumber  of  persons  returned  as  being  sumTnoned  by  tho 
ihows  a  very  largo  falling  (4V  from  1^93;  thin  result  has  been 
i  about  V>y  a  ri;(id  scrutiny  and  amendment  of  the  police  returns, 
|a§  discovere<l  that  in  house  districts  it  was  customary  on  tho  part 
dice  tn  include  rf^nuindH  tvs  separate  case^,  and  to  set  down  iner^ 
lions  Kuch  n«  withdrawals  as  if  they  were  appearances  before  the 
The  ffjillowing  table  sliows  the  classification  of  tlie  offences  for 
lm«ts  were  Ukiide  or  Butitinonsea  issued  during  the  year  i- — 


Total  A|)pn>htiaftiuiuk 


Po»co 
wniph     I 

tnkcn  hy  | 
MujuinoiiaJ 


TofAl 
PolM 


«*r*tfiu    , ..,  . . 

with  ^nolencc    ,., 

without  violence 

oJleiioas    agAitist  tKei 


last  good  ortier- 


No. 

2,573  I 

77r»  I 

4,736  i 

ISS 
13,910  ; 


Lke  precediag  1 ,937 


17 


ITotal I   34,530 


No. 
208 
99 
434 

11 

3,612 

l,S48 

2SS 


6,500 


No. 

Ko. 

2,881 

[53 

874 

40 

5,170 

leo 

199 

19,322 

10J59 

2,225 


I 

4,233 

3,978 


41,030  1     9,188 


Ko. 
3,r»34 
914 
5,330 

200 

So,  145 

U.392 

i;,2U3 


50,218 


iown  in  the   foregoing  table,  G,276  were  difiuii^sed, 

rUy  convicted,  and  1,696  were  reniande4  to  other 

itoi'   Courts   oi*    conaaitted    for   trial    iu    the    higher   Courts. 

lifi  tc»t4t!  nuud>er  of  arrests   nmy   appf^ar  large,  it  must  be 

thai  tuany  of  tlie  offences  charged  were  of  a  very  tri%  ial 

lrhil<*  in  8«Pttie  cases  the  arrest*  were  ma<le  for  the  prntectiou 

om   ftpppehendecl.      For  inatanceT    during  1894  there   weixs 

s  for  lunacy  and  Vfigrancy,  and  4,634 

li  lor  the  heading  of  drunkenness  and  of 

».ft^aiut;i  ^uud  uidvr,  such  as  riotous  and  indecent  behaviour, 
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and  using  obscene  language,  there  were  33,394  cases,  making  a  total 
39,871,  or  over  79  jHjr  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  police  cases  for) 
year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  arrests  and  summons  ei 
in  the  metropolitan  and  extra-metropolitan  police  districts,  and  ( 
tinguishes  at  the  same  time  the  various  classes  of  offences : — 


Offences. 


Extn^ 
MetrapoUtMi. 


Offences  against  the  person 

Offences  against  property,  with  \'iolence 

Offences  against  property,  without  violence 

Forgery,  and  offences  against  the  currency 

Offences  against  good  order,  including  drunken* 

ness  

Offences  not  included  in  the  foregoing  


No. 

1,555 

404 

2,799 

86 

15,0S0 
3,632 


16 

9 

5J 


3U 


Total '     26,662 


23,556      M 


The  metropolitan  district  contains  about  one-third  of  the  poiHilii 
of  the  Colony  ;  nevertheless  the  arrests  were  more  numerous  there  tl 
in  the  country  districts.  It  is  obvious  that  where  the  temptatioii 
commit  an  offence  is  greatest  the  largest  number  of  offences  will  occ 
but  it  must  also  be  conceded  that  many  offences,  e.s|)eciallv  drunkeni 
and  other  offences  against  good  order,  an;  likely  to  Iw  promptly  dealt « 
in  large  aggregations  of  population,  while  they  are  liable  to  cifl 
altogether  in  sparsely  sottled  localities. 

It  will  he  seen  from  the  following  table,  in  which  summons  cut* 
which  records  are  only  available  for  1893  and  1894)  are  omitted,  thst 
propoHion  of  arrests  to  the  total  population  diminished  annualU  ■ 
1S90,  aft<ir  which  year,  owing  to  the  increasing  scarcity  of  emplojvi 
the  figures  rose,  and  it  was  not  until  1894  that  the  proportion  if 
dropped  to  the  level  reached  four  years  l)efore.  The  number  and  | 
portion  of  arrests  during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1894  weie 
follow : — 


I  l*ro]>ortion 

Year.  ArrcstM.  to         | 

'  po)mlation.  i 


Year. 


I  Proportion 
Arrests.    |         to 

■  popuktUio. 


1885 
1S86 
1887 
1888 
1889 


No. 

48,261 

48,854 

44,094 

4-2,579 

;«,34r. 


per  cent. 
5-2() 
5-04 
4-39 
411 
3-56 


No. 

1890 

38,568 

1891 

44,854 

1892 

45.113 

1893 

43,748 

1894 

41.010 

peroenfe. 
S-M 

S-8S 
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AgBS  of  OrPENDKlifi. 

jagfB  of  persons  arrested  for  various  classes  of  offences  dtiring  th« 
p94  are  given  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  most  serioiiii  otfenccs 
lAgainst  persons  between  the  ages  of  Sf)  and  30,  and  thsit 
tage-grot3p  which  yielded  the  largest  proportion  of  olTendcrs 


Mo*. 

1? 

*1 

i1 

^1 

0| 

%'lth  vik-vlt^iiPii 


No.  Ko. 

..    aw 

..    as 

;  »  SSD 

N6. 

m 

S76 

No.  1  No, 
&0I  1    SflSl 
1&3)    273 

ne  1.810 

Ko.     No. 
i7i,    2X16 

IH,      7d 

764 1  me 

No. 

aw 

No. 
116 

tot 

Jfo. 

I9d 

890 

'  ..  '   I 

4 

29        ft3 

5»l      l& 

19 

6 

17   10« 
117   5B47 

MM 
168 

S,Oia  6,IU  i^ltt  3,610 
3«1  ;    I6S     3in      9M 

M1& 

lUT 

112 
2J«» 

120  7^ 

2*^2 

4.ai8  J0,ti6S 

0,O*£  *.O10 

4,aDI 

».5«1 

No. 
2^dsi 

M70 
109 


ion  of  offences  coiumittf*d  at  lU/Tereiit  ages  vTiriea  very 
year  to  year.       In   the  following  tiible  this  proportion   is 
J'Umj  yiar  1894 :— 


L 

popolii^tiuii  of  mdt  dfttloDt 

V 

lUton 

nsmftlcs. 

TotoL 

UalM. 

rmuOm. 

Tot»L 

(Man, 

No. 
9H 
667 
1,874 
3,688 
7,602 
5,599 
4,125 
3.637 
*2.328 
4,832 

No. 

22 

63 

388 

l.t>00 

1,376 

1,(H3 

704 

654 

431 

729 

No. 
120 
720 
2,262 
4,68S 
9,068 
6,642 
4.919 
4,2i>l 
2,750 
5,r>61 

om 

0-97 
317 
6-84 

n-75 

9-64 
9-30 
10-63 
7*91 
6-45 

pcropnt. 

o-oi 

0  09 
0-65 
160 

2m 

250 

2-64 
2*68 
2  10 
1-45 

percent. 
0-04 

ndnderlS 

» 

S 

0*53 
ISO 
3S4 

7 '74 
6-83 
6-64 
7  33 
5*53 
4^47 

kUi 

UJSS» 

^SiUt      4UU30 

5'itf 

1*14    1 

3-32 

57^ 
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Birthplaces  of  OFFeNi>Ei». 

At  the  census  of  1891  tlie  pei*son«  born  in  Now  South 
65  per  cent  of  the  toUvl  impulatiou  ;  while  of  the  41,03 
temttles  ttrrestutl  during  the  year  1894,  only  15,218,  i>r  37*1 
wet^  born  in  the  CoUniy.  These  figures  ui-o  not,  howrvin',  to  1 
by  tlinrnsnlvea  oh  proving  the  hiw-abitling  eharact4*r  of  the  nattri? 
compared  witii  the  reuininder  of  the  community^  im  tho  hulk 
j>eopIe  under  20  years  of  age  are  by  Viii-th  Austmlirtn^  whtl 
lar;^'ely  predominate  over  females  among  the  Hriti«h  ami  for 
re^ident.s  within  the  Colony*  With  the  steady  increafti*  in  tfa^j 
of  those  burn  within  the  Ijonndaries  of  New  »South  Wai« 
naturally  been  a  correspond ing  increase  in  the  proper*  inn 
them  to  the  total  number  of  apprelienaions^  t< 
37*1  per  cent,  its  against  27'1  per  cent  in  i^ 
proportion  of  arrests  of  pei*fions  born  in  other  partii  of  Avii^t 
risen  in  this  Colony  from  5*2  per  cent  Uy  10*1  jier  cent, 
period  :  wliUe  a  decline  in  the  proportion  nf  peiisr»ns  of  oC 
tralinn  birth  resident  in  New  8outh  Wales  hn^  *^-^-^-  - 
d^i*rea^e  in  the  proportion  of  apprebenfiions  * 
figures  falling  from  G7*7  percent,  to  52  S  per  cen 

But  little  can  be  gainetl  by  a  eonijrunaon  of 
uf  persons  of  each  natiunality,  348  the  bulk  of  tht  l  i 
by  the  adults,  wlio  comprise  only  one  half  of  the  n 
over  90  per  oeni*  of  the  retiident^  of  certain  other  n 
only  the  nuile  otlenders  committed  togAol,  luid  r*m.] 
adult  male  population^  the  most  law-abitlinif  i 
are  the  rauch-abuned  Chinese,  who  show  aliout  i 
next,  but  at  a  long  inten^l,  come  tho  (Termang.  with   Id 
then  the  English,  with  IH  ;  the  South  Au«trali>«'«'   ^^  i^l*  l*»  ♦ 
with  21  :  the  mitive-boni  inhabitant*  of  New  S 
Irinh,   with   25  ;  the  Danen,   witli  2G  :  the   \  m  l- 
Tasmanians,  witli  28;  th©  Frejieh,   with  30;  Hv 
gian**,   with  40;    the   New   Zealanderjt,   with   44;    m*     uit 
Unit^Ml  Htates,  with  03  ;  an«l  the  Queenslandi^rs,  witli  67,     K? 
figures,   though  deduced    from   proper  data,   rv 
The  otFench^rM   lMdongi)ig   to   the    lTnit.ed    ^t■f^^ 
are  for   the   most  part   sailors,   whose  off 
against    the  general  population  :  ^nrne  nr 
from  '  donia  ;  and,  ind<* 

not:"  H  the  nationality  Ml 

hi^  l^overty,  or  his  envirunment     In  ciit 
may  be  remarkt^d  Uiat  native«  of  r«>UTit«'* 
comfiamtivtt  criminality  exhibit  in  i 
leanneas  di^Rcult  to  understjind  f*"  - 
life  and  a  largit»r  n^nninenitinn  hu 
otlirrvrise  would  not  have  devulopcn 
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ive  countries  of  all  persons  arrested  in  1894  will  be  found  in 
ing  table : — 


Offences. 

< 

Mrthplaces. 

1^ 

Against 

property,  with 

violence. 

1 

lit 

og» 

h 

11 
n 

alc«  

No. 

1,226 

2»)9 

51 

46 

103 

424 

340 

143 

39 

» 

36 

62 

183 

No. 

410 

49 

10 

28 

28 

131 

99 

30 

13 

0 

18 

8 

41 

Na 

2,413 

346 

77 

92 

154 

870 

520 

187 

88 

35 

97 

60 

231 

Na 

73 

10 

2 

5 

1 

46 

17 

10 

7 

0 

7 

2 

13 

No. 

10,190 

1,404 

326 

826 

001 

6,730 

6,567 

2,145 

364 

155 

334 

178 

1,252 

No. 

906 

104 

14 

27 

53 

421 

277 

111 

41 

10 

65 

27 

170 

Na 
15,218 

2,122 

ia 

480 

523 

asian  Colonies 

1,030 
7,622 

7,820 

2,626 

possesMions 

572 

253 

547 

827 

Countries 

1,890 

2,881 

874 

5,170 

199 

29,681 

2,225 

41,030 

Religion  op  Offenders. 

linal  religious  profession  of  each  person  arrested  is  ascertained 
ed  in  the  charge-sheet.  During  1894  the  arrests  of  persons 
to  each  of  the  various  denominations  were  : — 


Relifirions. 


Offences. 


5 

iU 
III 


3  9    '   "S  C  >. 


rland     

ic 

i  ".'.'.".['.'..'..'.'.'. 

ly  

B  Deoomiimtions 


No. 

1,075 

1,283 

209 

85 

7 

IS 
57 
6 

***'8 

12 

4 

122 


I     Na 
331 
383 


%m 


874 


No.     I 
2,290 
2,016  ' 
313  I 
180  I 
16 
32 
72 
10 
6 
13 
62 
28 
148 


Na 


M70 


IW 


No. 

10,806 

14,060 

2,620 

463 

38 

56 

449 

29 

5 

100 


954 


Na 

048 

825 

163 

78 

7 

13 

82 

S 

1 

10 

14 

7 

74- 


20,081  I     8,225     41,090 


Na 

l.>,546 

18,632 

3,407 

887 

60 

117 

672 

49 

17 

1S5 

140 

76 

1,8SS 
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It  is  found  that  no  greut  reliance  can  be  placed  on.  the  statonenti 
many  of  the  |)ci'soiis  who  are  ari'ested  as  to  the  religious  belief  wtt 
they  nominally  profess,  as  in  some  instances  offenders  are  found  to  hi 
returned  themselves  as  of  three  or  more  different  religions  in  the  cob 
of  a  year  ;  but  allowing  for  all  such  persons  the  foregoing  may  be  tab 
as  a  fair  statement  of  the  creeds  adopted  by  offenders.  The  taUeikv 
a  large  excess  of  Roman  Catholic  offenders ;  this  denomination  mmh 
al)out  25-5  per  cent,  of  the  population,  while  the  proportion  of  pew 
so  returning  themselves  was  454  percent,  of  the  total  offenders— aob 
dition  of  things  which  has  obtained  fc»r  many  years,  and  which  bv 
all  probability  been  due  to  the  lower  social  conditicm  of  the  membm 
the  Roman  Catholic  community. 

Education  op  Offenders. 

Tlic  degree  of  education  of  those  who  were  arrested  has  al&o  bf 
obtained  as  far  as  possible.  Four  grades  of  education  were  fonne 
adopted  for  classification  purposes,  but  in  consequence  of  the  diffici 
of  defining  the  term  "  Su}>erior  Eclucation''  that  classification  hasbi 
abandoned,  and  as  the  amount  of  education  possessed  by  peisons  i 
are  said  to  be  able  to  rea<l  only  must  be  very  slight,  the  distinet 
betw(HMi  this  class  and  the  completely  illiterate  has  not  been  attempl 
The  educational  status  of  persons  arrested  during  1894  is  iho 
below  : — 


l»ejfmj  of  Education. 

1 

<»ffe?jce8. 

Jlliteratc. 

IU«ii  an<l  WriU*. 

J 

)Ialc8. 

Females  Total. 

Males.    Kemala.    T.iuL 

i 

4 

No.      No. 

Agjiiiirtt  the  iKTrton I    187  11 

Against    property,    with    vio-j 

Iciicf  '      46  ,        4 

Agjiinst     proiHJi-ty,      without!  , 

vioknce     {    372*      23 

Forgery  and   ollcnces  against 

tlie  oiin*cncy G  ^ 

Against  goo<l  order,  inchiding 

drunkenncHs 1 ,(')!  3       2ii(y 

Not  include«l  in  the  preceding     179         42 


No.       No. 
19K  I  2,486 


No. 
197 


No. 
2,683 


oO 


729 


39r)     4,354 


Total 


.  2,4a3 


338 


S 


I 


182 


1,860   22,6i)S 
221   :  1.758 


2,741    32,127 


95        824 

411     4,775 

9        191 

o,I04  27,818 
246  i  %0M 


8.ies 


,38,S 


The  proport  ion  of  |>ersons  of  20  years  and  upwardi  in  tha  « 
whu  are  able  to  read  and  write  is  estimated  to  be  abOHt  f  * 


I 


•$ 

"H 
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IB04  the  pi-oportioa  of  peraoag  arrested  who  were  so  far  edaciited 
3  percent.  Frt>ni  tliene  6gun\H  a  Imnty  conclusitin  might  b«  dniwn 
\  progrevss  of  etiu cation  has  not  been  attended  with  that  decrejwe 
}  which  it»  friendH  contidently  expected  to  follow  in  its  tmin.  But 
ntwjijrii  be  remembered  that  although  the  proportion  of  persona 
I  who  CAH  rc*wl  and  write  has  much  incrrased  of  late  years,  such 
i«  merely  a  prcwf  of  the  spread  of  education,  even  amongst 
bos©  environmc^nt  olTet^s  iuduc^vments  to  the  commisfiion  of  crime. 
)6»t  proof  of  the  effect  of  the  spread  of  education  on  crime  is  the 
decreaise  which  has  for  many  ycarR  been  obBcrvable  in  thu 
of  committals  and  convictions  for  serious  offences.  Although 
ret  effect  of  the  spread  of  enlightenment  cannot  be  ganged  by 
then?  ifi  ample  evidence  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  educa> 
doing  ita  work  as  an  active  leaven  for  good  thi*oughout  the 
Dity. 

Drunksxitess. 

for   drunkexmes-s^  with   or  without  disorclerly   conduct^ 
1S94,  numbered  19,522,  or  47 '6  i>ev  cent,  of  the  total  arresta^ 
>ftred  with  19,729  arrests,  and  a  ratio  of  45  1  per  cent,  for  thr 
yeitr.     There  were  also  023  peiiionB  proceeded  against  by  sum- 
•  thin  offence,  tis  ugainsi  777  in   1893.     The  total  nam  tier  ol 
Jf   M       '  s  dealt  with  by  the  f>o)ice  was,  therefotxj,  20,li.'5,  ajt 

ti  iG  in  the  previous  year.    The  commercial  depression^ 

|lniiit<  (1  tii4'  spending  power  of  the  people,  has  possibly  ha(i  some- 
^  flo  with  the  dpcrecose  in  drunkenness  during  the  paat  few  years^ 
^  have  been  a  little  less  stringency  on  the  part 

I  !i;r  the  law.     The  following  figures  show   the 

}i  n  s  cases  for  dr  unkeimess  in  th  e  t w  o  di  viitions 


Mc^^H^.            Tot.1. 

Sfuimiioiui  Cm68...... 

No. 
12,112 

297 

No. 
7,410 

326 

No. 

19,522 

623 

Total...„ 

12,409 

7,736 

20,145 

:   Mi4»    ->i  J  VB   the  total   number  of  arrests  and  pc»lioe 
la  tiusdk  |M>bct!  district)  the  arrests  for  drunk euiueaa  alone. 
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and  the  proportion  which  the  last-named  bore  to  the  total  arrests  diinn^ 
the  year  : — 


District. 

Total 
Apprehen- 
sions and 

Apprehensions  for 
Drunkenness. 

PoUoe 
Summons 
Oases  for 
Drunken- 
ness. 

Total 

PoUoeSmn. 

moDMsfor 

Drunken- 

ness. 

•sdKuaiDsar 
IbrDnakf*- 

roiice 

8um- 

monscH. 

Males. 

Females.'    Total. 

Metropolitan  ... 
Eastern   

No. 
26,662 
2,774 
3,156 
2,235 
2,425 
1.758 
3,597 
2,773 
2,123 
2,715 

No. 

8,890 
591 
892 
783 
872 
601 
990 
984 
791 
616 

No. 
3,222 
50 
71 
31 
40 
9 
61 
60 
34 
34 

No.           No. 

12,112          297 

641  1        132 

963  1          88 

814  1          26 

912  I          12 

510  1            5 

1,051  i          16 

1,044  i            7 

825  1          16 

650  1          24 

No. 

12,409 

773 

1,051 

840 

924 

515 

1,067 

1,051 

841 

674 

percent. 
46-5 
27-9 

North-eastern.. 

Northern 

North-western . 
Boiirke    

33-3 
37-6 
3Si 
29-3 

Western 

29-7 

South-western.. 
The  Murray   ... 
Southern  

37-9 
39-6 
24-8 

Total 

50,218 

15,910 

3,612 

19,522 1        623 

20,145         401 

Persons  arrested  for  drunkenness  arc  chiefly  residents  of  large  town^ 
and  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  with  an  increase  in  the  popuIiti«' 
of  the  towns  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  arrests  for  drunkeniMft 
The  number  of  arrests  during  each  yfear  since  1885  is  shown  in  thi 
following  table,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  decrease  w  no* 
only  in  proportion  to  the  population,  but  in  the  actual  number  cf 
arrests.  Much  stress,  however,  could  not  be  laid  on  the  falling  offii 
arrests  if  there  were  not  other  evidence  of  the  decrease  of  drunko* 
ness,  as  a  word  of  instruction  from  the  Inspector-Greneral  of  Police  coaH 
according  to  its  tenor,  increase  or  decrease  the  number  of  persons  appii 
hended  on  this  charge ;  but  the  decline  in  arrests  has  been  coini 
with  a  marked  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  intoxicants,  so 
may  be  fairly  assumed  that  drunkenness  is  on  the  wane : — 


Year. 

Males. 

jrehensions  for 
Jninkenne-ss. 

Police 
'    Summons 
Cases  for 
Drunken- 
ness. 

Apprehensions 

and  Sununons 

Caae«for 

tJS^ 

Females.       Total. 

tot  Dim 

ntmvtm 

No. 

No.          No. 

No. 

No. 

pered 

1885 

21,944 

4,.347      26,291 

1,202 

27.493 

3< 

1886 

21,879 

4,431     'in:.m 

1,412 

27,722 

21 

1887 

19,229 

3,477    ^2.-:m 

1,440 

24.146 

24 

1888 

17,4:^ 

3,691      21,129 

1,202 

22,331 

2-1 

1889 

14,887 

3,468      18,355 

988 

19.343 

H 

1890 

15,636 

3,018      I8,(5.>4 

969 

19.623 

H 

1891 

18,477 

3.598      22,075 

1,096 

23.171 

^ 

1892 

17,296 

3,369      2tKmrr 

1,144 

21,809 

H 

1893 

16,180 

3,549      19,729 

777 

20,506 

\i 

1894 

15,910 

3,612      19,522 

623 

20,145 

\i 
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f^Miin^  consumption  per  inhabitant  of  E^pirits,  wines,  and 
IH  liquors  since  IHHo  h  given  in  the  follomng  tal»le  ;  also  ih<> 
uantity  of  all  clasnes  of  intoxicants  consuiutHl,  expressed  in  terms 
^f  spirit.  It  will  be  seen  that  the?  eonsitmption  of  intoxicants  per 
Mit  haii  declined  during  the  jjeriod  co\*ered  by  the  table,  the 
|ty  in    I89t  being  nearly  'M  per  cent*  IcitH   than  in   the  iirst  year 


» ~ 

SpiiiU. 

wiiiu*. 

Berr. 

Equival«i}t 
in  Alcohol 

galla. 

gall«* 

galin. 

galla. 

1885 

1-30 

0'65 

13-79 

3-37 

iim 

1*30 

0-72 

12'32 

3-23 

IW?7 

Ml 

0  73 

11-60 

2-97 

1886 

MO 

0'76 

u-oi 

2  88 

1883 

1-07 

0*83 

10-80 

2-73 

1880 

IDD 

0-73 

10*63 

2-68 

laot 

111 

11-84 

11-42 

2-83 

1802 

1*00 

0-80 

10*01 

2-ft7 

1803 

0-83 

11*84 

0-23 

2  30 

im 

0-77 

070 

8*07 

217 

nuinbor  of  peiisons  who  render  themselves  liable  to  arrest  may 

aasiimed  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  intoxicants 

a  decrease  in  consumption  is  necessarily  a  sign  of  increased 


lUniber  of  persons  arretted  for  habitual  drunkenness  dcms  not 
uch  front  year  to  year,  nor  does  the  f»roportion  of  such  arrests  to 
d  ttn(*st«  for  drunkenness.  Tlio  avenige  fif  the  last  ten  year* 
>,  or  i}  in  every  t.huus^md  persons  firrested  for  tlrunkenness.  It 
K5  a  comforting  thought,  if  it  were  true,  that  there  were  only  1 10 
I  drankanls  in  the  community,  or  that  this  number  only  were 
to  the  |K5lict\  Unfortunately  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
'  arrested  does  not  repre^nt  a  tithe  of  the  habitual  drunkards  of 
.iiy. 

iftteaiion  of  the  relative  prevalence  of  drunkenness,  as  tested 
*    r  of  pfirsons  arrested  for    that  offence   in  the  diffi^renl 
reived  no  little  attention,  and  it  has  been  made  to  ttpp**ar 
sw  :Soutli  Wales  in  this  regard  holds  a  l:iad  pre-eminence,     Th<j 
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total  Arrests  for  drunkeimeas  and  tlie  number  p^r  UOOO  of  j 

the  diffcrcjut  Colonies,  for  the  year  1 894,  wf  re  : — 

Nw  SoutliWftlei ,    ,.  !:♦. 

Victoria - .„. 11. Mt; 

Queensland  .....*..«.m.*.».*-^»».<«.,»»««..'  t<,[N/2 

South  Australia „.......•,. 2,^170 

Tasmania *..«.,.. •.*.••.. —  565                     %•% 

New  Zealand  ..- 4.f»83                     €'! 

l>iiring  1894  tlie  urestB  for  drunkennrss  in  N«%w  I 
liibitocl  a  slight  decrease  as  compared  with  tliose  f>^ 
which  reached  a  total  of  19,7*29,     Thr  tlgurp-i  for 
show  a  filight  decline  compared  with  tin 
actufti  nuinher  of  arrests^  w^  wnlT  n^  tlip  i 
bitantSf  being  less.     But  an  m 

arrests  for  drunkeiuiesft  i«  mi:.-  _---,,  . 
state  of  tlie  law  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  a^ 
of  the  art*  s^ipervist^d  must  also  be  taken  ii 
fvident  that  tJie  haw  will  l>e  less  etrictly  enfon  ^ 
dJKtrietfl  of  Queeiishmd,  South  Austmlia,  and    ^»  * 
in  the  niorr  thickly  populated  jiarts  of  Austj'alia. 
toxicants  consumed   per  head  of  the  ,  j.^jrlidHT' 

guidf%   though  not  always  a  safe  it*  ^  ll^e  mi 

VI  f  the  i>oople  are  also  ^ 

1'  H-'S  are  so  similar  as  ib  j 

Coiouies,  the  consumption  per  luW  la  a  i' 
figures  for  the  year  18D3  given  in  the  ta^ 
work  may  be  tiiken  as  correct,  with  some  sli. 
thosc  relating  to  tht?  consumption  of  Th-ii  k 
•xciHC  duty  wastmforced,  viz.^  in  South  An 
As  th  t  ■  * '  ^  ■  1  ' '  If  ids,  the  average  r<^' '  '  ^  ■  •  *  * 
per  i)  in   Mhown  to  Ir 

3*41   wi    ^  icmria  *    2*21    in   QueeiiM;i  ini  ;    I'ju    iii  ,^'i,iiii   .\ua 

iti  Western  Auatralia  ;  I  40  in  Taamatiia  :  a&d   1 7  •  gall 
Zcokland ;  1 1  '  ^  ^  gaUon*. 

alcohol  coi,  mlia  and  Vi 

in  New  pSoutiA  \ViJ*>,  it  rmjjf?  f or  j 

In    rr^jmrrl   to   Wci^trm  "h"^ 

IT  fhei 

111,    ; 

per  hea<lt  *  ilea,  the 

W  v«*ry  muL  TK*- 

the  theory  i*o  } 

dr"'- "-   -  .--^^  -■ 

t  hit  the  r 

Ijir      r    I  I  .Ti   in  limit  "^^i  uj?"  iiiioiiir^  ^un  xrtf 
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notable  fact  wotth  recording  in  connection  with  this 

.  of  19,52*2  arrr'si^  for  drunkenneMi  in  New  8outli  Wales  in 

rm*  im]y  5,919  perKuns  born  in   tht»  Colony  tin  conifwire*! 

fier-sons    bom   outside   it«   boundaries.     The   arrests   for 

f  the  native-bom  were  only  in  the  ratio  of  1  in  43 

M»n,  as  compared  with  1  in  35  of  the   ri?«t  of  the 

l\\     It  inay^  tliert^fore^  be  considered  as  well  egtHlilinhed 

jian  native  ]§  not  given  over  to  the  vice  of  drurikt^nntfss. 


COURTB   OF   PeTTT   SfiSBIONS* 

fa^Rtrat^s*  Conrts  or  Courts  of  Petty  Sessionn  in  the  metro- 
ct  are  pre«id<Hl  over  by  Stipendiary  Magt.strateg,  and  in  the 
bets  Polieo  Magistrates  and  JuBtices  of  the  Peace  arijudicate, 
Viig  houoiury  otlicera,     Except  in  a  few  spiecial  cijses,  the 
"  the  niagistrateh  is  limited  to  oSeiJces  involving  a  penalty 
H*  inipriMonment    and  undei%   but   altliough    magi^trateii 
itiw«iri?i1    Uf  pass  tuniulati%'B   sentences,    a    [iriNoner    who 
A  term  of  iniprisonnjent  on  one  charge  njay  be  brought 
&«rt  to  answer  for  the  comtnittnl  of  a  aeccmd   otlence,  and 
Ity  can  1  'h1  t^  a  further  term  of  imprisonment,  to 

on  the  '  ^  n  of  the  Rentenoe  th*^n  being  served,     All 

are  entered  on  the  charge  sheet  of  the  police,  except  thoae 
by  Hnprenje  Court  Judge8  ajid  Coroners^  must  be  brought 
utrates  to  be    summajily   dealt  with   or   eoniniitted  to  a 
The  Btipendiary  Magistratea,  together  with  a  Justice  of 
ecially  appointed  by  the  Executive  Council,  preside  over 
metropolitan  area  for  lit'ensing  the  sale  of  fennented  and 
^uora,  while  in  each  licensitig  distritit  of  the  other  paiis  of 
fr  '    lies  are  performed   by  a  Police  Magistrate  and  two 

api>oiiited  for  the  [mrpose, 
tiicre  were,  exclusive  of  Junacy  cascs,  <  -  i*8ons 

TmagintrnteM.      Of  this  numl»cr»  GO, 437  v  1  with 

ftvictionn  being  reconi<Ml  in  re&pect  of  40,210,  m  '7 

ithrr  on  the  merits  of  the  case»or  for  want  of  pr*  >  ; 

iniajxiing   1,493  j>erson8  were  committed  for  trial    in  the 
The  r«»turns  received  fr<»m  the  Courts  of  Petty  Sessions 
f  of  a  division  of  the  60,437  persons  summarily  de«lt  with 
f  offenecs  adopted  in  this  chapter.     Sucli  a  fli vision, 
It'  with  the  returns  of  the  charges  preferred  again«t 
Ainrfi  are  acconlingly  found  presented  in  that  manner 
;  tJible,     The  ligures,  of  course,  differ  from  those  giving 
wiiwt  brotight  before  the  C'<>urt8,  for  tlie  r-eanun   that 
tr  Ui  answmr  to  two  or  nion?  chikrgett  :  f»»r  instance, 
brrn  arroMttnl  by  the  police  for  Ijeuig  drunk  and 
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disorderly  may  commit  an  assault  upon  his  captors  whUe  in  c«l 
and  in  such  a  case  he  would  be  twice  entered  in  the  tabk^ 
for  drunkenness,  under  the  heading  of  "  Ofiences  against  good  od 
and  for  assault,  under  the  heading  of  "  Offences  against  the  pen 
The  65,931  charges  or  cases  shown  below  are  to  be  regarded  as  oomp 
ing  with  the  60,437  persons  summarily  dealt  with  in  Magistrstei'O 
during  the  year  : — 


Offences. 


Total  Gmcc 


DisponlofCM 


withdimvn, 

or 
struck  out  I 


Against  the  person 

Against  property,  with  violence 

Against  property,  without  violence   

Forgery,  and  offences  against  the  currency 

Against  good  order    > 

Not  included  in  the  preceding , 

Total 


No. 

4,785 

1,040 

5.784 

27 

36,865 

17,430 


No. 
2,449 
468 
2,446 
27 
4,387 
5,675 


65,931 


15,452 


Si 

I 

11,; 


The  numljer  of  persons  summarily  convicted  by  magistrates,  H^ 
with  tlie  punishments  inflicted,  is  given  in  the  following  talde  ^ 
year  1894  :— 


PuiiiBhmcuts. 


No. 

Fines  paid 1,L*01 

Imprisonment  in  lieu  of  paying 

nnc  or  Hnding  security  406 

Peremptory  imprisonment \     350 

Imprisonment,  with  whipping  ...I     ... 
Hound    over,    with   or   without 

surcticH I       87 

Other     punit^hments,     including 

fines  un^Kiid  i       .39 


1 

=5 

11 

yt 

n 

n 

e* 

te  § 

* 

o  - 

m  m  11  ■111  ^ 


No.  ,  No. 
256  I     708 


Total 2,083    468    3,006 


As  shown  »i1k»vc',  the  number  of  convicted 
jH^remptory  imprisonment  was  3,954,  and  adding 
default  of  paying  the  fine,  viz.,  17,053,  the  total 
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out  of  46,210  summaiily  convicted  by  tlie  magistmtes,  or  455 
tt.  Thw  number  of  lini?s  paid  wa*i  21,f>70  :  but  it  is  probable  t}*at 
:  those  who  were  itij|irisQntKl  in  default  of  iinmetJiatf  ly  pa^injEf 
imp>socl  were  discharged  before  the  term  hnjd  expired,  the  dae 
been  |»aid  in  the  nieiin while.  The  total  sum  receive*.!  by  way  of 
irinj;  \Hdi  was  i>l7,915,  of  wliich  arnount  £1 1,460  was  paid  intfi 
iBoUdatcd  lie  venue,  and  XG»45r)  wur  given  to  the  Police  Rewaiti 
Tbe  auioont  of  the  tines  received  each  year  since  1885  ta  given 
Tht*  *«uin&  are  exclusive  of  reward*^  paid  to  informers,  rind  of 
ing  to  municipalities  and  other  coipunite  bodies  :■ — 


Ye*r. 

Amowit 

Y«w* 

Amouiit* 

£ 

£ 

1885 

28»802 

1890 

20,50t5 

1886 

2T.(nJ4        1 

1891 

25,955 

1S87 

23,407 

1892 

24,450 

1&S8 

2l?,6*23 

1893 

21.934 

igso 

20,432 

ISM 

I7.9ir» 

the  Oiminnl  Lfiw  Amendment  Act  (46  Vic.  No.  17), 
tm  bati  Iwen  nuule  for  whipping  as  iin  tidditional  punisljment, 
for  wanton  and  unpn»voked  /tK^auIt  and  tor  indecent  exposure, 
rt  sidjudiciiting  must  eonsint,  in  the  metropolitan  district,  of  twi> 
liiary  Magtsirate^,  ami  in  the  cnuiitry  of  two  or  more  Justices  of 

!,  one  uf  whom  must  beu  8tii>endiary  or  Police  Magistrate. 

Pimt  Offenders'  Probation  Act  of  1894  (57  Vic.  No.  23),  cou- 

provi?<i(mj!i  wimilar  to  thone  which  have  proved  of  so  much  value 

tnvitment    of  crime    in    older  countries,    came    intn   uperatian 

I  fit  June.       I'nder   this  enactment    a    youthful   offender  who 

fti  convictrnl  of  nn  otlence  committed  under  sudden  temptjition 

gi%'en  an  opportunity  of  Rhowing  by  his  future  conduct  thiit  his 

ion  wa8  only   teniporary,  and  with  thi.s  object  in  view  the  pre- 

of  contiimination  by  gaol  tiasociatioiis  is  provided  for.    The  person 

i»  dealt  with  inthl«*  manner  by  the  presiding  magistrate  or  judge 

r|uired  to  sf^rve  the  sentence  passed  u]xjn  him,  but  is  lil>erated 

►rinjif  int-o  »  recognizance,  with  or  without  sureties,  for  his  good 

Dur  during  the  perioti  *iver  which  his  sentence  extends,  the  pro- 

ry  term,  however,  r>eing  not  lejis  than  one  year  in  every  case^ 

tio  iff  trf^nnitted  U?  <.lepan  from  custody    he   tA   examined   lor 

It,  and  iluring  the  period  co verted  by   his  sentence 

J  I't^lf  to  the  |x>lice  every  three  months.     If  he  should 

do  no,  *»r  vsbould  again  lapse  inti>  crime,  he  may  l)e  arrested  and 

t*)  tniol  for  that  portion  of  his  sentence  which  is  sliJl  Uj  run  ; 

1  iviour  be  good  throughout  the  whole  of  the  pmba- 

is  not  r<*garded  n»  having  been  convicted,  aiid  if  at 
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any  time  later  on  he  is  arrested  for  another  offence  a  previoos  oow 
cannot  be  put  in  against  him.  The  few  cases  dealt  with  under  th 
Ofienders'  Probation  Act  in  Magistrates'  Courts  in  1894  are  in 
under  the  heading  ^'  Bound  over,  with  or  without  sureties,''  in  tki 
showing  the  puniKhments  inflicted. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  cases  in  wldch  m 
convictions  before  magistrates  were  obtained  during  the  put  ten  ya 


Year. 

1   OffeiKrcs 
>«tr»iiu>tthc 
.    person. 

<>ffonc«8 
property. 

Other    1 
Offences.  1 

Year. 

Offences     Offtaea  ! 

a«H»ttlie    agaM  lo 

penoQ.    1  propcrtjr.  j 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

;   No. 

5,159 

5,187 

.    4,667 

.    4,779 

i    4,658 

No. 
3,649 
3,676 
3,876 
4,669 
3,931 

No. 
50,537 
53.40) 
45,071 
41,428 
40,114 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

No. 
4,473 
2,904 
3,264 
2,942 
2,336 

No. 

3,666     : 
3.442     ^ 
4,125     ^ 
3,922     i 
3,910     ^ 

The  foregoing  figures  show  that  notwithstanding  the  large  in 
ill  population  during  tlio  ten  years  thei-e  has  been  a  marked  dimii 
in  the  number  of  summary  convictions  by  magistrates,  and  tha 
in  face  of  the  constant  passing  of  new  Acts,  breaches  of  whk 
punishable  l)y  tine,  and  tiio  growing  tendency  to  dispase  of  ctoBt 
lower  Courts.  Since  the  appointment  of  Stipendiary  Magistnitcff 
]MetroiK)litan  district  tliei-e  luis  Ijeen  a  greater  proportion  ii 
summarily  d(*alt  with,  while  it  is  also  noticeable  that  the  pnf 
of  acquittals  and  discharges  has  greatly  fallen  off.  Prior  to 
it  may  bo  ssiid  that  alxmt  25  per  cent,  of  the  persons  brougbtl 
niai^ist rates  wei-o  discharged,  while  at  the  present  time  the  prop 
is  about  1")  per  cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  proport 
sununjiry  convictions  by  niagistnitcs,  of  acquittals  and  discharge 
of  committals  to  hi «;lier  courts  : — 


Ycur. 

Suinnmry 
<J(jn\icti<)nM. 

ALS|uittalii 

uml 
I>iiM-har|!es. 

Conuiiittab 

til 

Uighir  Ooarta 

IKJr  cent. 

!       per  cent. 

percent. 

1870 

69  0 

24-7 

6-3 

1875 

70-1 

25-3 

4-6 

1S80 

76-9 

18-4 

4-7 

1885 

82-9 

;           141 

3-0 

ISIM) 

80-4 

160 

3-6 

1891 

81-6 

14-8 

3« 

1892 

80-3 

16*6 

31 

1893 

80-4 

160 

s-e 

1894 

82-9 

1           131 

4-0 

The  Courts  of  Petty  Sessions  have  also  civil  jarudifltiOB 
small  debts.  In  the  metn>jK>litan  district  the  unout  n 
not  exceed  £10,  and  in  the  country  £30. 
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I>^AL  JUEISDICTION  OF   UJGEER   COURTS.       5^7 

C^WSB  of  violent  or   unnatural   death,  death   resulting  from 
tlrn   dt'nth,  dentJi    in    a  gaol,    a    lockup,    or  a    hospital  ; 
ith  resulting  from  executinn,  it  is  the  duty  cjf  the  Corouer 
ttrict   to  hold  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  if  he  luis  i*eaRonnhlei 
^>eiicving  that  death  Wius  due  Tci  violence  or  other  uuimtural 
&r  that  purpose  he  is  empowei^ed  to  order  the  exJuimatioii 
tieee&*^aryj  to  summon  jurors  and  witnesses,  and  to  co  turn  it , 
on  found  guilty  by  the  jury  of  the  crime  of  nianBiaughter' 
i'liry  death  which  takes  jjluce  in  gaol  must  be  investigated* 
rhcre  no  coroner  has  been  appointed,  or  the  officer  is  unabln 
aal  inquest,  a  miigistrate  may  hold  an  inquiry  ;  but  owing 
,  he  i»  not  empowered  to  commit  ti  suspected  per^jn  fo 
ruinate  the  inquiry  in  all  cases  whei*©  hcts  are  di 
to  the  criminality  of  a  person,  and  dii'ect  the  polic 
the  nearest  police  court.     Tlie  numljerra  of  deaths  during 
fif  which  were  invej^tigated  by  Coroners  or  Magistmtei!,I 
males  and  269  of  females,  giving  a  total  of   1,177  inquest 
ml  inquiries.      The  findinj^  of  the  courts  in  290  cases  wi 
dnr  to  a  specific  disetise,  and  in  793  cases  to  violence, 
of  death  in  1^4  cases  was  not  clearly  defined. 
1  by  Act  24  Vic.  Ko.  10  that  when  any  real  or  personal 
|l)een  destroyed  or  damaged  by  fire,  the  Cbnmer  cxercimng 
the  diwtrict   wliere  the  fire   hrw  occurred  shall,  if  he 
[case  a  tit  one  for  uivestigatiun,  hold  an  inquii-y  into  the* 
^  burning.     Tlie  procedure  is  similar  to  that  frillowrd  in 
[  in  connocti^  in  with  ciises  of  death.     The  Coroner  ciin,  nn  thf 
kf  h\f^  jury»  comniit  a  person  to  stand  his  trial  on  a  chfir^rf*  o| 
in  a  Coroner  and  a  Deputy-Coroner  for  Syi;  dl 

the  country  distnct^^^  t\s  well  as  two  for  th^  yj 

'  ies  were  held  durln^^  ISIH  into  the  causes  of  173  lirea 
turned  was  one  of  accident  in  13  cases,  of  arson  in  Ai,^ 
\  evidence  in  113  ca^es,  of  carelessmOBB  in  1  case,  while  tn 
was  returned. 


!*IM*!5RJ0II   COUMTS. — CfllMlNAL  JURISDICTIO!^. 

t\w  Su[»rcmo  Court  presides  over  the  Central  Crimina 

Delivery  held  at  Sydney.     All   prisoners  are  tried  by  a 

-'       ri  by  ballot  fi*oni  the  panel  provided  by  the  Sheriff. 

ight  to  challenge  both  by  the  Crown  and  by  the 

ji»Mi,  t'x^^t^pt  for  caust^  nhown,  to  twenty  jurors,  and  for  offences 

whether  feJonies  or  misdemeanourH^  the  chnllenge 

tit     Un-I-  "i  Vic.  No.  5,  V. '  -  assented  to  in 

i  person  i  .  ith  an  indicta !  i*  is  pri vileged, 

to  giv^  idvidt^nce  in  Court  qu  the  hearing  of  the 
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charge.     Prior  to  the  pasning  of  this  Act  hucIi  a  pr- • 

ill  trials  for  bigamy  only,      An  accuse<l  [lersoii   i 

rnent  at  th^  close  of  tlio  case  for  tho  proHtrcutioii 

(•xauiitrntiou  thereU|^K»n  by  counsel  for  tht?  C'niun  . 

vcrrtlict  of  the  jury  muiit  U*  uuauitiioujs,  for  even  it  t  Irivrn 

agreed  their  verdict  could  not  \te  acceptal.     If  ihf»  jf»ry 

tiiey  raay  be  locked  uj*  until  they  either  give  a  i 

are  discharged  by   the  Court.     If  no  verdict  i»  r«  i  in 

liable  to  he  tried  ovc*r  again  by  another  jury. 

In  addition  to  the  supreme,  civil,  and  criminal  sittinir'^  of  1 
held  in  Sydney,  the  Judges  go  on  circuit  once  in  eu- 
hold  Cout-ts  of  Gaol  Delivery,  called  Circuit  CourtK,  foi  .,, 
more  fierious  class  of  criminal  cases^  especially  thoae  in  will 
jienalty  in  involved,  and  for  liearing  civil  causes  at  certain 
vix. : —In  the  north — Maitland,  Tamworth,  Amddalr,  an<i  U 
the  west — Mudgee,  Bathurst,  DuLbo,  and  Broken  Hill ;  ii 
Goulburn^  Yass,  Wagga  Wagga^  Albnry,  T>cniliqnin,  Yoi 

The  ( \mrti3  of  Quarter  Sessions  are  pn*sid<' 
also  perform   the  duties  of  Judges  of  the   \K 
Bven  Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions  ;  two  of    ( i 
!?ourts  in  the  Metropolitan,  Suburban*  and  Hun 
t-ach    in    the   following  distiicts: — Southern^   nou 
north-western,   and   w^estern.     All  offiincea  excrjr 
capital  penalty  are  wHthui  the  juris^liction  of  the  (.*ourt.     On  1 
prisouers  at    Quarter  Sessions,  the   Chairman,  at  the 
jiriiioner's  counsel,  must  reserve  questions  of  law  for  ihe  i 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  he  may  so  act  uiotu  projtrto. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  number  of  perBOii»i 
^heir  appeai*ance  before  the  Superior  Court*  of  the  f '  ' 
1894,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  wei-e  d*?alt  >. 
eparate  cases  in  which  the  accuHtnl  ligure<l   i 
[iderstuixl  that  the  committals  are  ^hown  ii 
ivhich  they  were  made  in  the  lower  Courta  >— 
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f 

' -'^    ••   «*«tt.«**l«*a*««««( 

•4  •»■•■■•  •»•<»«•*»' 

No. 

573 

2111 
12» 

1 
1: 

^nt  of  Jun- 

-FbnNm^ 

Tr 

1: 

I 

<Mwith 

Total  Comniiiult' 
•• 

1 

CASES  TRIED  IN   SUPERIOR  COURTS. 


^y 


png  fttjitement  sho'w'B  the  character  of  the  i)rjn€ipttl  offences 

[jners  were  trial  tlurin;^  each  yt'ar  sinct'   1885,  nnd  atfortls 

interesting  study.     Ciiseit  in   which  nf»  liill  was  found,  or 

rariooK  causes  were  not  proceeded  wiUj,  are  include*!  under 

^i!'Other  Offences"  in  the  table; — 


KT 

im 

««. 

1887. 

188& 

1889. 

laoo. 

160L 

ia02. 

1S03. 

1S»4. 

f 

No. 

17 

No. 
11 

22 

No. 

No. 
0 

No. 
17 

NO. 

Na 

15 

No, 
IS 

^^^ 

7 

fi 

T 

9 

9 

s 

7 

6 

7 

4 

^^^^E 

12 

2& 

7 

22 

10 

lA 

SJ} 

10 

68 

to 

^■oiul)',  UtllttW- 

n 

115 

KQ 

lOO 

65 

US 

110 

111 

Ifl 

110 

^KiU  ki  CHiitmHt 

a 

41 

r 

m 

12 

14 

SI 

M 

14 

14 

^Kui 

20 

18 
20 

3S 

28 

87 
S3 

U 
8$ 

10 
43 

liO 
48 

18 
40 

8 

m^,Z'ZZ 

80 

Kn 

16 

14 

18 

18 

10 

86 

SO 

SO 

16 

1« 

^L,, 

n 

«l 

10 

15 

£3 

n 

SS 

n 

17 

88 

^LnM.  Indud 

80 

57 

ft> 

47 

7» 

47 

80 

40 

60 

60 

^KlflUg    St«l«D 

272 

151 

SIC 

180 

867 

887 

sm 

«a 

8S8 

£70 

RiNtHiif.  tncltHl- 

IIJ 

ISS 

lift 

178 

14» 

Bl 

s* 

164 

7S 

86 

tittorlutf    ..,-.... 

77 

]S8 

M 

114 

im 

87 

60 

147 

70 

Rt 

HfwrKm  ...,,. 

09 

«1 

14 

H 

70 

00 

01 

44 

37 

^ 

^K  «te>«  tindtfr 

88 

T(* 

00 

70 

»7 

04 

78 

67 

63 

4S 

^P.-,... 

17 

39 

88 

47 

88 

i6 

00 

48 

84 

8S 

K 

88 

78 

7tt 

70 

71 

74 

M 

40 

on 

ft« 

Hh... 

SS 

24 

2ft 

n 

2S 

SO 

86  1 

19 

16 

IT 

^^H........ 

vnt 

33 

is 

1» 

SO 

w 

4 

14 

£8 

10 

^^H.. 

8 

8 

7 

SI 

Ifi 

0 

^* 

40 

SI 

8 

HK. 

4r.z 

400 

408 

4^7 

430 

WJO 

610 

461 

406 

¥» 

^■•^^ 

l.iStt 

Urtlii 

J.6CI2 

1,M7 

J,67S 

i,5a4 

M7ii 

1,010  1 

i^m 

1,872 

Uif  thi«  work  does  not  admit  of  the  particulars  of  offences 
1 10  great  detail,  but  if  the  returns  be  aualysed  it  will  be 
M  exj^^erience  has  shown  elsewhere,  tli©  seawjn*  liave  a 
mp«in  conduct ;  besides  this,  however,  there  ia  appan^ntly 
In  crimes  sufficiently  curious  to  affortl  food  for  speculatioTL 
airt>niE«.rst  examples  of  this  periodicity  are  in  connection 
'  '  id,  i,c,^  those  of  niurder,  maiislaugbter,  and 
^,  and  with  crimen  against  females  and  unnatural 
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LAW  AND  GBIME. 


Decrease  in  Crihe, 

There  are  two  ways  available  for  testing  the  increase  or  deem 
crime  :  the  first,  which  is  by  comparing  the  nnmher  of  arrests  wid 
whole  population  of  the  country,  may  be  said  to  be  a  test  of 
willingness  or  otherwise  of  the  people  to  obey  the  laws  ;  the  seotnid 
comparison  of  the  persons  committed  for  trial  by  jury  with  the  w! 
population,  and  as  all  serious  offenders  are  so  tried,  this  may  be  l«x 
upon  as  a  test  of  the  prevalence  of  serious  crime.  In  mal 
comparisons  of  this  kind  it  must  be  borne  in  mind — first,  in  regar 
apprehensions,  that  as  new  laws  are  continually  being  made,  and 
large  proportion  of  such  laws  attach  the  penalty  of  fine  or  impHsuan 
to  their  breach,  the  number  of  offences  for  which  a  person  is  liabl 
be  appr(;hended  has  constantly  been  increasing ;  and  second,  thai 
general  tendency  of  late  years  has  been  for  magistrates  tn 
summarily  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  submitted  to  tl 
Hence  it  is  quite  possible  that  crime  might  be  neither  increanns 
diminishing,  and  yet  the  returns  show  an  increase  of  apprehem 
and  a  decrease  of  committals.  Taking  all  tilings  into  considera! 
the  tables  given  hereunder  may  be  accepted  as  showing  that  crinM 
largely  decreased.  The  first  table  shows,  in  quinquennial  perioda 
mean  population,  the  average  number  of  apprehensions,  and  the  pR 
tion  of  these  to  the  general  population  for  the  last  twenty-five  year 


Moan 
Population. 

ApprcJicnBioriBL 

Period. 

AvArAow                 Proportioii 

1870-74 
lS7r)-79 
1880-84 
1885-89 
1890-94 

520.733 

633,255 

802,712 

1,000,744 

1,174,963 

19,422 
28,837 
41,262 
44,427 
42,663 

36-87 
45-54 
51-40 
44-39 
36-31 

It  c;iiinot  be  claimed  that  36-31  apprehensions  per  thonsand  of  J 
lation  is  a  low  avenige  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  much  above  thai  rf 
of  the  otlier  Colonies  of  the  group,  but  it  is  a  marked  zmprafCBfl 
the  rates  of  provirjus  years.  The  comparison  made  above  has  rdm 
to  tlie  whole  i)o[mljition,  but  as  few  persons  under  15  yeHi  d 
commit  crimes,  ciiildreii   under  tliat  age  have  been  excluded  fipfli 
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riog  9Uti8inecit,  which  wrapttreii  the  four  years  1879-82  with  the       ^M 
jenTft  l8*^9-92»   those  pencKls  being  selected  on  Acoouiit  of  the        ^M 
mr  ill   each   age-group   being  accurately  determinable  from    the        ^M 
ttji  t^en  lilxmt  the  iiiidclle  of  each  period     The  following  figures        H 
t  to  tnaloii :—                                                                                                           ^H 

187^<€2. 

ISSMiL                    ^^^^ 

Aiff^fgmxtp. 

Anuuftl 
ArreaUi. 

Pfoportioti 
of         1 
Pupul*tion 
Arrvstorl. 

PopuJftUdii. 

No. 

No. 

per  cf^t. 

No. 

No. 

percent.         ^H 

i»«iHlitiid«r2Q.,v 

38.169 

1J34 

4*54 

54,267 

2,058 

H 

30,., 

75.106 

8,884 

1183 

117.J!i58 

10.H08 

9-22           1 

40... 

66,690 

8,141 

14-36 

92,495 

9,676 

10-46           H 

:»0... 

4ZMS 

5.945 

13-61 

58,600 

6.346 

1085      ^^1 

,^          upwanlt 

44,602 

6.061 

11*35 

<i8,5J70 

5.516 

8-00     ^^M 

ftvtfiy  age-group  thftre  has  been  a  decided  fall  in  the  proportion  of       ^M 
iSt  hot  the  inipnjvement  ia  most  marked  in  the  higher  »tge-grfmi)g»        ^M 
h  cncr)'  year  are  becoming  more  largely  cfmiposed  of  Aiiatraliiin-       ^M 
.     'Hie  decline  in  the  proportion  of  females  arrested  is  tnen  wore       ^M 

©able  ihim  auiungst  the  males.     The  fuHowing  tigures  i*elating  to       ^M 
]m  are  on  the  same  basis  as  tliose  in  the  preceding  table  :■ —                     ^M 

i8?»-8L 

lfiB»-Of.                            ^M 

i^ff-rwrnip. 

AvenM$c 

l*opulAtlon.    Atinuid 

FfOfHSifttOlll 

ot 
FtypTitaliotii 
Arictr^Hl, 

PopuUUtin. 

ATonwft 
Auiiiul 
Arretla. 

Proporttuii  ^^^t 

No, 

No. 

per  cent. 

No. 

No. 

p<3r  oent.        ^| 

M  imd  imdar  ao.. 

37.565 

484 

1-29 

64,476 

510 

0-94     ^^1 

»„. 

59.969 

1,813 

3^2 

100.391 

1.997 

1-99    ^^1 

40... 

iO«S45 

2.018 

6  00 

63.993 

\  1,762 

1 

m^^i 

27.11*9 

1.471 

5*41 

40»8tt5 

1.140 

H 

^^H       tipwmnl».^ 

27,lJit) 

1,118 

4  1'2         45,201 

814 

180            ■ 
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LAW  AND   CRIME, 


Turning  to  the  cominittab  to  the  hi;?lj<.*r  Coi 
there,  an  nvcn  niorp  decitled  flecline  is  nutioeabi 
reprt^sent  tht«  jiiore  seriouR  types  of  offences,  the  %lecimt*  luuflt ' 
upon  aa  especially  satisfactory  : — 


Cotiinul.t»l«. 

Convtetiuti«. 

Period. 

Average.        ropuUtirtij. 

AnnunT      |  I^^fS^m 

1S7(K74 
1875  79 

lftSO-84 
1885^9 
1890  94 

1,134 
1,506 
1,093 
I,S39 

1,603 

2153 
23*78 
21  09 
15-39 
1279 

644 

881 

l»M44 

8S5 

916 

12^ 
13^1 
I3tll 

"1 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  fall  has  Ijeen  nearly  o^i.tin. 
whole   jieriucl,    convictions   for    serious    offences    li 
numemnii  than  they  wei*e  twenty  years  ag<^  notwim^i  m  lij 
that  papulation  hius  nearly  doubled  during  the  interval 


Crime  ih  Australasia. 

The  convicUons  in  the  higher  Courts  of  New  Sooth  Wnlc^^  tnl 
a  aeries  of  years,  greatly  exceed  in  nnniber  those  of  ari 
in  proportion  t<»  the  fiopulation  they  are  »>nly  ««,\l 
Australia.      So  marked  is  thi8  fact  that  much  sj^nrtiljiticrn 
tndulf^d  in  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  th"  nr...,,,..!.       i.  .. 
that  the  people  of  all  the  Colonies  are  pnu^ 
stock»  while  their  occupations  and  habits  ^u   uji     i 
a  theorj^  h/ui  been  hazardfnl  that  the  high  mtit  of 
Wales  in  due  to  a  blood  taint  derived  f:  *         * 

of  this  Colon y»     Such  a  tlieoi*y  is  nih 
Colony  which  roneivfui  proportior 
and  wliof^f*  popu lotion  hrt-**  b<><»n   i 
m-  Mie  mo^< 

«\  i  cb  a  popij 

it  doe«   not    exint   in  New 

giu^  ..  theory  above  alluded  in  lu 

remains  that  the  second  largest  \>\ 
Courts  oeeurs  in  New  8outh  W  n.. 
seen  from  Uie  table  «wbjoin#>|,  show*  fi 


SERIOirS   CRIME    IN   AUSTRALASIA.. 
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|>opo1ation  and  peculiar  situation  would  warrant  the  aniicipiitton 
llaVge  amount  of  crime  of  a  kind  not  found  in  the  older  snttlod 
iea.     The  convictions  after  trial  in   the  Buperior  Court*  of  Aua* 
I.,  for  tlu!  year  1894,  were  ; — 


New  South  Wftle» 892 

VtctoriA   ,*.. 4,Vi 

Qupt*tiBUnd ...*......* 22n 

South  AuRtmlia  . 131 

Woatcrn  Auatralia    «^.., .  84 

TasmAniA .  42 

KowZvalimtl  300 


l*cr  10,000  ttf 

in 

5-6 

H-4 
27 
4*4 


I  the  forogoing  tahlo  it  wiit  i  ve<l  that  New  South  Wales  has 

*ge8t  prnportiun  of  conviiM   i    after  trial  in  tho  SuptTior  Oourtifi 

uy  of   Lho  Colonies  in   the  group,  except  Western  Anstralia,  the 

liar  circuni8tunct*s  of  which  have  already  been  alluded  to.      It  may 

^entioned^  howe%*er,  that  South  Australia  and   Tasmania  have  no 

aediritr^  Courts  like  the  Quarter  Se^^sions  of  New  South  VValen  and 

)i«trict   Courts  with    criminal   jurisdiction  of  some  of   the  other 

Diie«,  and  many  persons  wlio  would  be  committed  to  higher  Oourta 

?w  South  Wales  are  convicted  in  the  Magisterial  Courts  of  South  I 

Uia  and  Tasmania ;    nevertheless  this  wouhl  oidy  ^liglitly  affectj 

auit  in  these  Colonies,  and  the  fact  remains  that  New  South  Walea 

in  the  unenviable  [wDsition  of  hax-ing  the  largest  proportion  of 

pnn  after  trial  of  any  of  the  group  except  Western  AustraUa. 

kliafi  been  in  New  South  Wales  for  many  yearn  a  large  popula. 

abwle  in  any  district  in  determined  by  the  existence  of  a 

for  unskilled  labour,  and  it  i.s  from  the  ranks  of  this  floating 

tion  that  a  large*  pro]>ortion  of  the  persons  convicted  of  crime  is 

All  the  Colonies  have,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  tbb  clasft] 

tion ;  but  in  New  South  Wales  it  ift  numericHlly  the  largest. 

\  people  settle  down  to  regular  employment  in  a  fixed  tdMj<le  and 

'att?resta  apart  from  the  excitements  of  an  unsettled  life,  crime 

Jiind  to  dimini«h,     Tlie  neighbouring  Colony  of  Victoria,  wherirl 

!  of  convictions  has  steadily  kept  j»>*ce  with  tlie  settlement  of 

&u,  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  this  truth*  the  pi^oportion 

Mng  reduced  in  1894  to  3*7  |ier  10,000,  as  comjiared 

tti  crime  are  somewhat  similar  in  all  the  Colonics  ; 
...  >u  of  the-se  laws  may  possibly  be  more  rigorous  in 
^  than   in  any  other  Colony,     11) is  has  already  b«^iij 
•^^  in  regard  to  drunkenness,  and  ofTer^  an  adrlitiona 
rge  number  of  convictions  obtained  in  New  SouC 
mm  [iiso  be  remembered  that  in  this  Colony  thei-e  in  no^ 
the*  infltix  of  criminals,  such  as  they  ha%e,  and  enforce 
I  mmc'  of  Uie  othfr  Colonies, 
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l^W  AKB   CRIME. 


CAPtTAL   PuNISHilKJffT. 

In  the  early  days  o£  settlement  th*^  spectacle  of  jtitiirial 
must  have  been  evti^mely  common.  v 

hy  magistrates  in  a  summary  way,  an 
impriBonment  for  two  or  tlircN3  months,  were  m  mimM 
by  death.     This  l»arburou8  ^yytoni  lasted  until  tibout 
when  the  ofiVinces  of  stealing  from  a  cl welling  money  or  ^vA  h 
\^lue  of  £5,  and  of  killiiig  or  stbaling  horses,  catUe.or  <  **- 
from  tho  category  of  capital  crimea.     Five  years   I 
of  death  was  abolished  ill  the  following  caseji  ; — Kinv_ 
buildings  and  ma«?hinery,  riotous  assendplin^^  rescue  of  a  persoii 
of  nnii^er,  seducing  a  person  in  the  C       '  '''  r  ' 

mutiny,  administering  unlawful    oati 
taking  Uie  ttame  to  commit  any  trea^^u  or  > 
escaping  from  lawful  cust-ixiy  more  thfin  onc^v 
shooting  at  any  vessel^  or  rnalici* - 
the  Navy  or  Revenue  Service,     1 
late  years  than  formerly,  the  dreatl  peiuUty  tn 
small  proportion  t»f  caaes  wherein  tlie  death  sent 
The  number  of  executions  since  l^'ITt  is  given  I  I 

only  have  there  been  no  execuiioQ&     Four  Ut^^^^i^  u^ve 
during  the  penod  in  question  : — 


T«ftc. 


0611* 


Ycuf. 


Con- 


tjont. 


1825 

54 

0 

1849 

6 

i 

1S2B 

72 

21 

1850 

5 

4 

11627 

n 

29 

1851 

8 

2 

MiiH 
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1852 

10 

5 

mil 

112 

52 
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4 

2 

m 

136 

50 

I8.'>4 

II 

a 

m 

14.1 

S2 

IH56 

12 

«• 

im 

Pi 

\m\   1 

7 

.•*»^ 

B88. 

135 

31     1 

J  857 

9 

4 

b4 

148 

44 

1858 

9 

1 

385 

142 

40 

1850 

10 

7 

BHi 

19 

26 

1800 

11 

sr 

m 

90 

12 

1801 

32 

f 

m 

IdO 

19    1 

1802 

18 

IS 

m 

r>3 

22    1 

18IS3    : 

18 

Q 

m 

IS 

H 

Mm    1 

6 

2 

Nl 

27 

!H 

1K85 

10 

3 

m^i 

47 

13 

\mQ 

m 

6 

»«3 

22 

« 

1867 

10 

4 

844 

22 

a* 

1868 

13 

5 

K 

15 

2 

1869 

i\ 

■ 

U 

1 

1870 

■F 

10 

6 

\m 

11 

•1 

p 

e 

6 

i 

:-s:,i 

VJ 

18H 

u 

1873 

t 

1 '"  ~ ' ' 

11 

1  '■ " 

t 

1^    - 

hi 

1  >  •^'  1 

ii 

IhM 

I 

1  ^-'^  1 

1 

■ 

•On»  flrmnW 
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P^Vhe  seventy  years  embracied  in  the  table  just  given,  2,320            1 

were  sentenced  to  deaths  and  of  these,  1,736  were  eotideraned            H 

he  tirst  eighteen  years.    For  the  whole  period  the  executions  num-            1 

59,  of  wlikli  466  were  cjarried  out  during  the  first  eighU^eii  years.            | 

idy  o!  thf^  statistics  of  judicial  executions  in  N«rw'  South  Wales     ^^M 

tin?  ymr  1842  will  make  it  abundantly  plain  that  tht*  barbarous      ^^M 

\               !ig  life  for  insufficient  cause,  so  far  from  striking  terror      ^^B 

»                 of  would  be  cnnnnals,   had  the  eflect  of  lowering  the            I 

loiiti  iji  tlie  whole  comnuniity,  and,  therefore,  of  making  some  of           I 

feben^  more  prone  Uj  commit  the  very  offeneea  which  the  punieh-           1 

t              nded  to  prevent.     The  death  penalty  hi  now  awarded  t>o           I 

r            i>l  at  murder,  rape,  attempt  at  rape,  and  st^tting  fire  to  a           1 

g   kfio>*ing   that   there    w   a   person  therein  ;    it  is,    however,           1 

ly  curried  out  for  murder  only.     The  following  statement  riiows      ^^^ 
ilmr  of  convictions  and  executions  for  the  offences  named  for  a     ^^M 

rf  twenty  four  years  : —                                                                            ^^M 

tturdwand         r 

IteFe, 

^^B 

Y«Mr. 

Attenqitst  Mttrdor.  { 

^^1 

Conrte- 

Bxeon- 

Cwivtc. 

BmBOI' 

(Cbuvktioiii^):              ^H 

tiotj^*. 

Uoni. 

iiOlM. 

tSoiu. 

■ 

1S71 

9 

3 

2 

■ 

_      1872 

14 

3 

5 

^1 

^ft    1473 

9 

4 

1 

^1 

■    1674 

7 

o 

7 

*  r 

^1 

H  ms 

7 

1 

1 

1 

^1 

^B    1876 

12 

4 

3 

^1 

■    1B77 

4 

2      1        fi 

^m    1878 

8 

1 

4 

^1 

H    1879 

16 

5 

^"i" 

^V 

^1     1880 

IS 

"'i" 

6 

« •«'**•                                               ^1 

^1    1881 

8 

1 

8 

{' 

•                  I 

^m     1882 

10 

3 

4 

^M 

^B    1883 

8 

I 

1 

^M 

^B    1884 

7 

2 

1 

^B   188a 

9 

3 

2 

.«..»*                         ^^^1 

^B   1118a 

10 

2 

12 

^1 

^B     1887 

3 

1 

"j; 

^B     IH88 

15 

*T 

2 

^^^1 

^B     1889 

3 

3 

1 

^u 

■     1890 

2 

I 

1 

M 

^B     1891 

fi     !         3 

1 

..».«< 

^m 

^B    imi 

6              1 

1 

^m 

^B   189a 

7           4 

2 

^M 

^B  tat4 

6             5 

1 

■ 

•  Mouut  Bminlf  cmm  ;  codvIcM  in  188a                                                    ^^M 

^^^^»<       ^  for              ook  place  shortly  after  the  close  of  the    ^^M 

^^^^K^                              ore  banged.     Since  then,  as  shown  by    ^^M 

^^^^Lv«m,  tluiv  have  been  only  ten  cstpital  convictions  for    ^1 
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rape  and  for  an  attempt  to  commit  rape.  It  would  be  imab  tos 
that  the  exocutions  of  nine  years  ago  have  exercised  a  salutuyil 
upon  persons  disix^sed  to  commit  this  ofTence,  for  there  has  beet 
diminution  in  the  number  of  persons  committed  for  triaL  Witk  m 
reason  it  might  be  assumed  that  juries  are  loth  to  convict  fat  n 
knowing  tliat  death  is  the  penalty  assigned  by  law  as  its  ponishmeM. 


Gaols. 

There  are  in  New  South  Wales  60  gaols  of  all  kinds ;  of  tkoi 
are  principal  gaols,  15  minor  gaols,  and  37  police  gaola  Tbeit 
accommodation  for  1,958  prisoners  in  separate  cells,  and  for  5J 
when  more  than  one  prisoner  sleeps  in  a  cell,  exclusive  of  the  mi 
mcKlaticm  afforded  by  22  separate  cells  in  the  lunatic  ward  of  Bb 
matta  Gaol,  and  of  that  for  108  prisoners  in  the  "associated  bi 
at  Trial  Bay  Prison.  On  the  31st  December,  1894,  there  were  %i 
prisoners,  exclusive  of  dcbtoi^s,  in  confinement,  thus  distributed :— 


l*risoD8. 

Prisoners. 

Accomnio- 

dation— 

one  primner 

percelL 

Aocotnino- 

dfttion- 

more  than  one 

prisoner  per 

cwlL 

Principal  saols  

Minor  gaols    

No. 

2,011 

426 

165 

No.                No. 

1,471               3,483 

264                 967 

Police  gaols    

223                  7.« 

Total 


2,602 


1,958 


5,189 


The  total  numl>er  of  prisoners  received  under  sentence  into  the  vtr 
gaols  throughout  the  Colony  during  the  year  1894  was  13,530,  exclm 
of  debt<jrs.     Of  these,  5,824  were  received  at  Darlinghurst  GaoL 
2,582  at  Biloela  (4a<)l,  Sydney.     Tlie  following  table  gives  the  nuB 
of  i)risoners  received  into  gaol  under  sentence  for  the  last  ten  yeai»: 


Year. 


18a') 

1886 
1887 
18as 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1S9;{ 
1894 


Males. 


Females. 


ToUL 


No. 

No. 

No. 

13.045 

4,324 

17.3W 

12,6r)0 

4.382 

17,032 

11,554 

3,728 

15,282 

10,519 

3,712 

14,831 

9,299 

3,583 

12;88S 

9,2a3 

3,084 

1S.«7 

9,553 

3,257 

ItMO 

10,677 

3,106 

ULtlt. 

10,704 

3,149 

10,436 

S»100 
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returns  relating  to  gnols  subsequent  to  the  year  1880  have  been 
if*d  to  the  mu«t  careful  Hcrutiny*  and  may  Jie  taken  as  m  evciy 
correct,  but  there  is  no  such  certainty  in  regaifl  to  the  ti^m;ea 
16  and  previous  years,  and  it  is  quite  jHissiblo  that,  owing  to 
counting,  the  totals  given  alcove  for  ISiSfi  and  188G  may  Im  in 
of  thf  truth.  When  every  iillowance  is  made  on  this  score, 
tr,  it  nmy  be  asserted  that,  in  spite  of  the  increase  of  population, 
Unbor  of  persons  received  into  gaols  shows,  if  anything,  an 
lion  to  diminish. 

average  nnmher  of  persons  In  confinement  during  the  year  haa 
HI  ascertained,  but  the  number  in  detention  at  the  close  of  each 
known*  and  the  figures  for  ten  years  will  be  found  in  the  foUowing^ 
Imt.  Taking  one  year  with  another,  these  ti^'ures  may  be  accepted 
ly  representing  the  averat,'e  daily  number  for  each  year  given. 
[fs  have  been  classified  under  two  heads — those  under  sentence, 
^p  awaiting  trial.  DebUji-s  ar^  excludetl,  except  in  1885,  18H6, 
)87,  the  returns  for  which  years  do  not  allow  of  the  diatinctiou 
titade.  The  respective  numbers  of  each  of  these  classes  for  tho 
named  were :— 


Year. 

Under 

AWAlthlg 

Mftlcv. 

F«tllA]€li. 

ToUl. 

trillt 

1SS5 
1$86 
1887 
18S8 
1889 
1800 

IS92 
]$8S 

No, 
2,222 
2Jl» 
2,053 

2,aar. 
%(m 

2,138 
2,325 
2,345 
2,232 
2,350 

No. 
337 
882 
327 

3oa 

322 
281 
291 
268 
208 
252 

No, 
2»559 
2,501 
2,380 
2,344 
2,358 
2,419 
2,61G 
2,(J13 
i     2,440 
2,e02 

No, 
2,412 
2,387 
2,235 
2.223 
2,233 
2,290 
2,489 
2,484 
2,295 
2,4«9 

147 
114 
145 
121 
125 
129 
127 
129 
145 
133 

of  the  arrcnta,  the  largest  number  of  prisoners  al 
«!«  Uioae  wbodo  agc«8  mnge  from  25  to  30  years ;  bul 
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proportionately  to  ihe  numben  of  the  peculation,  tiw  ages  ol  mid 
namely,  from  30  to  50  years,  are  most  prodoctiYe  of  criminal 
following  table  gives  ike  number  and  ages  oi  persons  sentenced  t 
scnrvitude,  labour,  or  imprisonment  during  the  year  1894.  Thre< 
males  sentenced  to  death  had  the  sentence  commuted : — 


£ 

Benteactd  b>  Int|irlmiuii£nL 

TotaiPT 

Af^ 

With  Penal 
Sorvihule. 

With  lAbOUJT, 

Wltlumt  Uboor. 

Scntet 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9  and mider  15  .,,! 

28 

2g 

35 

4 

^ 

63 

15        »,         30  „, 

... 

2 

240 

71 

3U 

419 

54 

503 

661     13 

20        „         25  .» 

14 

461 

133 

504 

525 

326 

851 

I,0D0<   4^ 
2.773    ^ 

25        „          30  .,. 

2 

44 

1,24S 

155 

J,  403 

1,470 

430 

1,918 

30       ,,        m .. 

3 

29 

n$ 

171 

804 

-m 

435 

U430 

lJ4o'(    6( 

35        ,,          40... 

... 

la 

477 

112 

58@ 

714 

366 

1,080 

1,20+  4: 

40        „          45 ... 

2 

10 

367 

73 

445 

642 

192 

S34 

i,t>2i  -i: 

45        „         50... 

1 

7 

im 

63 

301 

416 

175 

591 

662    '2: 

50        „         55  ... 

,.* 

7 

201 

34 

235 

312 

S5j  m 

5*20     1] 

55        ,,         60... 

... 

1 

103 

10 

113 

167 

58 

225 

271,     i 

60  and  over... 

6 

211 

23 

234 

304 

86 

WQ 

521     1( 

Totalfl  . . 

^ 

l^ 

4,297 

B50 

5^147 

5,9»6 

9.,9M 

H,2M 

io,«tt3*l( 

Taking  the  returns  from  all  the  gaols,  it  will  be  found  that  9,: 
tinct  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year  1894,  of  whom  7,81 
males,  and  1,345  were  females.  The  following  table  shows  the  i 
of  distinct  persons  of  the  male  sex  in  age  groups  who  were  co 
once  and  more  than  once  during  1894,  any  convictions  they  mi 
undergone  in  previous  years  being  disregarded.  In  the  figure 
hereunder  the  returns  from  all  the  gaols  have  been  combing,  a: 
person  is  debited  with  the  total  number  of  sentences  reoeived,  ^ 
served  in  one  or  several  prisons. 
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^k        Agn. 

MaI«M  Convicted  dorinf  18M,  wifli  Aga  mad  IVmnber  of  Thnet                    J 

Convicted.                                                              ^^ 

I 

.           3    |4| 

B     e|7) 

a  ,  S  |l0|ulu|l5|l7|lS|TotaL            ^H 

Hf 

1 
1 

7 
5 
13 

32 
50 

m 

116 
120 

\m 

124 

150 

150 

137 

127 

1,651 

1.071 

679 

55g 

378 

316 

148 

154 

72 

35 

20 

8 

I 

5 
7 

13 

12 

20 

ID 

16 

27 

15 

25 

315 

182 

12tl 

114 

50 

44 

29 

15 

16 

5 

6 

S 
1 
2 
9 

i 

7 

4 

11 

97 

48 

29 

24 

18 

14 

10 

15 

5 

2 

3 

I 

2 

"i 
1 
1 

10 

16 
22 

15 

10 

4 

1 

2 

3 

..< 

•»« 

... 

■" 

... 

... 

i  d 

■ 

56                ' 

77 
I3S 
135 
143 
143 

172          _ 
186         ■ 
157         ■ 
164          ^H 

p-— 

... 

|:::r:::::::::::;:::: 

1 

... 

" 

- 

... 

... 

... 

... 

■*£"■:"'" 

K 

K 

"l' 
3 

"      ~ 

... 

,"■■ 

... 

,-. 

... 

ti          ,.,.»,.. , 

i 

1 

10 
4 
4 
4 

6 
3 
1 
1 
1 

1 

5 
2 
3 

6 
2 

&^d  ander  30...... 

■l     »>          35 

^B     „          40 

5 
4 

4 

'i 
1 
1 

i 

2 

1 

1 

3 

:;■ 

2rU>3          H 
1,330            ^ 
865 

■     »          45 

"i 

725 
473 
386 
193 
189 
95         ^ 

29         ^ 
'                1 

^m   *«       55.....* 

2 

^H     .'          60 

1 
I 
1 

1 

■  '>'    ^ 

j^^m                 70 

1 

... 

- 

^H     ^         75 

1 

1 

■   .,       ao 

... 

... 

"3 

... 

^^ 

...1 

^M    Totd 

6,298 

1,063^307 

98 

45 

9A 

Id 

5 

fl 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

7jr7ft             1 

'n  ^"f  '" 

'  1 

^""             1 

^Hiese  figures  clLiciose  some  interesting  facts.      It  is  sad  to  m^  tLat  the 
^K  number  of  1  Ifi  boys  of  li)  yeara  and  less  bad  to  be  sent  to  gaol ;  but 
^B^*ell  knowTi  that  the  problem  of  dealing  with  juvenile  olTenders  is 
^Hof  the  most  serious  and  t^mbarrassin^  that  the  magistrates   have  to 
^H  with,  especiaUy  as,  imtLI  August,  1895,  there  was  no  lieforniatory 
^^ne  Colony  to  which  boys  of  the  criminal  clans  could  be  sent.     In  the        ^m 
^Bnce  of  such  an  institution,  the  magistrates,  unwilling  to  8nbject  boys        ^H 
^Bndcr  age  to  the  contaminating  influences  of  a  gaol,  generally  ignoi^ed 
^Hn^uuial  charges  and  sent  tliem  to  the  nautical  school-ship  8obraon 
^^kserted  or  neglected  children.      Tliis,  though  the  lesser  of  two  eviJa, 
^■manifestly  unfair  to  the  class  of  children  for  whom  the  Sobraon  was 
^^arily  intended,  and  largely  increased  the  difficulties  of  its  manage- 
^^L    Some  few  years  ago  extensive  Imildtngs  were  erected  at  Rookwood 

^•Carpexitarian  Refoniiatciry  has  now  been  estahlislied  f«ir  bcjys  who 
^B  been  cot)\iet«d  in  the  lii^^dier  or  lower  Cuurts.     Particulars  of  the 
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A  remarkable  feature  of  the  foregoing  table  is  the  large  niinibc! 
sons  sent  to  gaol  mon;  than  once  during  the  year.  The  priflOBi 
two  or  more  convictions  numbered  1,572,  while  their  oonvictio 
4, 1 38.  The  list  of  second  convictions  commences  with  a  child  of 
and  ends  with  six  men  who  had  passed  their  seventy-fifth  ye 
third  convictions  are  headed  by  three  lads  of  16,  and  so  on,  ai 
shows.  One  man,  whose  age  was  between  45  and  50  yean^  ^ 
victed  no  less  than  eighteen  times,  and  another  man,  between 
40,  was  convicted  seventeen  times  during  the  year.  The  nu 
males  of  20  years  and  under  convicted  of  offences  was  746^ 
these  102  were  convicteil  more  than  once. 

There  were  1,345  females  impiisoned  during  the  year  1894,  o 
the  large  proportion  of  o76,  or  43  \^t  cent.,  were  convicted  ro 
once.  The  convictions  of  girls  of  20  years  and  under  numbered 
of  these  37  were  imprisoned  more  tlian  once.  One  woman  wasc 
as  many  as  18  times  during  the  year,  two  had  15  convictions 
against  them,  and  three  were  convicted  14  times.  A  woniai 
ago  was  over  80  years,  was  convicted  8  times  during  the  y€i 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  females  imprisoned,  th 
and  number  of  convictions  during  the  year : — 


Ages. 


Females  Convicted  during  1804,  with  Ages  and  Number  of  C 


3 


5 ;  G 


7  {    8  I    9  il0|ll{ls!l3:Uil 


REFOEMATORIES    FOE   GIRLS, 
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iburj  RffontiJitory  for  Girla,  situate*!  nwir  tlit*  Bontli  hcwd 
ferl  Jackson,  w*i3  orif^inally  estnlilishrd   fur  the  tli*ttmtioii  uf  girls 
lf>  years  of  age  who   hml  fttUnn  intci  criimr*,  but  it  htifi  now  kietin 
wl   into  a  recei\'iiig4ioiiae  for  Htntp  child rrn,  with  n  aepnrat^ 
&n  for  rpforniaUiry  iitti"]>QSje8.      Of  this  fliviwion  thei^  were  two 
at  the  «md  uf  1894.     Tlie  Refomiittory,  as  well  tis  tho  Industrial 
for  Girla  *it  Parnimatta,  which  is  nut  intondoil  for  criiimiid 
ti,  iH  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  ou  Social  Condition  and  Charitieti, 
mis  who  figtin^  in  the  twu  |»reeeding  titbloH  as  having  h**ea 
[  istivrral  timtis  during  the  yeiw  are  the  drunkaitls,  the  vagmnts, 
Efrpetty  thieves.     Naturally  the  mort*  sericms  otfendera  ai*e  rardy 
1  an  opportunity  t>f  apj tearing  Ixifore  the  Of)urts  twice  in  one?  yr*ar* 
f  punishments  awaidcd  to  otfendri's  vary  from  nominal  imprison- 
t-n  the  8upix*uie  penalty  of  dratfj.     Pimmer^  under  Bcntence  of 
llfibour  are,  after  examination  by  tJie  metlieal  officer^  given  such 
\  m  tUo  pri«?on  uuthitritioh  consider  euiiies  within  the  meaning  of 
:itenoe.     Penal  servitude  is  not  awarded  if  the  term  of  iinprisun- 
|i»  less  than  three  years.     In  the  crtse  of  male  prisoners  it  b  taken 
Imnl   Ittliour  on  Uui  roailH  or  other  puldic  works,  and  in  the? 
•"       t!<^  pristmers^   hard  hd>our  in   gaoL       The   lauiiuhmtnt    i» 
I  '  »inH*  as  that  of  harri  lal>our,      Prisoners  undergoing  a 
ftvt    uf  impri?s<ihin'M»t  without  lah<»ur  are  treatf'd  difTei'ently  from 
and  if  tiny  i-titii.  ly  maintxwu  and  olothe  thcriiselvci*  they  are 
|te<l   from  any    >^ork»    othcrwiso  they  contnhute  to   their   own 
by  j»t*rfurniing  8Uoh  labour  as  may  be  provided.     Under  seetiun 
the  Criminal  Lavs'  Amendment  Act  a  prisoner  whi»  hua  been 
]uf  a  felony  attended  with  violence  to  the  pers4*n*  or  couunitted 
Jcr  when  armed^  or  by  meajis  iif  any  threat,  is  liable  to  be 
bni$  for  a  ptrrtion  of  his  term  of  imprisonment  not  exceediiig^ 
Ti^ai-s, 

^  *'  ncof?  impoFed  upon  oHenders  alfbrds  little  clue  to 

v-es  rfimmitt-ed ;  thus,  imprisonment  for  two  dayn 

<i   nil  [lernons  etn.  '  ■  ith  int€nt  to 

.  malieiouHiy 

linpriBimment 

vd  for  intlioting 

uit  and  robbery,  brtmking 

urn  fr*»m  siiip,  juid  brt^oches 

■  \>.yni  and  Tenants*  Act,  and  the 

'^K'll  by  tbeso  sentences  might 

I  individual  case  were  con- 

.,...u  of  the  £act8  in  rof^aixl  to 


witii 


int^>nt  to  d 
an'l  coil 

'     t  Wf  »1  Vf* 


tft  iiestxiction  Act, 

The  'M'lMii   ;inn 


*ion  for  1894,  ac<x>r<ling  to 

tlm  oflence*^;   the  two  pre- 

t  iUittinci  pi  ri<ons  arntvuced,  whila  tllQ 
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figures  in  the  two  following  statements  refer  to  the  number  of ' 
punished,  the  same  person  in  some  instances  having  been  ae 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  year  : — 


Offenco, 


s 

I 


Jj^ngth  of  Sentonci 


I 


5." 


'^   11 


Id 
11 


1     * 


Offeni^cs  against  the  p«r- 

at*ii.,„.,.,.„...,. .„......,.     1,066       15 


OHence^  against  piTiperty 

witli  violenc©   ,  »,...,.«..        3U 


Offences  Dgp^iQit  property  j 

without  violence,.. 2,250'      18' 

Forgery      and      offences  | 

agaioat  tha  currency  .,.         72     » 


Oflencea      agaimt      good 

order  „...«....,...  ....,..,    5,911 


&ia 


Offences  not  iiveludcd  in 

the  preceding  ,.,,.„.....■       820'      59 


Total  olTencea  committed 

by  inftltjB    ...,„.,... 1 10,436  1,010' 


9 

4 

23 

1,061 
92 


317 

74 

443 

2,476 
359 


60| 

27!  37 


4S2 
81 
1,133360117 
2     9   IS 


1,1893,663 


U  S'6 

I 
5133 

102m  1 

2913  1 

I   I   I     I 

1,313115;  m  17   ll- 

:   \   i     I 

251    29    IS   12  2. 

I     !     1     .   .^ 


3,262,030^24570,  S" 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  ei^t 
In  five  cas(j8  it  was  carried  out,  and  in  the  other  three  it  was  0( 
to  imprisonment  for  life.  The  offences  for  which  the  sentence  wi 
out  were  murder  in  three  cases,  and  wounding  with  intent  to 
in  two  cases,  while  those  for  which  it  was  commuted  wera 
attempte<l  murder,  and  rape.  Of  the  persons  included  in  tfa 
"  Until  order  complied  with,  etc.,"  two  (found  guilty  ol  tbi  i 
murder)  were  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  Qn 
]deasure.  'flie  remainder  were  almost  entirely  wifa-deHCtaH 
whom  there  were  unsatisfied  maintenance  orders.  .V 

The   classification   of  sentences  according  to  tbeir  ! 
nature  of  the  offences  for  which  females  suffered  f 
is  given  below.     In  32  cases  only,  out  of  3^100^" 
sentence  one  year  or  over.     The  terms  for     "  "  " 
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atjch  shorter    than    those    of  men,  aa   their  offencfSy   geiiei-ally 
Itiog,  are  much  lighter : — 


1 

Lrjif,^!  Of  SentencM. 

1. 
II 

M 

5| 

1. 

«9 

1- 

1-. 

^HBbt  tiie  penon ... 
P^^nt  property  with 

59 
33 

107 

2 

2,820 

27 

I 
1 

226 
3 

1 

343 
6 

31 
21 
41 

1»479 
5 

21 

12 

1 

028 

0 

3 

1 

24 

1S»9 
I 

1 

1 

7 

1 
u 

3 

1 

3 

iiy  ikoit  c»ir*fuce8  »gaUidt 

^fc&iiuit^o<i>tl  order... 
■Tnot     included     in 
^tMtig 

1 

wl   offeiico»    committed 
y  i&tiAleA  * ... 

3.100 

231 

350 

1,577 

7S2  1 

158 

27 

5 

lnmon  has  already  been  made  to  the  number  of  y»ersons  with  niare 

I  one  conviction  recorded  against  them  during  1894,      It  would  Ijo 

pre«t  to  compare  these  figures  with  tlia  records  of  previouti  yeaiu, 

lortanatelj  those  prior  to   1889   ure  not  entirely  reliable,  and 

'  pfure  omitt€^d  from  the  following  table,  whicli  inchides  also  a 

\  of  the  average  number  of  offences  committed  by  eiich  pei-sou 


Pcfioti(!n  tent  ti  Qmo\ 
iDort  Ibfto  once 

Offenoei  Ck>tiimittud. 

AveraiTtt  mMi»t»«r  of 
OffffiicosComiiittial. 

Y«MW 

Hdtt. 

Fvmalci. 

Mftlci. 

Female, 

M^««.              F«ltftb9L 

tm 

J.234 

6«S 

3.126 

2,539 

2-^ 

3-8 

1890 

1.196 

cm 

3,ltt5 

2,201 

2  7 

3-9 

imi 

1.285 

584 

3,431 

2,457 

2  7 

4-2 

18« 

IJ87 

580 

4,828 

2,320 

2-7 

4*0 

im 

1.642 

mi 

4J41 

2,328 

2-5 

4  1 

I19M 

1,572 

576 

4.tl93 

2,331 

2^ 

40 

Ul4»  ertdeneo  of  the  above  table  thero  would  appe&r  to  be  a 
-■      7    ^rsknce  of  the  «imr>  faces  Wfore  the  Couit»  to  account j 
.erage  of  reconvictions.     The  proportion  uf  habitual! 
it  tiiuacf  with   previous  convictions   may  be  »o  lermed,   is 
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remarkable,  and  ^ill  perhaps  be  better  illustrated  by  tbe  follff 
table  than  by  the  one  just  given.  The  returns,  which  are  appnoi 
only,  in  eAch  case  only  include  convictions  within  the  year  m 
convictions  in  a  previous  year  being  disregarded  : — 


Year. 

Percentage  of  priaonem 

prcvioiis  conxictiona 
sent  to  igaol. 

1 
1 
i      Year. 

I 

Percental  of  priaonan 

with 

prcTioua  con\ictioM 

aenttogaoL 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

1 
27-0 
26-4 
25-4 
25-3 
22-5 

1890 
1691 
1892 
1893 
1894 

22-2 
21-3 
26-4 
23-6 
23-3 

It  is  to  be  i-egretted  that  at  present  there  are  no  means  of  arr 
at  the  correct  number  of  prisoners  ?ent  to  gaol  with  previous  co 
tions  recorded  against  them.  The  Tntemational  Union  for  Cm 
Legislation,  for  the  purpose  of  sti-engthening  society  in  its  dd 
against  "  the  enemy,"  recommends  the  introduction  of  an  eUh 
system  under  which  notice  of  every  c(mviction  for  crime  shall  be 
by  the  jwlice  to  the  oflice  in  which  the  birth  of  the  convicted  p 
was  registered,  so  that  the  Registrar  of  the  district  may  be  eniU 
keep  a  record  of  the  career  of  a  criminal  from  birth  to  death.  A 
however,  from  the  costliness  of  the  system,  the  times  an*  not  yrt 
for  such  an  innovation  ;  and  even  if  it  w(?re  adopted,  it  would  be  M 
years  Ijeforcj  results  of  any  value  for  statistical  purposes  ooul 
obtained. 

The  number  of  distinct  persons  committed  to  gaol  under  sent«B6 
the  past  Um  years  is  *riven  in  the  following  table.  Tlie  number  flncti 
considerably  during  the  period  under  review,  but  there  is  ample  evk 
in  tliis  taV)le,  taken  in  conjunction  with  that  on  page  589,  showiD| 
trials  in  the  superior  courts,  that  crime  is  steadily  diminishing: — 


Year. 


Persons. 


Year. 


1885 

12,420 

1890 

7,939 

1886 

11,474 

1891 

8,791 

1887 

9,046 

1892 

8,857 

1888 

10,096 

1893 

8,388 

1889 

8,827 

1894 

i 

{^215 

Under  Act  4  Vic.  20  a  ViKiting  Justice  is  appointed  to  ■■■■ 
gaol.     He  is  empowcHMl  to  hear  and  determine  ell  eone^ 
may  bo  made  against  a  prisoner  of  disobeying  tha  ndee^f 
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lie  ctMijinittecl  any  ot^erice^  nnd   may   pafls  a  fiantanoe  of  confine^ 

ify  cell  for  a  t«mi  not  cxcwniing  seven  day«.     In  the  cjise 

.,  ,i  w;icncea^  a  chf*rge  uiade  before  two  or  moit?  Justice*  of  the 

EreodefB  tbe  prkotier  lLabi»  to  a  Bcnitenco  of  cloae  conflnoment  for 

Ittih  ;  anil  if  tlie  offence  has  lieen  committed  by  a  prieoner  con* 

of  f«limyj  i»r  under  a  sentenca  of  hard  labour,  a  puiushiiteat  of 

Iftl   enm-*ction  may  l>e  awarded.     The  gag,  which  ha*l  been  iiitro* 

to  mept  the  case  of  refractory  prisoners  who  would  persist  in  the 

^  '  t!  language,  has  now   been  abolished.     The    number  of 

It  i»tlict©d  uf»oa   refractory    prisoners   during  the  hifit  ten 

giviin  a»  follows : — 


^5rci 


V<s»r. 

P WMlll|9  Of 
t0l4l  priMMIl 

HolfUry 

mher 

Itotol 

puiiiBh«d« 

oufiAtivtiient, 

f>ijntahro«nt 

1885 

1,435 

399 

1.884 

9» 

lHb6 

1,420 

389 

L800 

9-2 

1H87 

K445 

4113 

1,801 

105 

1938 

hWI 

24t» 

1»548 

9» 

iJim 

1.195 

331 

1,520 

10-0 

1890 

1,458 

266 

1J24 

IVS 

1891 

1,235 

304 

lAW 

101 

1SB2 

1,412 

317 

1.729 

10*5 

imz 

1,053 

2M 

l/i87 

109 

1894 

L                — 

!>S2 

300 

1,282 

ii-o 

58  persons  imprisoned  for  debt  duiing  the  year  1894* 
timr  of  detention  as  a  rule  only  extended  for  a  short  j>eriod,  the 
*  of  flebtors  in  confinement  at  any  one  time  w^as  not  large,  and 
iUst  Dftcember,  1891,  there  were  only  8  persons  in  gaol  for 
The  figures  for  tlie  last  ten  years  will  be  found  in  the  following 


'• 

Maim. 

Famftha. 

^ 

Ymr. 

KAlci. 

FenttJtt. 

ToUL 

^ 

m 

2 

52 

1890 

59 

2 

61 

1 

61 

1 

&2 

1891 

45 

.*. 

45 

\ 

48 

2 

60 

1892 

54 

54 

1 

G6 

1 

57 

1893 

55 

a 

58 

* 

71 

1 

72 

18»4 

54 

4 

58 

following  table  gives  the  number  of  the  prisoners  employed  in  the 

\  u,  .1  r;,;>>.,T'  gaoLs  at  the  end  of  18D4»  and  those  engaged  in  the 

In  »nm»*  of  the  gaols  there  are  no  means  nf  finding 

.•iiijFuj  MMjiit  of  a  profitable  or  useful   nature^  otherwise  t\m 
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number  shown  could  be  very  much  increased;  and  it  must  also  b 
remembered  that  there  are  many  prisoners  whose  services  are  not  avail 
able  for  labour,  such  as  those  whose  sentences  do  liot  carry  hard  labooi 
and  those  exempt  from  work  on  account  of  medical  and  other  reasons 
The  net  value  of  the  labour  done  during  1894  amounted  to  £51,827  :- 

Bookbinders 25 

Writers 31 

Washing  ^..  72 

School  assistants 7 

Hospital  attendant     30 

Barbers 21 

Needlework 98 

Sweepers  and  cleaners  308 

Other  employments    GOS 


Carpenters  and  assistants... 
Painters 

42 
23 

Blacksmiths  and  assistants 
Tinsmiths     

37 
17 

Masons 

12 

Stonecutters  and  assistants 
Labourers 

47 
310 

Brushmakers   

Matmakers  

Shoemakers 

Tailors 

7 

54 

113 

145 

Hatmakers  

109 

Total  employed  2,116 


Among  those  classed  in  the  above  table  under  "other  enipky- 
ments "  are  included  51  prisoners  working  at  the  Trial  Bay  Breik- 
water.  Pnsoners  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  of  hani  Wkwt 
on  the  roads  and  public  works,  or  of  imprisonment  with  hard  labour, 
become  eligible  for  employment  upon  the  public  works  at  Trid  Bif 
Prison  under  the  following  conditions  : — Prisoners  under  sentence  of 
from  three  to  tive  years,  who  have  not  been  punished  for  misoonduet 
within  the  previous  six  months,  and  are  favourably  recommended  hf 
their  gaolers,  at  a  period  twelve  months  before  they  would  becom 
eligible  for  discliarge  under  the  ordinary  remission  regulations,  and  ii 
anticipation  of  such  discharge  ;  under  sentence  of  tive  to  ten  years,  wili 
similar  conditions  as  regards  conduct,  at  a  period  of  eighteen  motM 
anterior  to  discharge;  and  under  sentence  of  ten  years  and  upward%« 
a  period  of  two  years  anterior  to  discharge.  The  construction  of  4^ 
breakwater  is  being  supervised  by  officers  of  the  Public  Works  DepiHH 
ment,  and  the  prisoners  engaged  in  the  work,  who  are  entirely  unW 
the  control  of  the  Comptroller-General  of  Prisons,  receive  a  small  sum  J 
money,  and  are  supplied  with  rations,  as  well  as  with  clothing  which  i 
not  of  the  prison  pattern. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  were  at  the  close  of  the  year  1894 
many  as  329  persons  who  were  not  employed ;  the  reasons  for  si 
exemption  will  be  found  in  the  following  statement : — 

In  ho.spitals    50      Incapable    27 

In  colls    10  Kecent  arrivals,  not  set  to  work     3) 

Under  medical  treatment  ...  28  Not  under  sentence  (including 

Exempt  from  work  52               debtors)  121 

Delegates    ...  13                                                                  


Keeping  themselves 8  Total 
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_  i  awaitmg  trial  are  allowed  to  see  their  legal  nil\nser8  and  others 

ay  vigit  them  in  reference  to  their  trial      It  is  not  I'equired  that 

Isluittld  wear  prison  elotljing  ;  and  other  privileges,  cousii»teut  with 

ist4»dy,  are  granted  to  tht-ni.     Per  8oiu*  under  examinatiun  are  not 

Txl  to  have  any  cummunication  made  tu  theni  while  in  tho  prijson 

bt  hy  their  h-gul  advi^er»,  tinle&s  such  a  pnxjeeding  is  specially 

lioncd  by  the  Ju&ittce  oondueting  the  exanitiuttion. 

'  continuous  gfwd  conduct  and  industry  prisoners  become  eligible 
'Ji  of  sentence  in  accoi*dance  with  the  following  scale: — 
!  exceed  in  t?  tive  years,  a  service  of  five  .sijttlis  of  the  teiiw  ; 
Hictts  iieyond  live  hut  not  exceeding  ten  yejxrs,  a  service  of  four- 
and  &entencea  of  more  than  ten  years,  a  service  of  three- 
of  the  term.  Prisoners  who  ai*e  serving  a  sentence  uf  not 
than  twelve  months,  or  who  have  had  the  deuth  penalty  c<ini- 
I,  do  not  enjoy  these  privileges  ;  but  the  eircuiuatances  of  their 
may  Iw  considered  by  the  Minister  for  Justice^  who  has  power  to 
aend  to  the  Governor,  either  on  his  own  responsibility  or  after 
iltAtion  with  his  colleagues  in  Cabinet,  the  remission  of  part  of 
[  iieiitence.M. 

tider  section  409  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  a  prisoner 
•  Bi»ntence  may  be  grafited  a  written  Ucensi^  to  Ik?  at  large  within 
k\  limits  during  the  unexpired  portiun  of  his  sentence.  Sureties 
quirc<l,  unless  under  exceptional  circuuLstances,  for  gocxl  behaviour 
ervance  of  the  conditions  of  the  licence.  The  prisoner  who  is 
Hed  18  rc<juircd  to  report  himself  perimlically  to  the  police,  and  ii* 
ti)  have  his  license  c^mcelUHl  and  to  bo  committed  to  gmA  i^ 
^  the  I'emainder  of  his  sent^^nco  upin  any  brejich  of  the  condi* 
ttf)OQ  which  he  was  released.  Thin  system  was  fir8t  adopted  in 
uWr,  1891,  and  at  the  end  of  1894  it  had  i)een  put  in  fm-ce  ia 
-thcts**  t»f  47  males  and  1^  females.  Of  the  49  licenses  i»8Ued, 
>  an  I>cceml>er  *il,  1804,  Hi  still  in  force,  24  had  expired,  and 
the  Udance  of  the  sentence  had  been  rendttetl  and  the? 
aoellnd,  while  in  only  2  c/isea  was  the  licence-holder  returned  tcj 
Dinplete  his  «entenee, 

tlie  neglected  state  in  which  many  of  the  prisoner  are  received 

!,  it  may  lie  said  that  the  death-rate  in  gaols  is  lights  and  it 

\  IT,  niiTiis  of  decreaisinjLf.      A  comparison  between  the  de^tth' 

'  >f  the  general  prijiulatiun  it  is  ditiicult  to  make,  but 

ily  that  the  death-rate  of  all  pt^rscms  received  into 

mil  iiol  greater  tltati   that  of  the  general  population  of 

ile  the  drnthnitr?  of  habitual  criminals  i^  largely  below  the 

In  the  foil  J4e  the  numlier  of  deaths,  exclusive   nf 

itvj   fhjin  11^.    Is    L'iven   for    1>»75    and    suVeqnent 

|t  r  1,000  of  the  Hverage  numiier 

v->Mt      Thin  avemge  hm  been 
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obtained  for  every  yeiir  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  numbers  in  cfl 
ment  at  the  end  of  that  year  and  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  jcv 


Year. 


Deaths. 


Males. 


Fcraaloi. 


Total 


Dcath-mtepcr 

1,000  pOTMm 

hi  confliiiuiMt. 


1875 

f 
34 

8 

42 

31-50 

1880 

37 

... 

37 

18-85 

1885 

39 

11 

50 

19-90 

188(> 

38 

10 

48 

18-97 

1887 

30 

8 

38 

16-67 

1888 

30 

5 

35 

14-82 

1880 

32 

3 

35 

1489 

1890 

24 

2 

26 

10-45 

1891 

37 

3 

40 

16-89 

1892 

36 

4 

40 

16-30 

1893 

28 

6 

34 

13-45 

1894 

22 

1 

24 

8-73 

During  1893  and  1894  returns  were  obtained  of  the  height  fl 
personH  committed  to  giuil,  and  the  fi>llowing  re.sults,  which  i^ 
1 5,8.51  males,  are  given  merely  as  a  curiosity  of  criminal  statistic!. 
ccjm])arison  witli  the  general  populati(»n  can  be  wade,  as  no  diii 
such  a  comparision  exist : — 


1 

Aj^Tj  (i  roups. 

Heiirht. 

Under 

iriaml  JOanrl'riand  30 and  3'>aiid  40 and  4 

.'>aiid'M>aiiil 

.Viand 

under  uiid<T 

under  under  iiiulfr 

under  under  under  nndet 

20. 

2:'>. 

W). 

.v>. 

40. 

45. 

50. 

M. 

t*i. 

rmUr4ft.(iin. 

.      :»4 

10 

1 

•> 

I 

4  ft.    Cin 

10 

r 

1 

1  ' 

.. 

4ft.    Till 

10 

O 

o 

•• 

. , 

., 

4ft.    Sill 

.     1.1 

7 

1 

1 

4  ft.    »  in 

11 

8 

1 

4  ft.  10  in 

14 

IT 

^ 

2 

I 

1 

•1 

*i 

1 

I 

4  ft.  11  in 

fl 

IT 

:j 

•> 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

s 

;-.fr 

h 

4« 

10 

20 

i:. 

10 

10 

6 

h 

2 

u 

:.  ft.    1  in 

•^ 

m 

IT 

•M 

21 

20 

12 

19 

12 

b 

n 

:•  ft.    J  in.     ... 

« 

r.\ 

2!* 

!)0 

00 

4S 

4S 

mi 

24 

14 

• 

r.  ft.   :iin 

^ 

101 

71 

14» 

VI2 

73 

01 

58 

3)» 

24 

» 

:.ft.    4  in 

o 

124 

140 

2J« 

liC. 

ir.7 

1*4 

M) 

8l» 

96 

• 

:'•  ft.    .'i  in 

2 

151 

21» 

40» 

298 

210 

172 

116 

W 

&7 

;   • 

.->ft.    (iin 

1 

14.-. 

•-•OT 

.1«tt 

:iT3 

247 

200  , 

146 

Hr7 

W 

ni 

;.  ft.    Tin 

14{t 

2!»T 

OTS 

422 

270  . 

282 

171 

127 

M 

i» 

.'ift.    8  in 

122 

2.'i!» 

024 

404 

2.M 

237  1 

1*7 

lOS 

a 

i'l  ft.    J)  in 

(is 

VA\ 

52?i 

a^w 

176  ; 

IM  ' 

ff7 

m 

.-.ft.  10  in 

:m 

lor. 

S44 

!»?. 

14b  ■ 

lis 

m 

«S 

at 

:.  ft.  11  in 

2«) 

<!2 

1B2 

I3S 

To 

61 

36 

t» 

t 

iM\ 

i> 

3S 

i»: 

RH 

38 

27 

17 

10 

ft 

«'.  ft.    1  in 

rt 

10 

41 

32 

1«« 

1« 

10 

la 

ft 

tJft.    2  in 

:> 

r, 

IS 

i 

2 

< 

4 

ft 

t 

«{ft.    Xin 

1 

2 

4 

i 

2 

., 

,, 

^ 

«>ft.    4  in 

1 

a 

1 

.. 

., 

., 

•• 

r.  It.    r>  in 

1 

•• 

1 

•• 

•- 

Total  .... 

US 

i.it:. 

l.TOO 

4,01W 

•-!.r,77 

1.759 

\ 

i,«7e 

Hi 

1 
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ar  return  relating  to  2,733  females  oommitted  to  gaol  during 
1894  shows  the  following  results  : — 


Age  GMWpjk 

TeteL 

1            1 
f-^     15  mndlSO  wifi  26  and  m  and' 
^  , ,      uniiflr  und«r  .under  nndtr 
^^'       ^i.       2A.    i    3fl.    1    ast 

1 

aSandUftfidlSand 

under  undsr  undo- 

40.    1    45.       au. 

MJ»nd  fi&»Tid 
undar  iuid«r 

1 

eouid 

over. 

in,.. 

1       .. 

Ft             7 

1       itt 

SI 

..     '      31 
..     .      13 

::  :    t 

1 

■■ 

9 

ft7 
71 
61 

sa 
if> 
I 

2 
*1 

"l 

111 

hi 

74 
113 

eu 
112 

r 

1 

n 

17 
f*7 
60 
72 

m 
u 

as 
1« 

4 

s 
"l 

"l 
6 
14 

m 

SA 

fit 

37 
i» 

tt 

1 

f 
4 

a^ 

Hi 
43. 

m  1 

63 
44 

13 
Iff 
*5 

1 

1 

i 

1 

X 
4 
« 
U 
i& 
2» 
40 

m 
n 
i» 

'^1 

t 

5 

10 
tl 

le 

s& 
ii 

13 
8 
3 
3 
3 

17 
11 

I* 

•• 

I 

2 

7 ; 

la 
11 

14 
10 

S 

J 

"l 

4 

& 
Sr» 

ID 

13 

mi 

1      417 

44SH 
318 
123 

H 
I 
» 

■■-- 

1        5  '     105 

1             1 

IM 

us 

SOS 

3Tf 

ffl 

son 

133 

fl& 

e3 

2,7SI 

>llowing  table  shows  the  amount  expended  in  maintaining 
!  and  prison  services  during  the  last  iive  years,  and  also  the 
f  fines  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Be  venue,  and  the  net  return 
on  labour : — 


1 
inditure  and  Revenue. 

1890. 

1801. 

18W. 

1693.            18M. 

1 

re — 

£ 

288,823 
131,003 

£ 
308,887 
147.572 

£ 
323,249 
166,776 

£ 
319,626 
165,173 

£ 
324.171 

establishment 

131,383 

Total    

419,826 

456,469 

480,025 

474,799 

465,564 

13,618 
42,406 

17.042 
64,067 

16,806 
52,616 

13,981 
61,400 

11,460 

ttom  from  prison  labour. . . 

61,827 

Total    

66,024 

71,109 

66,420 

65,381 

63,287 

iditore  ^ <......  ........ 

363,802 

385.360 

411,606 

400,418 

392,267 

,,.,^ 

s.    d. 
6    7 

8.    d. 

s.    d. 
7    0 

8.     d. 
6    8 

8.     d. 
6    4 

6io  LAW  AND  CBIHE. 

There  are  two  Imperial  statutes  iii  force  in  New  South  Wales  for 
the  surrender  of  fugitive  criminals,  viz.,  the  Extradition  Act  of  1870, 
and  the  Fugitive  Off'enders  Act  of  1881.     The  former  provides  for  the 
surrender  t^>  foreign  States  of  persons  accused  or  convicted  of  certain 
crimes   within   the  jurisdiction   of  such   States,  and    for  the  trial  of 
criminals  sunendered  to  British  dominions.    Treaties  for  the  extradition 
of  fugitive  criminals  exist  between  Her  Majesty's  Government  aod  the 
Governments  of  France,   Germany,  Austria-Hungary,   Brazil,  ^wn, 
Italy,    Belgium,   The   Netherlands,    Denmark,   Sweden  and  Norway, 
Switzerland,  Hayti,  and  the  United  States  of  America.     In  proceeding 
taken  in  New   South  Wales  under  this  Act  the  fugitive  is  hrooglit 
before   the   Governor,  who   hears   eWdence  on  oath,  and,  if  satisfied 
that  the  person  is  liable  to  be  extradited,  makes  out  a  warrant  to  that 
effect.     At  the  hearing  of  the  case,  the  Consul  for  the  country  to  which 
the  person  charged  belongs,  the  Crown  Solicitor,  and  the  Inspect<x^ 
General  of  Police  are  present.     If  a  warrant  is  made  out,  the  prisoner 
is  sent  to  Darlinghurst  Gaol  for  fifteen  days  prior  to  extradition,  donnff 
which  interval  he  may  apply  to   the  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  €1 
habeas  corpus.     During  the  ten  yeai-s  ending   with   1894  there  w«t 
altogether  32  persons  extradited,  all  of  whom  were  escapees  from  tha 
French  penal  settlement  of  New  Caledonia. 

Und(»r  the  Fugitive  Offenders  Act,  1881,  provision  is  made  for  tha 
surrender  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  a  British  ])ossession  or  ricf«rt% 
or  from  one  British  possession  to  another,  of  fugitives  charged  ^ith  the 
commission  of  offences,  which  arc;,  in  the  part  of  Her  Majestrt 
dominions  where  they  are  committed,  punishable  by  imprisomnent  with 
hard  labour  for  twelve  months  or  more,  or  by  some  greater  penalty* 
Pers(ms  apprehended  under  the  Act  are  dealt  with  at  a  ^lagistratel 
Court,  and  their  cases  are  included  in  the  figures  relating  to  the  h 
transaot(Ml  at  Magistrates'  Courts,  and  not  in  the  returns  relating 
the  Extradition  Court. 


The  Supreme  Court — Civil  Jurisdiction. 

The  chief  l(?gal  tribunal  of  the  Colony  is  the  Supreme  Court,  whiJ 
is  at  prcsc^nt  composed  of  seven  Judges,  Wz.,  a  Chief  Justice 
six  Puisne  Judges.  Civil  actions  arc  usually  tried  by  a  jury  of  i 
persons,  but  either  party  to  the  suit,  on  cause  shown,  may  apply  to  I 
Judge  in  Chambers  to  have  the  cause  tried  by  a  jury  of  twd* 
Twice  the  number  of  juroi-s  required  to  sit  on  the  case  are  chosen  I 
ballot,  from  a  panel  summoned  by  the  Sheriff,  and  from  that  numbi 
each  of  the  parties  strikes  out  a  fourth,  the  remainder  thus  selectftll 
both  parties  forming  the  jury  who  are  to  try  the  case.     The  juiTi 


CIVIL   JURISDICTION    OF   SUPUEHE    COtJllT.  *5ll 

liml  the  judges  of  the  facts  of  tho  case  only,   being  >>ounrl  to 
the  dictii  of  the  Judge  on  all  points  of  law.     From  th«  Court 
instituted  an    appeftl    lies    to  what  is  called  tho   **FuH  Court/' 
in  Brtnco,  which  is  generally  composed  of  at  least  three  of  the 
The    Chief    Justice,   or   in   hia   absence   the   senior    Fuisoe 
preHiJea    over  the   Fall    Court,    which  gives  its   deciMion   by 
Ity.     The    circumstances    under    wliich   new   trials   are   granteil 
JWliero   the   Judge    has   erroneously  admitted    or   I'ejected    ina- 
ividene**  ;  where  he  has  wrongly  directed  the  juiy  on  a  point  of 
Klwnt  the  vertlict  ot    the   jury   is  clearly  againnt  evidence  ;    or 
from  Kome  other  cause,  there  has  evidently  boon  a  miscarriage 
ticc* 

dsion  i«  Tjmde  for  appeals  to  the  Viivy  Council,  but  any  suitor 
to  curry  his  cause  befoin  the  supremo  tribunal  of  tlio  Empire 
lir«t  obtain  leave  so  to  do  from  the  Supreme  Court,  The  amount 
tut^  must  be  at  least  .£i>00.  or  alFect  the  countruction  of  a  New 
Wales  statute.  In  other  case**  a[>pUcatiun  fur  leave  to  appeal 
ie  iuade  to  the  Privy  Council  itself. 

r]A.,i  Jijgtice  has  also  an  extent ve  jurisdiction  as  Connuissary 
h  Ituiralty  Courts  in  which  all  ca>*t^  arising  out  of  collisiona, 

B^^jy Indian  waters,  are  determined*  One  of  the  Puisne  Judges 
^^Hl  deputy,  but  the  Supremo  Court,  as  such,  hxis  nu  jurisdiction 
Bmlty  L'»i5ii*i5. 

of  the  Puiiine  Judges  also  acta  m  Judge  of  the  Equity  Court,  from 
decrees  an  appeal  liea  to  the  Full  Court,  and  thence  to  the  Privy 

im  m  Bankruptcy  are  also  dealt  with  by  a  Puisne  Judge,  osstatecl 
r  fir.     An  appeal  can  bo  made  to  the  Full  Court  agninst 

<  ision. 

f  Puisne  Judge  presides  over  the  Divorce  Court*  in  which 
ustially  tiled  without  a  jury,  an  appeal  lying  to  the  Supreme 

Judge  formerly  represented  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
,  .   me  Court,  and  heard  and  decided  all  applications  for  the 
of  wills*  and  for  letters  of  administration^  and  also  determined 
^-  ♦he  validity,  etc, »  of  wills.      By  the  Probate  Act  of    1890 
v»n    was  vested    in   th^   Supreme  Court   in   its  Prolmte 
i*'if  nr.  and  the  business  transferred   to  such  Judge  as  might  be 
l«i  l*i>obate  Judge,      Motions  for  rehearing  cases,  adjudicated 
Couri,  are  sometimes  made  l>efore  th©  Su]>reme  Court  or  Pri\'y 

m^  •'  removed  from  ofiice  upon  the  aildress  of  Ijoth 

mi   a^^ini.i^uj..      Upon   [)ennanent  disability  or  intirmity,  or 
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after  tifteen  years'  aer^ice,  a  Judge  is  entitled  to  retire  from  the 
\vith  ji  penston,  the  amount  of  which,  ns  well  aft  of  hie  aalary,  it 

and  regulated  by  various  Acts, 

A  person  eligible  for  admission  as  a  solicitor,  pro\nded  he  has 
been  admitted  in   Great  Britain  or  Treland,  or  in  any  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies,  must  have  been  ai'ticled  to  some  solieitofrpr 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  have  serv»^d  for  a  term  of  tire  years, 
the  ease  of  a  person  who  has  taken  a  degree  in  Arts  before  entering i 
articles,  a  term  of  three  years,  and  most  have  passed  the  e^      "    '" 
of  a  Boards  consisting  of  two  barristers  and  four  solicitors,  i 
annually  ft*r  that  puri>osf*  by  the  Supreme  Court.     The  adr 
a  solicitor  can  only  take  place  on  the  last  *lay  of  any  of  the  fi 
into  which  the  judicial   year  is  divided,     A  solicitor  who 
pra**ti8e  for  twelv^e  months  continuously  may  be  struck  off  tLf  rui^ 
in  wJiich  case  it  is  neceasaiy  for  him  to  give  n  term'h  notice 
he    can    be   readmitted.      A    barrister   who    has  been    in   'pnetiat  I 
such  for  tive  years,  having  causeil  himself  Ut  be  disbarred,  can,  i 
Act  55  Vic-  No.  31,  be  admitted  as  a  solicitor  without  examii 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  same  Act  a  solicitor  is  competent  to  up 
and  has  the  right  of  audience,  in  all  courts  of  New  South  Wales 
Court  can  suspeiirl  or  remove  from  t!ie  ri*l]  of  solicitors  any  person  i 
in  its  opinion,  has  been  guilty  of  misconduct  or  malpractice* 

The  Board  for  appro^  al  of  qualified  persons  to  be  admitted  at;  Ijtm^fHtl 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Sowth  Wales»  is  fgruied  under  Ait  'I 
No.  57,  and  consists  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Atw 
Oener&l  for  the  time  bein^i  and  two  elected  meniliers  of  the  Bar. 
eants  must  have  been  st«dents-at-law  for  three,  or  in  the  caseof  gmdfl 
for  two  years,  and  have  passed  all  examinations  prescribed  by  the  J 
A  BoUcitor  who  has  been  in  practice  for  not  leas  than  five  ye^irs^andl 
has  removed  hh  name  from  the  roll  of  solicitors,  is  entitled,  uiiderj 
55  Vic,   No.   31,   to  be  admitted  as  a  barrister  without  exami] 
Admission  is  made  iu  open  Court  any  day  in  term  l»y  any  two  .In 
sitting  together. 

At  the  end  of  1891  there  were  136  peiiions  practising  as  barrii 
the  Supreme  Court,  while  the   solicitoi-s  numbered   805,  of  whoitl 
wei^  in  the  metropolitan  district,  and  348  in  various  country  townn 


CoMMo?r  Law  JuinaDiCTioN  of  Supbkuk  Court. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  writs  issued  and  the  i 
for  which  judgment  was  signed  in   the  Supreme  and   Circuit 
(Conmion  Law  jurisdiction)  during  the  last  iiye  years.     The  number  i 
writs   issued   includes  cf4ses  which   were  subseqiiaatly  aettlod  by 
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;   the  amount  of  these  is  not  included  in  the  sum  for  which 
at  was  signed.     The  figures  given  include  taxed  costs  : — 


Year. 

Write  issued. 

Judgment  Signed. 

No. 

£ 

1890 

5,951 

751,825 

1891 

6,144 

637,231 

1892 

6,219 

739,419 

1893 

6,205 

724,211 

1894 

4,866 

489,054 

lumber  of  causes  set  down  and  tried  is  shown  below : — 


Causes 
set  down. 

Not 

proceeded 

with. 

Causes  Tried. 

Verdict  for 
Plaintiff. 

Verdict  for      Disagree- 
Defendant.   mentolJury. 

TotaL 

No. 
382 
528 
450 
456 
482 

No. 
160 
252 
184 
190 
liJ6 

No. 
174 
204 
212 
197 
2S1 

No. 

45 

71 

53 

69 

64 

No. 
3 

1 
1 

"1' 

No. 
222 
276 
266 
266 
286 

Equity  Jurisdiction. 

practice  and  procedure  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  equity  juris- 
ire  regulated  by  the  Equity  Act,  1880,  and  subsequent  amending 
rhe  transactions  of  tbe  Equity  Court  during  the  last  five  years, 
follow  : — 


Year. 

Petitionsi 

Decrees 

ofdaina. 

oCDaftnoe.  1 

aod  Orders. 

Na 

No 

Na 

No. 

1890 

224 

115 

136 

644 

1881 

212 

135 

137 

712 

1892 

246 

103 

143 

829 

ia93 

240 

115 

139 

835 

1894 

221 

144 

1 

112 

899 
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Pe»:-5a7z  JrsisDiCTioy. 


Loiter*  -rf  jl; 

«-=«^ 

ZA 

Vi:tr. 

N=i:iir. 

F*  ;r=.  ^  . 

>"=^»r. 

3Ct.  rt 

J 

£ 

£ 

I>S' 

'-^l 

ro2i.i*x- 

^59 

<*>I.M* 

!.«» 

4: 

1>^. 

i.'.e-; 

*.:.»,•;■:> 

:« 

7S5^«fi» 

i.:k 

3l 

!>-: 

•>•■ 

.vfCL.s:* 

O5o 

WI.43* 

i.-:^ 

t 

!>>> 

Sr>> 

o-wiit:^^ 

»f>r: 

«Ss.5i5 

l.ii:Jy 

t 

1  >''■.* 

l.!l.> 

4.3i:.:34 

rV2 

473Li>:i 

i.r/: 

4. 

i  >'^*  J 

i.ini 

r\«->;vLi4o 

•5*> 

922.— 

i.v.i 

,. 

'  ^  «i 

i.i« 

4.:54.-2i> 

TiC 

Til-'W* 

i.«d 

5. 

1S>2 

!.•>: 

4.'f:v.ir4 

vt: 

I.UV.iri 

2.!* 

t 

Ivm 

I.InT 

n»5..-3>4 

:?e 

6ix^:?: 

l.«5 

4 

!>>! 

i.5:-2 

^.oTv.CIT 

"*"•* 

«S..VT 

f.i5S 

A 

Cur:  j:v^-*  ":hv  ^:<5  v*l"rs  •■!  tr-5tA>:?,  ir.ol3*;vr^  vf  ih-:«5e  ▼£! 
:::v^::j-.-.i  r..  :.>■  :  ur..:  :.:::■     {■r  5:::;-::   ;■■  d-Tj.  wlL*  tb 

:  .   --:.:--'  >•.:  :■    •".-:;.■      T.:-?  r-:-rr.«  si    -:.    \''»::r  r^r^  \1>.' 

I VT  L* 7 A 7  •:    E-iT A r E.V 

A:.  r:.'r  :;  .::■  izr.-^^  >L"""  — I^--  '-■--  c~irr  Ac:  ^4 
l'  :^-  '_  .:r:.:.  r  •  :  l:.'^^-,.:-  r>-.j.:^-.  Kr  :-  -::.:.:  w-^rvi  :-  a: pi 
■::l-r::-  ..:'.".--.:  ti.--  •>:.»-.'-  .:  ..^.y  r- r^ :  r.  ■»■"_  >  La.-  di-Ti  ::::«; 
!  :-   r- ^;     7  r-rr--.»l  :  r.:rr:y.   .r.[   :.  .  ^i'l-rcr  :.-x:  <i  kin 

*■«  ".t.'.l".    "-.r     "  ir.'^-Ll.".    r.    '7!    t..r    •.  ■  "-TT  I     CT    •  Z     ".    ^"rrSi.-r.    ir2>'> 
II.T    ■''!  .Tr  .-.1.      .-!*    :..    -Xt'IUT-  7.  'T  I.      rX*^". -T    7  JV»r^' .r '.■!  V.*I1!V£ 

: .  :.  . :  ::l«  ~  ■  .1  ..:. :  '•- :'.  ::.j  :■:  ■. :  ?;- ;  :%\  i  ::l  ^  :'•  w  .  :r.-  r  ir^tAiieH 
;  .^:'j  ..;  !  •  ■-  ■■  '  ^  "  "^^i  c;\i~>.jh-?  Cm::^:- r  ray*  iki 
•J  ::.  .:..-::  r-  .1:— : ::.:  :::  ■  C  .Mil  irv.»>-:>»r*  L'^ntorof] 
^-:..-—  .V  .  -:.:.  >!  :.  ;. ^  r.  :  .'..::_->.: -a;: r.:r.  *ix  yean»] 
::.•  •.  ■-  !:1..-.--':  ]'».--:..;•  V-.l.  i:. :  --^  ::r  lie  pabik  • 
! . . -    •-  A    r : J :. : :  - ".   •:!.::.:  i r. :    : ..  iV    .'.f :e r-arArUx    Iww 

'..-'T-i-.z,    '.'.  T.;::.  ;;:  ::.".rr«-*':  rrii.  the  daticw  f^fH 
•  Tr  A--ry.     M-  :.  y*    -     i.-:::.^  :    :i.:r.  -rs  Are  paid  maiatmi 
I     m::.  ^.^:-i   i:    ::.r  Sivii.^   Bank  of  Setr  Soalh  1 
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Itiumlier  of  estates  opene<J  during  1894  wilr  386,  from  v^hich  the 

f^ceivt'd  £17,24l\  and  paid  /iway  £r»,r>91  ;  while  in  connection 

fctai(*s  tn>en«cl  during  previous  years   £31,7J^1  was  received,  and 

[12  pnid  away.     C*>nimi8sion  and  fec's  to  the  amount  of  £1»475 

nid  i  n  to  tho  Cansol idated  He venu e  d  u  ri ng  t  h e  year*     Tl » e  R e v euue 

ncfited  to  the  extent  of  £G,772  tif  unclaimed  moneys,  while  claima 

^tinj;;  to  XI  ,703  were  received  for  moneys  whicli  had  ht*en  paid 

}  Consolidated  Revenue. 

Rankkuptci'  Jl-kisdictiox, 

(wikruptoy  law  is  adminiHtored  by  a  Judge   in   Bitivkruptcy, 

51  Vic.    X<».  19  And  amending  Acts.     Certain  of    the  powers 

[  in  the  Jud«2je  are,   however,  delegaknl  to  a  Registrar  in  Bank- 

and    in    tlie   country  districts  many  Police  Magifstnites   and 

arst  of  District  Courts  are  appointed  as  District  Hegistrnrs  in 

PLpicy,  atjcl  have  thtr  sfimcpowerBand  jurif^diction  as  the  Registrar 

jct  to  the  exannnation  of  bankrupts,  the  issue  of  smnmonses,  etcv 

from  decisions  of  the  Registmr  or  a  Distiict  Registrar  are 

I  the  Judge  in  Bankruptcy,  who  also  deals  with  ijue^^itionB  relatijjg 

^rity  «►!  claimn.     When  any  person  hecomeii  enjharra«sed^  or  in 

I  to  pay  hiH  debts,  the  law  allows  him  to  »e(juev«itrate  Iuh  estate  for 

aefit  of  hi*4  ereditoi's,  or  the  latter  may»  under  certain  npecitied 

apply   for  a  compulsory  ^ci^uestration.     An  officer  of  thf» 

tie«J  an  ofBcial  assignee,   is  dopu U?d  by  the  Judge  to  manage 

trated   estate*     He   receives  2i  per  cent,  commission  on  the 

realised  and  2 A  per  ceot.  tm  the  amount  of  dividends  tJeclared, 

ilc  ci^ci  the  Judge  may  also  award   him  special  rcmuuenition. 

the  power  U*  .u'iept»  and  tho  Judge  to  approve,  proposals 

»a«  or  for  an  arrangement^  prmidetl  that  the  scheme  has 

l>proved  by  a  majority  representing  tfiree-fourths  of  the  value  of 

ired  elaim*5.     If  such  a  proposal  has  been  accepted,  one  or  two 

may  be  appointed  in  place  of,   or  in  addition  to,  the  official 

After  the  accept*ince  and   approval  of  a  composition  or  a 

I  of  arrangement,  a  bankrupt  may  have  his  estate  relc?as€*d  from 

Imiion.     He  L-s  also  entitled  t-o  a  release  when  all  the  creditors 

paid  in  full,  or  when  they  have  given  him  a  legal  quittance 

i  due  to  them.     In  other  cases  a  bankrupt  may  give  notice 

BQient  three  months  from   the  dat^  of  sequestration  of  hiH 

pply  for  a  certificate  *A  discharge.     The  applic^ition  is 

aii'ty  days  of   the  date  of   the  tirst  publication  of  the 

The  Judge  receives  a  report  from  the  oiiicial  assignee^ 

rant  or  refuse  an  absolute  order  of  dischai'ge,  or  suspend 

th«  order  for  a  certain  time,  or  grant  an  order  subject 

Mr../  tli«  future  earnings  or  income  of  the  baidcrupt. 

ms  of  the  Rinkruptcy  Court  will  l>e  found 

I'  V -jiK  dealing  with  Private  Finance* 


^1^  LAW  AXD  CRntE. 

Divorce  and  Matuimoxial  Causes  Jurisdiction. 

Prior  to  tlie  passing  of  the  Matrimonial  Causes  Act  of  1873  (3€  V 
No.  9)  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South  Wales  had  no  juriadictkm 
divorce.  Under  that  Act  the  chief  grounds  for  divorce  were  aduhe 
since  marriage  on  the  part  of  the  wife  and  adulter}*  and  cruelty  on  tl 
part  of  the  liusband.  The  present  Act  was  assented  to  on  the  9' 
May,  1892,  but  did  not  come  into  force,  owing  to  an  informality,  t 
the  iSth  August.  During  1893  an  amending  Act  (56  Vic.  Na  3 
was  passed.  Under  these  Acts  petitions  for  divorce  can  be  granted  i 
the  following  causes,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  : — Huthoi 
r.  Wi/f*. — Desertion  for  not  less  than  three  years  ;  habitual  drunkenne 
for  a  similar  period  ;  being  imprisoned  under  a  sentence  for  thn 
years  or  upwai-ds  ;  attempt  to  murder  or  inflict  grievous  Ixxlily  ban 
or  repeated  assault  on  the  huslmnd  within  a  year  preceding  the  date< 
the  tiling  of  the  jjetition.  Wife  i\  Husband, — Adulter}',  provided  th 
at  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  suit  the  husbimd  is  domiciled  i 
New  South  Wahis  ;  desertion  for  not  less  than  three  years ;  hahitn; 
drunkenness  for  a  similar  period  ;  being  imprisoned  for  three  yean « 
upwai-ds,  or  having  within  tive  years  undergone  various  scnteoff 
amounting  in  all  to  not  less  than  thnre  years  :  attempt  to  munkr  o 
assault  with  intent  to  inflict  grievous  bodily  harm,  or  re|>eated  SHKil 
within  one  year  pi-eviously.  To  entitle  either  party  to  seek  relief  o 
any  of  thes(^  grounds  he  or  she  must  have  been  domiciled  in  the  Coliai 
for  three  years  or  upwanls  at  th«?  time  of  instituting  the  suit,  and  xnH 
not  have  resorted  to  the  Colony  for  the  purpose  of  ha\-ing  themarrus 
dissolv(»d. 

Tn  a<ldition  to  the  principal  causes  for  which  a  divorce  may  b 
obtained,  judicial  separation  may  l)e  grantetl  for  desertion  extendinj 
over  two  years.  Petitions  of  nullity  of  marriage  may  1)0  grant*.«d  in  ci« 
in  which  the  ceremony  is  rendeivd  void  by  tlie  law  of  the  land,  or  i 
which  some  statutory  recpiirements  have  not  been  obs^*r^•e«l,  or  in  vhid 
<me  of  the  parties  is  incapable  i>f  pei-forming  tin*  duties  of  nuirrii^ 
The  law  also  provides  for  suits  for  the  restitution  of  conjugal  righo 
Befon;  such  a  suit  can  l)e  brought  th(;i"e  nm.st  have  been  a  reiptest  of  < 
conciliatoiy  character  to  the  other  party  to  return  to  (.*ohabit2itiun. 

Further  pjirticulars  relating  to  divorce  will  1k»  found  in  the  chsp*'' 
dealing  with  Population  and  Vital  Statistics. 


DisTKicT  Courts. 

District  Courts  have  bwn  estaldished  for  the  trial  of  civil  can 
the  sum  in  dispute  <ioes  not  exe(^e<l  .£200.     They  are  presided  9^\ 
Judges  who  am  sp<'cially  apiK>inted  for  the  puq)osc,  and  whoi' 
form  the  duties  of  Chainnen  of  Quarter  St.'ssions,  in  which  i 

are  competent  t^)  tiy  all   i»risoners  except  such  as  mre  c ^ 

capital  crimes.     District  Courts  sit  during  ten  months  off  thsywl 
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bHropolis,  and  they  arc  held  twice  a  year  in  nil  oonsitlerable  country 

,     The  Judge  is  not  ordinarily  asnisted   by  a  jury,  but  in  case^ 

thf  amount  in  di!«;pute  exceeds  ^20,  either  of  tho  parties  may,  by 

notioe  to  the   licrfigtrAi-  of  the  Court,  h>ivc  a  jury  suninioned. 

s  of  law^  and  in  n^spect  to  the  admission  or  rejection  of 

ippeal  lies  to  the  Supreme  Court, 

iiiiber  of  suits  brought  in  the  DistriL't  Courts  of  the  Colony, 

node  in  which  thiiv  were  tried,  tm*  givf-n  in  the  foUowbg  table 

lejudicial  yaar  tfirminattng  at  the  end  of  February,  1 895  : — 


Total 


With. 


Cmitmi*  Ifitni. 


I     I 


»Ui.»i 


No.  I  Ko, 

217 
280 


hToUI., 


221 


i»3 


4,689  '  i,tm 


Na. 

Nf>. 

'    ...          80 

a 

49 

2 

33 

*.. 

68 

3 

m 

... 

2! 

8 

291 

No, 

607 
7.'50 

375 


S,078 


£ 

113.493 
16,216 
21.106 
21.884 
32.146 
IMld 


No.  Ho. 


351  I 
475  1 
100  I 


^61 
40 
31 
42 

m 

31 


224,364  4,221  1  468 


16,0 


4,689  cauaos  he^rd  during  1894*5,  only  53  were  tried  by  jury. 

^e  ^iiUM  ^HSriod  tliero  were  8   appwils  frooi  judj^nents  given  in 

rCourt?<.     In  G  of  the€!«'  can^  s  tbn   jutlgment  \vix»  upheld,  and 

ii  Wtt«  reyi»r«ed. 


MAOUrrEATBs'  OotTRTS. — 8mALL   DkBTS   Ca8B8. 

nirrrtrly  <v*ritf>t?.  ^TatrTrtmtes'  Courts  in  the  metropolitan  district 
'  the  iiraount  in  dispute  dfir*^  not  exceed 
icti^  upon  cases  involving  an  amount  not 
tX2IO.     The  total  number  of  small  debt  vr\i=^H  baviu^dit  before 
r.H.rt.  .JutuMr  1894  was 55,782,  of  which  13,830  wereh«»rtl 
and  21,9»'52  in  the  country  courts.     Of  th»' 
,  i.MM    wore  11,028  in  which   the  amount  involved 
I  2,802  in  which  it  was  betwec^n  i! 5  and  £10.     Of  thtt 
fhere  were  13,504  in  which  thu  amount  was 
iL  w;i.s  between  £5  and  £10;  and   3,415  in 
fUt^ctai;i<J  and  £30, 

2  e 
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Patents. 

The  law  relating  to  the  regbtration  of  inventioDS  and  improTem* 
has  been  in  force  since  1853,  but  it  is  only  within  recent  years  that 
provisions  of  the  Act  have  been  availed  of  to  any  great  extent 
1879  and  1887  the  law  was  amended  and  the  fees  redaoed  to 
nominal  sum  of  £5  for  complete  Letters  Patent^  and  £2  for  a  < 
tificate  of  Provisional  Protection,  which  latter  may,  if  applicatkn 
made  within  twelve  months  from  its  granting,  be  converted  i 
a  patent  on  the  payment  of  an  additional  £3.  The  result  has  b 
that  the  business  of  the  Patent  Office  has  greatly  increased  ' 
inventions  registered  in  1894  were  for  the  most  part  not  local 
foreign,  and  this  feature  has  marked  the  operations  of  the  PKt 
Office  since  its  inception.  The  following  is  the  number  of  pake 
and  assignments  thereof  for  inventions  or  improvements  registe 
from  1855  to  31st  Julv,  1887,  under  Acts  16  Vic.  No.  24  and  42  \ 
Xo.  27  :— 


Number  of  Kcsrutimtions. 


Nmubctr  of  ReglitittMM. 


xear« 

1  PatciiU 

1855 

3 

1S56 

1 

3S57 

1 

1S5S 

10 

ISoO 

11 

IStiO 

10 

1S61 

13 

1802 

14 

18G3 

18 

1864 

15 

1865 

15 

1S66 

20 

1807 

20 

1868 

21 

1869 

27 

1870 

32 

1871 

,      27 

^^^^   .    m"SS;  i  ToUL 


FUenU. 


Ml 


4 
2 
5 
5 
4 
2 
5 
4 
5 


3 
1 
1 
10 
11 
10 
13 
14 
22 
17 
20 
25 
24 
23 
32 
36 
32 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


43 

43 

39 

34 

44 

62 

45 

67 

89 

113 

129 

149 

183 

161 

203 

137 


Total  to  31st  July,  1887 


vnt 


KEGISTRATION  OP  INVENTIONS.  ^^9 

The  following  have  been  granted  under  Act  51  Vie.  No.  3  : — 


Year. 

Letters 
Patent. 

Letters 

Patent  to 

supersede 

certificates. 

Certificates 
of 

ProtecUon. 

Aasigcments. 

Licenses. 

•1887 

225 

12 

183 

15 

1888 

490 

75 

252 

58 

•• ... 

1889 

518 

89 

278 

84 

3 

1890 

494 

105 

274 

100 

2 

1891 

540 

101 

252 

111 

3 

1892 

496 

82 

208 

105 

8 

1893 

366 

77 

240 

113 

19 

1894 

410 

81 

310 

80 

44 

*  From  Ist  August  to  31st  December. 

The  numbers  of  certificates  of  Provisional  Protection  and  Letters 
^atent  applied  for  since  the  amending  Act  became  law  on  the  1st 
August,  1887,  are  1,997  and  3,539  respectively,  and  during  1894 
he  totals  were  310  and  410,  while  80  assignments  were  registered 
luring  the  latter  period.  In  addition  to  these,  81  Letters  Patent  to 
npersede  Certificates  and  44  Licenses  were  registered  in  1894.  Tlie 
soontries  from  which  applications  for  certificates  of  Provisional  Pro- 
tection and  Letters  Patent  in  New  South  Wales  were  received  arc  as 


Coontry. 


JS-z 


mi 


Ck>untiy. 


1^ 


li 


800 

2,856 

154 

1,122 

SO 

128 

SO 

196 

8 

6 

6 

18 

44 

274 

101 

851 

1 

2 

14 

... 

8 

8 

26 

... 

8 

•  •« 

4 

S 

88 

Germany  

Hawaiiwn  Islands  

India 

Italy 

Japan  

New  Caledonia   

Norway 

Portugal  

Russia   

South  African  Bepnblic. 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switsorland 

United  States 

Ttotal    


45 


67 
2 
1 
I 
1 
X 
1 
2 
7 
4 
1 

17 

1 

8S6 


720         5,536 
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It  will  tlius  be  seen  that  out  of  the  total  of  5,536  applications^  2,35-\ 
or  nearly  43  per  cent.,  were  made  by  persons  residing  in  the  Colonr, 
though  not  necessarily  for  inventions  perfected  in  New  South  Wales. 

Copyright. 

The  Copyright  Act  in  force  in  this  Colony  was  passed  on  the  1 4th  May, 
1 879,  and  became  law  on  the  Ist  July,  1879.  The  Act  is  divided  into  fonr 
pai-ts,  dealing  with  the  following;  subjects  : — Part  I.  Literar}',  Dramstic. 
and  Musical  Works  ;  Part  II.  Pine  Arts ;  Part  III.  Designs  ;  Pkn  IV. 
Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

Part  I  provides  for  the  regis tnxtion  of  copyright  in  books  or  publica- 
tions, as  understood  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  tenn,  and  for  every  new 
edition   containing   nny   alterations   in  tlie  matter;   and  also  for  the 
rt»gistration  of  plrtvright,  or  the  right  of   representing  or  perfornuxi; 
dramatic  or  musical  ]  ►reductions,  whether  previously  printed  and  pnlh 
lished  or  not     In  this  Colony   copyright  is  registered  only  for  woib 
Mrst  published  here,  and  it  conmiences  to  run  on  first  publication,  repre- 
sentation, or  performance  ;  but  no   remedy   can  be  obtained  or  legil 
proceedings  taken  for  anytliing  done  before  registration.     The  term  of 
protection  is  42  years,  or  the  life  of  the  author  plus  7  years,  whickem 
is   the    longer  period.      Nothing   blnsphemous,  seditious,   immonl,  or 
libellous    is    entitled  to   ))e  registered,  nor  any  mere  aiivertisoMiL 
Literary  works  fc»r  which  registration  is  sought  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Registrar  in  a  complete  state  as  published  ;  but  dramatic  or  mMMsl 
works  may  be  in  manuscript,  which  is  retunie<l.     One  of  the  best  eopii^ 
issut'd  of  tin.'  lln*t  and  eacli  subsi'quent  edition  of  every  printetl  "boiA" 
publislr*d  in  the  Colony  must,  within  two  months  of  publication,  be 
<Ieliven'(l  to  the  Librarian  of  the  Public  Li) >rary  of  New  South  Waleeaid 
to  ihe  Librarian  of  theLibiurv  of  the  1"  nivei-sity  of  Syiln^-y.    Tlie  pensltj 
for  tletault   in  delivering:  Library  copies  is  forfeiture  of  the  value  rf 
the    book   and    a    sum    not   exceeding  .£10.     Library   coj»ies  must  K? 
delivered  whether  the  book  is  registered!  or  not.     Lectures  receive  pn>- 
tection  without  bein?^  registered,  on  compliance  with  the  requiremenufl' 
the  Ace;  but  lectures  an*  public  jiroperty  if  deliveretl  in  any  UniversiiT. 
Public  School,  or  Colli  gr,  or  on  any  jmblic  foundation,  or  by  anyiBdi> 
vidual  by  virtue  of  or  according  to  any  gift,  endowment,  or  fonnditioB* 
The  n'gistration  f<?e  is  ."is. ;  and  the  fee  for  a  copy  of  entry,  wlielkr 
re(|uire(l  by  the  proprietor  or  anyone  else,  is  3s. 

Part  IE  gives  copyright  iu  ])aintings,  drawings,  works  of 
and  engravings,  including  the  design  thereof,  for  14  years,  and 
graphs  and  tlur  no;^atives  thereof,  for  3  years.     The  fees  to  bepMi 
Is.  for  photographs  and  their  negatives  and  for  chromograpluo  CT 
for  other  subjects,  and  'M.  for  c(»pies  of  entry.     Copyri^t  ia.ft:' 
tine  art  which  has  not   )>e^;n  executed  under  oonuuiMioa -^ 
nccessitv  either  follow  the  work  or  remain  with  the 
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it  has  bw©  Becored  by  ngreeinetit  between   the  partii », 
lieforo  tlitj  tiiue  of  the  ual*?  or  dispmition  of  the  originftl, 
,  Work  to  copyright  it  uuiiit  be  new  and  original,  iind  111  uKt 
tindt^  in  the  Colony. 

Under  this  part  of  the  Act  protection  can  be  obtnined  for 

jinal  desigi^s,  not  pi*eviously  published   in  this  Colony  or 

uch  desi^s  being  iippliwtblc  to  articlei*  of  manuftictnre  «a* 

whether  iut^eiidod  for  pnqiOBoa  of  utility,  ornftmeut,  or 

Thn  protection  does  not  extend  to  the  nrticle  itaelf,  bvit  only 

theivof  ;  couHecjuently,  itdtK?8  not  aj>[>ly  to  any  mechaniciil 

ineipW^   contrivance,    ftp[ilication,  or   adaptation,   or  to  the 

» which  the  article  in  cuniposcd.     The  Bubstances  in  vvhielj 
\m  applied  aits  for  r^'gistraticm  puq^oses  divided  by  the  Act 
n    ela«SLVs,  two   years*    protection    htnug  assignr^d    U)  Rome 
Und  three  years  to  others*     The  dewi^^n  must  l>e  applied  within 
The  registration  ft't^  is  10»,,  and  registered  designs  must 
ItratioD  mark.     If  pn:*tection    is  required  in  moj*e  cla^Hes 
I  can  only  be  secured  by  simultaneous  registratiou. 
cuutaius  yeweral    proviKions,  imd   amongst   other  matters 
.      ^  '  :  '  ]**  at  law,  iind  tranft- 

to  the  same  law  of 
her  pcr^ouiil  pri^pcrly* 

Law  of  En<;Und  is  eomprisiHj  chiefly  in  some  fourteen 

mt^  of  an  unu.sually  obscure  and  conHicting  eharacter, 

Iv  elaborated  by  judicial  decisions.     Under  the  **  Inter- 

J»y nj(ht  Act,   1886/'  49  &  50  Vic.  c   33,  and  the  Orflers 

fUifreunder,  the  greater  part  of  thi^  body  of  law,  together 

att  ol  the  Copyright  Convention  of  Berne,  is  nmde  recipro- 

ible  to  Great  Britain  and  each  of  her  Dej)endeneie-3,  and 

ics   thai    are    {parties    to    the    Convention,    with    their 

aely  i^Oerinany  ;  Spain^  with  her  Coloniej^ ;  Franee,  with 

and  Al^»'eria  ;  (trput   Britnin^  with  her  Colonies  and  P'^k* 

rljC'ium,    Haiti,   Italvg    Swjt/nrland,    Lujccmburi.^,    Monaro, 

,  and  Tunis— prr«viouii  coj^yiight  trr^aties  bnin;^  for  the  iiK»6t 

jwhcn  registered  in  a  foreiprt  rnnntry  h  rnvered  by  tJie  local 

jtOiuntry,  and  by  the  T  •  fg!it  ActR  and 

Jiere under,  within  th«^  i  ,  and  riW  versa. 

fOAitrr  imbllHhed  in  any  part  o^  the  British  Dominions  may 

«y  copyright  throughout  the  whole  Dominionsi,  by 

f»rk  in  tlie  country  of  origin  if  there  is  a  local  Registry, 

OtHce  if  there  is  not.     Proprietorship  in  reinstei^e<l 

bt  can  be  asserted  tn  any  Court  in  the  Dominions  V»y 

'ted  by  the  Copyright  Othce  of  the  eonntry 

tv  y  the  Governor  or  proper  Minister  of  that 
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The  registrations  of  copyright  effected  in  New  South  Wales  have  been 


Part  I.  Literature  : — 

Printing  and  publiahing  right — 

Books 

Periodicals    

Music 

Playright — 

Drama 

Music 

Total 

Pabt  II.  Fine  Arts  .— 

Painting    

Drawing    

Sculpture 

Engraving 

Photography    

Total 

Part  III.    Denigns. — Useful,  Ornamental,  or  otherwise 

Grand  Total 


During  18M. 


56 
11 
27 

1 
2 


97 


49 

1 

...„. 

20 


72 


10 


179 


From  tbi 

Act  in  1879 
81st  Decemti 
ISM. 


495 
191 

78 

51 
9 


824 


67 
50 
S 
144 
610 


m 


381 


2,090 


The  yearly  receipts  under  each  head  of  copyright,  since  the  ActbecMM 
law,  were  : — 


Year. 

Literature. 

Fine  Arts. 

Dewgn. 

TouL 

£      8.     d. 

£     8.     d. 

£     s. 

d. 

£   •■  i 

1879 

13  14    0 

4  18     0 

9  19 

0 

28  11  0 

1880 

12    8    0 

9    6    0 

30    8 

0 

62   2  0 

1881 

8    3    0 

6  11     0 

20    8 

0 

35   2  0 

1882 

14    2    0 

1  19    0 

11  13 

0 

27  14  0 

1883 

8    4    0 

6    5    0 

11  14 

0 

26   3  0 

1884 

11  10    0 

6  17    0 

29    8 

0 

47  15  0 

1885 

12    8    0 

5  17    0 

21  18 

0 

40  3  0 

1886 

16    9    0 

6  12    0 

18    1 

0 

41   2  0 

1887 

33  10    0 

6  19    0 

19  13 

0 

60  2  • 

1888 

25    8    0 

6    8    0 

9    3 

0 

40  19  0 

1889 

16  17    0 

4    6    0 

4  10 

0 

25  18  0 

1890 

17    6    0 

6    7    0 

5    1 

0 

28  14  0 

1891 

19     1    0 

3    1    0 

12  13 

0 

34  15  t 

1892 

30  10    0 

7  15.  0 

7  10 

0 

45  15  0 

1893 

22  11    0 

4    6    0 

4  15 

0 

3111  0 

1894 

32  11    0 

14  15    0 

5    0 

0 

62  6  0 

Total    ... 

294  12    0 

102    1    0 

221  14 

0 

618   7  0 
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QS  adaptwl  for  tiic  settleniont  of  population  on  the  larul^ 

of  New  South  Wulos  liav^^  ln?en  nmny,  nnd  they  huve  differed 

ieJy  At  vanuU8  iit^ge«  of  the  Colony^s  pi*ogreH8,     In  the  eurly  diiys 

ilonizatiou  the  Ouvt^rnor  bid  the  sole  power  of  granting  hiiuki 

he  did  under  prescriWd  conditions,  such  >is  the  payment  of  an 

l1  quit  rent^  the  cultivation  of  ii  certain  proportion  of  the  area 

uttJiK    and    oth«*r    Hervicci*  &[)ecilie<^l   in    instructions    received    fi'om 

»  Ut  ttmn  from  the  Secretary  of  State.     The  first  instructions  issued 

vPTTior  Phillips  on  the  25  th  April,  1787,  authorised  hi  in  to  make 

only  t<i  cnmncipfited  prisoners,  in  the  following  tonus: — '*  To 

nale  fihall  be  grantt^d  30  acres  of  land,  and  in  case  he  whall  he 

20  licn^H  more ;  and  for  every  child  who  may  be  with  them 

kie  time  of  niaking  the  said  grant,  a  further  quantity  of   10  acr^s, 

of  all  ft?es,  tJixes,  quit-rents,  and  other  ackno\s  ledgiueut«  for  the 

of  ten  \e4ir?iJ*     The  annual  quit- rent  to  be  jwiid  on   these  grants 

ijrwards  fixed  at  6fh  for  30  acres.     The  first  settler  was  a  prisoner 

Bame  of  Jamea  Ruse,  who,  having  completed  his  sentence,  entered 

rm  of  30  acres  at  Parramatta  on  the  25th  February,  1789, 

Hnnn!  inr^trtirtion^-  were  issuer!  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  20th 

privilege  of  obtaining  tn'^nts  to  such  of 

Qti  1^  and  men  of  the  det-achment  of  marines 

in  ^ew  S«juth  Wule8  an  were  desirous  of  remaining  in  thu 

y  sift«r  rjbtuining  their  discharge,     The  Clovernor  was  further 

nUnl  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  free  persons  who  might  be 

■«*  *-    -  -/mte  with  the  view  of  becoming  settlers  in  the  Colony,  by 

1  utfi!»f  land  not  exceeding  the  maximum  area  granted  to 

Rionod  oi!ic<irs,  viz.,  100  acres,  subject  to  the  same  quit-rent^ 

tmount  of  which  was  Is.  for  every  fifty  acn?s,  payable  at  the 

^  I  ae  of    a  grant.      In  the  original 

!  MHtR  to  *>ftirer>*.  hut  this  omission 

i  ^n  on  condition 

1  1,  but  although 
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this  condition  was  not  always  complied  with,  no  grants  were  ever 
cancelled  in  consequence.  As  to  the  payment  of  quit-rents,  Mr,  Coid- 
Tnissioner  Bigge,  in  his  report  on  the  administration  of  Governor 
Macquarie,  states  that  from  1809  to  1823  no  quit- rents  were  cx>liec:cd. 

"With  rcganl  to  settlement  in  the  town  of  Sydney,  grants  were  noi 
made  until  the  year  1811,  when  the  necessary  authority  to  do  so  wii 
given  in  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  the  26th  July,  and 
allotments  were  granted  on  lease  only  for  periods  of  fourteen  or  twentj- 
one  years.  Previous  to  the  building  regulations  issued  by  Govenior 
Macquarie  on  the  18th  August,  1810,  no  attention  was  i>aid  to  the 
regular  admeasurement  of  town  allotments  or  to  the  formation  of 
streets. 

Quit-nMits  on  leases  and  grants  of  town  allotments  varied  in  amount 
accoi-ding  t<»  the  (lovernor  at  whose  discretion  they  were  imposed. 
Leases  uf  fourteen  and  twenty-<jne  years  were  subject  to  anniml  qot- 
lents  of  2s.  Gd.,  5s.,  10s.,  and  20s.  each  :  and  from  1811  to  1814  gnuiu 
of  town  allotments  were  charged  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  rod  pir 
annum;  but  on  the  21st  MaixJi,  1814,  the  following  scale  of  quil-iviitt 
for  town  allotments  was  establislied  by  Governor  Macquarie  : — 


Cradation. 


Lcascv. 


I 
SjdDoy.     lOthcr  Tovmt. 


GiantiL 


Sydnty.     oamrlmm 


£    B.   a.       £   s.    d.      £    ».    d J    £   1.  d. 

Maxiimim    2    0    0  !     ]     0    0       3    0    0       2    0   • 

Miniiimiii     0  10    0  j     0  10    0        1     ii     0  j     0    3   4 

Al»ove  2iJ  ro<ls,  per  additional  n)d, 

I  Hit  not  exceeding;  the  maximum..      002*     00     1       004003 

\ I 

Tiie  nieth(Ml  of  disposing  of  Crown  lands,  and  the  scale  of  qnit-mti 
\-!i.'ir<^eaMe,  sutiereil  no  alteration  until  the  issue  of  thr'  Gnwmment  asd 
Gomral  Onler  oi  the  Oth  November,  1823.  By  this  order  the  tfrw 
u]»on  which  lands  could  1m'  obtaincnl  in  New  South  Wales  were  luodifiid. 
the  annual  quit -rent  being  raised  to  3s.  for  every  20  acres,  psj*^ 
iniineiliately  if  the  lands  had  l)een  obtjiined  as  an  additional  grant,  M 
if  oiliorwise  at  the  connnencement  of  the  sixth  year. 

Though  a  certain  limit  ap|>ears  to  have  been  tixed  as  to  thesm^ 
«^rants,  the  early  Governors  ofttm  overstepped  their  instractions  bi I 
direction.     CTovernor  Macquarie,  in  particular,  was  deemed  loliavK 
)K>sed  of  the  ('ruwn  lands  in  too  liberal  a  fashion,  and  the  result  ill 
inv('stigati(»u  inco  his  administration  led  the  British  GoTemnicttftl 
to  his  successors  instructions  of  a  more  definite  and  striagBBfel 
with  regard  to  the  alienation  of  Crown  lands. 

Tite  instructitms  to  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  introdooad  ^ 
of  alienation  of  lands  bv  s:ile  to  free  settlers  who  moan 
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f  n  crrrtnin  amount  of  available  cnpitnf,  sind  tlii*  gmnU*  were  inatla 

itkms   tkat   a  certaiD  m  of  the   hind  tihftiild   btf 

r  unprttvetijettt^  of  cor      ^  ug  valim  erecU^d   then»on, 

givim   uiimber  of  L'on%*icta  maintained   free  of  expense   to  the 

rmis*^nU      On  the  8th  Noveujber,  1824,  it  was  further  proclaimed 

grant  of   100  acre«   wouUl  he  given   to  any  &ettk*r  for   every 

nmJntained  by   hira   free  of  expenae  tci  thr  Oovemment ;  but 

A€ms  inv  grantjA  under  thja  condition  l^ecanic  no  frer[uent   that] 

w.i.t  roaoinded  on  the   16th  March,   1826.      By  a  fIovernmt?ijt 

ral  Order,  dated  the  24th  March,  1825,  land  wjis  allowed  to  Im 

tivate  tender  at  a  minimum  price  of  fxs.  per  aero.     The  ortW 

hat  the  Governor  would  recinve  applications  for  the  tiale  of 

andn  ;  but  no  j^erson  was  pt^rmitted  to  purchase  more  than  4»000  ^ 

I  nor  arjy  family  mon*  thsm  5,000  acrea.     The  price  of  unlocjited  ' 

II  lund.H  in  tht'  county  of  Cumberland,  or  of  any  of  the  lands  situated 
K(i?  wi'i^t  of  tlie  i^epean  1  liver,  was  nii-sed  to  a  rate  ranguig  from 
i,  to  lOa.  per  :icre»  The  dinpcteud  nf  lands  hy  sale  did  not,  however^ 
imrm  with  the  ordinary  metliod  of  alienating  t»wn  allotmentii  and 
Jry  landij  by  grants  »iubject  to  the  payment  of  quitreata, 

lt,  -         f  Hitttlemnnt,  and  the  extemsion  of  the  pa«tond  induatry 
-v  takiti*,'  pkce)  renderetl  it  neceaaary  that  nomt?  cla^- 
'  1  be  miide  in  accordiince  with  natund  aihiptability  in 
pxi  M!olunization.  On  Uie  1 8th  May,  1H*J."),  instructional 

i%*tKi  inna   the  SecreUiry  of  »Stxite,  directing  that  the  Ct»liiny 
«H\'id<'d    irtt4»  rountii'LS,   hundreds,  imd  pari8h«\H,  and  that  a 
should  \  of  the  Ijinds  throujj;h<>ut  the  territory,  witji  ai 

King  an  i  Her  nt  which  al!  tlio  disponrdjli^  hiudh  *ihould] 

fforwde.    TJi  \  within  the  limitv.  in  which] 

^l  was  alio  wo  a.  ,  ^  jyment  of »  rjuit  i*ent  of  15&. 

100  acres,  redeemsible  at  twenty  years' purchase.    Thret?  lAiid 
(of  whom  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  the  Surveyor  General 
f,)  were  apptiinted  on  tlie  10th  January,  1  S2ti,  tu  give  cBect  to 
Ions,     The  Commissioners  completed  their  lalwjun*  in  aUiut 
fcrs.  tknd  divided  the  territory  into  mnf^teen  counties,  covering 
stpiiirt*  mile^s    or    2-,083,200  sicrca   of   hin<l.      To   cover 
kin  moditications  were  inti*odncecl ;  the  salr  of  land  was 
and  th**^  iiuit-i'cnt^  charged  on  gnvnta  were  .altered  to  ii  rnte 
rt'tjt    y»^-r  n  fin  inn  on  thp  vr]up  fixf^d   by  the  CouimiiiHioners, 

Hiid  ou  landn  reserv^l 

wa¥  made  tit  the  niU^ 

1 1  Un  tue  :i^th  AugUHt,    1828.   the  nuit-i-ent  on 

Hered  to  an  annual  sum  of  2d.  per  iicre,  and  this 

forct*  until  ^rant^  were  aliolished  pjtcept  for  public 

''-tioTi»  in  liou  of  privnte 
iWi>  lands.     The  Land 
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On.-at  ditHculty  has  been  experienced  in  determining  the  area  gnnj 
and  sold  Viy  private  tender  from  the  lirst  settlement  to  the  yemr  1& 
when  the  system  of  land  alienation  bj  auction  sale  was  intrcMiiief 
liut  it  has  been  aj>certaine<l  from  authentic  sources  that  the  follovi 
areas  were  disposed  of  as  under : — 

Area  granted  by  Governor?  np  to  1810 177,500 

do  (-ovemorMacquarie,  181(^-23 400,000 

Area  graated  and  sold,  1824-31    3,386,250 

Total  3,963.750 

Fr jiii  this  total,  however,  there  should  l>e  detlucted  57,423  acres  of  lai 
gnmted  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  reducing  to  3,906,327  acres  the  an 
graiitnl  and  si»ld  within  the  present  limits  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  system  of  gninting  Lind  ujton  the  payment  of  an  annual  qui 
n^nt  was  at  all  limes  subject  to  many  ditiieulties,  and  the  ccdlectioo  • 
these  du^s  appeai-s  to  have  l^een  canied  out  in  a  ver}'  perfunctory  maniM 
These  difficulties  1<mI  the  Government  in  later  years  to  offer  special  indne 
montsforthe  redeinjjtion  of  quit-rents.  On  the  9th  October,  lS46,ti 
following  notice  was  prridaimed  : — **  All  lands  for  which  twenty  rear 
cjuit-rent  has  l>een  ]>aid  shall  lie  fnx»  from  further  charge,  aiid  u; 
persons  who  have  iwid  more  than  twenty  years  quit-rent  shall  haTCth 
ililfei-ence  refunded  to  them."  On  the  30th  July,  1849,  it  was  fmthff 
notifie<l  that  at  any  time  thenceforward  any  pers«m  might  redeem  hi 
future  *iuit-i-eiit  by  an  equivalent  cash  payment.  Finally,  a  Gorenuna 
iiotic**  i»f  tin*  13th  May,  1 8 r>l.  directed  that  all  quit-n'uts  of  a  hidw 
annual  rental  than  2>.  for  every  100  acres  would  Ix^  reduced  to  ilu 
uniform  i-jit<*  at  tiio  expinition  of  the  year  1851  :  and  also  that  tb 
iluit-n-Mt-;  on  nllotiiients  in  c<>untrv  towns  would  l)e  reduce*.!  toone-fiMirt] 
of  tin*  ratt'  lixed  in  the  derds  t»f  gnint,  with  the  jxiwer  of  redemptifli 
at  twi'nty  y«*ar>'  purchas**. 

With  ri'u'fird  to  allotments  in  Sydney  and  other  large  towns,  whid 
wore  iMtlitM'  graiUiMl  or  lease*  I  under  the  i-egulations  est.'iblished  fcj 
OovfTiior  Mactjuarie.  the  rates  levied  l)y  him  in  1814  were  lirst  alltftd 
by  Sir  Tlionias  J^risbaue  as  follow  : — 

On  leases  for  twenty-one  years 6*1.  per  rod. 

On  town  grants*    9d.       ., 

A  Govennn»Mit  order,  dated  the  29th  Maivh,  1829,  established  ihel* 
h»win«r  ivi^ulatioiis  : — •*  UjMm  the  approval  of  a])plieations  for  tuwnaB^ 
Fii'MiT^  a  ;,'raiit  t»f  the  /V-^  simple  will  Ik*  given,  it  being  the  intentioi» 
tli"  Gi»vernni«Mii  not  to  issue  leases  in  the  future.  The  rates  of  wat^ 
quit-rvnts  in  the  several  classes  of  towns  shall  l)e  as  follow:—  , 

1.  Sydney  6d.  per  aq.  p««lk       J 

2.  Svap*n't  towns  5iL  ^ 

H.  Towns  ftt  the  heml  of  navigaViIc  rivers 4d. 

4.  Inland  towns 9d» 
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d  quit-rents  shiiU  be  utiredeemable  for  ever^  but  they  shall  not 

ftce  until  seven  years  iifter  the  elate  of  authority  to  take  poAse!§«ioii, 
in  tile  t^wus  of  Parnnuatta  and  Windsor."  Leases  were,  however, 
iliabed  by  a  Ooveniment  notic!e  of  the  25th  August,  1834,  by 
motments  were  allowed  Lo  be  leased  in  the  country  towns  only, 
tenant  lo  convert  the  same  into  trmnts  either  upon  payment  of 
Nine  years*  quit-rent  or  u |>on  erection  of  buildings  to  the  value  of 
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frllf'nation  of  latid  to  si^ttlers  by  grunt  wits  abolishe<l  by  Viscount 
dH,  Hocn^birv  of  State  for  the  Culoiiies*  Under  the  Government 
fticral  Order  dated  the  Uth  Feliruaiy,  1831,  it  was  notified  that 
wn  lands  were  to  be  disposed  of  otherwise  than  by  public  compe- 
;he  miidmum  price  being  fixed  at  5s.  per  acre.  iSettlors  were 
to  select  witliiu  the  settled  districts  only,  and  the  land  thus 
wa«  Hubmitteil  to  auction  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  U»e 
being  generally  the  purchaser.  In  1839  the  upset  price  wa* 
to  I'la,  per  acre»  and  the  practice  was  introduced  of  varying  this 

fm  according  to  the  presumed  value  of  the  land,  making  it,  blu  a 
rule,  from  1 0  t**  20  per  cent,  less  than  the  price  of  the  last  land 
I  the  Ranie  quality,  and  in  the  same  locality.  In  the  Port  Phillip 
^  land  was  only  brought  t^y  side  at  the  disereti<in  of  the  Governor. 
1  tlie  year  1841  i*ejtru  la  lions  for  the  sale  of  land  were  iA8ued  by 
iretary  of  State  ;  but  on  the  2l8t  Au^^oist  of  that  year  additional 
liotia  were  forwarded  to  Sir  (Jeorge  Gipps,  stating  that  in  futurt* 
Id  bo  competent  for  the  Governor,  witli  the  advice  of  the  Execu- 
buncil^  iu  revoke  the  onler  in  force^  and  to  substitute  regula- 
mssed  by  the  Colonial  Government  with  rt^gard  t«>  the  dijs|Ki»al 

ih       ■  1-, 

\y  ints  had  been  virtually  aiK^lishetl  in   1831,  a  certaia 

Lv  vi  liiii]  was  still  bein^  conveyed  to  settlers  in  virtue  of  pro- 
Hade  by  former  Governors.  The  following  figures  show  the  area 
I  i^iuted  and  nohl  during  the  peri^xi  1832-1840  : — 


n 

Aiw  panted. 

Areft  Mid. 

Year. 

Are*  in^uiUd. 

ArtAtold. 

t 

(teres. 

1837 

ftcrew. 
C,090 

acrea. 
370,288 

1 

14.eS9 

29,001 

IS.^ 

(I3,}ri0 

277.4G6 

1 

27361 

91,400 

1839 

ie,832    ; 

234,272 

1 

5.271 

271,947 

1640 

5/243 

105.900 

L 

16,193 

3S9.54a 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  sold  in   the  district  of  Fort 

Phillip,  or  the  Southern  IHstrict,  in — 

1S37 88  acres. 

1838 38,694     „ 

1839 38,347     „ 

1840 83,888     „ 

A  new  division  of  tlie  territory  had  been  made  under  the  Land 
llo«ruljitioiis  issued  by  the  (.Tovemor  and  Executive  Council  on  the 
:?lst  June,  iS-11,  the  Xortheni  District  including  the  countrv  aronrui 
^loreton  IJiiy  ;  the  Middle  District,  the  nineteen  settled  conn  ties ;  and 
the  Southern  District ,  the  Port  Phillip  settleinent  and  Gippsland 
In  the  cuddle  nnd  Xortheni  Districts  the  upset  price  was  nuun- 
ijiined  at  I2.s.  per  acre,  but  it  was  raised  to  20s.  per  acre  in  ik* 
Port  Pliillip  District.  These  Regulations  were  again  superseded  by 
Jin  Act  of  ilie  Imperial  Parliament,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  regulatiEl 
the  sale  of  waste  lan<ls  l)elonging  to  the  Ci*own  in  the  Australiu 
Colonies,"  which  came  into  force  on  the  22nd  June,  1842.  Under  tiiif 
Act  the  T)rinciple  of  sale  at  auction  W2is  maintained,  but  the  kmdi 
sipplied  for  were  to  Ije  surveyed  Ijefore  l)eing  put  up  at  quarteriy 
s;de,  the  uj>set  price  being  fixed  at  20s.  per  acre,  payable  forthwith. 
Blocks  of  unsurveyod  land,  containing  20,000  acres  or  more,  ooald, 
however,  be  sold  in  one  lot  by  private  ctmtnict  at  not  less  thiB  the 
minimum  price. 

Under  the  7  mperial  Act  of  the  9th  March,  1847,  amending  tlie  abive,  • 
new  classification  of  lands  tw)k  place,  and  the  territory  was  agziin  divided 
inU) — tii"si,  settled  districts,  including  the  nineteen  counties,and  theluKb 
in  the  coiinti*'^  of  Stanley  and  Port  Phillip  imme<Hately  surrounding ibr 
sftileinenr-i  at  Moreton  Bay  and  MelKuurne  res[K»ctively  ;  seirond.  inter 
jiiediatr  distrivts,  ci »nipri.sin«^  a  Ijelb  of  h'ud  from  50  to  200  milesinlavl 
l»eyf ►nd  tlie  boundaries  of  the  settled  district^^,  nnd  in  which  pastord 
<KTii|)ation  li-'.d  rilready  spi-ead ;  and,  thinl,  unsettled  districts,  extending 
wrstwnrd  to  ili»'  «*.\treiMe  limits <if  tlieC<»lony.  This anuMidingActitid not 
allrci  the <lis|Mis;il  of  Crown  hinds  by  public  auction  or  private  contnrt, 
but  it  intn^iluiv'd  a  system  of  leasing  the  lands  for  |Kistonil  purposes 
for  van4»us  ttrin^,  in  e;u*h  of  the  three  divisions.  Durin;^  the  currencj  d 
;i  It-ase  tli»'  Imid  was  .sajrabh*  only  to  the  lessee,  and  after  t he expiialioH 
<»f  the  term  th«;  .e."^soe  was  also  allowed  a  pre-emptive  right  over  aU  * 
,iMy  part  of  t!  ?  land  :;t  the  upset  ju'ice  of  .€1  per  aciv*  The  le^  ' 
of  \i<\7  n'w.n'iurd  in  forve  in  New  South  Wales,  as  regards  the 
of  jmblie  !im!s  oy  ar.irion  sale  at  .£1  per  acr*»,  until  the  year  IMl; 
in  the  Coloniis  of  Victoria  and  Queensland,  which  were  septtlHllf ' 
the  mother  <  'oioiiy  in  1S.')1  and  1^59  respectively,  until  repcilM  ^ 
of  tJM'  h K-al  Parliaments.    The  following  table  showa  the  ftir~ 
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mted  in  New  South  Wales  from  the  year  1841  to  1861  inclusive 
^he  reflations  above  described  : — 


Area  fpnntod. 

Area  sold. 

Year. 

Area  (rranted. 

Areaiold. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

18 

31,275 

1852 

57 

25,812 

15       1             5.713       i 

1853 

612 

65,870 

7 

4,037      1 

1854 

2,085 

78.221 

28 

3,701 

1855 

297 

122.667 

34 

3,763 

1856 

227 

163.952 

64      !            3,036      1 

1857 

85 

137.867 

8:«      1            2,602 

1858 

444 

123,548 

112      1            3,232 

1859 

518 

156,171 

861                   7,341       1 

1860 

459 

189,037 

S-kS                 12.191      ! 

1861 

193 

109,217 

103                 21,747 

1 

1   1841  to  1851  there  were 

also  granted  and  sold 

in  the  Port 

District  tlie  following  areas  : 

— 

Area  granted. 

Area  sold. 

Year. 

Area  gnoUd. 

Area  told. 

'        acres.       |            acres.       , 

acres. 

acres. 

i          1           61,W 

1846 

6 

4.578 

1                4       '                  27       1 

1847 

17 

26.073 

3                      831 

1848 

2 

18.007 

1                181      ' 

1849 

46 

28,091 

1            3,685 

1860 

108 

40.043 

le  District  of  Moreton  Bay  the  following  areas  were  sold  and 
I  from  its  first  settlement  in  1842  to  its  separation  in  1869  : — 


Area  granted. 

Area  sold. 

Year. 

Area  granted. 

Area  sold. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

2 

11      i 

1851 

5 

2,282 

16 

360 

1852 

105 

739 

5 

378    : 

1853 

70 

7,805 

1 

299      1 

1864 

5,i7r> 

70     ; 

1855 

5,285. 

51 

1856 

195 

3,802 

2 

240 

1857 

8 

7,235 

8 

825 

1858 

9 

14,063 

4 

249 

1859 

1 

11,620* 

the  foandatioa  of  the  Colony  to  the  inauguration  of 
ot  1861,  paUk  knds  both  in  the  mother  Colony  and 
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ctions  do  not  seem  to  Have  been  fuUy  earned  out,  as  the  reser^'a- 

iid  not  tttuijunt  to  anything  like  the  proportional  area  specitied. 
resorves  were  as  follow  : — County  of  Bat  hurst,   136,157  acres  ; 
11,42K  acres;  Cumberland,  2*:^, 081  acres;  Cook,   100  iicrea  ; 
'^^V453ftci'eJ5  ;  Gloucejater,  176,091  acres;  Hunter,  2,314  acres; 
•  nd»  15,302   acres ;    Roxburgb»    1,000   acres ;    and    St. 
bin,  l.^.^UO  acres;  making  a  total  area  of  443^486  acreij,      These 
[were  Administereil  by  the  Clergy  and  School  Land*  Cor|K>ration 
rthr  abolition  of  tlmt  body  l»y  Order  of  Council  of  the  4tlj  February, 
J3,  whereupon  all  lands  vested  in  the  same  reverted  to  the  Crown, 
%n  n^f-ni  whs  Mppi*inted  to  determine  the  claims  of  purchasers,  tx) 
deeds  of  grant  were  made,  the  said  lands  being  secured  to  theni  by 
Hjuent  Act  of  Council  dat^d  tbc^  r>th  August,  1H34.     Of  the  area 
aned  abftve,  101,1**^2  acres  were  alienated  up  to  the  year  1880, 
,  by  the  Church  antl  8cho*>l  Tj/uids  Dedication  Act  of  tluit  year»  the 
of  282,304  acrcH   came  under  the  control  of  that  I>epartment 
j  adtninistered  for  the  purpo«e«  uf  Public  Instruction.     The  unsold 
feh  and  SchtKd  Lands  thus  transferred  are  situated  as  follow  : — 
County  of  Gloucester,  172,297  acres;  Bathurst,  83,649  acres  ;  8t. 
lot,  1H,229  ncrcs ;  Cumberland,  3,973  aci'es  ;  Durham,  3,3r»l  acres  ; 
Wtnbcrland,  744  acres  ;  Hunter,  48  acres  ;  and  Canuien,  3  acres, 
i\\      ."...■  Agricultural  Company  was  incorporate*!  by  an  Act  of 
ti  tanicnt^  dated  the  21st  June,  1824,  and  a  pmmise  of  a 

ll,UUO,UUO  acres  made  to  this  Company  was  fulfilled  in  the  fob 
Bir,  Orij^'inally  a  ^rant  containing  1,048,960  acres  was  selected 
antry  suriounding  Port  Stephens,  but  in  1832  tht^  Company 
Dirised  to  exchange  a  portion  of  this  grant,  containing  600,000 
for  two   allotments  situated    on  the  Peel    Hiver   and   oji    the 
[>l  Plidns,     These  three  grants  contain,  according  to  the  latest 
fa,  the  following  areas  : — 

Por*  EstJiUs  county  of  GloiiccBter.* 464,040 

Pe*;l  aU%  county  of  Parry    ., , „,     249,6(K» 

Wurrali  l:;5tiitc,  county  of  Bucklaud  •  «.♦»*.-*    313/29S* 

Total I,027,o34» 

addition  to  tliia  large  area  of  land*  the  C*>mpany  also  obtained 

[the  Crown  the  promise  of  a  lease  of  the  coabfields  at  Port  Hunter 

Jr)  for  31  years.      This  was,  however,   afterwards  exchanged 

Bi  of  500  acres,  an  area  which  was  increased  in  1828  to  2,000  ] 

hi  hiDtl,  upon  which  the  Company's  collieries  are  now  situated. 


OcccpATioK  OF  Pastoral  Jjk^m, 

U  of  New  South  Wales  have  been  iDCCUpied  tmder^ 
rid  was  held  for  grazing   in  the   early  days  by 
ui  occupatioui  which  ceased  to  be  isaued  on  the  Ist  May, 
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1827.  after  which  divtc  |»ei?gon«  holding  inaoh  Ifinrlg  wr-iv*  r*  -min-^t  Tm 
n  ijoit-r^nt  of  20a.  per  100  a<?ro8  |:»er  annum, 
fdx  m ant hii*  notice*     Hie  i^etjuiremenU  of  tL*^    _     ._ 
tlicir  bicreasujg  tit^ck  induceil  thtiw  to  occupy  Crown  1 
I  rij^ht   except  that  uf  first  discovery,  juad  as  they  ext* 
aons  inland  the  LegisUiure  found  itself  oiimpellfrd,  (in 
^lH:i;j,  to  puss  an  Act  pmtecting  Crown  lands  from  ifi^r  u 
aiid  commissioners  were  appointed  for  the  purpoKi       '       : 
iotereHts  of  the  State. 

The  discovery  of  new  country  soon  hud  the  effect  of  **km!»  mmnr  tJi 
pioaeer  squatters  beyond  the  limits  of  sottlement  a*  | 
October,  1829,  and  without  authority  or  ItceTise  h.v 
iCrown  lands  were  occupieti.      I*'^ 
rere«macted.were  Insut^don  tin*  1  i 

ing  thiK  unauthorised  t»ccupation  oi  tht*  wnxtr.  hinds  of  t ! 
^  rpgulntionjs  being  in  many  cases  diarpgiirdf^d,  i^n    V«  r 
|2nd  March,  1839,  to  further  restrain  thiann^ 

provide  tjie  means  for  defraying  the  exp*- t,.>t  -n   i 
Sonera    appointed   by   the   Gov^irnineiit  to   proteol    • 
difttrlcta,  a  yearly  assessment  was  levied  \v 
JiWttee:— id  for  every  sheep:  Ud,  jjer  h« 
*lbr  every  horses 

The  Impona!  Art  nf  fltr  9th  March,  1^47,  ^^-hich  r^nrlerM  ft 

fur  tlM'  (,nn'^'li.,  l.y  ; 
iation*^  HH   shf'tiM 
jidK^  was  iminediaiely  followed   by  an  order  iti^ 
[iflercnt  system  in  legislation  for  the  jiiistorni  ^ 
i^ew  Soutli  Walea.     Hitherto  th«  tenure  hiul 
^frnpt  was  paid  on  the  extent  of  land  occupied  ^m 
system  was  sul>^itutcd  a  tixity  of  tenures?  of  l«i> 


was 
the 


•  I  upon  the  stock-carrying  capacity  m 
ns  iKsucd   in   1847,    the    lerin   of  ihta    | 
waii    fixed    at   ft»urr 


^ which  winH  th#i  r 
r  u  run  could  be 
,UO(>  »h»Tp|  or  profiortianate 
atcd  to  aury,  Ln  tJie  set 
es  only,  in  sections  of  ii 
■  *  '  *  *  '•  '^  jicction  1 
:ed  to  d 


ittK 
land* 
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pastoral  leases  to  ^ve  years  in  the  uusnUkd  and  ititer- 

tcouil-dttSH  settled  Uuitricts,  and  Itjaviug  the  whole  of   th<f 

opcD  to  the  oijerations  of  the  fre«  5t«h*ctoi-s,     The  evik 

thw  systf»m  led  Parliament  to  adopt  in  1884,  1889,  aud 

Ti,  the*  nK*fi>(Ure8  at  present  in  force,  the  provisions  of  which 

I  further  on. 

ROBERTSOKS    LaNDS   AcT. 

Sona  of  colonisation  greatly  a3tei*ed  under  the  powerful  attnnv 
[>ld-fi«lda,  and  after  the  first  excitement  of  the  rush  for  gold 
the  nuestion  of  land  aettlenient  liad  to  be  d«ait  with  in  an 
bew  8pirit,  to  meet  tlie  wan  Us  of  a  chias  of  iruuiigraiita  of  a  tlifferent 
p  theme  contenijdated  by  former  enactments,  the  result  being  the 
M  the  Crown  Ijtinda  Act  of  1861,  imder  the  leadership  of  Kir 
'  Before  this  Act  became  law  the  conditions  of  settlement 

ilr  for  men  of  small  means  to  establish  themselves  with 
|of  KH  r*  rho  new  measure  aimed  at  facilitating  the  settle- 

iliiAtt  uii  a^f  iLulturiil  population  aide  by  aide  with  the  pastoral 
nod  with  this  view  the  Act  introduced  a  principle  entirely  new 
^^legislation  of  the  Colony,  namely,  tliat  of  free  selection,  ia 
I  ifffjort  mrvey.     To  tliis  privUe;ge  was  attached  the  condition 
,  atid  the  i;uid  was  to  be  sold  at  a  fixed  price,  pay- 
Cir  pai'tly  remaining  at  interest.      The  system  of 
%riw,  however,  continued,  and  during   the  twenty- 
^fvhicli  the  Act  of  18*ii  waii  in  operation  there  were  sold 
[>nditionally,  and  15,572,001  acres  by  auction,  improvc- 
¥i*Aue  of  pre-6mptive  right,  or  otherwise   without 
balieuaUfd  being  3^,042,141  acres.     In  a  very 
land  selected  or  purchased  reverted  to    ihe 
the  aljHolute  aj'ea  sold  or  in  process  of  sale  when  the  Act 
ato  force  amounted  to  only  3*2,819,023  acres,  besides 
itmatiad  prior  to  1861. 

fUK  Cttowx  LjiKDs  Acts  of  1884  asd  1889. 

1861    \v        ''{'■y  many  amendments,  anperseded  by  that 

th»^  ST.  \ATj  eniictni**nt  of   1H!^9.      Thouj^h  dirtVr^ 

turn<er  Act  in  nr  ,, 

the   princi|jlc  of  f  1  t 

uce.      Under   the  original  Act  the   wiioiy  area 

tie  Colony  was  thrown  open  to  free  i«election, 

Udd  un(h*r  pastoral   lease  were  not  exempted  from  the 

Eiii  law.   While  maintaining:^  the  principle  of  selection  before 

^  wimmQi  the  Acta  of  1884  and  1689  were  to  give  lixity  of  tenure 

"  ^ftnd  to  obtain  a  lai'ger  i"entrt*  4.. ....  ♦!,,,  pybHc  lanils, 

ricting  the   area  «old    un-  illy.      F'or  tins 

ner   of    a    past^>ral  lease    UhM>  1    [lif  old  Act  was 
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nor 


re<|uired  to  surrender  one  half  of  his  Iciwe,  which  waa  rrjtnm^  hr  i 
iCrowu  for  sultsenueiit  alienatioru  It'ajstelioUl  or  reserve;  t' 
tremaming  iii  tlie  Jea»t*bokl  oecupatkiti  of  the  pastU^ralisi  ^i 
I  tenure  for  n  term  of  ywars.     It  wan  computed  on  t^ 

1884,  when  t\m  di vision  was  umde,  Umt  therw  w<'»-- 

4,313  leris<*d  runs,  yielding  an  annuttl  rental  in  rou 

and  for;ning  about  l,tjOO  ''stations,"  estitnatfd 

the  unalienated  public  estate,  aftt-^r  allowing  for  r^ 

\  hi  the  revenue  from  pastoral  oceupation. 

]  objects  of  the  alterations  intrfHlueeil  in 

Uic  Act  ijf  l'SH4,  hiis  been  realised,  i 

in  189-1   the  l»»tal  rent^il  i-eceived  fi 
aounte^ltu  £758,726.  The  Act  of  ) 
'1885,  and  that  of  IS80  came  iuU* 

that  year 

TiiK  Chuwn  Lani>h  Arr  or  1  ^ 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  meri»>^  ^r  tl^    ._        , 
spicuuuBly  failed  tu  eneourage  Itotuijid^ 
that  the  legislation  of  1884  and  1889  sucv.,  4,^, 
had  failed,  as  the  accumulation  of  land  in  large  e.^ 
settlement,  pr<iperly  sa  callwl,  prtMri^eded  very  slou  i v       i\^i'  r 
strongly  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  intn^Jucin^  entin»ly  new  |i 
into  the  atrriirian  le^e^islation  of  the  Colony, 
the  Trown  T^ndw  Act  of  lH$f5,  which  not  w 
uf  pi  tinn,  Init,  while  phicing  land  v\ 

seeiK  l>y  the  irttrr>ditf^ti<irr  of  n^^v  ??.; 

hoini^fiieiuj  seirctinnB  and  _   that  »o» 

to  transfomi  the  land  K[»**t:ii!  .».»  .  \*%.tl 

For  the  purpjse  ui  carrying  out  land  1 
Divisions  in  the  Ccdcmy,  vix*,  the  Eanterii,    .,    . 
These  are  nuWivided  into  Liind  DiRtriett;  and 
■  duty  it  is  to  receive  applications  for  land  i^^   " 
egulations,  resides  in  each  district     Oronp»  • 
tofljether  under  an  adri  i  ^      '     '     o  Fkiard^  and  i 
IX^^nd  Board  Distriet.  i  B^jaid  oociaii^ 

An  appt^al  tu  the  T       '   ' 
'   Hoanl.      Thi-^Conrt 
d   by  th' 

■tT  f?  ihr  f«v 


b> 


st'eci,  or  hy  \\\e   ijtaxd  tjoir 

'M\ » ti  «in  5ucliapfi*mhtare  I 

itioxi  of  Crown  huids  illifta-  in 
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Division  has  aji  area  of  60,452,000  acre^,  and  includes  & 

b<»It  ni  land  coiupriKod  between  the  ^ea-coiist  and  a  line  nearly 

i\t*\  thereto.      Tlii&  line  st^irts  from  a  point  midw»iy  between  the 

Jl  settlements  of  Bonshaw  and  Bengalla  on  the  Dumai'f^sq  River,  on 

^nortbern  frontier,  and  tenninatesi  at  How  long  on  tJie  liiver  Murray, 

1  thua  embraces  the  coastal  district  of  the  Colony,  bh  well  as  the 

-•»!  ni  and  aouthern  tablelands.      In  this  division  He  all  the  original 

of  settlement,  and  the  markets  of  the  Colony  are  more  readily 

1  it  than  to  the  other  districts.       In  it^  moreover,  is  to  bii 

of  the  best  agricultural  land  of   the  Colony.       For  these 

litms,  the  conditions  for  the  purchase  and  occupation  of  the  Crown 

,  in  the  ICastern  Division  nre  more  restricted  than  is  the  casein  the 

land  Western  I >i visions. 

antral  Division  of  the  Colony  onibracesan  area  of  55,400,000 

extending  from  north  to  south  between  the  western  Hmit  of  the 

)*m  Division  and  a  line  starting  from  a  point  on  the  Macintyre  Biver, 

it  is  crosjied  by  the  14yth  meridian  of  east  longitude,  and  following 

I  river  and  the  Darling  to  tlie  junction  of  Mara  Creek  ;  thence  along 

cre<rk  to  the  Bogan  Itiver,  and  across  to  the  Kiver  Lachlan,  between 

.  town»hi|>s  of  Euabalong  and  Con<iobolin,  along  the  Liichlan  to  Dal- 

Jd,  and  ihcnee  to  the  junction  of  the  Edward  liiver  w4th  the  Murray, 

^frantier  of  Victoria.     The  Central  Division  thus  embraces  the 

sin  of  the  Darling  River  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Colony, 

tiona  of  those  oi  the  Liichlan,  th«  Miirrumbidgee,  and  the  uth«*r 

of  the  Murray  in  the  south.       The  land  in  this  divisitjn  is 

levotrd  to  ]>astonil  pursuits;  but  experience  having  prove<l  that 

arrj  can  Im^  successfully  carried  on,  the  area  cultivated  has  con- 

leciibly  inciY^ased.       The   rainfall,  however,    V>ein£j    leas   regular,  and 

ii;.tJM,.'n  fnim  niarketa  greater  than  in  the  Eastern  Division,  and 

oreover,  being  of  inferior  value»  the  legislation  provides  for 

tuiu  of  larger  areas  than  in  the  latter  district, 

^f»tenv  Diviaion  cotDprises  the  whole  of  the  land  situated  between 

fern  limit  of  the  Central  iHvision  and  the  South  Australian  border. 

i  an  area  of  79,1^70,000  acres,  watered  by  the  Darling  River 

tributaries.       This  part  of    New  South   Wales  is  essentially 

to  pastoral  pursuits.     Water  conservation  and  inigation  may 

^  countemct  climatic  conditions  and  irregular  I'ainfall,  and  make 

prK??iihle   over  thii»  large  ai'ca,  as  its  soil  is  adapted  to  the 

f  crop  :  but  legislation  in  regard  to  the  occu)»aliou 

iij  ;  -'  district   is  based  upon  the  assujnption  that  fi»r 

yemn  to  come  them  will  be  little  indaoement  for  agricultural 

nt. 

'till*  pmvisionsof  the  various  Acts  forming  the  legishition  now 

V  „  . ,  ..,^„, .  1  .^5  an  alienation  in  the  following  manner  :— 

{*2)  by  auction  sale  ;  (3)  by  purchiise  in 

li|>fM  »Y  special  purchase ;  and  (•"!»)  by  exchange. 


TliLi   moat  important  of  the^^f*  forms;  m  that  t>{  eoofittililQal  pul 
Ite  new  AVht^tii  of  lionie8t«  i  icticainj  m>  fonti  oi 

rti«in,  tbeljetiur**  bniiig  freelji      ,  itudaldiftrge  m 

With  rt^garti  tu  the  It^iisiiig  ot  Crowti  iaiulifc,   ^*^  diiTmrnxit 
,0ccupfktioD  are — (IjConiUtional  Iea£t^;  (J;2)«ettlmuttnt  tii^iw^;  (3) 
utmt  leiLScs  ;  (4)  pnatoral  leuaes ;  (5)  homeate^  kfiaoi;  {^)  ooot; 
s;(T)aiiiiuaneftses;  (8)  scru band  inferior  lanrl "— ^""      * 
t ;  (10)  resideutial  leases  on  mining  fields  ;  ari  d  li 

Conditio^ml  Furc/mses.  — Aii  ordinary  residential  on ua  i  r  i o j i  ai 
amy  be  obtained  in  the  Eastern  and  Ceutni.1  Land  IHviiioiiSi  boil  MHii 
i' '  T  iiy  V^i'sou  of  or  over  tli€  agouC  lGjQu%wttk 

1  :    Ordinary  Oro^m iande an Ofiw  U> ^ictiw 

ikt  a  iniiie  of  Xi  per  acre.     A  deposit  of  2a.  per  aero  ami  a  ac- 
laccordiug  to  a  tixed  Boale,  must  he  paid  ut  the  time  of  appluratit: 
'  u^lancey  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  rent.  |ier  annum,  is  fjnjmiic  m 
\iiviy  inBtalments  of  Is.  per  acre,  covcnuL^   i.rinoirjd    u,!   inS  Tt-!it,  ih* 
Ifirftt  instalment  lieing  due  at  thv  ex 
^  stem  Di\ision  the  maximum  nnpn  -., ,.  ,,^,. 

tid  the  minimum  40  acres  ;  in  thf  ^ioii  tha 

l,rt60  acres.     Every  refiideatial  coudjinMit^  j^um mftfe  catnca  wiib 
^ht  of  takiug  up  a conditiontd  leane^  wliidi^  howavar^  oniiiiiiic*xi9Qeil 
the  area  of  the  conditif^nal  purcbu^,  fmd  the  total  Mrem  ai 
and  lease  cannot  excised  1,2HU  acres  in  the  Eaalorn  Ui^ 
"or  2,5ti0  acres  in  the  Central  l>ivision. 

The   holder   i*^  rffinired  u^  ro-^ido  nyx-m  his  IMilaetioilt  for  a  <ni 
^term  of  ten  pplfeaftjom  and 

oninirnrr  vi  '^pf^flcatiou  has 

by  t^  ipd,     Withiti  thn 

the  u^  J      _  MH'd  the  bxml  mn 

as  the  Buard  may  j  ;  ur,  at  t  i 

and  j«»rumnent  iiiJj  .  -i ....  uts  nmr  • 
L'litif  m  may  n\»o  he  miide  for  the    1 1  i  ■  1 1  i 
and  of  fencing  or  iujpn>\'enienU  tut 
nd  the  8iwp«*nsirin  nf  ]>aynir'nt  of  in 
twels     .  '       '     ;  :.  ,  "        ■  ,    ■     '  ' 

A 
and  '■.i'!i  a..^ 

of    rtsi^i. ':i..t\ 
t»JecU!d,  and  iti  r< 


lih  f^urlial 


m  araaiai 

lie 


lV  he   r 

10<  '  morr*  in 

m0O  paid  on  a  porttoi^  an<i  tb«  ilitd  otu« 


¥e  year?*  nf?sKjrri»"» 
irchajiecif  land  of 


■ 

CONDITIONAL   PUECHASES.                             ^W       H 

Hj^foltowin^ 

table  shows  the  total  amount  payable  as  princiiial        ^| 

^^Kp&t    ^very  year   on   a  j^lectiou  nf  40  acres,  the  price  of  which,        ^| 

^^Hpterest^ 

is  £40.       It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  inteiiesi)        ^B 

le  ia^2i  Is.  3d,,  making  a  total  of  £U  U.  M^  or  ^1  12s.  O^d.        ■ 

1    How  e«^jm>Tii«iit 

Aiuoufit      ,^^H 

JIalAiMU}     upon  wltiisii  ^^^^M 
owing*         IntMvit      ^^^^^H 

Wlimdagi 

^^5™^*^  rntercrt,  4 

.  for  1      PMtti|«L 

bflUftrxwI.    ^^B 

y«w. 

^1 

•               1 
£    H.    il.   £    a.    ci   £    M.   (i. 

£  »,  d. 

£    s.    d.         H 

tof  Si,  per  acre.,.,  ,.-, 4     0    0 

.„„.       4    0    0 

35    0    0 

^^^H 

Rftai  of  1*.  p«r  Here  »t  €od  of 

^H 

Zt&^mr  ,,..  2     0    0 

......     |2    0    € 

34    0    0 

^H 

*« 

4th      M     .^.    2    0    0 

I     7     31  0  12    91  33    7    3 

31     0     0    ^^1 

(« 

ith      2    0    Oj  1     ft    9   0  13    3i  ,12  14    a 

33    7    3         H 

If 

ath    „      .  2  0  0 

1     «    2;  0  1.^  10'  ,T>    0    2 

32  14    0         ■ 

ft 

7tli      ,,           2    (1    0 

1     5     7|  0  14     5   31     5    ?» 

:i2   0   2       ■ 

•f 

KUt     „      .J  2     0    0 

1     5    OJ  0  15    0  3r»  10    9 

31     5     9         H 

tw 
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^B^»#iWrfi/raf  Candiiional  Pwrhasm. — Atjy  person  of  or  over  th**          ^| 

■  21 

aet>r  taken  up  an  orrlinary  reaidential  conditional          ^M 

K.^. 

,.,-,  »  r.,.,,  rr.o;.].,r.n%.i  coDclitional  purchase  in  either         ^M 

K 

The  itiaxiinuiii  area  ia  S20         ^| 

■ 

^ 

Mj  v.iiiiu    in  l>oth  divi 

sioris.     Tlie  Drice          ^1 

J 

^3^  SETTLEMENT. 

)>er  acre,  and  the  amount  of  the  deposit  and  of  the  instalments,  tie 
double  those  tixed  for  an  ordinary  residential  conditional  purchase,  hot 
th)e  scale  of  survey  fees  is  the  same.  This  form  of  selection  does  noc 
entitle  the  purchaser  to  hold  a  conditional  lease.  The  land  must  be 
fenced  in  within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  confirmation ;  and 
within  five  years  from  that  date  the  holder  must  satisfy  the  Board  that 
permanent  improvements  (not  including  the  boundary  fencing)  have 
been  made  to  the  value  of  £1  per  acre.  If  the  substitution  of  other  im- 
provements in  lieu  of  fencing  be  obtained  in  connection  with  a  non- 
residential conditional  purchase,  the  sum  expended  must  be  at  the  rate 
of  30s.  per  acre.  The  <mly  addition  which  a  holder  can  make  to  hi* 
purchase*  is  by  increiisiug  it  to  the  maximum  area. 

Conditiomd  Parchmses  within  Special  Areas, — Special  areas  may  be 
reserved  from  the  operations  of  the  ordinary  conditional  purchase  clauses 
of  the  Act,  and  thrown  open  to  selection  under  different  terms  as  to 
payment,  with  or  without  the  condition  of  residence  ;  but  in  such 
special  areas  tiie  price  of  the  land  c^innot  be  less  than  £1  10s.  per  acre 
if  the  selector  elect  to  fulfil  the  condition  of  i-esidence,  while  a  non- 
resident purchaser  is  charged  double  that  price.  The  maximum  and 
minimum  areas  that  may  be  selected  within  special  areas  are  alvavv 
specified  in  the  proclamation  throwing  the  lands  open,  but  the  maxifflun 
cannot  exceed  320  acres  in  the  Eastern  Division,  nor  640  acres  in 
the  Central  and  Western  Divisions.  The  deposit  re<]uired  is  •!»> 
stated  in  the  proclaniati<m,  being  generally  one-tenth  of  the  price,  tnd 
the  instalments  are  one  half  the  amount  of  the  de|>osit.  The  conditions 
to  b(?  fulHll«Hl  are  similar  to  those  of  the  <ii-dinarj'  residential  M^ 
non-rosidential  conditional  purchasers.  Conditional  leases  can  be  taken 
np  within  s[)ecial  areas  only  in  the  Central  Division,  and  a  conditional 
lease  of  ordinary  Crown  lands  cannot  be  taken  up  by  virtue  d  * 
purclias(»  within  a  special  area. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  sui'\'ey  fees  for  conditional  purchases » 
any  description  : — 


ForanOrifrinal       CooditiMi 
Coiiditioiud  Puirti* 

FurchMe.        orCoodiw*' 


£  8.  d. 

For  any  area  not  excelling  4  acres 10  0 

For  evury  additional  acre,  or  fraction  of  an  acre,  up  tu 

lOacrcs    0  3  4 

ForlOacreH       2  0  0 

For  every  aildiiional  acre,  or  fraction  of  an  acre,  up  to  , 

20acros    0  2  0 

For20acrfs    3  0  0 

F(;r  every  julditional  acre,  or  fraction  of  an  acre,  uj)  to 

40acres    0  10 


ou  • 
in  0 

0  1* 

s  I  • 
0  ot 
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f  AdditiooAl  5  Aonss»  or  fraction  of  d  ncres,  up 


f  atXiViixotiAl  )0  acret,  or  fraction  of  10  acres^ 
Ltu  3.0  iicriii*  , , 


iittoiiat  15  Acres,  or  fraction  of  15  Acres, 
>acrM 

fldilioDAl  20  ncreg,  or  frrkction  of  20  acres, 

ijiml  4U  ivcrcii,  or  tractiun  al  Ui  ucrej*, 
i.Tt'H    .  ♦ ,.,,...,., .-.„ 


Ctt&ditionia 

FoTMi  AdfJitJotiaJ 
or  CoiulitionnJ 

£    i. 

d. 

£ 

«.  d. 

4     0 

0 

3 

0    0 

0    2 

5  a 

6 

0 

1  lOi 
15    0 

0    2 

8    0 

6 
0 

0 

6 

1   lOi 

0    n 

0    2 

10  15 

6 

0 

8 

1  m 

1   a 

0    2 
14  15 

0 

11 

1  104 

I     3 

0    2 

18  15 

e 
0 

0 

u 

1  101 

1  3 

*ion  «Str/e«. — Crown  land^  may  l>a  submitted  fnr  sale  by  auction 
I  iMXid  Division^  but  not  more  than  200,000  acres  can  be  thoji 
til  it!  ttuy  one  year.  The  area  (»f  town  lots  is  linntetl  to  half- 
t  riAch,  titnl  the  upstit  price  ctuuiot  lie  less  than  £S  pi^r  iicre  ; 
an  lots  cannot  ht*  mild  in  areas  exceeding  20  acres,  or  »it  11  lower 
|>rico  than  X2  10s.  ptir  acre;  country  lots  cannot  exceed  640 
nm\  thr*  inininiuni  upset  price  is  'ios.  per  acre.  Umler  ordinary 
'  he  payment  nnist  be  completed  within  three  months,  but 
^  may  l>e  rna«h*  under  a  system  of  deferre<l  payniefits,  the 

m  prtce»i,  however*  not  being  less  than  those  ^iven  above.    In 
citse  a  deposit  of  25  per  cent-  must  be  paid,  and  the  payments 
extend  over  a  longer  |)eriod  than  five  years.     Deferred  payments 
tcrest  at  the  nitts  of  5  per  cejit.  per  annum. 

t  Purchases* — Persons  who,  by  virtue  of  a  miners  right 
loess  license  issued  under  the  Alining  Act,  are  In   authorized 
ioQ  <*f  and  residing  on  land  within  a  proclaimed  gold-Held  may, 
iiun   of   improvements  made  thereon,  apply   to   the   Local 
t  for  permission  to  purchase  the  land  w^ithout  competition 
to  l>e  fixed  by  the  Land  Board. 

PnmlvojBe*, — Keclaimed  lands,  unnecefesary  roads,  water  froni- 

to  which  no  way  of  access  is  obtainable,  land  insufficient  in 

nditiimal  purchase,  and  other  areas  of  a  sinular  nature,  may 

the  holiler  of  the  adjacent  property  without  competition,  and 

the  price  is  tixetl  by  the  I^nd  B^janh 
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V&htnteer  Land  Ordm^, — ^Any  peraon  wbo  wns  enrT>tl«>d  ah.  m.  t\X\ 
tw«en  the  yeais  18C8  and  1875,  and  ui  * 
IB  imtilled  to  ft  free  grant  uf  50 
dtase;  but  tJiis  furm  uf  dienatiou  is  nu. 
grants  being  mude  in   18113,  and  none  «i 
triLn.sffrrabl^. 

AVc/^fi^f^.— Under  the  46 tK  section  of  Uic^  Acl  of  IHHtl  {trov^isino  •! 
mado  for  tlve  jsuircnder  of  land  in  wrtiiin  cas^  in  GiXcfiaugfi  ftir  [ 
equal  valao,  arid  witliout  any  monetary  conHideratioQ. 

liomestead  Sei^eUmtn, — Tho  aciqui&ition  of  liiud  m  thu 
feature  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  «rf  1895,  and  a  distinct  demnunr  tj'-i 
nld  forms.     Tracts  uf  land  are  surveyed  and  valued,  »tnd  td\  partk9hK»\ 
are  nciUfied  in   the  Gtwtmmtni  Gaz^e  and   a    local   a#^wi^pi.|N 
a  jieriod  t>f  forty  day  is  after  being  gujittttod,  tiu^&e  ajvus  rwiii 
fur  additional  conditional  purchaser  by  \i^\ 
ditional  purchases.     Any  por^cm  of  or  o\ 
it«','  ibe  usual   legal  qn^ 
.'*eic^r.ion.      The   are/t    i 

ilities  of  the  land  ;  but  in  no  catie  can  it  r-\ 
tlector  Ih  U»uftd  to  take  the  bk»ck  he  applifr 
he  cannot  taki^  a  portion  only.      Tht?  tenure  is  fi* 
jind  reaeidenot*  in  perywtuity.     At  the   time  of  aj 
rent  is  required.     The  survey  ft?e  ia  on  the*  anmc 
rconditiunrd  jmrchases,  onr-third  being  payabfr 

%X.  the  end  of  tweh'e  months,  and  oiu- third  at 
Rrntil  the  gnmt  ia  issiied  the  rental  \h  ♦'id.  in  » 
fipitj^d  value  of  tlie  land  l  ;  aftf'r  the  ikhuo  of 
iie£  {ovU  ]. 
P^fter  which  ;i 
dition  rf^rpjirtni  l*v  liit*  Cn^wii  by  ¥»*>  ol 
a  d\vi^Uin)j;-linuf*<*   of  the   value  of  X*iO^ 

itliin  three  months  from  the  date  on  wli: 
Ihe  hou^«  mnsX    lie  erected   within   *  ii  i 
Haiti tained   in  good  order.      *rhe  i»l 


MJlrtirf 


\  a  ■_ 

older  is  liable  tc< 
Bjaiait  iif  rent     a ; 

omdition  oa  to 
Tenant  right  in  in  > 


«re  the  land  l^ 
monopoly;  i 


"nt  of 


It 

to  tl 
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at  the  discretion  of  the  Qovenior,  and  residenoe  in  i 
spttlcnicnt  substituted,   siiViject  to  mich  conditiona  a;s  mny  \m 

^Mead  selector  may  avail  Liiosclf  o£  tLo  pnvileg<^  of  pmtectin^ 
(^»o  that  it  ciirinot  be  aold  under  a  writ  of  execution  or 
m  him  in  the  ea>*e  of  insolvency,  but  to  effect  this  protection 
frunt  b©  soh'ent  at  th«*  time  when  he  applies  for  n*gistr&tioiUj 
'der  hf^  eouipelled  by  tirl verse  circumstances  t**  almndod 
tificate  to  thai  efTect.  may  be  obtained,  c[ualifjijig  htm 
fier  selection. 
rrf  person*  desirous  of  making  a  home  mi  tho  kod,  iiui 
,tim'^  ar«*  <loban*ed  by  their  pi^e^ent  c*dbng  or  other  circum- 
ip  their  residence  then'on,  pnntsion  tk  nmcle  fur 
.,  whu  must  Ix'  iippro\ed»  however^  Uy  the  JxicjH 
mad  thenpplicunt  mu^st  satisfy  the  Bcwirtl  thai  it  is  bin  inton* 
ttitly  Ui  reside  oji  the  land.  The  following  special  conditions 
I  »uch  cases  :— {1 )  The  full  amount  nf  survey  ftse  tnu»t  \w 
lU".  of  applitrntion  ;  (2)  the  rent  chargeable  l>cfore  the*  issue 
i  is  3  j  per  cent  of  the  capital  value  ;  (3)  the  value  nt  U10 
tl  must  l>e  £40  ;  and  (4)  withiti  thrf^  years  on»-t«nth 
fcust  lje  in  full  tillage,  and  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  yimra 
ht  be  increased  to  ouc-lifth. 
ional  purchases  may  be  cutiverted  into  hummtead  ft€»1ectionS| 
f  money  being  taken  as  the  capital  value^  and  a  rent  of  2| 
kputed  tiiert'on  for  the  lirst  ten  years. 

~^Bred  to  persons   of  slender  meant^    1^ 

P'whirli   the  houiesttiad  selector  lias  (>  n 

tl  purchase,  ai'e  very  appsu'ent,      Ft»r  mstiuif'e, 

ii  ii;^  the  first  year  on  a  hoine^tcad    sr-lectitm  of 

lued  at  £1  per  acre,  is  only  XI 0  13d.  *M,,  while  in  the  case 

»1  purchase,  the  same  area  would  ent*iil  an  expenditure 

The  improvements  which  have  to  be  efiectwl  under  a  con- 

lATtJ  Di*t  rL*c|uired  on  a  homestead  selection,  ami  the  land 

1  Belector,  as  has  been  stated,  can uot  ho  taken  from  him 

ill  process.      From    the  eagerness  with   winch   the  areJis 

have  been  taken  up,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  form  of 

Ml  will  be  largi'ly  avftileij  of, 

||/  /.^r?.*-** — Plow  It  lands  open  to  orrlinary  ennditional  p%iT- 

"utral    Land    i  r 

u  with  I'esidt  r 

in  tlte  Eastern   l>i virion.      The  area  of 

!       I    rjcceed    three  timef*  tliat   »>f   the   condi- 

in  right  of  which  it  is  appbed  for,  luid 

i.r>r  .-in  ♦},«  '  ombined  ivn*n  of  the  purchase 

Divimiont  or  J^otiO  acres  in 

iim;  tMiPi  Hjt|.tii  <i  iMr  mu»t  al«o  adjoin  the  con 
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tional  purchase  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  granted.  The  lease  has  a  ten 
of  twenty-eight  years,  and  pending  appraisement  a  provisional  rent  ( 
2d.  per  acre  is  payable  annually.  The  first  appraisement  made  by  tli 
Land  Board  staiids  for  fifteen  years,  and  for  the  remaining  period  til 
land  is  subject  to  a  rcappraisement. 

As  conditional  purchases  cannot,  under  existing  legislation,  be  taken  n 
in  the  Western  Division,  therecan  be  no  conditional  leases ohtainablethen 
The  conditional  leases  current  in  this  division  were  taken  up  prior  to  188^ 

At  any  time  during  its  currency  a  conditional  lease  or  any  pordo 
of  it  may  be  convertecl  into  an  additional  conditional  purchase,  and  a 
this  right  is  almost  invariably  availed  of,  the  land  hold  under  oondi 
tional  lease  may  practically  be  considered  as  alienated. 

Settlement  Leases  for  Agriculture  and  Grazing. — ^These  areas,  lib 
homestead  selections,  are  specially  set  apart  by  notification  in  lb 
Government  Gazette.  The  land  is  measured,  and  each  portion  is  valnn: 
}iccorc1ing  to  its  capabilities  and  situation.  Areas  set  a]iart  for  agricnl 
tural  purposes  cannot  exceed  1,280  acres,  but  for  grazing  purpocies  th 
maximum  is  10,240  acres.  The  tenn  of  a  lea.se  is  twenty-eight  yean 
and  the  annual  i-ent  is  1 J  per  cent,  on  the  cajutal  valuer  Six  months 
rent,  together  with  the  prescribed  survey  fee,  must  aca^mpany  tk 
application.  The  appraised  value  of  improvemc^nts  on  tlie  land  whn 
taken  up,  with  interest  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  may  be  j>aid  in  thw 
ei]ual  yearly  instalments.  The  c<mditi<ms  are  ctmtinuous  resideoor 
during  the  term  of  the  lease,  and  the  enclosing  of  the  holding  witkii 
five  yeai-s  from  th<»  issue  of  the  lease ;  the  lessee  is  also  reqoiivd  to 
conform  to  any  regulations  niadf  i*eganliug  noxious  animals  and  thf 
clearini;  of  scrub,  and  sucli  other  provisions  as  may  be  decerned  expediwit 
in  the  public  interest.  The  lease  caun<»t  l)e  assigneil  or  su1>-let  **ithoal 
the  consent  of  the  Minister.  During  the  last  year  of  the  tenuthP 
lessee  may  aj)ply  for  that  part  of  the  lease  on  which  his  residence  standi 
as  a  homestead  selection,  the  area  not  to  exceed  1,2S0  acres, 

Tlie  following  is  the  scale  of  survey  fe*'s  for  settlement  leases,  h 
any  castt  where  the  cost  of  survey  proves  to  l»e  less  than  the  scale  rstt^ 
the  difffrrnce  mav  be  refunde<l :  - 

Up  to  2,o<)0iiores,  as  for  an  original  comUtional  purchase  (d#y  page  GtS.) 

For  2,. HJO  acres IS  U  • 

For  cvL-ry  additional  40  acres  up  to  3,840  acres,  '2b.  6d. 

For  .S,S40  aor«8 S  15  • 

For  every  <id<lilional  40  acres  up  to  .'5,760  acres,  28. 

For  ."),7(iU  acres 27  U  i 

For  every  additional  40  acres  up  to  7,(>80  acres,  Is.  6d.  , 

For  7,ti80  aorcH SI   S  •  j 

For  every  a<lditional  40  acres  ui)  to  10,240  acres,  Is.        .  .'j 

For  10,240  acres   ^     '^   '  ^ 

Im}trorenifnt  Lenses. — This  fonn  <if  lease,  like  settlement  kmiiil 
homestead  selections,  is  an  introduction  of  the  Crown  Lmdi  AbI^ 
The  lainls  which  may  l)e  taken  up  are  comprued  of  flenb  i 
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nny  Htviaion*     They  are  diKposed  of  either  by  auction  or  tender, 
caij  the  Jtrea  of  a  leti^  <-^xc*?ed  20.480  acres.     The  term 
V L'lity -eight  years;  the  rent  is  the  amount  bid  at  auction 
ipted  by  U^nder,  but  an  upset  price  Miay  be  fixed,  and  tJie  Governor 
Ijound  to  acLM*pt  any  tender.     The  provinions  made  for  the  im- 
iimt  of  the   land   vary   according  to   the  circuniBtsinces  of  each 
d  the  IfLst  holder  hfia  tenant-right  in  impro\'ements.      Residence 
land  is  not  compulsory  ;  but  if  the  lessei^  r*»siflf»ii  thereon  he  nwiy, 
last  year  of  the  t-erm^  make  applioation  to  convert  the  reni- 
tion  into  a  hnmeRt^ad  selection ;  but  tlie  area  cannot  exceed 
Srw,  and  must  cam'  hnpnivenients  to  the  value  of  £1  per  acre* 
f<>ret/  X^*t*'*rf. — The  liirgest  are^s  taken  up  for  pastiirn]  purposes 
Id  under  this  form  of  leitse.      Under  the  iVct  of   1884  the  large 
tg8  uf  thi^  squjitters  were  each  dividetl  into  two  portions,  callrKl 
tively  the  resumed  ai*ea  itnd   t1ie   lea^sehold  arefi.      The  resumeci 
"US  leased  under  occupation  license^  renewable  annually,  but  the 
Bmaincd  open  for  selection  nndcr  conditional  purchase  and  condi- 
lea^e.     The  leaxehold  area  was  returned  to  the  lessee,  who  was 
t»*  hold  it  for  a  fixed  term  nf  years,  varying  in  each  L*ind  Divi- 
In  the  Eastern  Division  the  pjistoral  leases  expired  in  1890,  and 
win  not  now  be  renewed,  nor  can  fresh  areas  be  lejtsed.     In  the 
1.1  Division  pastoral  leases  terminated  in  18*J5,  but  in  accordancts 
in*  priviiegtt  grunted  uiuler  the  Act  of  1880,  a  great  number  of  the 
have  lieen  extA'n<led  for  short  |>eri<»ds,  varying  from  one  to  ttve  years. 
n  has,  however,  been  m^ule  in  connection  with  these  renewals  for 
awal  of  such  portions  as  may  be  required  under  other  forms 
nt.     After  due  inquiry  by  the  Tj*vnd  Boards  the  Minister  cinn 
the  division  of  the  area  into  two  paitn  as  nearly  equal  as  is 
icable,  anil  the  portion  from  which  witlidi^awals  may  l>e  made  is 
{Ut^ntly  defined     By  way  of  compensation  for  such  withdrawals, 
IT  extension  of  time  is  given  for  the  remainder  of  the  lease, 
pastoral  leases  in  tho  Western   Divbion  were,  under  the  Act  of 
given  a  currency  of  fifteen  years,  which  w*as  incre*ised  to  twenty- 
^ars  by  the  Act  of  1889,  and  by  the  Crown   Lands  Act  of   1895 
wiwi  further  extended  to  twenty -eight  years,  calculate   frtim 
nci^ment  of  tho  hui*c.     The  rent  of  each  leaji^e  varies  with  the 
value  ui  the  land,  and  lessees  have  tenant-right  in   improve- 
Tlie  resvuned  area  may  be  amalgamated  with  the  leasehold  area 
which  the  Jjjjcal  iMtid  Board,  after  inquiry,  is  satisfied  that 
ii»d  area  is  not  requireil  and  is  not  likeiy  to  V^e  required  for 
il  b#*fore  the  e-xpiration  <if  the  pastoral  lease.     Withilrawals  of 
tlie  pastoral   leases  for  settlement  pur{>oses  may  be  mode 
<!*t<*m   I-tand   Division  as  in  the  Central:  but  the  maximum 
can  he  withdrawn  is  limited  to  one*eighth  of  the  leasehold, 
land   must  not   Ije   more  than   10  miles  distant  from   th<> 
of  a  lowB  ointaining  at  ieaat  fifty  inhabitants. 
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Occupaiion  lActmtmt — ^Likiid  helil  under  Dcmpntirrn   Mrrrvm 

uo^t) y  of  the  re&mxitHl  £Lreti&  of  pastoral  liold  i 

1^81^4,  aind  the  rai^pinyi    le?i«eH  of  tiw?  East^t 

mrl  witbdniwn  from  jmutorul  leiue  lor  arttleim»nt  u. 

1^ Western    Divisions   nmy  also   lie   hrld  uniipr  txsctifia: ,. 

paaUiral  leasee  in  thf^  Central   Division  has  a  pmlenrntial   n;. 
occupation  license  of  any  area  fotTnerJy  hr '^  ^  •  h-    ^"   !  —  p«M<fn%i  n^— 
and  in  Itoth  the  Central  and  Western  Di  j^'t* ^scfeoiil 

ad  withdrawn  from  tlir^  pxiuting   Jea^e  ror   Muirini^fiT  ptirpc*^         "" 
license  is  annual,  covering  the  tralendar  3r6ar,  aud  tlie  fai*  is  pi 
the  time  of  granting  or  rent 
Arienan  Wdl  L^astM, — 11 
nay  take  up  art  twin  n  well  Iwuit^a,    <  > 
^  wich  ()4,000  ivcrps  hehl  under  fic< 
ircr  nren8  out   uf  the  same  ciccupa' 
i^sian  well  leaiv  l*ein^  limited  t^  1 
Htmuuitmd  Z<!0*f«.— Thift  form  njf   i 
«jis  or  tlie  vacant  Iftud*  al  the  WestLru  1 
nnaal  lea^e  or  occupation  liuenHe  ait^  r!  . 

The  uiiuitfium  ai*ea  olitainable  is  IV^*'**  '** ''  ^^    **^'*  ^  '^'"  uiaui 
10/2  40  acTcs.     If    the  maximum  ansa   is   mit   tuki-n  on   in  thi> 
'Instance,  additicins  tntiy  be  made  until  tt.  mclicMi,  boil 

additions  'may  not   eoniiist  of  leji^  thnn  xriipt  in 

cases,  when  the  minimum                       n-  Mi  narm^ 

tion-il  Ipfx^e^  terminnte  ^m  t!  i      i      i  jii  <x\  httfa^,  fkDtfl 


licvnii 
orfnipf*tv»n  li€*^iTf^*^  f?r  fiitiraal  I 


•Idt 


ritii  XIO  <m  account  fit  Burvey  tVe,  in  »[splii 

^'ithin  sixty  days   truiu  the  date  .   .         :  ,^     :      ^  '* 

Imlaucr  oi  the  on»t  »if  SMrvey  is  due  ;  and  tJiP  rmtm)  i»  i 
in  admnce.     ContmucniK  rvshietice  fwr  mv  »"*.•.♦♦..    .^ 
tir^t  fivp.  yran*  i»  ixujnired*      ItRsid^nccT  ii 
"iiyjsi  fmm  th«appr«>vjd  of  tfi     '  ^  * 

1  ter  1  n  t*i  occu patioi  \  im ro*  T\m  ifa 


If: 

the   Rf??Trd   ftviv*   pr 


>>T.  Mvd     14* 


make 
th<^   Ir 


ktiona 

ftirfMlrtir* 


of  til 


.<iiiiiu«»ii    "tfUiK 
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Iftith.  After  the  coadition»  us  to  rtiiiiileiice  are  fuliilLed  the  leoKO 
amble*  The  jKirtioii  of  the  lease  oii  which  the  le8«<?e  him  iiiii 
may,  tltu'i^g  Uie  Jast  year  g£  Uie  term,  be  applied  for  05  2k 

selectioti. 
!  LtoMes.-^Cniwn  lancb  which  are  nut  held  under  other  Ibrmv 
aad  are  not  exempt  frtim  leuMe,  may  be  let  on  annual  lease  in 
Di virion  by  auction  or  tender,  or  uptjn  application,  in  areas 
l»920  jM.'n*d  ;   and  lands  reserved  from  sale  are  ju«t  with- 
anuual  leane.     Tht?  miuiuiuni   rental  cannot  be  letis  than  X2 
G40  acres  or  la'iser  ureji.      An  origiixal  lease  date»  fn*iu  the 
ly  t»f  the  rnittitli  following  iUt  notilication  in  the  GitzetU^  or  if 
lias  been  leased  at  auction,  the  first  diiy  of  the  month  f»*l lowing 
sstle  ;  but  tbc  first  year  expii'es  on  the  3Isit  Deceniljer,  rent 
only  for  the  nuiijl»er  of  months  during  which  the  lease* 
occupied,   80    that   all    renewals   of   leases    cover    the 
Improved  lancU  let  on  aiuiual  lease  are  subject  to  an 
al  rent  for  the  use  of  impmvements,  and  where  the  improve* 
hUot  belong  to  the  Crown  mi  agreement  has  to  be  come  to  by 
concerned,  failing  which  an  appraisement  i^  made  by  the 
nitL     The  improvements  must  be  of  a  hxed  and  sulist^uitial 
and   necessary  for  the   occupation   of  the   land,    and    before 
Ml-  may,  with  ilie  i>enni«>ion  of  the  Board,  take  away 
\m  Movable  nature 

-J^Atida,  wli'  '  nnt  or  otherwise,  wholly  or  partly 

iiih  lairub  or  noxi*'  -mwth  nmy,  upon  the   reconnnen- 

[irf  the  LiM.*al  Land  Board  m  any  district,  Ije  declared  scrub  lauds, 

iter  aotiiication  in    the   Governjtient   Gazette^  may    Ije   Icasinl    by 

or  tender^  or  up<ui  appKciition,  for  such  periothi,  not  exci»ed- 

ity-one  years,  as  the  Minister  may  deem  expetlient.     Under  the 

i/inds  Act  of  1 895,  however,  the  leases  of  scrub  and   inferior 

fi  upon  application^  be  extended  by  the  Uovcruor  to  twenty- 

the  term  allowed  for  improvement  leases.     Until  they  are 

I  form,  scrub  lauds  caunot  be  withdrawn  from  any  lease  or 

twhich  they  may  be  held  ;  and  if  the  lands  form  part  uf  a 

or  a  pastoral  lease,  the  scrub  lease  can  only  be  granted  to 

or  the  fiastoral   lessee  ;  but  a  home&tead  or  a  [NiJitoral 

I  scrub  leajie  nutside  hia  own  holdiiiir,  an<l  the 

r^xpirrs  with  that  of  hiis  homestead  or  pastoral 

r>  ey  of  a  scrub  lease,  the  land  cannot  bo 

IV  I  ^  I    other  form  of  lea^e.     The  conditiom^ 

I      II    1  I  r  -sXulW  take  such  steps  for  the  destruction  of  the  scrub 

'  b  aa  tlie  Board  may  direct,  atul  shall  ofterwardit  keep 

uch  growth*     Tliese  (jperations  must  be  commenced 

^'-'irn  the  d*ite  of  the   lease,  and   in   cii^e  of  nou- 

or  nonpaynieut  of  rent  the  lease  is  liable  t«i  be 

I  Oil  improvements  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 
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L«a»es  af  Inferior  Lands. — Vucnnt  lands  tif  an  infcrinr  doimitecj 
in  isolated  pasitions,  and  which  Imvi*  not  1 
of  tenure  nr  have  been  abandoned,  inny  b«^  «>!  ' 
tion  in  tlJe  GovernimiU  GnzefU,  Within  thirty  days  lift* 
has  been  giv*^n  tlie  hind  may  l>e  lease<l  by  auction  or  hy  i* 
to  the  eonditions  8p^ecified  in  the  Gazritc^  thi*  npa^^t  rental  J 
the  Minister  on  the  leport  of  the  Local  I^and  Hoani.  A 
BUch  land  which  ha»  been  put  up  at  auction  may  upon  j* 
obtained  at  tht^  ui>st't  rentah  The  t^nn  of  lease  i»  tw. 
under;  Imt  the  (lovt^rnor  haa  power,  under  the  Ci-own  I 
1895,  to  extend  the  time  to  twc?nty -eight  years. 

Sno^t^land  Letxsi^s, — Vacant  lands^,  or  hinds  held  undrr  TifinTtal  ^^ 
or  occupation  Hcenne,  which  ai^  usually  ctjveivd  wjt 
part  of  each  year  and  are  untit  for  continuouB  use  ot 
on   the  recoinnienchition    of   the   Ijand    Board,   be   hi 
t  Minister  for  leiise  by  auction.     The  minimum  an^  *vl,*..*  ^.•*. 

sed  is  1/280  acres,  and  the  maximum  area,   10,240  tkcxv%. 
^year's  rent,  together  with  the  survey  fee,  in  due  at  the  t 
Tlje  poriod  of  leane  in  seven  year?*  ;  Imt  on  applicatlcm  n 
twelve  months  before  the  expiration  of  that  timo»  an  < 
years    may  l»e  ^^'ranted,    subject  to  re-api>rai>*ement 
of  which  is  given  twelve  months  prior  to  the  e>i 
No  person  c*in  hold  moi*t?  than  two  areas  under  »n 

Resid*^n(inl   kases  on    Gold  and   Minern/  FIMji.^ 
miners  ri^dit  or  mineral  license  is  entitled  to  apply  fm 
of  vacant  landi*  not  exceeding  "20  acres  in  extent,  ^ 
gold  or  mineral  field.     ApplicationM  must  be  ac^ 
of  XI,   the  prescribed  survey  fe*s  mid  a  proviaitr 
Is.  per  acn*  or  part  of  aniicre.     The  lease  may  be  grrmi'n 
not    exceeding    fiftem    years,    and    ia    held    subjin:!    to 
onditioMs  :— The  lessee  must,  during  the   whole   ^ 
Bold  ft  miners  right  or  niinernl    linpnsc.      He  mn 


lenee  iim 
ion  of  til 
ts  uro  not    > 
jiiin-Hl  for  th#-' 
Any  |K»rtion  of  the 


his  UMiial  and  only  home, 

mof\tli-;  fmm   the  date  of 

i  J^t,  if  such  ill  I 

^  J :  and  fencei<  a 

and  the  benericial  use  of  the  land.    Any  |K»rtion  of  the  It  in| 

opinion  of  the   Minister  is  reijuin^d  for  mtnin- 

}ie  withdrawn  fnmi  the  lease.     Any  duly  air 

on  th«»    laml    for    the    purpose    of  '^r -'''-'     ,. ,Mr.   o. 

«th*T  mineral,  and  the  residential  I  tr  on  tii 

to  do  th  18  himself — he  must  procure  ui< 

may  do  so-     Other  conditions  which  m 

the  li  '^(1.     On   the  '         ri   or   vsitbdrawal   ul   tliii  IniV ^ 

1668L'-  lut-right  in  ii   ,  uIh. 
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Cost  op  Administration. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  cost  of  the  administration  of  the 
lAnds  Department  during  the  period  1885-94,  covering  the  operations 
of  the  Lands  Acts  of  1884  and  1889  :— 


Expenditure  for 

Ifotal  Cost 

Year. 

Cost  of  Sun-ey 

General, 

of 

of  Lands. 

Miscellaneous,  and 
Special  Services. 

Administration. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1885 

315,357 

174,568 

489,925 

1SS6 

378,085 

172,167 

550,258 

1887 

299,370 

180,011 

479,381 

1888 

248,661 

205,747 

454,408 

1889 

223,059 

243,378 

466,437 

1890 

224,096 

174.284 

398.380 

1891 

232,672 

170,495 

4a3,167 

1892 

209,735 

200.859 

410,594 

1893 

180,325 

181,135 

361,460 

1894 

155,184 

163,145 

318,329 

Progress  of  Alienation. 

The  growth  of  land  alienation  under  the  legislation  of  18G1  and  its 
anbeeqnent  amendments,  and  the  operations  of  the  settlers  under  the 
Acts  of  1884  and  1889,  in  the  matter  of  unconditional  settlement,  are 
flummarised  below : — 


Mode  of  Alienation. 


Lots. 


\  by  auction —                                             *  Xo. 

Town '  33,769 

Suburban 13,265 

Country    61,324 

j 

Total  sales  by  auction  108,358 

I 

adsdioii  after  auction  15,750 

CUm  by  Tnine  of  improvements 24,173 

,»    by  rirtue  of  pre-emptive  rights '  2,114 

„    «  anneoeesary  roads    |  965 

»,    of  w»ter  reservations  |  203 

„    bv  spedal  appraisements 243 

0   of  ndainied  lands 555 

Onnd  total  of  unconditional  soles...'  152,361 

I 


acrefl. 

16,197 

65,807 

9,191,353 


9,273,357 

1.716.976 

2,785,997 

560,825 

7,447 

647 

1,968 

937 


14,348,154 
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As  regards  conditional  sales,  the  following  were  applied  for  under 
various  Acts  since  the  date  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1861 : — 


Under  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1861—  »••  ^«" 

To  May  24,  1880  iaS,402    ...     14,9« 

Under  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1880 — 

Na  AoM. 

1880  (from  May  25) 4,927  ...  694,951 

1881 14,220  ...  2,.129,202 

1882 14,606  ...  2,392.218 

1883 10,674  ...  1,617,712 

1884 10,657  ...  1,453,967 


Total   55,084     ...      8,48S, 


Total  to  December  31,  1884  191.486    ...    23;470. 

Under  the  Crown  Lands  Acts  of  1884  and  1889— 

Na  Acres. 

1885 5,377  ...  1,165,351 

1886 6,080  ...       963,197 

1887 4.709  ...       783,004 

1888 5,364  ...        865,199 

1889 6,205  ...        903,160 

1890 8,526  ...  1,713,577 

1891 6,153  ...  l,3a%094 

1892 4,396  ...        816,399 

1893 3,393  ..         533,805 

1894 2,617  ...        414,356 


Total   ....„ 52,880    ...      9,471» 


Grand  total  to  December  31,  1894    244,366    ...    a^SAU 

The  number  of  selections  cancelled,  forfeited,  lapsed,  and 
void,  together  with  the  balance  of  snch  voidanoeB,  etc., 
increased  over  decreased  areas,  amounted  to  74,767 
cha.se8,    covering   10,154,362  acres,  thus  redacing  to  IC 
22,786,919  acres  tlie  number  and  area  of  selectioos ' 
existence  at  the  close  of  the  year  1894.     Deeds  hams  i 
21,634  completed  purchases,    covering   2,470,314 
num1)er  of  purchases  .still  standing  good,  but  npSA 
have  not  been  fulfilled,  is  147,965,  covering  an  V 
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In  addition  to  the  alienation  of  land  by  conditional  and  unconditional 
Ales,  the  following  were  granted  under  the  Volunteer  Land  Regulations 
►f  1867  :— 


Year. 

Ar«a  of  Volunteer  I^nd  1 
Order*  granted.         ' 

Year. 

Area  of  Volunteer  Land 
Orders  granted. 

1871 

acres. 
6,049 

1884 

acres. 
4,500 

1872 

7,317 

1885 

1,936 

1873    1 

2,880 

1886 

740 

1874    i 

7,766 

1887 

1,797 

1S76    ' 

14,498 

1888 

1,433 

1876 

18,758 

1889 

783 

1877 

14,079            1 

1890 

882 

1878    1 

13,022             1 

1891 

1,100 

1879    i 

26,506             i 

1892 

590 

1880 

18,886             1 

1893 

350 

1881 

13.876            ! 

1894 

Nil. 

1882 
1883 

5,649 
4,358 

Total 

167,745 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  of  land  granted  for  general  and 
T^igious  purposes  from  1862  to  1894  : — 


Tiv,  Arra  al  Omuta. 


Veaf, 


Avua  of  Gmnli. 


Y«r. 


Afm  of  GmilR. 


imz 

8S7 

1 

[      18T4 

acres. 
6,626 

1SB6 

acres. 
11,100 

ism 

SOS 

i      1875 

673 

1SS7 

5,377 

IBM 

mi 

1      1876 

5,557 

1888 

3,310 

1S89 

2,855 

1      1877     : 

2,899 

1889  ; 

1,902 

1000 

12,288 

^      1S78 

1,811 

1890 

1,566 

IH7 

1S.9S6 

1879 

21,762 

1S91 

916 

I8SS 

11,310 

1880 

20,637 

189*2 

8,735 

3W 

5,672 

1    imi 

7,113 

1893 

.a833 

P» 

11,970 

i^m 

1,969 

1S94 

41,678 

mt 

4^19 

1S83 

2,535 

lU 

tisi 
ima 

4Sl 

lotia 

225,025 

650  SETTLEMENT. 

The  operations  of  the  varions  Orders,  Regnlatioiu,  and  Acte  ol  Go 
and  of  Parliament  for  the  disposal  of  the  pnhlic  laada,  sbia 
foundation  of  the  Colony,  have  given  the  following  results : — 

A< 
Area  granted  and  sold  by  private  tender  and  public  aoction  at  prices 

ranging  from  5s.  to  20b.  per  acre,  prior  to  the  year  1802 7»H 

Area  unconditionally  sold,  1862-1894  inclusive 14,3< 

Area  conditionally  sold,  for  which  deeds  have  issued,  1802-94  indnsive        2,4' 
Area  granted  under  Volunteer  Land  Regulations  of  1867  to  Slat 

December,  1894 IC 

Area  granted  for  public  purposes,  1862-94 2S 

Total  area  covered  by  deeds  24,32 

Area  in  process  of  alienation  under  system  of  deferred  payments 

standing  good  on  31  at  December,  1894 20,3] 

Total  alienated  or  in  process  of  alienation 44.67 

It  has  l>een  found  impracticable  to  separate  the  area  alienate 
gi-ant  from  that  sold  by  private  tender,  as  the  records  of  early  1 
are  incomplete  upon  this  point. 

The  following  statement  sliows  the  amount  paid  for  lands  purcli 
from  the  State  from  the  year  1821  to  the  end  of  1894  : — 


Period. 


Amount  recvived. 


i  £ 

1821-1861  ;  3,785,002 

1862-1871  2,359,548 

1872-1881  17,015,358 

1882-1891   13,917,457 

1892-1S94  3,823,437 


Total  received...,  40,900,802 

1,377.415 


LesH  refunds 

Net  amount  received  ...£ 


39,523,387 


This  includes  £18,327,0Sl  paid  on  account  of  conditional  pardi' 
Tli(^  amount  outstanding  on  conditional  purchases  at  tht»  end  of" 
was  .£1.'J,()0S,()'^'<,  making  the  total  amount  paid  an<l  owing  on  all  1* 

sold  £r)3,i:n,4i>:). 

Tlie  area  leased  to  pastoral  tenants  and  others  at  the  end  cl  W 
comprised  1 2r>,.')S7,540  acres  (including  leases  to  miners  under  the  3B* 
Act)  and  was  sulxlivi<lcd  as  follows  : — 


Pantoral  Leases  57»507|391 

Occupation  Licenses 38,904*616 

(onditional  Ix^ases ^?»^^m 

llonichtead  I^ascfl 

Annual  l^^ases     

Other  Leases  

Leases  under  the  Mining  Act 

Total 


i 


UJiAUEXATED  AREA. 
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tavailablo  area  of  the  Colony  is   195,882,150  aeres,  and 
e    area    sold,  44,675,323    aci'ea^   and   the    arett    leased, 
Mjre8»  making  a  total  of  170,262,^*62  ucnfs,  th«re  remainerl 
25,619,288  acres,  representing  the  urea  of  country  neither 
r  leased,  including   roads,    uq4 occupied   resctrves,  and    tnnd 
r  serttlcnient. 
AliKA   AviilLiUttfi   FOB  8kTT1^EMBNT* 
has  of  late  a^niii  been    directed  to  tiie  que«atiun  of  land 
Af<  it  was  rightly  contended  that   the  Lands  Acts  of  1884 
i  failed  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  enonnnus  landed 
hiUids  *»f  a  very  limited  number  nf  proprietors,  hacked 
at  financijil  in.stitutions  of  the  country*     Altlumgb  it  may 
fence  of  the  jiolicy  pursuenl  by  this   elafui  of  lan<iownors 
casef^  it  was  forced  upon  them  by  the  defective  [lalure 
which  failed  to  discriminate  Ijetween  the  very  different 
he  pH<i total ist«  and  the  agricultural  settlers,  it  must  ha\'e 
patent  to  every* body  that  the  rate  at  which  these 
ions    of    thti    public    e«tate    were    being    carrif^d    i»n 
a  very  nhort    period    of  time  to  place  formitlable  difii- 
path  of  healthy  settlement.     The  Acts   mentioned   have 
,  been  BUpersedf^d  by  the  Crown  Lands  Act  nf  1895,  which 
intion  on  the  1st  June.    As  has  already  been  rHowu,  many 
in  land  h'gislation  have  been  eftecteil  by  this  Act  ;  but 
boma  in  mind  that  immediate  remedial  action  can  oidy 
connection  with  that  portion  of  the  Cix*wn  lands  which 
alienated,  or  leivsed  to  Crown  tenant**  for  a  definite 
years.      Leases  granted  under  certnin  conditions,  such  as 
1  to  conditional  leases,  which  carry  with  them  the  right 
t  any  time  during  their  currency,  may  be  considered  to  he 
rm  of  alienation,  as  but  a  ci>mpi.rativf'ly  Hmtiii  portion  nf 
ever  likely  to  return  to  the  public  estate.      Lancb  under 
in  the  Western  I>i\f  snowcrjvered 

T  iaufU  ]ef^<^l^*d  fin-  Inr  leuure^  tis  well 

s  rvi  I  iu  iiUMtUer  ciitegory  of 

Jiicb  p  jptive  claim.     The  ai*ea 

i   by  the   Act  of   1895   is,   thereft>re, 
Micnatcd,  or  for  which   cuntractti  Imvtt 
into,  further  reduced  by  the  exci^ioa   »*f  rtsserves  for 
for  goldfields  and  other  forma  of  mining  entei*prise,  and 
and  other  purposoR,     At  the  c\me  of  1894  there  were 
!..*.j,      1;  ruvt-ed,   for  wbi  '      '  -  ^k   had  iajsued  ; 
t.  the  conditiin  base  not  being 

/  '        '      V  IT    to  purchaije  :  in 

y  <)eyond  tJie  i>cop<» 
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The  areas  under  long  contracts  of  lease,  in  some  coses  with  right  • 
renewal,  which  no  legislation  can  affect  until  the  expii*ation  of  the  fixsi 
{Hiriod  of  their  tonure,  are  given  l>elow  : — 

AcreiL 

Homestead  Leases  for  28  years  9,800,013 

Scrub  Leases  for  21  years,  with  right  of  renewal  for  a  further 

period  of  7  years   177,101 

Snow  Leases  for  7  years,  with  right  of  renewal  for  a  further 

periotl  of  3  years   ]07,S90 

Leases  of  inferior  lands,  etc.,  for  20  years,  with  right  of  re- 
newal for  a  further  periotl  of  8  years JVItSiSiS 

Pastoral  Leases  in  Western  Division  for  28  years  38,980,409 

Mining  Leases    86,118 

Total 49,754,409 

Tho  entire  area  affected  by  existing  contracts  amounts,  therefore,  fc 
107,299,982  acres,  and  these  figures  show  how  greatly  the  extent  o 
territory  to  which  new  legislation  is  immediately  applicable  has  diminished 
(Jf  the  balance,  amounting  to  88,582,168  acres,  a  large  iK)rtion  compri?*' 
reserves  of  vaiious  kinds ;  and  if  allowance  be  made  for  uiountaiuoo: 
and  other  sterile  lands,  it  will  pn)bably  be  found  that  the  area  suitahlc 
for  occuiMitidn  which  th(?  State  has  to  offer  intending  settlers  is  somewhri^ 
about  63,000,000  acres.  A  further  reduction  must  be  made  in  onlerto 
airive  at  the  area  available  for  immediate  occupation,  as  in  the  Central 
Division  a  very  large  area  has  been  renewc<l  for  various  short  periods  in 
accordance  with  the  privilege  granted  under  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of 
1884.  L(»ases  of  the  following  areas  will  expire  and  lieconie  availal'k' 
for  settlement  during  the  years  mentione<l : — 

Year.  Acres.  Year.                                           Acre*. 

18a-»  3,767,145  HMK)  10.444,633 

]S0()  5115,644  1001   46.a\« 

1S1)7  1,226,315                                                      

ISIW  1,:«8,559                                Total 1H..\55,301 

1809  1,216,152 

IiKlucling  tlie  area  which  will  fall  in  during  189i>  (3,767.145  acrvs^,!^ 
total  extent  of  country  open  to  the  imme<liate  iuHuence  of  recent  It^ffU*" 
Tion  is  liiiiited,  therefore,  to  but  little  more  than  48,00t>,00U  art** 
From  a  careful  computation  tho  area  estimated  to  be  iminediatelf 
available  would  appear  to  be  distributed  in  the  following  proportioi* 
within  the  three  great  divisions  of  New  South  Wales  : — 

Acnefw 

f^astern  Division    12,294,757 

Ceiilnil        ,,  ]l,r»47,4S4 

WesU-ru      24,318,ft54 

I  nder  present  conditions  the  Western  Division  is  not 
agrieulturul  settlement,  and  tho  area,  therefoi'e,  left  open  to 
tions  of  the  small  settler  combining  agriculture  with  p—tonJ 
does  not  exceed  *J 4, 000,000  acres,  or  about  one^ighth  of  A> 
New  South  Wales. 


,434  J 

i.ftS4  1 
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be  pfogress  uf  alienation  and  conditional  settlement  by  purchase  and 
I  at  various  puriods  from  1861  to  1884>  and  anjiually  since  tlic  bist- 
tsoued  year,  ia  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Am  AUeiwIixl  for  whtcth 


Arcii  C<^nUitiotiftlt>- 

PurchoMcd.  «tendine  g«od 

on  ^Itt  LK'evDiTter. 


Are&  CoiMllltoftftlly 

Le»Md  oil  aut  DtfC'oiutier, 


1871 
JSS4 


7,14«,579 
S,r.;40,f*04 


24,35^717 


2,2Ha,C)00 
12.87rn392 

16J5S,o8S 
16,554,900 
18,945,579 

17,4Uinti5.i 
17,1>2(X<Wh> 
J9.(MS,0Sr» 

20,115,467 

20,3l«,<5<)o 


1,9011,800 
3,055,200 
4,802.54)*) 
«;,l2b*KK) 
<>,92S,a04 

1  :     •        :   .  1 
I  ■■ 

12.870  J9l 


alnnidy  pointed  out,   the  land  lield  under  oonilitional    lease  is 

Jly  alienated,  seeini^  that  tJie  holder  has  the  right  of  converting 
ae  into  a  freehold  at  any  time  during  it^  currency. 

Effects  op  Land  Legislation, 

1/indjt  specially  referred  to  in  the  following  examination  i»rr  those 

itd  in  rural  holdings  over  1  acre  in  extent,  from  which  the  agricnl- 

and  pastoral    production  of  the  country  is*  obtained,    municiiial 

bein;^'  dealt  with   separately   as  regards  extent  and  revenue  in 

ber  part  of  lids  volume.     In  the  preceding  pages  an  account  has 

given  of  the  old  metho^ls  of  hind  alienation,  and  of  tlie  variouti 

I  of  Parliament  which  now  rt'gulate  the  divisioti  of  the  public  eRtati* 

^g  the  settlers  ;  the  object  of  the  exannnation  which  follows  is  to 

^  what  have  been  the  ellectHof  jwist  and  |>resent  legislation  ujx)n  the 

iment  of  the  territory. 

^»en  the  a;;itjitiun  which  culminate   in  the  framing  of  the  C^rown 
Act  «*f  liH6l  wMs  in  piYigresH,  it  wa»s  cont.endefl  that  the  '>rdei'»* 
i1  tilt  i«  Jm  force  favoured  the  occupation  of  the  country  landn 
chiasea,  and  the  pniicipleA  of  fi'ee  selection  l>efore 
wv  u.  fcri-ed  payinents  were  iutrixluc^d  in  the  new  legisln- 
abject  uf  facilit*iting  the  «ett lenient  of  an  agricttltural 
Itcl    '  ]»^  with  the  grejit  |M\Mt4»nil  tetmnts  of  thi^  Crown, 

for  the  year  1861  nhow  that  nt  the  close  of  that 
n*»w   leirij^hitirMi   had   come  into  fnnt*^  therHJ 
iHof  ruiTil  landii,  ui  whom  17,^54  were  located" 
iilt-ii  dUii  h  i ^  conipri&ing  twenty  cinmtie«,  grouped  around 


«54 
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three  principal  centres — the  metropolis  and  the  county  of  Comberkod, 
the  Hunter  River  Valley,  and  that  portion  of  Uie  central  tableknd  d 
wliicli  ( jniilburiiT  Bathurst,  and  Mudgee  were  the  tirst  tovrna  :  whil^  tJ» 
reiiiainins^  3j521  settlers  were  scattered  oyer  the  pastoral  districts,  Thf 
ligiii^es  showing  the  area  held  by  these  settlers  do  not  disi  i  i 
between  the  land  alienated  and  that  o^?cupied  under  lease  : 
Crown  ;  but  they  show  that  in  the  old  setthxl  di^tncts  thpr^;  wtn' 
some  254,347  acres  under  cultivation — or  an  average  tjf  14  acreft  per 
holding— and  8,622,420  acres  used  for  stock  ;  whilst  in  the  posUifil 
districts  43,22t^  acres  wei-e  cultivated,  and  54,716,463  acres 
occupied  for  grazing  ;  so  that  at  tliat  time  63,536,458  acres, 
seutin;^  about  one-third  of  the  territory  of  the  Colony,  were  all 
the  ticcupation  of  the  settlers. 

In  addition  to  the  clauses  inaeHed  in  the  Act  of  18G1  in  theintercfti 
of  colonists  of  small  means,  certain  provisions  were  retained  ^liidi 
secured  the  interests  accrued  to  the  pastoralists  under  former  lc?.gisUiii 
of  whicli  they  availetl  themselves  to  the  utmost.  By  nieans  of  mw 
Bales  of  country  lands  at  the  upset  price  of  20sv  per  acre,  of 
ditional  selections  of  lot^  not  bid  for  at  auction,  of  put^chases 
virtue  of  improvements,  and  of  the  right  of  pre-emption  to  certniD 
lunder  the  old  Acts  of  Council^  the  accumulation  of  immense 
'was  greatly  facilitated.  The  sales  of  lands  subject  tc»  conditioi 
residence  and  improvements,  though  ostensibly  made  to  foster 
settlement  of  a  numerous  class  of  small  famiei-s,  were  also  availed  orflf 
the  interests  o!  station  owners,  to  whom  the  purchases  were  trari^^*'  r^""^ 
in  great  numbers  iiumediately  upon  completion  of  the  con<i 
residence  and  improvements  required  under  the  Act.  The  evils  irou^.-»p 
from  the  antagonistic  interests  of  these  two  classes  of  settleni  wot 
partly  checked  by  the  amended  law  of  1884,  which  put  a  stop  to  tl» 
wholesale  alieoatiiin  of  land  by  auction,  unconditional  selecticm  »^* 
auction,  and  sales  in  virtue  of  pre-emptive  rights.  The  clause  rrl 
t-o  improvement  purchases  was  also  moditie<l,  and  made  to  apply 
sujall  areas  in  gold-fields  which  might  be  purchased  by  resident  min* 
virtue  of  certain  improvements  ;  and  the  ai'ea  offered  at  auction 
was  restricted  to  a  maximum  of  200,000  acres  yearly  ;  but  eotidll 
settlement  was  favtmred  by  permitting  the  maximum  area  allowed  to 
taken  up  by  free  select<jrs  to  be  considerably  increased,  the 
of  residence  Ijeing  incT-eased  to  five  years  in-stead  of  three,  and 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  fencing  and  improvements  njudcred  nwt* 
stringent. 

These  regulations,  however,  did  not,  in  any  sense,  fulfil  the  e; 
of  the  legislators  in  regard  to  settUng  a  yeomanry  upon  tli 
iiguren  relatiog  to  transfers  of  conditional  purchases  publisii 
will  show  that  when  other  means  of  increasing  the  area  ot  uukn 
estates  failed,  the  tralHc  in  transfers  of  conditionaJlypurchased 
with  increased  areas,  supplied  the  deficiency.     What  eSkx^t  the 


^kgvi  introHucixl  by  the  Land  Act  wbjch  lias  jost  come  into  force     ^^M 
^KhAve  romainH  ti>  be  Been^  but  there  in  little  doubt  thjit  grent  improve*      ^H 
^■mrill  r>e8ult  from  tlic  nnw  systetii.                                                                 ^H 
^^^Brincjpal  i^ement  which  contributed  to  the  aggn>ga.tion  of  great       ^H 
^PKNtaleH  ytam  that  of  auction  Aales  of  country  laud^,  which  were       ^H 
^KtirtKl  in  vast  areiiii  upon  the  application   of  the  nm-holders,  who       ^H 
^tht  thmii  up  i^enorally  at  the  upset  price — at  fiiiit  a  luimmum  of  XI       ^| 
^Eirn%  riiised  in  1H78  to  £1  58.  per  acre.                                                               ^M 
^Btr  f    '                    '         ^>f   the  different  methods  by  which  landi^  huvis       ^H 
^Bl  m!i                                  ut  for  the  present  state  of  rural  HetllenienL       ^H 
B'                4  ti)i'  uuctiiitL  sales  of  country  lunda  from  tbo  yejir  1862  to      ^H 

M^-T             i *e  are  given  hereunder : —                                                                  ^H 

1^ 

Tt>tal  Ansa. 

JimaanittaJimA. 

Hl8^ 

■  tl^S 

■  1864 

■  187? 

HlMl 

■  mil 

No. 

532 

765 

542 

1,289 

801 

806 

729 

1,236 

797 

1.034 

697 

2.274 

4,Ofi4 

6,^)58 

«,040 

S.HSO 

4,.i64 

2,012 

2,082 

2,691 

2,474 

226 

397 

51 

793 

1,124 

1.781 

482 

686 

703 

§96 

1,019 

690 

acres. 

29,729 

15,392 

31,393 

03.303 

e5J99 

70.701 

50,636 

93,428 

51,722 

49,303 

61,073 

274,581 

580,753 

978,377 

1,685,650 

1,829,613 

8»U,049 

353,372 

:446,079 

523  JU7 

503,547 

25,S'26 

38.215 

1,654 

58,088 

103,748 

IQiKVIH 

18,430 

6(5JCO 

44,34S 

80,062 

9l,9tU 

1             42,973 

£ 

33,208 
18,163 
:{5,549 
71,532 
08.197 
76.432 
52,li9 
06.364 
54,010 
60,270 
-'<  -05 

HI 

992,786 
IJ07,W8 
1.838,457      I 
1,071,486 

417,557 

410,523 

61(3,309 

630,494 

41,268 

72,412 

5.513 

100,627 

158,747 

'23U/i94 

42,M89 

113.795 

'             89,139 

1            l4S.no 

175,115 

86,125 

2                    ^H 
1                          ^1 

0             ^M 

1     2    7        ^^M 

0    9        ^^H 

1     1     4        ^^H 

1    0    7        ^^M 
1     0    H              ^M 

1   0  n         ^M 

1          5              ^M 

I     0    3              ^B 

1    0    6             ^M 

i  0             ^M 

1         3             ^1 

0  ^1 

1        ID             ^M 

5    4             ^M 
1    4                  ^M 

^M 

1     5    0              ^M 
1           2              ^M 
17  11             ^M 
3    5  10              ^M 
1          8             ^H 

1  7             ^1 

2  6    2             ^M 
2    6    3             ^B 
1  14    5             ^B 

1  s         ^B 

1  17                  ^M 

1  IS   I          ^B 
0   1          ^B 

(?l,3»4                 9.191.353 

10^478,768 

^M 

^^^^J 

6?fi 
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These  figures  show  that  the  struggle  between  selector  and  iqi 
did  not  begin  in  earnest  until  about  the  year  1873,  when  the  effe 
the  legislation  of  1861  were  felt  in  an  acute  form  ;  but  during  tl 
years  that  followed,  this  process  of  defence  was  applied  in  a  wbc 
manner  by  the  pastoral  tenants  to  save  their  possessions  from  eoci 
ment  through  the  operations  of  the  selectors.  The  system  was  mo 
by  the  legislation  of  1884,  the  object  of  auction  sales  of  ctiontiy 
now  being  to  obtain  revenue  by  the  sale  of  select  parcels  of  land 
higher  average  price  and  in  much  smaller  average  areas.  Since  the 
mentioned,  this  system  of  alienation  has  ceased  to  be  of  ase  in 
solidating  large  ))astoral  estates. 

Among  other  means  offered  for  the  unconditional  purchase  of  C 
lands,  that  of  selection  at  the  upset  price  of  lots  not  bid  for  at  au 
also  disappeared  with  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1884.  The  folio 
table  shows  the  results  of  this  system  of  purchase  during  the  p 
1862  to  1883,  when  it  was  in  operation : — 


Year. 


1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
18G7 
18<W 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 


Lots. 

No. 
477 

362 

248 

251 

;j.32 

270 

283 

545 

367 

:mo 

929 
1,272 


Total  Area 
selected. 


Year. 


Lots. 


I 


Total  Af 
ickctd 


acres. 
22,347 

17,384 

12,388 

12,582 

16,413 

15,803 

18,589 

39,085 

23,375 

23,700 

83,733 

101,587 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


No. 
1.112 

1,343 

1,126 

1,364 

893 

182 
1,605 
2.240    , 

200 


96.89 
10].n 

15S,8J 
122,81 

39.4 
338.Si 
3SMi 

3IJi 


Total 15,750 


I.7IUB 


■I 


■^ 


From  a  comparison  of  the  above  fibres  with  thos 
l)rpceding  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  yean  1881 
form  of  unconditional  purchase  was  largely  availed  of  to 

tlirect  purchHR*»s  at  auction. 


^y          ALIENATIONS   BY   PRE-EMPTION. 

^^B 

B  ItimU  ckimecl 

in  virtue  of  a  pre4?niptive  right,  a  fonn  of  aliena-         ^M 

Brhich    wiu^   nisc*    rtbolislifd   by   the   Crown   Lands 

Act  of  1684,         ■ 

BtliP  foUuwing  c|Uotfi  to  the  avpji^  liouglit  in  the  interevits  of  the          ^| 

^bts:— 

■ 

^p  i  ^^ 

TotAl  Anni  •uld.   |           ^.  n 

u^ 

ToM  htm  mM.            H 

No. 

acroi. 

No. 

n(^re;f,                   ^| 

117 

,^619 

1874 

^H 

217 

58,ai2 

1875 

^H 

47 

I3J28 

187tt 

"tbo* 

^^^^^H 

7'* 

23,459 

1877 

367 

81,193           ^^H 

76 

25,616 

1878 

15 

4.063           ^^H 

iwrr 

78 

»0,039                  1879         f          25 

N.033           ^^B 

HJ«H 

139 

52/26(>         •         I8*k)         ,           30 

^^B 

1861* 

18 

7.617 

1881 

35 

^^Bl 

1870 

9 

3,718 

1882 

29 

^^B 

1871 

21 

8,023 

1883 

23 

2,:i:t8         ^™ 

1872 
3 

0 

3.379 
t,4SS 

1 

^^^ii 

4 

Total 

2,114 

560,S25                   H 

exajiiination  oj 

the  figures  in  the  t-tibles  just  give 

n  3how8  that           H 

tlie  ti^a  years 

from  1873  to  1882  the  area  alieiuitf 

d  principally           H 

lit?  objtH?t  of  c 

consolidating  pHst4»ral  properties,  anc 

[  of  securing           ^M 

kgalnst  the  operations   of   conditionul    purchasers, 

amountini  to           ^M 

,082  iwres^  man 

le  up  a.H  follows  ; — 

1 

fir  AuoUon  SAtM 
iCwmiiy  Lots ) 

UnooiiilitioTwUlj 

•Mid  l.v 
Sklertlciii. 

Improved  Lot4  J        ^^^^  y^ 

ToUL                      ^^ 

ACI'«K. 

lieres,                acres. 

acre«. 

^B 

274.A81 

101,587                10,.W 

1,488 

388,24:1             H 

5H0,753 

m.STiO               20,540 

700,149             H 

n78.377 

lOlwlS                49.8*52 



1,129,947              ■ 

l,G85,650 

9.', 081     j           HG,(MI9 

189,864 

2,(157,004              ■ 

l,82'J.tJl3 

1. 5^,844     1          159.8^l>i 

81,193 

2.229,498              ■ 

S6HM9 

1-22.»12 

224,  H4 1 

4.063 

M!12.76d              ■ 

85S,3:2 

•  t*... <....« 

121,0)62 

6,033 

■ 

34«,fS79 

:I9.406 

237»04fi 

6.912 

^';u,.r»4,i           ^H 

*V23,(m7 

3*2H/2(K^ 

474,Of>y 

7»46l 

1.3:^,420              H 

r»(«.:.47 

3r>3,01»3 

160,031  ; 

r»,l83 

1,026,8:4        ^^H 

..      7.U37.278 

1,400,196 

• 

l,549»6H 

301.907 

liJ89,082      ^^M 

...>,. a^jidfttion  < 

of  pastoral  estates  did  not  suffer  a 

serious  cheek         ^M 

1                   rts  of  t 

he  Act  of  1861,  above  cited,  ceased 

to  operate,  a»          ^M 

^^^^conditi 

onal  purchases  supplieti  fresh  means  h 

ythe  gradual          ^M 

HHHBi  very  h 

vrge  tiumber  of  selections,  principally 

ill  the  Central         ^B 

HIiBBRlivisio] 

m. 

1 
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A  comparison  of  the  area  dealt  with  in  the  following  table  shows  ho' 
fast  the  original  conditional  purchasers  of  Crown  lands  are  dispoasessiii 
themselves  of  their  holdings,  whilst  the  area  selected  does  not  exhibit 
tendency  to  increase  at  anything  like  the  same  rate.  An  examination  ( 
the  table  reveals  the  fact  that  since  1882  only,  there  have  been  26,599,81 
acres  of  conditional  purchases  transferred  as  against  14,649,037  acre 
applied  for — a  difference  of  11,950,776  acres,  which  have  gone  to  increaa 
the  large  estates,  distinctly  to  the  detriment  of  healthy  settlement 


Voaf 

Selections. 

Trmnsfarv. 

I  ear. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

Number. 

Acreme. 

1882 

14,607 

2,392,220 

8,665 

2,134,319 

1883 

10,725 

1,621,948 

6,213 

1,508,583 

1884 

10,657 

1,453,937 

6,017 

1,525,456 

1885 

5,372 

1,114,871 

9,079 

2.286.730 

1886 

6,061 

954,560 

7,164 

1,661,877 

1887 

4,478 

723,151 

7,440 

2,1S9.4» 

1888 

5,364 

862,716 

10,469 

3,096,051 

1889 

4,686 

740,964 

10,741 

2,327,5€2 

1890 

8,526 

1,713,577 

13.492 

1,863,50S 

1891 

6,149 

1,306,534 

16,727 

2,333,80S 

1892 

4,396 

816,399  . 

14,017 

2,060,130 

1893 

3,393 

533,805 

12,581 

1,825,097 

1894 

2,617 

414,355 

11,235 

1,617.363 

Total 

87,031 

14,649,037 

133,830 

26,599,813 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  proportion  of  these  tnnAfi 
was  made  byway  of  mortgage  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  possible  toaaceritf* 
the  area  absolutely  transferred  by  the  original  selectors.  But  if  to  tl* 
area  parted  with  by  its  owners  since  1882  be  added  the  extent  of  W 
transferred  during  the  previous  twenty  years,  the  fact  that  20,310,^ | 
acres  out  of  the  total  area  alienated  are  now  contained  in  656  holding 
giving  to  each  one  an  average  domain  of  30,962  acres,  is  easily  acconnw 
for.  The  number  of  holdings,  however,  does  not  represent  the  numbB 
of  owners  interested,  as  in  not  a  few  cases  thes^  l&rge  estates  are  ^ 
in  partnership  by  three  or  four  persons,  or  by  companies  and  finaxMii 
corporations. 


A\*£RAGE  AURA    OF   BURAL    HOLDINGS, 


^5<> 


Bt'RAL   SriTLEUKKTS. HOLDtHaS* 

fin<l  held   l>y  tlie  tenants  of  tho  Crown,  there  wert',  in 
59*020  lioldings  of  1  acre  and  upwank  in  extent.     Six- 
jroar^  prerloualy  auch  holilings  numljered  37,887.     The  incrt^nac 
[ilM*r  amounted  to  56  per  ctmt.,  while  the  area  comprised  in  thi* 
(igs  advanced  fi*oin  21,171,596  to  41,736,073  acres,  or  94  per  cent. 
L%'«tragi*  iirtMi  of  alienat<?d  hoUlings  gnidnally  rose  from  315  acroB 
76  to  770  acres  in  1883  ;  between   1884  and  1892  this  average 
V  Httin,  while  in  1893  the  ligrn-e^  took  a  do^wnward  move- 
to  7D7  »tcrc«  in  1K95.     This  decline  in  the  average  area  in 
M  the  uicrease  in  the  number  of  8uiall  holdings^  the  advanei*  in 
speot  dnririg  the  last  tlif^ee  years  being  as  great  aa  Ihat  mivdc 
~'  iH  ««even  years.     The  following  table  gives  the  average 

^y  ,.  1876:— 


UMatoh. 

Av««M«>U«of 
HoIdLuy. 

Y«»r«fid«xl 

Av«nME«  sito  of 
Holding. 

1 

acres. 

acre«. 

^  1S76 

315 

1886 

778 

■  1$77 

459 

1887 

780 

^■'1878 

482 

188S 

778 

^^ft-IS7d 

667 

1889 

7»5 

^Kl8S0 

569 

1890 

7«7 

^■lasi 

691 

1891 

780 

^^Bl682 

763 

189S 

TW 

^^|u88d 

770 

H»3 

780 

^^Bis&i 

770 

1894 

748 

^^1885 

762 

1895 

707 

^  iocrofusa  shown  between  the  first  and  last  years  of  the  above  series 

1  acres,  m  that  the  average  extent  of  holdings  is  now  more  thaji 

( large  «a  in  1870,     This  is  attributable  mainly  to  the  large  area 

t4j  the  lar-^  s  by  private   purchase,  and,  during  the 

rtion  of  th<j    ,  o   the  acquisitions  by  auction  bale  and 

aent  purchabu,  the  induenoe  of  which  has  not  been  so  marked 

11884, 

npuring  the  existing  rural  holdings  of  various  sixes  with   tlioae 
i -^80,  it  will  be  found  that   estates  under  16  acres  in  extent 
1  147  pm*  cent,,  while  those  from  16  to  200  acres  in  e-xtent 
r«n«:cMJ  oriV     ''^  :    r  cent     Between  201   and  400  acres  in  area 
Br  of  b  I0W8  an  increase  of  34  per  cent. :  those  from 

l^vcreb  Lit  i»use*l  52  per  cent.  ;  from  1,001  to  2^000 

ifwut  *,  i  1  to  10,000  acres.  111  ]>er  cent.  ;  while 

t!Ltyut  of  kuliim^d;,  Uiose  froui  10,001  acres  upwards,  the 
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increase  in  number  has  been  100  per  cent,  during  the  fifteen  yi 
The  subjoined  table  shows  the  number  of  holdings  in  different  daw 
various  terms  of  tlie  period  named  : — 


Area. 


Year  ended  Slet  March. 


1880. 


18S5.      I      18M. 


1B05. 


No. 

Under  16  acres 4,974 

16  to  200  acres 21,302 

201  to  400  acres    6,199 

401  to  1,000  acres 4,964 


I 


1,001  to  2,000  acres  .. 
2,001  to  10,000  acres 
10,001  and  upwards.. 


Total 


1,212 
940 
327 


No. 

No. 

Xo. 

5,409 

7,290 

12,301 

20,998 

22,04S 

25.707 

6,363 

6,774 

8,299 

6.497 

6,849 

7.569 

1,886 

2,191 

2,475 

1,413 

3,910 

2,013 

513 

658 

656 

39,918  I  43,079     49,720  '  59.020 


The  holdings  under  IG  acres  in  extent  are,  generally  siieaking,  in( 
vicinity  of  towns,  and  consist  mainly  of  gardens  or  orchards,  and  t 
incrojisc  of  147  per  cent,  is  what  would  naturally  be  exiK'Cted  fa 
the  ^owin^  demand  for  their  produce  by  a  lar«(e  urbiin  popaJit* 
The  least  satisfactory  feature  in  the  table  is  the  fact  that  the  ncinl 
of  holdings  of  moderate  size  does  not  greatly  increase.  In  ISl'O  t 
holdings  having  an  area  from  16  to  400  acres  numbered  1*7,501.  wfc 
in  1895  they  numbered  34,00G,  showing  an  advance  of  only  24  | 
cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  holdings  have  increased  ■ 
remarkable  degree-  in  April,  1895,  there  were  12,7L'i  holdings  of  4< 
acres  and  upwards  in  rxtent  compared  with  7,443  in  1880,  or  an  infl« 
of  70  ])er  cent  in  number  during  that  short  period.  The  area  of  U 
ings,  as  r(?turned  by  occupiers,  in  every  fifth  year  since  1880,  is  J* 
below  : — 

Year  cndcNl  :UHt  Manh.  '  Tot&l  Area  of  Holdings. 

acres. 

IHsii  22,721,603 

1S85  -       32,843,817 

1890  37,4g7«8M.. 

1805  1       il. 

I 
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area  of  unenclosed  Iniid  In  1870  amounted  to  one-third  of  the 

exttnit  of  the  holdings  ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  1895  the  pi*o- 

>n   had   fallen  to    une-t \v en tv- third,  the    iirea  unenclosed  til  that 

being  only  1,802,81*1   ucrea  out  of  a  total  of   41,736,073    acres 

ll«b       Thin    result  is  due  partly  to  the  operation   of    legislation, 

Artly  to  thn  saving  of  labour  which  fencing  enables  occupiers  to 


M  ETROPOLITAN    DlSTRH  T. 

the  purpotie  tif  an  examination  of   the  statiatics  showing  the 

[il    jjtHte    of    the    settlement    of  alienated   land    in   Now   South 

it  will    \m  better  to   extttnd    the    inquiry  succe«.sively    to    ihe 

Ls  parts  of  the  Colony,  as  far  as  po8KibU%  in  tlm  onler  in  which 

v^eif*  op<n>rd   u]>»  following  thrt  Uiwri'li  ot'  coloni/aiitiu,  in  each  of 

)ur  zonrw  of  scttlcnir'nt  into   which  tlie  country  may  h*r  said  to  bf* 

ftphioally  divided,  viz.»  the  coaist,  th**  tsibl^lnnd,  the  western  slope 

< treat  l>ividing   Hango,  anil  the  we*stern   plains.      Each  zone, 

its  own  ftpecial  character,  oflerN  to  the  settler  dilforent  natural 

according  to   its  eliuuaic  conditions,     Froceoding  from    the 

oXih   nH   a  centre,   settlement  exten<le<i    first    along    the    ei^iast, 

f  Uie  central  and  more  reatlily  accenMible  parts  of  the  tableland, 

|fing  aft^Twanls  the  course  of  the  great  inhmd  rivers  towanls  the 

?i7i  and  vvr^Fitern  |kfirta  of  the  Colony  ;  th(*nc<'  to  the  ijrcat  plains  of 

Lspreadin;!  sl<iwly  across  the  Kiver  Darling  to  the  c<mtinc«  of 

Dry*    Nature  assinted  by  legislation  coi*tributcd  to  the  shaping 

put  into  liH  present  form— the  tmtural  course  of  events,  how- 

at    times  int*^JTupteil    by  sudden    rushes  of  popuktion  to 

I  scattered  over  tlie  Kurface  of  tlie  country,  oven  to  it«  remotejit 

^l  |>&rt  of  the  county  of  Cumberland  which  embraces  the  area 

metrojK>li8  and  it«  sulnirbB  is  outiiidcj  the  limits  of  thin  f»3c«mina- 

\t  is  not  intimded  to  inquii**}  into  the  present  condition  of  urban 

lient  ;    but    it   mny    be   stated,    nevertheless,  that   as  reganls  the 

poion   nnA   tlie  distribution   of  landed    pi'operty  iti   the  city  and 

V   there   is   now   little  difference   between    this   and 

iindties.     The  figures  given  below  refer  only  to  ruiiil 

i)t   in   the   remaining   portion  of   this  county,   where  the  first 

^  to  colonic*?  w'€i^  made.     It  will  be  seen  from  the  following 

^V'hidi   these  holdirf;^^H  are  distributed  int*>  series  of    various 

lht?n*  are  four  distinct  classes  of  holders  of  alienated  land  :  — 

I'bo  i>ccupy   their   own   freeholds  ■    (2)    persons   occupying 

" "  *^  *  *  *^^v^  *he  freeholders;  (3)  owners  of  land  who 

|l  rs  lands   which  tliey  work   in  addition 

*     per^na  who,  in  addition  to  their 
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freehold,  rent  from  the  Crown  areas  which  are  generally  devoted  t 

depasturing  of  stock  : — 


of  tha 

County  of  Cmnherljuicl. 


HoIdIii|{!i  conditSiif  of— 


a 


Aj-mof  HiMim 


I 


I 


MclnipoUtui    . . . . 

Rydc   ,.-.... 

P&rrmnuttiL  ....... 

UvftrpooL  .   , 

Coniden  (jmH  qf)    

CampbcUtowii , 

Wollon(jron{c  (j*art  of). , 

Wiiidior  {part  of)  

Penrith  {jiart  iff) 


Total 


No, 

aso 

66 
307 

47 
508 


I 
610  I 


1,010 
143 
ITS 
272 

40 
113 

20 
165 
S44 


Ho. 

07 

32 
b-2  I 
45  i 
24 
S4 
4  , 
52  ' 
60 


Ko. 


5,064      2.101  I      376  | 


^%m  ss,4is 

»0t  >  21,SS7 

1,10S  34,307 

M13  ,  33,flaO 

laO  16^156 


AflK 

ia,ivs 


355       S&,S3S  I     90.09 

I 
72         B375  '       7,144  j 

725  I     37,536  j     14.7U  [ 

OflO  I     52,678  I 

I . 


7.654      255,147  i   190,578  I  ' 


Thus,  ill  this  part  of  New  South  Wales,  outside  towns  and  p 
suburban  areas,  44r),725  acres  are  alienated  in  holdings  over  1  mo 
<?xteiit,  representing  44  ptT  cent,  of  the  total  area,  which  is  compul 
1,000,720  acH's.  Of  the  alienated  land,  255,147  acres,  or  57*2  pen 
are  in  llit*  occupancy  of  the  owners  of  the  land  ;  whilst  190,578  ma 
428  p«*r  cent.,  are  leased  to  tenant  occupiers.  Tliere  are  5,084  pe 
occupyin<^  tlu'ir  own  freeholds,  2,191  tenants,  376  pentons  who 
own  and  n?nt  ]K)rtions  of  their  holdings,  and  3  holders  of  frc<fhoU 
Crown  lands  attiiclied.  The  area  of  alienated  land  enclosed  in  tU 
trict  is  382,025  acres;  and  unenclosed,  03.700  acres.  The  ara*  i 
cultivation  is  42,917  acres.  Occupiers  working  their  own  land  odl 
31,079  acn*s  ;  and  occupiers  of  private  rented  land,  11,838  aamk 

Fn>ni  the  number  of  rural  landliolders  in  the  district  it  ii  d 
seen  that  ihe  avem^^e  area  held  by  each  cannot  be  very  Iwrga 
Police   DiHtriet  of  Camden  it  reaches  280  acres  ;  in  Wo" 
District,  181  acres;  in  Campbelltown,  129:  and  in  ! 
In  WindKor  and  in  Liverpool  the  average  is  72  ftad 
in   Parramatta,   47  ;  while  for  Ryde  it  is  only  26,  ibA 
pc»litan  Police  I)istrict  only  16.    llie  avenge  anftlhr  <> 
is  only  58  acres  per  holding. 
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lioldings  in  this  division  may  be  claaaified  aa  follows  i^ — 


dl  floidltijE*. 


Holdlngi. 


Atm  of  Hotdlng*. 


Tot»L 


PfO|.ioi'uon 

Toul  Area 
of  Diftrict. 


Aha  under  CtiJtl\'«iiocL, 


ToUL 


PnifportiiiQ 


,000ttcn«. 


rsnd  Qpwjirdfl 


No. 
5,02$ 

126 
66 


aorea. 
182,558 

i§o,6ig 

135,660 


percent. 
10-63 
40*96 
18*00 
30-43 


Acres,        per  cent* 


16,152 

22.974 

2,295 

1,406 


34 '44 

12-58 

2-85 

1-20 


»are  21  lessees  of  Crown  lands  occupying  an  ai-ea  of  24,718  acres, 
!ita  hiding  held  under  conditional  kaae  and  23,846  acn^s  undrr 
»rni»  of  tenure.  The  area  enclosed  is  4,802  acres,  mid  unenclosed 
acres  ;  and  there  are  under  cultivation  520  iicn'S,  principal ly  ut 
wkeshury  Ajaj-ricultural  Colh»;Lre  and  the  Pitt  Town  Labour  Settle- 
l^hr'   \-:i}Mr'  of  iiuprovenienta  on  Crown   lands  in  thi^  district  ia 

>      ^  of  alienated  and  Crown   lands  in  the  Cumberland 

are  thus  tlistributed  : — AgricultunsU,  3^544  ;  graders^  1,027  ; 
farm«TM,  529  ;  agriculturiste  and  grayaers,  063  ;  agriculturists  and 
^mera,    268  ;    grasnera  and   dairy   fanners,    66 ;    a^iLulturiste, 
^  and  dairy  famiens,    101  ;    others^ — residential,  carriers,  eta — 
tdtaj*  7,672.     In   this  classiti cation  no  occupier  is  counted  more 
;  but   it  will    be   seen    that,  taking  each   industry,  therp  arc 
uUiiri^ts,    1,857  grazior*,  and  IKU  daily  fannora.     The  totiil 
ienated   lanil   and    Crown    hinds   CMX^upied  is   470,443  acres, 
the  area  cultivated — ^43.437  d,crvH — it  will  he  seen  that  the 
lor  gnwdng   and  dairying   and   other   purpo«tes  is  427,006 

I  tiol^  mtvsk  of  the  district  being  1,006,720  acres,  the  area  remaining 
and  unoccupied   woulci  ap|>ear  to  be  536,277  acres.     The 
rv^aniing  alienation  gi^nrn  above  do  not,  however,  include  hold- 
in  J,  ^    I    .^ivt\   Rpd   as   thi«   division    includas   the   metropolitan 
noe  of  rather  more  than  200,000  acres  muat  be  made 
I  fhnt  fhf    irtual  area  of  Crown  lands  unoccupied  is 
!  :  Hill      ,  ,,      mcludbg  much  that  is  of  no  practical 
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Hunter  and  Hawkesbury  Valleys. 

From  the  county  of  Cumberland  colonization  advanced  westward, 
the  alluvial  lands  of  the  Hawkesbury  and  Nepean  valleys  were  ra] 
occupied  and  covered  witli  pro8i>erou8  farms.  Tlio  progress  of  m 
nient  was  then  d(^flected  to  the  nortliward  by  the  high  range  of  mb 
mountains  in  the  west  wliich  was  so  long  a  banier  to  the  advance  d 
settler  in  that  direction.  The  lower  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  i 
Hunter,  al)ounding  with  natural  resources,  mineral  as  well  as  agricalti 
soon  attracted  colonists,  and  at  the  present  time  more  population  is 
centrated  in  this  district  than  in  any  other  part  of  New  South  Vi 
outside  the  metroi)olitan  area.  The  following  table  indicat€S 
actual  stiitc  of  rural  settlement  in  the  district  comprising  the  Hu] 
and  Hawkesbury  Valleys  :  — 


Holdin;^  consisting;  of- 


Counties. 


■ 

t    i 

;  i 

? 

1    .3 

•3 

» 

JS 

a 

i 

> 
X 

Ut 

t^ 

it  "I 


IS 


i«5 


:#=• '  i1 


^u 


£t2\  I 


gJ 


Area  of  HoMin^i. 

\ 


Total  iProehoId.  Rcntvd.    Toi 


I 


Diirhaiii    

lIlUlttT 

NorthumlK'rIaiul 
Cook 


No. 
IHl 

777 


No. 

(Ml) 

5.3 

i.o:.4  : 


No.    ! 
lao  : 

20 
'247  1 
W2  . 


No. 


No. 

:te  I    !»42 ! 
•;>{   2,^71 . 


■en 

110.S:f7  i:<.099  VS. 
3r»2,i<.'i*l  174.«Ci  Sff. 
13I.:rf>2      36.3ltf      Mi 


Total  . 


a.or. 


1,054 


4!<»  . 


340     .VN4ti  1.212,405    37^.238    \M 


Tliis  division  contains  a  totul  area  of  5,310,080  acres,  of  wk 
1, 5 90,0 3 .S  acres,  or  iO-D.")  percent.,  are  alienated  among  5,846  111 
holders,  so  that  the  average  ai^ea  of  holdings  in  this  jiart  of  1 
Colony  is  '11*1  acn»s.  Of  the  area  thus  alienateil,  1.212.405  ad 
or  li\l  ]MT  cont.,  aro  in  the  occupancy  of  the  owners  of  the  land;  I 
.*}7S.22.S  acres,  or  2,*^S  |>er  cent.,  are  owupied  by  private  tenants.  Inl 
fanning  (rounties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  the  ]troportionof  h 
held  by  treelioMei*s  is  considerable,  amoiuiting  to  74 -Gi^  |K*r  cvnt.  oil 
total  area  alienated  in  both  counties,  and  to  GO'Cl  per  cent,  of  theli 
area  alienated  in  the  wh<>le  division.  It  will  Iw  seen  on  refereim  l9^ 
table  that  the  proportion  of  land  held  by  tenant  occupiers  is  HMdlil 
pai*ed  with  the  total  alienated  area,  only  2.3*8  per  cent,  being  iHMftI 
of  which  OM)  and  10*9  per  cent,  are  in  Durham  and  Xorthndh^ 
res])ectively,  while  the  rented  portions  of  Hunter  and  Ooak 
only  amount  to  *3*.3  per  cent.  The  total  number  of 
at  r\S4ri  for  the  whole  district ;  of  these,  3,057 
fiveholds,  1,954  arc  tenants,  489  rent  various  aiieMilii 
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land,  ttnd  346  ac<?upy,  together  with  their  fr-eeholds,  a  certain  area  of 
rn  Itinds  on  IniiEti.  The  avetuge  area  of  hoKliiigs  in  this  district  ib 
llU!rt%  with  a  minimum  of  147  acres  in  the  county  of  Cook,  and  a 
imnm  of  649  acres  in  that  of  Hunter,  Durham  comes  next  with  477 
\  per  holding  ;  and  the  arirn  is  much  lower  in  North umherland,  which 
11  average  of  184  acres  l>er  holding.  The  area  nf  alienated  land 
»ci  is  1 1 429,87 4  acrt?8  ;  and  unonehjsixl,  160,759  acres.  There  are 
il  acres  under  cuitivation — 3.%75G  acres  of  land  occupied  hy  the 
Land  20,225  acres  of  private  rented  land.  The  claHsiticfitiou  of 
'tigs  in  this  division  will  he  found  l>elow.  The  avenige  area  of 
f  6stiit4*s  in  the  hist  tseries  is  19,110  acres  : — 


1 

UoUliui^ 

AreaolHoldiuK*. 

Ar«ft  under  Caltivftildfi. 

^^MOVHotdUiK*. 

T<SfUI. 

Proportion 
otlMfUlcl. 

ToUl. 

Proportion 
to  AruAO( 

^■0  acres  and  upwards 

No. 

l,i»74 

3,241 

377 

240 

14 

acres. 
22,8.^1 
3SKI.HSS 
2:i7,6H4 
671.672 
287,534 

per  cent. 

1*44 

24 '57 

14-94 

42-23 

1      1682 

acres, 
9,806 

40,510 

5,8K8 

3,446 

331 

per  cent 

4291 

10-36 

248 

051 

po  tLTfJi  of  Cniwn  hinds  occupied  in  this  district  is  275,401  acreSf 

hy  371   lesHoes,  IHG  df  whom  have  also  alienated  land.     Of  tliis 

112,943  aei'e^  are  held  under  conditional  lett.se,  and  162^458  acres 

other  foniiH  nf  lea«e.     The  are^i  enclosfd  is  170^506  acrew;  mul 

closed,  104,895  uerea.    Only  49  acres  of  Cn»wn  lands  are  cultivated, 

iy   in   tlie   county  of   Durham.      The   value  of   improvements  in 

at  £37,490,  or  an  average  of  alK>ut  28.  9d.  per  acre  occuined. 

(icou|>iers  of  jilienatetl  and  Crown  lands  in  the  district  of  the 

MLnd   Hawkesbury  V*allcy8  are  distributee!  an  follow  : — AgricuU 

1,607;   griizieiT^  815;  dairy  farmerK,    199;   agricultunRts  Jind 

f  T04  ;  agnculturist^s  and  tloiry  fannei^,  790  ;  graziers  and  dairy 

_f26*i ;  agriculturists,  graziers,  and  dairy  farmers,  9G6  :  others — 

mial,  mincrn,  carriers,  etc* ^ — ^627;  total,  5,871. 

in  each   induntry,  there  are,  theivfore,  4,007    iigriculturists, 

KiierH,  and  2,21^  dairy  fanners.     The  area  of  alienated  land  in 

ti#vt!r  1  acn*  in  extent  and  of  Cii>wn  lands    in  occupation  is 

534   aer^\s  ;  and  deducting  from  this  the  area  cultivated^ 60,030 

-^Uien?  remains  nn  area  of  1,806,004  acres  used  for  grazing  and 

TIm>  Ujtal  an»a  of  the  district  embraced  in  this  division  bei 

',    there    remain    unrilienate<l    and    uncKJCupicil    aliout 

f  (Jn*wii  lamis,  making  allowance  for 
inciudod  in  Ui«  tigure*  given  above. 
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South  Coast  District. 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  the  present  century  colonization  t 
southerly  direction  from  the  metropolis,  and  settlement  extended  f 
along  the  lower  ^-alleys  of  the  rivers  of  the  South  Coast,  where  th 
lands  were  alienated  in  grants  of  large  areas  to  a  few  families, 
on,  however,  the  nature  of  the  country  and  a  more  intelligent  app 
sion  of  the  principles  which  should  guide  colonization  brought  aba 
subdivision  of  tliese  large  estates  into  numerous  and  compara 
small  holdings,  which  are  at  present  cultivated  by  a  fairly  proq 
tenantry.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  county  of  Camden. 
average  area  of  estates  in  Auckland  find  Dampier,  owing  to  their  dis 
from  the  metropolis,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  mountainous  charac 
a  considerable  ]>ortion  of  the  land  within  their  boundaries,  reache 
iind  402  aci-es  resjjectively ;  but  as  the  metropolis  is  approache 
average  arc^a  of  the  holdings  decreases  to  253  acres  in  St.  Vinceni 
181  iicres  in  Camden,  the  average  for  the  whole  district  being  243 
per  holding. 

In  the  South  Coast  district  alienated  rural  lands  are  occupied  i 
manner  illustrated  in  the  following  table  : — 


Iloldiiij;!!  coiiaistinK  of- 


.\rM  ii  HoUtafi 


Counties. 


Total.      FKchohL  Basted 


('ainden  . . . , 
St.  Viiiceiit 
Ihuiipiur  — 
Aucklari'l    . 


No. 

No.    ; 

No. 

-Na 

No.     : 

M-K*. 

aow. 

l,;VrJ 
31tf 

l.»20 

75 

istl 

44U 
42 

03 
14t» 
4C 
07 

3,4311 
1.3:{7 

b75  ' 

379,411 
243.013 

i7i»,2S3 

W.1T5 
31.390 

«i.2f: 

Totul 


3.110      1,;»17 


64^4     l,063,sa*.     427,312  1 


The  art'a  of  alienated  land  is  shown  to  lie  1,491,207  acres,  or 
l»c.*r  ct'ut.  of  tlif  total  area — 5,205,120  acres — of  this  portion  fl 
Colony;  the  <'xtent  of  land  occupied  by  the  proprietors  tkca 
being  l,0().'J,8y5  acre.s,  or  7\\^  percent.;  and  of  that  leased  l»  4 
iKcupiors,  427,312  acres,  or  2S-7  per  cent  of  the  area  alienated.  ' 
ai-e  altogrtluT  iii  thew  counties  3,110  occupiers  of  their  own  faa 
1,917  t(MiantN,  743  ])er^ons  occupying  lK)th  their  own  and  kwiAl 
and  3.") 4  occupiei*s  of  freehold  with  Crown  lands  attached  a  tj 
G,12 1  occii]>it.*rs.  The  ai*ea  of  alienated  land  enclosed  is  l^SS^I 
leaving  167, *>24  aoros  uufiicloseil.  Tlie  area  underi 
acH's,  of  whirh  2^,427  ;icres  ivpresent  land  oooupiedfe^^ 
and  IG.GvSl  acivs  land  held  uuiler  private  tenanoj. 
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Uding^iii  thb  division  may  \w  classifi^  as  under.     The  average 
arge  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  15,133  acres  :■ — 


Alienated 
Holdings. 

Arwotrioldinfi:*, 

Are*  tiadur  Collivatioo. 

Adtnga. 

Total. 

Propoftkjn 
to  TtHAl  An* 
of  Dbtrtct. 

Y^HitL 

Proportloti  to 

1,526 
3,777 

7 

1 

mm.       percent. 
12,999          088 

567,570         3506 

370,893    (     24 '57 

433,809         29-09 

105,931           710 

1 

\ 

acres. 

2,144 

23,757 

7,384 
4,219 

607 

i 

16'49 

5-Od 



Srw........  ,.. 

I>cn»   

nd  apwards 

1-99 
0'9T 

***"*■"' 
1 

pf  Cnjwn  lands  oooupied  is  315,286  ficres,  77,051  aci'es  being 
cimlitiomil  lejise,     Th<^  area  encloseil  i&  113,052  acros ;  nnd 
f  23 1,624  acres.     The  cultivatetl  ar^a  is  115  acr^s — wearl^  all 
eut  and  Auckland.     The  total   number  of  l^sseeg  Is  398, 
44  ot-cupy  Crown  lands  only  ;  *uid  the  value  ol  iiuprovemenlB 
m  returned  at  £21,578,  or  an  average  of  aliowt  Is.  3d. 
1,    This  average  may  seem  low,  but  is  arcountfd  for  by 
,  a,  Urge  area  is  unenclosed,  espcciiilly  in  county  Auckhind. 

nth    Coast   division    the   toUil    numlx-r   of    occupiers   of 

Crown  lands   is   O^IC*?,  viz.,    1,102  agricalturiHts  only^ 

[  only,  and  L584  dairy  farmers  oidy  ;  the  number  cum 

\  with  graxing  is  206 ;  those  imng  hiud  for  agi'iiruliurt' 

number  639  :  those  engagetl  in  grazing  and  thury 

irliiie  the  number  combining  all  three  pursuits  is  685. 

■persons  whose  holdings  »4re  simply  n*ttidentiul,  inclutiing 

pfe.^   i«!   !i69.       T»kin<j  tbf*   nnniiMT  <*nj?*iirr<l   in  cvioh 

|r  -, 

\\,  ■•  ,  ,  ^     ^  u\ 

'  bm»erH* 

,  r^      '■  -rited   land  and  Crown   lands  occupied  is  1,836,493 

'^  the  43,227  acres  cwltivritcd,  then?  are  1J93,266 

and  du!i  '      *  >es.     The  tot^l  area 

•iRin^  1 1  1  20  acres,  the  nreri 

♦'  for  alienJite*! 
»  above,  will  bo 
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North  Coast  District. 

In  the  Xoi-th  Coa&t  district  the  occupation  of  the  countiy  hi 
tended  rapidly,  of  late  years,  along  the  banks  of  the  fine  liTen  i 
empty  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Figures  regarding  alienated  hoi 
in  this  district  will  be  found  below  : — 


Counties. 


IIoMingBCOiisiatingof- 

AmoCHoidtac 

1 

1 

2     1 

l| 

•i 

1 

Its 

^1 

jS 

1 
1 

1 

>^ 

ToUL 

Fraehold. 

BcBtcd.    1 

^ 

11     = 

Xo. 

No. 

No.    ! 

Ka 

So. 

arrea. 

^      . 

1,318 

614 

82  1 

51 

2,068 

S7«.8M 

0DI.14» 

M) 

116 

19  ! 

65 

489 

22S.W9 

]«.837 

718 

567 

108  1 

89 

1,482 

156,090 

00.639 

275 

36 

sl 

79 

398 

100,021 

11.158 

300 

129 

29  , 

53 

He» 

50.900 

l.M«9 

2tl6 

251 

56  1 

75 

587 

87.099 

92,555 

829 

501 

112 

80 

1,531 

S37,8H8 

n.72S    ; 

«79 

275 

HI  1 

168 

1.233 

S3a,2a6 

2S«,«t      1 

j   4.682 

2.489 

525 

072  , 

6,368 

1.575.0T7 

5S4.7M    1< 

Rous 

Richmond 
Clarence  .. 
FitxroT     . . 
Raleiirh.... 

Dudley 

Macquarie 
Gloucecter 


Total. 


Of  all  the  districts  of  New  South  Wales,  the  North  Coast  coo 
exhibit  the  l>est  and  most  satisfactory  results  as  regards  set  tiff 
Nowhere  has  the  great  object  of  the  Act  of  It^Gl — to  place  an  ii 
trious  fanning  po*>ulation  on  the  soil — been  Ijetter  fulfilled, 
total  nunil)er  of  land-holders  is  8,368,  of  whom  only  2,489  are  teni 
4,682  occupy  their  own  freeholds  ;  525  work  both  their  own  land 
additional  areas  rented  from  private  owners  :  and  672  occupy  are 
Crown  lands  together  with  their  freeholds.  The  total  area  alienati 
this  rich  part  of  the  Colony  amounts  to  2,099,801  acres,  or  only  3 
per  cent,  of  the  total  extent  of  the  district,  which  covers  8,913 
acres  ;  and  the  avemge  area  of  holdings  is  251  acres,  ranging  fit» 
acres  in  Raleigh  to  478  acres  in  Gloucester  and  490  in  Ridu 
The  proportion  of  leasehold  lands  to  the  area  alienated  is  companiJ 
small,  there  l>eing  only  524,724  acres  so  held,  or  2.*)  per  cent  d 
total  alit'nated  area  ;  whilst  1,575,077  acres,  or  75  per  centw,  mi 
occupancy  of  the  ownei*s  of  the  land  themselves.  In  the  oonl| 
Richmond  and  Fitzroy  the  area  leased  by  private  penona  fapljj 
7  and  10  per  cent,  respectively  of  the  area  alienated;  and 
mum  is  reached  in  Gloucester,  where  43*5  per  cent  of  thA  i 
lands  are  occupied  by  tenants. 

The  area  enclosed  is  1,507,955  acres,  or  about  7S 
total ;  and  the  area  unenclosed  is  591,846  acrai.  ,  ^ 


urn  awiPH 
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it*r  cnltivtttion  is  142,059  acreii,   of  which  86,407  acres  are  land 

ipied  by  (twners,  and  55,652  aci^es  are  occupied  by  private  teimtits* 

fhe  holdings  in  this  division  may  be  classified  as  undtjr.     Tlie  average 

at  large  estates  of  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  26,640  ncrea  ; — 


AHenaUHl 
BoldingA. 

Ar«aofHoldin«9^ 

Ana  utid^r  Cujtl  ration. 

fflJBtutlloUlInKii. 

Total. 

PToportJoo 
to  Total  Arva 
of  ni-triPt. 

T«tol, 

I'rotiorUcin 
to  Area  of 
IloiatDgi. 

>  SCk  ncfdf ,,.„,,, 

No. 

1.202 

6,335 

612 

200 

10 

ftcrea. 
15,962 

370J3*J 
426, tS6 
W)6.1o3 

per  c«nt. 

0-76 

37'18 

i7-«m 

24  10 

acre*. 
7»8i>0 
115,71S 
12,713 

343 

per  cent, 
49-43 

|4)  4<lDni:re8 ^,„. 

1 4 '82 

I  U*  LCKK)  acres    „ 

101  to  10.000  »iT0»  ,. 
^001  •cr»?«  ami  upward* 

U 

3*43 

I  -27 

be  area  of  Crt»wn  lands  occtipied  is  1,467.909  acres^  field  by  lessees 

I  tlii^  itundier  of  763,  of  wlujin  672  occupy  Citjwn  lands  in  cunjunction 

aliennt^l  holding?^,  and  91   occupy  Cniwn  lnnd,s  only.     Tbe  area 

Jrr  C4>nditi«mal  leastt  is  318,698  acres;  and  ymler  all  other  forms  of 

1^141>,21 1  acres.     The  extent  of  Crown  lands  enclosed  is  .^  15,323 

;   and  unrnclosed,  1152,586  aci*es.     The  area  cultivated  is   1,238 

I ;  a!ul  the  value  *>f  inipi'ovements  is  I'eturncd  as  £67,924,  or  not 

Eie  Is.  j)er  acre  occupietl,  which  is  aet^ounted  for  by  tlie  fact  that  so 

ji*  an  area  reniains  unenclosed^ 

be  oecupif^rs  of  alienati^il  and  Crown  lands  in  the  North  Coast 
riet  arif  thus  cbvs^itied  : — ^Agriculturists  only,  2,729  ;  graziet^s  only, 
dairy  farmers  ^»tdy,    81  ;    agriculturists   and    jjraziers,    1,789  ; 
jtittrist^  and  rlairy  fanners,  928  ;  graziers  and  dairy  farmers,  263  ; 
Itnnsts^   gmxiers,   and   dairy  farmei's,    951  ;    others^ residential, 
pi%  caTieifi,  etc.— 291  ;  total,  8,459.     Taking  the  number  engaged 
u:h  pui*?uit,  whether  solely  or  in  conjunction  with  the  others,  tht* 
ttlirr  of  agriculturislH  is  6,397  ;  of  graziers^  4^430  ;  and  of  tlairy 
atJrt,  2,323. 

area  of  alienated  land  and  Crown  lands  occupi<Kl  is  3,567,710 

b&nd   deducting  from  this  the  area  cultivated— 143,297  acres — 

ROiains  an  ari*a  of  3,424,413  acres  iise<l  for  grazing  and  dairying 

otltcr  pnrprises.      The  totxil  area  of  the  division   i)eing  *S^i)  13,640 

t  area  unalienated  and  unoccupied,  making  allowance  for  alien- 

'llgs  under  1  acre»  which  are  not  included  above,  will  be  about 

p^.-v.w  u  large  portion  of  which  is,  however,  unfit  forsettlenjent* 

fig  a  fairly  clear  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  prest-nt 

inent  in  the  valleys  of  the  coastal  rivers,  and  in  the 

trotn  the  sea  to  the  first  slopes  of  tbe  Gi*eat  Dividing 

M'al  features  and  climate  are  the  main  elements  in 

uf nation  of  the  soil,  irrespective  of  administrative 

io  tiiiJi  part  of  the  Colony  the  Bettleinent  of  the  public 
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lands  has  proceeded  in  a  way  very  di^rent  from  that  of  the  tafaleb 
which  extends  from  north  to  soath,  and  divides  the  rich  agncnltt 
\-alleys  of  the  coastal  rivers  and  their  broken  mountainona  watm 
from  the  immense  plains  of  the  western  district. 

Central  Tableland. 

After  the  difficulties  between  the  coast  and  the  interior  had  b 
i>vorcome,  the  pioneers  of  colonization  penetrated  to  the  central  ta 
land,  thencf  ejctendiiig  to  the  south  and  the  north,  and  arteiwa 
in^ually  spreadiui;  over  the  whole  of  the  great  western  interior. 
tirst  they  fallowed  the  course  of  the  great  rivers;,  and  occupied,  li 
f\v  litrlt'.  all  the  available  land,  until  at  the  present  time  only  v 
imV-rior  country  romainsi  untenanted. 

The  central  tableland,  comprising  the  counties  grouped  around 
cities  of  Bathurst.  (Ihiinge.  and  Mudgt^e,  was  the  drst  settled,  and 
occa]iation  of  the  alienated  lands  at  the  present  time  is  illnstrated 
The  H^uies  iriven  in  the  followinir  table  : — 


Hi-^Minzy  coa»:rtin«  ci- 

Axwft  of  H.4di3» 

3 

T* 

^  « 
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lU 

:? 

4 
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4JS« 
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74 

i> 

IM 

?•■) 

227.777 

±Ll<13        3« 
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:y' 

4: 

15 

■2a- 

44: 

3:4/.:.- 

liiao       291 

Wr":---.-::        

.  ..      :i»> 

i'.i 

7'- 

isii 

M-V 

36*>..m 
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K-v-  :r.h      

...      S;t'v 

IV 

;«'. 

1S> 
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.V. 

2^V 

l.ol 

:-47.i:i 

SL4*r       rt 

hath-r-t 

?*l 

.'.N.T 
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ix: 

!.'«• 

*iL**' 

:«jtes     ?■ 
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■2i..' 

?1 

:;4 

is:- 

r-'s^' 

l.V.4-^ 

4..»e!     u^ 

7c:  il 

4.  «*« 

1.4:7 

4:: 

i**? 

S.S7 

5.  •4:.4f.- 

:«si.^i  KCi 

Vr-^m  the  f-iregoin::  table  it  will  }>o  seen  that  the  number  of  hnUi 
of  rural  I-uuis  in  this  i>art  of  the  Oii«»ny  is  >,307.  of  wh«im  4.0S0  cce« 
:h«rir  nxm  fn^holds.  l,4-'^7  ar\»  private  tenants  and  472  hold  land  ta 
as  ire^-  and  it.*a.s»*-ho!dors  1  while  li.-i**^  {•ersons  occupy  areas  of  Ctt^ 
iand>.  ;:»»:i»: rally  i*^r  crazin:;  punvst-s.  in  addition  to  their  own  bmUk 
Ti;'-  .iiva  alionitrd  is  4. 4 7. ".-77  aen-.^s.  rr-presenting  .'?S--'*l>  per  eenLrfi 
whoi»'  ar\a  of  ih"  disiriot.  which  Is  ci>miuted  at  ll.64V,2?>0  ften&  1 
pi-Cti'-riior.  of  land  •xvupiid  by  the  landowners  themselves  m  8M| 
crnt.,  or  -t.'.'i  1,4 *.'.'»  acr^-s  1  whi-st  'v*U.>-*i2  acres  are  leued  to  Mi 
octupi-rs.  In  ih»*  ci^uiity  of  K"\l.urgh  the  prc^iottMiB  of  hmikf^' 
is  o'tT.sid*Tai<l>\  ^^''i.-'to'J  acres  out  of  277,^^23  acrei  •lioMAiA  ' 
county,  or  •>ri  per  cent.,  lieing  held  by  tenanti; 
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■Bauil,   1CG,985  iu!re9  and  40,022  acres  respectively,   or   21-2 
h*2  per  c*»nt,  are  Lekl  in  the  same  uiftimw.     The  proportion  in 
muiniiig  countiea  grftdually  diraitiiah*\s  from    13H   per  crnt.   in 
%f^ion  iind  11*8  per  cent,  in  hligh  to  4*3  per  cent  in  Brisbane 
•7  pm*  (H*nt,  in  (rordon,  where  the  conntry  is  le^**  tbi* '  '           lid, 
occupied  principally  for  jifrnzing  purposfs.    Tn  the  cent  1                i  ud 

k          '              f  the  tineftt  f I'ci^bold  cst4*t^?s  in  New  South  VVlU t^-i,  tho 

J.                       lied  in  the  liiindM  nf   t),*-  original  grant^^i^a  or  their 
*li*uU,  who  cunaulidrttyed  their  h                '  y  taking  advanta;:^i«  on  a 
ftaale  of  thw  auction  »ale  and                  mont  dauB*?^  of  tiie  Land 
IHfU. 

ttvemgrt  ati^a  of  holdinjLCS  in  this  division  is  538  ac?rt%  ranging 
i  maximnn)  of  1,177  acres  in  Bli^h  and  1,073  acres  in  Bri»h«ini% 
to   thi3  ca\i«e  jnst  mentioned^   to  a  minimum   of  336  acroa  in 
Igton,    The  total  area  of  alienated  land  enclosed  is  4,384,968  acres, 
file  OTer  98  per  oent. ;  the  area  unenclosed  \yemg  only  88,309  acres. 
rtitk  cultivated  it*  22(J^190  acren,  168,099  acres  being  lan<l  worked 

r             '-.  and  58,091  aci-cs  by  tenants. 

1                 -  in  ti»i»divisifjn  may  be  classified  asunder.     The  average 
I  kup^  Instates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  23,481  acreia  :— 

hbB  <*f  Bokliiiifii 

UolilLn^ 

ArMoraotdiniri. 

Afvft  vnder  Cultivaiiim. 

w 

Pfoportioo 
trict. 

ToUl. 

JIISL 

acrw 

Ko. 
1,629 
4,891 
1,1(^9 
556 
62 

acres. 

12,014 

824,846 

730,040 

l,4ri0,r.59 

1,455,818 

per  cent* 
0*27 
18*44 
ie*32 
:i*:'43 
;i2*54 

acres. 

4,182 
12'2,6«0 

per  cdxtii 

34*81 
1487 

■fe  ...... .v.^d« 

58,614 

33,400 

7,334 

8  08 
2-80 

'  iiids  occupieil  on  the  central  tableland  is  3,957,893 

'2  acrt^H  are  hfhl  under  conditional  Utime,    There 

^7,Uur  iiciCi,  cxA<.losed,  and  r>19/J86  acre.s  unencIose<i.    The  nunjbeT 

tn   *J,  V^yB,  of   whom  2,298  occnpv  Cn^^Ti  Irmds  in  a^hliticm  to 

fl  '  and  HI 8  occupy  Crow;  The  area  culti- 

1*  rojn  anil  Uie  value  of  ^  is   rettimeil  at 

15t>— aji  average  of  ahout  2k.  2d.  per  acre  o<x^upied. 

*l  tiumlwr  nf  nrrn piers  of  alienated  Lunl  mid  ('i'f»wn  landjBi  in 
ujal  as  folloi*'ti : —  '  1,602;  gnt- 

.v>  ii. ir,,   249;   agrieultui...  if'r«,   1,620; 

;  and  dairy  farmers,  678;  graner»  ani  1     is,  321  ; 

grar:'"         ^  ^    .i_  ■-.  V. ....._    ^^  1»377  ;  iina  orn'  ■'    -^rlen* 

caiTi*  4  the  number  en t'  tdi 

^«re  'Jf^i  I  agncultuiiftt:-,  "%4r>3  graziers,  and  1^,0- >  Hairy- 
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fanners.  The  area  of  alienated  land  and  Crown  lands  occapied  a 
8,431,170  acres ;  and  deducting  from  this  the  area  under  cultivation— 
228,07/3  aci*e8 — there  remain  8,203,095  acres  used  for  grazing  and 
dairying  and  other  purposes.  The  total  area  of  the  counties  comprisfd 
in  the  district  being  11,649,280  acres,  the  area  neither  alienat«l  nor 
occupied,  allowing  for  alienated  holdings  under  1  acre  in  extent,  which 
are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  figures,  will  l)e  alx)ut  3,100,000 


Southern  Tableland. 

The  conditions  of  settlement  in  the  southern  tableland  do  not  gmtlj 
differ  from  those  which  obtain  in  the  central  district,  the  principftl 
feature  being  the  greater  proportion  of  holdings  occupied  by  their  pn>- 
prietors.  The  followuig  table  illustrates  the  state  of  settlement  in  tiw 
various  counties  which  comprise  this  portion  of  the  Colony  : — 


Holdings  conriBtlug  of- 


Areaof  Holdingt. 


Cuunties. 


^1 
2| 


o  c  2 

w 


Total.  >  Freehold.  !  Bented. :  Told. 


Forbes  

Montoaglo  .. 

Harden    

Kintr 

Oconriana  .. 

ArK>  io 

Murray    

iJowley 

Itucc'luucl)  . . 
Clarendon  . . 
Wynvanl  ... 
Goiilburn    . . 

Selwyn     

Walliwo  . . . . , 
Bcrt'Hford  . . , 
Wcllcsley    .., 

Total 


No. 
205 
.S64 

Me  I 
44.')  I 
23ri  1 
5s2 


No.  I 
HI  I 
61  ! 

HH 

107  ■ 
<{7 

23(i 


No. 
19 

40, 
61  I 

:i4 
iiu 


Na 
147 
162 
116 


No.     ! 
442 
813 
795  . 

1,012 

l.I.'i.-i 


I 


40.1 

136 

91 

2.16 

92<5 

34 

0 

2 

76 

114 

107 

81  ■ 

12 

94 

2!M 

377 

W  ' 

44 

40 

5(M) 

.«a7 

163 

40 

126 

872 

.119 

75 

27 

S9 

510 

145 

19 

7 

74 

245 

137 

21 

10 

226 

394 

209 

47 

17 

12J 

895 

2ti3 

43 

23 

123 

472 

.^211 

1,2S0 

013 

2,571 

9,675 

406,S10 

553.911  . 

700,471  ' 

568.1113 

2!»8.<i«7 

470.1136  ! 

7rt!*.771 

100,1.=>4 

201,5:11 

.'.31,928 

5«17.7«l 

522,!»20 

211.003 

412.912 

S6.S.6I7 

511,617 


19,044 
21.440 
ftl.S38 
.^.VIHS 
70.552 
152.000 
83.235 

6,nsi 

0.342 
54.004 
4.V9R5 
00.098 

4.:i09 
18,0(0 

9,«47 
10,fi0n 


dMV 

snjBL 

S0H.61» 
114.W 

*^ 
eiiTA 

n&>» 

4A«W 

sksof 


I 


r,200,136  =  678,252    :JKU^ 


Thus  the  land  alienated  in  this  part  of  the  Colony  comprises  7,93l),389 
acres,  or  47*.*56  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  its  area,  which  eonUiBi 
16,755,200  acn?s.  Of  this  extent  of  land,  only  676,252  acres,  or  8-$ 
per  cent,  of  the  settlwl  lands,  are  held  in  tenancy :  whilst  7,260,13^ 
aci-es,  or  91*5  por  cent.,  are  occupitnl  by  the  landowners  thenuebw- 
The  percentage  of  land  held  in  tenancy  is  greatest  in  the  countM  ^ 
Arg}'leaiid  Geor^^iana,  where  it  is  21*.')  and  19*1  rt»si)eotively.  TberaHi 
10-4  jx^r  cent,  in  Goulbuni  county,  9-8  in  Murray,  9-2  in  Clarendon, 84 
in  King,  7*5  in  Wynynrd,  and  6*3  iu  Hanleii.  In  the  other  oovBftMS 
the  proportion  dwindles  fn»in  5*:5  jK*r  cent,  in  Cowley  to  a  minimundi 
2*1  j>er  cent,  in  the  southern  county  of  Selwyn. 
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lie  wLnle  of  this  district  the  total  nunilior  of  occupiers  is  9/>75,  of 
r»,21l  occupy  tlieir  own  freeholds,  1,280  are  tenants,  613  occupy 
ptiotiH  of  aUeoated  htntls,  while  2,571  occupy  areas  uf  Crown 
Idxtion  to  their  fref-h*ilda.  The  conditions  of  ^ettlemeut  Lii 
|ii«toriil  occupation  i^  the  Icailini;  feature  must  necessarily  greatly 
he  iiv(»rat;e  extent  of  ruriU  hrjUlings,  and  in  thin  divisicm  it  will 

id  t<i  attaiti  fairly  high  proportions,  820  acres  being  the  nvemge 
;}iout>  with  a  maximum  of  1^119  acres  in  Wellebley,  and  a  mini- 
f  541  acres  in  Argyle,  The  aixm  of  alienated  land  enclosed  is 
>67  acres  ;  and  unenclosed,  159,421  acres.  The  t^>t4vl  extent  nnder 
ition  is  200,829  acres,  viz.,  214,077  acres  worked  by  ownei>i  and 

acreft  by  tenants.  This  is  »niall  in  proportion  to  the  area  i»f  the 
t,  but  it  is  un  the  large  estates  of  tlie  southern  tableland  tJiat 
jU  been  the  njost  notable  increase  in  culti%ation.  The  area  culti. 
in  testates  over  lU,000  acres  in  extent,  viz*,  25,807  acrea,  in  120  per 
igher  than  that  of  two  years  ago,  when  it  stoo<l  at  1 1,542  aci'es, 
idvance  has  taken  place  in  every  connty  in  the  district,  but  thr 

of  ^ !  lc»  shows  an  increase  in  the  area  cultivated  on  these 

ioM  iti   1,011   acres  in  the  year  1892-3  to  3,860  acres  in 

and  lhU09  ac*rew  in  1804-5.  On  one  holding  alone  the  area 
pom  2,42G  acres  in  1893-4  to  7,852  acres  in  1894-5,  and  the 
older  had  clea»*ed  and  prepared  about  3,000  ucres  niore  for  thti 
1.  season,  so  that  it  is  probublo  he  has  now  10,000  acres,  or  about 
rd  of  his  rstate^  under  culti\'ation.     The   average  area  of  large 

u%'er  1 0,000  acres  in  extent  i&  20,67^.  Til©  holding  iu  this 
n  may  Ije  classified  as  under : — 


Are«of  Holdlniri. 


Anm  ijfiKlur  Cuftiii'aiian. 


I 


Total. 


Total. 


PrO|iort!oii 

tn  Arrft 
of  littldlnpi. 


|«(!re«  

_  KiO  •cret 
isnd  upwurdA 


1J21 
S,05S 
1,5C7 
1.192 
137 


ftcret. 

percent  ' 

iiGret. 

14,406 

0  18 

4.040 

846,960 

1()'67 

87,784 

1,010,795 

1281 

68,055 

3,225,672 

40*65 

81,134 

2,832,546 

36  69 

25,807    , 

per  cent. 

28- 11 

10*36 

669 

2  52 

0-91 


arpa  of  Crown  lands  occupied  in  the  counties  of  the  stiuthern 

iiid   is    4,121,574  acres,  of    which    there  are  under  cronditional 

1 1,005,02 1   acres.      The   area   enclosed    is   3,238,088  acres,    and 

883*486  acres.      The  total  nnmber  of  lessees  is  2,703,  of 

12,571  hold  alienated  lands  alsu,  and  132  occupy  Cmwn  lands  only. 

U  1  on  Crown  lands  is  very  small — only  537  acres.     Tli© 

_  .tits  is  returned  at  £390,470,  or  an  average  of  abtiut 

pui  acrtj  i.*ccupied» 
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The  total  number  of  persons  occupying  alienated  and  Crown  lands 
is  9,807,  classified  as  follows: — Agriculturists,  1,795;  graziers,  3,083; 
dairy-farmers,  346 ;  agriculturists  and  graziers,  1,491  ;  agricnhnrisa 
and  dairy-farmers,  541 ;  graziers  and  dairy-farmers,  659  ;  agricultanBtSi 
graziers,  and  doiry-fetrmers,  1,491  ;  and  others — residential,  miners 
carriers,  etc. — 401 .  In  this  classitication  no  holder  is  counted  more  thu 
once ;  but  it  will  bo  seen  that,  taking  each  indastry,  there  are  5,318 
agriculturists,  6,724  graziers,  and  3,037  dairy-fiuinera.  The  area  d 
alienated  laud  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  12,057,962  acres,  and 
deducting  the  area  cultivated,  267,366  acres,  there  remain  11,790.596 
acres  d(; voted  to  grazing  and  dairying.  The  total  area  of  the  dtstrict 
is  16,755,200  acres,  and  making  allowance  for  alienated  holdings  midff 
1  acre  in  extent,  which  are  not  includeti  in  the  foregoing,  there  are  kit 
neitlier  alienated  nor  occupied  about  4,500,000  acres,  which,  of  oouii^ 
include  land  that  is  of  no  practical  use. 


XoRTnEier  Tablelaxd. 

In  the  northern  tableland  the  disproportion  between  freeholders  nd 
tenants  is  strongly  marked,  the  latter  forming  a  veiy  small  minoiitj 
of  the  occupiers  of  alienated  lands,  owing  to  the  same  causes  wtei 
operate  both  in  the  south  and  in  the  centre  of  this  great  section  of  tbe 
Colony.  It  is  evident  that  the  object  of  tlic  Land  Act  of  1861  to 
create  a  class  of  inde|)endent  settlers  has  been  fairly  sncoenfol,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  number  of  actual  occupiers  is  small  cam- 
j)aro<l  with  that  of  tho  individual  selectors  who,  since  the  year  1861. 
have  applied  for  conditional  purchases.  Tlie  following  figures  illustnte 
tho  stat<»  of  settlement  in  the  ])art  of  the  country  in  question  : — 


lIoldiiiK!*  cfinsirtinf,'  of— 


Oiiiiitits. 


■  No. 

IVirrv ,  I7i; 

|{urklaiirl '  '21'2 

Vcrimn i  1*J«; 

Inirlis '  HI 

hurliri:; I  -ss 

Haiiilnn !  4i\'> 

i'lark.'    ■  i:, 

Huniin;;!- I  s7 

riivo  I  rAH 

Hawis    ■  II 

(Tn-<liuiii  10 

(Jou^'li    ::?j 

Anwitfa 112 

hrukv    I  1-* 

BulW:r    :  ::» 

T.ttal  I  i>/_v,'.» 


Are*  of  HnldiniP^ 


Fretli.ild..  KeiiU<d.     Ti<ii- 


i-y 


No. 

.No. 

«■-» 

2<i 

rfci 

17 

IT 

li 

T.» 

I'l 

:i-2 

f» 

Si 
1 

4 

1^ 


No. 
US 

T«i 

liM 

147 

i;t'» 

IJl 

•.ri 

fV.'i 

!> 

17'^ 

in 


7-2U 
KM 
3i:i 
474 
7»'i 

n 
7(i;i 


4<H,»i:. 

•iW.lftT 

4:.:i..v*2 
l:«.4>»2 

•iJl.TBCt 


T.M4 
10.43:4 
SS.lKi 
1!».31«* 
1«,1KC« 

:».4a& 

3.1^8 
sitn 

ir 

t.su 


4U.at 

SSLIM 

■4l.4lt 


23 


3,t»U,^Uid 


-r- 
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total  weft  aHenuK  a  m  this  district  is  4,148,442  aerps,  or  28-3;i 

nt.  of  thi'  whole  extent  of  14,643/200  acres.  The  total  n!iml>©r 
mraJ  settled  hmds  is  4,579,  of  whotn  2,260  live  on  their 
4^4  RiYi  tnimnts,  176  hold  both  freehold  and  leasehold 
Lid  1,07'  'ids  in  addition  to  their  freeholds^     The 

of  !   by  privat*:^  tenants  U  234,086  acreK> 

^eauL  oi  tho  N'-  "'T  "I   ,,li,  ,l•'^',l   '    >J  ■    '.J,;!  r  ai'4  per 

ftl  ting  3,01  J.,'-'        '    '-'-■,   l^  n.'H'UJvi,',|    i,y    [fii'   l.ni.hra  iirr.S  thfm- 

Tht«  hind  is  UBod  for  *K)th  agricultural  and  pastoral  purposes, 

||o!?r  industries  are  generally  carried  on  conjointly.     The  avt*r»ige 

holdings  in  the  district  is  906  acres*  varying  between  2fiS  acren 

'^n:-  '1   ^'hveand  2,229   acres  in  Drakr,     The  avemgo  in  the 

i  is  2,087  acres;  but  in  tho  districts  snrronnding  the 

iUm  iimfoand  InvereU  a  large  decrease  is  exjierienced,  the 

t  of  the  holdings  being  ordy  731  and  801  acres  bi  Gough 

ge  re«pecti>  ely*      The  area  of  alienatetl   land  enclosetl  m 

aereis  ;  and  unenclo^d,   223,870   acres*      There  are  86,6*^7 

Itivated — that   is,    about  2  per  cent,   of  the  alicniated  area — 

acrr'5  being  land  tilled  by  the  proprietors,  and  9,l^i^0  by  tenants. 

remge  arr-a  of  large  states*  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  28,396 

The  holdings  in  this  division  may  l>e  cla-ssified  as  under  :^ 


L- 

Alk'n«t«d 
Hoiatiiiii. 

ARft  of  Holdliigfl. 

iUWft  under  CqlttTillML 

1^ 

ToM. 

Protwrtioti 

Toifti  AttA  of 
Dkiftct. 

ToUL 

Prot»rlk>D 

to 

Arm  of 

Kd. 

acnia. 

per  cent. 

mctm* 

per  coot. 

acpw 

734 

5,683 

014 

2,230 

»m 

DOaoTM  

2,657 

463,930 

IM3 

45,407    1 

0'79 

1,000  oona... 

0S8 

449,052 

10'R2 

21,202    ' 

4  73 

^«OUU  acres   ... 

426 

1,148,436 

27-68 

14,645 

l^ 

^^^^upwards 

74 

2,081,341 

rj0*i8 

3.104 

B  €,022,168  acrpfi  of  <_Vown  lands  occupied  in  this  dlviBiofi^ 
Sfi2  acTi  ider  conditional  lease.     The  area  of 

ds  ;  acres;  and  unenclosed,  2,692,775 

The  rmkne  ai  iDi|vrovatDent8  is  rvturued  at  £374,620^-aii  average 
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o!    Is.  3d.  i*er  acre  occupied,  the  unenclosed  area  hmi^^  y*^ 
Only  a  very  small  area,  220  acrea,  is  under  cultivatiDU.     TImj  ocirni 
of  al  ienii  ted  juid  Crown  lands  on  the  northern  tableln*"'    ••"  - 
a8  follow: — Agriculturists,  638;  graziers,    l,30i*;  dnu  iH; 

agriculturists  and  gniziers,  929;  ngrictiUurists  and  dni  li: 

graziers  and    dairy-farmers,   290;    ngriculturists,    jrm  ry* 

farmers,  818  ;  and  others — residential^  m\i  tt€.-    *^ii3,  li*«aJ» 

4,738.     On  tbo  basis  of  tb*^  actual  nui  in  qimiIi  iitinoit, 

whether  solely  or  in  conjunction  with  auuilar,  tht-iw  are  c^ngsi^ced  in 
griculture  2.G99  occupiers,  in  grazing  3,435,  and  m  dnirrtrjc  1.M<X 
Tlie  toin\  urea  of  alieniited  Innds  and  Crown  lan<l  ii 

10,170,(U0  acrt*s,  ami  deducting  frum  this  the  at'  *i7 

acres — ^it  will  be  seen  that  the  area  devotetl  to  •/!  :k 

10,U.'^3,733  acres.     The  total  area  of  the  district  I  -m^ 

making  allowance  for  alienated  liind  in  hotdings  11  <  *Jl 

which  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing^  there  ren).*.i  -.  *i.  m.iv.  «.,<  L.*iti 
nor  under  occupation  an  ai^en  of  about  4,350,000  acre«. 


8outii*Wk8tbrn-  Slops. 

he  districts  situated  on  the  western    hlope  of  th*-   tin  \t    I'ivii 
R#uige  murk  the  transition  betwet*n  the  ugricultuml  i-r*f].-u\--rr--  rf 
&a«t   and  tableland  and  the    jiurely  pastoral  sett 
western  region.     The  extent  of  arable  land  in   tin 
fiiderablc,  but  in  projMjrtion  t;o  the  t4»ta1  area  * 
.to  cultivation,  as  it  is  tnoi-e  /Klvantage*m8  at  ^j:      :. 

fizing  jturposes^  the  great  distance  to  the  niaiket^  b«  1 
Obstacle  to  a  rapid  expanaion  of  agriculture  on  th«-  i.v 
witlistanding  thii^,  however,  a  conaiclerable  im[)etus  hoji  1 
^culturw    during    the    last    two   ytnirs,    some  of    ihn    fiv'-:  Tj't^^' 
ncri'ases  huving  taken  place  in  this  liistrict. 

It  will  b«*  noticed  thrit  the  projiortion  of  laml  alienated  eocuutkn^T 
diminisbefi  us  the  districts  on  the  wcst#>rTi  wlnpo  nr**  n*«t«^he«l,  ex<"«^  ■ 
Jtosi_^  partiJ  where  th<^  excellence  of 
VGU  for  agricid turns  impelled  thr  p 
fears  ago  to   8ecui^  their  tmru    the*    incumoiv  of 

elector — whom   the  Act  o  intended  to  fav.iur—  bv  i 

kyBteiuutic  purchases  under  the  auction  i*ale  and 
^f  the  Land  Act  of  1861.     lu  the  south-wr^ti  ^ 
ravrrsed  by  the  principal    tKirmanent  rivrs 
A'ttle^,  the  land  haa    b**#*n   alirnat*»d   in  a   \\ 
Dense  areajj  of  frrehold  land  are  in  the  ban* 


auuUu      lUc  itattj  ul 


ui    ihv    vuuulixik  ^ixu^U^ 
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>m  part  of  die  western  slope  of  the  Great  Bividing  Bange  may 
here4  fi'oin  the  following  figures  i — 


CN»untU» 


f  fdlclinjfs  eondufcinn  of*— 


1  1     53 

IfL-  -Eli 


l'£ 


5  £  *  ' 

^6   I 


I 


Anm  ol  Holding!. 


rf««ii«]tf. 


Total. 


No. 
4S 

His 

67 

so 

IT 
IrO 
4t 

im 

ltt3     I 


tin 


No. 
S 

5 
81 
751 
10 

6 

« 
IS 

7 

48 
24 
21 

a 

24 
89 
77 


No. 

i 

9 
10 

fi 
I 

i 
1 

2£ 

SO 
12 
S 
IT 
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No. 

187 
»£ 
114 
103 

44 

104 

7 

4S 
M 

ao 

56 
7 

17 
«l 


No. 

93 
t40 

im 
fill 

m 

70 
42 

im 
m 

S6» 

ST7 
178 
143 
211 
315 
443 


fi47.(Hl  ! 
684,009  I 
906«M3     ! 

8il3,02S    I 
40a,8l4     I 
fiO0,«S7     I 
1,488J08 
U607.447 

47ti,3S0 
637,780 
7n,440 


7.714 

48.000 
18,807 
I4.41A 

1»WKI 
41.010 

»,8S0 

82»7S7 

01,818 
38,767 


138,71)7 
478,470 
O72m04 
600,060 

671,001 
844,086 
404,034 
038,804 
1,620,806 
1,636.907 

480,1Q£» 
601>,09i 
816,207 


M29    I    440  160 


,104 


8,8S3    10,980,370      977.4fi6      11,800*826 


ron  of  this  district^  commonly  called  Riverina,  h  computed 

1  acres,  of  which   ll,36G,8-<>  acreg  are  now  alienated,  or 

per  cent,  of  the  whole  area.     In  sumo  of  the  countit*s,  however,  a 

»r  pnj|iortton  of  the  land  has  been   pai-ted  with  ;   thus  in   Hume 

|ter  cent  in  alienated,  or  816,207  acren  out  of  a  total  of  1,064/J60 

This  county  is  closely  followetl   hy  Mitchell,  with  76*17  p<^r 

or  6:i8,8lM   acres  out  of  825,600  aci*es  ;    XTmna,  wnth  76*08  per 

or  1,520,805  acres  out  of  1;D99,080  acres ;  Deuison,  with  75-97 

;t,,  ur  599,038  acres  out  of  788,480  acres ;    CWlell,  with  73'28 

t^t  or  489,105  acres  out  nf  6r>7,52Q  aoi-es  ;    Townsend,  with  65*7 

Dt^or  1,535,807  acres  out  of  2,335,080  act-es  ;    Sturt,  with  59 

[tiu«  or  571,061   acres  out  of  907,680  jr-p-^s  :    and  Wakool,  with 

oentM  or  1,097,218  acres  out  of  1,000,800  acres.    T\w  counties 

ry,  Boyd,  BLind,  atid  Bourkt*  liave  re,s^»ectively  47*32  pfsr 

9  per  cent.,   43*48  per  ccut.,  uod  40"08  per  cent,  of  tjicir 

alienated  ;  CcKiper  and  Uipps,  34  per  cent,  and  30*54  per 

[f*a|Tr»cti%*r»ly ;  but  in  the  county  of  Nicholson  the  percentage  ia 

"^2*66,  iiml  in  Dowliug  only  11  78.     The  percentage  of  land  held 

fv  w  v.>t  V  small,  ranging  fi'om  leas  than  1  per  cent,  in  Wakool 

.  the  fM?rcenU\go  for  the  whole  district  being  only  3*3* 

nipjt  r  <n  holders  of  rural  lands  in  the  Riverina  district  is  3,833, 

1,129  occupy  their  own  freeholds,  only  440  are  private  tenants^ 

Ituid  both  as  free   and   lease  holders,  while   1,104   pereoiis 
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occupy  areas  of  Crown  lands^  generally  for  grazing  purpoaoB»  ini 
to  their  own  freeholds. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  average  area  of  holdings  is  hi^  in  these 
districts,  where  the  auction  and  improvement  clauses  of  the  Crown  lAods 
Act  of  1861  were  extensively  brought  int<»  operation  for  the  paipoK 
of  consolidatiDg  lioldings  and  preventing  the  land  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  frtre  selectors,  whom  the  great  pastoral  lessees  did  not  look 
ii|)on  as  desirable  neighbours.  The  land  was,  indeed,  bought  up  whole- 
sale, the  fiastoralists  l)eing  greatly  helped  by  the  various  banking; 
corporutioiis,  and  their  joint  o|)erations  resulted  in  the  alienation  d 
immense  areas  of  the  best  pastoral  land  in  the  Colony.  The  avenge 
area  of  holdings  for  the  whole  district  is  2,965  acres ;  but  in  the  coaatj 
of  Sturt  it  reaches  13,596  acres ;  in  Townsend,  8,628  acres  ;  in  Bojd 
7,8 7 f)  acres ;  in  WakiK)l,  7,673  aci-es  ;  and  in  Waradgery,  5,027  aciw. 
<liminishin<r  from  4,0o0  in  Nicholson  to  1,079  acres  in  Bland. 

Pi-acticaily  tlie  whole  of  the  alienated  land  in  this  district  is  enclosed, 
only  28,050  acres  out  of  a  total  area  of  11,366,825  acres  being  q)aL 
The  area  under  cultivation  is  387,174  acres,  of  which  321,344  acR» 
represent  land  worked  by  proprietitrs,  while  65,830  acres  aw  worW 
liy  tenants.     The  holdin^j^s  in  this  division  are  thus  distributed  : — 


Areaof  Holdiniri. 

Area  under  CahimiOB. 

.SizioflloWinss.               uSdiJS? 

Proportion 

TotAl.        to  TotAl  Area        Ti  ital. 

of  Ihstrict.  1 

Piopoin* 

to  Am 

ofHohtar 

1  to30  acres  

Xo.              acres.       per  cent. 
2S4                2,154          0i»2 
1.468            .307,.'MI          2-70 
1,084             T007T1            «'17 

acres.        per  ccnL 
5:i3         24'74 

31  to  400  lureu  

401  to  1,000  lurcH 

79.097    ■     25-74 
102  417         I't'^i 

1,001  lo  10,000  ucrcd    ... 
10,001  acrchaiKl  uiiwai\U 

i>04 
1U3 

2,014,244        17-72 
8,342,315        73-39 

143.783 
61.344 

7U 

Till*  av«*ra;;e  ai-ea  of  estates  (»ver  10,000  acn»s  in  extent  is  43,224  •««* 
The  area  cult  ivaittl  on  these  large  ]ioiding.s  is  Hniall  in  comparison  wilfc 
their  total  4'xt«?nt,  hut  it  is  nevertheless  nearly  three  times  as  madil> 
it  was  two  yrars  aijn,  the  same  tendency  bt»in;^  oliservable  in  thiadistii* 
as  has  In -en  ri'ferrtMl  to  in  the  southern  tabh»land. 

The  t'»tal  ai-fa  nf  C'liiwn  lands  oi-cupitxi  on  the  Sout h- Western  ihP 
is  s.u  16,1»2l'  :ui»s,  only  80.')26  acres  of  which  remain  unfenoed.  W 
area  hi*ld  umlrr  conditional  lease  is  2,01*0,983  acres.  Under cultivifti* 
theiv  art'  '>,9liO  ai-rrs,  of  which  over  1,7U0  aon'j*  are  in  the  coontNtii 
i>ourkt',  C'jioper,  and  Nichol.^^on.  Tin*  value  of  improvementa  is  1 
at  £1.U7'J,2<>J,  or  an  aviTa«^'<' of  aliout  2s.  Sd.  p*T  acre.  Tlia  ] 
h\sst'es  is  1 . 1 7  2,  I  ►t'  wh«>m  1 , 1 04  occupy  ('n  )wn  lands  attached  to  I 
holdings,  and  OS  occupy  Crown  lands  only. 
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be  purposes  for  which  land  is  used  ure  shown  m  the  follawin^  classifi- 

of  occupiers: — Agriculturists  only,  617;  ^^raziers  onl>%918;  aiiddairy 

[lers  only,  18  ;  agriculturists  and  graziers,  1,016  :  agriculturists  and 

^rmers,    121  :  graziers  and  dairy  fkrmers,   161  ;   agriculturists, 

iers,  and  dairy  farmers,  842  ;  others — residentialj  miiierB,  carriers, 

-208  ;  ti>tal^  3,90 L       From  this  it  will  he  &een   that  there  are 

in   as^'riculture,   2,596  occupiers  ;    in   grazing,   2,937  ;  and  in 

iug,  1,142.     The  area  of  alienated  lands  and  Crown  lands  occupied 

19.383,747   acre^,    and  deducting  from  this  the  cultivated   area — 

J,  164  acres — ^the  area  devoted  t<*  grazing  and  diiirying  is  18,990,583 

The   total  area  of   the  district  is    22,273,360    acres,  so  that, 

ing  for  alienation  in  holdings  under  1  acre  in  area,  there  are  not  rnoro 

shoni  2,800,000  acres  unalienated  and  unoccupied 


Western-Centual  Slope. 

condition  of  settlement   in  rf^gard  to  the  knrls  on  the  central 
?ard  slope  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table  ; — 


BnUtingi  ooraistAng  bt- 

■^ 

A^ftofHolcUnxa, 

CouAticiw 

•3 

1 

1 

Ji 

n, 

i^"" 

i 

Freehoy. 

Rfluted. 

•moL 

11 
42 
11 
411 

m 
4 

41 

ISO. 

8 
1 

0 

15 

9 

No. 

'2 
S 
S 
1 

'h 

No. 
03 

im 

'20 
7*1 
114 
54 
122 
195 

No. 
108 

mi 
u 

m 
me 

58 
230 

4«8,288 
288.377 

47,500 
SS8,214 
15S»238 

<HJ51 
I4S,ne2 
307,47» 

102,1«7 
14,2flS 
4.002 

28,«» 
0,408 

598,465 
M2,640 

Knr 

EEim 

M,US6 

Ct!.. ...;:.:;:::.:..;... 

SSl,8fi«i 

Kini          V 

Ifi6t84<i 

K^ ......:,..;.: ,....., 

04,751 

164,7»2 

■f«ufit|^lll 

316,8atS 

^ 

TK^Ial  ,„,.. 

^m 

4S 

u 

830 

1,142 

1,677.934 

m,m 

1,847,&SI 

the  total  area  alienated  amounts  to  1,847,881  acres,  or  16 -46  per 

of  the  total  area  of  the  district,  which  is  estimated  at  11,228,520 

The  greatest  area  alienated  is  in  the  county  of  Gregory,  where 

are  538,455  acres,  or  2741  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  held  hy 

klera.     The  percentj^e  of  alienated  land  in  Oxley  is  27 '3  :  in  Ewen- 

r,  23'02  ;  and  in  Cunrdnghani,  20'67  ;  in  Narroniine  1616  per  cent. 

"  in  Kennedy  10*55  per  cent,  has  been  fmrted  with ;  hut  in  Flinders 

proportion  is  only  4 '19  per  cent.,  and  in  .Canbelego  3 '69  per  cent. 

I  land  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits,  there  being  only 

}9  ttcres  under  cultivation,  of  which  22,40i  acres,  or  81  per  cent., 

I  in  the  counties  of  Narronnne,  Kennedy,  and  Cunninghaui.     Only  853 

are  cultivated  hy  tenants.     Although  the  area  occupied  hy  tenants 

Proportionately  larger  than  is  the  cii^e  farther  south,  there  are  only 
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169,957  acres  so  held,  the  propnetors  occupying  1,677,924  acres  oat  of 
the  1,847,881  acres  of  alienated  land  which  the  district  containsL  The 
(percentage  held  by  tenants  ranges  from  19  per  cent  in  Gregoiy  and  15*5 
per  cent,  in  Narromine  to  3  per  cent,  in  Cunningham,  giving  an 
average  of  9 '2  per  cent,  for  the  whole  district.  The  area  of  aliemtol 
land  enclosed  is  1,821,978  acres,  and  only  25,903  acres  are  unendoaed. 

As  a  result  of  the  small  number  of  settlers  in  such  an  extensive 
district,  the  average  area  of  holdings  is  necessarily  fairly  large,  althoii|^ 
it  does  not  attain  to  such  pro)X)rtions  as  in  the  south,  the  average  of  tUs 
division  being  1,616  acres,  with  a  maximum  of  5,079  acres  in  Gregory 
and  a  minimum  of  865  acres  in  Narromine. 

The  holdings  in  this  division  may  be  thus  classified.  The  aven^ 
area  of  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  29,006  acres : — 


Size  of  Holdings. 


1  to  30  acres  

.31  to  400  acres  

401  to  1,000  acres 

1,001  to  10,000  acres 
10,001  acres  and  upwards' 


Alienated 
Holdings. 


No. 

92 
361 
4.^3 
229 

28 


Area  of  Holdings. 

Area  undei 

rCohivBdOB. 

Proportion 

PitiportHs 

Total 

toToudAreft 

TotaL 

10  Am 

ofDistricL 

oCHoMhii 

acres. 

percent. 

acres. 

pereoit 

825 

0-05 

147 

17« 

69,922 

3-78 

5,510 

7-81 

276,954 

14-99 

10,260 

3-70 

688,020 

37-23 

10,954 

1-9 

812,160 

43-95 

529 



The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  in  this  district  is  8,630,717  acwSi 
of  which  8,504,096  acres  are  enclosed.  The  area  under  ix)nditiona]  lew? 
is  2,582,714  acres;  and  there  arc  101,083  aci-es  under  homestead lewP 
in  tlie  county  of  Canl)elogo.  Tlie  area  under  cultivation  is  only  1,430 
iicros  ;  and  the  value  of  improvements  on  Crown  lands  is  £1,003,740,  or 
an  avcrajro  of  about  2s.  4d.  |>er  acre  occupied.  There  are  868  leaeei,  rf 
whom  839  also  havo  alienated  estates,  and  29  occupv  Crown  lands  only. 

Tho  occupiers  of  alienated  and  Crown  lands  in  the  we-stem-centrd 
district  aro  thus  classified  : — Agriculturists  only,  159  ;  graziers  •«lf. 
570  ;  dairy  farmers  only,  4  ;  agriculturists  and  graziers,  209  ;  agricul- 
turists and  dairy  farmers,  9;  graziers  and  dairy  farmers,  48;  agricohtf*- 
ists,  gnizicrs,  and  dairy  farmers,  101  ;  and  others — residential,  iiuimi% 
carriers,  etc. — 66  ;  total,  1,172.  On  the  basis  of  the  number  engaged  il 
«?ach  in«lustry,  whether  solely  or  otherwise,  it  will  b«?  seen  that  there  ■!• 
478  ngriculturists,  934  gniziers,  and  162  dairy  farmers.  The  total  an* 
of  alienate<l  lands  and  Crown  lands  occupiwl  is  10,478,598  acra^  rf 
which  10,449,759  acres  are  devoted  to  the  pastoral  and 
industry.  The  total  area  embrace<l  in  the  counties  eoiD| 
western-central  district  is  11,228,520  acres,  and  making  aUowiMi« 
alieuated  estates  under  1  acre  in  extent,  which  are  not  indlldadl  M 
foregoing,  there  remains  neither  alienated  nor  under 
iiore  than  725,000  acres. 
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:n 

oRtn 

-Westkrx 

Slope. 

ht^  rtnrt.bem 

portion  of  tht^  wost-ern  slope  of  th<^  Bividiug  IlaDge* 

i                    11   of 

»c*ttlomeuL  cloMeh^  reaemblos  that  met  with  iti  3ie 

t?    ,         xaminecl,  as  the  following  table  shows  : — 
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[imttHl  i}«  4,578,047  aci*es,  or  *23*fc<9  prr  cent,  of  the  total 

l!»,  157,^00  acrefi.     The  highest  proportion  of  alieuut/Hl  hmU 

ngiT*  iiround  Uunncdah,  where  843,595  ru^reis,  or    Hi '75  per 

tATii  i\  :U'ra  of  the  couiity,  ealrnUted  at  1,804, 1 20  aenr«,  \mve 

|i«baror1  or  |>orti*m  to  th^^  pjistoralintM,  who  hnvo  snccerHiud 

rentui^  :  .  ,  uient  of  an  H^k'ultural  clasft  on  the  best  portion 

fattiMl  Liver|Jool  Plains*     Tlie  eoinpetition  lie^tween  tlie  pastoral- 

tlie  Melector»  wan  not  no  keen  in  the  north-wefttern  <UHtiiot 

in  tht^  cvntiul,  and  more  particularly  in  tho   tK)ath-weH(«!m 

ptTKHiatnably  liecaus^r  the  land,  though  e<]uall}r  good  in  <^ualii^, 

tit  from  tlie   markets,  and  the  comitry  is  nmn*  exprjgiHl   to 

cV  in  thi*  northern  parts.      The  average  area 

•  }i«tri<^t,  rhmif?h   hiL'her  than  in  the  eenfrah 

ing 

la  II  .  <e» 

V'^,  ami  a  rres  in  *Jowen*       1  \>*i, 

Ko:a4toti  ttf  i  ^  .  abutting  oil  the  ^  y  of 

aul,  IS  entir*?ly  devoted  to  the  depasturing 

-     cnant   oocupierK^  renting  224,7 SI  acre-s,  thn 

;in\'4— 4,^5 :i,3l 6  acres — -being  occnpietl  by  2,158 

' of  holdings  is  2, 3H0,  <  »f  w  bich  7^'^  ans 

*u\  piirtly  freehold  and  partly  letuQeholcl, 
11  huve  been  a/lded  Crown  lands. 
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The  percentage  of  land  held  by  tenant  occupiers  is  not  ]arge,anioantiii^ 
only  to  4-9  per  cent,  for  the  district.  In  Benarl>a,  however,  it  reaches 
10-8  per  cent.;  in  Stapylton,  93  per  cent;  and  in  Leicbhardt,  8-1  per 
cent.;  but  the  propoi-tion  is  very  sinnl  1  everywhere  else.  Tlie  greater 
part  of  the  alienatetl  land  in  the  district  is  enclosed,  only  147,123 
acres  out  of  a  total  of  4r,r)78,047  acres  remaining  open.  The  area 
cultivated  is  17,876  acres,  16,*2-41  acres  being  tilled  by  proprietors  and 
1,635  acr(?s  by  tenants. 

The  holdings  in  this  division  may  be  classified  as  follow.  The  Avenge 
area  of  large  esUites  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  32,248  acres : — 


Sizj'  of  lU'ldinjfS. 


AroaofHokiingB. 

Area  under  Culthvtion. 

Alienated 

1 

Holdinp*. 

Proportion 

j  PropnitKiA 

Total. 

to  Total  Area 

Total. 

to  Ant 

of  District. 

ufUokHici 

No. 

acres. 

per  cent. 

acres. 

percent 

2iLS 

1,732 

O-CM 

407 

25-flO 

<U0 

154.120 

3-37 

9,335 

1       ^"^ 

734 

4G9.401 

lOM 

3,674 

0^ 

41(3 

1,147,221 

25  06 

3,.sa5 

1       019 

87 

2,80o,r>73 

61-28 

M55 

1  to  3()  acres  

31  to  400  acres  

401  to  1,000  acres 

1,001  to  10.000  acres 
10,001  acre**  and  uj^wanls 


In  tht»  north-western  district  there  are  under  lease  ll,"»24,268 
of  Crown  lands,  10,127..')74  acres  l)einj;  enclosed  and  KOUt»,694  aciw 
open.  The  total  area  under  conditional  lease  is  2,913,737  acres.  There 
is  no  (.'ultivatioii  t^)  speak  of,  the  entire  aiva  under  crop  Wing  only 
132  acn»s.  Tin*  value  of  inipi-ovenjents  on  Crown  lands  is  returmJ 
Mt  .£SOO,<)0K  or  alnnit  Is.  od.  i>er  acre.  There  are  1,47S  lessees  1,42-^ 
(K'cupyirii,'  Crown  lan<ls  in  addition  to  their  alienated  holdings  *"^ 
i}'.]  <M'cupyin.ir  C^rown  lands  only. 

The  occupi«Ts  of  alienated  and  Crown  lands  ai-e  thus  classified:— 
A*(riculturists  oidy,  1G2  :  graziers  only,  1,215  ;  dairy-famiers  only,  W« 
agriculturists  and  graziers,  447;  agriculturists  and  dairy-fa mierR,  31 1 
graziei-s  and  dairy-fanners,  183  ;  agriculturist^*,  gniziers,  and  diBJ* 
farmers,  23G  ;  and  othei-s — i*esidential,  miners,  carriers,  etc. — 143 :  t*iUl 
2,433.  Taking  the  number  engaged  in  each  pursuit,  whether  soWy* 
oth(?rwise,  it  will  I )e  seen  that  870  are  engagKl  in  agriculture,  2,081  i» 
grazing,  and  40G  in  dairy-farming.  The  area  4if  alienated  lands  ui 
Ci-own  lands  occupi<»d  is  10,102,315  acres,  and  diMlucting  the  UB 
cultivated,  1S,00.S  acres,  there  remain  16,084,307  acivs  devoted  toll* 
pastoral  and  dairying  industri<'s  -chietly,  of  coui-se.  the  fomier. 

The  total  an>a  «)f  the  c«)unties  comprising  this  division  l)eing  19,157,wi 
acr«%  the  an^a  nMiiaining  unali«»nate<l  and  unoccupie<l  by  lease, alkwiiC 
for  alienation  in  holdings  under  1  acre  in  extent,,  which  are  not  indtW 
in  the  figures  given  ahovc,  will  not  l»e  more  than  alx»ut  3,000,000 


I 
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The  Western  Plains. 

'■  extreme  west  of  the  Colony  settlement  is  making  but  slow 
With  the  exception  of  the  great  mining  centre  of  Broken 
uated  on  the  boundary  of  the  neighbouring  Colony  of  South 
a,  around  which  a  large  population  has  settled  within  the  last  few 
e  whole  of  this  vast  portion  of  the  domain  of  New  South  Wales 
up  to  the  dej)asturing  of  stock.  Sheep-breeding  is  practically 
■  industry,  th(^  general  character  of  the  country  militating 
he  successful  rearing  of  cattle.  The  present  state  of  settlement 
estern  plains  is  illustrated  by  the  figures  given  below  : — 
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Area  of  Holdinfpi. 
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684  SETTLEMENT. 

The  proportion  of  land  alienated  is  only  2*13  per  cent  of  the  total  am 
of  tliis  district,  being  an  aggrei^te  of  1,757,847  acres  out  of  82,705,0^0 
acres  which  the  division  is  estimated  to  contain.  Of  this  area.  1,68I,16S 
acres  are  in  the  occupancy  of  the  landowners,  and  only  76,679  acres  are 
lield  under  piivate  lease,  this  kind  of  tenure  being  principally  met  with 
in  the  counties  of  Robinson,  Gunderbooka,  Yanda,  Young,  Fitzgerald, 
and  Tara ;  and  situated  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  on  the 
Darling,  and  near  Cobar.  The  total  number  of  holdings  is  1,111,  of 
which  541  are  freehold,  127  rented  properties,  19  partly  freehold  and 
partly  leasehold,  and  424  freeholds  to  which  considerable  areas  of  Crown 
lands  are  attached.  The  average  area  of  alienated  holdings  fur  the  whole 
western  di>'ision  is  1,582  acres,  the  average  in  many  counties,  owing  to 
the  small  nunil)er  of  holdings,  being  very  large.  In  Waljeei-s  it  ivaches 
8,934  acres  ;  in  Manara,  8,057  acres  ;  in  Franklin,  7,260  acres  :  in  Cain. 
6,430  acres  ;  and  in  Landsborough,  4,979  acres.  The  average  in  Peny  i« 
3,855  acres  ;  in  Finch,  3,362  acivs  :  in  Menindie,  2,720  acres  ;  in  Tarn, 
2,551  acres;  in  Windeyer,  2,320  acres;  in  Kilfera,  1,.*^20  acres;  in 
Narran,  1,771  acres:  Clyde,  1.59-V  acres;  MossgieK  1,520  acres:  Bin- 
land,  1,452  acres;  and  in  Wentwortb,  1,122  acres.  In  (J underbuoka it 
is  1,133  acres,  and  in  IiTJira  1,053  acres;  diminishing  in  the  other 
counties  from  994  acres  in  Woore  to  216  acres  in  Booro(3ndarni,  while  in 
Yiincowinna  (in  the  Broken  Hill  District)  there  are  322  holdings  avene- 
ing  66  Jicifs  ejich.  The  land  is  used  purely  for  i)a.stonLl  purposei. 
except  in  tlie  vicinity  of  townships,  where  market-gai^lening  and  fruit- 
j^rrowing  are  carried  on,  principally  by  Chinese. 

The  area  «)f  alienate<l  land  enclosed  in  this  division  is  1,G1 1.461  acrrs: 
and  unenclosed,  14G,3«'?6  acres.  Under  cultivajiou  there  isanareai>{ 
9,456  acres,  only  255  acres  of  whicli  are  tilled  by  tenants.  Tlie  avenee 
ami  of  larg«'  estates  over   10,000  acres  in  extent  is  32,075  acres. 

Thf  holdings  on  tlie  western  ])lains  may  be  classitied  as  follows : — 


Aixa  «'f  Holdinifs.  ;    Ar«ii  umUr  CiUtiiHi* 

Si/r  .,f  IloHm-8.               h'm-'*'^";*  ~            ■  ~  IM-ofiort wIT '  =   ProfMtM 

_             _    _ ^o|  iJistriri.  _        _       _  .4»'Mi«|5. 

No.  acres.        i>er  cent.  acrt-s.        per  «■!• 

1  to  :^)  .'lorea  41.3  1,031            0-06  UU            14*5 

31  to  400  acre.H :«0  4<),344            'iSO  M»9ti             4'<» 

401  t/>  1,000  acres Hi!)  111.959'         6*37  2,l.HU              l"*! 

1,001  to  10,(K)O  acres    ..           l.V)  r)04,9r»l          28-73  S.-Vm             0-71 

lu,0oljicresunaupwanU           34  1,090,  ">0-2          «2-l>4            1,542         


The  area  of  Crown  lands  occui)ied  in  this  division  is  very  larger  tfc* 
IwMng  no   less  than    72.630,276    acres  under    various    foniis  of  !■■ 
I'ndfT  hr>iiiest«'ad   l«*ase  there  are  9,192,323  acres.      There  uaHV 
area  of  n^<,417  arres  iind«M-  conditional  leiise,  granted  under  the  Art  v  * 
18S4,  but  this  fonn  ni  lease  is  no  longer  obtainable  in  the  werttf 
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^sUm.     Thr*  tttmiber  <>f  Iwaeet*  uf  Crowu  lands  in  1,743,  of  whom 
V  Crown  lands  in  luldition  tt>  their  alienated  holdings,  whilt; 
Onmn  lfind5  only.     The  value  of  impn>venient8  is  rc-tuiTipd 
,107,105 — AH  average  of  liboiit  Is*  5d.  per  acre  occupied. 

Ito  total  nimil>pr  of  occiipiei^^  of  land  in  the  di\nsion,  uhethrr 
fcted  or  leA8*^d  fr«»m  tho  Crown,  is  2,430,  claasiiied  as  follows :— 
Atumts  only,  59  ;  graziers  only,  1,711  ;  dairy  farnKM'8  only,  5  j 
[irislK  and  graziers,  ir>7  ;  ajyricultunst  and  dairy  farmer,  1 ; 
\  nnd  dairy  fanners,  54 ;  iigriculturist8,  grazier'st,  and  dairy  fanners, 
and  others — residential^  miners,  carrier»<,  etc. — 405.  Taking  th« 
nhftr  engaged  in  each  of  the*  thrre  pui*8nits,  whetht^r  f^olely  or  other- 
it  will  he  seen  that  iUen*,  ait?  255  engaged  in  agriculture,  1,1^60 
wng,  and  98  in  dairy  faitning,  The  total  area  of  alienate  lands 
Crown  lands  Oiicupied  is  74,388,1 2.'i  acres,  and  aft4?r  <l©diicting  the 
cuHivated,  the  extent  of  land  devotod  to  paMt^ral  pursuits  will  l>c 
a  few  thnutantl  aoren  sliort  uf  that  total*  Tlie  t-t»tal  area  of  the 
tiiie««  of  the  western  plains  h  computed  at  82,705,080  acre?,  and 
inaining  unoccupied  or  unalienated  i»,  therefore,  little  more 
ind  a  quarter  niillicm  acres. 


Area  of  Holbisgs, 

will  be  gathered  fi-oiii  an  analysis  of  the  hgur«?s  which  have  b<*eii 

that  Kettlement  in  Kew  South  Wales  has  hitherto  trended  towards 

^<?Dnci^ntration  into  comparatively  few  hands  of  the  lands*  alienated  to 

rgi?  number  of  indiWdual  selectors,  and  that  in  the  great  majority 

les  the  fiwner  of  the  land  i«  also  the  occupier.     Tenancy,  as  under- 

i  in  older  8c;ttlc*d  communities, has  made  comparatively  little  progress, 

'  cent,  of  the  land  alienated  being  yet  in  the  occupancy  of  the 

theni«elvcis  or  «n    area  of  37,1*24,219  acres;    whilst    only 

Bs*  or  9'1  per  cent,,  arc  held  under  lease  from  thef?  s. 

viug  table  shows  the  number  of  holdings  of  vi!  1  *  h 

boat  the  Colony,  difitinguiahing  freehold  from  rented  land : — 


Numtwr  of  BDldin^  coniUtioir  of— 


frOl  BoldlliSfv 


ItOOOaorei 

laod  ujtwardtf 

•r»»tiil 31,144      12,521        3.649      11,706      59.030 
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Tho  area  of  tlie  holdings  referred  to  in  tho  table  just  given,  whether 
freohoKl  or  rented,  will  be  found  in  the  figures  subjoined,  which  alio 
show  the  percentage  of  alienated  land  to  l)e  found  in  the  holdings  of 
each  speoiHe<l  size,  as  well  as  the  proportion  each  size  of  holding, 
whether  freehold  or  rented,  hears  to  the  total  area  alienated  : — 


Area  of  HoldinKt. 


>\ic  of  HoldintCH. 


I*ronortk» 

to  Total  Alienated  Am 

uf  the  Colonr. 


I  I 

Freehold,    i    Rented.    |       Total.        Freehold..  Rented.    TouL 


acres.  acres. 

to30acrc'H 80,6,13.      5o,92l 

3i  to  400  acres  3.600,8821    977,365 

401  :o  1, (KM)  acres    4,186,3101    628,599 

1,001  to  10,C'00  acres  ...  10,468,845  1,366,535  |ll,835,3S0      25*08        3*28      »» 
10,001  acresandupwarils  19,527,549.    783,434  ;20,310,9S3      46-78        1-S8      4St;: 


acres.  I^'cent.  t'oent  t^oent 

136,554  019  014  OM 

4,638,247  877  234  llil 

4.814,909  10-03  1-51  11*33 


Total 37,924,219  3,811,854  141,730.073      iK)-85        915     lOODP 


Thf*  fil>ov«'  fi;;in-(»H  Rtiikin;;ly  illustiatt'  the  ])it»sent  CfUidition  of  cnl'^ni 
zation  in  Xfw  Soutli  Wal(?s,  and  their  meaning  should  not  1h»  l(»st  >ij:l»- 
of  by  thosr  who  watch  with  attention  the  various  phases  of  settlnuriii 
in  this  c<>untry.     Tho  pi-opoi-tion  of  land  in  holdings  less  than  .*tO  aiT"* 
in  e.xti'Mi  is  only  0-:>:3  prr  cent,  of  tlu*  total  an*a  of  land  alit'iiatiii  inW 
Colony,  anil  n'prescnts  an  af|:<;regate  of  1.3n,.")r)4  acres  out  of  a  IouIp' 
41,7.iO,07.'5  atrP's ;  this  small  acreag<*  consists  of  li\40.'niohlings,  t-af^ 
occuj>ying  an   averair<'  of    S-9  acn's.       Holdings  l.M?tw(vn  31   and  "ItM 
acri*:,  in  cxti-nt  nunilxT  .'50/J04,   with  an  a;rgn*gate  area  of  4,0*V.-b 
acres,  or  1 11 1  per  cent,  of  tin*  ar«fa  alienated  in  the  Colony,  giving  sn 
avcrac^e  of  l.">0  acres  pfr  jjolding.      It  is  in  this  category  that  a  j:!«' 
jiortinn   of  tli»'   lantl  devoted  to  cultivation  is  t<»  Ik*  found.     In  ai«* 
hctwfHMi  401  and  1,000  acres  are  to  he  found  7,509  f^states,  the  numbtf 
decreasinpr  rapidly  as  the  area  increa.s<»s,  atr,:;refjatiiiir  in  M  4,814»9Qt 
acres,  or  1  l")!  pi-r  cent,  of  the  area  alienated,  ;^ivinj;  each  an  vntt^ 
of  C}'.]'}  :icres.     The  tendency  just  nott*<l  becomes  still  more  mArkfld  B 
the  holdinirs  hetw«'en   1,001   and  10,000  acres  in  extent,  their  MnkV 
heinij  only  1.4S,<,  whilst  they  air^t'^te   1  l.S3r>,380  acres,  op  28*36  J* 
cent,  of  the  total  area  alienated  in  the  Coh»ny,  giving  an  arenM 
"2,ij'M  acres  per  holding.    The  climax  is  reached,  however,  in  the  Uilll 
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of  tunrr  tlum  10,000  ftcn*>»  in  extent;  of  these  there  are  Kut^  656, 
j;  20^31 0,9 f^.1  ju:rt?s,  or  4K4)tJ  pov  cent.  o£  Uic  whole  lirtsii 
from  iIhj;  Crow  j  I,  each  averrnuriTis^  an  Jire  i  <jf  30,902  jmtps. 


SkTI'LKMKNT   AKD   AcHICULTLItK. 

8omf  rrmarlcs  aa  to  the  relaii%*e  stuto  of  a;i^riculture  and  ot  settlement 

ftn  tho  Mlii'imriMl  rural  lan<lM  of  the  Col*>ny  cannot  fail  to  U-  of  intei'eRt, 

1  read  in  eorijut^ctioii  with  the  precf<ling  tiefures.     Tlie 

deals  with  thin  question*  ami  the  figure*  carry  with  them 

tii«tr  awti  eJb|jlitniLiio]i : — 


UolOingK 

AreaAUmifttiHl. 

Aim  Culttvftiod. 

Kis»  erf  UdiUu^ 
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0  07 
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1037 
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pur  o«fit« 

34-92 

1206 

612 

2'5H 

IUJ>i»I  iwrcH  oTnl  iijiwjLrdii,.,,.. 

(m    20,3ir>,983 

1 

0-50 

rutol  uf  j^ru|*urtiuu   ..... 

59,020  141.730,073 

1' 

2131 

1,309,659 

314 

iv^ij-u  (tie  lught  st  proportion  of  land  cultivated  in  any  of  these 
when  cjoniparwl  with  the  total  area  alienated  in  the  Colony,  is 
'    '  '  from  31  to  400  acres  in  extetit,  yet  when  compared 

area  idienated  in  the  series  itself  it  repreaenta  only 
lii  Uti  pel  txuit.  uf  tt ;  whilst  on  the  Mnallor  holdings,  lesH  than  31  acres 
i«ttf»nt,  as  much  an  34  1*13  per  cent,  of  thn  /irea  alienateil  is  under 
Ition.     The  [  i  considerably  decreases  as  thrr  hisf her  areas 

bed,  lieing  1  u  Q'b  per  cent,  in  those  <>ver  10,000  acres. 

lift  tahU^  given  on  page  Gi^^)^  Borue  interesting  information  may 
with  reg;inl  to  the  pro|K3rtion  of  the  number  of  owners  of 
irho  selill  occupy  thinr  freidioldii,  those  who  reside  on  retvitnl  lund?^ 
^whn  oc:cu[)y,  in  addition  to  their  freeholds,  lands  retited  either 
owners  or  fmm  the  Crown  ;  but  n  more  eoniprehensivit 
tw*o    phases*    of    settlement    may    Ur    obtained    by    an 
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flxaiiiination  of  the  following  table,  in  which  the  holdings  are  divided 
into  a  greater  number  of  categories  according  to  their  sizes  : — 


Size  of  Uoldings. 


I    1 

I 


Total  Aim. 


I  to  5  acres    

6  to  ir>  acres 

16  to  30  acres    

:il  to  i>0  acres    

'il  to  100  acres 

101  to  200  acres    

201  tri3<K)  acres    

:^1  to  400  acres    

401  to  500  acres    

501  to  «00  acres    

»;01  to  TOO  acres    

701  to  81K)  acres    

SOI  to  900  acres    

DOl  to  1,000  acres 

1,001  to  1,")00  acres 

1,501  to  2,000  acres 

2.0i)l  to3,000acre8 

rjm  t'>4.<KK)  acres 

tJK)I  to  5,0U0  a.-res 

."»J)01  t->  7,')(K):uTes 

7..')ni  t.)  I(),0<H)acre8  ... 
10.001  t(i  15,0<K)acreH... 
l.">.m)l  to  20. 00()  acres  .. 

20,(MH  to  ;W,U00  acres 

;H0()1  to  40,00<)  acres 

40,0)1  acrc^aud  upwanls.J 

Total  


No. 
5,081 
2,770 
1,572 
3,521 
4,334 
4,817 
2,293 
1,888 
909 
G06  i 
869  ' 

:»3  ' 

226 

228 

620 

330 

312 

150 

60 

82  ' 

47 

;m 

17 
12 

'  i 


No. 

2,407 

1,405 

1,307 

1,783 

2,157  i 

1,518 

641 

449 

213 

107 

144 

63 

38 

53 

116 

51 

36 

I 

6 


No. 
227 

269  ! 
197  I 
230  ' 
417  i 
666  I 
401 
266 
172 

97 
101 

94 

69 

50 
140  i 

84  ■• 

65 

36 

15 

22 
S 

14 
3 
3 
1 
o 


No.  I 

109  I 
33  ; 
26  , 

650 
1,069  I 
1,443 
1,062 
1,299 

556 

398 
1,510 

278  I 

214  > 

221 

720 

414  I 

409 

256 

l.V> 

208 

125 

16S 
98 

ior» 

52  . 
133 


No. 
7,824 
4.477 
3,102 
6,IS4 
7.977 
8.444 
4,397 
3,902  , 
1,850 
1,208 
2,624  ! 
788  I 
547  ! 
552  ■ 
1,596  i 
879  I 
822 
449 
236 
319 
187 
219 
120 
116 
59 
142 


20.730 
43,to: 

7i,»: 

2.VH.6U 

63:1.160 

1.284.37 

1,347.5:2 
8I9.K38 
671W9 

1,693.(02 
59N.(ii$ 
468,:$S 
5S13W 

],99a4» 

2.0ia32: 
1.57\?*1 
1.07.\:« 

].»ftUS3 

i,625».fte 

2,:23.IW 

2.niS7i» 

2.SW,9I«» 
2.<«.\*7« 
10.514.SI9 


31,144      12,521  j  3.649     11,706  I   59.020    4l.7aiM/rS 


Fnun  tlif*  al>ove  it  will  1k^  seen  tlmt  the  total  nunil>er  of  oocupifrsw 
t'iiM»ln»l(l.s  only  is  31,144,  the  projiortion  to  the  total  nunil>or  of  occupifl* 
\to'n\ii  fairly  <-onstaiit  in  «'ach  size  of  holding&  Absiduto  tensnl^ 
wlio  niiiiil»cr  12,521,  art*  far  more  numerous  in  the  HmalliT  cla»ei  « 
linl(liii;r.s,  ami  rapidly  diminish  both  in  number  and  in  pmpoitioB  »• 
tlie  rstnti's  become  larger.  The  wim(?  is  the  oasi^  with  reganl  to  hoUifl 
of  tVo4*h()Id  and  rciitcKl  land,  who  numlK?r  only  3,049 :  whilit  ikv 
reverse  ol>tni)is  in  holdings  to  whieh  Crown  lands  are  attacfaedv  thv 
nuiiilHr  and  proportiDU  increasinj;  with  the  size  of  the  holdings.  ThM 
are  11.70»;  sucli  estates,  ilio  majority  of  holdings  over  1,000  afONi  ii 
extent  i»eini'  found  in  this  cat«^i;t>rv. 
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fallciwing  figures  show  the  vnriods  |imrpose5  for  ubicli  the  rural 
tings,  whetbei'  alienated  or  leaBi>d  from  the  Crown,  are  used  :— 


■ 

|l 

3{ 

Affftol 

^^^1 

i 

ToIaJ 

Ctowii 

^^BL 

u 

1      It 

li«nftt«d 

^^^^^^^p^ 

1 

1 

?       ?s 

^ 

--' 

in  fiMll 

to 

^^^^^^K' 

•" 

_  ^ 

1    8«Hm. 

AlJMimM 

^^^B 

t 

^ 

noldtniE^ 

^^ 

t 

1 

c 

5 

^  ll- 

1- 

.^=||2 

H  '■ 

Nou      >^                    No,       orff*.         aeiWL 

^B;                                                       hso 

14^                       m     iaA,ii64i       m,4m 

^^kM^    ...^.., ..^^ixtii 

J,4&«     4.1,          ,                      -^'       ..•:v..4r      11  «-.^*,-i 

^Ki^m»         •u 

t.l4.t        «l».l.lKNi 

4CIU 

♦ft!    l^iift?                                                                I 

tJ7 

l.«85          8H 

M& 

04 

546   \,im 

!iU6J          ] 

IJH 

«* 

rS       147                               ,..,-,.-,-.     -,,.-,...-^7 

UI.9I14 

!3.W)0|     ir 

tf,183 

4.918  1 

1,T»7    T, WMJ 1  J  /                     1  .T36.fJ7U    S>8,80«5,7W 

^:; 

; 

110 

i,tor 

22 

128 

i 

41!         40 

w> 

t.lOfl 

i8,2oe,aKj 

1 

W" 

1MM 

IMW 

t,m 

$.»! 

4.»ao 

2,8S9 

7,im 

A,UO 

a,iw  a*7w.07j  ju7,ona« 

^  it  is  difficult  to  decide  in  which  class  a  hoUling  slumld 
m   the  fdioxe   table  holders  aiT*  distninitf'H,  rm   far  as 
ibW,  accuidin^'  to   thr   pursuit  from   which   their  ►tit    is 
.     Thu8,  Hlthou;*h  v\v*Ty  fanuer  is  Uy  w»nie  exteh               ^'i^y  ft 
jer,  lit*  fc*»  *m\y  chis^rd  a^  a  farmer  and  grazier  when  it  w  evident 
he  fallows  U*th  imt-Huits  for  i»r»jiit  ;  a  farmer  uiiing  land  ftiniply  f«»r 
the  stuck  ret^uireKl  for  working  his  fami  is  classeil  a*  an  agri- 
;  anil,  similarly^  a  pasttoralist  who  cultivaU^s  a  staall  area,  the 
>  uf  which  is  cc»UKUuied  nri  his  t^atate^  is  clnssc^l  cmly  a6  ■>  gnuier. 
Wfve  classification  no  occupier  is  counted  more  than  oner,  ami 
lit  i^  as  follows: — Agriculturists  only,  14,0H  ;  ^'aancrH  only, 
it                      ily,  3,149;  agriculturista  and  graziers  S)»2S)1  ; 
It                        fnrmerH,  4,320  ;    graziers  and  dairy  farmei*»» 
rH,   and    dairy   farmerit,   7,606  ;    othei-n — 
tc— 4,510  r  t<Hal,  (jI,126.      But   rm  the 
i    in  each    industry,  whether  .s*  '  iri 
iherSj  it  will  l»e  seen  thut  therr  ..  il 
Ifraziers,  and  17,1114  daii-y-fanners. 
\n  hMhliiMTs  from  1  Ui  HO  acres  in  extent  is  135,554 
5s<xld  in  conjunction  tlier*^witii  is  01^46*l 
K..1-1  Kv-  ir.  iiY\  ..;..-      The 

iiding 
ge  of 
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about  ."ij  iicivs  (»ach.  There  arc,  therefi»re,  8,964  holders  usin^  158,3^1 
iiL'Vos  tor  ijraziiig,  dairying,  and  i-OKidential  purpuses,  giving  an  avenge 
of  about  17^,  acres  tyich. 

In  holflin^s  from  31  to  400  jicres  in  extent  there  are  4,638,247  a(Cre> 
alienated,  witli  ll,G4o,209  acres  of  Crown  lands  attached,  or  a  total  <i 
16,281,450  iicres  held  hy  30,904  cKrupiers.  The  area  cultivated  is 
559,757  acres  by  19,697  holders  (including  12,733  who  also  use  land  for 
pastoral  and  other  purp«w(w),  giving  an  average  <»f  nearly  30  acres  each. 
The  number  usiiii^  land  for  pastoral  and  other  purposes  is,  therefoR*, 
23,940,  nil  an  arcii  of  15,721,699  acres,  or  an  avenige  of  about  657acre$ 
each. 

The  area  alienated  in  hohlings  from  401  to  1,000  acres  is  4,814,909 
acres,  and  t  lie  ext<*ntof  Cix)wn  lands  (K'cupieil  therewitli  14,477,1 23  acrec 
or  a  total  <»f  19,392,032  acres  held  by  7,569  persons,  giving  an  average  (jf 
about  2,5()0  acres  each.  The  ai'ea  cultivated  is  294,766  aci-es  by  4,297 
holders  (includin<r  3,863  who  are  also  engaged  in  pastoral  and  dainrins: 
pursuits),  or  an  average  of  aliout  69  acres  each.  There  are^  therefoiv, 
7,135  occupi(»rs  using  19,097,266  acres  chielly  for  grazing  and  daii^ing, 
or  an  average  of  about  2,677  acres  each. 

In  the  series  which  includes  all  holdings  fnnn  1.001  to  10,000 
acres  in  extent,  the  area  alienated  is  11,835,380  acres,  and  the 
Crown  lands  held  in  conjuncti<m  therewith  amount  to  46,943,612  acrec^ 
St)  that  the  4,488  occupiers  hold  an  area  of  58,778,992  acres,  gi^in^ 
an  averag(j  of  about  13,100  acres  each.  The  area  cultivated  is  305.341* 
acres  by  2,398  holders  (including  2,331  who  also  use  land  for  grazing.l 
or  an  averni^e  of  128  acres.  There  are  4,421  oecupiei^s  using  5S,473,65i» 
aci'es  t'oi-  pastoral  purposes,  or  an  average  of  13,226  acres  each. 

The  area  of  Crown  lands  attache<l  to  tlie  656  alienat«*<l  hohlings  nrer 
10,000  acri's  is  25.675,327  acres,  aTsd  th(^  alienated  aiva  being  20.310.9S3 
acres,  the  total  held  by  thrse  occupiers  is  45,986.310  acres.  The  are* 
culti\ated  is  10iI,0iM)  aci«'s  by  28U  holdei-s,  all  of  whom,  of  course,  are 
}>astoralists.  Thf^  avorag*'  area  cullivat«»d  by  ejich  is  alniut  360  acre*. 
Tiie  total  art'a  ns^-d  tor  pastoral  jnirsuits  is  45,884.214  acivs,  giviiifran 
average  of  60. '.145  acres  t<>  each  holding. 

There  are  2, 10(>  occnj)iers  of  Cr-own  lamls  only,  not  connected  «itli 
alienated  holdin^^'s,  the  area  h-asi^l  U'ing  18,208.396  acre.*!,  or  an  avpiaCP 
of*  about  8(»,45()  jures  eacli,  dev<ited  almost  entirely  to  grazing.  ThiTei«i 
however,  on  (-rciwn  lands  an  area  of  18,543  acivs  under  cultivatioBt 
which  is  practically  all  in  this  section.  The  numl)er  of  cultivators  is  "2^ 
of  whoih  1  H)  are  agriculturists  only.  With  the  exception  of  the  snail 
lots  in  the  vicinity  of  townships  held  by  the  agriculturists  just  nientioDcd, 
the  greater  pait  of  this  area  is  connected  moi-e  with  the  |«at«il 
industry,  the  «  rojis  being  chiefly  hay  for  station  use.  i 

TIh'  total  area  of  alienated  holdings  over  1  acn»  in  extent  in  the  Coto^  ' 
i'^  n.73(;.073aeres,  and  of  the  Crown  lands  rnrcupicd,  117,017,133] 
making  a  total  of  158,753,205  acres.     ()f  tliis  area,  157,427,241 
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ushJ  fur  gniziiig  luid  dairying,  and  1.325,964  acre«  for  agriculture, 
totiil    value  of  iuiprovetuente   on    Crown   lands  m   returned   at 
hO,234. 

\  has  heon  shown  that  there  are  35t2.'il  holders  engaged  in  agriculture 
luding  21,217  who  combine  this  pursuit  with  grazing  and  dairyijifj), 
tho  average  nroa  cultivatod  by  e<ich  is  abr>ut  38  acres,  Thorc  are 
1 12  occupiers  using  Jund  for  gr/vzing  and  dairying  and  other  pur- 
8j  giviug  an  averugeof  about  3,340  acres  to  each  holder. 


Labour  SiirrLKMEXTS. 

June*  1893,  lui  Act  wti&  passed  to  pramott*  the  e«tabHsJimeut  of 

bur  settleini!nt?5,  thus  enabliug  [lersons  without  capital  to  provide  for 

tAvvs  atid  thtnr  families.    The  land  may  be  leiised  for  twenty-eight 

,  with  A  right  of  renewal,  and  loans  of  money  are  gnuitc^l  to  enable 

ettlers  to  curry  on  njierations^  the  first  rejiaytnent  of  the  loan  and  the 

i  of  the  hiUil  not  being  required  until  four  years  from   the   date  of 

Jeasc*      During  1894  an  Amending  Act   was  parsed,   eniiwwering 

[Minist/cr  to  double  the  amount  of  loan  authorised  umlerthe  original 

lli^  control  of  each  ehtabii^hment  is  left  in  the  liandn  of  h  IToard. 

I  nre  [jritvided  by  the  Treasury  from  which  the  Board  mtiy.  with  the 

[>\ti\  of  the  ^linister,  gnint  the  following  sums: — Tu  each  enixiUed 

»h»rr  with  a  fiuuily  dependent  on  him^  nut  exceeding  j£50  ;  to  married 

nnn  without  family,  n  sum  not  exceetling  £40  ;  and  to  each  member 

jarrir<I,  a  jsum  not  exceeding  1*30*      At  the  close  of  the  year   1804, 

is*' ft  I  on  J  en  tn  were   in  existence,  xiz.t  Pitt  Tow*n,  \Vilb**rforce,  and 

The  Pitt  Town  settlement,  which  w^as  cHtablishcd  in  June,  1H93, 

futiarcA  of  2,100  acR'iS,     The  total  population  at  the  end  of  1^94  was 

riE,^  92  men,  84  women*  and  27*^  children*     The  value  of  impmve* 

^t%  exclusive  of  crops*  18  .£4,655,  and  the  total  amount  of  loam* 

ltic«<l,  £5,450.     The  Bega  »ett!emeut  was  establisbed  in  July.  1893, 

►  area  binug    1,360   acn?s  and   the  pt»puktion  consisting  of  14  men, 

\*omen.  and  41)  children,  or  a  total  of  77.     The  iMi|iraveincnts  are 

itnl  nt  X800,  and  the  amount  of  loans  is  £700.     In  August,  1893, 

I  Wilbt'HVirce  settlemeut  was  formed,  and  now  contains   1,(*3U  acres, 

ing  hcmu*  and   eTni>loyment  for  32   meii   and    63  women,  with   22 

iren,  or  a  total  population  of  117.     The  value  of  improvements  is 

iM.t  H.f*  amount  of  loans  advanced  £1,450. 
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R0AD8  AND  BRIDGES. 

FOR  many  years  settlement  was  restricted  to  the  narrow  belt  of  bid 
shut  iu  between  the  Blue  Mountains  and  the  sea.     SeToral  bhd 
roads  were  formed  through  this  country  within  a  few  yean  after  ^ 
foundation  of  the  Colony.     These  roads  connected  the  infant  towns  of 
Parramatta,  Liverpool,  Windsor,  and  Penrith  with  the  metit^Nilii»  sad 
were  constructed  entirely  by  bond  labour.     The  abrupt  wall  of  sani- 
stone  rising  on  the  failhcr  side  of  the  Nepean  barred  all  access  to  tlw 
interior  of  tlui  country.     As  early  as  the  yoar  179G  George  Bass  nid^ 
an  attempt  to  cross  the  mountain  range,  but  returned  after  an  nnn^ 
cessful  journey,  reporting  that  it  was  impos.sible  to  find  a  pa.ssage  erwi 
for  21  ]>erson  on  foot.     In  1813  a  protracted  season  of  drought,  atteiuie<i 
by  consideriible  losses  amongst  the  stock,  brought  home   very  clrsrij 
to  the  settlei-s  the  conviction  that  the  future  of  the  Colony  entirely 
<lepen<le<l  upon  the  extension  of  grazing  land  beyond  the  narrow  linutt 
within  whicli  they  were  tlien  hemmed.     In  the  month  of  May  of  thi> 
year  Mr.  Gregory  Blaxland,  Mr.   W.  C.   Went  worth,  and  Iaent«i»»* 
Lawson   attempted   to  find  a  passage   across   the   mountains^     Aftf^ 
meetin<^'  with  ditiiculties  which  seem  astonishing  enough  to  the  pivtfi^ 
genenitir>n,  who  have  seen  a  railway  carritKl  over  the  same  tra^  ^ 
which    I>at hurst  may    be   reached    in  a  few   hours,    these   gentlenHB 
succeeded  in   opening'  a  way — sometimes  by  creeping  through  iki* 
forests,  at  oth(M*s  ])y  scaling  tremendous  precipices — to  the  vast  pli** 
lying  west  of  thf*  (Jreat  Cordillera  of  Australia.     They  returned  Ott  Al 
(ith  June,  and  shortly  afterwards  Governor  Mac(]uarie  sent  A  ptf^w^ 
surveyors,  untler  ^fr.  George  W.  Evans,  Deputy  Hurveyor43eMBlL 
nrport  on  the  practicability  of  making  a  road.     The  report  WM  fv 
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bd  the  construction  of  the  great  western  highway  was  at  once 

Hoed,  the  work  being  |i€»rformed  by  ganga  of  ImuiH  lal»ourers.    The 

fcus  ma4e  formed  a  continuation  of  the  Great  Western  Koad  from 

and  it  was  completed  as  far  as  Bathurst  by  the  21st  Jaiiuary, 


rj  of  the  Bathurst  Plains  and  the   completion  of  the 

in  ruad  gave  so  greiit  un  impetusi  to  settlement  that  it  was  found 

le  to  keep  [lace  in  the  matter  of  roads  with  the  cienjandH  of  tlie 

The  (toveniment^  therefore,  contented  itself  with  maintAining 

>aady  constructed,  and  extending  them  in  the  direction  of  the 

trc«  of  ?^ctt ft'Tturjr.      For  mnnv  ypurs  these  main  roa<ls  wer*» 

\ould  perhaps  have  been 

^u'nt  to  1850  beeu  similar 

i  made  dniuig   previoui*  years.       Hach,  however,   was  not  the 

The   gold    diBcovery   entirely  alt<?red   the    circumstances  of    the 

^  and  during  th<^  perio<l  of  excitement  and  cliange  which  followed 

tomrkabte  cTcnt  bo  many    new    roads    were  opened^  and  traiHc 

^  so  largely,  that  the  general  condition  of  the  public  highways 

f  no  moans  good.     The  Roads  Department  was  formed  aa  far 

Itn    1>^57,   and    although   g«xKl    Rer\ice   was   done    by   the    road 

r    ■    '        rhat  date,  th^  modern  -  *  Tviadmaking  may  be  aaid 

fe  ith  the  cr«»ation  of  the  it.     It  wiia  not,  however, 

■U  that  the  whole  of  the  rou  >  ii  main  and  subordinate^ 

^|h«ntion  at  the  hands  of  tlit*  .^  ai< 

principal  main  roads  of  the  Colony  are  : — 

irihem  Eoad — length,  406  mileg,  from  Morpeth  to  Maryland^ 
New  England. 

•«t&rn  Roa*l — length,  338  niUett,  frum  Sydney  to  Warren  through 
B^ithuTKt,  Orange^,  and  many  other  important  to wnaliipa ;  thence 
ptTolongcd  to  the  Darlings  at  Bourke,  by  a  line  179  mile«  in 
Imigth. 

ilh«m  Road — length,  385  milee,  from  Sydney  to  Albury*  This 
road  was,  bcifore  the  construction  of  the  railway,  Uie  great 
highway  betweeji  Sydney  and  Melbourne. 

nth  Coa«t  Road — length,  250  miles.  This  road,  after  leaving 
Campb<>lltown,  ascends  the  coast  range,  along  the  top  of  which 
'*   *  far  as  Coal  Clifil     It  then  traverses  the  11  hi  warm 

if-allel  to  the  coast,  and  passes  through  the  rich  lamia 
'    alhayen,  Olyde^  and  Moruyiv  RS  far  as  Bei*a, 
,  as  a  minor  roa*l,  to  the  south*;m  limit  of 
uiutiv. 
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None  of  tbese  roads  has  now  the  importance  ifr'hich  it  formerly  poir 
sessed.  The  railways  of  the  Colony  for  the  most  pait  follow  the  direc- 
tion of  the  main  roads,  and  atti'act  to  themselves  nearly  all  the  throoi^ 
traffic.  The  tendency  now  is  to  make  the  roads  act  as  feeders  to  the 
i-ailwrtv,  l>y  converging  the  traffic  from  outlying  districts  towards  con- 
venient stations  along  the  line. 

The  expenditure  by  the  Goveninient  upon  the  different  roads  is  made 
in  accordaiic(»  with  the  recommendation  of  the  resident  engineer  for  tLe 
district,  whicli  is  hasoil  ui)(>n  the  recjuirements  for  each  road.  Fonneriy 
the  roads  of  the  Colony  were  divided  into  seven  classes  accordin*:  to 
their  importance,  and  the  yearly  ex|»enditure  ranged  from  X50  per  milf 
on  roads  in  the  first  class  to  £5  per  mile  on  thase  in  the  seventh  class. 

The  network  of  roads  spreading  over  the  face  of  the  Colony  is  divided, 
for  purposes  of  maintenance,  into  road  districts  and  road  trusts.    The 
whole  C*olony  is  divided  into  sixty-two  I'oad  districts,  each  of  which  is 
placed  in  the  charge  of  a  resident  engineer,  who  is  directly  responsible  to 
the  Engineer-in-Chief  for  Public  Works.     The  resident  engineers  haw 
the  greater  part  of  the  road  communication  of  the  Colony  outside  the 
municipal  boundaries,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  roads  within  mimid- 
palities,  under  their  care.     The  road  trusts  have  the  supei-vision  of  thf 
exj^enditure  of  certain  grants  for  the  maintenance  of  roads  in  distxicti 
which  are  chiefly  of  minor  imix)rtance  ;  there  are,   however,  certain 
important  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  governed  by  tmita 
The  length  of  roads  in  charge  of  resident  engineers  on  the  30th  Jnii«; 
ISOr),  was  33,42G  miles,  while  about  1,70.1  miles  were  under  the  cmv 
of  road   trusts.      There   were  also  940   miles  within  municip:d  aress, 
which  were  subsidised  by  the  D<*partment,  making  a   total  of  36,071 
miles  under  control.     1'he  length  of  road  which  had  bt»en  metalled, 
ballasteil,  or  giavelled  was  not  less  than  0,513  njiles.      Theit*  were  also 
[J){h  nnlcs  of  road- way  not  indeed  metalled,  but  which  had  l»een  fonneJ 
and  drained,  and  on  which  all  necessary  culverts  had  been  constnicted; 
11,.")  1*4  miles  of  road  which  had  lK»en  cleared  and  partly  tlmined :  >o<l 
ll,9{:f0  miles  of  road  which  win<l  their  way  through  the  forests  of  tbf 
interior,  chiefly  along  th(^  lines  marked  out  by  the  cart-wheels  of  tbf 
f<;n;iiK»st  Mettlers,  and  fonn,  in  dry  weather,  adequate  means  of  commn- 
nicaiion   f(»r  the  settlers,   although   it  must  be  acknowledged  that  i« 
seasons   of  rain   these   roads  are  frecjuently  impas^-able.      Besides  the 
roada  mentioned  above,  there  were   1,486  miles  of  mountain  !*■* 
jVIany  of  these  pas.s(»s  presented   the  most  formidable  difficulties,  ui 
thtMr  construction  rf^flects  great  credit  upon  the  engineering  skill  of  ^ 
nrticer,  now  dectvised,  who  for  so  many  years  designe^l  and  superviMdtks 
construction  and  maintenance  of  the  roads  and  bridges  of  thie  Ootaj* 

Many  of  the  earlic^st  bridges  erected  in  the  Colony  were  of  Mi 
arc  still  existing.     Those  ei*ected  in  the  period  following  ik/ti 
of  settlement  to  the  interior  were  chiefly  of  timber^  and  m 
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J,  tdU*r  &  life  of  about  twenty-five  years.     Ni»ai'ly  (ill  the  \siVflB 

of  recent  dale  aro  of    iron  or   steel,    aiitl  some    uf  theni   have 

ctod  under  rngineering  conditions  almost  uni^jue,  owing  to  the 

rity  of  the  river-flow  in  certain  parts  of  tl»e  country.     There  wc*m 

ther,  ou  the  30th  June,  IS95,  3,6rj9  bridges  of  over  15  feet  spau, 

^Imttg  7,902  Hpans,  covering  a  lengtli  of  *2M,'i\^t  feet ;  whilu  therfi 

Jko  i'7,G03  culverts  up  to  15  feet  8pan»  409,^90  fe^^t  in  leiigth  ;  and 

ciiusewavit*  with   a  lotal  length  of  296,812   feet>       Whertr  thn 

has  not  warranted   the  construction   of  bridgen,  or  where   local 

Htanrca  have  rendered  them  iiuidvisable,   punf^  or   ferries   have 

ritn>duee(L      At  the  cml  of  the   y(*.'ir  there  were   2^^^^   punU^i  7  of 

were  propelled   by  steam,  and  CiJ  bv  band  power  ;  bei4nir>8  which 

)epartuient  had  charge  of  1  horse  boat  and   1)5   flood  bofit«.     On 

prage,  1,44G  men  wer^  employed  during  *'rteh   nnMith^  in   addition 

M  moii  engaged  by  contractors,  luaking  a  total  of  5,640  lui^n, 

two  of  rofida  /is  the  main  arteries  along  which  traffic  from  the 

olis  to  the  interior  flows  has  been  superseded  hy  the  luilwayR  * 
Ue  roads  I'emain  not  only  the  sole  means  of  cominunicatioti 
B^bout  a  lar"^^  pnrt  of  the  int<'rior,  but  as  most  valuable  feedei"»  to 
Slway  system  of  the  country.  No  revenue  is  directly  derived  from 
I  but  their  indirect  advantages  to  the  country  have  been  very  great, 
Iter  the  lands  and  the  railways  they  form  the  large»t  item  of 
d  property.     It  h  estimated  that  XIG, 308.000  has  Ij<m?u  expended 

"  >  and  bndqjes  since  1857,  ami  their  ]>re8ent  value  to  the  State, 
7  t  iatinn»  ejinnot    be    less    tl»an    i.'l4,000»OO0.      Tlieir 

|v  not  l>e  calenlated  ;  but  ii.H  an  instance  of  the  change 

k%  aWit  by  the  .syst-em  of  roa*l  construction,  it  may  be  mentioned 
fler  the  organization  of  the  lionds  Department  on  itA  present 
W  cost  of  carriage  of  goods  by  road  and  tlie  time  of  tiiiusit  were 
by  xuore  than  one  half,  as  will  appear  from  tJie  following 
enl  *— 


lfUliBo«di. 

CarrintfebrR<ntl«18^* 

C*rTtotfBliyB«a,l«M. 

Tlawln 

ttmnfiL 

CdctpvrtoQ. 

•  loOouIbani . 

lUttmn^t 
H|||^  >f  nrrurtindi 

1 
milos.   j    days. 

1.14           J7J 

\ 
145           23i 

1  1  i-^                       O  1 

£   8.  d. 

12    5    0 

15  to    0 

9    0    0 

days. 

74 
11 

8 

£  f.    d. 
3  15    0 
6  10    0 
n  10    0 
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The  progress  exhibited  during  these  seven  years  is  very  great  Vuid  | 
the  improvement  may  without  hesitation  be  ascribed  to  bettor 
but  the  decline  in  Ute  demand  for  t^ams  consequent  on  the 
the  gold  rush  was  also  a  cause  of  the  lessened  cost  of  tran^sit  IV I 
price  of  carriage  by  road  bus  not  declined  aince  1864,  mo8t  of  the  tnifi^l 
beinji^  through  districts  remote  from  the  centres  of  population,  whew  dn  J 
requirements  of  the  teamsters  are  costly  to  supply.  The  roads  foil 
by  the  teams  are  those  leading  to  the  railway  lines,  an*!  the  Ic 
consists  for  the  niost  part  of  station  supplies,  wool,  and  other  \n 
The  rates  vary  according  to  the  distance  and  the  nature  of  the  < 
traverserl,  Imt  tlie  following  scale  may  be  taken  as  typical  of 
ordinary  charges  for  outward  loading— that  is,  from  the  intcnor  taj 
the  railways.  Inward  goods  average  about  Id.  per  mile  less  than  1 
outward  : — 

&  a. 

Up  to  40  miles  , .,.,  1  0  per  ton  per  milev 

„     100      .. 1  0 

M     200      „ 0  n 

„     300      ,, 0  10  ^ 

A  slight  consideration  of  these  figures  will  l>e  sufficient  to  sbowjjOif 
greatly  the  business  of  the  country  has  been  facilitated  by  the  confitrodjofi 
of  railways.  If  100  miles  be  assumed  as  tlip  average  distance  whxi  1 
goo<is  are  rarried,  the  prevail  in  g  rate  by  teams  would  be  I2d.  per  toij 
per  mile.  On  the  railways,  as  far  back  as  1872,  the  carriage  waiod^l 
3*6d,,  and  to-day  it  averages  not  raorc  than  I'&d,  It  would  he  1 
stating  the  case  against  road  earriiige,  however,  if  the  latter  tigiTrr 
compared  with  the  average  price  charged  by  teams:  but  a  c»r 
in  ev^ery  respect  perfectly  fair  can  be  made  between  the  coat  o^ 
general  merchandise  by  rail,  which  is  only  2*1 6d.  per  ton  per  i 
that  of  goods  by  teaius,  which,  as  stated  above,  is  12d,  per  ton  y..  . 
The  saving  by  rail  carriage  is,  therefore,  82  per  cent,  and  if  it  \md  1 
possible  for  tiie  whole  of  the  railway  traffic  for  the  year  ended  Jauuj 
1895,  to  ijc  carried  by  teams,  the  cost  would  have  been  SIO^^'S 
instead  of  the  sum  of  £1,855,303  actually  charged  by  the  RaiN 
Commissioners.  In  the  portion  of  this  chapter  devoted  to  goods  tnitf^j 
on  the  railways,  particulars  are  given  of  the  gradual  cheapeniiig  of  I* 
form  of  carriage  during  the  past  twenty  ycai's. 

During  several   months,  both  of    1894   and  of   1895,   the  oM  ti« 
spectacle  might  l>e  seen  of  lutge  loads  of  goods  being  c^irried  ttlong*^! 
main  roads  ^jvithin  sight  of  the  railway  lines.    The  price  paid  to  < 
was  not  usually  disclosed,  but  from  the  nature  of  things  it  was  proh 
less  than  would  have  been  paid   to  the  Railway  Commissionenifort 
same  service.       The  competition  of    teams  with    the   nulw^AT  fflf  1 
carriage  of  a  certain  chu^  of  goods  was  made  possible  by  the  ex 
cheapness  of  fodder  and  the  low  price  of  horses,  and  to  the  1 
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b  a  number  of  carriers  could  not  otherwise  find  employment ;  it, 
"eover,  only  lasted  for  a  few  months  in  each  year,  and  did  not 
ct  the  railway  earnings  to  any  appreciable  extent 
lie  total  expenditure  on  account  of  roads  of  all  classes  during  1894 
I  J&549,276  ;  this  sum,  however,  included  the  administrative  expenses 
the  department,  and  the  expenditure  on  punt  approaches  and  similar 
ks  incidental  to  the  road  traffic  of  the  country.  In  the  following 
«ment  is  given  the  expenditure  on  account  of  the  construction  and 
ntenance  of  roads  and  bridges  for  thirty-eight  years,  with  details  for 
past  fourteen  years.  Taking  the  table  as  a  whole,  it  is  plain  that 
I  form  of  expenditure  has  grown  at  a  rate  very  much  faster  than 
t  of  the  general  population  : — 


Year. 

Expenditure 

by  Roads 
Department 

Expenditure 
by  Trustees. 

TotaL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1857  to  1880 

5,430,923 

782,907 

6,213,830 

1881 

484,567 

23,186 

507.763 

1882 

577,212 

24,722 

601,934 

1883 

613,847 

24,938 

638,785 

1884 

750,584 

27,722 

778,306 

1885 

800,962 

24,404 

825,366 

1886 

628,379 

28,414 

656,793 

1887 

721,994 

45,433 

767,427 

1888 

663,929 

31,503 

695,432 

1889 

632,398 

31,361 

663,759 

1890 

770,809 

34,500 

805,309 

1891 

965,688 

31,990 

997,678 

1892 

859,028 

30,605 

889,633 

1893 

686,233 

30,330 

716,563 

1894 

527,726 

21,550 

549,276 

Totel 

lfi»114,279 

1.103,565 

16,307,844 
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BcfddeH  the  roads  maintained  by  tLe  Government,  there  exifited.1l 
the  close  of  the  municipal  year  in  February,  1895,  7,476  miles  of  rot^ 
and  streets  belonging  to  and  largely  maintained  by  the  municipalitin  flf 
the  Colony.  Of  these  roads,  2,306  miles  were  regularly  formed  flOHi 
metalled,  and  1,572  formed  ;  while  1,553  miles  were  cleared,  and  2.045 
miles  not  cleai*od.  The  value  of  these  roads  is  estimated  at  ^4,800,000: 
but  this  sum  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  approximation  only,  as  the 
information  obtained  from  the  various  municipalities  is  not  completa 


RAILWAYS. 

The  first  attempt  to  introduce  into  New  South  Wales  the  blessing  of 
railway  conununication,  which  has  so  revolutionised  the  commerce  of 
the  older  parts  of  the  world,  was  made  in  1846.  On  the  26th  Augn^t 
of  that  y(«r  a  meeting  was  held  in  Sydney  at  which  it  was  decided  \o 
survey  a  line  to  connect  the  meti-opolis  with  the  city  of  Goulbum.  Two 
years  afterwards,  on  the  1 1th  September,  1848,  the  Sydney  Tramrna*! 
and  Railway  Company  was  formed,  with  a  capital  of  XI  00,000,  havioi; 
for  its  object  the  construction  of  railways  to Parramatta  and  Liverpoii. 
with  possible  extensions,  in  course  of  time,  to  Bathurst  and  OouUiunL 
No  time  was  lost  in  breaking  ground,  and  on  the  3rd  July,  1850,  tiie 
Hon.  Mrs.  Keith  Stf.^wart,  daughter  of  the  Grovemor,  Sir  Charles  Fitzmv. 
turned  the  first  sod  of  the  first  railway  constructed  in  Australia.  The 
affairs  of  tht^  Sydney  Trami-oad  and  Railway  Company,  however,  did  not 
prosper  as  the  promoters  had  expected  they  would  do,  and  it  was  founii 
nocossjiry  to  transfer  the  property  of  the  company  to  the  Government  cf 
tlin  Colony.  Meanwhile  another  company  had  l)een  starte^l  in  l^''-''. 
with  tin.'  object  of  constructing  a  railway  from  the  city  of  Xewca-^iilf  t*- 
^faitland  ;  but  it  met  with  no  more  success  than  the  Sydney  company 
and  shared  the  same  h\U\  On  the  Government  taking  possession  of  dir 
property  of  the  defunct  coni])anies,  however,  the  works  wen»  carried  on 
with  more  vi*:our,  and  on  the  2Gth  Septeml>er,  1855,  the  line  from 
Sydney  to  Parramattn  was  declared  open  for  public  traffic,  anil  ti»e 
extension  to  (loulburn  was  opened  on  the  27th  May,  1869. 

The  proi^ress  of  railway  construction  during  the  twenty  years  wbiA 
followi'd  tlie  opening  of  the  first  line  was  very  slow,  for  in  1875tl» 
length  of  the  liutjs  in  operation  had  only  reached  435  miles,  or  at  il» 
rate  of  2 1  'I  miles  opened  per  year.  Not  a  single  mile  of  railway 
opened  during  the  yeai-s  1865  and  1866  ;  but  in  1867  the 
tion  of  these  ;;i'eat  connnercial  highways  received  a  fresh  impetn^i 
fontinuf'd  to  advance  yearly  until  1872,  when  it  stood  still  for 
])(»riod  of  two  yoars,  during  which  only  5  miles  of  line 
<>pen  to  traHi(r.  During  1875,  33  miles  were  opened,  SD 
succe^'ding  yoar  till  1S89  still  greater  activity  piwaiML 
IxMni;  constructed  (luring  this  period,  or  a  jeariy  avail 
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rate  of  inorease  received  a  check,  and  only  14  miles  were 
luring  the  three  following  years.  There  were,  however,  154 
ened  during  the  railway  year  ending  June,  1893  ;  150 J  miles 
acceeding  year ;  and  30  miles  in  the  year  ended  June,  1895, 
e  length  of  line  under  construction  at  the  last-mentioned  date 
liles. 

llowing  table  shows  the  number  of  miles  of  line  opened  in  each 
well  as  the  total  length  in  operation.  The  Campbelltown- 
Tramway  and  the  Kogarah-Sans  Souci  Tramway  are  here 
among  the  railways.  Prior  to  1888  the  railway  accounts  were 
;  the  end  of  each  year,  but  at  that  date  the  change  was  intro> 
[  reckoning  the  working  year  from  the  1st  July  to  the  30th 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  figures  refer  only  to  State 
lere  were  85  miles  of  private  railways  open  in  the  Colony  in 


Opened  during 
the  year. 

Total  opened. 

Year. 

Opened  during  1 

the  year.       | 

Total  opened. 

'       miles. 

miles. 

miles. 

miles. 

16 

16 

1876 

73 

508 

9 

25 

1877 

90 

598 

17 

42 

1878 

90 

688 

15 

67 

1879 

46 

733 

nil 

57 

1880 

116 

848 

13 

70 

1881 

148 

996 

4 

74 

1882 

282 

1.278 

24 

98 

1883 

52 

1,330 

27 

126 

1884 

301 

1,631 

20 

146 

1886 

114 

1,746 

niL 

146 

1886 

162 

1,907 

ml. 

146 

1887 

151 

2,058 

60 

206 

1886 

68 

2,126 

44 

249 

1889 

57 

2,183 

70 

319 

1890 

10 

2,193 

21 

340 

1891 

1 

2,194 

19 

359 

1892 

3 

2,197 

38 

807 

1893 

154 

2,351 

5 

40^ 

1894 

150 

2,601 

niL 

4Q9B 

1896 

30 

2,531 

83 

486 

• 
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Of  the  2,531  miles  in  operation  in  June,  1895,  there  were  2,368  mi 
of  single  line,  154^  miles  of  double  line,  and  8^  miles  of  line  with  U 
tracks. 

The  progress  of  the  accommodation  afforded  hj  the  State  imilwmyB 
the  Colony  can  be  fairly  gauged  by  comparing  the  number  of  perBons 
each  mile  of  line  open  for  traffic  at  different  periods,  and  the  aTen 
number  of  train  miles  run  per  inhabitant.  Thus  in  1860  there  w< 
4,979  persons  to  each  mile  of  line,  but  by  the  end  of  the  year  1880  i 
work  of  construction  had  proceeded  at  a  rate  so  much  faster  than  1 
increase  in  the  population  that  the  average  number  of  persona  per  m 
had  fallen  to  882,  so  that  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  railways  wf 
more  than  five  times  as  great  as  in  the  year  first  named;  whUe 
1895  the  average  population  per  mile  of  line  was  reduced  to  501.  T 
increase  in  the  average  number  of  train  miles  run  per  inhabitant  b 
been  very  rapid,  rising  from  0*5  miles  in  1860  to  1*8  in  1870,  4*4 
1880,  and  7*4  miles  in  1890.  The  maximum  was  reached  in  18S 
when  the  number  of  train  miles  run  per  head  of  the  populatii 
averaged  7*5.  For  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1895,  the  rate  wi 
approximately,  6  miles  to  each  member  of  the  community.  Tl 
following  statement  illustrates  the  extension  of  railway  facilities  sin 
1860 :— 


Tear. 

mile  of  line. 

Number  of  train 
miles  run. 

Number  of  train 

miles  run  per  bead 

of  popuIafcioD. 

1860 

4,979 

174,249 

0-5 

1865 

2,822 

483,446 

1-2 

1870 

1,467 

901,139 

1*8 

1876 

1,366 

1,472,204 

2-5 

1880 

882 

3,239,462 

4-4 

1885 

544 

6,638,399 

7-2 

1886 

519 

6,479,265 

6-7 

1887 

496 

6,472,107 

6-4 

1888 

487 

6,689,313 

6-6 

1889 

489 

7,641.769 

7-3 

1890 

502 

8,008,826 

7-4 

1891 

521 

8,410,421 

7-5 

1892 

538 

8,356,096 

7-2 

1893 

515 

7,505.310 

•-S 

1894 

495 

7,169,785 

M 

1895 

501 

7,604,281 
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Points  of  comparison  between  the  railways  of  a  large  and  thinly- 
habited  country  such  as  New  South  Wales  and  those  of  the  countries 
'  the  Old  World  are  difficult  to  obtain.  The  following  table,  however, 
lows  the  average  population  and  the  average  number  of  square  miles 
'  territory  per  mile  of  line  open,  in  the  principal  countries  of  the 
orld.  The  figures  given  for  the  Australasian  colonies  include  both 
»te  and  private  lines.  It  will  be  seen  that  New  South  Wales  comes 
irly  well  out  of  the  comparison : — 


Countries. 


Length 
RaUway. 


Population 
per  Mile 
of  Line. 


Area  per 

Mile  of 

Line. 


Australasia : — 

New  South  Wales . 

Victoria   

Queensland 

South  Australia  .... 
Western  Australia . 
Tasmania 


New  Zealand 


America : — 

Argentine  Republic  

Brazil    

Canada 

Chili 

United  States  of  America.. 

Europe : — 

Austria-Hungary   

Belgium   

France  

Germany 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. . 

Italy 

Netherlands    

Ruwia 


miles. 

2,616 
3,120 
2,379 
1,888 
1,142 
475 
2,168 


8,357 

7,466 

16,769 

1,926 

178,709 


18,119 

3,401 

24,455 

27,863 

20,641 

8,814 

1,924 

20,785 


No. 

478 
378 
187 
187 
72 
331 
316 


542 
1,930 

306 
1,312 

350 


2,283 
1,785 
1,568 
1,774 
1,835 
3,486 
2,345 
4,420 

12,107 


sq.  miles. 

119 

28 

281 

479 

855 

55 

48 

134 
432 
219 
151 
16 

13 
3 

8 
7 
6 
13 
7 
100 

53 
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The  capital  expended  on  all  lines  under  Govemment  control  in  K 
South  Wales  amounted,  at  the  close  of  June,  1895,  to  j836,61l,3l 
The  capital  expenditure  at  certain  periods  since  the  initiation  of  t 
railway  system  will  be  found  in  the  following  table  : — 


Year. 

j 

Capital  expended  1 
on  lines  open.     I 

i 

Tear. 

Capital  expended 
on  lines  open. 

^ 

£ 

1855 

515,347 

1888 

27.722,748 

1860 

1,422,672 

1889 

29,839,167 

1865 

2,746,373 

1890 

30,555,123 

1870 

5,566,092      , 

1891 

31,768,617 

1875 

7,245,379 

1892 

33,312,608 

1880 

11,773,819 

1893 

34.657,371 

1885 

21,831,276 

1894 

35.855,271 

1886 

24,071,454 

1895 

36,611,366 

1887 

26,532,122      ' 

New  South  Wales  stands  in  a  good  position  among  the  AustraksH 
Colonies  in  regard  to  mil  way  development,  as  will  be  seen  from  tl 
following  table,  which  shows  the  length  of  lines  open  for  traffic  in  tli 
various  Colonies  in  the  early  part  of  1895  : — 


Colony. 

Lines  Open. 

Government. 

miles. 
2,531 
3,120 
2,379 
1,868 
570 
420 
1,993 

Private. 

Total. 

New  iSouth  Wales... 
Victoria  

• 

miles. 
85 

20 
572 

55 
175 

miles. 
2,616 
3,120 
2,379 
1,888 
1,142 
473 
2.168 

Queensland     

iSouth  Australia 

Western  Australia . . . 
Tasmania 

New  Zealand  

Total    

12,881 

907 

vBOm^ 

^M 
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rh«s  railway  system  of  tlie  Colony  is  divided  into  three  fli»tmot 
pif)h«!»,  osich  r«*])rosiinitmg  a  sy&tom  of  its  own.  The  southern  system, 
kicliniLr  t-lu*  princijird  line  of  the  OoUmy,  hranch«s4  at  Junee,  imrl  pliines 
I  iniportaut  ili strict  of  Rivorinii,  as  (nr  as  the  town  of  Hay  in  one 
toction,  anil  JeriUlerio  in  another,  in  direct  conimnnication  with 
liiey,  from  which  tbey  are  disUnt  4^54  and  412  miles  respectively  ; 
p  branch  h  termed  the  8outh-westfni  line.  From  several  other 
ht»  of  the  line  branches  cannectin*?  other  important  districtiv 
lb  tb»*  metropolis  have  been  opent^d  for  traffic,  Fin>ji4  Cootittnundjra 
|ln»?  hnuiches  oH' in  a  southerly  direction  to  Gandagai,  and  ain»ther 
\  u.  north -westerly  direction  to  Temora,  whilst  fi*om  Murruniburi'ab 
|tn«i  has  hvAm  t!<instTuctied  which  connects  Blayney  on  the  west<^m 
b  with  the  southern  and  western  systems  of  the  railways 
khr  (»rmv  This  practically  ennVdes  direct  railway  comninnication 
l\m  I  Melbourne  and  Bourke,  the  capital,  so  to  speidc. 

UttLLi^.  I      aod    the   braucli   line   has   been   fouad  of  much 

^H  in  the  direct   shipment  of    stock    from    the    jmsturi' 

PHb  to  L«^  ,  .^Lorian  markets.  Neai*er  Sydney  the  imporUiut  town 
pfjolhurn  will  be  tbf  centre  of  a  system  <if  branch  lines,  one  of  which— 
|^At>ni  (foolburn  to  Cooma — is  already  laid  down,  and  brings  the  rich 
Hpil  district  of  MoniLro  in  direct  communiration  witlt  Sydney. 
iminch  from  Culeiiirn  t^o  Corowa,  on  the  Murray,  W4ig  apcne<l  in 
jtober,  M92 

■^  main  line  is  the  most  importtint  of  the  i^ilway  lines 

^^  as    it    jm<iH^'s   through   fhe  richest    and    most  thickly- 

hitt}at/*d  d*»LrictH,  "«  the  f  capitals  of  Aiistmlta — 

kbont^  Sydney,    ^1  -%  and  Am  indirect  communication 

Ui  I'mdi  other.  It  was  not  until  lt'*?3  that  this  line  was  actUTiliy 
Ki  for  t rathe,  the  railway  briilge  across  the  Murray  River,  which 
mn    betwtrt^n    VVodonga,    the*   Victorian  terminus,    ami    Albury,    the 

*f  ■' of  the   southern    line    of  New    South    Wales,    having   li-^en 

I  u  that  year.     The  traffic,  both  of  pa«srngers  and  of  goods,  on 

i  souijit^rn  systr^ra  generally,  is  v<jry  extensive,  and  arrangements  for 
I  Mgolar  carriage  of  mails  lietwoen  tho  two  great  cities  enable 
hum  U)  be  j]  '  '    in  less  than  twenty  hours.     Sleeping  cars  are 

in    ih  js    oil    the    New    South    Wales    side,    and  the 

.    :iv  iir»  d  by  tliL-  introduction  of  the  most  modern 
it  ruction    and    fitting    up    of    the    railway 
tion  of  the    railway    from    Melboiinie    to 
miles,   European  mails  are  ]ande«l  at  the 
\]  i  overland   to  all  parts  of  Victoria,  New  South 

extends  from  Sydney  in  the  direction 

'  it  reaches  the  upper  levels  a  little 

of  steep  gratUent,  which  enaldes  the 

to  uniij  u/t  iH!tt\  V  irt  ight  Up  the  abrupt  eaatem  slope  of  tlie 
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on 


sv  ,1*  r. 


niountama.     ITp  to  the  18tli  December,  1892,  a  2ig-««^  Unit 

tenable  trains  to  clitiib  tliis  slope  of    tbt^  nmuntaina  ;  hut 

mentioned  a  devintion  by  which  the  zig-ZAg  was  rivoit-ff»r| 

fur  imffic.     To  admit  of  a  cHrcct  line  of  iiscrnt*  « 

lengthy  had  to  be  coiistrvictcd  through   part  of  u 

runs  along  the  top  of  th«^  range  until  it  desc^ntlH   uiUi  a 

Mount  Clarence  by  the  Lithgow  s^ig-xag,  the  construe tir.i. 

a  triumph  of  enginet^riug  skill*     However,  a  proposal  li 

cutting   out   thiR   larger  zig-zag,    ami   the   mattf^r  w^-  i 

into   br  the   Parliaini'ntury    Standing   Committoe  on    Pr 

While  it  was  recognised  by  the  Cuniniittje*^  that  r^t     --     i 

able  one,  and  would  he  pnjductive  of  ccontuny  by 

in  railway  work  %vhioh  would  ensne,  it  wa8  felt  thnr 

oppurtune  to  incur  the  lurge  capital  oxpenditui'e  of  al*- 

uiillion  Rterling  which  would  \m  neoesHary   for  tl* 

work.     For  the  present,  therefore,  the  pniject  hi  li 

it  is  prol>able   that  the  gnidient   on   the   appr(Mvch«s»   Ut 

which    is    1   in  33,    will  shoitly  be  iniprt>ved.     In  its  roqi 

mountains  the   line   passes   through   magnificent  s 

peculiar   to  this  part    of  the   world,   and  reicark..  n-. 

wideur.     Leaving  the  mountain*!,  the  western  railway,  af' 
out   a   branch    from    Wallerawang   to   Mudgee,    ont-rT-    ♦ 
Plains,   and  connects   with  the  metropolis  the  rich   u 
of   the  Bathur^t,   Orange,  and    Wellington   dl&trietit, 
it   entei-s   the   pastoral  country,  and  jraches   the  Dur 
503  miles  from  Sydney,     At  Orange  a  brunch  line,  'Ji  mi 
connects  that  town  with  Forben,      Fit)m  Prirkes,   unn  oi 
on  this  line,   tin  exteufiion   to  CondoUjlin,   (iO^    railrfi  dint. 
to  be  constructed.     Further  west,  at  Nyn2:nn,   377  mti**^  f' 

,  branch  line  has  been  opened,  i 
of  Cobar  with  Sydney,  and  alVi 
means  of  conxmuuication  with  the  pastoral  e 
also  the  centre.     Thi»  line,  it  is  expected,  u « 
m  far  as  Wilcannia*  on  tlie  Darling,  whence  it  n  i 
jjiHill,  to  meet  the  South  Au^tnUian  ^ystteni.     lii  -  - 
inoludeH  a  short  lino  from  Bhicktown  to  thi*  ' 

&WU8  of  Windsor  tnnl  Richmond. 
Thf?  northern  Rvstfuj  originaily  commeuced  mt  Ncrwcttilr^  bar 
necting  Hj       *  rn    llnmebush  and  W: 

making  ^^  ^  li^ad  of  th**  whnl**  « 

Colony.     Tilt 
2,^90   ffrt   ]fu 


end  of  l,^<0^  Muie^  ami 
quick  tranait,  and   for 


1 
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I  active  buBiness  life  of  the  colonies,  and  will  W  of  national 
lioald  at  any  time  stmtegic  movements  require  to  be  made 
\  with  military  operations. 

rn   line  runs  via  Newcastle  and  tlie  great  coal  centres 

[rich  agricultural  district  of  the   Hunter  Valley,  to  the 

,  of  the  Colony  known  as  New  England,  passing  through 

|lttr|?t?st  inland  towns  in  New  South  Wales,  sucli  as  Mait^ 

^imtry  trrucrscd  by  this  lino  north  of  Newcastle  is  ex- 

ttie.      As  the   line  ^es   farther  north   it  p/uwes  throufjh  a 

Sfind  agricultural  territory,  and  some  important  townships 
iz.,  Tamwortli.  Arniidale,  Glen  Innes,  and  Tent«-^rlit*ld,  and 
ond  the  last-mentioned  township  the  line  crohHes  the 
dlau^arra  or  Jennings,  where  a  junction  is  eflfected  with 
nd  railways. 

rn  system  abo  comprises  a  branch  from  Werris  CVeek  to 

liich    is   now   being   extended   as   far   *is   Mon*e,    in    the 

tid  the  Darling  in  the  west,  thus  placing  the  Numoi  and 

&ral   districts  in  direct  comnuinication  with  the   ports  of 

ftd  Sydney,     In  the  New  England  District  a  lin*?  han  been 

9,  which  would  connect  the  town  of  (Jlen  Innes  with  that 

di  one  8ide»  and  with  the  city  of  Grafton,  on  the  Clarence, 

|;   an  alternative  line  has  been  surveyed  to  connect  the 

New   Enj^land  districts,  the  proi)OHed  junction  on  the 

being  at  Llangothlin^  but  both  this  route  and  the  one 

Glen  Innes  to  Grafton  present  physical  dilliculties  of 

|tude  that  it  is  doubtful  if  either  line  will  be  carried  out, 

for  some  time  to  come.     A  portion  of  the  North  Coast 

Biiles  in  length,  from  the  Tweed  Kiver  to  Lismore,  on  the 

[  open<xl  for  traffic  in  1S94. 

»  was  constructed  in  1890,  branching  off  the  main  northern 

kby,  21  niilc^  from  Sydney,  to  Pearoo'a  Corner,  on  the  heights 

rds^  and  this  line  was  afterwards  extentled  from  tlit*  latter 

shore  of  Port  Jackson,  at  Milsori's  Point.     Proposids 

^le  from  time  to  time  to  bridge  the  harbour,  or  to  tunnel 

\\d  thus  allow  direct  communication  by  rail  bctwi^'U  Uie 

'  north  and  the  city  on  the  south  shore  ;  and  lejive  to  intro- 

r  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  tunnel  to  be  constructed  by 

&risc  was  requested  of  Parliament  at  the  end  of  18115. 

line<s  and  branches  included  in  the  three  systems  above 

lier  line  which  forms  part  of  the  southern  system  has 

i,  oonneeting  the  metropolis  with  the  coastal  district  of 

ia  ridi  alike  in  coal  and  in  the  produce  of  agriculture. 

ainufi  is  at  Boma^lerry,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 

''  ■    '      ^'        i,   but  it  is  proposed  to  tak*'  it 

ing  the  coast  line.     A  proposal 

a  Uic  LunutrucUon  of  a  line  from  the  port  of  Eden 
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at  Twofold  Ray,  in  the  south  of  the  Colony,  to  the  township  of  fic^ 
in  the  centi-e  of  a  rich  a;i[ricultural  district ;  but  this  is  at  present  ii 
ul>eyance.  At  Sydenhaui,  on  the  Ilkiwarra  railway,  a  line,  5  miles  ii 
length,  branches  oti*  to  Bel  more,  and  this  will  no  doubt  eventually  b 
continued  to  Liverpool. 

The  railways  of  the  Colony  have  been  conatmcted  with  a  \axgK  pn 
portion  of  steep  gradients,  but  much  has  been  done  during  the  last  ie* 
years  to  reduce  myme  of  the  heaviest  of  these.  The  Railway  Gommii 
sioners,  in  one  of  their  Annual  Reports,  drew  a  comparison  between  thi 
New  South  Wales  lines  and  the  AJpine  railways,  and  it  was  found  tfas 
th(;  gradients  were  steeper,  and  the  cun'es  sharper,  on  the  lines  of  tin 
Colony  than  on  the  Alpine  lines.  By  reducing  some  of  the  gradienti 
and  introducing  locomotives  of  greater  power  than  were  fonnerlj 
einployod,  considerable  economy  in  working,  as  well  as  the  expeditin| 
of  t rathe,  has  been  (effected.  The  traffic  is  now  carried  on  more  stfif- 
factorily,  and  the  expense  of  extensive  duplication  works,  which  wodd 
have  1>een  necessary  under  the  system  which  previously  existed,  bH 
been  postp<»ni?d  ft»r  years.  However,  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  aeeoB- 
plished  in  the  matter  of  reducing  gradients,  as  will  be  seen  on  refeiriKC 
to  tlie  following  table,  which  shows  the  number  of  miles  on  diffeicBK 
gradients  at  the  close  of  1894,  since  which  time  but  little  work  ci  tkr 
kind  under  notice  has  Ijectn  undertaken  : — 


itradiciitK 

Southern  SyHteiii. 

WcKt«rn  System. 

;  Northern  Syiteiu. 

TMd. 

1  in 

1 

mis.  chs. 

inU.  chs. 

!                                i 
mU.  chs. 

iiil«.citf. 

IS  to    .30 

5     9 

I  63 

6  7'i 

31   „    40 

1          G3  72.\ 

H6    0 

■:i7"26 

is:  m 

41   „    50 

G3  26" 

56  23 

70  45 

190  14 

51   „    60 

41  42 

oi)  38 

39  24 

131  24 

til   „    70 

37  45 

38  65 

26  59 

103    9 

71  „    80 

58  2vS 

Mi  25 

37     9 

141  GS 

SI  „    CM) 

1           30  .33 

32  73 

18    6 

81  3e 

01   „  IfK) 

44  69 

52  H\ 

41     9 

138  74 

101  „  1.50 

104  59 

96  5:^ 

73  62 

275  14 

151   „  200 

!           57  48 

46  21 

39  3(1 

143  19 

•JOl  ..  250 

31  57 

14  18 

16  61 

62  .W 

251  „  .309 

41   65 

26  42 

26  41 

!M68 

3<»1  ,,  level 

512  61 

219  19 

212  37J 

msn 

Total. 


1,J»93  5U       j        7(»8  36 


639    9\ 


2,5U1  9» 


1  )urin;r  tii»*  y<?ar (Midiug  Juno,  1892,  the  ((uadrupled  lines  to  1 
on  tin*  suburb.in  11  n<',  8*  miles  from  Sydney,  wen*  brought  inlo  ** 
Tlu;  douMr  lines  in  use  at  tlir  (mhI  of  June,  1895,  wrro  : — Flemingtoftl^ 
PiMirith,  20  miles  ;  (Jnmville  to  Picton,  .*M>J.  inili»s  ;  Sydney  to  WaltftfL 
'2l^■l  inilrs  ;  St?-ftthti«'hl  to  Konishy,  14  inih»s  :  Xewcastle  to 
and   towards  Lijchinvar,   21    miles  ;   St.   Leonai-ds  to    Milaon'a 
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lesi :  Redfei*n  to  Darling  Harbour^  1|  miJe  :  TunUhji  to  Adiinijstown, 
itldn  ;  Tkrions  ahort  lengths  of  lines,  17 1   miles;  or  a  tntal   of  154^ 

ITFw  contrast  botwoon  tho  i>rr.Mi  nf  condition  of  the  Now  South  Walea 
1  ways  and  thoir  humble  i  iu   1855  is  a  remarkable  one.     In 

thn  lirst  year  wUich  lli.  ,.  .,suly  taktnilor  purfioseaof  compariBon, 
iiiber  of  jMissengerH  on  the  milwaya  wa«  only  350»724^  whilst 
year  mn\t*d  June  30,  1895,  the  number  was  11^,725.418,  or  mcirt? 
66  tbn«?s  greater*  But  the  tonnage  of  good*  carried  reprrswifea 
f  Hi  '  '  r  incrt>ast%  hax-ing  ^^wn  from  2,469  t-o  4,(J75,0S^il 
or  ,650    times    sinc<^    the    first    full    ypar   of    i-nilway 

DH,       Fui'  the  tinst  Usn  years  of  the  period   nndor  roview   the 
t  of  the  railway  eamings  was  obtaintMl  fri>m  tiie  paiwonger 
lue  to  the  fact  that  tlie  first  railways  were  almo^it 
It  was  not  until   the  line  oit:ia*ietl  the  mountains 
tiie  far  inttmor  that  the  proportions  changed,  and  the 
._    LiecamtJ  the   principal   source  of  revenue  of   the  railw^aya. 

bt'gan  to  take  place  in  1 8(57. 

iparison  lietwecn  the  earnings  of  the  period  prior  to  1871  — 

tht?  not  result  evory  year  represented  only  a  small  jw^rtion  of  tlie 

*    ^  "  *il  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  linen — 

I,  affordH  matter  for  satisfaction.     The  figuri« 

'L   ttjii  L  r'-'i  :-Mo\\  a  tailing  off  from  those  of  the  preWous  fourteen 

;  but    t(   ^lionld   bn   borne   in  mind  in  comparing  these  two  years 

he  ted  during  the  period  from  1874  to  1884, 

IT  I  y  over  4  per  cent,  was  iralised,  that  th© 

^  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  previous  years  of 

ilso  to   the  nncert*iinty  attaching  to  the  land  laws,  which 

ha*!  r»^i"*Mitiy  been  maf^rially  aU/eT*ed, 

;  the  years  1884  and  1885  the  last  section  of  the  main  western 

tiding  over  a  distance  of  112  miles  as  far  as  Hourke^  was 

xA  ii...  !;,...  i.,..^-4|i|jg  oft  from  Wallerawang  was  completed  as 

nig  opened.     On  the  south-we^^tem  railway 

ti!   ime^   .>;irr:inMHrtt  to   Jerilderie,  Covering  a  distance   of   65 

upened  for  traffic.     All  of  these  extensions  run  through  very 

(3»    and   this  wivs  the  cose  with  regard  to  nearly 

!  72  miles  opened  during  the  two  years  mentioned. 

I    for   trattic   in    unproductive    country 

It?  proportion  of  receipt-!^  to  ex]>enditure 

^1  June,  1888,  the  not  revenue  \  i  sk  thaii 

ft^d   expenditure.      Since   then  '  rnfi  have 

»tfip    by    step,    rising   in    tlie  years  1891  and    18^2    to  3 '6 

di>(!lining  in    1893  and    1894   to  3*5  per  cent.,   but  iigain 

m   1895.     Hie  burden  of  unpi*oiltable  linos  -^ontinUtts  to 

i  I  lit  the  expense??  r>f  working  are  kopt  as  low*  a»  possible. 

that  tho  lines  as  a  w^hole  have  not  retumod  a  profit  ahoold 
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occasion  no  surpris«v  as  the  etAtistica  n£  nulwATS  m  i^l! 

world  show  that  few  lines,  except  perhaps  stibtsrban  oi 

tiling  like  a  prolit  during  the  tirnt  few  yearR  nft*  r  tl  i    . 

Euglatjd  a  period  of  seven  yctare  has  been  all 

for  a  line  to  develop  tmffic ;  and  if  such  is 

populated  countries,  whost^  rt^ourees  are  more  *! 

in  Ni^w  South  Wules,  there  is  every  reawon  to  '<*' 

that  the  linei*  of  this  Colony  have  yielded  so  goo-i    .  i     i  :  i. 

And  there  is  gooti  cause  to  hope  that  under  iht*  pr 

of  thr*  mil  ways  the  deficiency  will  soon  be  met,  iui 

year  ended  June  30,  1^95^  show  that  the  inten^t  do  4:£u.Liii 

wai?  covered  all  l>ut  Oil*  f>er  cent 

A  glance  at  the  table  showing  the  net  ear; 

the  capital  expended  upon  railways,  which  wili         .   

will  disclose  the  fact  that  during  the  period  from  1 870  to 

the  lenjjth  of  new  line^s  yearly  constructed  was  very  sr-  » t'    *  *^ 

niile8  during  the  whole  penml  of  wx  year?!,   or  :- 

year,  the  railway  profits  steadily  incri?aJicd  from  1  " 

During  1877  and  1878»  180  miles  of  railway  werr*  • 

protits  immediately  declined  to  3  74  and  3*3* 

From    1880  to    1884    the    railwayi*  were  exti 

already  populous  and  prosperous,  via:.,  Riv<»rijt 

the  central  districts  of  (ioulburn,  Wellington,  l 

were  ytMkVH  of  remarkable  prrisp<*nty,  tlie  rail 

thru]  usual   from  the  considf^rnblo  oxtennion,  av 

struction    of   the   expensive   connecfingdink   joining   iiM» 

Wales  railways  with  tho«e  of  Victoria,  at  tlie   Hivir  Mm 

1S85  to  1895  the  extensions  on  the  main  lines  Wf 

through  pastoral  country*  such  a^  '^' '  — ^'^^^i^''^*'^" 

to  Bourke,  the  Northern  line  lo  V 

of  the  lines   in  tlte  Goulbuni    disuKi   l** 

Monaro  ;  while  several  bnuich  lines  were  i 

agricultural  and  dairy -fanning  rJistricts^  n- 

to   Gundagai^    (Jootamnrtdni    to    Trimira, 

N\*ngiin  to  0»bar,  (  '1 

alsoconstrur-tcd  nn  i 

Tweed,  wlti  .   ii»HH  nii 

the  value  *  i  r    lio  Mt 

of  which  they  form  part  in  compieted*  or  vr 

For  instance,  in  the  ease?  of  the  <^oulburn  to  • 

oooiiideratitm  for  continuing  tlvi*  line  to 

branch  line  to  Eden,  Twofold  Bay.     It  iji 

line  will  W  extended  from  Xiairnftdalis  to 

junction  of  thriw*  two  Jir         -      '^  —   '^ 

obtaincKl.      In  that  eav^, 

find  its  natural  portal  Eden.     iLApiinhivv  new  i 
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» percentage  of  working  expenses  to  the  grosa  earnings,  ag  these  Hues 
£ve  to  be  kept  in  full  working  ordtT  and  repair  whilst  actually  returning 
i  earnings  little  more  than  the  co8t  of  maintenance.     The  small 
on  expensive  incompleted  branches  further  tend  to  diminish 
Jy  the  jkrofits  of  a  railway  system  taken  as  a  whole  ;  but  such  is  the 
[iry  of  railway  coiiJitruction  in  all  i>arts  of  the  world,  and  New  South 
Ifs  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

lie  Kivilway  Commissioners  in  their  annual  report  for  1891  suggested 
:  f*aying  for  new  lines  from  the  sale  of  lancfs.     They  reeommendef! 
r  Crown  lands  for  a  distance  of  10  miles  on  each  side  of  a  pro]»osed 
a*  of  railway  nhuuld  be  set  aside  for  sale,  and  Imlf  the  proceeds  uf  the 
»*ild  crt'diU'd  to  the  railway  capital ;  and  where  tlie  land  re<]uired 
uKay  cijtjstructimi  had  |mssed  int*i  the  hands  of  private  indiWduals 
Iland-owners  shouhl  onmbine  and  convey  the  necessary  land  free  of 
[to  the  Ctovernment,  it  being  considered  that  the  owners  would  be 
'  rrniuneriited  for  the  gift  of  the  land  by  the  enhanced  value  of  their 
iy  causini  by  the  establishment  of  dii-ect  railway  communication 
tho  other   part^  of   the    Colony.     By    the   adoption   of  such    a 
I  aa  this  it  is  believed  that  railways  in  light  undulating  country 
lie  constructed  at  a  modemte  cost,  and  yield  a  fair  return  nu 
[  from  the  commencement,  especially  what  are  known  as  **  Pioneer 
^yc/'  which  could  be  constructed  at  an  average  of  about  £l,7*'iO 
"e,  e^chisrve  of  bridges, 

it  -t  system  as  applied  to  railways  was  first  introduced 

r  ion  of  the  Culcairn  to  Corowa  Railway,     No  S]x%ial 

f  wa*  passed  for  the  general  establishment  of  this  principle  ;  but  by 

>Tiso  in  a  clause  of  the  Public  Works  Act  the  Government  was 

rered  to  apply  the  principle   to   all   railways  constructed  sub- 

41  to  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act.     In   estimating   the 

aoed  value  of  the  land  a<l joining  the  Culcaim  to  Corowa  railway 

the  stations  were  assumed  to  be  10  miles  apart,  the  betterment 

having  a  fp-mile  nuiius  from  eiich   station^  and  the  land  in  the 

nity  of  littch  station  being  conKidered  to  have  an  enhanced  value  of 

cent-,  graduating  to  5  per  cent  at  the  limit  of  the  radius.     In 

of  the  extension  of  the  railway  along  the  southern  coast  it  is 

&t  the  enhanced  value  does  not  reach  so  high  a  percentage,  owing 

*  l&eiUties  which  exist  for  the  transport  of  produce  by  water. 


Cost  of  CoNsxRumox. 

''•"•*  table  shows  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  various 
r;uJway  system  of  the  Colony  at  the  middle  of  the  year 
Ll^rrHge  oost  for  the  whole  of  the  lines  is  calculated  to 
%\i6  JMT  mile,   including  all   charges,   except  for  roUing-stock^ 
f,  tad  workshops — a  figure  which^  considering  the  characttsr  of 
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some  parts  of  the  country  through  which  the  lines  have  heen  carr 
and  the  cost  of  labour,  which  is  considerably  greater  in  Australia  t 
in  most  other  countries,  is  by  no  means  a  high  one  : — 


LSne*  dpened  for  TfaiAc. 

Leaclli.      1     «nit^CdsL 

am 

Dttlllim  Harbour  Branch     .    .... 

1  424 
13  36- 
121     5| 
174  79 

79  la 

47  39 

187  36f 

U^ 

21  2Bi 

109  m 

134    5 

225  45 
81  27i 
85  06 
16  12 

130  40 
33  45^ 
38  m 

22  60 
72  611 

110  63 
71  63 
22  43i 
93  03 

392  54 
96  48 

1  ^h 

3  37i 
13  274 
63  57 

6  34 

7  65 

4  71 

2  73 

£ 

380,187 

2,4Sk8,&42 

1.491,202 

914,063 

208,012 

951,159 

409.376 

607,944 

2,304,176 

1,132,7£>3 

1,344,569 

301, &i3 

980,930 

175,146 

1,403.062 

238,763 

165,976 

369,821 

382.955 

1,07^,0-1'^ 

1, 949,943 

235.25i 

SYdnftT  to  Graitrille    ..*.., 

138.916 

20,610 

Oranvule  to  Goulbuni 

Goulbum  to  Wagga    ..«...««..,,„., 

8,521 

Wagg&  to  WodoD^    ..,..,,..*..„. 

11,545 

Ciilc&im  to  Corowa „ 

4,3S0 

NontLodaTia.  to  JeHldetie    ......... 

5,600 
6l39B 

Oroaville  to  Peuritb   ^..,.,*^.. 

21,074 

Penrith  to  Bathnrst    ,. ... 

B*thur«t  to  Dttbbo  ,.,...,,,„,„„„ 
Dubbo  to  Boorke*....,....*..*....... 

ifyngan  to  Cobar..* 

W altera weuig  to  Mudgee    k,,..,»„ 

8,450 

5,3ffl 

3,7t)S 

11,530 

3Iacktovt^ii  tt*  Eiahmotid    ....... ^. 

10,M 

Gouiburn  to  Cooma.,....,.. 

Cootamundra  to  G  uudagai 

10.751 
7,113 

CootflJiiundTa  to  Temora    

Ormge  to  Molong    ....,..,.. 

4.271 
11,860 
5.256 

Murnimburrah  to  Blayney    

Sydney  to  Kiama    

27!210 

Kiama  to  Nowra 

360,469  1     15!990 

Homebush  to  Waratah  

2,624,401 

4,973,443 

565,670 

86,445 

60,889 

563,010 

862,162 

163,465 

38,927 

12,111 

28,338 

28,208 

Newcastle  to  Wallangarra 

12,666 

AVerris  Creek  to  Narrabri 

5,856 

Bullock  Island  Branch    

5o,lW 

Morpeth  Branch    

Hornsby  to  Milson  's  Point 

17,554 
42,193 

Lismore  to  Aiurwillumbah 

13,532 

Sydenham  to  Belmore    

32,409 

Campbelltown  to  Camden 

4,983 

Yass  Tramway 

2,478 
9,730 

Total  or  average 

2,531  234 

31.377,501 

12,396 

The  amount  expended  on  rolling-stock  to  the  period  named  ii 
£4,310,740  ;  for  machinery,  £281,516  ;  on  workshops,  £631,864;  » 
for  furniture,  £9,745,  or  £5,233,865  in  all.  This  makes  the  total  c 
of  all  lines  open  for  traffic,  £36,611,366,  or  an  average  on  all  charges 
£14,463  per  mile. 
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!n  considering  in  detail  the  figures  appearing  inthe  foregoing  table  it 
Qteresting  to  note  the  comparative  low  cost  per  mile  of  the  extensions 
ough  the  pastoral  country  from  Junee  to  Hay,  and  from  Werris  Creek 
Narrabri,  which  average  only  X5,680  and  £5,856  per  mile  respect- 
ly,  or  less  than  half  the  general  average  cost  of  other  lines.  The 
npbelltown  to  Camden,  the  Kogarah  to  Sans  Souci,  and  the  Yass  lines 
re  constructed  cheaply  for  tram-lines. 

Phe  cost  of  railway  construction  in  the  principal  countries  of  the 
rid  for  which  figures  are  available,  is  given  hereunder.  The  figures 
iude  the  whole  expense  of  equipping  the  lines  for  traffic,  and  are 
aght  down  to  the  latest  available  dates : — 


Countries. 

Cost 
perMUe 
open  for 
Trafflo. 

i       Cost 
!      Tnkc 

United  Kingdom  

France    

£ 
47,130 
27,375 
26,616 
20,361 
19,395 
11,860 
11,343 
9,009 

Australasia : — 
New  South  Wales... 
Victoria   

£ 
14,463 

Belgium 

11,806 

Gcrmimy    .....  ^ .... . 

New  Zealand 

7,703 

Auatria- Hungary 

Cftnnda     

Qneennland 

6.923 

South  Australia 

Tasmania 

7.255 

United  States   

8,378 

Cape  Colony 

Western  Australia 

3,671 

Earnings  and  Working  Expenses. 

rhe  gross  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  all  sources  connected  with 
Grovemment  railways  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  year  ended 
li  June,  1895,  was  £2,878,204,  being  an  increase  of  £64,663  as  corn- 
ed with  the  preceding  year,  llie  working  expenses  were  £1,567,589, 
£24,253  less  than  in  1894 ;  and  the  net  earnings  were  £1,310,615— 
increase  of  £88,916  on  the  results  obtained  during  the  previous 
tm  months.  The  net  earnings  were,  therefore,  45-5  per  cent,  of  the 
*'<Mimga,  as  against  33*3  per  cent,  when  the  Commissioners  took 
Sw  iollowiiig  table  gives  the  groflBeamingBand  the  total  working 
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expenses,  witli  the  proportion  per  cent  of  the  expenditure  to  the  receipta. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  since  the  year  1887  the  railway  accounti 
have  been  made  up  to  the  30th  June  in  each  year  : — 


Year. 


1855 

I860' 

1865  1 

1870' 

1875 

1880 

1885 

1886 

1887  i 


Grora 

Earnings* 


9,249 

62,269 

166,032 

307,142 

614,648 

1,161.017 

2,174,368 

2,160,070 

2,208,295 


Working; 
Exi>en8eii. 


Year. 


OroM 
Earning!. 


£ 

p.  cent. 

5,959 

64-4 

50,427 

81-0 

108,926 

65-6 

206,003 

671 

296,174 

48-2 

647.719 

55-8 

1,458,153 

67-1 

1,492,992 

691 

1,457,760 

66-0 

1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
!  1895 


Worklntr 
EspcnwiL 


4 


2.295.124 
2,538,477 
2,633,086 
2,974.421 
3.107,296 
2.927,056 
2.813,541 
2.878,204 


1,530,551 
1,634,602 
1,665,835 
1,831,371 
1,014,252 
1.738,516 
1.591,842 
1,567,589 


64-4 
63-3 
61^ 
61-6 
.i9-4 
56« 
51-5 


In  the  foregoing  table  will  be  found  ample  evidence  of  the  eoonomial 
working  of  the  State  railways  under  their  ]>rescnt  management,  and  this 
notwithstanding  that  the  expenses  j>er  train  mile  run  have  increaMd 
Th*^  explanation  of  this  increase  in  the  expense  per  train  mile  ^ill  \f^ 
found  in  the  fact  that,  altliough  the  business  has  increased,  the  muiMgt- 
ment  have  contrived  to  reduce  the  mileage  run,  and  have  at  the  stiw 
time  effected  a  thorough  overhaul  of  the  property  in  their  haiid&  Thf 
distribution  of  exjfenses  is  shown  below  : — 


Head  of  Expenditure. 


Ib80. 


isoa 


IsM. 


1#& 


(1. 

Maintenance  of  way 10*85 

Locomotive  jwwer    17*40 

Repairs  —carriages,     wag- 
gons, etc 3'20 

Traffic  charges  14*38 

Compensation    0*30 

General  cxi>eu8ed  '  2*15 

Total  '  48-28 


d.  d. 

15*39        14-03 
16-73   ,     16-99 

I 

4-50         4-26 

15-07   <     15.33 

018 

2-90 


15« 


2  ;  54-91  I  ss-n 

I         I 


The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  of 
sources  of  railway  revenue.     It  will  be  observed  tht 
the  earnings  from  passenger  traffic  largelj 


^f 

r 


S        {S        6        S        S        a        8 
GROSS     Earnings 


I860 
I66S 
1070 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1890, 
1895 
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is 


O 
C/9 


"1  > 

J    5 


o        ! 

.J»j — ^ 


J '     1...:..  ! ..J 


i 

.-. 1-. 


S 


8      If 


TS ^ .t      I* 


:s§§§i§gi8iii§ii 


I860;  F 

I — ^— ^  ■ 

1865' 
1070' 
1875 


r 


-  s 


o 


-!*H- 


ill — t — ^^^~^ — ^ 


1 


**    *  ^  !»»  ^  #*  •• 


3D 


o 

C/) 


^  P^  ^-^  ^  T-  '-  —  ^  -T- 

^  s  1  »  i  §  1  §  i  i 
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Itiu*  that  year  the  proportion  derived   horn  tbat  source  dectiiK^di 

\ling  tlie  iriinimum   in  1*^75.     This  falling  off  was  almost  entirely 

I  to  the  oonsidenililo  exteriftiou  of  the  main  linefs  through  paatoml 

Iltr)\  thiiily  populated,  but  well  stocked  with  slieep  and  cattle,  and 

quently  turniidiiug  the  rnilway  with  large  quantities  of  produce  for 

ge  to  the  seaboard*     From  1880  to  1881),  however,  the  percentage 

fSrova  pasBengers  steadily  advanced^  the  proportion  in  the  year 

^  being  as  high  as  40*4   per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue.      For 

*  ended  30th  June,  1895,  the  passenger  traffic  contributed    but 

per  cent,  of  the  total  railway  earnings  : — 


Peroeataffo  of—' 

YoAr. 

P«^o«ntfttf«  of- 

^'     1 

PtMBiUCf  Esra« 

Qoodvaftinlntfi 

f^awn^rer  K«fri. 

QooiLi  Eamiti^ 

liX8»toM«l. 

U^VMal. 

IdK»  to  ToUK 

toTbUl. 

w 

78*0 

27-0 

1888 

4oa 

69-9 

65 

56  0 

44*0 

1889 

404 

59 '6 

70 

3$ '4 

01*8 

1800 

40-2 

59-8 

15 

335 

IM1*5 

1801 

88-8 

eo-4 

m 

83(5 

6G-4 

1893 

883 

tjl-7 

Ik 

8«*i 

01*8 

1883 

381 

61-9 

■ 

39 -3 

607 

1694 

3T2 

62-8 

r 

38  "5 

0V5 

1885 

35-5 

64^ 

lie  net  revenue  for  tlio  year  which  expired  on  the  30th  June,  1895, 

^^1,310,G15^  while  the  total  amount  of  capital  expended  on  Hues  in 

ttiun   to  the  same  period  was  j£3li, SI  1,366.     The  net  rotuni  on 

Icapital  ex|K*nde*l  ei^ualled  36  percent.,  which  m  the  most  satiKfactory 

obtained  since   1884,  and  only  0*19  per  cent  btdow  the  averar^'n 

pst  payable  on  the  public  debt.     The  following  table  shows  the  net 

ktiiga  iiTnl  rhf  interest  returned  on   the  total  capital  expended  on 

rays,  in<  \n*  ci>st  of  Ix^th  construction  and  equipment,  for  the 

955  a  I  ^uent  periods  : — 


r 

H«t  fiimiiiffi. 

liilcrwt  ou 

Ymr. 

NftGftnUtigs, 

liittrreflt  an 

1 

£ 

per  coat. 

£ 

per  ceat. 

3,290 

0*83 

1888 

704,573 

2-85 

^^tH- 

11.H42 

0*83 

1«89 

i¥}:\,s::, 

314 

^^^Hlk 

57,106 

2V7 

189f» 

967/2:^1 

3  IT 

^^^^H 

101,139 

1*81 

1891 

1J43J>50 

3-59 

^^^^^f 

318,474 

4  39 

1       180*2 

M93,IH4 

3*58 

^^^^V 

5U<,-J!>K 

4*35 

'       \  sm:^ 

1JS1*,540 

3*48 

^^m    • 

3t37 

lM*4 

1.22L899 

3-40 

^^B      1      667.078 

2-90 

I8ti5 

1,310,815 

360 

^^H             750.5^) 

2  9G 

7H 
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Two  important  facts  which  demonstrate  the  financial  position  of 
railways  and  the  character  of  the  management  are  the  *Himing« 
train  mile  and  per  average  mile  open.  Although  the  returns  now  h 
realised  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  1875,  when  the  net  esni 
IHiT  train  mile  fell  little  short  of  52d.,  and  per  mile  open  X775, 
present  earnings  are  in  every  way  encouraging.  Under  the  eon 
of  the  Commissioners  the  net  return  per  train  mile  has  increased  fi 
27*4d.  to  41  *4d.,  or  51*1  per  cent. ;  while  per  mile  of  line  open  for  tn 
the  advance  has  been  from  £374  to  close  on  £521,  or  39-3  pero 
The  following  table  gives  details  of  the  net  earnings  since  1860  : — 


Year. 

Net  Earnings  i»er— 

Year. 

Net  Earnings  prr- 

Train  Mile  Average  Mile! 

TiainMUa 

A\-enceMi]c 

Kun.             Open. 

Kun. 

Open. 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

1860 

15-9 

189-5 

1888 

27-4 

374D 

1865 

28-3 

399-3    . 

1889 

28-4 

424-7 

1870 

26-9 

307-4 

1890 

29-0 

444-3 

1876 

51-9 

774-8 

1891 

32-6 

523-8 

1880 

38-0 

653-1 

1892 

34-3 

546-6 

1885 

25-9 

430-6 

1893 

38-0 

513-2 

1886 

24-7 

372-6 

1    1894 

40-9 

5M3 

1887 

27-8 

387-7 

1895 

41-4 

520-9 

PaSSEXQER   TRAFFia 

The  number  of  journeys  made  by  each  person  in  the  Colony  fio 
jivcniges  15-8  \^t  annum,  as  against  7*5  in  1880  and  1-6  in  1870.  Tl 
increase  has  been  exceedingly  rapid  as  well  as  fairly  uniform,  as  will  I 
seen  from  the  following  table  : — 


Year 


Number  of 
JdumeyM. 


Year. 


Number  of 
Journey  t. 


1855 
1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 

ias5 

1S86 
1SS7 


0-4          , 

1888 

14-9 

1-6          ' 

1889 

153 

1-9 

1890 

15-8 

1-6 

1891 

170 

23 

1892 

171 

7-5 

1893 

16-6 

14-6 

1894 

W7 

15-4 

1895 

15-8 

14-4 

PASSENGER  TKAFPIC   OF   RAILWAYS. 
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[The   figures  just  giv^n   include  journeys   of  season  ticketrliolders : 

iclttduig  this  tratiic,  the  number  of  journeys  jier  head  would  be  about 

'1,  a  number  birger  thirn  the  average  of  any  of  the  adjacent  Colonies, 

rictoria   excej»ted,      The  average   number  of  journeys  made   by  the 

Jiabitants  of  the  ITnit^i  Kingdom  is   23-3 — a  figure  which  largely 

Iteeedtt  that  of  tiny  other  population.     With  this  exception,  railway 

lireUiug  in  more  common  in    Victoria,  South  Australia,  and   New 

Wales  than  in  any  other  country.    The  averages  of  some  of  the 

important  places  are: — ^Belgium,   15 '2;    France,  S%3  ;  Germiuiy, 

^•9  ;  ITnitcd  St^ites,  10*0;  Austria- Hungary,  2'9  ;  Russia,  0*5  ;  South 

Uia«    14*9;    Queensland,    4*5;    Western  Austrfdiii,    12 '5;    New 

ad,   5 '7  ;   and  Tasmania,   3  3,     For    Victoria  the  average  would 

ppear  t*j  be  34*1  ;  but  owing  to  the  way  in  which  season  ticket^hoMers* 

irneys  are  reckoned  in  that  Colony,  this  figure  cannot  be  com|>ared 

with  those)  just  given.     The  total  number  of  journeys  made  by  passen- 

-"  -^     including  season  ticket-holders  ;  the  i*e venue  received  from   the 

)  igfT  tniffic,  and  also  the  iivei*age  receipts  per  journey,  are  shown 

!.    next  table,  which  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  that  just 


Yew. 

Ftutenir«r 

BMoeHpU 
Traffle. 

Avsracfft 

R<cetpt«pcr 
Jottruey, 

. 

No. 

£ 

a. 

1855 

98,846 

0,00a 

22-08 

iseo 

551,044 

45,428 

10-79 

is«r> 

751,587 

!*2,984 

21^69 

1970 

776J07 

117,854 

a*V42 

1875 

K288,225 

205,941 

3S37 

188a 

5,440J38 

390,140 

1721 

1885 

13.50(J,346 

830,904 

14  76 

1886 

U,8Nl,0li4 

819,253 

13  70 

ld87 

l4,i5J,:J03 

850,490 

1412 

1888 

I.5.I74JI.J 

in  8,075 

1453 

1889 

irs,as«j/22:i 

l.or».iiOI 

15  30 

}fm 

17,071,1*45 

1 ,0.19  J9I 

I4^> 

1891 

ltn037,760 

1,177,037 

14-84 

1892 

lO  II IV   nl^) 

1,189,231 

143:1 

180.1 

■:> 

1,115,042 

13*43 

1894 

' ' '    '  •  ■    ^ '  'J 

1,047,029 

13*04 

1895 

19.725,418 

1,022,901 

12*45 

(He  on  the  suburban  lines,  winch  comprise  only  distances  witliiu 

f  Svdn<-y  and  Ncwca«tle,  Liverpool  and  Morpeth  included,  han 

nj  increased  of  late  years*     In  the  follo>*4ng  table  a  cooiparidou 
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is  instituted  between  the  traffic  for  the  years  ended  30th  Jose,  1891^ 
1894,  and  1895 :— 


Suburban  Trmfflc. 

1801. 

ISBi. 

U86l 

NnmVM^r  of  ordinarv  i>Mi8eDflreni  

9,384,425 
2,422,644 

4,127,192 

10,195,359 
2,452,660 

4,024,504 

10^192,545 

2;816,016 

4,326,542 

„        workmen  8  joumevs 

„        season  ticket   holdfirs'   jour- 
nevs    

Total  iMUMenffer  ioamevs 

15,934,261 

16,672,543 

17,335,103 

Number  of  miles  travelled 

89^70,546 
5-61 
£252,271 
0'68d. 

94,552,116 

5-67 

£242,913 

0'62d. 

98,432,950 

Av<^mffe  mileafire  per  T>assensrer 

5i» 

£944,995 

Average  receipts  per  mue,  per  passenger 

0-601 

The  average  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  per  head  of  population 
advanced  very  rapidly  until  1891,  when  the  amount  stood  at  20s.  ll'^i 
against  10s.  8-5d.  in  1880,  and  4s.  9'7d.  in  1870.  This  was  not  due 
so  much  to  the  increased  distance  travelled  by  passengers  as  to  the  fact 
that  the  railway  mileage  increased  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  populadan, 
enabling  the  public  to  indulge  in  a  larger  measure  of  railway  travelling, 
in  accordance  with  the  well-established  rule  that  the  more  facilities  for 
travelling  are  extended,  the  greater  will  be  the  traffic.  Since  1891  tlie 
average  has  lessened  and  now  stands  at  16s.  4* 2d.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  fares  charged  on  the  suburban 
lines,  over  which  the  majority  of  passengers  travel,  are  very  much  lea 
for  both  classes  of  travellers  than  the  English  rates,  although  the  cost  d 
working  is  very  much  higher.  The  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  per 
head  of  the  population  will  be  found  in  the  following  figures : — 


Year 

Amount  per  head. 

Year. 

;  Amount  per  head. 

1 

B.     d. 

!      s.  d. 

1860 

2     7-8 

1888 

18    0-2 

1865 

4     7-8 

1889 

19    6-2 

1870 

4    9-7 

1890 

19    71 

1875 

7  10-2 

1891 

;        20  11-8 

1880 

10    8-5 

1892 

20    4-9 

1885 

17  111 

1893 

18    7-4 

1886 

17    6-2 

1894 

17     1-4 

1887 

16  111 

1895 

16    4-2 
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Goods  Traffic. 

The  weight  of  goods  carried  per  head  of  population  in  New  South 
Wales  compares  favourably  with  that  of  many  countries  where  rail- 
ways have  long  been  established.  The  average  tonnage  for  1860  and 
subsequent  periods  was : — 


Y«ur. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tons. 

I860 

1 
0-2     1 

1888 

3-3 

1865 

1-2     1 

1889 

3-3 

1870 

1-6 

1890 

3-5 

1875 

2-2 

1891 

3-4 

1880 

2-4 

1892 

3-7 

1885 

3-5 

1893 

3-2 

1886 

3*3 

1894 

2-9 

1887 

3-8 

1895 

3-3 

Hie  largest  amount  of  tonnage  per  inhabitant  b  in  the  United  States 
«ndin  Scotland,  where  it  averages  12-1  and  9 '8  respectively;  the  lowest 
European  country  is  Russia,  with  only  0  7  tons  per  head.  The  relative 
position  of  New  South  Wales  will  be  seen  from  the  next  table,  which 
shows  the  tonnage  of  merchandise  carried  per  head  of  population  in  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world  : — 


Tods. 

UnitedStates  12*1 

Sootlaad    9*8 

fingland  and  Wales 9*2 

United  Kingdom 8'3 

Belgiam 7*4 


Germany 

fjinndft 

Anstria-Hmigary 

IVanca  .^ 

Ireland 


4-7 
4*4 
2-6 
2-5 
1-0 
07 


Tom. 
Australasia — 

New  South  Wales  3*3 

Victoria 2*1 

Queensland  1*9 

South  Australia    2*9 

Western  Aiutralia 3*1 

Tasmania 1*1 

New  Zealand  3*1 


«  foHowisg  figures,  which  extend  as  far  back  as  the  first  opening 
^  how  greftUy  the  goods  traffic  has  expanded,  especially 
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in  recent  years.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  note  that  although  all  the  mi 
trunk  lines  have  been  constructed  for  several  years,  the  volume  of  gM 
carried  is  still  increasing  faster  than  the  population  : — 


Year.     '^^A^^'      E»™i"»»- 


Tonnage  of 
Oood& 


Eamlnga. 


ISTyo 

140 

£ 
156 

1888 

3,399,772 

1860 

55,394 

16,841 

1889  3,485,839  | 

1865 

416,707 

73,048 

1890 

3,788.950  1 

1870 

766.523 

189,288 

1891 

3,802,849  , 

1875 

1,171,354 

408,707 

1892 

4,296.713  1 

1880 

1,712,971 

770.868 

1893 

3,773,843  ; 

1885 

3,273,004 

1,343,464 

1894 

3,493,919  1 

1886 

3,218,582 

1,310,817 

1895 

4,075,093 

1887 

3,339,253 

1,357,796 

£ 
1,376,149 
1,512,876 
1. 573.295 
1,797,384 
1,91 8,065 
1,812,014 
1,766.512 
1,855,303 


It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  subdivide  the  tonnage  of  goods  ju! 
given  for  1895  into  anything  approaching  a  general  classification,  bo 
this  can  be  done  for  the  year  which  closed  with  December,  1894.  I 
the  statement  here  given,  which  relates  to  the  year  in  question,  will  b 
found  ]>articulars  of  the  tonnage  under  eight  broad  classes,  the  aveng 
distance  goods  of  each  class  were  carried,  and  the  average  earnings  pe 
ton  ]>er  mile  ;  this  last  figure,  however,  does  not  include  the  tenniDi 
charges,  which  would  probably  increase  the  revenue  per  ton  j»er  vA 
by  about  ^Od.,  or  from  l-58d.  to  l'7M.  Tlie  ''Miscellaneous  and  I 
class  "  comprises  timber,  lime,  manun»s,  fruit,  vegetables,  hides,  tobioo 
leaf,  bricks,  gravel,  dniin-i)ii>e8,  and  traffic  of  a  similar  naturt*. 


t>eimijiUDti  af  Traffic. 


Co»l  liud  uhak.,,....., ..... 

Fire wikod  . ....  p .,.,....,.,.. , .,.,,..,....... 

i  1  raid  ind  Hour  » ► , ,.,.....,,,,..... 

Kay,  sUaw,  huJ  cliuif   

MiscellaiieoiiH  and  A  class 

Wool  

Livestock    

General   merchandise  and  other   traffic  not 
classified  

Total  or  average 


ISS,416 
241.6(^[| 

2i0.369 
1*24,102 
153, 0S2 


399,!249 

141 « 

3,911,006 
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tftatement  which  is  given  below  showg  the  recei|)ts  for  carrying 
►  one  mile  along  the  lines  of  the  Colony.  The  information  reaches 
ck  to  1872,  when  the  charge  wiis  3*6th^  while  after  an  interval  of 
rcnty-two  jrears  it  had  fallen  t^o  1*8(1.  The  decreajse,  however,  is  to 
*  Mt  more  ap[)arent  than  real,  inasmuch  aa  it  reprcHents  a  more 
Icvelopment  of  the  mineral  trade  than  of  the  carnage  of  general 
Mine  ;  hilt  when  due  allowance  has  been  made  on  this  »cure,  it 
II  U?  found  that  the  benefit  to  the  general  producer  and  consumer  has 
tn  vt»ry  substantial : — 


1872  ... 2ijil 

1873    3  M. 

1874  a-od. 

1876 S'ldL 

1876    , 2-8d. 

IH77    Md. 

18TH  .  2'4iL 

1879    2'3d. 

•88(1  ■•••*■<■■(«<•«  z'^jftt 

\m\  .,  2%id. 


ISaS  .....  2id. 

1883  2'tld. 

1884  ».  l'9d 

1885  ,..„ 1  9d. 

1886  l'8d. 

1887  ,..,.  1*84, 

1901  I '9^1, 

1R92  „  l*8d. 

1893 l-8d. 

1894  P8d. 


figures  just  givun  hhould  not  be    t«30  Ktrungiy  relied  upon  in 

ring  one  year  with  another;   but  they   may  salfely  be  taken  aa 

ting  generally  the  lessened  cost  of  carriii-ge  to  persons   forwanling 

I  hv  rail     The  reduction  is  most  noticeable  in  regard  to  agricultural 

id  live  stock, 

:  the  yi-ar  fnded  30th  June^  1895,  some  imporUnt  reduction« 

werr  made  in  the  rates  for  the  conveyance  of  griod.s  ainl  live  8Uh  k.     The 

mtj.^  ♦..,*  *'j*rr]«*  were  lowefed  to  the  senile  of  charge,** applicable  to  sheep, 

illy  a  reduction  of  20   per  cent^      In   March  a  general 

Mil  I  a    I  he  giHxls  classification  was  made,  by  which  many  articles 

pIjioBcl    in    lower   chtsses.     The  rates  fr)r  ct«U  in  the  Newcastle 

nUict^  and  from  the  western  mines  to  Hydney  ami  district,  wer<»  also 

titJv   r*vliicf^j.     By  a  rcvisioti  of   the   wckiI   tariH',  the  anomaly  of 

•  T  rates  from  .stations  ueurer  t**  Sydney  and  Newciistle 

hers  at    longer  distances   on    the  stime    line,   but  which 

cuhI  by  the  interior  river  aikd  other  c«5mpetition,  was  entirely 

lilt  ruvenne  from  gootls  traffic  per  inliabitant  ixise  mpidly  from  the 

of  the  lines  until  the  ye^r  lt?83,  when  it  »tood  at  308,  4d,,  at 

\  6g»ir*'  it  remained  in  1884,    Tlie  unfavourable  seiisons  experienced 

iKc^.Mipnt  years  greatly  atfected  the  traffic,  and  the  revenue 

1 1.  TL  to  27s.  per  inhabitant.      For  a  number  of  years 

'  '1  -*fvl*'  -ncrease,  and  in   1892  the  amount  stood 

■'  yet  attained;  in  1894,  however^  this 

a&»^i  ta  'jrv%    ijM>t  t*uT,  in   18*J5  the  amount  mse  to  29s,  7d. 
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This  IB  }i  VQTT  taiikihjcioTy  result  to   he  achieved,  notwitlutttiidaf  i 

geneml  reduction  in  the  freights  ; — 


Y«ftr 


Ammtnt^ 


Yotf. 


£ 

E,   d. 

£  s.  d. 

1860 

0 

0  11-8 

1888 

1  0  117 

1865 

0 

3  7'8 

1889 

1  8  9*4 

1870 

0 

7  8-7 

1890 

1  0  1-0 

1875 

0 

13  11-8 

1891 

1  12  0*9 

1S80 

I 

1  1-9 

1892 

1  12  IID 

1885 

1 

8  11*7 

1899 

1  10  3-1 

1SS6 

1 

7  0-5 

1894 

I  8  10-6 

1887 

I 

7  0-3  ' 

1895 

1  9  T'8 

On  the  30th  June,  1895,  the  length  of  line  open  for  traffic  was  i^ffl 
milefs  aa  against  2,351  miles  on  the  30th  June,  1893.  The  lines 
during  the  two  years  were  : — ContHiiiuiidi'a  to  Temora,  39  milea^ 
on  the  Isjt  September,  li>^n}  ;  Molong  to  Forbes,  73  miles,  ojiem 
the  l*Hth  December,  1893  ;  Lismoie  to  Mullumbimby,  38^'  miles,  o] 
on  the  15th  May,  1894  ;  Mullurabimby  to  MnrwillumliAli,  25 
opene<l  on  the  *J4tli  December,  1894:  and  Sydenham  to 
5  milei?,  openeil  on  the  1st  February,  1895.  The  only  line  um 
struction  in  June,  1 89.'/,  was  one  of  the  **  Pioneer  *'  clas^,  from  Nai 
to  Moree,  a  diatanee  of  63  mi!e3.  Lines  of  a  similar  character,  6^>o 
PrtrkeK  to  Condobolin,  a  distance  of  60^  miles,  and  from  J 
BHrrigau,  23  miles,  will  .shortly  be  commenced,  Parliament 
approved  of  their  construction. 

The  rolling  stc>ck  of  the  New  South  Wale«  railways,  on  the 
June,   1895,  ermsisted  of  523  engines,  1,044  passenger  stocky  and  1 
gofxis  vehicles,  making  a  total  of  12,124  stock,  and  showing  an  fni 
of  *ine  locomotive  and  foiir  gfiMxls  vehielea,  and  a  decrease 
passenger  stock,  on  the  figures  for  the  prevdous  year.     The  m 
engine  miles  run  was  10,444,441,  while  the  train  miles  numliered  ooij 
7,594,:28L 

The  cost  of  the  lines  open  for  traffic  on  the  30th  Jnne^  1 895,  as  alrtidf 
stated,  was  je3G,611,36G.  Of  this  amount,  £903,565  has  r~  -  — 
vided  out  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  of  the  CValnny,  and  deltr^ 
the  amount  of  ,£1,266,146  have  l>een  finally  paid  off,  leaving  a  hasaiA^ 
of  £34,441,055  which  has  been  raiserl  liy  the  issue  of  debentures  sa 
other   stock.      The   net  revenue,  after   paying   working   expcnseiv  i 
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^615,  winch  gives  a  rcfciim  nl  3 '6  per  cent,  upon  tlie  totjil  capital 
iturt!  on  line?*  open  for  tratiic,  and  3*8*1  per  cent,  upon  the  capital 
sh  the  country  haa  t^  imr  interest  The  go-called  reduction  of 
Way  debt  is  purely  imaginary^  seeing  that  the  hulk  of  the  de- 
^  retired  were  renewed  out  of  fresh  loan»,  and  the  sum  paid 
rveime  to  i*edeein  loans  was  not  furnished  l»y  railway  pmtita* 
Dper  coniparisoii  hetweeri  mil  way  eartiings  and  interest  charged 
ixad  from  the  net  earnings  of  railways  on   cost  of  construction, 

Kal  interest  paid  by  the  Htate  on  outstanding  loans.  The  net 
the  railways  represent  3*6  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  construc- 
!  tlie  averaj^o  price  obtained  for  the  loans  of  the  Colony 
^18  per  .£100  of  stocky  the  actual  earnings  of  the  railways  cannot 
111  at  nioi^e  than  3*46  per  cent*.^  while  the  interest  charged  on 
ding  loan*  is  379  per  cent. 

ng  the  year  ended  June*  1895*  the  wage*  paid  by  the  Hail  way 
inent  amounted  to  £959J*20  aa  again«t  ^987,925  in  the  previoua 
Of  th«5  former  sum,  the  Maintenance  Branch  took  ^278,072,  and 
iMnoti^'e  Branch  X4r)2,55r>,  while  the  Traffic  Branch  ab8orV>etl 
mm  Additions  and  improvemrnts  to  stations,  buddings,  .siding 
BSHatinn,  etc.,  and  rolling  stock  during  the  year  cost  X66, 1 40, 
pra«  charged  to  capital  act^ount, 

1]  I  for  personal  injury  'was  paid  rluring  the  twelve  months 

•  ^f  £31,874^  and  for  daniftge  to  and  htm  of  go^xla,  Xl,r?.58^ 

r  former  sum*  X30*000  represents  clainm  in  connection  with  the 

ihle  accident  at   Redfern  Htation  in  OctoTier,    1894*    to   which 

reference  is  made  in  thii  chapter,     llie  estimatetJ  total  amount 

sensation  hivolved  by  that  accident  is  alxjut  £40,000*  of  which 

0  h;wl  been  paid  up  to  the  end  of  September*  1895. 

•coat  of  fuel  is,  naturally*  a  large  item  in  the  railway  accounts. 
»  last  working  year  the  expenditure  on  coal,   coke,   and  wood 

1  £C9,lt>9.  The  coal  consumi»<l  on  the  locomotives  amounted  to 
J  tons,  or  an  average  nf  '67  cwt.  per  train  niilf. 

I*  w*  '  *  ther  9*229  persons  employed  on  the  railwjiys  of  the 
on  lane,  I89»%  of  which  number  1*241   comprised  the 

i  Ktali^  iitid    7,988  wei*e  on  wages.      For  the   previous  year  the 
b€sr  was  9, 135^  of  whom   1,272   were  on  salary  and  7,8C3  on 

Rment  of  the  Btat4*  railways  of  New  South  Walea  wa»  in 

is  of  a  single  C*^mmissioner,  under  the  Secretary  for  Public 

t\w  month  of  October,  1888.     At  that  date  the  service 

I  to  the  department  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  and  the 

ration  of  the  railways  was  entrusted  to  three  Comrais- 

m  were  given  very  extensive  powers,  amounting  in  fact 

'  utrol.      The  change  was  ma<le  with  the  view 

uaaageinent  of   the  lines,    fnrr    from    political 
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Private  Railway  Lines. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  established  policy  has  hitherto  been  to  keep 
the  railways  under  State  management  and  oontroi,  and  at  the  |>rBMiit 
time  then*  are  only  four  private  lines  in  operation,  with  the  ezoepdon 
of  short  lines  to  connect  coal-mines  with  the  main  railwuys,  etc  Tht 
Parliament  granted  permission  to  a  company  to  oonstruct  a  line  bom 
Deniliquin,  in  the  centre  of  the  Riverina  district^  to  Moama,  on  the 
Murray,  where  it  meets  the  railway  system  of  Victoria.  A  oonsideimUp 
jiroportion  of  the  wool  and  other  produce  of  Riverina  reaches  tkr 
Melbourne  market  by  this  route.  The  line  is  45  miles  in  length,  and 
was  constructed  under  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  assented  to  on  tbe 
3rd  March,  1874.  The  land  required  was  granted  by  the  New  South 
Wales  Go\'ernment,  right  being  reserved  for  the  purchase  of  the  Une  ai 
any  time  after  twenty-one  years  from  the  passing  of  the  Act.  Hit 
total  cai>ital  ox])ended  is  £162,672,  £40,000  of  which  was  raised  bv 
debentures,  and  there  is  a  i-eserve  fund  of  £13,977.  The  dividends 
formerly  ]>aid  averagc<l  10  per  cent,  but  in  August,  1895,  the  ntr 
was  5  per  cent.  During  the  year  1888  a  line,  35  miles  54  chains  in 
length,  was  laid  down  from  the  Barrier  silver  mines,  Silverton,  sad 
Broken  Hill  to  the  South  Australian  liorder.  The  total  capital  expended 
is  £317,270,  of  which  £80,000  was  raised  by  debentures,  and  there  its 
reserve  fund  of  £15,000.  The  line  since  its  inception  has  had  lugB 
support.  In  1891  the  large  dividend  of  70  per  cent  was  dedand: 
l)ut  in  June,  1892,  owing  to  the  stoppage  of  work  at  the  mines  the 
dividend  declined  to  oO  j)er  ctuit.  :  and  in  the  same  month  of  1895  the 
rate  was  30  per  rent.  A  short  line  connects  Clyde  with  the  Ruiehill 
Kacecourse,  and  another  joins  Liverpool  with  the  Warwick  Farm  Ks«^ 
course.  The  following  table  shows  the  operations  of  these  lines  duriug 
the  vear  1894:— 


Line. 

Datv 

of 
Opening. 

i     i 

:  is     c 

m.  di.  ft.  in. 

^1 


1  I  li 


II 


lk'i)ilif|iiin  and  Moania'    4  July,  1}«7(!  4r>    0 


I 


J* 


No.  TODiL 


3     102.072    13.977   38.000  13.361      tSJSi 


Silvtrton  ..   llJan.,  Ibi*  3:.  M    3    6  '  317,270    15,(«0     NiL     S5,9a>   445«4S7    IS 

I 
llvik- to  Ki>svhill       ..   -J?  Jan..  1h>^    3    0    4    bj     4r!.<i'iO      Nil.       Nil.    1 43.996       l,aM, 

Warwick  Farm  ..    IS  June,  IStsO    0  (M>    4    i4      5,700        ..  ..     ltS,756      20 

I  i       i 


Thf'    l)cinli<{uin  and  Moama  Comitany   posMSSM  4  1 
paK.sengrr  carriages,  and  G3  goods  carriages  mnd  T^ 


PRIVATE    BAILWAYS.                                    7^3             J 

J  has   l')  locor«otive«,   17  passenger  cArriages,   aud  600  goods       ^^U 
,     On  the  Rosehiil  and  WRrwick  Farm  lines  Government  rolling-           ■ 

Qacd.                                                                                                                1 
ority  was  obtaint^d  during    1893  for  tlie  construction  of  t^u            ■ 
lineH,  namt^ly,  from   Menrndie  to  Broken   Hill,  in  the  Wetttern            1 

and  from  RoHehill  to  Dural   (8inipson'g),    in  the  Parramatta             1 
,     lli^  ktter  of  these  proposed  lines  is  under  couBtruction.                ^^M 

Railwj^y  Accidents.                                           ^^| 

railways  of  the  Colony  have  been  as  free  from  accidenta  of  a      ^H 
diameter  as  the  lir»es  of  mo8t  other  countries-     In  order  t-o  obtaiii 
on  baaia  of  coniparison  it  is  usual  t«  find  the  proportion  wljich  the 
uf  persons  killed  or  injured  bears  to  the  total  piussengers  carried* 
R,  however,  no  necessary  connection   between   the  two,  for  it  is 
that  accidents  may  occur  on  lines  chieHy  tlevoted  to  goods  traffic, 
moiY?  reasonable  basis  would  be  the  accidents  to  jmssengers  only 
dd  with  the  number  of  pas^sengers  carried.     The  data  from  which 
eonipariaou  could  Iw  made  are  wanting  for  some  countries  ;  an 
tbe  figures  can  be  given,  however,  they  are  shown  in  the  following 
rhich  ejihibits  the  number  of  passengers  killed  and  injured  per 
pWBons  carried.      Tlie   tigures  are  calcuktt*d  over  a  series  of 
lid  brought  down  to  the  latest  possible  dates  r—                            ^m 

nntrlM.       ' 

Avan^e  per  million 

CountHtia. 

Ayen8«  |ier  mlUioa              V 

KtUed. 

Ifijtirad. 

]yu«d. 

iTijvirvil,            ^^H 

01 

o-i 

0  1 

ll'2 
U'2 

a*i 

01 
0*5 

Oi 
0-9 
12 

0-2 

rj 
i» 

Oi 
0'3 
17 

Rua«ia  ..,. .* „ 

United  Kingtdoiii   .« 
Portusal  ..*............ 

07 
0-2 
0-3 
07 
0-9 
0-6 
01 
0-2 
07 

IB       ^M 
23       ^H 

Snagniy 



tful 

Spikin    .,« 

CjinacU . 

New  South  Wales.. 
Victoria   

South  Australia 

New  Zealand 

bo%*i»  mode  of  ooiupariMOQ  is  oot^  however,  a  perfect  on 
*bo  distunci;  travelled  by   each  passenger  is  an  ii 

e,  as  tbe           1 

iportant           B 
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element  of  the  risk  ran,  and  is  omitted  from  oonsideration.  If  thii  wm 
made  a  factor  of  the  comparative  statement,  it  would  probably  be  fooi 
that  the  risk  of  each  traveller  by  rail  would  show  less  variation  in  tk 
different  countries  than  would  seem  to  be  the  case  from  the  figures  jos 
given. 

The  persons  meeting  with  accidents  on  railway  lines  may  be  gnwpad 
under  three  heads — passengers,  servants  of  the  nulways,  and  trespaMCii; 
and  the  accidents  themselves  may  be  classified  into  those  arising  fron 
causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  person  injured,  and  those  dne  to  mxf- 
conduct  or  want  of  caution.  Adopting  these  classifications,  the  acddentt 
on  the  New  South  Wales  Railways  during  the  year  ended  Jnne  ^ 
1895,  were  as  follow  : — 


Accidents  arising. 


From  causes  beyond 
their  control  ... 

Through  misconduct 
or  want  of  caution. 


Total. 


PtMonfton. 

1 

Railway  Emplogrte  T^wpaiwri,  etc 

tmal 

Killod.  j  Injurod. 

Killed. 

Injured.  |  Killed. 

Injnnd. 

KlUad.  1  I^JamL 

11 
5 

37 
40 

3 

14 

4 
66 

9 

13 

14 

28 

41 
111 

•    16 

77 

17 

70 

9 

13 

49   .   \m 

Nearly  one-thinl  of  tlu^  total  loss  of  life  recorded  was  consequent  npco 
a  collision  which  occurred,  on  the  31  st  October,  1894,  at  Re<lfem  stadon, 
Sydn<»y,  botwt't'n  an  incoming  suburban  passenger  train  and  a  |iasBenger 
train  which  .steamed  out  from  the  platfoiTn,  although  the  starting  signal 
WHS  at  "(ian<(er.''  Through  this  collision,  injury  was  suffered  by  43 
persons,  of  whom  13,  namely,  11  passengers  and  2  railway  emplorct. 
subsecjuently  died.  Inquiries  which  wen>  instituted  showed  that  all  ih* 
appliances  in  use  for  securing  the  safety  of  the  travelling  paUie  ia 
;i  crowd* 'd  station  had  been  render(*<l  valueless  by  the  nii>mentary  futaf 
of  the  humiin  a<(cnts  employed.  Of  the  remaining  fatal  cases,  9  wen 
trespassers,  or  pei^ons  who  had  no  business  to  be  on  the  railway  at  all: 
\  wen*  passengfTs  who  left  trains  which  wtrc  in  motion  ;  and  6 
employes  who  were  run  over.  In  34  cases  the  injuries  snfleivd  ^ 
])aR8en'(ers  imd  railway  eniploy«^s  were  of  a  slight  character. 

Tlie  n't  urns  of  the  rsiilwaysof  the  Unitetl  Kingdom  show  thai 
the  ye.'ir   ISIM    the  num))t?r  of  persons  killed   was  I9II5,  or  I't* 
million  passengers  ;  and  of  persons  injured,  4,120|  or  4*5 
])assenixers  carried.     'Hie  passengers  killed  and  injured 
and    l,U>s   respectively:  479  railway  employea 
were  injured  ;   then^  were   112  cases  of  suicide; 
who  wt-re  killed   an<l  injured  were  trespaaseiv  • 
rrossin*'  the  lines. 


ILILLWAT   ACCrOENTO. 


7^5 


In  Uie  foliowmg  statement    pftrticulai's   n^fraitliiiL'   acciJentii  on  tht^ 
hncn  of  tlie  Colony  are  given  for  ten  years  : — 


r{i*>^*iifmu 

ToteL 

Ya»r 

Eiiioii. 

in^urod 

KllM 

Jio|ii^itl 

Kilted. 

l^JtUMt 

KtUfld  Ijilaral. 

1685 

7 

u 

20         25 

14  i        4 

41 

73 

1880 

9 

40 

IS         18 

16           5 

30 

63 

1887 

Itl 

IH) 

UJ         17 

12 

5 

38 

112 

188>^«9 

3 

38 

1(1        27 

12 

9 

31 

74 

iHm>-oo 

6 

^ 

552 

103 

27 

SO 

55 

176 

!mK)-iH 

7 

42 

as 

114 

SI 

14 

00  i 

170 

imin 

17 

58 

d6 

163 

7 

7 

rK> 

22H 

18a2-9S 

7 

47 

10 

87 

U 

6 

28 

139 

1893^M 

a 

as 

7 

93 

13 

18 

28 

U4 

18M-8i5 

16 

77 

17 

70 

9 

13 

42 

160 

Total    

84 

d22 

178 

717 

141 

100 

4o;i 

1,339 

TSAMWAY  AND  OMNIBUS  TRAFFIC 

TithxQ  the  Metropolis  of  Syciney  the  public  traffic,  with  tlie  excep- 
^  tUri  tramway  system,  i.s  controlled  by  four  Transit  Coiuuiiwiioners, 
the  Mayor  of   Sydney,  the  Inspector-General  of  Police,  a 
live  ^ected  by  the  Aldeiinen    of    Suburban   Mnniciptiliti«8, 
'  hy  the   holdorti  of   licenses   under  the  Commissi onere.     The 
»T»t  like   the  railways,  are  the    property    of   the    Government, 
under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners  for  Hallways.     There 
in  the  ywar  unded  June,  1H95,  hve  diaiinct  systems  of  tramways  in 
ii^of  the  Metropolitan  an<l  the  Aelifit^ld  to  Enlield  lines, 
r   42    inilea  ;    the   North    Sydney  cable    tramway,  2 
iriey  (Militaiy   Road)  electric  tramway,  2  miles; 
n  -trert  imhl^'  tramwiiVi  2^  miles  ;  and  the  New- 
Mere  wether  and  Tighc's  Hill 
•tmt   61   miles  of  lines  in  use. 
i  and  Oaniden  line,  7 A  ndles,  and  the  Kogarali  and 
.    3    miles,  form«rly  daaaed   aa   ti-amwaya,  are  now 
h^id  of  railways. 
*r-*r-viiy8  may  fairly  l^e  regarded  as   street  rail- 
4  by   locomotives  of  a  special  construction. 
/    1      t    North   Sydney  some  years  ago; 
v>m  the  heart  of  Sydney  to  tlie 
>>  ooliAiira,  vu^  VS  iUiam  atnjct,  wa»  completed  in   1894,  and 
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i»j>aned  on  the  19th  September  iti  that  yeiir    Th<?  e'liMJtric  ^s 
on  »  short  line  joining  the  Waverk-iy  tttitl  Raudwick  troun-hnc 
luas  economic^   than  steam  power,  and   accordingly  "  *  *  ^^n 
April,  1802,  in  favour  of  stoani.     Tlie  electric  plant  1 
to  a  tramway  constructed  along  the  Military  Roiwli  Isv^i mi  *:»j^ 
opened  in  September,  1893. 

The  net  return  on  tramway  capital  haR  varied  greaily  frami 
year.     The  favourable  re?ult«  of  the  tir»t  four  yeara  ennoui 
belief  that  the  metropolitan  tramways  would  prove  i 
to  the  general  revenue  of  the  Colony  ;    but  the«je  at i » 
realised  during  the  next  seven  yean*,  and  it  was 
net  earnings   exceeded    the   rate   of   interest    [ 
borrowed  for  the  construction  of  these    works.     *i 
givas  some  interesting  particulars   i^cspcn^ting  the 
ways,  exclusive  of  the  King-street  to  Ocimn-street 
the  North  Sydney  cable  and  electric  tramways,     lu  .- 
tramways  were  open  for  only  three  and  a  half  niotithi^,  and 
that  time  were  worked  by  horse  power.     The  tujcount*  jtioc 
those  relating  to  the  railways,  have  been  made  up  t*j  the  .Ifl 
each  year : — 


YtM, 

0 

Tofcfcl 
EKTulagv. 

1. 

i 

It? 

^1 

isw 

UBS 

\im 

IttRI 

vm 
una 

ISM 

J* 

25 

in 

2ft 

1 

S9O,0OS 
fJT0.<l4J> 

l.J20,6O0 

],24ft.M3 

J,7»7,SIO 
l,740,«S6 

4,416 
18,9110 

22S,»40 

1{14,12S 

221  ,(¥»(> 

S70.3W6 
S79.3W 
l*n,04l 

1 
i: 

nil- 

.1 

.,  '... 

1  ^^H 

The  fare«  jmid  on  the  tramways  aremgtf  aboe* 
being  divided  into  sections  of  about  1  mnd  2 
persons  uning  the  tram-cars  hog  not  br-~    - 
nosa,  aJB    the   tickets   collected    giv^   ti 
number   trn\    '"'  T  * 

aviiuge  3d. 
30tb  Juiuf,  IH'Jj,  iv4Achtid  Uiii  rnxoti 


,*  1 .1    ,.1..* 


^^^^^^^^f                        TRAMWAYS. 

^^Br  every  person  living  in  the  metropolitan  area,      Umh  fftros  in  lieu  of 
^^UcetH  art*  iJlowetl,  liltliough  this  system  cloe«  nut  hirgely  prevail,  m  an 
^^Kim  fi*e  is  chur^Ml  when  money  in  tendei*ed. 

^^V The  following  table  shows  the  total  and  average  cost  of  the  various 
^^■cttians  of  the  iTic^tropolitan  steam  tramways  open  on  the  30th  June, 
^^9n  :^ 

^^B                                      Bt^ctioa. 

Unirth, 

T<MAlCo«i. 

CostpMUiUat 

^^^^41  WAV  SllAlfnii  tri  P.pwTijo.Bti'iirf.f 

1  59        95,591 

5  9      113,436 
4    40        60,300 

2  8        38,197 
1     30  '      11.182 
f»    GO       itijnm 

I    25         40.0fiO 
4      7        63,299 

6  57         6K4<m 

£ 

55.016 
22,188 
13,400 
18.189 

6.390 
18.631 
17,319        H 

15,486       ^B 

9J48              1 
LX302               ■ 
10.078              I 
16,761              I 
17,263            J 

^^■kmn K  .M t  .  1  rv  *^  t  tn  FU till w  ick  and  Coogee    ......  . 

^^^Hbi  I                   iw tinii  to  \V* A v«rley  mid  Woo]  la h  r» 

^^^^^^Kk-ln.y  t^.    (!..tk.4urinlr 

^^^^^b»filrecf  Junction  to  Clovokncl-atreet 

^^^^^En^fttiuti  to  (iltiUe  and  Forest  Lottge     

^^^^^^^^Bmd  PjLiTaiiiattji- street  .hiuctiuti  to  l)ul< 

^^^^^^^Hge  Jmictinii  to  L«ichhardi,  Five  Dock^ 

^^^^^Br                 1  Junction  to  BotAtiy 

^^^^Ht                   UlAdstanc  Park,  Bulnmiii 
^^BBRo^i{  i;MigetoSt.  Peters 

i\     66 
J     lib 
I)    63 
1      6 

90.787 
28.470 
13,199 
18,558 

^^^h              Cott  af  cotiAtruction  , 

^^^^Eviiy  wctrkftlmfis    £5,^261 

40    25 



650,547 

an,49i 

16.138      ^M 

^^^^■^l*...^                                                                           10  ^O 

^■itbtituTt'                        ^.,......       2.113 

^^M                   JqUI  or  ATt^rege  , 

A 

40    25 

962,038 

23,864        ^M 

^^B  Tbf?  follow Itig  extenfuotui  were  opened  for  traffic  during  the  year  ended 
^^Bth  Jtin**^  lvS*J4:^ — Bondi  Aquarium  to  Bondi  Beach,  45  chains,  double 
^^Back  ;   Pive  f>nck  to  Abbotsford,  1  mile  25  chiiins,  sinn;]e  track  ;   Kidge- 
^^Breet,  N^                 n-y,  to  Spit  Road  {eleetnc),  '2  miles  11  chains,  singk* 
^^■aek  ;  a;                  '^nsion  of  the  North  Shore  cable  lino  from  the  jiower* 
^^blifie  to  »                *•  lioad.  60  chains.     With  the  exception  of  the  dupli- 
^^■libr  ''•                   ■  »'^y  line  fitim  Bondi  Junction  to  Charing  Cross,  a 
^^^^2                                  tto  additional  mileage  was  abided  to  the  city  and 
^^^^k^i                          \vs  during  tho  year  ended  30tli  June,  1805  ;  \nit    _ 
^^^^^^H                            foot  of  King  street  to  Ocean-street,  Woollalira,    ^^M 

^^^^^^Bk*                      tian  and  equipment  of  th«^  Ashtield  to  Enfield         1 
^^^^Bl                      i  iin  23rd  £^ept«mlier,  1^91,  waa  £15, 9 67.     For         ■ 
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tbt*  year  eaded  June,  1895»  the  revenue  amountrfl    tn  £^7%  « 
working  ex|*eii»»*8  to  itl^l^l*!*,  showing  a  lofe8  «  t 
with  rictual  w* irking,  or  of  £1,580  if  tbe  int^ji- 
into  confiidwiUatL    The  number  of  patiHengcj*  Cares  cir 

The  reveuuo  of  the  North  Sydney  cablp  line  we- 
expt*iiii*'s  £8,232,     The  liet  profit^  thcrefoiie,  wiis  1 
cent,  upon  £114,628,  tho  total  cost  of  the  Uj)e  and  ii^  ot|uipii 
number  of  passenger  fares  collected  was  2,534,890. 

The  North  Shor<^  electric  tramway  yielded  a  i 
the  working  «.»xj»f'nditure  totalhni  £2J2'^,  hrip- 
receipts.     The  total  lorn  on  theMoiki  iiiw?  wab  Xl,; 

number  of  pa^enger  fares  colleote<l  wa  '  I  - 

On    the    King  street    tu    OceHU'Stret*t    cable    tmntway    tbf« 
amounted  to  £18,895,  and  the  working  expense* -^  ^^.r ..   ♦  i  i.  »^ 
a  net  profit  of  £2,212,  or  1*64  per  cent*  upon  £  l 
the  line  and  its  ccjuipment.      The  numlK^r  of  p/u^Ni-iiijin 
was  4,294r,6<i2. 

The  Newcastle  to  Plattsliurg  tramway  line    >     ' 
showed  a  grosH  revenue  of  £19,458,  M-hile  th#^M 
£lfi,8T5»  so  that  the  pi^otit  for  th« 
conatructiou  and  equipment  was  ; 
2'6l  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  invt-styU,  a.^ 
previous  year.     The  nuniWr  of  pastsenger  in' 

In  tho  fitllowing  table  ai*o  j^iven  the  nivoiiue  and  «  in? 

the  cnpitiii  inve8t-ed  in  all  State  tramways  since  H-i 
The  Camden  to  Campbelltown  tramway  wan  pla^ 
during  1888,  and  the  Kogarah-Sans  Souci  line  >if*Lv  Mui:ii\ri\    .u 
in  1889  :^ 


Totol 

0»|»rtal  Kvi)eiid»d. 

.....  1 .  „ 

1 

Y^, 

Oti  Lines     On  Exiea- 1 
ot}«ii  for       NtotiN  not         Total. 
Tnmo,         opened,     [ 

wj^l 

ni7i> 

1861 
1«SC 
ISO 
IflM 

Ittft 

vm 

MOm. 

1 

«i 
11 

as 

oo^sis 

<IS8.1TB 

£ 

104,080 

loeim 

106,010 

£ 
a.Din 

4AM4* 

1,- 
1  , 

1 
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Hru»  tlio  ye4ir  ended  Judo,  1895,  the  tot*il  amount  of  wagtis  paid 

m  Trauiway  Departmoiit  wjis  £ltj.">J^l^  us  agaiiiiit  XIG1»G35  in 

mcittj*  year,  ami  £157,052  in   18i>3.     Of  the  sum  or£ll»5,l8U 

1413    wiw   paid    to    th<?    Maiatenauce    Branch,   £08, 2 JO    Uy    the 

mfdvt*  Uranch,  and  £42,538  to  the  Tralhc  Branch. 

numlxT  of  men  f^tnpUtyeti  was  l,292jas  against  1/216  in  lJ^94  and 

in  f'  ear.     The  silarieJ  !*t*iiVwas  .'59,  and  1,253  wrr^ 

lvs  and  tramways  together,  the  nuinbfr  of  pi-i 

.  1u,j21,  of  whom  1 ,2.S0  '.vuro  on  the  salaried  wtaJU  and  D,li  il 

-t,     To  the  latter  the  sum  of  £1,1 2 5, 101  was  paid  as  wages 

tv  ymr,   beini*  £9r>t\920    fur  servicesi  on   the    niilwuy^,  and 

for  the  performance  of  work  on  the  tramways.     The  pay* 

T    wa'i^es  ill     1894    were: ^railways,    £087,l)2rj ;     tramways, 

^  :  i'tt  il,  £l»ni),56(K    In  the  preei»diiig  year  the  wagers  were :^ — 

i82  ;  tramways,  £157,652  ;  total,  £l,250,;i:U.     WhiM 

'.   ,0.^-,  there  lias  been  a  diminution   in   the  i*xpendituro  on 

the  extent  of  £125,2^3,    tho  rat*?a  of  pay  have  not  t^en 

bat  in  con^equenco  of  a  continued  contraction  of  traffic  tluring 

ended  June,  1894,  the  Commissionerii  for  Railways  deci^led, 

ihe  fitaiT  to  its  snmllwst  limiU,  to  extend  to 

a  plan  which   hud  already  been  adc>i)t<nJ  for 

,  that  of  [>h<  inrmon  short  time.     vV  eon* 

lO  staff  wrre,  ,  kept  at  work  for  only  five 

<Uvys  p.-»r  week  for  aoeruiin  time.      The  men  employed 

w*ere  placed  011  thre(Vi|Uarter  time  for  nearly  tliroe 

lh«,  ait*^r  which   tire  shops  wcro  again  opened  for  five  dayn  pur 

1       TowaitU  the  clos*^  of  the  last  i*ailway  year,  the  workmen  in  the 

waggon  an<l  paint  &hop*,  and  the  Uiiler-makers  and  mechanicn 

rious  steataHheds,  resumed  full  time ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 

(ill  hUhiT  wero  then  working  tive  and  a  half  insteiid  of  live  days 

:.     The  average  number  of  working  days  ftir  the  workshop  stji If 

,  tvir  enderi  June,  1H95,  was  275,  /is  against  254  fur  the  previoun 

'    '  man  on  the  wages  stjiff — railway  and  ti*ani- 

for  the  twelve  months* 

i.^  lu  the  number  of  persons  injured  on  the  tramways 

n-M  with  the  toUd  number  of  persons  carried,  mu^nt  be 

.  aii  thu  latter  is  not  delinitely  knowju     A  reconl 

1  occurred  during  the  year  ended  30th  Jiuie,  1895, 

tliem  to  httVtf  btjeu  20  in  number,  of  which  5  were  fatal,  and 

,.  ,  t.t  1  iif  itniirv.     There  was  one  fatal  iicci<lent  to  a  pa^isenger, 

i  fiitfn*  were  8  cases  of  no n -fatal  accident  to  pjis- 

*    rt...  I «  -  --ttnent  wtls  killed,  but  four  employes 

ti  connection  with  tram*  occurred  to 

'  4  of  wliich  were 

I  ruse  from  pcr8«,)ns 

a  uigtiuu. 
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The  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the  tramways  prolMtUj 
22,500,000,  which  would  give  the  rate  of  fatal  accidents  as  0-2  pff 
million,  and  of  non-fatal  accidents  as  0*9  \)er  million.  These  must  h 
considered  very  light  averages,  seeing  that  the  tramways  for  a  gi«l 
l>art  of  their  course  traverse  crowded  streets. 


Private  Tramways. 

TJiere  are  two  tmmways  under  private  control  within  the  Metw- 
politan  area.  One  of  these  branches  from  the  lUawarra  Line  ■> 
Eockdale  and  runs  down  to  Lady  Robinson's  Beach,  a  distance  of  ow 
iuile«  ))eing  cliieily  used  by  excursionists  visiting  the  shores  of  Botani' 
Bay.  Tlie  line  was  constructed  in  1885.  The  second  line  pa«» 
througli  tlie  township  of  Parramatta.  It  commences  at  the  Park  Ijacm 
and  continues  as  far  as  the  Newington  Wharf  at  Duck  River,  * 
distance  <*f  three  mih^s,  where  it  connects  with  the  Parramatta  Rivff 
steamers  conveying  passengers  and  goods  to  and  from  Sydney.  TV 
line  was  laid  down  in  1883.  A  private  tramway  two  miles  and  lim 
quarters  in  length  wjis  opened  in  1S91  fi'om  Fassifern  to  Toronta* 
Lake  Macquarie. 

A  private  line  lias  l)een  constructed  at  North  Sydney  for  the  puq»» 
of  connecting  the  cabk*  tramway  on  the  heights  of  St.  LeonaniM  widi  xht 
village  of  Gordon.  On  this  line  a  magnificent  suspension  bridjST  ^ 
l)een  ])iiilt.  the  only  ouo  of  its  kind  in  the  Colony.  It  is  desi^roifd  ia 
three  spans-  -one  of  500  ft.,  and  two  end  spans  e:ich  of  150  ft.,  with  an 
altitu(l«»  of  ISO  ft.  above  water  level.  The  tramway  has  not  yet  Wu 
<»p<«iied  for  trallic. 

O.MNiiiusKS,  Cabs,  and  Waogoxhtths. 

In  adilitiou  to  the  tramways,  the  citizens  of  Sydney  are  well  JW- 
vided  with  means  of  travelling  within  the  city  and  suburban  limits 
as  tlier<*  are  nuiiifrous  omnilms  and  cab  ja-oprietaries.  At  the  heiii  rf 
thes(?  Ktainls  the  Sydney  'JVaniway  and  Omnibus  Company.  No  ir»m«p 
are  maintained  l)y  this  company,  as  its  name  would  imply,  bnt  lia*^ 
oinnibnsi's  have  be<-n  established  by  it  on  all  the  principal  roflta 
tragic  fi'oiii  the  eity  to  the  suburbs.  The  plant  of  the  company 
of  1.0.)'J  lior.ses,  of  which  «SSG  aw  in  work,  ami  the  remaindsTy  141^' 
held  in  re.siTvr  ;  wliile  its  vehicles  consist  of  1C6  omnibusea»  24 
and  H)  luakes  uiid  other  vehicles.  The  company  has  131 
stantly  at  work,  ;uul  as  many  as  1^1  other  employOi  " 
iiiechanies,  p^'nwMis,  stablemen,  etc.  There  are  aba 
br]onirin«:  tr>  i>rivate  individuals  or  small  assodl^' 
the  city  and  some  of  the  more  distant  subnri 
oinnibuse.s  in  all. 
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"■■'^  and  wag*ronettes  reifistered  and  lireneied  hy  the 

under  tbf  Munici|ml  by-laws  is  1,152,  in  addition 

iTiirrf    rut    nli)  vans  and  oth**r  vehielen.     The  public  intorpsfc 

k  a^ainnt  oxjjggrmti^d  demands  on  the  part  of  licenMnl  cahnimi 

lirivers  of  public  Vfthiclcs   by  a  system  of  fares  fixed  on  a 

i-l  to  the  licensee^  win  Is  t  not  too  high  for  the  public  to  fairly 

I  drivers  are  placed  und^r  the  direct  conti'ol   of  the  Transit 

«,  who  hav^  power  to  obtain  redress  from   tbe  owner»  of 

liould  any  just  c  tlit^in.     Thw 

^^8  the  number  ui  'Used  dttring 

l89i,  and  the  nttmber  of  registered  drivers  : — 


^m      tiiKslplkui. 

VfthklenL 

rim. 

tMvvfi. 
eta. 

OniiiilitiM*  ,.. 

No.                £ 

l,i5l 
58*2 

£ 

WaKgf,«fiettw 

-OiW , ..,, 

PnyB  and  rmus ,.....,.. 

27 

ICO 

1.64G 

&78 

250 

Total 

2,084 

3»704 

%m4 

1.006 

*  Isdudiit  24  conditelon;, 


POSTS  AND   TELEQiUPBS, 


ftiAti^r  of  postal  nnd  t^^legraphic  cotnintinication  tlie  Colony  ol 
:  avjdod  fw  ;  not  only  ia  the  intercolonial 

I  ct,    but    the   Oolnny   i?!    in   direct  corn- 

1  I  f  thi*  cables 

--.    Ar,ia!i*-   r;.  1    '■  .,''}v  linc«.      A 

coujiect«    the   Colony  with   iScw   Zealand,  antl 

luiniiK   vviiLin  night  of  the  spot  where  Captain 

ly  B»iy,  and  within  a  ^>Dt*"»  throw 

.,.,  ..r  T  ..  i' -nuise— tho  vinfortimaio 

)r — and  the  tomb  of 

■ii: 

atli  Wales  is  intertsst- 

t  tbc  maiiner  in  which  very 
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small  beginnings  have  led  to  gi-eat  results.  For  the  first  twentr-tlinr 
years  of  the  Colony's  existence  there  -were  neither  regular  post-offices  nor 
means  of  postal  communication.  The  first  postoffico  tvas  established  Ic 
Governor  Macquarie  in  the  year  1810,  Mr.  Isaac  Nichols  being  appointni 
Postmaster.  The  office  was  in  High-street  (now  known  as  Geoi^ge«tRet)^ 
at  the  n^sidenco  of  Mr.  Nichols,  who  was,  "in  consideratiou  of  tlii 
trouble  and  expense  attendant  upon  this  duty,"  allowed  to  charge,  as 
delivery  to  tho  addressee,  8d.  for  every  English  or  foreign  letter  ef 
whatever  weight,  and  for  every  parcel  weighing  not  more  than  20  IK, 
Is.  6d.,  and  exceeding  that  weight,  38.  The  charge  on  Colonial  letten 
was  4d.,  irresi)ective  of  weight ;  and  soldiers'  letters,  or  those  addmwl 
to  their  wives,  were  charged  Id.  Very  little  improvement  in  regard  » 
postal  matters  took  place  for  some  years.  In  1825  an  Act  was  pssffd 
by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  "to  regolitf 
the  postas^e  of  letters  in  New  South  Wales,"  giving  power  for  the 
establishment  of  j^ost-offices,  and  for  the  lixing  of  rates  of  postage.  A 
proclamation  was  subsecjuently  issued,  fixing  the  rates  of  postage  uui  iht 
salaries  and  allowances  of  the  postmasters;  and  at  the  same  timeper»D» 
were  invited  to  tender  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  between  Sydney  in' 
Parramatta,  Windsor  and  Liverpool  ;  between  LiveqK>ol  and  Omp- 
bell  town  ;  and  from  Parramatta  to  Emu  Plains,  and  thence  to  BaUiont 
It  was,  however,  not  until  1828  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  werepst 
into  full  f oi*ce.  The  rates  of  postage  a])pear  to  have  depended  upon  the 
distance  and  the  difficulty  of  transmission.  The  lowest  single  inhai 
rate  was  3d.,  and  the  highest  12d.,  the  i>ostage  on  a  letter  incresMOf! 
according  to  its  w(?ight,  and  the  minimum  fet»  being  char^il  on  IrttflS 
not  excoodiug  J  ounce.  Letters  between  New  Siiuth  Wjiles  and  Vtn 
Diemen's  Land  were  charged  3d.  each  (ship  rate),  and  news]iapers  li 
Other  ship  letters  were  charged  4d.  single  rate,  and  Cd.  for  any  weight  in 
excess.  The  privilege  of  franking  was  allowed  to  the  Governor  snd  » 
number  of  the  chief  public  officials,  and  letters  to  an<l  from  pristUKi* 
passed  free  under  certain  regulations.  In  1828  the  total  amoost 
of  salaries  paid  to  the  countiy  postmasters  was  X34  7s.  9d.,  tni 
the  establishment  in  Sydney  consisted  of  one  principal  postmsitat; 
one  clerk,  and  one  letter-carrier.  A  letter-carrier  was  subseqaenllT 
appointed  for  Pan-amatta,  and  he  was  authorised  to  charge  tke 
public  Id.  on  every  letter  delivered  by  him,  which  was  his  «rif 
remuneration.  In  Ifc'Sl  a  twopenny  post  was  established  in  SydlMft 
and  in  IS.'Jo,  under  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  the  Act  of  1825 
repealed,  and  another  Act  passed,  which  fixed  the  charge  on  a 
letter  at  4d.  for  15  miles,  5d.  for  20  miles,  6d.  for  30  nik 
so  cm  up  to  Is.  for  300  miles.  Tn  1837  a  post-office  «M 
lished  in  Melbourne,  which  w^as  then,  of  course,  a  part  off  JShHt 
Wales.  Stamps  were  introduced  in  the  same  year  in  ff^  "  *" 
stamjied  covers  or  enveloi>es,  which  are  beliered  to  httVA 
postage  stamps  ever  issued. 
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Um  year  1838  the  Sydney  establiahment  had  grown  until  it  con- 

jtl  of  otic  postniftsttT-gotieral^  uno  accounlant^  six  clerks»  siix  lett^sr- 

mm,  nticl  one  otliee-ket^per,  or  tift^oii  persons  in  all.     The  revenue  for 

Rt  yanr  was  £><,390«  and  the  expenditure  was  £10,357  ;  tbcro  were  as 

Uny  AM  forty  poat-olfices  tlironghout  the  Colony,  ^vhich  then  included 

bftt  arc  now  known  as  Victoria  and  Queensland,  besides  whicli^  as  New 

*land  waa  not  a  separate  Colony  until   1841,  the  only  post-oJiice  she 

I — at  Korraika — was  paid  through  tho  Now  South  Wales  Govern- 

An  overland   mail   to  Adelaide   wajs  established  in  1?^47,   the 

on  a  single  letter  being  Is.  Gil     The  Postal  Act  was  aniended 

in   IHt'J,  during  the  government  of  Sir  Charles  Kit/n«y,  when 

>:  f/i^'t^  on  town  letters  was  fix«nl  at  Id,,  and  on  inland  letters  at  2cL, 

1  njst-age  on  ship  letters  was  3d.  in  addition  to  th«  iidand  rate. 

iinvrage  htanips  in  the  present  form  was  autliori8ed»  and  th« 

liking  was  uhoiiahed,  petitions  to  the  Queen,  the  Governor, 

iiL  ijAT  I  ative  an*l  Li*gislative  Councils  being  the  only  cominuuica- 

Uowtnl  to  pasjs  free  through  the  po8t» 

the  discovery  of  gohi  in  tho  year   1851    the  history  of  the 
it^othce   has  been  one   of   progress  and  improveiuent.      The   Post- 
r-Goneral   was  originally  a  non-political  oliicer,  as  the  Tlegistrar- 
al  and  the  Auditur-General  are  at  present.     In  the  year  l^iir) — 
for  which  an  annual  report  wits  laid  before  Parliament^— theri^ 
thck  Colony  altogether  155  past  offices.     Tho  liead  office  was  in 
ot,  on  the  same  site  as  the  present  ediliee^  but  the  structui'e 
and  inconvenient,   notwithst4inding  its  tluric  columns  and 
aeut  in  front.     Tliere  wen?  no  electric  telegraphs  in  the  Colony  at 
lime,  and  the  arrival  of  vessels  at  the  Heads  was  signallijd  to  the 
iitory  l>y  means  of  flags  and  sonmphorcs.     It  wa**  in  September, 
libat  the  first  railway  was  opened  in  New  South  Wales,  and  prior 
;  tim^  the  Soutliern  and  Western  mails  usetl  to  leave  the  General 
)l!icc  in  old-faj^hioned  nmil  coaches  every  evening.     During  that 
"hn  total   number  of  miles  travelled  by  the  po«tal   contractors, 
on  horselmck/  was  1,023,255.     The  numb**r  of  letters 
li  the  Post  OlHcf*  was  2,11.|,17S^  of  which  617,041  are 
^ks    'foreign,"  or,  in  other  words,  were  addrew»ed  to  places 
bis  Colony.      Tho  number  of  newspapers  was  2, 100/J^i>^   of 
1,281,613    were    inland,    anil    819,376    weit*    **  foreign.***     Hook 
imd  packets  were  not  reckoned  separately,  but  were  counted  as 
Ten  |>etitions  to  the  Governor  or  the  Council  were  conveyed 
the  year*     The  revenue  of  the  Department  for  1855  whj* 
id  the  expenditure  was  .£60,221,  while  the  staff  numl*ered 
'•  r^V  nf  whom  5(j  wrre  attached  to  the  office  in  Sydney, 
-vtates,  with  somethincr  akin  to  pride,  that  the  com» 
'         '  ree  times  a  week. 

y  were  erected  in  1856. 
J-!  luiiiia  ol  laiivvay  w*fro  utilised  for  jKJStal  pur- 
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pows,  and  161  miles  wore  added  in  the  following  year.     Tlie  numl-er 
uf  letters  delivered   in    Sydney  in  1856    was  1,336,032,    and    in  ibf 
country  1,481,416,  Ixjing  tin  average  of  about  lOi  to  every  person  in  xht 
conuiiunity.     Thei-e  were  86,914  registered  letters  in  1857,  and  7.873  os. 
of  gold  were  sent  through  the  post  that  year,  as  against  23,712  oz.  intiw 
pi-eviouR  year.      The  postal  revenue  in  the  year  1857  amounted  to 
X35,716,  of  which  £34,031  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  stamps.     TV 
expenditure  n mounted  to  £63,865,  out  of  which  sum  the  oonveranee  of 
mails  in   the   Colony  absorbed  £41,324,  without  reckoning  £20.00l* 
towanis  the  subsidy  for  the  conveyance  of  English  mails.     In  his  repon 
for    18i>7    the  Postmaster-General  is  obliged  to  admit  that  the  mail 
contract  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  between  the  Australasian  Coloois 
and  the  Unit<Hl  Kingdom  had  proved  "  an  utter  failure,  so  far  as  th^ 
stipulatexl  time-table  mi<?ht  be  taken  us  a  criterion.'*     Only  lt>  uonthhr 
mail-steamers  arrived  that  year,  and  but  one  to  contract  tiui** :  whiJf 
only  11  wen?  despatched.     The  time  allowed  was  58  days  from  Sontlk- 
ampton  to  Sydney,  antl  5')  days  from  Sydney  to  Southampton.    In 
ISO 4  then;  were  1,445  post-oflices  in  the  Colony,  besides  450  reontii^ 
ofKees.     Tiie  ]K)sUi1  lines  for  that  year  extended  over  33,064  miles,  €n 
which  the  mails  wen?  conveyeil  2,649  miles  by  rail  and  tram.  824  ailw 
by  steamer,   10,331   mih^s  by  coach,  and  10,260  miles  on  horsebsek. 
Th(^  number  of  miles  actually  travelled  by  the  mails  was  8,840.00ft 
lK*in;;  im  increase  of  55,400  over  the  mileage  of  the  previous  vear,  and 
of  271,300  over  that  of  1802. 

IJut  while  tlie  number  of  miles  travelled  by  the  mails  in  1894  wa« 
over  S  times  tlio  nnlcsi^^'  travelle<l  in  18.^5,  the  number  of  letter* 
posted  durini^  tlir  same  period  ha*!  increast?d  32  times,  and  the  numuT 
of  n(*ws])fijM»rs  m»firly  20  times.  In  1894  the  number  of  letters  va* 
(;7,00:;,:50a  of  wliidi*  62,446,600  were  |)osted  within  the  Colony,  or  .V> 
por  head  for  «»verv  individual  of  the  ])Oj)ulation.  The  nuinlHT  of  ii^**-* 
pa|HTs  was  41,667,300,  of  which  the  number  postt^l  in  th'»  <'olor.y 
durini,'  that  year  was  3.*^,  142,200,  or  30  per  head.  Packets  aiul  l-">^ 
|>iircels  numbered  13,561,600,  of  which  12,760,200  wen*  ix«te<l  within 
the  Colony,  or  about  10  )>er  head;  while  in  1858,  the  first  year  in 
which  they  wtp*  enumerated  separately,  there  wt?re  only  6**,."i|>4  pickrt« 
ami  jiarct'ls.  Post  canls  wen*  first  introiluce<l  in  lS7«s  when  the 
number  sent  was  12j^,7''^6;  in  1804  no  h»8s  than  963,40f)  w«t»*  poawd 
within  the  Culonv. 


A  parcels'  post,  iar  inland  and  intercohinial  transmission,  was  in 
rated  o!i  1st  ( )clober,  1803,  the  umxinmm  weight  liexng  tix<il  at  3  UkMi 
1 1    lb.,   ju-iordin;;   to   moth;   of   conveyance.     The  number  of 
crirricd  under  this  svstem  up  to  the  close  of  that  year  ' 
whih;  diiiin;^   1S04   theiv  weiv   340,2lJS  paivels  carried.     Tha  iv 
systtMii,  wliicii  ha-?  b^rn  in   foi*ce  since  August,  1886,  ■ddedt^i^'' 
10,437  parcelh'  to  the  total  already  given ;  and  in  tba 
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(72.     Double   raixUf  which   luay  be  cIost>d  agaiii&t  inspecticm,  ami 
ait?  dt*i*i;^iiutc'(l  letter  curds,  win*e  made  avaihiblt*  for  tlie  tism  cif 
ptiblic  »m  the    int  July,  1^94,  the  rate  chargefl   beln^   ltd  i      V 

t^finh  may  be  tranffmiited  within  the  C<>hmy»  and  t^»   V'ji  i 
piislanil^     Houih    Aastnilifi,     WeJitern    Australia,   Tasmania,    JSlm 
Jiud^    Fiji,  anri    Brtt.iali    Now   (tuinnn.     The  nurnIxT  carrretl  up  to 
mid   of   the  y»>n  100«  while  11,. '5 00  were  received,  making 

Notal  which  j>a*u<».  Ii  th<^  pojit  office  153^7 00* 

he  profjrcMtK  madi?  in  regard  to  tlie  m**ans  o!  postal  ooriiinuriication 
th*f  Uiiit»>d  Kin^florxi  and  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America 
Ki  luorvidlous.     instead   of  the   unsatisfnctory  ocean  mail  service 
s57,   which  noniiunlly  bixmglit  motithly  mails,  with  news  5S  (It^yfi 
►thm'e  arc!  now  four  grf^at  b'nes  of  oce^an  steamships,   which  briDg 
««  /  Canal       '  acp  a  wrpk»  the  time  occupied  in  the 

<' mail«  34  ti>  3.>  fJays.     In  addition,  there 

iv  Uiail  Nvhtch  averages  38  (lays  in 

etwf»«»?j   '  i  rives  and  departs  monthly  ; 

'a  moiit  t?   vta  Vjincouvfr,  by  which  mails  art*  Hent  from 

ftey  to   1  III  about  40  day "^^     There  is  one  other  ocean  mail 

nameivt  that  taken  by  tin*  t^tieenBland  Royal  Mail  Company^ 
els  ''"^  Tnrm'i  Straits  ;  btit  it  is  UBed  to  only  a  amall  extent  for 
South  Wiiles  maik.  This  service  nnerl  not,  therefore,  he  embodiefl 
^followiri;jj  Uvble,  which  shnwK,  /w  far  as  possible,  the  average  time 
I  the  quickest  time  occupied  in  the  tranamisHion  of  letters  by  varioutt 
Btween  Lttntloti  and  Hydxvdy  dumig  1894  : — 


I^imIqii  to  5yd  nty. 


Time.        Tim*. 


Bydmy  lo  hotiAm* 


Ayengt 
Tli]i«. 


d  S.   N,  Co/« 

MoMffcriea  3ktaritimo9'  packets,  via 
lUnnirillca    ., 

^ord*lJeDificber    Lloyd^«   pack«ts,    via 

Bruidid , .*,,„ 

k*^Viz«trmbaa  packeti,  via  Van 


94 

37A 


days.       days. 


31 
S3 

37 


34^ 

31i 

401 


days. 

83 
82 

37 

3CJ 

33 

37 


•fliem  |«i^ti«  ore  not  mal  hy  Xhv  G«neiftl  ^atft  Offi^  Loml^. 

*  9Umm  oomiDOBieattot)  with  England  wa«  first  eBt4ibH«h»d  in 
Prior  tn  that  time  the  Colony  Imd  to  depend  upon  the  irregular 
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arrival  and  dosimtcli  of  sailing  vessels,  but  in  that  year  the  steamfthipft 
Australia,  Chusan,  and  Gi*eat.  Britain  were  despatclied  from  £n;E;laiiil 
making  the  voyage  in  GO  days,  and  causing  a  strong  desire  in  the 
minds  of  the  colonists  for  a  more  fre<iuent  and  steady  system  ci 
connnunication  witli  the  Old  World.  The  outbreak  of  the  Crimean 
AVar  in  1S54  hindered  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  for  a  while, 
but  in  185G  a  line  of  steamers  was  again  started,  and  the  service  «a.> 
oanied  on  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  and  the  Roysil 
Mail  Company  for  some  years,  without,  however,  giving  so  much 
satisfaction  to  the  public  as  might  have  been  expected. 

As  far  back  as  IS.") 4  a  proposal  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
line  of  nmil  packets  via  Panama,  and  negotiations  on  the  subject  wer^ 
carried  on  for  several  yt^ars  iK'tween  tlie  British  Government  and  the 
<4ove!'nmonts  of  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand.  The  n-sult  was 
that  in  18()G  the  line  was  started,  and  continuwl  in  o]>eration  until 
the  end  of  ISGS,  when  it  was  terminated  througli  the  failure*  of  the 
company  by  which  it  had  be<*n  carried  out.  In  the  following  yt»ar  diis 
Colony,  in  conjunction  with  New  Zealand,  inauguratc<I  a  mail  servirt 
via  San  Francisco,  which,  M-ith  a  few  intenniptions  and  under  vari«>a8 
conditions,  has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  The  contract 
expired  in  November,  1S90,  and  has  since  tlien  been  n»newed  fum 
year  to  year,  New  South  Wales  at  present  paying  a  subsidy  of  ^4,OO0l 

The  establishment  of  a  mail  route  via  Americsi  liad  the  effect  of 
stimulating  the  steamship  ownei-s  who  were  engaged  in  tlio  sernoe  ria 
Su«*z,  and  from  that  time  there  was  a  markinl  impi-ovenieni  in  the 
steamers  laid  on,  as  well  as  in  tlui  punctuality  and  speed  wiili  whii-h  tlj»' 
mails  were  delivered.  The  Peninsular  and  i  )rit'ntal  Conij>any  liavr. 
with  very  few  intL*rrn])tions,  carried  mails  for  the  colonies  almost  from 
the  inception  of  the  f>c«*an  steam  service  until  now.  Towanls  ihtr 
♦•nd  of  ls7«'^  the  Orient  Company  commenced  c:\rrving  mails  }x?tween 
Australia  and  the  Tnited  Kingdom,  and  has  continued  to  do  so  ever 
since.  Mdn'  rccmtly  the  fine  steainr-rs  of  the  ^lessagerii^s  Maritinies 
of  France  and  the  North  (Tcrman  Lloyd's  have  enten-d  the  sen'icf 
between  Kuropi^  and  Australia,  so  that  there  are  now  one  or  two  mails 
rcecived  and  despatched  every  wet»k. 

Muring  IS'J.'Wlirect  communication  was  established  between  Sv<lneT 
and     Vancouver    island.    JJritish    Columbia,    the    New    South    Watai 
'iovernment  undertaking  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  ^10,000  for  ibe 
maintenaiiee  of  this  service.      Contracts  were  ma<le   in  1S95  by  thi 
Imperial  <iovernment  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  theOrHlil 
Companies  for  the  extension  of  the  mail  service  until  the  31st  Jj 
IM*S.     This  was  tin-  out(!ome  of  a  decision  of  the  Prystal 
graphic  Cnnference.  held  in  llol.art  in  February,  1895,  »]_ 
extension  of  tin*  contracts  until    \>[)^y  so  that  lx)th  the  Av> 
the  Kast(  rn  contracts  might  expire  during  the  same  year 
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r  ttmount  |m.iU  by  each  contributing  Colony,  on  the  basis  of  l>opu- 
vtirds  the  cmi  of  the  Federal  Ocean  Mail  Service,  for  tlie 
,  was  as  foUowft : — 

£       t.  d. 

New  South  Wale. ^ ,_   •2<k992  11     8 

Victoritt    'jr»,!MU     5     0 

^•uoenaUnd    ..,  !l,r»44  13     4 

South  Australia  ,., 7»05<i  1 1     H 

l'ii-:?rnania  ,-.., ..,  .,•,•.«.*#♦•..,*,,.,      3»il4     3     4 

Wtatern  Australia ..,„... 1,427  15    0 


Totnl £75»0lJO    0    0 

[The  contribution  Irom  the  United  Kingnlom  is  £95,000. 

[Thf  approTCimat^  net  cost  to  the  Colony  of  the  Federal  Ocean  ^fail 
ric«  it'flt  Suez  and  the  Ban  Francisco  Semct*  for  the  yeAr«  1.H9;*, 
693,  ami  i81i4»  and  uf  the   Viiucouver  service  for  the  luj»t  two  yearai, 
•  nay  be  gatljertHl  from  the  following  statement  :^ — 


fteryice. 

EB(iiuAl«d  Net  Ooit. 

1802.            18W. 

1S04* 

1^  (per  P©iiiii«ukr  *nd  Oiieotal  and  Oriemt  Coni- 

00  (]>cr  Union  S.8.  Co.  of  New  Zealand) .., 
.  <  p*^r  Caknudiaii-AustniUau  Line)      

U 

£ 

13,274 

12$' 

£ 

in, 155 

£ 

12,877 
•1,8(12 

7,846 

•  Vnder  new  contfuoU  t  For  th«  firtiod  Irotu  \iSlh  Mo}'  to  Sltt  DiKNsmber. 

A  «ti^>?.idy  of  XI, 200  \ieT  annum  was  for  several  years  paid  to  the 

Co*   for   the   transport  nf  luailH  between  Sydney  and  Xew 

New    Hebndes,  Haiidwioh   Island,    and    Fiji,      The   wimo 

tsfiany  also  provide*  a  twenty-nne  clays'  service  betwi-en  the  princii"»al 

ack  of  the  New  Hf^bridi^s  Group,     A  subsidy  of  £l»000  was  j>aid 

thi^   service    bctwern  the  Islands  when  it    wat*  a  monthly  one. 

rotrs  w^orf^  allowed  to  lapse  at  the  end  of  1H9L 

In  the  year  18C5  th*^  otticn  of  Po8tma8tf»r-C»eneral  was  made  a  political 

J  thou  t,  and  HnliMo*iUi.'iitly  with,  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.     The 

l»uildiri^  in  Gpor;^'e'i*treet  wh8  found  ho  small  and  incon- 

iL  LUat  it  wua  resolved  to  build  a  larger  and  more  commodious 

utL  the  same  ^ite,  and  in  ISGfl  tli»i  buninesH  of  tlje  depaiiment 

pd  to  a  temporary  w^ooden  building  in  ^VynyanbHiiuare.     It 

rttil    lS7Ii   that   th«*  construction   of  the  mnv  budding   wa* 

il  to  allow  of  the  olEcers  removing  fron^  the  crowded 

tni«  tore  hi  AVvnvunl  .^fjuare^  where  tlit*y  hnd  earned 

I  s  and  d[llicnlti♦^s^  to  the  pre- 
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Tbe  he^l-quarters  of  the  Electric  Tele|?r*tph  Department,  the  Mq 
Ortler  Office^  and  the  Post^otiice  Barings  Bank  are  in  the  same  btj    ~ 
80  that  the  Fostmaster-Uein^ral  has  around  him  all  the  various  br 
over  which  be  presides-      The  following  return  shows  the  operational 
the  Post-office  in  five-year  periods  from   1855  to  18B5,   and  aimiaQfj 
since  that  date  to  the  end  of  1894  : — 


ExtfiDt  of  PoBtol  Liaes. 


Ill 


Coftt^.    Hone. 


No. 

K6. 

fdU.. 

S 

tn 

• 

* 

280 

.s?j 

• 

51» 

• 

ono 

»39 

7 

mi 

435 

1  no 

1,5'k; 

*;'.ll 

nlla.     mflea. 


305 

1   344 

.177 

.  ¥n 

450 


1 2,:.<*i 


l,7S7i 
2,5® 

[..407 
8,717 
n,73ii 
32.6-iO 

14,411 
U/J14 


6,413 

r , 
ia,i:.o 

12. lion 

12,1  as 

ll,5^E0 

11. .MT 


aes. 

Diftuice 

oo«t(kr 

iiiftilc,       taoanft. 

Si 

Total. 

Mtlea 

B,2:^i 

miles 

4,yti2tju,47-  I  rj,:£il  j  iij,2iw  J  i{a,0C4  J4i,<>ia,uju  |    ^i,a7w  ,    :w»«s:/i,^ 


•  Not  recorded. 


t  AU  dtpATtnicnU  itndcr  control  of  F^mmAster^laMnL 


It  will  be  noticed  that  prior  to   1889  tlie  Postal  l>epartTU€^Dt ' 
carried  on  at  a  considerable  annual  loss  to  the  State.     This  was  due  in  a  J 
great  nieiifture  to  the  wide  area  over  which  the  population  of  the  ( 
is  scattered,  which  necessitate^s  a  proportionately  large  expenditui! 
the  carriage  of  mails  ;  and  also  to  the  fact  that  newspapers,  which  i 
the  bulk  of  the  mail  matter,  are  carried  free.     But  it  has  alwim  ^ 
held  that  tlie  wafe  and  rej^ular  despatch  and  delivery  of  the  mails  il 
item  of  too  much  importance  in  the  political,  commercial,  and  sociJit| 
of  the  Colony  to  be  neglected,  even  though   it  should  entail  a  ch 
some  thousands  of  jiounds  annually  upon  the   general  revetitie. 
8onie  years  past  the  <Iifference  between  the  income  and  the  exjn 
has  been  gradually  diminishing,  until,  as  the  previous  table 
1889,  for  the  first  time,  the  income  received  exce«?ded  the  apprt 
expenditure,  the  excess  amounting  to   £1,978.     Jn    1890   ihtra 
however,  again  an  excess  of  expenditure  of  £8,065;  but  in  189H 
revenufj  exceeded  the  expenditure  by  £19,400,  and  in    1802  by- 
In    1893    the   various    offices    under    the   control   of   tho 
General   were  am/ilganmted,  and  for  that  and  the  f •  " 
figures  in  the  preceding  talile  showing  the  niunberof  ; 
and  the  revenue  and  expenditure,  refer  to  the  Departuittiit  iit» «  wJtf 
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•■f*\*t5uut'  of    the  dejmriment   for   1894    include<l   the  folia win^ 

«mnt»  : — Postagia  (less  appruximute  value  of  ^i*>striiif  stiimfis  usal  nfi 

«t#injp?i)j  Xl27,7tU  ;  electric    t^le;j:ntpbft,   Xi  1G.G*»*J  ;   iiiterrJtt  on 

i^inifs    liiiik    invrstuKints,    X10U,77ii ;    IntPrest   due   ou    tininvBstr*! 

'      :     V  .  in  Tnw3ijry,  £3:i,250 :  i   '     ^         ,  £20,298; 

!i»  XI  5,837  ;  fees  for  pri\  ami   boxes, 

M;  .   lioiii  «*tlicr   ( iovpmnif nt6,  £J,U7i  ;  jNjuriiia;^^*   ou 

"^77,     anri     itiiHfr11n»prmfl     rfVH'fpts,     £2,02»j.       The 

'  *. :  conveyance  of 

>  :ttors,Xf20,rt?^U; 

,  ota^  £17,314  ;  pi»suU  and  tA^*rrn.phir  working  fixpcnsiss 

,   _      ,Hi*<5  ;  postago  strtmps  re-pur ehtisfn)  from   the  public  ami 

remitUmccs   by  public  ollicmla,  Xl*i,7K0;  nxid  nWovi-nncf^  to 

^* i^M..-.i,f     t\.f     trAnJMictin^^T    postal    imd    public   t-olegraph 

\r)ir»,     Excitjsivo  of  7^A  niml  contractors, 

l  by  the  llcfi     *  *   of  whom  1,3G3  \i-ere 

Tho  fr>llo\H  I  will  i^ivv  nn  ideii  dt 

uu'J"  ♦jt   the   vvf)rk  done  by  th'*  iVtst    Otiice  of  New   Houth 


.ViimUrofLoilcra. 

l^iPt 

tmr. 

llM  Colons'. 

tiOftnd 
4tul  town* 

U<t\Tin«l          ffci«.-j           Beyond 

Inlud. 

OifKb. 

i 

t.#!»r,f<H 

m**,n'i 

U'^hm  1    :   >.. 

••*••• 

•••••* 

i 

.7i>i> 

1 

um 

; 

AM 

MX* 
71)0 

..-,.    i,   L.ro  ninntpftper  ^llx>^JHgtOffi,  *lM  It  V  b«l1«wl  that  Iho 
<  o  *evifiew|i»t  ovei^ciiitiniAAm* 

*tl  by  the  t-able  just   given  i*i  sistoniaiiiug.     In 

,.f  LwKtH  and   newspapers^  inland  and  foreign^ 

eaM:h^  when*)ttt  in  1894  the  nuniWr  of 

u}    1^     niii  ■   -  1  newspaper?!  to  41  \    millionK^ 

crr^r  I3i  mil  'ta  and  book  jwireek  which,  in 

!••'(    with    <  K        '■    ■       ■!:•-., 

lie   AuMti  olonicts  and    Uw 

khiia,  whivh  hifcd  tor  a  long  pifHoii  Imiuh  at  the  rate  of  6d. 
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per  lialf-ouncc  vin  Italy,  and  4d.  by  the  long  sea  route,  was  reduced  in 
1891  to  '2 id.  By  an  arran(;enient  made  at  the  Postal  Congress  held  at 
Vienna  in  tlie  middle  of  l^<91,  New  South  Wales,  as  well  as  the  rert 
of  the  Colonies  of  Australasia,  entered  the  Universal  Postal  Union  oa 
the  1st  Octol)c?r,  1891.  The  eifect  of  this  has  been  to  extend  the  reduced 
rate  to  all  countries  embraced  in  the  Union.  The  letters  f tested  in 
New  South  Wales  to  countries  outside  Australasia  increased  from 
980,400  in  1891  to  1,101,000  in  1892,  the  newspapers  from  793,600  to 
873,100,  ami  packets  from  142,000  to  194,900;  but  in  1804  the 
number  of  letters  had  fallen  to  1,026,100,  and  of  news])apers  to 
075,500,  while  i>ackets  had  increased  to  313,700. 

By  an  enactment  made  in  June,  1893,  it  is  required  that  newspajien 
be  ref|[istered  at  the  Genei^al  Post  Office,  and  botii  newsj>a|>ers  and 
,supplenients  must  be  printe<l  in  New  South  Wales,  from  tyjie  set  np 
therein,  in  order  to  entitle  the  publicatiom?  to  be  transmitted  as  newi- 
j^apers.  If  posted  within  seven  days  from  the  date  of  publication,  news- 
papers are  transmitted  within  the  Cohjny  free,  if  not  exceeding  10  ql 
in  wei;»ht,  and  at  the  rate  of  id.  each  for  every  additional  10  •«. 
Newspapers  for  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Western  Aa»- 
tralia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  British  New  Guinea,  and  Fiji  (if  printtfd 
in  New  South  Wales)  are  charged  Ad.  each  up  t-o  10  oz.,  and  .-.d.  for 
every  additional  10  oz.  To  the  United  Kingdom  or  forticn  countries 
the  charge;  is  Id.  each  for  any  weight  up  to  4  oz.,  and  id.  for  eray 
additional  2  oz.,  the  rates  havii^ix  Ijeen  assimilated  in  October,  1894. 

The  following  fiirun*s  show  the  number  of  registered  letters  possiiu: 
through  the  (General  Post-otlice  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years.  Statistics 
of  the  destination  of  the  letters  wi^re  not  collected  ;  neither  wen*accoiint4 
kept  of  the  business  of  other  offices  : — 

Vtar.  NumhiT.  Year.  Numl-cr. 

ISSo  3r>4.lU2  1890 TSO/JC 

ISSfJ 388,ri73  1891  I,O47.0^J 

1SS7  419,388  1892 1,075.^41 

1S8S r)r>.V207  1893 $12.0CIS 

18S1)  64(5,151  1894  S56.12S 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  registered  letters  uj*  to  1892  ' 
not  a  natural  irrowtli.  but  was  largely  due  to  com»spondence  relating  t* 
the  so-called   "consultations,"  or  lotter}--swee])s  connecte<l  with 
racing,  probably  onr-third  of  the  letters  registered  in  1892  lieiug  i 
with  these  sw«M*ps.     The  (iovernmcMit  dealt  witli  this  evil  in  i 
inu  Postal  Act,  assented  to  in    1893.     This  Act  provides  that  1 
addressed  to  promoters  of  sweeps  within  the  Colony,  whose  : 
brt-n  gazetted,  will  not  be  delivered  to  the  addressees,  bat 
H'turnefl  to    the   senders.     The  decline  in  the  nninber 
h'tt<Tsr<*eeived  at  the  General  Post  Office  daring  tlv 
Ih'cii  (hn*  to  the  operations  of  this  Act. 
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t  Com  pared  with  tbe  other  provinco«   of  Australasia   and   with   the 
iitw.1  Kingdom*  New  8outli  Walet*  occupiea  a  favourahte  position  as 
%nh{  tbn  luimber  of  letters,  past  eai'ds,  aiid  iiewspapeirs  carded  per 
\d  tif  population,  as  may  be  mmn  from  the  following  tabic  :^ — 


Oo^mtTT. 


of  |K>pttIaktiuri. 


mid 


NuintHrr  jirr  livcul 
i»|  jtopulntion. 


Couatry, 


Lflttefi 


'  South  ^^^(lIca 

Ptf.llA  . .._ 


Ilia   ,. 


55 

m 

5fi 

20 

40 

24 

47 

23 

02 

62 

1   36 

2S   1 

New  ZcAbml  ,.,.,..„  40 

AuAtralaAia  .,...,„,,.  47 

Uuitetl  Ruigdoin !  53 

Pln^lon*!  aud  Wales..  58 

Scotland  .„*.,♦. ♦!..,**}  4.% 

IitilAiid .*,„.*.  J  27 


14 

23 

4 

4 

4 
4 


Taw  tiostal  routes  to  tbe  extent  of  835  iiiilea  were  optftied  during 
Id  I,  while  5G3  miles  of  routes  were  abandoned. 


Money  Orders  and  Postal  Notes. 

money  order  system  was  brought  into  operation  in  this  Colony 

January,  lJ^tj3,  whou   nineM^en  oftices  wei^  u[»ened— the  head  olHce 

TTi  Sydn'^v,  nnd  ^'t-^liteeu  linirich   olHc<!S  in  varionn  parts  of  tht*  Colony. 

nt?  year  the  operation  of  the  system  wtvi  extcndt*<l  to 

HI  an'l   all  the  Australaaian  Colonits  with  the  excep- 

r  'I'a8mani/L,  jind  the  number  of  offices  in  the  Colony  wjiij  increased 

« y-«cven.     The  Colony  of  Tasmania  entered  into  the  arrangement  in 

ami  the  Dopartment  has  continued  steadily  to  progresa,      In  1894 

were  G15  Money  Order  Officen  in   tbe  Colony,  seventeen  new 

liaviu^  been   egtablished   and   live   abolished  during  the  yean 

jo^nii  note^  were  intix>duced  un  the  1st  OeU»ber,  1893.     They  ran^e  in 

Jue  fn»m  1».  U)  2Uk,,  and  may  be  obtained  at  all  M»jney  (Jrder  Otfioes, 

poun<l  Ing  from    hi.  to  id.     Postal  notes  may  be  exchanged 

tw*»en    '  ii  Wales  and  the  iither  Australasian  Colonies  except 

iiilui  and   New  Zealand,      The  revenue  derived  from  the 

^^^m  during  the  last  *juarter  of  1893  was  £.148  17a.  lOd., 

'    1894,  X3,K77  13si.  4d.     In  the  chapter  dealing  wjtb 

I  ther  parlieular8  of  the  m<'uey  order  and  pu^ital  note 

wtU  \)e  found. 

Post  Offick  Savixgs  Bakk. 

'  K     V       V*  :     likn   the   Money  Dirtier  Ofliee, 

M  neral,  was  tustabliJihed  in  the 

.  Ai  Uic  CAiiitnJ  I'^^l  Oili<;4j,  Sydney,  with  branched  at   the 
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principal  conntn'  towns.  The  growth  o£  this  branch  o£  the  anrvioe  \m 
fully  kept  pace  with  tho8e  already  mentioned.  In  1894  there  were  4^ 
Post-office  Savings  Ranks  in  various  parts  of  the  Colony,  an  incroue  of 
1 7  over  the  number  open  in  the  previous  year,  Dnring  the  year  41,41B 
new  accounts  were  oi>enecl,  and  32,693  accounts  were  closed,  the  nvmbcr 
of  accounts  remaining  o[>en  at  the  close  of  the  year  being  122,795.  TV 
amount  of  deposits  received  was  £2,160,610,  or  a  decrease  of  £655,474 
as  compareil  with  the  business  of  the  previous  year.  The  sum  d 
£1 20,880  was  added  to  depositoi-s'  accounts  for  interest.  The  balance  to 
tlie  credit  of  de)K)8itoi*s  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  £3,633,925.  Thft 
average  amount  of  each  deposit  was  £7  6s.  9^.,  and  the  average  balincft 
at  the  credit  of  each  de^wsitor  was £29  lis.  lOJd.  Further  informatiflB 
respect! n^^  the  Poist-officc  Savings  Banks  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on 
Private  Finance. 

Telegraphs. 

Tlie  electric  telegraph  was  iirst  opened  to  the  public  of  New  South 
Wales  on  the  26th  January,  1858,  when  the  line  from  Sydney  to 
Liverpool,  22  miles  in  length,  was  instituted.  From  this  small  begiimiif 
the  system  has  increased  until  in  1894  there  were  813  stations  in  tl» 
Colony,  and  12,201  miles  of  line  open,  carrying  28,085  miles  of  wire 
in  actual  use.  At  the  close  of  1894  there  were  26  miles  of  line  (posts) 
under  construction.  The  following  table  gives  a  view  of  the  business  of 
the  Electric  Tele.i^raph  Department,  from  1865  to  1894  : — 


I 


Year. 


.     No.  of 
I  Stations. 


Telcffraiiis  dcspaichbd, 
rccvivfxl,  and  pawed 
throujLfh  the  l.'olony. 


I 


Revenue 
received. 


Number. 


Amount 


No.  of 

miles  of 

Posts. 


No.  of 

milos  of 

Wire. 


CQ«t.4 
coostnii^i'*- 


ISTO 
1S75 

isso 

ISSo 
1SS() 
ISfST 
1888 
J  881) 
KS90 
ISOl 
1892 
1S9.S 
1894 


8« 
137 

404 
'125 

4:u 

40O 
4So 
i\'2S 
()74 
7(}« 
7l>4 

8in 


*  138, 785  ' 

*  173,812; 

<719,74r)  I 

1.319.537 

i2,(;l'5.9»2 

L>.001.12()i 

3,258,733 

3,936,830 

3.932,()70 

I  4,101,449 
'  4,040.251 
I  2.970,109 
I  2,853,091 
i  2,4()4,074 


£ 

31,302 

32,038 

09,193 

123,172 

191,192 

184,053 

207,002 

311,144 

309,980 

321,019 

311,780 

287,705 

281,659 

209,217 


£ 

29,769 

28,550 

48,057 

84,110 

155.074 

158,128 

164,511 

185,965 

186,862 

193,707 

tl98,531 

185,014 

157,482 

147,903 


10,732 
11,231 
11,697 
11,JK)5 
12,097 
12.201 


2,9S9 
5,247 
8,012 
13,1SS  I 
19,8a  , 
20,797  ! 
21,444  j 
22,219  I 
22,606  ' 
23,598  I 
24,780 
26,443  ; 
27,326 
2S,085  i 


£ 
145,446 
193,545 
233,391 
462.236 
641,609 
666,QSS 
6S4,m 
704,912 
713,663 
743,e9S 
767.872 
801,91!^ 
820,822 
831,471 


*  Niimbcr  .l«.si»iitohL«d  only.  f  Includes  £18.007  revenue  from  tclephone.!k 

TJio  number  of  tolec^ams  received  and  despatched  during  the  year, 
inland  telegrams  l>eing  counted  once  only,  amounted  to  2,364,27'^  or 
about  2  per  head  for  every  individual  of  the  population. 
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ftte  i)i  t'  T...rvuT.L^n  constnictioti  in  thr  priucipai  eouulrir*^  of  tlin 

till!  lilt'  Ulp  dates  is  giveu  Ijercwith.     The  tipiris  art* 

Pig,  thoii^n   in  ■  •  irt^uin«taTJceis  of    Austmliwi*    ami    i\w    oltlt?r 

I  am  so  disjiittiilar  aa  to  make  a  comparbon  Wtween  tKt?in  mare 


Omnirf. 

Ltiiclh  in  MiU»- 

CoiMitrj 

l^Mi^lnUllw- 

OfPV)«la.    OlWiim 

OtFo*t0ulofWlM». 

B|^^ 

47,558 
ID.OOO 
39,354 
4,617 
6.700 
31.841 

4.(ua 

13,730 

IJol 
33,4«2 

iifj,i:is 

1  ! 

n,:»:>G 

69,111 

u.m 

9G,054 

.T.irnta    ,.., , . 

23»77« 
7S.3li7 

1  W    .•  1 w 

iby.u;tfi 

41*2  J  23 

■be Republic  ... 
M^Hung^ry 

2rt>72 

'      :■   '  J 
,  _    ..  .1- 
8  ^9 

HPckliiiij 

1     ItUJMSJA  ...*...** 

w .... ... 

i  Kuigdom 

1 

189.823 

^mmit 

1 

760,201 

I 


Cable  Hrrvicks. 

a  Oonforpttce  of  the  Postivl   and   Telegraph  authorities  held  in 
ia  IVbruary*  1891,  tlie  tjuestiou  of  the  cable  mtes  came  under 
and  a  proijotial  of  the  EoHterii  Extension  Telegrapli  Conif*any 
to,  by  which  the  coloiiien  of  Now  South  Wale»,  Victorim 
'     '    ,  Western  Au^itniHa,  and  Tasmania  niidertouk  to  makt* 
s  which  the  Corunatiy  would  sustain  by  a  rfxiuction  in 
ulc  ot  ciible  '  '  '"  iiondcil  cable  ratea  eamn  into  force 

.1891,      For  S  s   the   rutea  wi^re   redue«*d   from 

in  ;i«i   tor   i>i\iiu;n\    inessiiges,  from    Tfi,   Itl*   to  3s,  fifh 

r  init'i^t  nieH8age8i»  and   from   2s.  Hii,  to  Is.  lOd,  per 

for    I  ,    prttportiunati^    nHluctions    iK'ing    mad<f    for 

t'l  licr  than  thone  in  Kumpe.     Tlie  an)»>unt  to  be 

tii  tiie  Oniipany  for  iht;  time  during  which  th*^  contmct  was 
viw  onis  Ijalf  of  the  amoinit  of  receipts  short  of  the  sum 
u*  Amount  of  the   Company's    receipt*  in    1H89,  after 
.....,..♦,    ♦;,..  -.»!.or.  jiaLf  of  the  loss  to  be  borne  by  the 
,   New  South  Wales  had  to  pay  in 
[   XI  \.'l'i    Ks     ^(i,     A  conference  held  in    Melbourne 
•  tf  the  heary  loss  to  ibe  colonies,  to  intM'«*n.«ie  tlie  rnt*r 
[iX4ay   mtniaagea  from   H.  to   is.  9d.  per  word^  the  eattra  cost 
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Iming  apportion  (id  as  follows : — To  the  Cable  Company,  7d.  per  wort 
to  Soutli  Australia,  2(1.  per  word.  The  new  rates  came  into  few 
on  1st  January,  1893,  concurrently  with  an  arrangement  under  vluA 
New  Zealand  becanio  a  contributor,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  other 
colonies,  towards  the  guarantees  to  the  Company  and  South  Aagtnlii 
in  connection  with  the  reduction  in  the  international  rates. 

From  May,  1893,  to  April,  1894,  the  amount  paid  by  New  South 
Wales  to  the  Cable  Company  in  respect  of  the  guarantee  in  connectia 
with  the  reduced  rates  mentioned  above,  was  £2,056  4s.  6d,  £27! 
12s.  8d.  also  being  paid  to  South  Australia.  The  total  contribution 
for  the  year  in  resjn^ct  of  cable  ser\-ice  was  £19,598  ISs.  4d.  The 
amounts  paid  by  the  Colony  for  the  year  ended  30th  April,  1895, 
were  : — Duplicate  Cable  Subsidy  between  Port  Darwin  and  Banjo- 
wangie,  £13,150  15s.  lOd.  ;  Tasmanian  Cable  S!d)8idy,  £1,704  Us.  ^: 
South  Australian  Guarantee,  £373  lis.  9d.  ;  New  Zealand  Guanntfe, 
£2,430  2s.  lOd.  ;  total,  £17,659  5s.  Id.  The  receipts  of  the  CaU» 
Company  in  respect  of  the  Australian  business  for  the  twelve  months, 
being  £976  in  excess  of  the  amount  (£237,736)  of  the  guarantee  m 
connection  with  the  reduced  rates.  New  South  Wales  and  the  other 
colonies  were  not  called  upon  to  contribute  anything  towards  th» 
guarantee. 

In  the  e^irly  part  of  1892  an  agr(jement  was  entered  into  betwwi 
N(?w  South  Wales  and  the  Socicte  P'ran^aise  d(js  Telcgraphcs  Sousmarins 
(lu)w  known  as  the-  Comjiagnie  Franc^aise  des  Cables  Tt-letrraphiques)  by 
wliicli  the  latter  undertook  to  lay  down  a  submarine  cable,  for  thepor- 
pos(^  of  (establishing  teh»graphic  communication  betw«H»n  Queensland 
and  New  Caledonia,  in  consideraticm  of  the  jxiyment  by  New  South 
Wal{\s  of  £2,000  per  annum  for  a  period  of  thirty  yi^ars,  the  amount 
to  bc3  reduced  in  certain  circumstanc(?s,  and  Queensland  to  cxmtributi* 
at  the  sani(?  rate.  Provision  was  made  that  the  Government  should 
have  th(^  free  use  of  the  cable  for  official  messages  up  to  a  maximnm 
vahu?  of  £2j0U0  in  each  year.  In  October,  1893,  caV>le  communication 
with  N(;w  Caledonia  was  established.  It  will  be  noticed  that  thf 
payment  of  the  subsidy  to  this  line  is  not  included  in  the  total  criv^n 
above. 

The  construction  of  a  Pacific  cable,  to  connect  Canada  and  ihe 
Australasian  colonies,  wjus  advocated  by  an  Intercolonial  Postal  and 
Telegra})hic  Conference*,  hehl  in  New  Z(ialand  during  March,  l.*^94,  and 
was  reaffirmed  by  another  conference  of  a  similar  character,  which  n»et 
in  Hobart  in  February,  1895.  The  Colonial  Conference,  which  sat  in 
Ottawa  in  the  early  J>art  of  1894,  also  reccmimended  that  such  a  caMe 
should  be  constructed  :  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  hi< 
decided  to  appoint  a  Connnissicm,  on  which  the  British,  Canadian,  and 
Australasian  Cov(M'nments  will  l)e  represented,  for  the  purjH>>e  "f 
inquiring  into  the  best  route  for  the  cable,  and  the  probable  cost  of  it? 
construction. 


Letters    Carried 

Post-cards   Included 
1850 


N?  842. 309 
I860 


l^fK 


W  4.?3a76l 
1870 


444  pv 


W  7.083^00 
1880 


NO  68.956.800 


3Ugr/^-3f* 


r 
■I 

\  • 

S  .-.   ^    ■ 

*  .  .   -■ 

- 

I  1  ■ 

\Hi 

1 

f. 

1  I 

- 

■'{.     LfcNOX    ANO 
N   hUuNCATlONS, 

CABLEGilA3C8  TO  EUROPE. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  outward  business  transacted 
by  New  South  Wales  witli  Europe  and  the  East  during  the  last  live 
years : — 


Year. 

sent  from 

Mew  South 

Wales. 

Amount 
received. 

1890,  at  old  rates 

Na 
10,316 
14,982 
16,511 
15,587 
15,146 

£ 

47,878 

1891,  partly  old,  partly  new  rates... 

1892.  atnewratfiii    

46,192 
41,746 

1893,          „              

50,625 

1894,          „              

50,567 

Compared  with  1890,  the  year  1894  shows,  therefore,  an  increase  of 
4,830  measagefl,  and  ol  £2,689  in  levenue. 


Telspbones. 

The  total  number  of  telephone  lines  in  use  in  the  Colony  on  the  31st 
December,  1894,  was  3,291,  of  which  2,927  were  in  Sydney  and  suburbs, 
and  364  in  the  country.  The  actual  number  of  telephones  in  use  was 
3,382.  The  length  of  wire  used  in  transmission  of  messages  cannot  be 
given,  as  the  telegraph  wires  are  largely  used  for  telephones  also.  Some 
particulars  regai^ng  telephones  in  the  Australasian  colonies  in  1894 
win  be  found  in  the  following  table  : — 


Colony. 

Exohftngea 

TdeplMnea 

Length  of  Wires 

(dirtinet 
from  Telegraph 

Reyenue. 

New  South  Wales 

No. 
18 
13 
16 

1 

24 

No. 

3,382 

2,398 

727 

845 

319 

607 

4,479 

miles. 

• 

£ 
20,298 

Victoria  

^9,679 

t39,179 

4,679 

tioBlh  Australia 

^2,244 

13,617 
2.552 

TavmaiiiA 

438 
4,471 

3,104 

l^^^Z^lf^ry^ 

21,553 

•Not  famished.       flSOa 


3   B 
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PART  XXIII. 


PRIVATE  FINANCE. 


IN  pi-evious  editions  of  this  work  an  estimate  was  given  uf  the  value 
of  privatii  property,  distinguishing  land  from  improvements,  and 
showing  separately  the  value  of  eaeli  class  of  personal  property.  Tht 
estimate  for  March,  1893,  showed  a  total  of  £-405,187,000,  or  £336  per 
head.  Since  the  date  named  there  has  l.>een  a  general  decline  in  vmlu«. 
and  as  no  great  increase  of  popuhition  has  taken  place  to  counterbalinoe 
the  fall  in  tlie  average  value  of  property  per  head,  the  total  for  the 
whole  Colony  is  doubtless  now  below  the  figures  for  1893.  No  detailed 
estimate,  however,  has  l)een  made,  and  the  general  summary  of  property 
values  has,  therefore,  been  omitted.  A  general  valuation  of  the  Cokny 
is  now  in  pi-ogress,  and  will  l)e  available  for  publication  l)efore  the  neit 
issue  of  this  volume  ;  it  may,  therefore,  suffice  to  say  that  the  popvlir 
impression  of  the  extent  of  the  decline  in  projwrty  value  is  not  bornr 
out  by  the  returns  so  far  received.  The  value  of  projx^rty,  the  subject 
of  municipal  assessment,  will  l)e  found  in  a  subsequent  chapter  de\*i<eti 
to  Lkk'uI  Government,  and  the  condition  of  the  public  estate  hasalrpadv 
been  given  under  the  heiwl  of  Public  Finance. 


IMPORTATION  OF  CAPITAL. 

31oney  has  been  freely  poured  into  New  South  Wales,  especially  by 
British  i nvestors.  Du ring  the  twenty-four  years  whicli  have  elapsed  sin* 
1870,  the  sum  of  £96,205,000  has  been  invested  in  the  Colony.  01 
this  large  sum,  £46,304,000,  or  nearly  half,  represents  the  proceeds  rf 
loans  obt^iinrd  by  the  Government  and  Local  Government  bodifli; 
£23,849,000,  the  amount  of  capital  introduced  by  persons  who  Iiw* 
come  to  the  Colony  and  made  it  their  home,  including  large  sums  hra^^ 
by  selectors  and  others  from  the  neigh Ixmring  colonies,  and  capital  inti^ 
ductal  to  establish  new  industries  ;  and  £26,0.52,000,  the  anionntof  oAtf 


capital   sent  for  investment.     Under  the  third  category  are  ilM 
investments  of  persons  living  abroad,  the  mcmey  introdooed  \j  ^ 
and  finance  com])anies,  and  the  lendings  of  private  penona.     T^ 


TSYLVX  OF  CAPITAL. 
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Tnentioiirci,  viz.,  £9 G, 205,000,  did  not,  it  should  be  undenstood, 
kctualJy  reach  tlto  Colony,  ainee  there  were  Urge  c-ountor  payments  to 
iw  miuio  on  account  of  the  earnings  of  capital  already  in  the  Colony, 
lad  the  income  drawn  by  absentees.  The  total  of  such  payments  was, 
rhe  twenty- four  years  referred  to,  £83,346,000;  so  tJmt  tlm 
ipitiil  imported  wiia  .£12,85U,000. 
Lie  importation  of  capit^al  by  the  Government  has  alrear^y  been  dealt 
[  at  length  in  the  portion  of  this  volume  <loaling  with  loans,  and 
iilcd  reference  thereto  is  not  neetled  here.  The  in)port  of  capitjil  by 
I  who  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  Colony  has  uvtMaged 
it  about  a  million  a  year,  and  has  been  a  mHt<^rial  element  in  the 
_  >of  the  Colony,  as  it  has  not  entailed  the  export  of  interei<t  or 
ihe  repayment  of  the  princii»aL  The  capital  invesli^d  by  ])er&ons  not 
living  in  the  Colony  amounted  to  £26,052,000,  nearly  two-fifths  of  which 
liavc  hinm  introduced  by  tlie  lending  banks,  and  rej>reseut  their  capital, 
^ith  the  deposits  nrreivj  d  in  Great  Britain  and  employed  in  the  Colony. 
fiom*"}  £r>,000,0()0  rrprt  s^nts  the  capital  employed  by  other  investment 
If'S  ;  £3»20U,000  the  mining  capital,  which  of  couri*e  does  not 
;my  of  the  Hpeculative  [irices  paid  for  mining  shares,  but  the 
otually  brought  to  the  Colony ;  while  some  £6,400,000  rei»resents 
Haneous  itivfHtments,  to  a  larg*5  exteiit  iidvat>ct?fi  on  nmrtguges 
tments  in  real  estate  in  the  city  of  Hytluey.  The  earnings  of 
lilment«  included  in  thLs  category  amount  to  £1,800,000,  hut  at 
)  half  of  this  Slim  re[>re8ent3  the  returns  from  mining,  chietly  from 
"rerdiehis  of  Broken  Hill,  which  are  almost  entirely  owned  outiiiile 
olony. 
following  are  the  particulars  of  the  investments  referred  to  aliove, 
"  in  periods  of  five  years,  except  the  last  period,  which  embntc(  ti 


J     -    - 

caBMio<mtioflt, 

1871-75, 

1916^. 

1831 -a^i. 

ia86<oa. 

1891-^   1  isn-M. 

^BliD|K»i«{  bj  the 

£ 

2,732,000 
57,000 

6,700.000 
4p380.000 

£ 

16,060,1)00 

B,4S0,0Q0 
4!,0ftl.nf»0 

U,S7l,000 

4.»>1,000 

£         1        H 
10.$«S,00<»    iO»2M.00O 

^Bi    IftfCMMl    til    ttie 

«,so7,o«o  '  23,sia,ocn 

6,«so.ooa 

i«,a3i»,ooo 

a2,fi70,0fKV 

2s,rift.oai 

i:j,7invi*io   wj,2nis,0(]o 

\  igurm  just  given  do  not  cover  the  entire  case*      Britis!i  money 
mpcfpsd  in  the  Colony  prior  to  1671,  bat  not  to  any  Urge  ejttewt. 
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although  no  inconsiderable  sum  was  invested  in  pastoral  propertk^ 
especi^ly  in  the  Riverina  district,  by  penons  residing  in  other  Colonist 
chiefly  in  Victoria.  The  income  dorived  from  the  investments  b* 
mentioned,  and  the  income  of  absentees  generally,  reach  some  J&l,2OO,00flt 
which,  capitalised  at  5  per  cent,  amounts  to  £24,000,000.  The  impmi 
of  money  due  to  the  increase  in  the  pablic  debt  from  1871  to  the  endrf 
1894,  has  been  estimated  at  £46,304,000,  but  the  actual  State  mi 
municipal  debt  owed  outside  the  Colony  at  the  close  of  ISM  vas 
£52,968,000,  so  that  practically  the  debt  of  New  South  Wales  to  peiaoM 
outside  its  boundaries  in  excess  of  the  value  of  property  outnde  ^ 
Colony  owned  by  New  South  Wales  residents  is  as  follows  : — 

To  public  creditOTB £51,114,000  £1,M8,00» 

,,  municipal  creditors 1,854,000  84,000 

„  private  creditors  and  absentees 60,092,000  3,006;00O 

Total £103,020,000  £5^061,000 

The  sum  required  to  meet  the  interest  on  investments  in  New  Sooth 
Wales,  viz.,  £5,061,000,  is  undoubtedly  very  large,  representing  as  it 
does  £4  Is.  lOd.  per  head  of  population.  A  considerable  portion  of  this 
is  really  not  a  burthen  on  the  community,  being  the  result  of  antecedent 
productioa.  Thus  the  mininp:  industry  alone  pays  X900,000  as  profits 
and  expenses  on  New  South  Wales  mines  owned  out  of  the  Colony  ;  bnt 
as  thft  income  would  cease  if  the  mines  failed  to  be  ]»rodactive,  this 
])ayiiieiit  stands  in  a  different  category  to  the  interest  on  the  public  debu  ' 
for  exaniplo.  Otlier  payments,  standing  on  much  the  same  footing  as  the 
earnings  of  mines,  amount  to  about  £1,150,000,  leaving  the  payments 
to  be  niad(i  to  the  cr(*<litors  of  the  Colony,  irrespective  of  production 
approxiniatcly  £3,010,000. 

IXCOMh\ 

Any  estimate  of  the*  ineonies  of  persons  living  or  holding  property  in 
New  South  Wales  was,  prior  to  the  Census  of  1891,  nion*  a  oiatMrof 
spoculation  than  of  exact  calculation.  Tlie  information  olttaineJ,  how- 
«iver,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Census  and  Industrial  Returns  Ad 
of  tho  y<'ar  mentioned  pr(»vided  material  by  means  of  which  a  bit 
approximation  could  }>o  made  l»oth  as  to  the  amount  and  the  sooiSV 
of  incomes,  and  this  material,  with  the  necessair  corrections  to  UV 
it  up  to  (late,  has  In^cn  made  use  of  in  the  following  coniputatioDik  1^^ 
classitieation  of  incomes  that  Las  biK^n  adopted  is  somewhat  IackiB|* 
KclentiHc  ])recision,  but  no  lietter  presentation  of  the  figvres  ispoflW^ 
Thus,  the  item  of  transport  appears  as  £3,184,000,  but  the  ^ 
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iiiia  sani  tniglrt  be  ii^signtKl  to  the  pastoral,  agricultural,  and  otlier 
^t   indaBtriefci  as  l>tuag  directly  due   to   theiu,  and  it  may  he  here 
*  out  thut  the  profits  drrived  by  the  R41.il way  Conimisaioners  from 
;  tlie  niilways  and  tramways  are  not  included,  as  the  fijcfures  refer 
only.     The  enrningH  of  the  commercial  class  ai'e  apt 
) :  hut  in  t\m  m\m  are  not  includeil  profits  of  imnk» 
U  utions,  as  their  incomes  are  already  incloded  with 

h  they  are  primanly  derived,      Thus,  the  manii- 
imkistry  is  credited  with  an  income  of   1  0,  of  which 

l,<XX3  represents  wages,  the  remainder — Xl\  -being   the 

nfi*  of  lixetl  capital,  rents  or  rental  value  of  premises,  and  interest 
id  on  Ixir rowed  money.  Similarly,  the  income  derivecl  from  the 
iitoral  industry  is  set  down  ns  £9,21*2,000  ;  hut  a  very  large  portion 
'  tliiji  amount  consists  of  the  earnings  of  financial  institutions,  though, 
M  might  nntiirally  be  Riippoi*ed,  the  exiiet  amiuint  tto  earned^  ami  the 
mnoinit  io  l>e  set  down  as  Wlonging  to  the  nominal  owners,  cannot  be 
det^wninfil  with  ai^y  pretension  tu  accuracy. 

'^^  deriveil   from    New  Soutli  Walen,  or  enjoyed  hy 
,  tho  Colony,  for  the  year  1S94,  was  £59,080,000,  thus 

ributttti  .^^ 

Ifiooniofi  dorfvoa  tron^  £ 

PinlcBii/mtU  and  muaicipal  ,.,. ♦ :i.l29»000 

|lofnc4«ifu  Mfvice,  supply  of  food  or  Uxlgiji^  :t,ri74,(MK) 

CQmm«iroc    , *.. 7.46«»00O 

*l^t«|H>rt  liy  land  or  soa,  including  nitwaya  ..... .^ , «... . 8 . 1 8i  ,000 

'M*nttf*»*t"r»ng  or  iirepj^rmg  materiaU r.«*«*»>«#*i««»**'*        7»tHn,0(iO 

C^  ,  works  atid  btuldiDgi    ........«..*««*«»...•».«•«•«•..  t  (KX) 

A^  and  daiiyiog......  ««. ««....«..«»<^»...^» ,   i  ^.000 

Fastnm]  iadiwtry  ^,„ «« - •.4..,.      9,2»2.0a0 

ForBstry  and  iiahisriet  *•♦„-.**.,•.,,„...„.*.•..*.»♦..-, —....  410.000 

Wmag . ......       4/204,(KIO 

Pnlilio  S«rricc,  oxcluding  railways , 2,978,000 

Iteital  value  of  Uml  iirnl  huiMiiiira  used  /la  dwelUngs  ,. 5,861,000 

CHliiirifiootne»..,  228,000 


Totd, j£^,080,000 


f  As  U  well  known,  the  FubHc  ^rvice  includes  several  branches  of 

rit  not  usually  a^nociated  with  governmental  administration 

.iAru^K     iL<.  (Ti'urea  insert>ed  in  the  table  include  the  earnings  of 

!  'loy  except  the  railways,  the  incomes  derived  from 

ii  ^n.L^  r  .1  under  the  hesid  of  trans]x>rt.     The  earnings  of 

I  in  comoierce  do  not  include  those  derived  by  CApitalists 

i  UifiT  I II  vestments^  unless  ilueir  capital  was  employed  m  tmding.   Tbo 
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reiitiil  value  of  land  and  buildings  used  as  dwellings  includes  not  only 
propei-ties  which  produce  rent,  but  also  the  annual  value  of  prenuM 
occupied  by  their  owners. 

Another  groui>ing  of  incomes  maybe  made  into  employers, employedL 
and  ])ersons  working  on  their  own  account.  To  these  classes  has  been 
added  a  fourth — professional  persons,  with  whom  the  servants  of  the 
State  have  l)eeu  include<l  for  convenience  rather  than  for  accanfep 
classification,  s(K;ing  that  the  Civil  Servants  are  in  reality  wage-enmenL 
There  are,  however,  various  reasons  which  render  it  desirable  that  tbr 
class  denominated  wage-earners  should  be  restricted  so  as  to  inclnde 
only  those  who  are  popularly  so  called.  Adopting  these  groups^  tJie 
numbei-s  and  earninijjs  are  as  follow  : — 


Class.  I  Ii 


>  £ 

Wage-earners 33,636,00i> 

Persons  working  on  their  own  account,  exclufiive  of  professional 

persons 6,939.000 

Professional  persons  and  Civil  Servants 5,633.000 

Employers,  with  earnings  of  capital  owned  in  New  South  Wales...'  I4,1SI,000 

Rental  value  of  buildings  used  as  dwellings  5,661,000 

Absentee  incomes    3,010,0W 


Total £       59,06(^000 


Tlie  earnings  of  employers  and  of  aipital  enijdoyed  in  New  Sooth 
Wales  are  ])laced  at  £  1 4,1  Si, 000 ;  this  sum,  however,  represents  not 
men^ly  th«^  incoiin*  of  the  employing  class,  but  also  of  companies  carry- 
ing on  co-operative  enterjn'ises,  depositors  in  financial  institation-N  and 
the  incoiiK*  derivtnl  from  invested  capital,  no  matter  how  small  may  bf 
th(»  amount.  It  uufoilunately  happens  that  there  are  no  ilata  on  whicli 
could  hv  foiinde«l  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  income  derived  1«" 
persons  sujieiintending  the  employment  of  their  own  capital,  as  disrin* 
guished  fi'om  capital  indirectly  employed. 

"With  wage-eanuM-s  are  include<l  persons  assisting  relative&  Sod 
persons  arr  usually  remunerati'd  indiivctly,  with,  in  some  instances,  th* 
additiv)!!  of  a  small  mon^^v  wage.  The  total  income  of  wn^^e-eamm  ■ 
£23,0:^(^000,  distributed  amongst  2S4,000  males,  receiving  £21.560,000^ 
and  00,000  females  with  £2,076,000.  These  figures  give  an  u\-engprf 
a  little  more  than  £76  per  male,  and  £34  per  female,  wage-earner  T 
twelve  months. 

Tlie  earnings  r»f  females  amounted  t<>  at  least  £4,976,000 ;  bsl  i 
incoim^  was  ])ossibly  considerably  more,  seeing  tliat  the  income  off 
capitalists  and  land-owners  is   in  addition   to  the  aam  Hfc  ^ 
(earnings.     The  wage-earning  females  had  an  incomei  M  wh^ 
of  £2,076,000,  but  to  this  sum  should  be  added  1 
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ml  whicli  svtn^ants  receive.     Women  working  on  tlieir  own  account, 
ko  ntiiuljcrcd  1.3,UO0,  had  tin  inc?orue  of  £920,150,  while  those  engaged 
iMirncd  professions,  or  employed  )»y  the  Stiite,  numbered  1 1,200,  with 
inconio  of  XG^O^OOO. 

[Tlte  income  of  £59, 0K0/)00  di^olosetl  in  the  foregoing  tables  cannot 
IiMik^-id  upon  as  entirely  within  the  disponition  of  the  i>ersons  to 
it  accrues.  In  a  former  chapter  (pajy^e  308)  the  actnal  cost  of 
iring  is  net  dciwn  as  £40,655/^00;  in  luidition  to  this  expenditure, 
V)<5,000  was  p;iid  away  in  local  rates;  calk  by  bank»  absDrbe<l  £75t>,000 ; 
kyments  to  the  Stat**  nut  t>f  income  by  hohlers  of  land  conditinnally  pur- 
1  amounte<l  to  £1, 052,000,  and  life  insurance  premiums,  £D1 0,000. 
b««c  were,  of  course,  losses  by  tire,  accident  and  the  like  which  further 
lucod  tlie  si>enchible  incoiu*^ ;  while  £3,010,000,  the  income  of 
iitees,  wft8  expended  abroad.  When  eveiy  allowance  has  been 
iidev  it  will  be  found  that  in  ^pite  of  the  serious  checks  to  business 
*  r  the  year,  the  wivings  of  the  community  reached  the 
u a  uf  £3,300,000. 


PmBA  TES, 

[The  valuo  of  the  estates  in  which  wills  were  pmved  in  the  Colony, 

'for  which  letters  of  administmtion  were  granted,  has  increased  very 

ddly.    On  pai^e  014  are  ijiven  the  values  of  probatt^s,  incbiding  lettera 

[  aUmiuiKlratiuu,  fi-um  1885  to  1894,  and  on  page  753  thr  value  of  estatt?» 

I  vliich  Htamp  duties  weix*  paid  from  1886  onwanl.     The  value  stated 

%f  t^rMlvitf^  purpoiies  is  usually  gieater  than  that  on  w*hich  stamp  duty  is 

ty  becau.se  the  one  includes  del>ts  and  encumbrances,  while  the 

elusive  of  them.     The  probate  returns  also  include  occasional 

m,  but  the  numljer  and  value  of  such  estates  are  not  large, 

I  111*-  amount  of  debts  included  n^aches  a  high  iigure,  seeing  that 

iercnce  between  the  nominal  value  of  the  cMtatea  fur  which  pro- 

ters  of  admini^stratioJi  wore  granted  and  the  actual  amount 

iuty  wa8  paid  during  the  last  five  year^,  whh  not  less  than 

1 2  out  of  a  tjoUii  uf  £28,583,389.     The  table  must  also  be 

with    the   qualificiition   that    during    1875   stamp   duties    w^ere 

:uid  were  not  reiniiK)8e<l  until  1881.     For  all  years  embraced 

Mrt  period  the  returns  ai*e  incomplete  as  regards  the  amount 

lo.     Though  the  value  of  estates  cannrtt  be  taken  /ts  the  ba$«is  of 

imar^t  of  tbe  absolute  wealth  of  New  South  Wales,  the  number  of 

I  and  tlicir  value  give  some  indication  of  the  distribution  of  that 

y\...  fji  ,...;,..,  *  .1,!..   j\y^  the  number  of  wills  proved  and 

%Vam  of  1  in  <:|uin4uennial  perioil^  so  far  as  the 

U  irutH    intj.i  to  1886;  and  frt>m   1886  to  the  end 

:  I  umber  of   estates  on  which  duty  was  paid.     The 

,  tliis  ntaitiber  of  estates  com[jii.n^d  with  every  hundred 
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deatbs  of  the  whole  popudation,  of  skdult  males  aad 
adult  males : — 


Proportion  of 

Proportion  of 

Period. 

evUtes  per  1O0 

MtaietpeririO 

deKOHOfadiik 

dMiibsof  adnltB 

malet. 

(inalM«ndlaiiiflJc^ 

l§65-69 

ISil 

12-7 

1870-74 

22-7 

15-0 

1875-^79 

30-9 

2012 

im^-u 

34 -S 

22*4 

l%S6-m 

36-9 

23-e 

1S90-94 

402 

251 

Pmportlauot 
«cI«£b  dot  lOd      v.».  fe. 

Amm^hm  Sm  Atrial         yilUUB 


5-7 
7-5 
9-4 

iro 

11*? 
lf-8 


4,973 
6,855 
S.3Q9 


The  6giirefi  just  given  clearly  point  to  the  fact  that  jear  bj 
property  is  becoming  more  widely  distributed,  and  this  condiukii  • 
l>orrie  out  by  li*^i^a  which  appeal*  in  other  parts  of  this  volQme  1m 
the  period  covered  by  the  table,  which  may  Ix^  taken  as  apprnximatfhr 
thirty  years,  the  proportion  of  per^sons  hulding  proj>erty  has  m(aff 
tlian  doubled  ;  for  wheretis  in  1865-^9  not  quite  six  persons  out  of  i 
hundred  held  property,  the  proportionate  nunil>erin  1890-94  was  nnirlj 
thirteen,  and  this  increase  in  distribution  was  aeet-rtn]ianied  bf  » 
doubling  in  the  value  of  the  individual  estates — a  remarkable  oondiftMtt 
of  progresB,  the  equal  of  which  it  would  be  vain  to  look  for  ta 
coim  tries. 

In  the  edition  of  this  work  for  1802  it  was  assumed  thai  few 
held  property  worth  taking  into  eonsideration  in  eatiisiatea  fiomakd  m 
the  pnrbate  returns.     Researches  since  mada  sitcvw  tJiia 
he  quite  erroneous,  and  so  far  from  property  being  almoot 
confined  to  men,  women  have  estates  amounting  in  the  aggregato 
inconsiderable  value.      Fn>m  the  a^-ailable  retiims  it  ap|jears  tlml 
every  hundred  estates  paying  stamp  duty  twenty-one  are  left  hf 
or,  in  other  words,  the  number  of  women's  estates  paying  duty  i 
27  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  estates  belonging  to  men — a 
altogether  too  large  to  be  negleeted. 

In  the  chapter  of  this  volume  dealing  with  empio^ment,  it  is 
out  that  at  the  time  of  the  Census  there  was  an  unemployeii 
of  adult  bread winnei'^  equal  to  4  "8  per  cent,  of  their  whojc  uumfjei^^ 
it  is  notonous  thai  the  number  ha*  increased  since  the  date  niefiti 
It     Ir    obvious    that    ;in    increasing    ratio    of    wealth    accmm 
and  an  increasing  distribution  are  ooiwistent  with  a  dearth  «f 
Djent  amongst  a  certain  class  of  the  community.      It  is  a  sound 
ment  that  a  condition  of  regular  employinent  of  the  whole  p 
willing  Ui  work  is  more  conducive  to  real  pniMperity  than  a 
whicli,  while  atlbniing  inci*ea8ed  op]>r»rtufuties  of  saving  to  a 
portion  of  the  community,  leaves  a  not  inconsiderable  section 
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aeir  nreans  xd  support  during  a  lar^  p»rt  c»f  the  year.     The  con- 

nf  adViirs  to  which  allusion  htis  been  miide  is  one  of  the  incrm- 

les  uf  nKxlern  progres,^  by  no  means  peculiar  U*  Australia,  ami  tc* 

V  it  is  perhaps  the  chief  :uni  of  modeni  sricial  legislation. 

in  tiie  absenoe  of  the  exact  figures  which  property  tax  returas  in  father 

countries  disdose,  the  actual  distrihutitm  of  wealth  in  New  South  Wales 

IS  a  matter  on  which  opinions  may  differ-  but  the  collections  under  the 

Stamp  Duties  Act  atiord  data  which  iiidicate  the  diatriljution  with  moiie 

I  «r  less  ibceuracy.     The  follow^ing  are  the  returns  for  six  years : — 


Uiider  thtt 
value 

ot£5,ooa 


Vitiie.    ^ 


£S.0OOMid 


liba  valQD  oT 


£12.SfK)  «nd 

under 
ttte  raliie  of 


Valao. 


TaIuo.     ^ 


£$5,000  and 

uiidcr 

tti«  vidvc  o* 

£6O,0W. 


VoIlMS. 


£50,0U0ajul 


Value. 


ToUl. 


I 


11.740   t 


10,921 7»«B2,eT7 


WO,iOO  ^  i»| 


£       I 
37B.«K1  !« 
654,055 

381,900 
404,815 


3,357,675  .167,  2,805,110 


i. 

5S6,7ttS 

412,  aw 

3»4,U& 


881  3,186,050 


£ 

ifii  i,r»e6»tioo 

17  S,(V»,«05 

tJ  717,770 

14  l,4S!i,l45 

H\  1,3»*,736 

7 1  I,l71,0ti5 


67   0.807,360 


1,868 
1,768 

2,119 
l,iiin 

2,oai 


11,666 


6,«80,4f« 

4,577,3tlT 
a,6»,7W 
4,131,500 


i«^99B,«<K 


wing  Uj  the  large  nun^her  of  women  holding  property,  no  comparison 
be  considered  on  eoriTect  lines  which  neglects  their  nuuiljeni.  If, 
re,  it  be  assumed  that  the  adult  population  at  the  middle  of  1895 
mbered  634^970,  and  of  these  25*1  per  cent. — that  is  ti>  say,  ammt 
159,380  persons-— were  the  possesst>rs  of  property,  and  assuming  fuHher 
tliat  the  sum  of  X40r^  18 7,000,  which  was  the  valujition  of  the  wealth 
<lf  the  Coluny  in  1893,  w,^s  distributed  amongst  the  159,380  persfjns  in 
tbe  name  prftpnrtitms  as  the  X*J6,928,t^62  ascertained  in  the  table  just 
^ven  yfiis  distril>uted  annnigst  the  11^650  persiins  in  whose  estates 
etamp  duties  were  paid,  tlien  the  following  would  be  the  present  distri- 
bation  of  property  in  New  South  Wales  : — 


Cla»  of  Estates. 


Forsoni  with 


Total  value  of 


Ppiiportioti  ot 
total  profKjrt.v 
In  each  cIslss, 


Under  £5,000 

£5,000  aud  umler  £12,500 
.£12,50()  afi<l  under  £25,(X)0 
£25JXXJan^l  under  £50»000 
Orer  £.jO,UOO 

Ti>t»l 


No. 
149,330 
5,784 
2,147 
1/203 
916 


159,3^} 


115,478,000 
50,(i4S,000 
42, 140,000 
47,«  12,000 

149,109,000 


p«r  cent. 
2S-5 
12-5 
10-4 

irs 

36  S 


405,187,000 


KJOD 
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These  tiguros  show  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  property  of  the  C 
is  in  the  hands  of  2,119,  and  almost  three-fourths  in  the  handsel  1 
uersons. 

According  to  the  proportions  already  acertained,  the  posseno 
property  would  comprise  125,910  males  and  33,470  females;  and 
who  have  no  property,  or  so  little  as  not  to  be  worth  while  maki 
the  subject  of  formal  bequest,  475,590  adults,  viz.,  238,680  mala 
236,910  females.  These  figures  are  giren  with  no  little  diffid 
because  all  deductions  based  on  the  probate  returns,  and  not  ti 
into  consideration  the  ages  of  the  persons  leaving  property,  are  op 
error.  Further  researclies  now  in  progress  may  or  may  not  sappoin 
figures,  but  it  can  bo  said  that,  so  far  as  investigations  have  prooei 
nothing  has  been  disclosed  that  would  tend  to  discredit  their  sufasU; 
accuracy. 

In  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  nambc 
estates  on  which  probate  duty  was  paid  for  the  six  years  1888-8 
1893-94  is  stated  at  302,055.  Making  the  liberal  allowance  of 
fourth  for  successions,  of  which  the  number  is  not  given,  the  percen 
of  persons  owning  property  would  be  about  8*8,  as  against  12-8  in  ] 
South  Wales  for  the  same  period. 


CURRENCY, 

Tlie  coins  circulating  in  Australasia  are  those  of  the  United  Kingc 
Gold  is  the  standard  ;  the  silver  and  copi>er  cuirent  are  more  prqi 
tokens  than  coins.  Gold  coins  are  legal  tender  to  any  amount ;  silvc 
an  amount  not  exceeding  forty  shillings ;  and  bronze  for  one  shil 
Tlie  standard  weight  and  fineness  of  each  coin  are  given  below. 
least  current  weight  of  a  sovereign  is  122*5  Impenad  grains,  and 
half-sovereign  61*125  grains  :  — 


Denomination  of  Coin. 


Standard  Weijrht 


Standard  Flnencw. 


!  Imperial  (^'rains. 
I  \  Sovereign '      12.3*27447 


Golil      ^    TT      If  "" 

{  Half-sovereign. 

( (!!rown 

I  Double  Florin.. 

I  Half-crown 

Silver  \  Florin 

I  ShiUing 

I  Sixjjence 

i, Three i>ence ..... 

Bronze 1  ^T*' 

/  Half|>cnny 


61-63723 

436*36363 

349-09090 

2IS'18181 

174-54545 

87*27272 

43 -6:^36 

21*81818 

145*83333 

87*50000 


'  (  Eleven-twelfthi     fine   | 

I  \     one-twelfth  alloy,  or 

(      mal  fineness  -91606. 


Thirty-seven-fortictki 
silver,  three-fortMlhH 
or  decimal  fiacnHi  M 


) 


!! 


Mixed 
and  a 


J 


Gold  coins  only  are  struck  at  the  Sydney  Mir 
bronze  of  Englisli  coinage  are  also  issued.      2 


PRICE   OF   SlXYElt. 


yD.'^ 


into  with  the  Imjwriitl  authorities  to  secure  the  right  of  coiiiioi* 
&r  as  weU  rs  gohli  and  the  Governments  of  New  Hoiith  V/ales  and 
:)Ha  aro  both  pressing  their  claims,  which  will  most  prolmhly  be 
iUowt*d  ;  but  as  silver  m  inerdv  a  token  and  not  a  legal  tender  coin,  the 
*        f  thtj  conce«»ion  is  [>088il>l7  much  over-rated. 

lard  or  sovereign  gold  hfis  a  tineness  of  2'2  c«rat,  and  is  worth 

£;;>  17:;.  lUjd.  per  ounce;  pure  gold,  or  24  carat,  is  worth  £4  4s    11  ^d» 

yt*T  nnnoe.     Tlie  whole  ni  the  i(nld  ctintainod  in  deposits  sent  to  tht» 

ISr/inch  of  the  Royal  Mint  for  melting,  assjiying^  and  coining 

tutoil  for  at  the  rate  of  £3  17-s.    10 Ad.  per  ounce  ^tamhuxl  or 

^krei^n  gold, 

■Kaiidaiit  silver  is  0*925  fine.  Owing  partly  to  its  greatly  increased 
'iroduction,  and  t^till  more  t*>  its  demonetisatioD  in  a  large  part  of 
Surope,  and  the  restrictions  placed  ujKin  it8  free  coinage  in  count ri<?8 
rhich  Sktill  have  a  doiil)le  standard  of  coittage,  itij  value  has  decreased 
>y  iivcr  50  per  cent,  during  the  last  tsventy-tive  years.  Thi^  avernjj^ 
Mrice  of  standard  silver  in  the  Tendon  market  for  each  year  since  V^ll 
II  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Deputy  Master  of  the  Royal  Mint 


Prior  per 
ilftftilftrd  ounce. 


Y<nr. 


PrWpef 
ftnndard  ounoo. 


Yf»f. 


•liifid«iit«wjcift. 


1879 
1880 

1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1866 


d. 

48g 
45^ 


1887 
18M8 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


42^i 
47f 

39« 

29 


\  fluctuations  in  itw  value  dtiring  1894  are  shown  in  the  following 
f  of  average  monthly  prices : — 


Prkv       , 


Month. 


Price 
per  ftftudard 

ounce. 


Price 
I  p«r  ftAtMUnl 


311 

m 

mi 


Hay  ... 

Jane  ... 
July  ... 
August 


i 


291 


September 
October.... 
November . 
Decembticr. 


d. 
29S 


CHMntiitil  valni*  of  oni*  pound  (avoinlupois)  of  bronz©  coined  into 
I  liai£|)encQ  or  farthings,  Sa.  Id,  ~ 
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The  weight  of  gold  sent  for  coinage  from  the  first  opening  of  the  M 
on  the  Uth  May,  1855,  to  the  end  of  1894,  was  21,203,831  oz.,  vah 
at  £79,204,132.  Of  this  quantity  New  Boath  Wales  prodaced  a 
^,097,161  oz.,of  the  value  of  £30,687,970,  the  amount  from  each  Cak 

being : — 


Colony  whoro  ifold  was  prodaced. 

Wdrfat 

VAlue. 

Queensland  

01. 

8,849,230 
8,007,161 
2,436,978 
1.442,6?2 
78,734 
12.148 

£ 

31,542,325 

30,687.970 

9,022,380 

5,928.441 

279,296 

New  South  Wales  

New  Zealand    

Victoria  

Tasmania 

Other  countries   

26,522        1                 93.899 

Old  coin    

200.386                   1.009.949 

Total 

21,203,831                 7fi.*»U  i.«i 

'      w      "     y 

The  foregoing  figures  are  to  the  close  of  1894.  In  1895,  up  to  tJ 
:50th  Septemlx^r,  539,853  oz.,  valued  at  £1,935,295,  were  received  hy  tl 
•Sydnev  Miut,  80  that  the  total  to  the  date  mentioned  was  21,743,6>4  a 
valued  at  £81,139,427. 

The  groater  part  of  the  gold  won  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queen 
land,  and  mIso  part  of  the  produce  of  New  Zealand  and  South  Au&tnii 
come  to  Sydney  for  coinage  ;  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  sio 
of  the  colonies  last  mentioned,  a.s  well  as  of  the  other  colonics  of  d 
group,  goes  to  Melbourne.  Tlie  total  value  of  gold  raiseil  in  Austrsltf 
to  the  end  of  1894  aniounteti  to  £370,450,779,  of  which  £7y.-»04.13: 
<M|uivalont  to  214  )K'r  cent,  passed  through  the  Mint  of  thiii  Colon; 
The  valiir  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  issued  up  to  the  end  of  1894  wi 
£79,03:^S17,  of  which  £76,^72,000  wortli  of  gold  was  converted  itt 
coin,  the  value  of  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  being : — 


Viar. 


lSr)5tolS84 
1885 
1«8« 
1SS7 
1S8S 
ISSlt 
lvS<H» 
1801 
1802 

1S!>4 


Sovcn-'itrn*. 

£ 
48,(>fl3,.<K)0 
1,480,000 
1,667,000 
2.002,000 
LM  87,000 
;^,262,000 
2,8(«,(KK) 
2.596,000 
2,S.S7,000 
2,844,<KK) 
3,067,000 


Half- 
•ovcsrciirnF. 

£ 
2,280,500 

4iio6o 

07,000 

32!66o 

li^WO 

'  "iiiiooo 


Total  I     73,449,r>0<» 


2,622,600 


Total. 

£ 
50,974,000 
1,486.0110 
1.708.(4)0 
2,069,000 
2,187,000 
3,294,00(» 
2,808,000 
2,673,000 
2,837.000 
oi 
—1" 

S,<N7.« 
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coin  vmB  first  issued  from  the  Mint  in  18G«^,  ami  mlver  coiu 
1879^    the  respective  value  of  each  to  the  clo*»e  of  the  yt>ar  18D4 
I :— Bronze,  X39,410  ;  and  8il\^r,  £443,800.     The  amoatit  of  each 
liar  ctirretEicj  issued  to  the  end  of  1894  ia  Hbown  in  the  following 


^  1 

ailHirGoUi. 

'~m          Tr«r. 

Byr- 

Flariitt^ 

1 

Bronae 

■ 

ud 

maa 

smmogi.  [  -^oM. 

Tliwe- 

TotaL 

Oota. 

■ 

cfownw. 

fiortaa. 

1 

P 

f 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

fm    laWtotlSfti 

Sl,200 

65.400 

74,000    17,500 

22,000 

260,100 

34,090 

wm      US5 

ll,KHJ 

7,lW 

12,450  1   5,aali 

7,600 

43,900 

2,48S 

H       \sm 

I»,t5u0 

200 

.>,:.00  ;    1,450 

7.650 

17,400 

1.00$ 

■           182^ 

i\:i7i^ 

700 

1,S,jO  !       500 

600 

f3JI5 

800 

■       If^ 

1,4'iri 

IMX) 

:i/250      3,100 

2.fno 

1K2H5 

1,680 

^K           1889 

7,8tK» 

*,(MKl 

3»iK»0  1    i>J'^' 

'}  <»'  -, 

,>o  ..-- 

1,500 

■          1890 

7,500 

8,GiiO 

9:200  1    4, 

1.400 

^M 

2,00C» 

1,800 

4,100    r>j 

'  ■ .    ".' 

1,080 

^M          1893 

1,500 

4.000 

4,300 

2.50ti 

l,*i2*'> 

I3;ni>5 

2,0A5 

■       tsoct 

2,S00 

2,300 

HvSOO 

1.000 

425 

10,023 

S40 

H          IS&H 

1,900 

1,100 

INIO 

l.SOO 

»00 

fi^aoo 

9m 

H         Tout.  £ 

122,200 

96,300 

122,050 

4/5,400 

67,050 

443,a00 

30»4ia 

hivnce  lietween  the  n*wiu3ial  value  o£  silver  and  the  avei-age  price 
ounce  paid  by  the  London  Mint  represents  thf^  seignorage 
grt39i  pnitit.     Tlie  coinage  or  nominal  value  of  silver  per  stjuulard 
ace  ia  Tia,  Gd.,  and  the  price  per  ounce  paid  by  the  London  Mint  during 
H  averaged   28,    5Jcl.,    the   difference — 3s.  Ofd.^ — representing   the 
^        *      '  ;^t  tliis  must  be  placed  the  loss   to  thi^  lui- 
liaae  of  woni  silver  at  its  nominal  value; 
iry  tillowancea  for  lt>BS  by  abrasion,  minting, 
>f  profit  rtnuains.     As,  however,  silver  cniuH 
iu'  doiiirUid  for  them  is  necessarily  limited,  the  average 
V  er  coin  by  the  Sydney  31int  for  twenty  sevrni  years 
00.     The  average  pricft  olt  silvnr  fmm    1S»)S  to   181^4 
Muri<  •r\      If  all  tiie  silver  issued  by  tho  Sydney  Mint 
•.  there,  the  gros.*^  profiles,  for  the  whole  peHo<l 
^..  _     :      .  to  more  than  aliout  X  100,000,  and  fi-om  tJiia 
Im  deiluoted  the  hygs  on  old  coin  withdrawn  and  the  cost 


:)  isQtitfd  \ft  Uie  Mint  is  partly  pure  gt^ld  in  aniall 
lift!  of  jewdlenB,  chcmisiSy  and  others ;  but  the  bulk 
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consists  of  10-oz.  ingots  of  sovereign  gold,  which  has,  of  late  xemn, 
])rincipally  exported  to  India  by  the  Sydney  branch  of  the  *"  Con 
d'Escorapto  de  Paris."  The  total  amount  of  gold  bullion  issued  di 
1894  was  valued  at  £998  only,  and  to  the  end  of  1894  at  ^£2,961,8- 

Worn  gold  coins  have  been  received  at  the  Mint  for  recoinage  i 
1876,  and  silver  coins  since  1873.  Light  gold  coins  are  receivf 
parcels  of  not  less  than  £50  nominal  value,  and  recoined  free  of  chi 
but  depositors  must  bear  the  loss  by  abrasion.  The  nominal  vali 
gold  coin  withdrawn  from  circulation  during  1894  was  X65,55r, 
net  loss  by  recoinage  Ix'ing  £151,  or  0*231  per  cent.  For  the  w 
period  from  1876  to  1894  the  corresponding  figures  were  £824, 
£2,701,  and  0'328  per  cent. 

Silver  coin  of  the  value  of  £4,078,  and  weighing  14,829-27  ot, 
withdrawn  during  1894.  On  this  the  net  loss,  after  melting,  was  fc 
to  be  1 ,522  '07  oz.,  or  10*26  per  cent.  The  value  of  silver  coin  withdr 
from  1873  to  1894  was  £135,556 ;  its  weight,  492,928-25  02.  :  and 
net  loss,  62,238-15  uz.,  or  12-63  iter  cent.  All  silver  coin  withdriv 
forwarded  to  London  for  recoinage. 

The  expense  of  the  Sydney  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  is  U 
by  the  local  Government,  £15,000  being  set  apart  annually  for  t 
purpose.  Special  votes  for  construction,  repairs,  and  furniture  hi 
however,  been  passed  occasionally,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoi 
table,  which  shows  the  total  cost  of  administration,  as  well  as  the 
cost  to  the  Colony  for  the  htst  ten  years  : — 


1 

Actual  Exi>enrliturc  from  Consoli 

iatcd  Kevcnuv. 
Total. 

Mint  RnViptd  i 
(laid  int.)      1 

ConMlidalvd  1 
Kvvenue). 

1 

N»! 

Year. 

On  Ordinary 
Administration  ; 

(includin;; 
rcnMions.  StorcnJ 
and  Stationer>X 

On 

ConstniPtion, 

Ke|N&in<, 

and 
t'urnituru. 

Anniul  lTj 

fomnitja 
11  int. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

^ 

£ 

lR8a 

i3j5a 

3fi 

13,786 

7,631 

CL 

IH^^G 

13,3ST 

rm 

13,900 

i,8ff7 

■.« 

1887 

Uh4H' 

IT 

13,501 

10,328 

3,t 

18SS 

13,405 

1 

13,490 

10,I»0I^ 

V 

18S9 

13,02-2 

hsm 

15,544 

,        12.081 

u 

1600 

14.935 

120 

15.07r> 

ixnm 

Ml 

1891 

14,357 

417 

14,774 

13,925 

a 

1S92 

1.^.141 

383 

i3.a7 

11,652 

m 

i^§a 

I4,2fla 

555 

U,S4S 

13.108 

■^ 

18M 

i4,D2S 

5,823 

19,851 

18,708 

VI 
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receipts  of  the  ]VIint,    wljich   ar*?  p»iid   into  the  OmsoHdttted 
nue»  are>  trti^e  U{>  of  charges  for  coining  gold,  fees  for  iiisaiiys,  etc,» 
j^roHts  on  sair  of  silver.     The  Mint  retains  all   silver  contained  in 
Sits,  and  uiAkes  pay  merit  for  the  limount  in  excess  of   2  per  cent. 
;  a  rate  which  ia  from   time  to  time  notified  in  the  G<i>Htr^  ami  which 
ring  1H94  wa«  1b,  9d,  per  oz.      The  following  table  shows  the  »caie  of 


<hi*Dtity, 


Cold  nf^cd  in 
Ke^  South  Widvs. 


of    1098    that!     'iQO 
,  atundArd. 


■its  of  U%)  ounces  rmd 
,  but  Inu  tliuu  5,00<J  ouneofi 
»,  iit&ruUrd. 

i4ts    of    5,000    ounces^ 
■ ,  and  oven 


6<L  per  oimce,  six  ah  it 
under    12 


lings  beiiig  charged  for! 
A    deposit 


ounces. 
4d.  per  ounce 


2d,  i»er  ounce 


Jkh  per  Ounci\  five  ahih 
hugs  being  ohargod 
for  5  di'ijosit  tinder  12 
ounces. 

3d.  per  f»imco. 


Id.  per  oauoe. 


t^tftl  receipts  of  the  Mint  si&ce  its  establishment  in  1855  are 
helcjw  : — 


i 

flint  ChMsaw 

PruBl  cm  Sole 
alSilv«r. 

p^„  •--  *— - 

Total 

V«*r. 

On  Kew  South 
Wale*  Gold. 

On  Gold  (If 
oth«fCoronle» 
or  CouritHott. 

Ui    aW^l-. 

'Aft 

HcvciiUtk) 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

0  18&4 

257.376 

121,583 

39,994 

52,374 

471,327 

m 

IJSO 

2,661 

2,(i07 

577 

7,631 

k8S 

1.871 

3.080 

2,000 

946 

7,897 

«7 

%\v:i 

4,003 

2,796 

1,410 

10.328 

>$s 

1,619 

3,483 

3,678 

2,01i»J 

10.906 

tt. 

2,299 

4,613 

3,434 

1,738 

12,0S4 

B 

2,432 

4,152 

4,772 

1,852 

1.V20H 

ws 

2,881 

3,854 

5,319 

1,875 

13,929 

K 

2,038 

3,893 

3,164 

1.657 

ll,fi52 

m? 

3,624 

3,713 

4,290 

1.571 

13,198 

F 

4,439 

3,759 

5,402 

3,105 

16,705 

iTbiit 

2SSt,414 

158,704 

77,456 

69,201 

588,865 

aer  is«iuea  of  thiJi  work  tables  were  given  purporting  to  ahomr 
OQDt  of  coin  in  private  hands.     These  tables  were  given  on  the 
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authority  of  the  Miiit^  and  were  dedfuoed  frotn  the  stMetM  ot  | 
sitr^r  imported  and  exported.     For  18.^1  the  atnooiitA  would  ' 


ColnaffCL 

Tbfe^             I'ttrlBteMtaaa 

Gold  ,. 

£ 

4,4,^9,800 

31.600 

£  «.  d. 

3t  11     9 

0    Q    0 

Brou«  „..,.... .«..«„-., 

0    0    «^ 

Total 

4,84OJ00 

8  It  a^ 

It  has  been  cunt«»iKled  that  pastttiiigent  by  outward 
take  witli  th«?m  tt  supply  of  gold  wlncli  grt5atly  «ixr»**-^^«  h  - 
to  the  Colony  hy  piisKengers  inward*     Thb  may  i 
passengers  coiumencing  the  voyngc*  wn*'  '   -  -  * 
Uirgei'  8tock  of  moupy  than  those  wliosp  ly  over. 

in   1892  the  general  manager  of  one  ot  th*'  |innrip,u  i 
obtained  returns  from  the  three  banking  inM.itutiofii 
receiving  busineas,  and  it  wai*  foand  i!i 
precisely  half  the  value  of  the  iiot«s  *h^]^ 
it  haj4  been  claimed  that  the  coin  in  i 
note  issue  outstanding,  whiL'h  at  tl 
morn  than  j£1,4.iO,0(X).     On  this 
would   have  been  £725,000,  as  <  i     , 
by   the  Mint   as    J>eing  the   probable   quantity  of 
While  not  maintaining  the  abaolufcc  accur^-^^^  "^   • 
it  may  be  pi.iinted    uut  that   there  are  m 
estimate  of  £725,000  who  aid   nut   he  ent»^rj:in>t  u        imi\% 
t?ontinut»d  in  turcidation  by  i«ev4!ral  of  the  bindtji  until  ihmf 
cally  worn  out,  and  a  larjy^e    number  of    |  '»vi»r" 

hare  fitronff  <ihjr.ctions  to  carrying  n*itrm  «!•  «**!* 

<:an   be  l       The  .-^iwtrmpti' 

i|Uantiti  ^wfinntoiirtd  ftx^^^-r 

oimcnnied, 
tbonUrer  r* 
U*  tbai  metal  may  b* 

troycd.     Another  »*jli:  ._ : _.  

hoarding,   which  i-eoent  events  prure  to  Ins  i^u 
in  tlie  Colony,  an<l  the  ir-s.  •  *-    'a>i»  -^,T  ,...,, 
imtur^dly  pivf^mni  to  tb 
portion  <if  Uie  bal/^cr 
tlll-^inouey,  and  not  L- 
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Iiidi»neda8  ixing  too  higb,  and  the  aQiount  ot  coin  in  |,invat«> 
K*  approxitnately  suited  as  follovrs  i- — 


old 
lilvcr 


350,000 
30,000 


Total £2,170.000 

t<*  XI  14s.  Hd.  f>t*r  itdiabitant  at  the  oluseof  1?S94.  To  the 
^n  must  be  orlded  £1,235,981)  note  circulation,  so  thai  thetc»t4il 
irrency  wouhl  appear  to  bi^  alK>utXti,406,000»  or  j£2  14r.  5d,  per 
nt  ASj  however,  the  note  issue  is  fully  covered  by  gohi  in  the 
isiaii  Colonies,  it  in  omitted  finjui  the  following  tables,  in  which, 
Jther  hand,  the  coin  hold  by  banks  \&  includtnl  fnv  the  sake  of 
>on,  InciudinjL,'  bank  re^rven,  the  gold  and  nilver  held  hx 
Ith  Wales  anion n ted  to  nu  less  than  £7  1  Is.  4d.  per  inhabitaut— 
dy  sbghtly  below  that  shown  for  Francse,  and  conmderably  in 
;  that  shown  for  any  other  country.  The  ligures  given  in  the 
to  publishetl  on  the  authority  of  the  Director  of  the  United 
lint,  Washington,  with  the  exception  of  thoM*  for  Australasia* 
[>e  liased  on  a  fipecial  estimate.  The  total  stocks  of  money  held 
IS  countries  in  1894  were  as  follow  i — 


unUj. 


Ookl. 


Hifver. 


Filll  Tender. 


Limited 

Temlftr. 


I  I 


TdUU 


Uncovered 


I 


8,©0,MI0 

l.4iiMMJ0 

7fJl,tiOO 


*2Ji,o4,s,aao  I 

2i*«W,000 

iU2ud,uo(j 

l,iOKllOU  I 


£ 
2«.3il5.0Ofr 
»)J<^,O0<P 
l0,&Mft,00O 


111,7  fta,omi 

a.O5B,Q0Q 

*,lJ&.qou 

0,17!».i«iO 

f,.«7U,«t)0 

10,0118,000 

rt»M,U0O 

ll.Oitt.tlOO 

1,       -j^l     .-■L,!, 

. .  *  i 

JWl.OOO 

jun.ooo 

^.103,000 

A.ioa,(ioo 

720.000 

l,0»,000 

1,740.000 

»,27<J,O00 

l»,tf7C,O0O 

«n.ooQ 

iWl.ffOO 

3S)l,C»00 

k,?:tftinvi 

^,^(>2ll,l¥if| 

ny,th.oi,M¥^ 

glt,21 4,000 

■■  H) 

3l,4J^p€00 

7,3*7,000 

SO2.CO0 

11,490^000 

109,063,000 

7M,0O0 

?10»7,000 

U07«0Q0 

invooo 


l«i,4(i>/ii-in 


n»e,4rAooo 

I4.81fi.{»00 
S2t,«0^0OU 


3,364»000 

5,aij«',ooo 


^000 


!a\ooo 


r,oiJt,ooo 
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The  amounts  per  inbabitant  for  the  same  coontries  are  ahown  bd^ 


Countr}'. 


United  Kingdom   

Austria-Hungary  

Belgium   

Bulgaria  

Benmaik 

France  

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands    

Norway    

Portngal  

Bouiiiania    

Kussia 

Servia  

Spain    

Sweden     , 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

China    

India    

Japan    

Straits  SettlemcntH   , 

Egypt  

Canada 

Central  American  States  , 

Cul)a 

Hayti    

Mexico 

South  American  States . . . . 

United  States 

Australasia 


Gold. 


1  17 
7    3 


£    B.  d. 

2  18  4 

0  12  5 

1  16  6 

0  1  I 

1  6  7 
4  19  I 

2  12  1 
0    0  11 

0  13  0 

1  4  2 

0  15  0 

1  14  1 
0  10  8 
0  15  1 
0  5 
0    9 

0  6 

1  1 
0    5 


0    8    0 


3  12  9 

0  12  0 

0    0  7 

2    6  4 

0    8  3 
0    18 

0    4  7 


SUver.  ^ftSS** 


£  8.  d. 
0  11  11 

0  11    6 

1  16  5 
0  9  0 
0  10    1 

2  12  11 
0  17  11 
0    5    7 

4    0 

9    6 

3  11 

1    9 

6 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

4 


0 
6 
7 
3 
0 

3 
3 

0  8  7 
0  13  3 
0  8  10 
G  4  6 
0  9  1 
0  4  3 
0  10  0 
0  3  10 
0  11  11 
0  17    0 

0  3    5 

1  17  4 
(>    5    7 


£     8.     d. 

0  12     O 

0  13  11 

1  14     0 


0  10  1 

0    9  6 

0  7  4 
3  IS  7 

1  2  7 

1  11  5 
0    8  0 

2  8  7 
0  9  5 
0  17  7 

0  7 

1  r> 

0  4 

1  3 


1 

2 
0 


0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

4 

11 

0 
3 

1 

0 
'2 

11 

Toe 


£   s. 

4  i 

1  1: 

5  6 
0  KO 

2  S 
8    1 

3  1: 

4  9 
19 


5 

6 

4 

6 
14 
16 
J5 
13 

6 

9 

8 
IS 
16  1 

4 

1  I 


2    I 
0  15 

2  1"  : 
!  0  : 
0  19 

3  101 

4  17  ^ 
7    9  I 


IMOVEMKNTS   OF   GOLD. 

Since  tho  discovory  of  gold  in  the  year  1851  large  quantities  of  d 
metal — in  the  foiTn  nf  coin  as  well  as  bullion — ^have  been  exikorteiifiv 
t\w.  Australasian  Colonie«  every  year.  The  retum«  of  gold  iiu]iorledfl 
cxportf'fl  from  each  of  the  Colonies,  calculated  for  ten-year  ]ieriodilN 
the  year  lsr»l  to  the  end  of  1894,  are  given  herewith.  The  tihlw  Jl 
show  the  amount  hy  which  the  exports  have  exceeded  the  importibl 
various  ( 'olonies.  or  vice  verm,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  largpiti 
of  gold,  it  will  hv  found,  are  the  largest  producers,  as 
Zealand,  and  Qufvnsland  The  other  Colonies  now  prodnw  ^ 
more  than  suffices  to  meet  their  local  requirementa. 
gold  imports  and  exports  for  New  South  Walm,  ft  i 
are  swollen  by  large  quantities  of  Queensland  gfi^ 
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ej  to  be  minted,  and  then  exported  in  the  shape  of  coin.     ThD 
rU  iiiicl  exports  for  each  Colony  were  aa  follow : — 


Ortoiij. 

IroportB  of  OokL 

IfiAl-Od. 

im-TO. 

1871-80.    1    imi-00. 

t!)01-t»4. 

mi-4»c 

£ 

S,S74,7Cfc4 

£ 

1  ■ 

1,727,U2;* 

402,i4« 

£ 

2,730.C>t''^ 

£ 

'!,■ 
-,1'    1."    ' 

481, too 

c 

^'  •"•» 

mm^i^ 

Ii,iB&»&Ul  ^  27,025,701 

2S»,U37,tS4 

33,63l,tK 

■.-,.. 

OoUmy. 


Export  oi  Oold. 


lSn-00.       lesi-TO.       I871-«9.       1881-00.       ian-04.       1861-SH. 


I  W«l( 


I 


1 


2;ayi.i«; 


Sil^jr^ 


-1^V^1(} 


I 

una 

IJiO 

.■'1.7.  J^^^ 


£ 

ti,StlO,0«0 

14,07t,M0 
I7tt,:;a4  i 

LUL'.JIL* 


£ 

£ 

u.8oa.sge 

»W70,807 

llfO6i9«ftl0 

S&4,8I!I1,»M 

0.^,004 

sifi.«i7;iia 

1>JW1,3I!« 

«,n27.t67 

i.wo.aio 

i»7s»,4»6«J 

mj.^mC 

;;  vjs.jrw 

:^  of  exports  of  gold  for  each  Colony  daring  each  of  the 
u  was  a«  foUowa  : — 


oaid»r. 

litt^   1 

lasi-m  I 

1B71^.    1 

1881-«>. 

180W04.        lllfil-«4. 

ItoBttWalM 

£ 

8,m,€«T 
»8,S4«,1S4 

48,981 

£ 

14,215.!  ig 

£ 
277,M>D 

7.tKI7,:wi 

£                 £ 

',«*•  -Jf^  ^lfsl»7,«41 

Stwi**:;::;;;;;;:::: 

.%!<)2,fH5 

1  AU»tr»tU    .^. ...... 

ymAUAtAllft  ........ 

i2Vi7rt 

£Ui::;  ;r;:;::;; 

2,mi2,074  1  4t,kM).*«fi| 

l8a|«9Mcato4«xporUi. 

»7,472,16<s 

ii7,^»l?>.7*C 

e5,l«,tt37 

4"J.71«,3!<'i 

iT.2D4»0tJl  3l.'O.M5.C4.'l 

^t:fftx<  Kf  atiMim  .«,. 

£»,747,«i7 

<iJ91,«7;> 

0.61  K.%4 

i.J'l.fiSfl 

4,32»,<[Wi|     7.3iMr.l^ 

*  £tiic««  of  Iniporte. 


U^. 


.1  Toting  to  bank><  and  bankin;^  at  present  in  force  are  ^us- 

irajw^vement^  and  t!ie  n-nient  failure  of  many  monetary 

■     - '    -^--  V-     ^  rpcted  attention  to  thp  strong  TicceJ«?^ity 

\^  und<>r  which  depopits  mav  bo  tak^^n 

A3I     )n-'''        *         -:.■.-,■■'  -         '         ^imSS   of 

law  to  T  iheir 

u«  a  spGoified  |i>viti,  uiui  iium  i^  lu^utii  and 
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the  periodic  balance-sljeets  the  tables  in  tbischapt^  r 
The  returns  farnishetl  by  the  bunks,   though   in 
law  of  the  Colony,  are  by  no  menus  satisfy ct 
to  the  modern  methods  of  tninsacting  I  winking  t 
t-aken  without  question  as  indicating  the  stability  or  nth 
banks.     As  a  rule*  nothing  can  Vk>  elicited  Ijeyoml  whnt  is  d 
bahince-sheets.     These  ate  published  half-yearly,  %Htli  tW 
thos«i   of  two  ImnkH   which  are   issued    annually*      Na 
olfserved  as  regards  the  dates  of  clo!«irvg  the  ImlandHdii 
modes  of  presentation  are  equally  diverse.     Important  it«tiii' 
to  be   speciHcally   stated  nrt*  lumped   with  account*  of  mi 
and|  as  a  rule,  current  accounts  are  blended  with  other 
<»f  being  sepanitely  .shown.     The  value  of  the  informaf 
to  the  public  is  illu.Htrated  by  the  fact  that  it  ^' 
from  the  publicHtions  of  several  iustitutioiissu^ 
1893,  the  amount  of  their  liabilities. 

There  are  thir^teen  banks  of  issue  operating  in  Ni'w 
four  of  which  have  their  head  offic4?s  in  Sydney^  two  in 
ill  Queensland,  one  in  New  Zealand^  and  four  in  I^ondi*;.. 
local  batdcs,  three  have  branches  outside  Now  South  W 
fourth  contiueB  it8  operations  within  the  limits  of  th« 
of  the  loca.1  banks — the  Bank  of  New  South  Wnlea  luul  th« 
Sydney — ^mrry  on  their  buatneas  upder  the  p; 
of  incoqjoratitjn^  and  the  liability  attached  to  t 
by  the  Acts  to   thr  amount  sul 
equal  thereto  ;   the  Commercial  J 
and  the   Austmlian  Joint  Stock    Bunk    ♦Liin 
limited  companies,       The  following  apjK^ara   ' 
liid>ility  of  shareholders  of  banks  trading  m  N«w  )^outh  V 
middle  of  1895:— 


9^>uih 


I 


Bank  of  New  South  Walei .....^„..«., I 

r               I  T>  - 1  ;-  .  rom^wmy  of  Hydtt«y  (ttmitotU 
k  atuk  (Umltfd) I 

,U  01  Amti 

f  Aa^tmU 

-•laiicl  (Lin J 

'  .ii?iT(ti, , . 

'  l.'ii.^iiii *,. . 


2.(ffOjm 


*  Iftdttttet  * 


;ai*ital  axd  reserves  of  banks. 
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Capital  Resources  of  Banks. 

apital  Olid  retiprves  of  banks  tniding  in  New  South  Wales 
idle  of  181^0  auiount4?fl  to  £23,648^79 1,  but  of  this  apjount 
^7'^  1,225  wafi  employed  in  the  Colony-  The  following  in  u 
Urf  the  cApital  paid  up^  distinguishing  orflimiry  and  prefereiuial 
l^tof  the  nmount  of  renerves  hokl  by  each  bank  at  the  date  of 
^^ji  the  cawe  f»f  «f*veral  banks  that  have  recently  undeigone 
cHon,  there  at^e  reserves  which  are  held  In  suspeiise  p»fiidi»ig 
of  assets,  arnl  of  them   no  account  ha^  Ijeen  takt-n  in  the 


W 


Ckplta!  )]uiil  ill). 


Toi*I. 


Kcsone 
It'nnd. 


Hrtwth  WfiTfw    

»»RP 

inj  n^itiUlLni) 

t 

i& 

« 

t,fm.ftin 

l.aH.KW 

""■    '  "-T 

«»,»7iJ 

44jo,mirj  , 

2M%t>m 

».ft4.t,:i2i 

mt^,7m 

1,777.785 
73B,UO0 

Wi,mi  1 

2,nni>,nno 

S/ISO.T48  1 

l.OOO.UOO 

t,&00,000 

1 

in,s>*j 

l,ili,l8H 

£ 

I.t7a,2li7 

iIjf>,fino 


icig  t>able  nhows  the  capital  account  at  dato  of  balancing, 

be  bunks  had  made  calls  on  their  shareholders  which  will 

paid-up  capital.     The  anjount  of  these  calls  and  the  total 

ftl  that  will  l*e  available  when  they  arts  met  aru  shown  In 


' 

CftpllAl  eall«(l  ftml  bdfiir  caJlea  tifn 

Btmk. 

CftptUl 

TotAl 
Working 
Ckptul. 

i  Wkitci 1.,..,...  *.♦.,*... ,... 

1,804.200 
«M.«70 

4rjO.Oii«J 

1.777.786 
7:iii.orj» 

3,0'.rt,745 
l.fjfHJ.fjOi) 
I.WKI.OITO 

3i.n*o     ' 

17,SC7 

fl,0On,(NN> 

Kk  Co.  of  SrdBey  Oimtttd) 

1.000,000 
1,174,515 

icv                  .,..,.,., 

lOri.OOO 

1.308,739 
2T7,i>«6 

6J12,O0O 
S,  066.790 

?ro,or<) 

%a& 

340.866 

8.4<H),0li^> 

C.            :    ;  : 

i,iy«'>,t''K> 

|Ui 

X.W«'  ^  ■ 

BaI                  ^r>k(Umii^)"!! 

»»7»8 
177.118 

1.*- 

rmatle,  a«fi]iQwn  In  the  table  just  given,  represent  a  total 

i\{  of  this  amount  £158,797  is   parable   in   8vo 
Wbiwrm%  £221.1)91    in   Brisljann,  £340,255  in 
BliMl,DOH  iQ  London.      Tho  paid-up  capital   af   bo^ik:i 
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operating  in  New  Soutli  Wales  has  very  largely  increaserl  durinj 
past  twenty  years,  viz.,from  ^£7,930,000  in  1875  to  £19,363,250  in  1 
but  these  iigui-ea  have  no  reference  to  the  capital  actually  eniploy< 
the  business  of  the  banks,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  subiseqaent 
showing  the  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  in  New  South  Walea 
are  here  inserted  only  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  comparisons  i 
will  inevitably  arise  when  the  ({uestion  of  the  liabilities  of  ban] 
being  considered : — 


Year. 

Banks. 

Paklup 

CapiUL 

Ye«. 

'   «•"»-•    '       ^^. 

1875 
1880 
1885 
1890 

No. 
10 
11 
14 
17. 

7,930,000 

9,531,212 

10,512,300 

13,929,326 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894-^1 

16 
14 
13 
13 

13,526.136 
12,3.S4,^17 
15.129,749 
19,363,250 

Local  Business  of  Banks. 
The  l)anks  are  required  by  the  Act  of  Council  4  Vicroria  Xa 
piissed  in  the  yoar  1840,  to  make  quarterly  statements  of  their  Imsii 
in  a  prescribed  form ;  but  these  statements  are  not  all  made  on 
same  lines,  and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  certain  mljustmi 
in  order  to  put  the  figures  on  a  comiMirative  basis.  The  altefati 
consist  in  the  exclusion  from  the  assets  of  the  l>a1anc<'s  due  hy  branc 
and  a.ijrncios  outside  New  South  Waloj?  tu  the  hesul  office  in  Svdn 
The  t'ollowint;  shows  the  Jiss«*ts  and  liahilitios,  and  tho  suq^lus  asseti 
th<'  banks,  ;it  intervals  from  1860  onwards  :  the  surplus  :u»sets  mir 
taktjn  as  roproscntin^  the  amount  pn)vidod  by  the  Kinks  fn»m  tlieiff 
resources.  Tlie  figures  relating  to  1895  in  this  and  sul)Re«iuent  tab 
refer  to  the  quarter  ended  3()th  September;  for  the  pri'tt-^ifn::  vei 
tlu'V  ret'T  to  th<*  last  quarter  :  — 


Surpln«  Aif^ctA 

Yiar. 

AssH>U  within 

Liabilities  uithin 

(Capital  .in.t 

I  he  Colony. 

the  Colon.\ . 

Re>«n  i-ii  um  ■!  tn 

loCAl  llU3.i:lt«^L 

- 

£ 

€ 

£ 

I8r)4» 

8,0r)3,4()3 

(i,4Sn,642 

l,r»72.S2l 

1S().5 

9,193,r>4() 

6,902,315 

2,231.22.-. 

1S70 

9,863,071 

7.198.080 

2,GfU.3!)l 

lvS75 

15,o45,.'>07 

ir>,().->ii,4H5 

4.S9.(W2 

l8Si) 

21,6r>8,317 

19,48.->,.SG2 

2,I?J,4A5 

is8r» 

37,737.Sfi9 

29,GS7,2«Mi 

s,ay»,r»73 

ISIK) 

.•)0,7r>  1,047 

37.24^,937 

13.,=502,710 

ism 

r>i,y:«.372 

37,r)89,7(>4 

14.»4.til» 

]S!)2 

r>i,oor>,47i) 

37.171,379 

14,494,100 

1S03 

48,7!M,a% 

34,102,172 

14,«91,R64 

1S94 

47,11>.'>,2I4 

31,2«3,120 

15,982,094 

1895 

4o,S04,993 

31.a53,76S 

14,751,225 

LIABILITIES   OP  BANKS. 
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ll^  tUe  ta1>le  just  given  h*^  comiiai'efi  with  th(*  previous  one,  showing 
I  paid-up  capital  of  the  variouj*  Ijauks  doing  business  in  the  Colony, 
iU  be  seen  that  the  tendency  is  for  the  banks  to  increase  tlie  pro- 
Ion  of  their  own  capital  employed  in  the  Colony.  Thus  in  1^75 
paid-up  capital  of  the  banks  was  XT, 930,000,  and  their  reserves  at 
iwme  date  were  X2,496,457,  nmkijiga  totnl  of  X10,426,457  avuikhle 
fSom  their  own  resources,  while  their  surplus  assets  amounted  to  only 
i£riS9M2 ;  ten  ycai-H  later,  when  the  capital  stoo<l  at  Xi 0,51 2,300,  and  the 
erves  at  £5,121,998,  or  together  XI  5,934,21)8,  the  surplus  usseifi  were 
irned  at  X8,050,573  ;  in  1890  the  capital  was  £13,91*9,326,  aiul  the 
prves  £7,832,047,  making  a  total  of  £21,761,373,  while  the  suiplus 
Bis  reached  the  very  considerable  proportion  of  £13,502,710  ;  and  in 
ember,  1895,  the  capital  and  reserves  of  the  thirteen  t>anks  now 
showed  a  total  of  £23,^48^791,  and  the  excesa  asseta  of  the  local 
were  £14,751,225. 
be  V>ankiiig  returns  do  not  admit  of  any  useful  deductiouH  being 
de  from  them,  os  the  classification,  both  of  aaaets  and  liabilities, 
lired  by  the  Schedule  to  the  Act  is  obfiolete;  thus,  under  the  term 
ith  not  bearing  interest,  the  bank8  are  accustomed  to  return 
Bt  accrued  aud  all  debts  due  by  them  other  than  tleposita  at 
st,  notes,  and  billi-:,  the  result  being  that  in  thi«  respect  the  returns 
I  misleading.  It  unfortunately  happens,  moreover,  that  tliere  are  no 
of  cx>rrectiiig  the  tigurea  That  the  over-statement  is  consider- 
I  will  api*ear  from  the  fact  that  the  c^^nsus  retunt^j  showetl  deposits 
bearing  interest  aa  £7,828,906,  as  compared  with  a  total  in  the 
erly  statements  of  £9,363,727. 
be  iUsseti*,  which  naturally  form  the  m<j«t  interesting  feature  of  a 
fs  returns,  show  cdin  ajid  bullion  separately,  but  95  per  cent, 
(the  «»ther  assets  are  marshalled  together  uiider  the  term  *' notesji 
hills  discounted,  ami  all  other  debts  due  to  the  bank,"  and  the  line« 
i  which  business  is  conducted  are  therefore  entirely  hidden  from  sight, 
following  statement  of  lialnlities  for  tit©  past  six  years  reftirs  to 
bnsineaB  only ; — 


Nol*??  in 
clreuhitioti. 


Bills  in 
drciUation, 


Dopotttn 


Hot 
Interest 


Be*Hni 
InteToil 


f.\     T«««'. 


OiUsiicee 
dne  to 


Total 
liabilities. 


W 
lb 
U 
1:1 
13 
IZ 


l,it74,049 
1,122,126 


1*7,W2 

ltH»£23 
75.08(1 


10.004,618 
9.lH8,87a 

9,2crr,nw 

ti,&57,d40 
1^,«2,7«1 


25.395,600 
£0.470317 
«(t,367,08S 

20,380,082 

ao,2ii$,o«f 


S5.4(1U.118 

35,5G4,li» 
3S,1«1,966 


108,572 
10tt32» 

80,590 
87,427 
71,<i57 


37;.-' 
M7, 

37,' 

Jtl, 

31,- 
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The  assets  for  tlie  same  period  wei*e  as  given  in  tbe  following  tablf:— 


L^ifftl                      1 

Xolrfl  mud 

Tendtft 

Eilb  di^-       Note* 

fia]A.IM?C» 

ColiU 

Bullii^lt 

Huivs 

Landed 

counted,     and  bilJs 

due  f  rum 

Tftti 

TeftT. 

1 

wid 

Property. 

&nd  &I1  other  of  nthcr 

other 

|M» 

TrenBttry 

d«bU  due  toj  fiuik^ 
ttic  Bftnka.  1 

fi^ik* 

J 

Notes. 

J 

No. 

£ 

£ 

£       t        £ 

€                  ^                 <-        , 

t 

liQO 

IG 

6,m9.m 

S7,«M 

1,644,179 

43.0^ 

IBBl 

Ifi 

4jl7.C6ft 

19jm 

I,fiO'2.VHO 

4S,tw 

1BK 

14 

5,217.371 

fiiS.SM 

1,«01,50<) 

44,l;i.^..^-'       --..-  ^. 

1803 

18 

&,»77,a»l 

05,SS6 

148,407 

l,«l»,n)6 

40,tl!f4,j<>4       i:ili,t>2t» 

18M 

13 

7,350,005 

100.526 

_..    U.9344,:r2i 

37,a78,i»47      2H,503      L 

X99S 

IS 

7470,606 

142,804 

-..,     |ljt22,747 

3C,aU7,294      17d,*)5B^    1-:^,..., 

-■— ^^ 

Metallic  Reserves  of  Bakks. 

The  proportion  of  metallic  reaem  ea  wliieh  banking  institutions 
ba1>itually  kf-ep  in  stock  is  not  fixed  by  any  enactment.     Cotiip 
witb  the  total  liabilitiesi,  and  with  deposits  at  call  and  not*?  cir 
the  quantity  of  coin  and  bullion  has  varied  very  considerably  f roni ; 
to  year^  as  the  f<41owin2f  Ktatenient  shows  :  but  prior  to   1H&2  tlif 
])ortion  of  gold  to  circulation  and  deposits  at  call  I'arely  reached  50  [ 
cent.,  and  the  j>roportion  to  total  liabilities  varied  between  )  3  and  1 
percent.     The  approach  of  the  crisis  of  181)3  was  foreseen,  or  all 
events  most  institutions  strengthened  their  reserves  in  anitcipalitiil 
the  strain,  while  .since  the  crisis  all  the  Imnks  have  accumulated  \_  " 
so  that  their  .stock  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  Se[itend»er  quarter  of  18 
averaged  £7,313,400 — that  is  to  say.  more  than  six   tiniei*  the 
circulation,  and  over  three-fourths  of  the  other  liabilities  at  calL 
am  l>e  no  doubt  that  the  present  gold  accunndations  of  the  banks  I 
greatly  in  excesK  of  ordinary  busineBS  rer|uircinent.s,  and  arts  nuunti' 
solely  as  a  precaution  against  a  revival  of  the  unsettled  conditions^ 
marked  the  year  1893  :-^ 


Coin. 

Bullion* 

Totiil 

Year. 

TotoCftl 
LiAblltties. 

turret}  tUrn^ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

per  cent. 

ptirccoi 

1860 

1,578,424 

90,052 

l,6()8,476 

25  7 

1865 

], 328.504 

125.554 

1,454,058 

20-0 

• 

1870 

1,2J)1,177 

86,744 

l,377,t>2l 

10*1 

1S75 

2,317.600 

1(H,&47 

2,422,547 

161 

1880 

3,4S8,5,'>4 

75,008 

,^,5«3,562 

18-3 

1885 

4,027,055 

76,2G0 

4J(33,.3]5 

13-8 

1890 

5,619,111 

S7,r>50 

5,7iH>,770 

15-3 

^  ' 

1801 

4,717,659 

79,768 

4,797.427 

12  8 

1  .■  ". 

1802 

5,217,371 

05,8m 

5.313,265 

14  4 

1803 

5,877.801 

05.386 

5,073,277 

17^5 

1804 

7,a'Ht,005 

100,525 

7.430,o:iO 

23*8 

69fXj 

1895 

7,170,50*1 

142,894 

7,313,400 

23-5 

6.^ 

«  Amotint  of  depoiita  at  c«[l  unabtaintUe. 
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Advaj*ce8  by  Bakks, 

i^T  the  hcaii  of  twlvanees  are  included  bills  and  promissory  notes 
atod,  cash  crodits,  find  miscellaneoas  debth,  Tlit*  bulk  o£  ailvances 
8€cuit*d  by  th«  nvrtrtgago  of  real  ositato  or  by  the  depnsiting  of 
[>vef  which  the  lendiivg  institution  acquires  a  lien  ;  thediscQuntin|f 
'  bills  do<!s  not  amount  to  more  than  14  per  cent  of  the  total 
edits  aii<l  overdrafts.  The  banking  returns  are  in  such  a  defective 
bat  an  account  of  the  nature  of  advances  madej  and  the  clasM  of 
advanced  against,  cAunot  Iw  given.  The  most  intei-esting 
iry  that  can  be  made  is  that  which  the  following  table  supplies  : — 


RttUn  nf 

Amount  of 

Titf. 

Advmon. 

Adv«nc«i  to 

AiJi:kricc«  \mt 

DvpodtaL 

Inhabitant 

£ 

per  cent. 

£    ».     iL 

1860 

Bjmjm 

mi> 

U  17     6 

1865 

7JCI0,361 

121*8 

17  15    0 

1870 

7,814,116 

127-9 

l.'j  18  U 

IST^'i 

12.483  J 13 

01-4 

21  17     1 

18ii(} 

17/21O/J05 

96-2 

23  12    4 

18,H5 

:iI,n44,!M>!> 

ll7i 

33  10     1 

IS(W) 

rA,omKrui9 

1213 

30    0    H 

lain 

4.>,0HS,!M4 

12(i'4 

39     8    3 

1$92 

44j:ioJ2l) 

124-1 

37    7    2 

UBZ 

,      40.024,34->4 

124 '5 

33    0    4 

law 

37,378,947 

i25'4 

30    4    2 

imh 

rJ6.030.529 

I2M 

\ 

28  12    n 

I  tiS43(ul  pTirjiose  which  the  banking  system  servea  may  be  I'eaflily 
from  the  foregoing  statement.     The  period  extending  from  1875 
1H85  was,  on  the  whole,  one  of  trade  prosperity ^f  and  thi'ough* 
lyears  the  ratio  of  advancers  to  dep4)sits  ranged  l>etween  9 1  and 
ent.      Hince  1885  New  South  Wales,  in    common  with  the 

ftnleHf  han  suffered  more  or  less  from  depres-nion,  and  the  ratio 

iftcva  to  deposits  has  stooil  considerably  higher,  viz.,  from  117  to 
♦cent. 

Dbpositb  ly  Bakks. 

I  total  amount  of  money  dejiosited  with  the  thirteen  banks  oper- 
v  South  Wales  at  the  close  of  1894   was  approximately 
and  of  this  sum  £29»792,T93  was  received  loailly^     The 
iji  liw  total  over  local  deposits  was  employed  in  the  various 
ta  which  tlie  bankn'  busineas  extended^  some  of  course  being 
1i  Wales,  but  from  the  very  nature  of  the  transactions 
not  possible  to  do  more  than  make  a  surmise  as  to 
mil  M>  ufH^l.      Dcyiling  only  with  local  deposits^  the  following 
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statement  shows  tlie  average  amount  of  money  defiositecl  at  vb 
periods  commencing  with  i860 ;  the  distinction  Ixjtween  interest-bei 
deposits  and  tliose  at  call  was  first  made  in  1875  : — 


Year. 


Deposits  boating 
I         Interest 


Deposits  not 
bearuff  InteresL 


Total  Depoaits. 


1860 
1805 
1870 


£ 
5,164,011 
5,837,096 
6,107,999 


1875 

8,775,882  I 

4,875,010  ! 

13,650,892 

1880 

11,948,883 

5.934.641  , 

17.883,031 

1885 

18.038,497  ' 

8,670,889  1 

26,7«»,386 

1890 

25,395,600 

10,064,518  ; 

35.460.11^ 

1891 

26,470,817  1 

9,188.873  1 

a>,  659,690 

1892 

26,:i')7,083  ' 

9,207,109  , 

35,564, 1«2 

1803 

23,584.119  ; 

8,557,840  1 

32,141,959 

1894 

20,380,a32  1 

9,412,761 

2?i.792,793 

1895 

20,248,042 

9,503,958 

29,752,000 

The  deposits  i*eached  their  higlicst  level  in  1891,  when  thore 
entrust* jd  to  the  Ixinks  a  total  of  £35,659,690  ;  since  the  date  i 
tionod  deposits  to  the  extent  of  nr-arly  six  millions  have  been  withdn 
the  reduction  iKjing  entirely  in  interest-bearing  deposits,  which  wrt»' 
largely  withdrawn  in  1S9.^  at  the  time  of  the  hank  crisiR,  and  di 
the  succeeding  year.  The  withdrawals  in  1894  were  prolMiV'ly  dw 
combination  of  circunistjinces.  Previous  stopjviges  of  payiiii^nt* 
made  many  timorous  depositors  withdraw  their  tixeil  deix)&ic: 
maturity,  and  place  tin*  money  in  the  savinijs  haiikK,  as  is  evidencf 
the  ffiv.t  that  the  New  South  Wales  and  P«»st  Office  Savin;;s  B 
increased  their  deposits  hy  ovov  one  million  and  a  half  during  the  J 
vvhilethr  ca])ital  called  up  by  the  banks  themselves  ahKurfK^i  a  eoa-* 
able  sum  which  would  otherwise  have  remaineil  on  <le]M»sit.  To' 
two  causes  which  tendwl  to  decreiise  the  mimey  on  (h-]»o<;ic  Mitk 
Imnks  may  l)e  added  a  third  the  withdrawal  n{  money  fnr  hodir 
That  this  last  must  be  considerable  may  be  arguwl  from  the 
that  tli(^  stock  of  gold  in  private  hands  was  incit»aseil  (lurinir  18S 
£1,00:^,^7:^,  and  in  IS'jl  by  £321.793,  whih*  the  ;;oM  needcc 
circulaiion  j)ioi)ably  <lecre.'ised  during  those  years. 

The  interest  otfenng  for  fixed  dei>osits  luis  now  fallen  tti  3 J  par 
for  sums  dej>osit<Ml  for  twelve  months  :   for  six  months' 
interest  allowed  i*;  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent.       The  practice  of  i 
intei*est  on  money  fixed  for  terms  of  less  than  six  months  1MV4| 
tinned  in  May,  1894.     The  rates  (pioteil,  which  were  fixed  i       ^ 
August,  1894,  are  much  the  lowest  that  have  beea  i 
were  first  ojwned  for  business,  and  money  eqnftl  to  \ 
freely  offered.     The  following  is  a  Btateinent  oC  tktt 
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f  QioiitbB' deposits  from   1860  onwards.     The  figures  cif  ilift  last 
ftm  do  not  iuclutU^  interest  payable  by  reconstructed  hanltJi : — 


Bonk  fnfcercston 

Rank  Interest  on 

Y«vw 

Dvp^IlM  for  tirelvr 

Y«ar. 

JDopoBita  for  twelve 

matiihs. 

UtOQtlu^ 

■ 

per  ofliit. 

per  cent 

180U 

5 

18SM) 

^ 

laoG 

6 

18UI 

^ 

^1870 

6 

1802 

t 

^p875 

5i 

1893 

^•iseo 

a 

18Ui 

1885 

5 

1895 

^ 

jer  fiortiial  eontlitionH  the  nntiual   rate  of  interest  paici  on  fixed 

Its  h       -^'  T    I  for  all  hank.^  but  the  institutions  which  hftv©  under- 

irtK'  u  are  not  in  a  position  to  vary  tho  rates  on  a  large* 

rtion  u!  tbo  <lcpasitJ4»  mo  that  they  an?  paying  tho  ordinary  market 

^l   p^r  «^wnt    ux\  depigits   received  since  reconstruction,  wliile 

:  paid  on  the  lo<-*ke*J  up  or  extended  dejwisitjs. 

t\e  poster  to  release  thmi* extended  or  lacked- 

Kits  at  any  tiuit?  uji  giving  the  n»*cessftary  notice  of  their  intention 

Hii,  and  the  depofiits  when   rem^wed  are  being  accepted  at  th«T 

rv  or  reduced  rate, 

liability  to  dojioaitors  of  the  recjonstfticted  banks  at  the  datea 
^pension  ww*  Xo8,914»5jS5  ;  but  up  to  the  middle  of  1^95, 
^3,500  of  the  deposits  had  been  liquidated,  and  X6, 113,033 
'  int'i  preferential  shai'e  capital  and  stocks^  so  that  there  are  now 
to  the  extent  of  £33,308,052  awaiting  releaf*e.  The  complete 
lent  i)f  the  deposit  accounts  of  the  thirteen  banks  o[ierating  at  thr^ 
I  uf  1895  was  as  ahown  l>elow  i — 


D«[lflSitA. 

to"" 

In 
bulk 

Awftltlti? 

AtoitUn*rv 
eanmi 

To«»l. 

K>«  S-xtlll  W>|P9 

£ 

S 

£ 

it 

iHS< 

iouio 

S,67T,O0O 

0,50«,264 

"vim 

J?, 

iTi,9io 

8,<»l,«rr 

060,rO« 

4,»7i.7«8 

^^ 

MBft.no, 

t,m.m 

3S.3ati,062 

n,0?S,577 

U0,«90,iM» 
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Some  of  tbe  reconstructed  banks  accept  their  own  deposit  reoeipi 
face  value  in  liquidation  of  debts  owing  to  them,  aiid  in  pajnm 
calls  where  debtors  are  unable  to  pay  cash.  Holders  of  negoti 
deposits,  however,  wishing  to  dispose  in  open  market  are  oUi 
to  accept  prices  from  G  to  36  per  cent,  below  the  face  value, 
will  be  seen  in  the  subjoined  table,  which  gives  the  rates  offered 
deposits  of  six  banks.  The  Bank  of  North  Queensland  and  the  C 
mercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney  gave  one  month's  notice  dor 
Sei>tember  and  October,  1895,  respectively,  of  their  intention  to  reh 
the  balance  of  the  locked-up  deposits,  and  these  institutions  will  he  i 
first  of  the  reconstructed  banks  to  liquidate  the  whole  of  the  • 
deposit  liabilities.  The  prices  here  quoted  are  those  nilini;  at  t 
middle  of  December,  1895  ; — 

B-": I  "^"^ 

£   I.  d. 

Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Ltd.)  0  16  0 

Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  (Ltd.)    '  O  16  6 

National  Bank  of  Australasia  ( Ltd. ) 0  18  S* 

Queensland  National  Bank  (Ltd.)  -  0  15  0 

London  Bank  of  Australia  (Ltd.)    ,  0  16  4 

English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  l)ank  (Ltd.)   ...  O  12  0 


The  overdraft  and  discount  rates  have  been  almost  stationary  duru 
the  last  ten  years,  notwithsUinding  that  the  interest  payable  for  ii^jd* 
placed  on  fixed  dcj>osit  lias  during  the  same  })eri<Hl  fallen  from  ."i  to* 
per  cent.  Under  ordinary  circunistance.s,  discount  ami  ovenlraft  ml 
would  liavc  moved  down  with  the  intei-est  rates  paiil  to  deposititrs:  '»• 
it  is  evident  from  a  consideration  of  the  profit  and  lass  ad-imnts  i«l  i 
various  institutions  that  the  banks  are  not  in  a  |)Osition  to  make « 
appreciable  reduction  in  the  discount  rates,  notwithstanding  tin*  eai 
terms  upon  whicli  they  th(Miiselves  can  l>orrow. 

The  rates  for  overdrafts  and  discounts  for  the  eleven  yejirs  eni 
1895  were  as  follow  : — 


1 

IMHcotint  KaWk 

Year. 

1  Ovenlraft  Katvfi. 

■""HilliTat          1 

BiU»  liter 

3  iiioiithv. 

it  months. 

,       per  cent. 

per  cent. 

IKJr  ctfUt. 

188.1 

1              9 

6  to  7 

8 

1886 

9 

6  „   8 

S  to  9 

1887 

8  to  9 

0   „   8 

7   „  9 

188S 

8   ..   9 

6   „   7 

7  ,,  8 

1889 

9 

i 

8 

1890 

9 

7 

8 

1891 

9 

7 

6 

1892 

9 

4 

8 

1893 

8.^  to  9 

t 

8 

1894 

7   ,.   9 

6^  to  7 

7to8 

189.-I 

7  „  8 

«  M   61 

7 

a 
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Hiik  exchange  vfite  on  London,  at  60  days'  sight,  averages  alx>ufc 
'  cent.,  but  is  subject  to  a  good  deal  of  fluctuation.  During  the 
It  of  tho  liank  panic  in  May,  1893,  it  was  .'H  per  cent.,  the  bjinka 
*t  diito  re«juiring  all  their  available  assets  for  other  purpuBe».  The 
I  far  the  eleven  years  ended  1895  were  : — 


Y«ir. 

Exckwiigv  rit«  on  London  ul  eo  dAyt  tight. 

Btiylntf. 

miuiK* 

^    is^m 

per  cent. 
99  to  100 

per  cent* 
1*>   to  100? 

■  1 

m  *.  100 

100    ,,   lOI 

H    )SH7 

m\  ..  100 

Jno   ,,  lOOV 

H  IHHS 

im5  „  lOOg 

lIKli  „   1003 

H   1S.S9 

U9J  ,,  100 

1004  „   lOOi 

H  isiK) 

m^  „  iO(» 

KKja  ,,  Mil; 

^1    IS!M 

99ii„  100 

lOOi  .,   100, 

■    isiL' 

m.>  99J 

looi  ,,  lood 

■    IsiV'l 

97    ..     99^ 

urn .,  loof 

^     IHIU 

m..  m 

looi  „  njof 

1895 

99^  ,p    89} 

lOOg  „  IWif 

Bakks*  ExcflASOE  Settlement* 

Banks'  Exchange  Settlement  Office,  which  wa«  eHiabltshed  in 

-cm  tho   18tli  January,    1894,  is  not  a  clearing  house  in  the 

1  lenn,  as  the  exclianges  are  still  effected  daily  at  the  lianks  by 

\  of  eai!h  institution  ;  but  the  i-x^suU*!  of  the  daily  operations  are 

to  the  Secretary  of   the    Banks'   Exchange   Settlement,   who 

Ai»hes  the  daily  credit  of  each  bank  with  the  pooL      The  **PrK>I"  is 

^n  the  liands  of  tlirec  trustees,  and  consists  of  £700,000  in  gold, 

I  deposited  in  locked  boxes  in  the  vaults  of  three  of  the  bankn, 

at  be  circulated  or  disturbed.    The  contributions  to  the  **Poor* 

Lirding  to  the  volume  of  the  operations  of  each  bank.     The 

notifies  each  bank  daily  of  the  amount  of  its  credit  with  tlie 

bl,**  and  no  l>ank  i>*  ptTmitted  to  allow  its  balance  to  continue  Ik*Iow 

^r  cent,  of  the  tixed  contribution.     Tu  the  event  of  its  credit  reaching 

utigxn^  the  bank  is  rcxjuired  to  make  up  its  deficiency  with  gold  ;  this 

1 ,  is  not  made  to  the  pool,  but  to  such  other  banks  as  may 

their  credit  with  the  pool  a  larger  sum  than  is  reijuired 

cut      This  :»"  '*>  the  .£700,000  «'«»mpnsing  , 

&in  Intact.  are  forwanhxl  <hVcct  t-o  the  ^ 

ecnuitfy  branchetii,  and  evenluuiiy  iktQ  included  in  the  Ijahoices 
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due  in  Sydney  between  the  various  banks.    The  volume  of  tlie  eiehi 

monthly  during  1895  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Period. 


Amount  of  'I 
Exchanges.  |! 


S. 

, 

Four  weeks  ending  28  Jan. ,  1895    . . 
25  Feb,     „     .. 

Four  weeks  ending  9  8ept. 

IfiK...     7.n 
iWff 

•ioMflur..     „     .. 

7.340.4^)6 

4  Nov., 

,.  ..     «.« 

22  April 

7,.H-l>8,4fla 

2  Dec., 

,.    ..     lOJI 

20  May,      „     .. 

i.tHbjm 

„                80  Dec., 

„   ..      %Mk 

17  June.    „     .. 

r.i3&,^ 

■—      — 

15  July,     „     .. 

fl,2io,aafi 

Total    

£  lO&W 

12Au|r.,    „      .. 

i,w^,m& 

Note  Circulation  of  Banks. 

The  issue  of  paper  money  is  not  at  present  limited  by  an  enadnM 
the  law  regulating  note  issue  liaving  lapsed  on  the  9th  Octoljer.  1^ 
"Under  the  Stamp  Duti(*s'  Act  of  1880  a  note  tax  of  2  per  c«U 
imposed  on  the  average  circulation  of  each  bank  within  the  Cda 
this  tax  on  the  prestmt  is.sue  yields  a  return  of  between  £30,000 1 
.£40,000  per  annum.  The  note  circulation  of  banking  companieB  1 
been  steadily  declining,  not  only  as  compared  with  the  population,  1 
in  jurtual  volume.  Tn  1885  there  was  an  average  of  .£1,79M 
representing  iibout  £1  18s.  8d.  per  inhabitant;  while  in  \^^'^  tli»*!( 
had  f.'illen  to  XI,  12*2, 12'),  and  the  avemge  per  inhabitant  to  17s.  1 
In  1860  the  note  circulation  was  as  much  as  £2  17s.  5d.  |>er  hpad.: 
in  1882,  £2  Is.  lOd.  The  f»)llowing  is  a  statement  of  the  avera^f  t 
issue  and  bills  in  circulation  at  intervals  since  1860  : — 


Year. 

Xotcf  in 
Ciri'ulatinn. 

Bills  in 
Circulation. 

TotaL 

Avt:r?^re  |«r 
InhaMtaot. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I860 

949,849 

62,505 

1,012,354 

2-05 

1865 

729,076 

67,875 

796.951 

1-99 

1870 

695,366 

.10,515 

745.881 

1-52 

1875 

1,114,411 

37,008 

1,151,419 

1-97 

1880 

1,260.772 

51,698 

1,312,470 

1-80 

1885 

1,793,686 

59,327 

1.853,013 

21W 

1H<N) 

1,5,57,805 

127.442 

1.685,247 

1« 

1891 

1,674,049 

146.202 

1.820,251 

1«          I^C 

1892 

1,439,872 

104.223 

1,544,096 

iS^ 

1893 

1,804,531 

75,086 

1.879,617 

1894 

1,235,989 

146,911 

1,382,900 

-  t^ 

1895 

1,122,125 

107,966 

1.280,111 

■* 
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Kw  does  nt%i  jvcjuire  any  Rj^ecUl  n?ser\T  to  \>e  tnumtainRl  njrniiisst 
ies,  but,  tts  alrtwly  pointoiJ  out,  the  noti*  iKsut?  ii^  nmny  times 
by  the  r4»si*rves  ;  thus  in  HepteinSer,  IS95^  thi>  note  issue  stor*d 
ll>/l2o,  while  thr  gold  in  hanri  wria  X7,:il 3,400. 
iwest  Villus  Cor  which  noteii  are  issuf^l  is  one  |»ounil,  and  the 
the  iiisne  is  of  thi^  denomination.  During  the  oy>i?n*tion  of 
:  Notes*  Act  of  1893,  under  which  the  i&feues  of  certain  banks 
!n  nnT»iber)  wen*  fi  tirst  charge  on  their  iiHsets,  and  wt»re  l^gal 
t  it  the  Colony  at  all  places  except  the  lieiul  offices  of 

i  Hi:,   there   wiiB  a   sjmcial   tax   of  lU   per   cent,    on   thu 

lonthly  issue.      This  tax  was  in  Hu\»stitntion  of  thr  stamp  duty 
,  ftud  ceased  with  the  lftps(*  of  the  Act  in  October^  1895* 


WORKIKO    ExPE:(SE6   A>0   PuoFffS* 


ed  balance- sheets  of  banks  as  a  rule  give  veiy  n)ea;;'re 
fbn  of  the  results  of  their  workitig,  ainl  with  one  exception 
pcts^ible  t/j  ascertain  tlie  amount  of  the  gmsB  pit»tits.  In 
^r  of  umimgenierit  expeasaa  equal  reticence  iii  observed*  not 
whose  head  office  ir  iu  the  Colony  giving  this  ijiforniation  to 
4oldet«.  The  net  protit«  are  therefon?  the  only  data  on  which 
»tt%"e  «tatrment  can  be  basMnl,  and  tlie  ratio  of  such  to  paid-ttp 
hd  rcjw^rves,  and  to  the  banks*  trading  and  total  aRset^^  will  hi* 
the  subjoined  Rt»itenient  :■ — 


IUtik&. 


N«e  Pronu 

■onlhs, 


RaUo  of  2Set  Ptofita  lo-- 


Idiiullea). 
1).. 


t*«l>  ... 


1  Atfttmimn  b&tik  UaiiuLtii  j^ 


I  1 

ntr  (MJfflt. 

Mraiiit 

•11'  • 

-.'^ 

Of? 

JV- 

-23      1 

O'm 

i'£\ 

0*52 

»Vfcftv2 

7  21 

«ii 

fti,gr^> 

1S6 

0*40 

i.M  V>'.! 

till 

rt4» 

11-71 

ti-m 

8*47 

«*8« 

'V^ 

OW 

i'H      i 

O-.-iO 

1   ;  1 1  , 

l-*4      ' 

0^ 

•iy»iM 

.« 

0-17 

0» 

U'Itt 

e« 

0  4^ 

r)'47 
0  83 

%n 

0-4P 
to  It; 


•  T»ti  tfsofit  t 


r,tiiu»iii  U   tttidowbte^lly  lar^'c.      lUis  lai  juirtly  Uuv  to 
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the  wide  and  sparsely  ]:>opulated  area  over  which  operations  ar» 
on,  and  partly  to  the  class  of  business  in  which  banks  are  engaged 
following  is  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  management  of  the  seTenl 

enumerated  : — 


Bank. 


ExpensM  of  SCMMscmcBl  lor  I 
montlia^  18M^ 


TOUI. 


Bank  of  New  South  Wales    

Commercial  Bankin{f  Company  of  Sydney  (Umitod) 

AuHtralUn  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Umltcd)    

City  Bank  of  Sj-dney  

ComuieiX'ia]  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Limited)  

(Queensland  National  Bank  (Limited)   

Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Limited; 

Bonk  of  New  Zealand 

Bank  of  Australasia    

Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)   

I^ndon  liank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

KnifliHh,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited)   . 


purees 


Not  avaOabk. 


101.060 

0« 

116,711 

I* 

80.»M 

tn* 

11,888 

ta 

Not  a^-aUablc 

220,174 

x-ti 

S41,(M1 

t          ^* 

b3.f>35 

'          nc 

•81,881) 

i-^fl 

*  Ten  montlii. 

It  will  1m^  observed  that  theexpens€»s  of  working  the  four  Ijicall 
and  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  are  not  shown  in  the  stattineo 
/i(ivon.  These  banks  do  not  disclose  even  to  their  sharehokler 
details  of  their  business,  so  that  the  reference  to  the  cost  of  hii 
business  is  seriously  incomplete ;  but  taking  such  liauks  u 
enuniemteil  as  a  guide  to  the  whole  of  the  institutions,  the 
expanses  of  management  of  the  thirteen  Irauiks  which  liave  ofic 
the  Colony  may  be  set  d<»wn  for  the  year  1894-5  at  jC1,585,O00L 

The  following  statement  may  1>e  taken  as  approximatelj  ooRtA 

Total  trading  a88ct« £i4HjMM 

(*apital  and  reserves    

Gro88  earnings,  less  reserve  for  Iwui  and  doubtful  debtee  and 

rebate  on  bills  current ^' 

Gross  expenditure,  including  interest 

Net  earnings • .•.••••••m*»m 
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with  tlie  Uitfil  assets,  the  net  eaj'uings  iiepri3seiit  0*61  pc^r 
compared  with  thrt  Imnkn'  own  rescmrces,  t.«.,  cupitiU  and 
profit*,  3*7  per  cent^  The  gvom  expenditure  set  down  alK>ve 
lividf^d  into  expenseii  o£  management,  £l,r>85»000,  and  int-erejst, 
00 ;  these  together  amount  to  86'6  per  cent*  of  tlie  gross 
the  uiana-^^imient  expenses  being  27*6  per  cent.,  and  the 
J9  0  per  cent.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  for  evei-y  XI  of 
ingji  £i  ICs.  are  spetit  in  management  expenses,  and  £3  ISs*  in 
The  cost  of  working  liankin^^  institniionw  in  Australia  in 
klly  very  large  ;  but  this  elfiss  of  business  i«  everywhere  expen- 
an  analysis  of  the  bahmce-shrets  of  some  twenty  British  baidtB 
At  the  expenses  of  management  amount  to  nearly  16s,  for  every 
t  earnings. 

Wir  1894  was  in  everyway  an  unfortunate  one  for  Aubtralasian 
[id  tlie  tigures  just  given  must  not  be  taken  as  the  normal 
ce.      For  the  year  1892,  the  following  results  were  obtained  : — 

tnwiing  osieti „»  * £155,582,833 

kland  reserves    ..«,*..„**...*  .,.„„*,,*,*.„ 19«084,14a 

I  e»niiog8,  U'88  re»t'rt*e  for  bad  iiwd  doaHful  debti 7.638,400 

I  expenditure*  inchifling  interest..,    ..     ,.,..,.,. ,,         6,0<i8»60O 

MymingB.  1,50*9,803 

let  earniu^M  etjual  101  p«;r  cent.  uC  tot^il  ti^eUi,  and  8'23  per 
C'apiial  and  reserves. 

rnt  return  shows  the  re^iults  of  the  working  of  fcjrty-one  EiigliKh 
Sirotch  banks  (luring  the  year  1894,  and  for  tlie  sake  of  com* 
the  results  of  the  banks  doing  business  in  New  South  Walea 
"  in  the  same  form  : — 


1^ 


Head. 


Forty 'On* 
Englkh  Banks. 


Six  Sooich 
fionbt. 


Thirteen 

?r«w  South 

Wokt  Batika. 


and  reserves  ....«...». 
in  3%  on  capital, 
mt^ge  on  deposits  . 


£     i    £ 

50.418,479  i  13,201,669 

4,064.084    934,816 

2,551.532  i   538.766 


309,729,077 
0-82 


81,144,917 
066 


£ 

23,648,791 
873,111 
163,647 

29,752,000 
0*55 


f  s  and  the  alloim*- nt  of  »uch  under  the  accepted  heads 

It  will  be  notic*,*d  that  in  a  few  instances  only  have 

\t  luuili  b<^n  stnsngthened  ;  it  idiotdd  be  stated,  however^  tlmt 
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two  institutions  have  increased  the  reserve  funds  by  premiums  f 
new  aliares.     The  particulars  are  as  follow  : — 


Date  of 
Balance  Sheet. 

Net  ProAU  fbr  half  .yaw,  inehMllv  te 
brongiife  torwmnL 

Bank. 

TviSSS?- 

tmrm^t    tx\    t^mmt^l 

Bate  peri 

cant,  per  i  Amonnt. 

Waaarve    Ftarvard. 
nind.    . 

Bunk  of  New  South  Wales 

C^uiiniertial      r.ankini:     Co.     of 

Sydney  (Ltil.). 
Aiwtroliiin  JolntSUKJk  Banlt(Ltd.) 

City  Bank  of  Sydney 

Coniinervial  Bank    of   Austmlia 

National  Bankof  AuHtrala5ia(Lt<L) 
^^leeiiHland  National  BankCLuL). 
Ikxnk  of  North  (Queensland (Ltd. )l 
liank  of  New  Zealand 

SO  Sept..  1895  ^       ^ 
30  June,  IblVi'         b 

30  June,  1S»5:          4 
:»  Jane,  18l»5,         5 
30June.l8O5{P;5j°|{; 

31Mar.,  1«>5{{;J:;^-,V 
30  June,  18U5           3 

30  June.  18051       NU. 

31  Mar..  lM).'i       NU. 

84.496 
100 

37,084 

53.675 
10.000 
^  NIL 

11,278 

NIL 

NiL 

NU.        t&m  ' 
nil'        H.m  1 

1,600         i.lM 

NiL      !       H.C61 
NiL           28,440 

}    7,850  1       3.440 
Nil.      1     Mfl» 
7,000  1       2.70  1 
KU.      

Bank  of  Australasia 

15  Oct..    1804           U             4S.O0O 

NiL             0.611 

I'nion  Bank  of  .\u»tralia  (Ltd.) . . 

Ijmdon  liank  of  Australia  (Ltd.).. 

En{rli.<4h.  Sooltihh  and  Australian 
Bank  (Ltd.) 

2SFeb.,   1«»5 
31  l>cc.,    Ib94 
•M  June.  1804 

I 

5 

lOnLnH! 

NU. 

37.500 
NiL 

NiL      1     14.IM 

\  NU.      1       T.8to 

NiL           10,1M 

Most  o£  tlie  Ijankii  have  contrived  t^)  re<luce  their  workinji;:  exp 
(luring  th«'  yviir  189-1.  This  has  been  acconiplishetl  mainly  by  d 
uriprotitabli*  branches,  of  whioli  209  have  ))een  closed  durin<;  iwo; 
out  of  a  total  of  1,392  branches.  There  aix*  seven  institutions  for' 
the  expenses  of  maiiagonient  for  1892  and  1S94  can  l>e  stateii : 
J>anks  show-  a  nnluction  in  expenditure  to  the  extent  of  13  per  cen 

The  number  of  1  winks  and  branches  open  tlin»ugliout  New  5 
Wales  in  iJ^OT)  was  150,  or  r)4  less  than  in  1892  ;  this  gives  a  pr 
tion  of  one  l>auk  or  l)ranch  to  every  2,800  persons.  In  F.ngUnd 
proj)ortion  is  one  l)ank  to  10,000  jx'i-sons,  and  in  Scotland  one  loi 
1,000. 

Dividends  of  Banks. 


No  fi'ature  of  banking  busine.ss  wiis,  until  a  few 
spicuous  as  the  large  dividends.     The  vast  changes  bion^U 
the  bank  crisis  of  189:J  materially  interfered  with  the 
))anks,  and  of  the  thirteen  operating  in  the  Colonj 
to  declare  a  dividend  on  their  onliuary  share  <»)pitil 
1894-i5.     A  comparison  between  1892-3 — UkU  i 
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ir  year  1894-^  in  afforded  by  tlie  ficiUowing  table,  which 
iy  to  dividemls  paid  on  ordiimry  share  capital  :■ — 


^^^^_                         Buikk 

Dividand  per  cent. 

ises^        ia»4^ 

^^^^  V —  t,..,**.  w»»— 

16 
10 

6 
5 

8 

d 

^^^H^.1                    l^arik  (Limited) 

Kit 

^■^f  AiuHmlwlA    ,,.. 

S 

M0                                    n.ated) 

Hi                                        i.Aa  Dank  (Limited) 

iriL 

Hfl. 

f  already  poiDted  out,  the  coziditioii  of  legislation  in  I'cgard  to 

ag  18  very  unsfttisfjictory,  and  such   legislation  as  exi»U  b  not 

\zi  tlifoughout  Australasia,     In   October,  1895,   the   Pmniier  of 

JSouth  Wales,  the  Hon.  G.  H.  Reid,  in\-it4?d  the  Governments  of 

litir  Culuiiie*  to  join  with  him  in  drawing  up  a  meiisure  to  mako 

iffirm  thi*  laws  of  the  Colonies,  and  imposing  such  conditions  rm  the 

iriness  -  t   '       '  njg  as  will  win  back  the  conHdence  of  the  public  to 

ind  ir:  ,  which  was  undoubtedly  .seriously  diRturboci  (iuring 

ui  i  •^I'J,     The  Governments  of  the  various  Colon i«.>3  pxpresaed 

liat  the  drafting  of  the  proposed  Bill  should  be  left  in  Mr, 

aJa,  Hud  it  is  h^ped  the  result  will  bt.»  that  batiking  will  be 

*i  as  to  safugunrd   the  public,  and  still  leave  the  banks  all 

freedom. 


ons  classed 
rked  in  o^ 
y  admii 

ft  ted  by 


SAvufGs  Banks. 

^s  banks  may  be  ili\idpd  mto  two 
.1  with  the  Post  <  nrHe,  anil.  coDse- 
■V  the  State  ;  and  tlio^^r-  uuiier  truwteea, 
mment.     The  dorlnni]  Ml>jectH  of  the*ie 
rage  thrift  in  the  workini'  tiid  to  provide  a 

r  tr  the  funds  of  eharitable  n  ns,  friendly  socie- 

^Xind  iMich  Uke.  The  8a\ings  banks  have,  however,  become  bo  popular 
t  all  rU^«-^-  nf  tho  rnmtnunity  are  rcprejsen ted  among  their  depositors. 
rtx*   P'  L-mment  Sa^iiiga    Bank   wa^  ej^tabliy^hed   in 

k  of  New  South  Wales  as  far  back  sfi  1832. 
former  ingtitution  was  reduced  on  the  Ist 
Ki,  nt,    jjer  annum,  except  on  moneys 

irs   for   the   full    period   of  tweke 
Siicli  i  per  «iut.  u  ailuvied.     At  the  close  of  the  year  1894 
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the  funds  of  the  bank  amounted  to  £3,642,986,  of  which  £\&^ 
represented  deposits,  and  £9,0G1   profits  accrued.      The  inw 
made  by  the  Treasury  on  behalf  of  the  bank  were  as  follow : — 

£ 

Debentures    93,200 

New  South  Wales  Funded  Stock 1,OOO.OOJ 

New  South  Wales  Four  per  Cents.  296,467 

Treasury  Bills  979,000 

Held  by  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Banks  I,274i319 


Total  £3,642,981 


The  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  is  administered  by  a  i 
trustee  and  nine  ordinary  trustees.  Unlike  the  Post  Office  Siti 
Bank,  the  funds  of  this  institution  are  applied  to  investmentsof  t  gm 
nature,  such  as  mortgages.  Government  and  municipal  secariltti»i 
deposits  with  banks  of  issue  and  the  Treasury.  The  amount  inm 
under  eacli  head,  including  interest  accrued,  at  the  close  of  1894, ' 
the  average  rate  of  interest  obtained,  were  as  follow : — 


How  Invested. 


Amount. 


Avemtr 
'Rate  of  loititf 
I       vfaaiyed. 


Mortgages \    1,183,502 


Government  and  Municipal  Securities 

Treasury  Bills 

Fixed  Deposits : — 

Banks  of  Issue., 

Treasury 


75,617 
759,169 

899,108 

787.409 

Uninvested  '       116,790 


Total I    3.821,685 


percent 
5-81 
5^ 
4*25 

4-73 
4-14 


4-91 


The  reserve  fund  and  depreciation  account  on  the  Slst  I>e«in' 
1894,  amounte<l  to  i>238,268.     According  t<»  the  published  sUtetf 
of  this  institution,  it  could  pay  £1  Is.  3  jd.  for  every  £1  liability, 
classification  of  the  dtjposits  on  the  1st  January,  1895,  was  as  follow 


aaHsiflcation. 

Depositom 

Deporil^ 

Av«ngt 
per  DrpoAor. 

£20  and  under    

No. 
36.688 
9.624 
7,448 
8,122 
5,332 
298 

£ 
164,360 
311.597 
522,662 
1,120,903 
1,133.921 
329,02 

£  a.  ^ 
4    f  7 

Over  £20  and  under  £50  ... 
£50  and  under  £100  

»   7  • 

70  •  r 

£100        „        £200  

IM  %  A'A 

£200        „        £300  

tltlS  A| 

£300  and  upwards 

l,i«HJH 

Total 

67,512 

%«^m 

SAVINGS  BANKS. 
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iH  ullowed  in  the  New  South  Wiiles  Ha^i'iigs  Bnnk  nt  the 
i  fKtr  cRUt,  prr  annum  on  neeounts  closefl  during  tiny  voav.  On 
fttA  current  at  the^  close  of  11  year  a  higher  rate  is  allowed  :  this 
[i*  not  fixed,  but  it  is  usually  5  per  c<jnt.  Both  in  the  Post  Office 
Mik  ami  in  the  New  South  Wales  Savings  Bank  suinw  of  1h. 
^limUiplo  of  that  amoinit  may  b*^  deposited ;  but  with  thtt 
Soil  of  tht*  fundH  uf  cjiaritable  InstitutionH  and  friimdly  societipi^, 
||is  exceotlitig  £200  do  not  bear  interest  on  8ud»  excels.  The  bulk 
\  deposits  oviT  X200  probably  belong  to  inntitutioiis  of  the  eliisaeH 
(>ned, 

ing  the  year  1894  then*  was  an  increa^ie  of  10,580  in  the  num1>er 

hitorh  in  the  sa\ingH  banks,  and  of  -€G8 1/242  in  tlve  amount  of 

its.     Thi3  increase  was  partly  due  tii  the  extension  of  the  PoKt 

^ayiftem^  under  which  there  was  an  addition  of  8,725  dejHjmtorh 

400,G3G  in  deiKwits,  and  ^mrtly  to  the  withdrawal  of  UH>n**y  from 

linary  banks  of  issue.     It  may  Ix?  point^xl  out  that  one  of  the 

of  the  banking  crisis  was  to  force  many  depositors,  who  were 

lite   enough    to    withdraw    their   money    before    the   suspending 

ktions  closed  th**ir  dfiors,  to  seek  others  wherein  to  place    tlieir 

and  the  Post  Ortice  Savings  Bank  considerably  Ijcnefited  by 

jjges  made. 

I  comparing  the  annual  figures  giving  tlio  amount  deposite<l   jier 

|tant^  the  increase  will  be  found  Ui  !>♦:»  proportionately  greater  than 

'  the  pupulati'>n.     The  numl.»er  of  di'positors  at  the  ehjse  of  the 

lirce  years  and  the  amount  to  their  credit  were  tis  follow  : — 


u«_ 

ia»2. 

im 

ISfH. 

r 

Depo«lt(mi|    iVposita. 

Depoaltom 

tHfmktM. 

CNspotStort{    IkfiXMiCib 

1  BrtTik  of 
8outb  Wales 

Total  ,.„.. 

No.      1           £ 
6(1,058     3,3Al,99r» 
101,068  1  2,354.08« 

No.   : 

(i5,*l57 
114,070 

£ 
.M,302,469 
3,253,28a 

No.     1         £ 
07,512  1  3,583,075 
122,7I»5  1  3.a33,0fifl 

167.726  1  5J06,081 

179,727 

6.535,758 

190,307  j  7.217,000 

hboistered  companies, 

ling,  Investment,  and  Trading  Comi^inies  established 
'   making  jirofit  and  doing  general  business,  may  be 
iL-r  the  Companies  Act  of  1874  ;  Benefit  Building,  Invest- 
tir.fivr     •in.l   Industrial  Soeieties,  worked  for  the  mutual 
subscribing  members  only,  may  be  registered 
A'  lu's  Act  of  1873 :  and  Mining  Compani»*s  ia 
no  Uafulity  fall  omler  the  Nodi  ability  Mining 
LC7  I'l    \^^\* 


B          7^^                                     rJUVATE  FlKJUifCE*                      ^^| 

^^V          The  provisions  of  the  Compani«is' Act  an?  nn    frniuo.T    tTt^t^H 

^V           3ip]>1i«  aMc.  t'O  nearly  all   classes  of   ^nanctol   ii                               ^H 
H            which  »i^  now  carriei}  on  utiHei^  speciftl  Acti;.                             *!^^^l 
H           of  the  Kegistrar  of  Joint  Stock  Cninpom^,  tin                        ^^^^^1 
H            602  coiii|:iaiiies  V ',           iri«trfttioii  stixxJ  gnrrl                            ^^^1 
H            it  is  Ix^lieved  1 1                     tiuiober  are  inelui'   i                         ^^^1 
H           have  Ideally  paKsed  uut  at  exi«lesioe  without  tlie  Eoniyt,!  aoJI^PJ 
H            required  by  the  A'*t  b^ng  takw!.                                                           ^^ 
H                   Ri^giHtcrtMl  0<'                                     ir-edtofir                           ^Arcllfll^H 
^m             a  pcrinrlirTxl  bnl                                      ngtoapr                              ,   nidJ^^H 
H             T(*                          !  ati  juirn                   it^nt  &)io\\                                   i^^^H 
H             tr>                         thf*  capit                           licsi^                                  i^^^H 
H            subBcqucnt  to  the  ynar  1f<7i#,  reviving  i                                 ^'^^^1 

H                Oolony,  ar<^  rftMiin^il   tn  fnt niJi  rtiuirtotlv  .                                            _l^^^^| 

■           and  liabilit                                                                                   ^^^^1 

^H                             pft£ll6S.             Ol      tin'     Vtv_,_     1    1  'tll|r,»lijr-,T,     liJ        •  i|ii;-l  niJMFl       iH.       LOT"         4.il|->I'     Ll^A^^^I 

H            22  were  returniHl  as  recdviug  money  on  dfipoati  ;  tbn  rt^nm'wjmf  ^ 
H            paule^,  with  an  exertion  ht-re  and  then*,  oomluci  thntr  bquuio*  « 

H             Rubscribed  capital  abtie. 

H                The  i-t^gisitratians  under  the  Companifis'  Act  for  the  ^9e  ymnm 

K            1894  werf^:—                                                                                              ^ 

^^H                                         HagtatntMiii. 

IVM^ 

i-i.     m 

^^^^^■^^^       V/.VI'                                               >->^rtti#ArMl 

^^^^^B  <*                                          t«d  by  Act  tA  I'uriiuuant,! 
^^^^^H                                             :^4  of  Uie  Act,  for  imqMw* 

^^^^^^^B  t 

^^^^■1                                     ,  ct&,  that   c«ftt^  Odoi- 

^^^^V 

^^f           In  the  number  of  compfuuna  Rhovnri  n«  wtmud  nu  durin|;^^H 

^^^       IMiU  are  includ«!d  several  d^-C                                                      ««^^^| 
H            and  in  the  number  nhown                                                              i^^^| 
H            two  yii'ars  an!  included  luatiy  \\Uicli  <  •                                        c^^^H 
^^^       without  uotifyinL:  tbo  RrtfiHtrnr  rif  tf                                            '^^^| 
^^K     all  necessary  uT                                                               firv  unml^^H 
^^V     an  uouisiuilly  lui                                                                                ^H 
H                 During  IHOO  mart  of  thn  • 

^1              pjUiif<  wtrf*  pi*ei»umoi1  t..  1u-  •                                                                         ^gj 
H                                 Irrn  weTv                                                                                ^H 

■  have  i                                                                                        ^^^1 

■  plaoed                                                                                         ^H 

H             he  aVzuUble  uiiun  rviiuu'cd.     lUu  tjualul                                   ^^^^H 
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instancT!*!  minicnted.     The  shrinkage  of  land  valiitfa,  Rud 

tion  of  iTMil  e8Ut4^  geiiei*ally^  put  an  end   to  all  unsound 

working   on   specu] alive*  line^  m  well  as   to   some   other 

\iv»  tluit  were  conducted  on  reiaBouiiUle  prindples.     In  Augunt, 

I,  ihmc  of  thn8«  institutions  suddenly  mi8|x»ndfd  payment,  and  they 

follnwe<l   within   a  short   time  hy  oUier^i,   several  of  which  were 

lid    in    Jiijuidation  ;    while   »v  considerable   number  of    tl>'  4 

itntinnM  iU'<*  now  cmrrying  on  thfir  huainosH  under  thn   \n^  i 

riira  Arm  r    Act    of    1891,    which   Wii» 

nfi  fifi**  ii  4  which,  through  no  fault  of 

^1  on  iMt  Ji4uuar]^%  189*5, 

Ist  Januurj',  \iSm, 

1 1  ,  iisaetw,  and  paid-up  capiial  of  the  tw^'nty-two  deposit 

ne  quarter  ended  Juno,  189 '>,  were  as  follow  : — 


1 

A-. 

FiEid'Qfl 

Totfcl, 

Uficltfd 
FrofMtty. 

AMitaw 

To^ 

1 

mm 

1,3U4,6W 

£ 

4.WC«4» 

£ 

\m 

fi 

i,tei,jiio   i,iiis»,5i8 

V^iiiua 

8,an>.ii4   4,tKi4,ft4e!i 

o.M4,(sia 

»,«7.4ftO 

be  diflicultiea  into  which  the  deposit  eompametf  fell  may  for  the 
art  be  attributed  to  their  practice  of  borrowing  inooey  for  short 
and    lockinic   it   up    for   long   tenn«*     Besides   thiH,   however, 
ar>-ciil1m)    I      '  Hocietiee   induige^l    in    speculative    land    pur- 

,  and  Jin VI :  I  the  land  at  enhanced  prices^  with  payments 

pcti  iod.s,  proceeded  to  divide  the  presumed  prniits  among 
•lera,  with  a  result,  that  might  easily  \\i\v^  bpon  foir-^^^^rn, 
-  tho  purchasers,  after  jmying  a  few  v  A 

In-  a)lotiiici«t8  on  the  hands  of   thr  m 

III  I     f  lierefore  pui^ly  visionary,  and  whutje  dividends 

kUy  acvi.r  lh       f    ^ut,  in  many  instAnt**^^,  w^^it-  mondy  taken 
ilie  «Jef)o&its. 


ItKKBFXT   BUIUIINO   AJfD  IkVBSTMKWT  SOCIKTISB. 

to  the  provisious  of  the  Friendly  Sooietieii  Act  of  l^*^^ 

^  ;    —  '        :  V  fonu  thHmseives  intoa  Ben^rt"  *•   -'^    -    •  » 
e  jmqjohe  of  rm»ing  money  by 
tilvir*  IQ  "^rLcL  Atul  purchase  dwellings,  etc.,  wiiicii  tiiuHi   ue 
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sccur(^d  to  the  society  by  mortgage  until  the  amount  of  the  khan 
been  fully  paid.  These  institutions,  as  pi-evioualy  nientionef 
established  solely  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  snbifl 
mombei's,  and  their  operations  are,  as  a  rale,  confined  to  the  ml 
tions.  There  were,  however,  10  institutions  in  1895  receiving  i 
on  dei>osit  from  the  general  public,  the  aggregate  amount  of  whic 
£554,730.  At  the  close  of  1895  the  Benefit  Building  and  Inven 
Societies  which  had  been  registered  under  the  Friendly  Societie 
numbered  127,  of  which  only  34  were  in  operation  at  that  date.  C 
other  institutions,  some  had  ceased  to  exist  through  being  Tennin 
Societies  ;  others  had  become  LiDiited  Companies  under  the  Coid|i 
Act,  and  consequently  ceased  to  operate  under  the  Friendly  Societies 
and  a  large  number  had  become  defunct. 

Returns  have  l>een  received  from  26  of  the  34  institutions  opera 
the  societies  which  did  not  supply  returns  were  institutions  which 
been  recently  established.  The  liabilities  and  assets,  etc.,  of  those 
which  returns  were  received  were  as  follow  for  the  year  1894-5 :— 


Societies. 

1 

1 

Liabilitica  (exclurivc  of      •                      ^.^.^                         Ffei 
Liabilities  to  Shareholdcra).   |                     A«eta.                       j^ 

Deposits. 

other 
Liabilities. 

1                  1                                      Os 
Total.  ,Ad%^oet.|  ^JJJJjJJ        TotaL       /J 

Starr- Bowkett 

Buildiiij; 

Building  and  Invest- 
ment. 

Land,  Buildinf;,  and 
InveHtnient. 

5 
4 

10 

7 

£ 
nil. 

12,014 

314,&47 

228,169 

£               £'£'£'£ 
2,946    1       2,<>46         52,420  '       1.7S2          :a.M  '■    C 

27,007    1     80,111          5ft.S»50  "       ?,,47T^          CK^ai"       S 

0,105       323,652  ,     78r..l,iO        73.2.V.        WMII     "- 

18.676    i   241,84;.  '     SOl.SaS  '    102,2Sl        41»,7:*i     » 

Total  

26 

5M,730 

52,824 

007,554     1,288,044  "   1S0,7?W  '  1.4fia.::t7     •« 

Co-operative  Trading  and  Industrial  SoriETiEJ*. 

Particulars  of  tlioso  s<K?ii?ties  are  j^iven  in  the  chapt»*r  of  this  vol 
dealing  with  Employment  and  PixKluction. 


No-Li ability  MiNixii  Companies, 

Under  the  No-Liability  Minin<r  Companies*  Act  of  1881,riMlkl 
in  any  minin<r  com  pan}'  ivgistered  under  the  Act  an  nofe  KllSI 
ku(h1  for  calls  or  com  ribut ions  ;  if  calls  are  made,  ahamon- 
not  paid  within  twenty-one  days  after  the  ezputtdiB" 
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feitcdr  Coiin>anie8  fej?iht<?retl  under  thia  Act  are  also  siilijoct  to 
i  proviMioixw  of  tlie  Coiiipatiies'  Act  of  1 874.  TJie  total  itfgiHlratioas 
I  fourii'eii  yeai^  were  only  535  ;  it  would  therefore  appear  tliat, 
I  of  tlie  low  registration  fee  of  oii«  shilling,  the  proiinions  at  the 
iifit  ViTV  largely  inadi*  uso  of.  The  registrations  flurin^  t  lie  last 
[irss  were  as  follow  ; — 


1894..., 


Eogliimnon*. 
.,        73 

4a 

15 

2r. 


[Total  Deposi'I's  \s  Bavks  and  lxvEsT:iiKNT  CoMPANitv 

I  amount  of  depi^Bits  at  the  end  of  each  year  since   1885  ia  the 

if  Iftsue,  the  Havint*s  Bankn,  and  th*?  Building  and  Investment 
%nies  is  given  in  thu  subjoineil  table.  Tlie  increase  durinj^  the 
"^ht  y^i-rs  was  rapid,  not  only  absolutA*ly,  Init  alfio  as  otMnpareti 
bff  incnmsfi  in  popuhition  ;  hut  during  the  Ijist  two  yearn  the 
it  per  head  fell  bellow  the  amcaint  shown  for  1885.  Dun  a*:  the 
'  nf  ten  years  embraeod  in  the  table  the  deposits  increased  from 
')7,936  to  £38,840,333,  the  raU  per  head   lieing  £31  7s.  lOdJn 

compared  with  £34  3^  8d.  in  1885.  Prior  to  1887  no  i-etuma 
Jding  and  investment  companies  wei^e  received,  but  for  the  years 

a  «uiu  of  £1,500,000  in  ^iven  /is  representing  the  dejKislts  of 
^cumpanieo.     The  amount  under  each  head  on  31st  December  of 

ir  was  as  follows  : — 


DeptMikta. 

ttiBankj 

«flMU<!. 

la  Sftvintft 

1«  IMWifijf 
ttnd  lrivo9tiDcut 

ToUL 

Amount  Iter 

£ 

£ 

£ 

^ 

£    a.    d. 

26,709,?IS6 

3,488.550 

1,500,000 

31,607,930 

34    3    8 

28,428/r>3 

ri:»m,803 

1.500,(KX) 

:J.%4:I3,056 

34    «    » 

29.253.S(H 

ri.n7:>,803 

U940.012 

34,878.769 

34  H    3 

^,    r.,-3H 

4,037,  «75 

2.442.065 

38.397, a5l 

37     1     fl 

12 

4/280,083 

t!./jm>/272 

40.(i">t;,41*7 

38    2    G 

L^^,       '.lis 

4J30.4IS9 

3,l!m,5rv4 

43,3yOJ4l 

39    7     7 

Bn^^ium 

r,,:U'jj35 

2,5»i5,4Sl) 

43,i"iU7,314 

38    2    »T 

^MiMri 

rj,7(Hi,08i 

2,082,223     ' 

43,:ii>2,4lW 

36  ra  10 

^■n? 

6,5srijr^ 

l.rtl6,5<)7 

40.11H.284 

33    4     1 

mt 

W17,000 

J. 836,540 

38.84(5.333 

31    7  10 
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In  the  £1,836,540  depoHits  held  by  companies  in  1S94  is  nd 
£554,730  deposited  in  Benefit  Building  and  Investment  Soa 
registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act.  Similar  infdimittB 
previous  years  is  not  available. 


TRADE  MARKS, 

The  Trade  Marks  Act  of  1865  provides  for  the  registntion  of  tn 
marks  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  fraudulent  marking  of  ueidiiBi 
Dunng  the  thirty  years  the  Act  has  been  in  force,  5,350  tnuie  mifl 
or  an  avei'age  of  178  per  annum,  have  been  registered,  the  ftvefiy 
the  last  few  yeai^s  being  considerably  in  excess  of  tliat  for  the  « 
period.  More  discrimination  is  now  exercised  in  accepting  ^ 
submittetl  thiui  formerly,  and  designs  which  apjMirently  infringe  »*' 
closely  resemble  others  previously  registered  are  systematically  wj*^ 
This  greater  stringency  has  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  Art  ■ 
greater  favour.  The  registration  of  a  trade  mark  does  not  oon^' 
patent  rights,  but  acts  as  a  commercial  safeguard  and  as  an  CDOflsni 
ment  to  manufacturers  to  produce  goods  of  a  superior  quality. 

The  goods  or  manufactures  which  may  be  pit^tccted  by  trtde  >^ 
are  classified  for  the  purposes  of  efficient  registration  into  fif? ' 
divisions ;  the  fees,  however,  are  the  same  for  each  class.  The  ■ 
actions  under  the  Act  and  the  fees  received  during  each  of  tk 
years  ended  1^94  were  as  follow  : — 

Transactions.  I      IHOO.  1S»1.  Is02.  ISSS.        * 


Applications  for  trade  marks 414 

Xew  trade  marks  granted  37fl 

Trade  marks  transferred  Ci4 

,,          refused  and  withdrawn!  1 

Amount  of  fees  received  £  1,241 


425  . 

365 

394 

,170 

327 

314 

34 : 

19 

« 

21 

19 

•r 

1,2:<3  , 

1 

Ma^t 

1.071 

The  ligui-(js  given  do  not  wholly  apply  to  registration!  d 
manufacturers,  as  tnule  marks,  like  patents,  aiv  unprotedtd  : 
Colony  if  not  re^stered  locally.  The  registration  fees  Are  a 
of  income  to  tli(;  State,  as  an  application  for  registration  ooili 
<ruineas,  and  a  transfer  of  a  trado  mark  one  guinea;  no  fl 
are,  however,  mtule  for  ap}dicatioiLS  withdrawn  or  refiiaed.  A 
collecte<l  during  1894  amounted  to  £1,430,  or  £392 
receive! I  for  registrations  under  the  Companies  Act. 


THE  MONEr  OEBBB  SYSTEM, 
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MONEY  ORDERS  AND  POSTAL  NOTES. 

>  mr»ney  order  fttul  postal  note  systems  are  worked  in  conjuncliou 

js    Bank,  the  three  constituting  one  of  the 

r»  d  by  the  Postmaster-General.     Under  th** 

order  system  money  may  be  ti*ansinitt«Hl  from  any  part  of  New 

Wairs  where  aji  office  is  open  to  any  part  of  the  civilized  world, 

iprs  are  sent  either  direct  to  the  place  of  payment  or  through 

aedian»'   agencies,    all   places  ^vithin    New   South   Wales   or    the 

During  Colonies  being  dealt  with   direct,  whiJe  to  places  outetide 

filia  the  intermediary  syHtem  is  applied*     Under  the  poatail   noU? 

hi    exchanges    are   effected    between    this   Colony   and    Victoria, 

nidand^  8ouUi  Australia,  and  Tasmania  ;  but  its  original  object  was 

pbrd   moans  of  transmitting  amounts  of  j£l  and  under  to  places 

the  Colony.     As  regards  small   remittances  within   tJie   Colony^ 

Boney  order  and  postal  note  syst^^ms  cover  somewhat  the  same 

but  ft*  the  convenience  both  of  sender  and  receiver  is  in  favour 

po^tHnl    not-e,  it  is  anticipated   that  the  money  order  system  will 

ii'ely  confined  to  business  of  more  than  J^l, 

\  order  system  was  adopted   in  January,  1863.     In   that 

^tlwre  wi*re  3  orders  issued  for  every  1 QO   persons   in  the  Colony, 

t<jtid  value  of  the  orders  was  X53,862  ;  while  in   1894  the 

had  risen  to  35  per   100  inhabitants,   and   the   total   value  to 

|5«637.     The  growth  of  the  business  has  lieen  maiidy  due  to  thi* 

tion  of  tlie  sphere  of  operations,  both  locally  and  elsewliere^  and 

\  fpr  ,  reciation  of  the  system,  e8|iecially  by  the  wag t 

^of  iKiunity,     Appended  ib  a  statement  of   the 


Jmatd  in  M«w  Soulh  W&lia. 


Df&wttuo — 


jNimiber     Y^ue. 


3i»,Wi2 

..,.. I    *7.TW 


i,otr,oo8 


Dmwn  on  K«w  Sooth  W*l««. 


Intiatl  Mnd  p«id  in— 


VfctpriA    


Number     Viliicv 


8SS,24<} 


£ 

fi8,610 
9/B,7m 


1  «ikI  Curorpe  I    2i,T7(i  I 

f) '        *lf»' 


101 

TBS 
IIU 


>  Eld  £ucape| 


♦  Ai,U7    l,«ld,«37  I 


it,::i-io 

2»,<J7'J 

19.SS5 

44,190 

m 

1.4a8 

98 

m 

WT 

1,»S 

rm 

S,9QS 

fSft 

96A 

m 

IflO 

3K> 

CO 

1       n 

m 

mi 

5,7aa 

i& 

00 

tiol*!  diwirD  ^. 
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PRIVATE   FIKAKCE. 


Thci  folio  wine;  table  €0ver8  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  iiistiiigniito| 
onlers  drawn  on  New  Koutli  Walt^s  from  those  drawn  on  other  couijtn»-| 
It  will  be  seen  tliat  tbt?  anion nt  of  money  transmitted  to  countries  out- 
side New  8onth  WaJea  invariably  exceeds  tlie  money  received.  In  J 
the  months  of  August^  Scptomber,  and  Octoljer  large  numbers  of  aliemftnl 
are  at  work  in  various  parts  of  the  Colony  ;  many  of  them  arr  >«tj 
tempomry  visitors,  whose  homes  are  in  Victoria  and  other  adjoiniii|| 
Colon iesj  and  during  their  stay  in  New^  South  Wales  they  tian5n)it  il 
portion  of  their  earningii  to  their  families,  so  that  the  balance  rfl 
exchanges,  so  far  as  Victoria  is  concerned,  is  habitually  again^^t  ^fwl 
South  Walei?.  There  ivS  also  a  eonfiidemble  remittance  from  the  CoIodtJ 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  representing  aid  sent  to  relative>.  Oil 
the  other  hand,  bread-winners  belonging  to  New  South  Wales,  but  »a»j 
seeking  their  fortune  elsewhere,  make  remittances  to  their  families  Tifl  J 
hiive  remained  behind;  the  principal  remittances  of  this  kind  ufl 
received  from  Queensland,  Western  Australia,  and  the  Cape  of  Gcodi 
Hope : — 


Iwued  Iti  Kew  South  Wilev. 

Dnirn 

on  Kew  Sooth  Watea 

Yew. 

Drawn  on 

NowScrtjth 

Wales. 

Dnm-n  on 

other 
CountriML 

TotiU, 

Ititied  and 
pftid  in 

New  South 
Wales. 

aUver 

aiwl  iialil  in                    4 
N.S.W.                      J 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1888 

903,797 

311,335 

1,215,132 

901,620 

214,813 

1,111431 

1880 

890,501 

297,726 

1,188.227 

880.513 

217,585 

I,10^(W 

1890 

955,244 

297,061 

1.252,305 

954,562 

239,392 

um^ 

1891 

1,236,425 

341,311* 

1,577J44 

1,239,191 

285,796 

i.5l2ij| 

1892 

1,438,300 

326,413 

1,762.713 

1,436,109 

303J03 

h:^M 

1893 

1,266,691 

349,194 

1,615,885 

1,209,889 

286,349 

1,556.30  j 

1894 

1.017,003 

298,634 

1,315,637 

1.016,570 

241.352 

1.257,«l| 

The  system  of  postal  notes   has   naturally   eauacd   a    reduction  " 
money-ortler  business,  hut  w^hen  full  allowance  is  made  on  this  score  J 
will  be  found  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  falling  otf  In 
number  and  amount  of  transjictiuns  since  1892 ;  the  same  shrinkt^i^ 
visible  in  almost  every  form  of  mercantile  activity. 

It  is  the  practice  of  New  South  Wales  to  pay  a  com  mission  to* 
countries  to  which  money  is  ti-ansmitted  in  proportion  to  the  amocBlJ 
the  ordera  forwardec!  to  each,  the  rate  of  commission  varying  from  |t 
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cent,  and  a  similar  allowance  is  made  to  the  Colony  by  countries 
ig  a  return  business.  The  amounts  paid  and  received  by  the  Colony 
\ias  account  during  the  last  five  years  were  as  follow  : — 


Year. 

Paid. 

Received. 

£ 

£ 

1890 

2,759 

2,644 

1891 

3,171 

3,464 

1892 

2,392 

2,066 

1893 

2,214 

1,688 

1894 

1,890 

1,445 

bloney  ortlers  drawn  on  places  within  Australasia  are  limited  to  £20, 
commission  ranging  from  6d.  to  2s.  for  local  orders,  and  from  6d. 
48.  for  onlers  on  the  other  Colonies.  On  Canada,  Ceylon,  India, 
rmany,  Italy,  and  the  United  States,  the  maximum  sum  for  which 
order  may  be  obtained  is  also  X20,  and  the  charges  vary  from  Is.  to 
I. ;  while  on  all  other  outside  countries  the  limit  is  fixed  at  £10,  and 
commission  at  from  Is.  to  5s.  The  total  amount  of  commission 
lected  from  the  public  for  each  of  the  five  years  from  1890  to  1894 
riven  below,  and  against  this  amount  is  placed  the  excess  of  payments 
>r  receipts  shown  in  the  preceding  table : — 


Year. 

ConuniMion 
received. 

Net  Paymente  to 
Other  Countries. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1890 

16,939 

115 

16,824 

1891 

19,198 

•293 

19,491 

1892 

19,309 

326 

18,983 

1893 

19,038 

526 

18,512 

1894 

15,828 

445 

15,383 

*  Mel  reoetpts  from  other  ooontriet. 


allowance  has  been  made  for  the  stamp  duty  of  Id.  charged  on 
•«nied  in  New  8out{i  Wales,  and  of  2d.  imposed  on  all  orders 
r»rd8  paid  in  the  Colony. 
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YBIVASE   FINA17CE. 


Postal  notes  wei'e  first  issued  in  New  South  Wales  on  tb 
Octobi^r,  1893,  under  the  authority  of  a  special  Act  of  the  L^giski 
Th(i  ti-ansactions  during  1894  were  as  follow  : — 


braed  in  New  South  WalM. 

DenouunatioiL 

Drawn  on— 

1    New  Sooth  Walcf 
i          (Inland). 

Other  Oolonlea. 

Ibid. 

18.  to  48.  Gd.  inclusive     

£       8.   d. 

20,S79    6    6 

) 
1 

£      a  d. 

12.211  16    6 
OS    C    3 

£     a 

:««.  to  109.              „          

H»s.  fltl.  to  158.      ,.          

'2in.      

...1          61,253    7    6 

10.830  15    0 

...1           44,862    0    0 

153.546   3 

Stamps  affixed   

...,               761    7    7 

tS0Ul 

Total  

..£         147,005  16    7 

12,810    1    0 

159,406  17 

Drawn  on  Now  South  Wolea. 

Denomination. 

iMoedin-. 

Victoria. 

Quaendand. 

Sooth 
Australia. 

r..^ 

fti 

l8.  to  4h.  Gd.  inclusive     

£     a  d. 

747  18  6 
1,6(10    0    0 

570  10    6 

2,064    0    0 

20    0    8 

£     a  d. 
616    4    6 
706  10    0 

258  H^  6 

068    0    (1 

10    4    U 

£     a.  d. 
215  IS    6 
300  IS    6 
no   S   6 
322    o    0 

11    U  11 

£     9. 

67    4 
S4    7 
22    7 

is:   o 

2    6 

u 
6 

n 

II 
f'l  > 

.'»8.tol0».              „         

IOh.  Cd.  to  15«.      , 

•j<ig 

Mi 

4jn 

Stainpd  :itllxcd    

■TI 

Total  C 

r.,017  18    3 

2,523    0    0 

OOfi    1    5 

JtA    :• 

ti 

^.%t 

Xi»  commission  is  paid  by  one  Colony  to  another  in  res|HfCt  of  n* 
obt:iiinMl  for  intercolonial  use,  but  poundage  is  charged  both  bv 
Colony  in  which  a  not^j  is  issued  and  by  that  in  which  it  is  cashed.  ' 
poumlago  collected  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  last  quarter  of  l! 
was  i:.")19,  and  <iuiing  the  year  1894,  £3,878.  The  not*»a  range 
value  from  Is.  to  '20s.,  and  the  |>oundage  payable  thereon  varies fp 
111.  to  Ul.,  according  to  the  following  sciUo  : — 


Value  of  note. 

I'oiuidaKC. 

Value  of  note. 

l*oandat(v. 

».   il. 

d. 

■.    d. 

d. 

1  0     : 

5    0 

S 

I  « 

1 

7    6 

s 

2    0 

1 

10    0 

3 

2    () 

15    0 

3 

3    0 

20    0 

« 

4    0          1 

• 

f 

HS 
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IN8UBANQE. 
are  no  Acts  of  tlie  New  Bouth  Wnlea  Parliament  regu luting 
\  of  fire,  life,  and  other  forms  of  insurance,  and  local  com- 
I  engager]   in  the   business  are  either  incorporated  under  «|M>cial 
ft  Xknmr  the  Companies  Act.     As  the  law  does  not  rerpiim  the 
Ition  of  returns  of  tlie  business  transact^Ml  within  tho  Oolony,  it 
leustomury  for  companies  to  disclose  this  inf  ily 

available,  therefore,  are  those  relating  to  ti  ss  ; 

castas  are   f^w  in  which  a  statement  of  tlie  whole  liuMnesa  of  a 
ay  throws   light  on  its  operations  in  New  8outh  Wales.     The 
nnience  arising  o«t  of  the  state  of  the  law  in  regard  to  insurance 
the  snhject  of  complaint  by  all  companies  seeking  to  transact 
Jy  on  sound  lines,  especially  those  companies  engaged  in  life 
No  d*5po8it  or  other  guarantee  of  genuineness  is  requii-ed 
^V6D»  and  it  is  open  to  any  one  to  start  a  life  otGce,  the  buamesfi 
being  only  limited  by  the  extent  to  which  the  credulity  of  the 
I  may  l>e  abused.     The  evils  in  regard  to  tire  c<jmpanies  are  not  so 
a^'t  for  life*  companies,  as  the  risks  taken  are  almost  invariably 
_  &rt   periods  ;    Imt  they  are   sulficiently  great  to  call   for  speedy 
wiy. 

'  ere  wem  eighty'threr'  companies  including  the  two   Fire   Under- 
Associations  «n  h\  the   Colony  during   189.'>  ;  of  these* 

Bn  were  local   in;.   .         .       The   number   doing   each    class  of 
wa&  as  follows  : — 


Umd  Oflloe. 

In 
KtwSoqtli 

In  oUwr        n«*-fc«* 

TolaL 

pyaim 

ChiiUaL 

U 

13 

t 

F 

v» 

1476.  IKJ 

►ly 

1 

17 

30 

«,473l.Un 

iJLlt*  . 

9 

18 

S.68e.3IS 

1  jc«fiii» 

2 

9 

n 

Bdl^MW 

l^pn-*- 

• 

x 

1S»7!» 

HilI' 

I 

tnjm 

^011 

.- . 

3 

l,»7,4fta 

^B^                     '"^    **** 

,  .-,*** , . 

I 

I 

75,fJ0O 

^^^kn^^ii^  i^HM  ^'UiiTftnt^t^ 

1 

« 

W6,auo 

^HMditnt,  auvuit«9« 

2 

t 

C8»WS 

1 

1 

15.«« 

I  Ufi^  mranmcii  rdbcterl  by  the  ^'  Hre  and  Life  ' 
pro|)ortJOQ  of  tlieir  total  Hiisineai» 
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PRIVATE  TINANGE. 


Fire  Insurance. 

The  amount  of  the  net  risks  held  in  the  metropolitan  area  is  obti 
under  the  15th  clause  of  the  Fire  Brigades  Act  of  1884,  which  re 
each  company  holding  risks  within  the  proclaimed  area  under  ib 
Brigades  Board  to  furnish  annually  to  the  Board  the  amount  h 
risk  on  the  preceding  31st  December  within  that  area,  Icms  tb 
re-insured  with  other  contributory  companies  under  the  Act. 
information,  however,  is  for  assessment  purposes  only,  the  com] 
being  obliged  to  contribute  one-third  of  the  total  annual  expendic 
the  Board,  the  sum  subscribed  by  each  being  proportionate  v 
amount  of  net  risks  held  within  the  said  area.  The  total  amuun 
tributed  by  the  companies  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Board  d 
1894  was  £5,509.  The  net  risks  in  the  metropolitan  area  held  by 
company  on  the  31st  December,  1894,  were  as  follow  : — 


Name  of  Company. 


Net 

amount  at 

rUkon 

SlKt  Dec., 

18M. 


Name  of  Coaipanj*. 


I      I 


Alliance  .Vwurance  Company 

Atiofl  At»uranc-c  Company  

Australian  Alliance  Awuraiice  Co 

AuHtralian  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Itatavia  Sea  and  Hrc  Insurance  Co. . . 

Caledonian  Insurance  C^o 

Citv     .Mutual     Kirc    Inburancc    Co.; 

(r-td.)  

Colonial  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  CuA 
(Ud.)    I 

Conimercial  Tuiun  Asitunince  Co.i 
(Lt.1.)   

Cornwall  Fire  and  Marine  Insuranr'cl 
Co.  (Ltd.) 


Dcrwcnt  and  Tainur  Fire  and  Marine 

Innuraiic^  (>) ' 

Guardian  Fire  and  Life  Aiwurance  Co. 

(Lul.)   

Imperial  Insuninc*e  Conii»ny  of  liOn- 

flon  (Lt4l  )  

Indemnity  Fire  and  Marine  Influrance 

Comjiany  of  AuMtralia  (Ltfl.)   

Lion  Fire  Iiisuianci'  Co.  (Ltd.) I 

LivrqMMil    and    I^ndon    and    (ilolK-l 

IiiMirance  (-o 

London  and  I^incahhiro  Fire  Insurance, 

Ci» 

Man(;hcRter  Fin-  .^Hf^uranoc  Co 

Mercantile  .Mutual  hiKurance  Co 

Mutual  I'nioii  IiiMurance  Co.  (Ltd.)  .. 
National  Firi>  and  Marine  Imturance 

Co.  of  N.Z. 


£ 

1,606,716 
466,793 
800.467 

8.2:26,612 
2J8,A10 
425,124 

3.031,474 

1,081,800 

6,072,006 

312.186 

2!K«i,670 

.''i70,244 

1,400.471 

S<l,T76 
266,660 

'-',588,813 

1,S57.731 
325.804 

8.286.735 
151,576 

1.186,6S4 


NethcrUndB  IndU  Sm  and  Fire  In- 
surance Co. t 

Now  Zealand  Insurance  C'-o. li 

North   British   and  Mercantile  In- 
surance Ca    m 

North    (Queensland    ImtuiaiMLv   Co. 

(Ltd.) « 

Northern  A«Auranit>  Coniiuuiy     ...  71 

Norwich  Union  Fire  In-urancc'Societi  t* 

Palatine  Insuraiuv  Cmm^ny  (LxJ.)  4^ 

Phcenix  Amurance  Co.  m  London  IM 
Oueenslaiid   Mutual    Iti«urani^  Co. 

rLtd.) 9 

Royal  InMurance  Co Ill 

Royal  Exchange  Awurance  Corpor- 
ation    38 

Scottish    Cnion    and    National    In- 
surance Co 41 

South  Kritiifh  Hre  and  Marine  In- 
surance Co.  of  N.Z.    l.tf 

Standard  t^ire  and  Marine  Insurmniv 

Co.  of  N.Z.    9BI 

Sun  Insurance  Office  of  London TA 

I  'nited  Insurani*e  Co.  ( Ltd. )    4,Ui 

l.'nited  Auttralian  Mutual  Firv  In- 

suiuiiceCV).  (Ltd.) 4fl 

Victoria  Insurance  Co.  (Ud.)     ....  M' 
Fire    CndenA'riten*    AMf<iarioa   of 

N.S.W.  for  OflloM  oatiide  Ite  . 

Colon}-  ■  m 


Total. 


•I*^ 


In  cases  wliore  iusurancos  cannot  be  effected  in  N( 
tlioiH  is  an  arrangement  with  the  Fire  Underwriten^ 
whidi  the  proportionate  amount  of  the 
Brigades  Boanl  is  paid  by  the  insured. 
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doctarixl  amount  of  rlitks  held  in  the  metropolitan  district  since 
Rro  IlriifiMle*  Act  came  into  force  wm  as  uiideraoted.  The  figures 
I  to  the  ilst  Decoxnijer  in  pach  ve«r : — 


£30,691,000 

170 


IS90,...,.. i:58,207,lS» 

isiri. ,... 

\m:\ ., :  :ii,:ji 

1894 , 59,340,006 


number  of  fires  wldch   occurred   in   the   metropolitan   district 
tho  y<iar  1894  was   270*   which  may  be  classitied  as   follows, 
liti^  to  tht*  diimii«;»>  t\m\o  : — 

SUgfht  damjige  .^. „m-^.„.^ ,-.     20<) 

8vrioutj  cUmiige  ...,.,........,,, .., ,,      !2JJ 

ToUl  de«tructloh  41 

ToUi ,........,.,. , 270 

Bides  these,  there  were  90  chininey  fires,  and  49  false  alarm 8»     One 

Jty  which  rtisulted  fatally  occurretl  during  the  year. 

the  premises  totally  destroyed,  24  were  Insured^  13  not  insured, 

in  4  cjuteH  the  iiiJsui*aitco  wan  uukuowu.     Of  thoso  in  which  serious 

\vm  utfecU*(l,  22  were  iuHiired,  mid  1  not  injured  ;  while  of  those 

mder  the  head  of  slightly  datnafffd,  100  wt«re  insured,  51   not 

,uid   in  .^r»  instances  tht*  iu.surjinct;  was  unknown :  so  that  it 

Mj*car  the  tottd  number  of  inHumnct'S  was  146  as  against  65  non- 

•s,  or  'M  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  for  which  information  is 

Thr  penxmtiige  Jnst  given  nmst  be  taken  with  qualiti cation ; 

^  and  the  property  thf^rf^n  contained  frequently  Ijelong 

^  ls,  80  in  order  to  gauge  the  extent  to  which  insurance 

tised  It  would  require  to  be  ascertained  in  how  many  instances 

ouble  ijisurance  was  etfeeted,   for  in  the  returns  above  given  a 

tjT  i»  considereii  injured  if    the   pi-eniises  bo  covered   and   the 

fila  uninsured,  and  the  converse  is  also  the  case. 

following  is  a  statement  of  the  fires  which  occurred  in  the  metro- 

arcA  during  the  past  nine  yeai-s  : — 


T^ 

SlUiht 

StfrtOUa 

Totol 

Total 

dftm>««. 

dani4ire. 

d<;sinjction. 

Aim. 

1696 

1.50 

21 

34 

205 

1687 

174 

18 

15 

207 

1888 

22s? 

10 

25 

206 

18S9 

179 

17 

sa 

^ 

1890 

205 

12 

18 

2a5 

1801 

210 

27 

l» 

2»>2 

tmi 

270 

21 

23 

314 

imia 

210 

23 

25 

258 

imn 

- 

2*m 

23 

41 

270 
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Under  clause  20  of  the  Fire  Brigades  Act  authoritj  is  , 
extend  its  provisions  to  the  country  districts ;  but  owing  to  an  an 
clause  in  the  statute  the  fire  insurance  companies  do  not  consid 
selves  called  upon  to  contribute  anything  towards  the  maintei 
the  country  Boards,  hence  many  of  the  municipalities  hare  nc 
any  steps  to  come  nnder  the  Act  further  than  being  gazette 
country  districts  are  served  by  volunteer  fire  companies,  a  n 
which  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined  table.  Full  particulars,  sii 
those  given  for  the  metropolitan  district,  cannot  be  obtained,  ac 
the  Act  is  made  operative  outside  Sydney  and  suburbs  correct 
will  not  be  available. 

The  total  number  of  firemen  attached  to  the  brigades  in  thi 
politaii  and  country  districts,  and  the  number  of  fires  attended, 
follow  : — 


Number  of —    ■ 

Nauic  of  SUtion. 

Xa 

Name  of  Statioii. 

Actual  1  Men  in 
fires  at-  the  Bri- 
tended.^  i^odus. 

\esn 

ttMft 

trad* 

City  Companies- 
Metropolitan  Fire 
Brigades  (4  stations). 

North  City 

Paddington  Brewery . . . 
Stantlard  Brewer>' 

Suburban  Companies- 
Alexandria 

270 
61 
83 
74 

2() 
22 

0 

8 

5 

17 

8 

r>2 

Nil. 
') 

2S 
4 
4 
2 

Nil. 
1 
(> 

13 

8 
21 

7 
1 
4 

i 

57    i 
12 
18 
13 

1^ 

17 

18    . 

16 

25 

15 

16 

16 

22 

5! 

23 
15 
Ui 

22     , 
24 

16 
16 
17 

24     ! 

18 
20     . 

Country  Companies— r^/. 

Bourke 

Bowral 

Broken  Hill 

Carrington  

Deniliquin  

(ioulburn  (2  stations).. 
Itlen  Inues   

.1 

60 

1 

A 

4 

Ashfield 

(ii'afton 

Balmain  (2  stations) 

Burwood  

Drummoyue     

(;icbe 

(i  raft  on,  South    

Hamilton  

Hay 

Lambton  

Lismore 

Maitland,  West 

Moiima 

Molong 

Narrandcra 

Newcastle,  Central    ... 

Newcastle,  West    

Nowra 

J 
J 
,1 

Oranville 

Leichhardt 

Manly 

North  Botany 

Paddiiigton 

Parramatta  No.  1   

Parramatta  No.  2  

Rockdale 

3 

i 

15 

33 

1 

Kandwick     ' 

Rookwood    

St    Leonards    ('J    sta- 

Orange  ' 

Parkes  

Richmond    

4 
S 
S 

tions),                           j 
Waterloo ' 

Singleton 

Stockton    ^. 

IVniftn^  ,.— •« 

t 

4  i 

Waverley  1 

WfHjIlahra    , 

u 

Countrv  Commnies-        ,' 

Tighe'H  Hill .11 

u 

AUmrv 1 

AnnitUle ' 

Bathurst  

WaggaWa«i 

-i^M 
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^V.^^iUHANt   t'. 


L'^nninp 


ill  common  with  other  forms  of  Buftiicial  busn^**** 
I  blow  during  the  crisis  of  1 89 3t  from  the  eflVt 

4i.vn  r rot  yet  recovered  Prior  to  the  year  named  jiU  fuun- 
mncs«  showed  great  expansion,  but  for  the  present  this  has 
loo  to  a  strugii^le  to  maintain  the  po«ti<in  already  a«(piirod. 
iig  to  be  wondenul  at ;  the  sudden  stoppage  of  credit  by  thr 
^  of  deposits  in  banks  drove  many  of  the  policy-holders  to 
>n  thr  aocurity  of  their  policicii,  and  borrowing  was  too 
Y  the  first  Bt<^p  towards  the  surn^nder  of  the  policy  on  the 
rf  which  the  advance  w^as  made.  The  business  of  the  last  half 
ind  of  the  whole  of  1894  was  in  every  respect  abnormal :  for 
i  seen  that,  taking  the  whole  of  Uie  companies  together,  the 
»  and  forfeitures  actually  exceed  the  new  business  obtained. 
of  investments  feels  more  keenly  tlie  effects  of  trade  depression 

aisHunince,  and  none  more  quickly  brightens  with  the  first 
tnuh?  revivaL      In  dealing  witli  the  falling  away  of  insurance 

it  Khould  bo  borne  in  mind  that  a  good  many  of  the  oid 
tre  now  falling  in,  and  at  the  same  tiuie  the  field  from  which 
cioB  arc  obUi-inid  is  sensibly  nan'owing,  as  the  Australian 
have  Ix'en  thoroughly  exploited  for  many  years,  while  the 
I  element  of  four  and  a  half  miHion  people  cannot  be  said  to 
Of  late  yeara,  however,  sundry  new  forms  of  insurance  have 
PUmI,  and  the  companies  hope  in  this  way  tn  more  readily 
m  public  when  tlie  hoped  for  revival  sets  in. 
;  laws  regulating  the  business  of  life  asssumnce  are  in  existence 

Colony  excejft  New  8outh  Wales ;  but  they  are  by  no  means 

no  two  colonies  having  precisely  the  same  law.  During  1^62 
ras  i^assed  in  New  South  Wales  to  encourage  and  protect  life 
f,  but  its   provisions  in   no  way   apply  to  the  regulation  of 

)ouutof  the  :  '  if  olhcial  returns,  the  parHcnhu-s  relating 

iMtittitiunH  nr  d  from  the  rep<»rts   publislied  .uid  circu- 

theconi^  ivea;  but,  nut  1 ,%  such  statements 

!?f>^  Iff  transacted   J<  >g  separate  from 

Dunng  18i*4    there  wtiie    tiiirteen  in 

'uy.     Of  the*ie,  four  were  local,  six  had  <  i 

Victoria,  ami  three  in  the  United  States.     The  volume  of  the 

IN  <A  of  thoj^e  last  mentioned  piH^ix^rtionately  to  tJie  total  is, 

il  that  returns  relating  to  the  Auimcan  oflices  have 

lu  the  following  comparisuns,  except  where  their  local 

»tftted.     Twenty-three   com}xinie8,  ujiiting  life   witfi 

"  *  '      ^   branches  or  agencies,  but  with 

risks  in  the  Colony  are  unini 
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Of  the  four  local  institutions,  the  Australian  Mutual  Fin 
Society  and  the  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia  wen 
poratecl  under  «i)ecial  Acts;  and  the  City  Mutual  Life  Am 
Society  (Limited)  and  the  Citizens'  Life  Ajssurance  Company  {U 
were  registered  under  the  Companies  Act,  the  former  in  1878,  i 
latter  in  1886.  The  six  remaining  institutions  were  incoqxin 
Victoria. 

The  results  of  the  latest  published  actuarial  investigations 
various  societies  were  as  follow : — 


Institution. 


II 

r 


Periods 

of 

Valuation. 


Date. 


)       Set 

I  orpnearat  i 
I  Liabilitj-. 

I 


Head  Office  in  New  South  Wales— 
AuRtralian  Mutual  Prov  ident  S<icicty     1840 
Mutual    Lifo   AsHOciation   of   Au»-     ltia9 

tralaaia. 
City  Mutual  Life  Aasuranoo  Society     1879 

(Limited). 
Citizens*   Life  Assurance  Company     188G 

(Limited). 
Head  Office  in  Victoria- 
AuMtralian  Alliance  Assurance  Com-     1802 

pony. 
National  Mutual  Life  Association  of     1869 

AustralaHia. 
Mutual   Assurance  S(xnety  of  Vic-     1870 

toria  (Limited). 
Australian  Widows'  Fund  Life  As-j    1S71 

Hurance  Society  (Limited). 
Colonial    Mutual    Lifu     Assurance     1S74 

Society  (Limited). 
Australian  Toin]icranoc  and  (}envrar    1876 

Mutual  Life  AKSurnncc  Society. 


Annual 31  Dec.,  ISM 

Triennial ....    31  Dec.,  1894 

.....  31Dcc.,  1894 

Annual I  31  Dec.,  1894 

I 

Triennial....!  31  Dec.  1894 


111, 


,9W.«14, 

963.4771 

i«»i2»': 

4l\4»  ; 


■l 

I 

I 

Quinquennial^  31  Dec.,  1890 

..    SlOit,  1891 

„  ..    SIIXv.,  liJiM 

„  ..    30Sei)t.,180n 

I 


30Sq)t,1892|    U24,4J» 

77.ft!« 


I      --, 


*  Includes  proportion  of  surplus  due  to  indastrial  Imsine*)^. 


Tlio  not  or  present  liability  represents  the  present  value  of  tb* 
assured  in  respect  of  wliole  life  and  endowment  assurance,  re^tis 
bonuses,  endowments,  and  annuities  in  force  at  date  of  valuaiifli 
the  present  value  of  the  future  pure  preuiiums  thereon.  ThfS 
given  represents  the  amount  available  for  distribution  amongst  | 
holders,  and  actuarial  and  commercial  reserves. 

Eight  of  the  companies  are  mutual,  and  the  remainder  are  vl 
termed  in  insurance  parlance  "mixed'' — that  is,  p^oprJ^  ^ 

dividing  profits  with   the  policy-holders  j  while  two  ef  liiw 
also  tmnsact  industnal  bu.^iness^  and  one   company,    tlif  A> 
Allianee    j\ssu ranee   Company,    conducts   fire   and   i&aruif*  o 
The  returns  for  each  si3ciety,  however,  apply  tmlf  tti  tlio 
businf^ss.     Most  of  the  ofi^ces  have  repradentaliTei  in  afl 
colonies,  and  one  institution — ^the  ColonliU  Miilnil — hm 
operations  to  London  and  South  Africa, 
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owing  table  gives  the  policies  in  force  and  the  sums  assured 
ciety  at  the  close  of  1894  ;  the  item  "  Sums  assured"  means 
payable,  exclusive  of  reversionary  bonuses,  at  death,  or  on- 
i  certain  age  or  at  death  before  that  age  : — 


Institution. 


Policies  in   I  Sums  Assured, 

force,       I      exclusive 
inclusive  of    of  Bonuses  and 
Annuities.         Annuities. 


Annual  Pre- 
mium 
Income. 


Mutual  Provident  Society... 

e  Association  of  Australasia  ... 

al  Life  Assurance  Society   .... 

ife  Assurance  Company  

Alliance  Assurance  Company, 

lutual  Life  Association    

Burance  Society  of  Victoria 

Widows' Fund 

Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society... 

in  Temperance  and  General  Life 
ice  Society 

Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
States 

fe  Assurance  Company  of  New 
Life  Insurance  Company    . . . 
Total 


No. 

121,473 

16,734 

5,201 

7,202 

1,851 

28,304 

14,262 

20,365 

32,818 

5,256 

7,713 

1,692 
2,435 


265,306 


£ 

39,510,130 

4,166,359 

776,946 

845,984 

645,463 

6,338,659 

3,332,312 

4,555,968 

10,533,271 

812,370 

4,211,667 

1,253,462 
1,665,068 


78,647,659 


£ 

1,293,307 

139,700 

26,891 

34,092 

23,409 

208,681 

113,936 

166,079 

326,992 

31,163 

143,7i34 

53,083 
92,480 


2,653,577 


*  AustralAsian  business  only. 


owing  table  shows  the  business  in  force  at  the  close  of  the 

diately  preceding  that  of  the  crisis,  the  year  of  the  crisis,  and 

lollowing.     As  was  to  be  expected,  the  volume  of  assurances 

•  nearly  every  society,  and  the  results  as  disclosed  by 

nether  striking  instance  of  the  widespread  distress 
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following  the  events  of  1893,  the  eflfects  of  which  will  be  in  eTiia 
the  business  of  these  and  kindred  institutions  for  some  time  w  i 


Institution. 


Amount  AMured,  exclodrair  i 
aiid  Annoiriei. 


1S92. 


I 


1903. 


I 

i 

AustraliAn  ^lutuol  Provident  Society   I 

Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia ' 

City  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.)-' 

Citizens  Life  Assurance  Company | 

Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Company  ... 
National  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Vic 

toria  (Ltd.) 

Mutual  AHsuranco  Society  of  Victoria  (Ltd. ) 
Australian  Widows'  Fund  Life  Association 

Society  (Ltd.) 

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Association  Society 

(Ltd) 

Australasian     Temperance    and     (lencral 

Mutual  Life  Association  Society  (Lt<l.) 

•  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 

United  States 

•  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company  of  New 

Vork ' 

•New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  


£         I 

38,888,2H3  - 

4,430,669  ; 

719,9(»9  j 

429,aS4 

769,987 

6.479,001 
3,665,517 

4,939,075 

10,827,028 

827,566 

4,335,522 

1,107,258 
1,883,765 


£    .  i 

39,331,071  '».5k 

4,250,937  4.11 

75l,24e  17 

553.334  !J* 

704.397  64 

6.420,57fi  fi.» 

3,504.6o'J  ^.S 

4,727,701  4,53 

10,702,936  lf'.» 

813.500  5l 

4,(Hi3,627  4.-'l 

1,16<\366  I.-' 

1,643,535  l.ff 


*  Australasian  hiisiiio;^  onlv. 


The  following  tablo  gives  a  suniinary  of  the  now  busirie.«vs  ooaip 
during  the  jiast  six  yeai-sl^y  the  t(?n  Australian  officrs  reprt^smtiM  ia 
South  Wales.     The  assui-ance  and  endowment  policies  only  aw 
with,  as  the  annuity  transactions  an;  unimportant : — 


1 

Aniouiit  .\s«urt-<L 

AnnujI  Pi 

.■mi:iTi!s 

Yi«.r. 

'  INiHcies. 

•  ■ — 





■  • 

Total. 

Per 
Pciicy. 

Total. 

A-^vimi'-i. 

No.      1 

£ 

€     1 

£ 

£    8.    d. 

1SS9 

■27,553 

7,005,440 

287 

252,73<; 

3    3  11 

1S!>0 

2S.S40  ' 

8.420,(570 

202 

274.614 

3    5    3 

ISIII 

2S,()32  . 

8,4;«,<;73 

.301 

273,061 

3    4    9 

ISt)2 

27,9f>5 

7,077,154 

285 

262,647 

3    5  10 

IHiVA 

24,4SS 

6.019.408 

240  ' 

107.0S6 

3    5    • 

ISIU 

j   25,721 

6,<«2,494 

236 

I 

202,315 

3    6   1 

It  wiU  he  noticed  that  the  average  sum  assured  fdl  to  JBSHiii 
while  the  annual  premium  for  XlOO  is  larger  than  fori 
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i  would  stHMu  irolu  tae,-jf  two  facts  that  the  depres-sum  or 
three  yours  hris  had  the  ofTect  of  curtailing  tlio  insuring  powf^rs  of 
1«  ;  while  the  j>roportioniite  increase  in  the  premium  i'  d 

tc  gj'owth  of  the  on<lowmerit  assurance  huRiness.      At  at 

cent,  of  th«  toUl  fiwiuranca  business  is  of  this  description^ 
idoiit  that  the  coiiiViiautiun  of  investment  with  inHurance 
bfrde<i  huH  obtained  a  »tr«jtig  hold  on  the  iiasurin^f  public.  The 
8aui  iisMured  per  endowniertt  policy  is  below  that  of  the  whole 
cies,  while  the  avf»rage  annual  premium  is  higher,  us  ntjiny  of 
cies  lire  for  short  terms.  The  new  assurances  effected  during 
',  lc!sa  thr  void  business  or  disoonti nuances,  represent  tlm  aimuad 
18  to  the  sums  afisured  ',  this,  or  its  opposite,  is  shown  in  the 
g  comparison : — 


T«B1 

KewAaamaoML 

Vold&tMlit«»or 

K«t>ecirlyJntrc»iio 
to  tumii  juiBurvd. 

1891 
180*2 
1893 
1S94 

£ 

8,435,073 

7.977, 154 

£ 

£ 

J,s7:,:    - 

>t«  of  tfie  societies  are  chiefly  represented  by  tlic  eollectiouii 
UUH  on  policies  and  the  interest  arising  from  iijvttitmejitH  of 
ated  film  Is  ;  while  j»ayments  on  account  of  policies  matured 
Irred,  cash  iM^nuses,  and  expeiiscjs  of  management  chictly 
the  rliisburBe mentis.  The  roceipta  and  disbuiBementa  of  each 
luring  1j394  wej*e  as  follow  : — 


tiutitzitaon. 


Exp«ndlture. 


(Admtiott  to 


nt—^-.-.i   t» .-,... ;.^.,.- 


ty(Ltd-).„ 

.  (Ltd.} , 

'inpatiT 


£ 
l»970,489 
195,228 
34,018 
31.QS0 
35,584 


£ 
1,489,835 

148,714 
20.S7S 
I- 


£ 

4«j,.'ill 


n.uJ4?e 


■tv  (Ltd.)  .J 
^   MutiuiJ 


T^IbL. 


2^1,8^19 

ir,9,n9! 

190.01)5 
1 15MA 

iii,r»4 

43,527 

215,171 
39^,483 

ino.'M-,': 

2131,1:^3 

>>*,202 
131,328 

38,304 

19.S93 

IMIl 

-\353,59i 

2,441.321 

912,276 
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The  aggregate  receipts  and  disbursements,  under  the  accepted  h 

for  tho  ten  institutions  were  as  follow : — 


Receipts. 


Expenditore. 


£ 
Premiuma — 

New '     186,410 

Renewal 2,110,603 

Consideration  for  Annuities..        15,199 

Interest   1,041,529 

Other  Receipts  (Rents,  etc. )..  >  856 

I 

Total £l  3,363,597 


Claims l.W 

Surrenders    3A 

Annuities 2 

Cash  Bonuses  and  Dividends  S 

Expenses  44 

Amount  written  off  to  Depre- 
ciation, Reserves,  etc.  ...  2t 

Total £  2.44 


For  the  first  time  for  many  years  the  amount  of  interest  eamrtl 
reiitfi  received  was  insufEcient  to  meet  the  demands  under  the  htm 
claims ;  the  excess  to  be  made  gcxnl  from  the  other  sources,  hove 
was  small. 

The  yearly  additions  to  the  accumulated  funds  are  largely  depend 
on  the  volume  of  assurances  current,  and  any  changes  in  tlie  itoe 
reflected  in  the  figures  of  the  other  ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  t 
coincident  with  the  shrinkages  in  the  volume  of  assurances  in  foro^ 
amount  added  in  each  year  to  the  accumulated  funds  has  eon 
pondingly  fallen  otf.  The  amount  of  funds  and  the  interest  rrt«' 
thereon,  for  the  five  years  ende<l  with  1894,  wen?  as  follow  :-- 


Year. 


ISOO 
1S91 
1S92 
1S93 
1S94 


Aecumulatcfl  Funds. 
Additions 


duriri:;>c;ar. 


£ 
l,404,2Io 
l,3S0,rw3 
l,:i60,100 
1,147,143 
912,270 


Total 
Ainouiit. 


£ 
I4.660jr)I 
16.040,704 
17,400,804 
18,547,947 
19,460,223 


Intcrevt. 


Amount       |      '^\^rx!v 


£ 
827,909 
902,774 
1«7,678 
991,369 
1.041.529 


per  cent. 
5-931 
TiSSl 
.-.•787 

ri-5i:» 

.■)-31».'> 


AssKTs  AND  Liabilities  of  Assurance  Coxpaxii 


The  societies  establisli  annually  an  asset  and  liability  i ^.^ 

the  object  of  showing  the  distriliution  of  theaocuniiilAtedflllliiM!| 
amount  placed  to  coinmercial  reserve.     The  retnm  ia^  ] 
way  connected  with  the  valuation  balance-sheet 
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fiA  investigation.     The  /issets  and  iiabillties  for  each  itistl- 
for  tht?  tinancial  year  of  1891»  were  as  shown  in  the  suhjuiiied 


AMCt«^ 


UftbiimoA. 


iii 


4 


iiii 


ToIaL 


II 

it:. 

i  I 
I' 


lis 


Total. 


kSltitituI  Troviclent  Sooiet 


»oietv| 


Li4,) 


fjfc    Aaiumnoe  Cotiipiuiy 


Alli&iioe  Awiurkficv  Coui^ 
ift  tiodeVy  of  Vtctorifc 


dow)f'  Fund  Ufv  A»- 

zlelY  (IM,) , . . 

ftl   Llfo  AJMitrwnoe 

I.) , 

\L  ^  Society 


10,828,768 

944,000 
003,ai7 

ou»oeo 

W72,7ao 
070.143 


I       141,4181 


l&,5S0,fi03 


1 
S«18S,805 

300,675 

4a.»»6 

sft.oeo 

WS,770 
S0O,fiS6 

S23,df'0 
09p416 


4,014, 5U8 


], 050.469^ 

M,143 

679,830 

1,40S,&<M 

9U,8» 

S40,S30 


80,4436,101 


12,4^,124 

l.O4$,0d& 
t20.0(Kl| 
6S,0S4 
S83,1(U 

1,4SU,037 
800,109 


t 

j>73,44;i 
I0.60a 
2,400 

ZSOfOOO 
02,600 
W 
12,St{0 


m,u^\    3437 


in,fl(io,r.7» 

J,0^),4«(«^ 
fil,14S 

lfc73»aso 

l,40S»5ai» 

oisjn 

I,2n2,&l7 

ijoo.poa 

202,051 


10,41 7.UBS  1,000,2:18;  20,42(1, Jl23 


Ihree-fourtlia  of  the  total  assets  are  represented  hy  logins 

rtgBtgp! ;  inrlppd,  in  these  Colonies  insurance  cooifwinies  are  almost, 
pted  to  this  form  of  investment^  and  to  loans  on  policips.  The 
aing  itenm  require  no  Rpecial  coniruent,  oxcopt  loans  t>ii  personal 
[ty,  and  shares.  Investments  of  this  character  are  unitsual  in 
lasia,  the  amount  invested  aggregating  only  £I71t02G.  In  ttome 
Col(»tiies  the  critnpanies  are  obliged  by  law  to  deposit  certain  sums 
hit  Treasury'  tis  a  guMrantee  of  go^Kl  faith,  and  tlie  anjount  so 
:  is  included  either  under  the  liead  of  Guveminent  securities  or  of 


ExfKNSKS  or  Manaoemkkt  of  A^SURAXCIS  QOHVAKtm, 

I  fnHn  f*f  pxp#*n^pfl  of  management  to  premium  income  and  groiis 

to  the  age  of  the  society  and 

Lr?d.     The  figures  ait*  given  for 

rttm  wortlL.    That  a  more  cxsict  cumpariaon  cannot  be  matle  is 
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the  fault  of  certain  companies  which  fail  to  make  a  complete  diacktt 
of  their  affairs,  and  do  not  distribute  their  expenses  of  nianagciuent 
that  the  cost  of  new  business  may  be  distinguished  from  that  *.4  « 
business  ;  the  reports  of  other  companies  are  unequalled  in  any  part 

the  world  : — 


ExpcnKsof  Maoa^cmeiit 


Institution. 


PR^MVtiOtl  to— 


Amount 


Premium  Cnm 

Income.  Rtc^irci 


£  pe'  cent.  per  rtn 

Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society  1&I..V33  lS'<iO  «-$» 

Mutual  Life  A&s<K'iation  of  Auatraloma    40,608  28*67  ^>'*^ 

City  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 12.««1  48-31  zi  M 

CitizcnH*  Life  A!<Kurance  Ck>niiHiTiy  (Ltd.)    j  iJ.LST  28*43  sC-SI 

Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Couii^iny 4,13(1  17*81  ll *: 

National  Mutual  Life  Associatinn  of  Australasia 53,M5  25-81  l»\f 

Mutual  A>isur.)noe  Society  of  Victoria  (Ltd.) ,  »2,8S8  28*65  v^-** 

Australian  Widows'  Vund  Life  AsHurancc  Society  (Ltd.):  Mtf,907  23'fiS  IT  15 

Colnnial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.^ I  7{),S91  20*00  frrS 

Australian  Teninorance  and  General  Mutual  Life  As- 
surance Society  (Lt<l.)   I  7,906  24*96  2Wl 


ASSURAVCE    IN   VARIOUS   COUNTRIES. 

The  Jivcraijje  amount  assured  po?*  j^olicy  for  each  O»lony,  and  fortbtf 
United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  tlu?  United  States,  is  civon  in  tV 
fr)llowin*;  table.  Thi^  Australasian  business  of  tlie  Auiorioan  institt- 
tions  vxoludod  from  the  previous  returns  hua  b«'en  iiioludeti  X*ir  itr 
purpose  of  ostablishinj^  the  Austi-alian  averages  shown  hi*ivwitli : — 


Country. 


.\\£Ta4;e 
I  Kuni  ;is!turvd 
,    \Kr  Toli'v. 

I 


Australa>»ia *2S,^ 

Xew  South  Wales 3;« 

Victoria  270 

(^uet  iialaiid 330 

Sout li  Australia '2A1 

Wcstuni  Australia    372 

Tasmania     263 

New  Zealand   2«.'i 

L'liitod  Kinkidoni  3117 

Uniti'il  Stattfs  (Xcw  York  nnly)    '»3S 

Camwla    '. 296 


I*r 

il'^'.^ 

A**iiran.>:. 

£ 

«. 

,i. 

3 

*j 

s 

3 

« 

s 

3 

5 

3 

1  ]0 

3 

J* 

3 

11 

3 

s 

3 

4 

3 

• 

Th(>  average  amount  tif  assurance  per  head  of_po|Nlk 
Australasia,  £20;  in  Canada,  £11  ;  m  the  United  Ab^ 
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the  ITiiit-ecl  States,  £12:  while  tbe  average  ntmiber  of  jmlicies  p<ir 
[luaand  of  po|mlaticni  was,  ij»  Australitttiii^  70 ;  m  Caimdji,  38  ;  in  the 
lited  Kiitgtiom,  S2  ;  and  in  tJie  Unitetl  States,  23. 
"btt  air«r*i^  policy  is  scarcely  a  fair  tneasure  af  thrift.     In  theao 
|tl<mies  uiutual  assuntnco  is  the  rule,  and  members  of  the  variouB 
^i*t.i(*s  havfl  acc]uirrd  largy^  bonus  additions.      The  averai*e  oxisting 
llicy,  inchidhig  revoi-si  '  '  :  nos 

bich  madeactuari/d  iri  r*d 

Ith  the  £285  shown  in  thy  cuJiitJiinitivu  tabic. 

'It  Avoidd   Ht'om  that  tb©  practice  of  assuring  life   is   much   more 
Pt  'ti  Austmlasia  than  in  any  of  the  other  countrie-a  instanced; 

i;4h  tht*  average  sum  assured  by  each  policy  is  less,  the  nnniber 
pDlidi*s  is  KO  much  greater,  a^  compared  with  the  i^ptilation,  that  tho 
5imt  as^ui-ed  [>cr  inhabitant  is  considerably  higher. 


BAXKRUPTCr. 

iTbe  prenent  Banki-uptcy  Act  came  into  force  in  January,  1888,  Kupcr- 

'"a  BysifUi  which  made  inKolveucy  a  very  ea»y  matter.     It  was 

cteil  that  the  new  Act  would  ^ive  a  healthit^r  tone  ttj  trade,  and 

VMAf^  the  number  of  cases  in  w*hich  debtors  would  have  recourse  to 

f  to  he  relieved  of  their  f*ngagemcnt«*    Tho  result  anticipated,  liowcver^ 

I  ill  no  wi«e  heon  realise<lj  and  bankruptcies  aiT-n^nv  just  as  numerous 

Ty.      In  tho  8cven  years  during  which  the  present  law  hm» 

ix^ie*  9,195  petitions  in  bankruptcy  have  been  received;  of  thps*^, 

LUJl  vvirtWlIed  by  the  biinknipts  theiusehxH,  and  1,2G4  nu  bt^half  *jf 

lf^»rs.     The  petitions  were  not  ^n*aJitt?d  oi-  were  withdr?\wn  in  31& 

hat  the  ttital  sequestrations  actually  made  numbere<l  8,880. 

ing  is  a  statc*ment  of  the  bankruptcy  petititms  for  each  of  tho 

\  jesas  during  which  the  present  Bankruptcy  Act  haa  lie«»n  in  force* 


,.. 

nithflfjiwii. 

Soqueatrailon 

Vdanlftfy. 

CaaxpolMry. 

ToUl. 

gTBiacii, 

1689 
1889 

1590 

m 

No, 

W5 
1.079 

!,G85 

No. 

im 

lU 
22*2 
239 
209 
148 

No. 

851 
1,101 
1,243 
1,238 
l,5iJC 

lJ4i 

1.512 

No. 
28 
39 
50 
49 
4S 
69 
47 

No, 
H23 
K062 
1.19a 
l.lSd 
1.46» 
1.685 
1,465 

TWtoJ 

7,931 

j,2rii    ;      9,i»5 

315 

8,680 

8o4 
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A  bankrupt  may  obtain  his  discharge  in  one  of  three  ways — ^by  tiie 
sequestration  order  made  against  him  being  annulled,  by  the  release  o! 
Iiis  estate,  or  by  a  certificate  of  discharge  being  granted  to  him.  *Ih» 
bulk  of  the  certificates  issued  are  obtained  under  the  last-mentioned  head; 
only  one  sequestration  order  has  been  annulled,  and  47  estates  have  been 
released  since  the  existing  Act  has  been  in  force,  while  1,028  certificates 
of  discharge  have  been  granted.  The  number  of  certificates  issued  from 
1st  January,  1888,  to  31st  December,  1894,  was  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Sequestration 

Orders 

annulled. 

Estates 
released. 

Certificates     '          Total 

of  Diseharice        Certificates 

granted.               issued. 

1888 

No. 

No. 

1 
14 

4 

3 
19 

6 

No. 

26 
114 

95 
309 
185 
152 
147 

No. 
27 

1889 

128 

1890 

99 

1891 

312 

1892 
1893 

1 

205 
158 

1804 

147 

Total  

1 

• 
47 

1,028        ■         1.076 

The  number  of  estates  in  respect  of  which  certificates  of  discharge  or 
release  were  granted  was  1,076,  or  12  per  cent,  of  the  total  soquestrationa 
In  some  few  cases  application  is  made  for  a  certificate  and  refused; 
allowing  for  these,  it  would  appear  that  out  of  100  bankrupts  87  are 
unable  or  too  indifferent  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  free  themselves 
from  bankruptcy.  Under  the  law  the  property  of  an  uncertificated 
bankrupt,  even  if  acquired  subsequently  to  sequestration,  is  liable  to 
seizure  on  behalf  of  unsatisfied  creditors  ;  and  as  applications  for  certifi- 
cates of  discharge  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  it  wouki 
appear  that  the  great  majority  of  bankrupts  neither  attain  nor  hope 
to  attain  a  position  in  which  they  are  likely  to  be  disturbed  br 
unsatisfied  creditors.  Before  a  certificate  is  granted  all  fees  owing  to 
the  Court  and  official  assignees  must  be  paid,  and  it  is  certain  that  not 
a  few  who  elect  to  remain  uncertificated  do  so  in  order  to  avoid  payment 
of  these  fees.  The  number  of  sequestrations  during  the  seven  years 
the  Act  has  been  in  force  was  8,880,  and  of  these  7,804  remain  oncer 
tificated.  During  1894  the  total  number  of  sequestrations  was  1,465: 
the  liabilities,  according  to  bankrupts'  schedules,  were  £1,852,235;  and 
the  assets  amounted  to  £995,935.      The  qualification  *' according  to 
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Miknipts*sehexlules^'  is  neeesatiry,  &8  tiie  returns  of  assets  and  liabilities 
ktJiliiisherl  after  investigHtion  by  the  Court  differ  widelj  from  thoee 
irniNhod  by  )>aiikrupt8 : — 


Year. 

Kominifcl— 

LiftbiUtiet. 

AmcU. 

S^eHtdency, 

No. 

£ 

1       c 

£ 

1868 

823 

659,307 

459,677 

J90,6:U> 

1889 

i,oe2 

7»4,60:* 

390,723 

397.880 

1890 

1,193 

1, 203, 6S5 

540.726 

662.!»39 

1801 

1,189 

9.S9,778 

454,211 

b'S\5iu 

1892 

l,4tKJ 

2,0Mo.3l6 

793.045 

1,242,27  r 

1803 

t,6H.> 

1,527.985 

905,763 

622.222 

1894 

1,465 

1,852,235 

995,935 

856.300 

ToUl 

8,aso 

9,062,909 

4,546,080 

4,516,829 

'Thd  dividend  rates  paid  in  the  £  on  the  amount  of  proved  Uabilitics 

^  estatea  which  ha^'e  been  wound  up  dve  not  given,  as  to  e.stnbliah  .-.ucli 

htould  involvf?  an  investigation  of  the  transactions  in  each  estate  ;  and 

Rn    this    opemtiou    ^vould    not  result   in    con»pletc    returns    being 

*l)lifihed,  as  thi^re  are  many  estates  whicli  remain  unsettled  over  a 

t>ng  period   of  years.     There  ai*e  three  olKcial  as.<vignees  to  aAslst   the 

Court  in  winding  up  the  estates,  Eaeli  othcial  pays  all  money  received 
hy  him  to  the  Registrar  in  Bankruptcy^  who  places  the  amount  to  the 
•  of  the  Ilankruptcy  Estates  Aecouut,  from  which  all  charges, 
iiid  dividends  ure  met.  The  official  assignees  are  also  rajuired  to 
h  (jUarterly  statements  of  the  transactions  in  each  estate  during 
[leriod,  and  the  figures  given  in  the  two  statements  following  wer*> 
lied  from  these  returns,     The  charges  under  eiich  head  were : — 


Ug«) 

Puidinto 
Cofuoliilattid  BeveniM. 

C'       ■    ■ 

Torjil 

r 

^^^1 

fi 

ftetit. 

OOttA, 

A-  -    -■ 

<Tifci«sr«a 

^^^^ 

^iiietfoiu 

Vttltiaiirtn, 

Court  FoM.  ¥9icmiMge. 

in 

tAbour,  Kta 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

IMO 

4,268 

9,613 

3,064 

70 

382 

3,443 

20.840 

IWI 

3,019 

18,4.^ 

6,202 

1,508 

726 

5,386 

35,280 

lt«S 

»,6*>2 

10,350 

7,192 

1,582 

891 

rf,581 

29.288 

IDM 

3*952 

13,743 

7.133 

1,473 

652 

5,e3t>l 

32,644 

■ta 

3.371 

18.308 

7.139 

1.52S 

M43 

8,610 

40,299 

'lint  realised,  and 
,   in  additioQ  to 
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this  the  Judge  may  grant   special  remimeration.     The  dividends  piid 
and  the  undivided  balances  at  the  end  of  each  year  were  as  follow :— 


! 

!   Dividends  Paid. 

I 

Money  in  hands  of  Official 
Assifcnees. 

Balance  of 
Estates  AeoooBt 

Unpaid  and  un- 
claimed Balances. 

Unpaid 
Di\idends. 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

£ 

26,289 

j         52,304 

1         45,084 

40,433 

i         70,381 

£ 
1.987 
1,449 
1,145 
9,532 

863 

£ 
287 
432 
591 
132 
305 

£ 
22,037 
21,651 
20,284 
27,287 
30,985 

On  the  31st  December,  1894,  there  remained  to  the  credit  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Unclaimed  Dividend  Fund  £2,713,  and  to  the  Bankruptcy 
Suitors  Fund,  to  which  account  interest  earned  by  the  Unclauned 
Dividend  Fund  is  placed,  the  sum  of  £218. 

District  Registrars  in  Bankruptcy  have  been  appointed  throu^ovt 
the  Colony,  and  in  most  instances  the  positions  are  filled  by  Police 
Magistrates  or  other  court  officials.  District  Registrars  have  the  sane 
powers  and  jurisdiction  as  the  Registrar  in  respect  to  examinations  d 
bankrupts,  and  the  technical  business  of  the  court.  The  estsw 
sequestrated  during  1894  in  the  Metropolitan  and  Country  districts 
numbered : — 

Sydney  and  Suburbs    616 

Country  849 

Total 1,465 

The  following  table  gives  the  callings  of  i)ersons  l>ecoming  banknip 
<luring  1894;  no  trade,  however,  is  recorded  which  showed  less  thaa 
10  bankrupts : — 


Calling. 

No.   I                 Calling. 

No. 

Calling. 

,  Ka 

Agents 

28 
21 
21 
17 
10 
27 
27 
22 
13 
34 
10 
48 

Dealers 

Drapers 

Engineers 

17 
10 
16 

lie 

10 
10 
26 
11 
10 
177 
81 
10 

Miners 

Painters 

Produce  Merchants  . . . 

Saddlers 

Store  and  Shopkeepers. 

Tailors  

■  Otheni  (Sequestration* 
under  10)  

Total 

K* 

jBakcrs 

U 

Blackdmitha  

1    11 

Boardinf^  Iloiisekeepers. . 
Boot  and  Shoe  Maken   . . 

Fanners 

I    1^ 

Firemen , . . . . 

i\ 

Buiklurs 

Fruiterers 

a- 

Butchers 

Graziers .   . 

Carpenters 

Grocers 

'     tf 

Carriage  Builders 

Hawkers   

Clerks 

Tft-vi^ourcrs 

146 

Coramen'ial  Travellei-s  . . 
Contractors    

Licensed  Victuallers 

Merchants 

i 

The  foregoing  pages  deal  with  the  commercial  aspect  of  bankruptcy: 
other  information  relating  to  legal  procedure  will  be  found  in.  tk 
chapter  of  this  volume  dealing  with  the  transactions  of  the  Law  Courti' 
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TKAySACTIONS  IX  REAL  ESTATE. 

lea)  Property  Act  on.me  into  force  in   IH62»  dealings  in  rea 
Hr»foro  that  yt'ar  having  l»e*>n   ri*^'ij fated  by  the  l¥f?(is  Hegid 

if  1843,    Tlie  Real  Pr t  completely  rcvoJuiiom«<:«c 

I  *^  in  regard  to  laud   i  .  .md  w.-i»  njtxloJltnl  on  thq 

Hifg-iJilation  in  8oiith  Austniha  ruiopt**tl  ni  the  instance  of  Sif 

Birrtis^ — ^hence  the  popular  n/inie  o£  Torretis'  Act.     The  chie" 

lof  tlie  Act  are  the  trnnst'erring  of  roal  profk*rty  by  re^i,stnition 

nstcxid  of  by  deetls  ;  tbe  ubsohite  indefeosibility  of  the  title  when 

xl ;  and  the  prot-cction  aftbrdod  to  owners  against  possessory 

II8,  aw  n  title  issued  under  tho  Act  stands  goo<l  notwithstanding  any 

|h  of  adverse  poaaession.     From  tho  passing  of  Torrens*  Act  all 

sold  by  the  Crown  were  coiiveyed  to  the  purchaAcn*  under  its 

lions,  and  the  provisions  of  tlie  old  law  wei-e  ix*gtrict^d  to  transact 

%%  m  r<»Kp«M!t  of  gi*ants  already  issued.     The  area  for  which  grants 

md»*r  ih*^  old  system  had  been  issued  in    1862  was   7/175^,794  acres  ; 

n   1, 1 56j  15  ncres  have  been  brought  under  t)ie  provisions  of 

Act,  so  that  the  are^i  still  under  the  Deeds  Registration  Act  is 

noi,     T^nd*  ai*e  allowed   to   bo  placed   under  Torrens*  Act 

!•  ir  titles  are  found  to  be  unchallengeable;  but  thousands  of 

teres  aro  brought  under  tlie  Act  during  tho  course  of  ©very  year,  »o  that 

"  .merely  »  question  of  time  when   the  whole  of  the  lands  of  the 

w  will  btj  uijder  a  uniforru  nyatem.      Tbe  area  of  Crown  lamb 

yed  and  of  private  lands  brought  mider  the  Real  Property  Act 

Eig  the  dr^cade  ended  1894  was  as  followB  i — 


Owu  LADdt  coiiv^ved 
under  th«  Act 

['ritmte  \mx»U  brought 

under  the 

Rcftl  rropertjr  Act. 

Total. 

1 

Aiwu 

VMiio, 

Areft. 

viau«. 

Afv*. 

VftltliL 

1 

acros. 

£ 

\ 

acres. 

£ 

b$s 

.Vlg.OftS 

660.100 

3i.2:;o      \.\:r,xm 

■:u.795 

i,w*j:Mnii 

^bsiA 

3(19.287 

:m,\)m 

u.iA*:>       ::ax\\ 

i.:;,:U2 

l,2Kii.iini 

BlL 

392,649 

470.601 

47,:iJs      i.uo,;:»:. 

VlWMl 

l,<nn,si*i 

^^H 

318.875 

421,058 

62.08.-1     ;  1,840.00H 

aso^fitif) 

•2,J^;i,o<i«i 

^^^K 

S5$.S31 

512,238 

45,309     1  l.aiS.812 

-^^\i^y.\i^ 

l.s^n.niri' 

^^^E 

194.953 

3rib\3G9 

:y,G75       1,0G8,;HS 

""' 

^H 

e79.'347 

40S,4*21 

5l.ur»       M«VlfM4 

. 

.    7* 
l,2li!J,25S 

^^P 

i*0 

^^ 

-.'»<.  i-rf 

HrvVJ.Ip'l.FW 

-fj,    ^-L"J                               Ijllll  >,»**-» 

..*.n4S<i 

l.2<)3.!iltf 

'  tbe  whole  pmod  during  which  the  Real  Property  Act  (Torreaa') 
b  opemtion,  16,05^^0^  acres,  valued  at  £19,121^,044,  hai 
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been  conveyed  under  its  provisions,  and  1,150,115  acres,  value 
£18,845,947,  have  been  brought  under  it,  and  deeds  under  the  old 
to  the  same  extent  cancelled. 

The  transfers  and  conveyances  of  private  lands  which  take  } 
during  ordinary  years  indicate  in  some  measure  the  condition  of  busii 
the  volume  of  these  transactions,  however,  in  some  years  cannot  be  n 
upon  as  giving  more  than  an  indication  of  speculation  or  inliatioD. 
the  following  table,  wliich  covers  ten  years,  there  is  shown  the  consk 
tion  momny  paid  on  sales  of  private  lands  during  each  year,  cxclod 
of  course,  lands  sold  on  long  terms.  During  1888  land  to  the  valu 
<£!  1,068,873  changed  hands,  but  in  1894  the  amount  had  fall«i 
£3,994,504.  The  year  1888  marked  the  last  flickeiing  of  the  b 
j)criod,  when  land  speculation  pi*oceeded  on  a  scale  of  unexampled  p 
lessnesR.  Now  the  other  extreme  has  been  reached,  and  the  transact 
in  land  very  largely  represent  conveyances  by  mortgagors  and  mortgag 
genuine  speculation  in  land  having  almost  wholly  die<l  out : 


Convc\-ancea  or  Traiufcn. 

Year. 

Under 
Old  System. 

Under 
New  System. 

Total. 

^ 

£ 

£ 

1885 

5,245,422 

3,164.734 

8.410,  ir,6 

188t) 

4,085,990 

3,060,244 

7,146.2:^4 

1887 

.3,598,0.34 

2,784,853 

6,382.887 

18S8 

5,893,  .373 

5,175,.-K)0 

11.068,873 

lS8fl 

4,1(59,822 

.3,.^^3,411 

7,50.3,233 

ISOO 

3,954,358 

3,600,-392 

7,554,750 

ISUI 

4,5(>4,285 

3.002,082 

S,  166,367 

1892 

3,5.37,82<) 

2,710.379 

6,254.208 

1893 

2,317,777 

2,532,21 1 

4,849,988 

1894 

1,945,527 

2,048,977 

o,994,.>04 

As  alieady  mentione<l,  the  Real  Proiierty  Act  provides  that  ( 
issue  of  a  wrtiticato  the  title  of  the  ])er8on  named  on  the  cer 
indefeasible.     Provision  is,  however,  made  for  error  in  transfer,  by  •Hi 
persons   niiglit  b(^  deprived  of  their  rightful  property,  as  ihoilljl 
transfer   be  iiiadt^  to  the  wrong  person  the  holder  of  the 
cannot  be  dispossessed  of  his  property  unless  he  has  acted 
To  indemnify  the  (Jovcrnment  for  com|>ensating  penom  who^t 
error,  may  have  b<H;n  deprived  of  their  propertieSi  i 
has  been  created  by  a  contribution  of  one  halfpenny  ia  tht  \ 


^^^F         T^^^  AS^^   PROPERTY   ACT.                            ^        ^M 

^HHfred  cupitiU  value  being  levied  on  pfoi>erty  firnt  brought  under        ^H 
Hct,  and  u|Jon  trauamissions  of  title* of  estat4?8  of  tlecoased  proprietors.         ^H 
^kn  uiidetiiiible  proof  of  the  value  of  the  Act  and  tho  facility  of  its         ^H 
Whig  that  p/iytnetits  from  the  iissurunce  fund  to  the  3 1st  Decern  her,         ^H 
^m  in  respect  of  title**  iinpro[rerly  grunted,  nniounted  to  only  X2,903.         ^H 
^■monnt^  paid  into  the  Tirnsury  on  account  of  the  ai^uiunce  fun(i         ^^M 
^K  moh  of  the  four  jeara  ended  1894  were  as  follow : —                      ^^^H 

H 

Collcctlona, 

C3otti  ponflfttton 

andOoftof 
U^  Acttonf. 

to  Fund.                               ^^^^M 

m^     IS93 
H 

5.345 

4.670 
4,083 

NU 
1,063 

Nil 

307 

^^H 

^^H 

^^H 

^^H 
^^H 

^B  assurauce  fund,  which  form^  jiart  of  the  Trust  Fund  of  the         ^H 
Hury,  amuuDted  to  XI 34,850  at  the  close  of  1894,  and  bears  intei^gt         ^H 
Hft*»  varying  from  3  to  5  per  cent     The  accretions  to  this  fund»  that         ^H 
Here^t  ami  collections,  avemge  from  .£8,000  to  £9,000  per  unnum,         ^H 
HUie  tot^l  withdrawals  during  the  whole  currency  of  the  Act  have          ^H 
Bpacheii  £3,000  ;  thus,  as  there  k  every  likelihood  of  the  amount         ^H 
^mlJy  adde<l  growing  larger  as  years  t*oll  on,  the  fund  bids  fair  to         ^H 
^■cruividcrabh^  dimfnsionK                                                                               ^^^H 

^^■^                                 MOBTOAGES,                                               ^^^^M 

^PS^nSigei^  except  those  regulated   by  the  Bills  of  Sale  Act  of         ^H 
■^                       -chant  Shipping  Act  of  1894,  are  re^'iHtcrcd  at  the          ^H 
Kt                      s  Office,  and  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the  number    ^^^H 
Hk^d  refirciw  nts  the  bulk  of  the  mortgages  effectetl     Where  more  ^^^H 
^Biie  mortgage  has  been  elTected  on  the  same  property,  the  mortgages  ^^^H 
^Kriority  Mccordiiig  to  tiie  time  of  registration,  and  not  in  accortlanoe    ^^^H 
^beir  n.wpective  datea     The  amount  of  consideration  for  which  a    ^^^H 
Hige  stands  as  socimty  is  not  always  stated  in  the  deeds,  the  wards         ^H 
^^hle  con  i        ^    rr*  or  ^*  cash  credit"  being  inserted  instead   of  a         ^H 
^L  iium  \fi               1  the  transactions  of  banks  and  other  loan  iiistitu-          ^H 
^^^Biseet                        T       .  es  made  are  liable  to  fluctuation;  and          ^H 
^^^Hl|tie^i                                1(3  pt*uperty  murtgiiged  i»  of  great  value^         ^H 
^^^gmUfmAitkt  U  Ui4^  total  advances  a^^ist  mortgages  caimot  ba          ^H 
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(riven.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  therefore,  that  the  fignrcf 
tables  given  below  refer  only  to  cases  in  whch  a  specilic  amo 
stated  in  the  deeds,  whether  that  amount  be  the  Bum  actually  adi 
or  not.  What  is  true  of  mortgages  registered  holds  good  fordiad 
the  amount  of  which,  as  shown  in  the  tables,  is  still  further  redo 
the  exclusion  of  mortgages  which  have  been  satisfied  by  forecka 
seizui*e,  a  record  of  which  is  not  available.  Many  mortgages,  the 
appear  in  the  official  ree(»rds  as  current,  notwithstanding  thi 
property  which  they  represent  has  passed  away  from  the  niortga^ 


MoRTr.ACEs  OF  Real  Estate. 

^lortgages  of  land  are  registered  either  under  the  Deed^  Reiri»ti 
Act  of  1843  or  the  Real  Proi>erty  Act  of  1862,  accorclin*;  tn  tit 
under  which  the  title  of  the  property  stood  at  the  time  «>f  repstr 
Thvi    mortgages    registcjred    for    each   of  the    ten    years    endni 
were  :  -- 


riMl 

Number. 

) 

RegktrationM- 

1 

Year. 

crDeeils 
ration  Act. 

Under  Real  Property  Act. 

I'mitf 

N^ih  .\. 

Number. 

Conridention. 

Number. 

C«Mi< 

£ 

1 

£ 

18S;-> 

7.018 

11.3f»,108 

1     4,W3 

0,085.3SO 

11.661 

17.44 

IS8() 

6.983 

7,r.70,210 

4,295 

5,975,898 

ll,22« 

\XM 

JSS7 

(>.108 

r),869,302 

!     4,23J) 

6,9;i0,66ri 

10.*I7 

12.79 

1S.S8 

7,4r)2 

8,705,109 

4,274 

7.520.9U 

11.726 

I6.di 

IIS.S!> 

9,312 

7,277,334 

4,410 

7,256,931 

13.72S 

14.S3 

IS!M} 

9,883 

8,072,218 

4,097 

8,559,662 

14,580 

itt,ia 

1891 

10,348 

10,520,201 

4,523 

8,535.876 

14.S71 

19.a"' 

189-2 

10,4r)0 

9.328.503 

!     4,044 

0,77O,51»4 

15.094 

l«.t» 

1893 

9,351 

7,434,029 

4,704 

0,034,324 

U.IW5 

13.46 

1894 

8,901 

5,824,797 

4,277 

1 

5,624,9<kS 

13,17S 

11.44 

Tho  consideration  given  f^enerally  represents  the  principal 
some  cast's,  however,  it  Htands  fur   the  limit  within  which  dki 
bunks  and  otlicr  loan  institutions  are  entitled  to  draw.  ciMH^k 
of  th<»s(;  cli<»nts  ni;iy  Ix;  in  credit  while  their  property  is  lo 
unrelease<l. 

Tlic  amount  of  mortgages  discharged  has  always  been  \ 
ilw  amount  n^gistercMl,  for,  as  previously  mentioned,  the  ^ 
not  include  foreclosures,  which  if  not  formally  regaH 
aiv  neverth<^le8K  mortgag(«  cancelled.      Tlie  vohuM  iOf 
also  it'duced  by  mortgages  |>aid  off  in  inataloMBlik  flB^ 
may  be  given  for  the  Uvst  sum  paid,  which  might  i 
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proportiou  to  the  total  soin  borrowed  ;  imd,  further,  Uie  total  i 
urgea  ia  reciuoed  owing  to  the  practice,  now  largely  follnwecl,  i>£ 
jrtng  nj<»rtgagt^8  niatunng  oti  fixed  datea  to  be  extended  for  nn 
aite  period. 

»ii%eyiinctt8  under  mortgage  or  purchases  of  equity  of  redemption, 
I  tran*4l'ri.s  which  represent  deaUitgs  lietween  mortgagee  and  mort- 
i   point  of  value,  unimportant ;  neverthele><s^  to  coinplete 
^>us  in  mortgages,  returns  covering  the  period  of  ten  yeur«i 
bi'*>4  are  given  below.       The  table  is  incomplete,  fia  the  eun-j 
in  respect  of  conveyance**   and  transfers   mider   the   Rcal^ 
Act  canaat  be  given : — 


Do«cU  RcfflitnliOfi  Act  d  1818. 

Convvyun««i 

»i«1  Tr%n«fani 

mi4er  K<«1 

htr. 

Tmtuferi. 

P)-6|}crtr  AcL 

yumber. 

Number. 

imuiMi^ 

£ 

£ 

Lk 

122 

122,9.11 

160 

247,320 

135 

■ 

1^ 

122,479 

138 

261,778 

mi 

■F 

297 

143.674 

2i0 

fi^U,621 

168 

B 

\92 

378.062 

270 

.S29J53 

JH9 

K 

204 

C80,240 

83 

38,C<K) 

1!I2 

■ 

117 

KSjIfi 

2J0 

22!>,(n0 

IHO 

■ 

%m 

245.111 

246 

3«<t,243 

218 

K 

3112 

I(S2.307 

253 

1,211^401 

255 

B> 

430 

2ie»025 

383 

276,rj07 

347 

r 

374 

3«U738 

506 

4S5,489 

31S 

MORTGAQKfl   ON   LiTK  StoCK   AKD  WdoL. 

wcRil,  mortga^^'es  on  live  stock,  and  liens  on  growing  crops 
Jltfred   under  special  Act%  the   two  first  mentioneil   under  a 
sre  passetl  in  1817|  and  the  liens  on  growing  crops  under  one  p^is^edlj 
The  mortgages  on  live  stock  are  current  tiJl  tlischarg*?,  whildl 
I  mature  at  the  end  of  each  season  and  terminate  without  being  I 
*  urged,     MortgageH  under  ""Ti    ^'t  are  valid  without  the j 
^  Wing  delivered  to  the  m<  Tlie  figures  relating 

i;iven  in  floino  detail,  a^  m^-y  Liirow  cuusiderable  light ^ 
of  the  great  industry  of  the  country.     They  must, 
II    witli   this    <(n:i1ifi-/^itiou,   that    the   amount    staU'd 
]  1  \  r.:  1  .-,./.s  iM t ' , '.  •  ]  \'  UM ! .. .  I  h .  I !  indehtininess^  tind  tho  ad vanf.'i*,H 


.1 


how  Uagi'  a  hoid  4h<e  kiiding  iuhtituiian4»  Jufcvu  upou  Um 
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great  pastoral  industry.     The  following  statement  shows  the  li« 
wool  and  the  mortgages  on  live  stock  registered  during  each  of  t 

years  ended  1894  : — 


1         Preferable  Lieus  on  WooL 

ft  Stock. 

Year. 

!           1 

Number.! 

!              ! 

No.  of 
Sheep. 

Ck)nddera- 
tion. 

Number. 

Naof 
Sheeii. 

No.  of 
Homed 
Cattle. 

Ko.  of 
Hones. 

Co 

188:> 

1.2.% 

5,263,407 

1          ^ 
'    1.327,214 

1.431 

ijaatsa 

117,841 

i 

10.764 

2.! 

1846 

1,187 

9,049,194 

.    h4t4AH 

i.jtes 

4.32S,&53 

79.616 

10.349 

a^, 

1SS7 

1.28.') 

9,296,975 

1,6^,655 

i^&ea 

S.O&4.2S0 

70..^12 

11,404 

4  • 

1888 

'     1,174 

9.8iX),5.:0 

l,ia2,12& 

\,&m 

4,002,14S 

80.13» 

12,364 

i.i 

1889 

i.itn) 

7,»«i.2:w 

1,282,005 

torn 

4,572.477 

100,(126 

11..S24 

2.< 

I8i»0 

l,*fil 

9,00r»,.'i82 

1,562,270 

f,230 

4,902.300 

03.a»8 

12.54:< 

:<.; 

1891 

1.701 

10.201,412 

l,«20,li'ia 

2,323 

6.86e.M7 

111.43S 

16,72S 

if 

1802 

2,051 

12.094,876 

1,088,601 

g,326 

BMasn 

142,095 

16,9m 

4  , 

1893 

2,2:.7 

13,204,407 

LSJ^^esn 

2.270 

S,3i7,Ot4 

227,M1 

S4.241 

•i: 

1891 

2,«27 

16,084,929 

i,9e^it,isi 

%m 

(KS80J11 

609,448 

1S,029 

•i.'- 

*  Included  in  the  amounts  for  1893  and  1804  ia  the  ooniideratioii  for  240  *iid  tL 
rcspet'tivcly. 

To  supplement  the  information  just  given,  the  follow ins^  table,  i 
shows  tlie  proportion  of  the  flocks  of  the  Colony  covered  by  lien 
mortgage,  ha.s  been  com2)iled.  In  addition  to  the  nuiiiljers  giv 
ccmsiderable  quantity  of  stock  is  in  the  hands  of  financial  instita 
as  mortgagees  in  possession,  but  an  exact  statement  of  this  it  i< 
po.ssiblo  to  obtain  : —  • 


Sheop. 

Honied  Catlle. 

Ilom.!. 

Veor. 

Tot!il  in 
Colony. 

Involve*  I 

in  Lien 

and 

Mort^u^^c. 

Pnv 
portion 
involved 
to  total 
flocktc. 

Total  in 
Colony. 

Involved 
in  )Iort- 

Ka*fc. 

Pr.». 

p<irtion 

invohed 

to  total 

hentii. 

ToUl  in 
Colony. 

InT.Ovtil 
in  M.irt- 

f 

US 

NO. 

No. 

per  cent. 

1       No. 

No. 

percent. 

'       No. 

Na 

P* 

i«^:. 

37,t'2n.'MK) 

O.IKW.IUO 

26-4 

1,. 317,315 

117,241 

8-9 

M4.UI7 

1".:M 

l.V><) 

:ftM0':».:t<i4 

13,372,747 

341 

1,:W7,S44 

79,616 

5-8 

361. (Kk* 

3i-,.t4-» 

ISM7 

46.  W:,,  152 

13,251 ,2<U 

28-2 

,  l„'i75,487 

79..'J12 

5-0 

3l»0.»*»9 

II.4-14 

lis^ 

4<>,r^).j.4(;9 

13.802,668 

2«)-7 

1 1.622,907 

80.120 

4-J» 

4U.3i;4 

i2.*;4 

1S>0 

.'»o,io<;,7<;8 

12,4.33.710 

24-8 

1.741..'i02 

100.026 

5-7 

1  4<o,:r7 

ll.?:?! 

\}f.H) 

55.1^5.431 

13.967,8S2 

24-9 

,  2,091,229 

93.298 

45 

444.163 

12..'4o  . 

l&Jl 

61,K:U.t16 

i7.<k»8,:j:i9 

27  7 

1  2,128,838 

111,432 

5-2 

,  4»*».<H7  ' 

Ift,:*' 

1W»2 

.5N(»8<M14 

i'i.n«;i,847 

3 11 

2,221. 4.M> 

142,695 

6-4 

'  484.Sn9 

16.«4 

lbJ« 

.Vi,!»sr».6S8 

21,5<;i,421 

.H7  8 

2.269,852 

227,531 

100 

493.231 

24,141  1 

1804 

50,977,270 

22,(J7 1,640 

398 

.2,46.5,411 

698,448 

28-3 

518,1^1 

u.«, 

The  mortgages  shown  represent  the  annual  registrations ; 
sheep  involved  were  those  pledged  during  12  months  onlj,  s 
currency  of  a  mortgage  on  live  stock,  unlike  that  of  a  ^ 
terminates  at  the  end  of  the  season,  is  >'ariablfl^  it 
figures  in  any  year  do  not  represent  the  total  nnmbsr  of 
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mortgage,  and  that  the  proportion  of  the  flocks  held  under  lien  and 
rtig^Cj  after  making  erery  allowance  for  releases,  is  therefore  some- 
at  higher  than  tliat  stated.  This  remark  applies  equally  to  the 
ires  given  for  homed  cattle  and  horses. 


Discharges  of  Mortgages. 

rhe  discharges  registered  amount  in  an  ordinary  year  to  about  one- 
ih  the  mortgages  of  live  stock  registered.  The  figures  for  ten  years 
ed  1894  were:— 


Year. 

Number. 

Amoant. 

Year. 

Number. 

Amount. 

£ 

£ 

1885 

208 

1,173.673 

1890 

368 

2,512,551 

1886 

150 

849,742 

1891 

380 

1,184,372 

1887 

210 

1.073,674 

1892 

317 

985.048 

1888 

240 

1,160,307 

1893 

286 

1,062,827 

1889 

256 

1,191,089 

1894 

334 

496,041 

."here  were  also  39  discharges  of  liens  amounting  to  £45,624  ;  these 
resent  transfers  of  security  and  repa3rments  during  the  season,  as 
iS  terminate  by  effluxion  of  time  at  the  close  of  the  wool  season. 


Liens  on  Growing  Crops. 

Jnder  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  liens  on  agricultural  and  hoiticul- 
%L  produce,  the  duration  of  which  must  not  exceed  one  year,  are 
le.  Such  advances  do  not  ordinarily  reach  large  sums  either  indi- 
nally  or  in  their  total,  as  there  is  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  the 
irity  oflFered.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  advances  ranged  from 
r,379  to  £247,466  per  annum.  The  liens  registered  in  1894  were 
n  in  number,  covering  advances  to  the  extent  of  £181,432  : — 


Year. 

Number. 

Consideration. 

Year. 

Number. 

Consideration. 

£ 

£ 

1885 

857 

71,153 

1890 

1,089 

75,439 

1886 

989 

70,212 

1891 

1,171 

78,448 

1887 

949 

67,379 

1892 

1,416 

130,155 

1888 

1,006 

247,466 

1893 

1,789 

159,007 

1889 

1,227 

83,748 

1     1894 

1 

2,291 

181,432 

\  re^ctratioins  it  is  estimated  that  40  per  cent,  arc  eSected 

VgB. 
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Mortgages  on  Ships. 
Mortgages  of  registered  British  vessels  are  dealt  'with  nndfi 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1894.  The  mortgages  are,  according  i 
Act,  divided  into  two  classes,  one  in  which  the  ship  is  the  sole  see 
and  the  other  in  which  tlie  advances  are  made  on  the  security  of 
is  termed  in  the  Act  "  the  account  current,"  which  maj  comprise  \ 
wharfage  appliances,  eta  Registrations  are  effected  at  the  two  poi 
registry,  Sydney  and  Newcastle ;  the  returns  given  in  the  snb| 
statement,  however,  apply  only  to  the  former  port : — 


Mortgage  or 
g  Vcssela. 

1  ships  onl3'. 

Year. 

Sailin 

Sailinic  VeMeU. 

StoUD  Vei 

Na 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount. 

Xa     .   Xs. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1891 

32 

17.777 

6 

2.472 

4 

3,672 

S    '     S; 

1892 

34 

17,971 

8 

16.675 

17 

51,29» 

6        10.' 

1803 

22 

V2,882 

10 

6,681 

11 

315      : 

l.>         V 

1894 

34 

11,420 

18 

12.427 

4 

1,855     ' 

7        11' 

1895 

22 

8,896 

9 

4,617 

9 

900 

u      u; 

The  number  of  mortgages  registered  in  which  ships  figure  as  the 
security  represents  the  vessels  encumbered,  that  is  to  say,  **  one  ship 
mortga<j;o";  the  number  of  mortgages  in  the  other  class  may  or  tna} 
represent  the  number  of  vessels  mortgaged.  The  cliscluirires  oi  u 
^age  during  the  same  i)eriod  were  as  follow  : — 


MortgOtfe  on  ships  only. 

Mortgage  on  u<c>>unt  ruirrn:. 

Vcnr. 

Sailing  vessels. 

1 

Steam  vcsscUi. 
No.        AniounL 

Sailing  voucls. 

Stmu^na 

No.    I    Amount 

No.    1      AmounL 

N...    ,   Abo 

ISOl 
1892 
1S03 
1S94 
189.) 


13 
21 
20 
13 
24 


£ 
8,0.'»2 
9,219 
13,9<)2 
5.948 
9,038 


9 
5 
4 
11 
C 


£ 
8,754 
2.968 
12,866 
9.725 
8.364 


£ 
No  amount 

2.717 
No  amount 

do 

do 


nil- 

s 


i 

12.4 

8 

id 
M 


Bills  of  Sale. 
All  mortga;j:e8  in  peisonalty  other  than  ships  and  i 
wool,  livr  stock,  and  growing  crops,  are  filed  and  m/ti 
Court  under  the  Bills  of  Sale  Act  of  1855.    Ik 
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i  aliall  be  Aled  and  eott^red  within  30  days  aft<>r  it  i^  made  or 
ottiertvise  tlie  tratisaction  ia  Ulegai :  and  to  prevent  fraud  and 
thtt  n'oonb  are  open  to  Uah  iii8i»eclion  of  the  [>ubUc.  The 
»nt  ni  ndvancus  annually  m^ide  on  bills  t>f  sale  is  not  i-eadily 
:  but  judging  from  the  number  of  bills  tilad  the  suni  muBi  be 
ble,  TIm^  provisions  of  the  Act  are  availe<l  of  by  all  classes  of 
(luiunityj  but  brewers  and  money  lenders  tiguitJ  con^icuoumly 
the  tranKferreea.  No  complete  recorfi  is  made  of  the  bills 
voluntarily  or  by  8eizui*e,  the  official   records  i^li  idy 

ar^'od  in  the  urdinary  way,     Seizure*  of  tlie  se*  •  n, 

I  generally  comprises  Jioueebold  furniture  and  » took  1  ire 

occurrences,  and  it  lA  to  be  regretttnl  that  no  re*  *m 

> ;  but,  »»s  p^e^^ously  nhown,  Uie  neglect  in  the  registration  of 
Bure^  is  a  weakness  in  the  procedure  under  all  Acte  regulating 
nsactions  in  mortgage.  Tl»e  bills  filed  aud  the  discharges  regis- 
»r  tlie  ftix  years  ended  1895  were  as  follow  :— 


BiU*  of  S^e. 

V€ar. 

miedln 

SftUaflad 

Supfviiic  Conrti 

\im 

:*,045 

221 

JHOf 

2,f1!>7 

m 

1892 

2,776 

183 

,         isya 

3,111 

oe 

\fm 

2,7<V2 

77 

f            1805 

2,519 

23 

BUM3(ART  OF   M0RTOAQR8. 
frolume  «if  raorttjnf^rs  rf'i^istered  an  i  h  cla«i 

below.     As  the  returns  are  iiK  already 

nerikl  lot^  has  been  established.     Tbp  toilnwiog  tabie  shows 
1  oonidderation  of  the  mortgages  registered  during  each  of  the 
I  years : — 


Ftuficfty. 


1890. 


ISSIL 


1992. 


1698, 


\mir*:ilm\  Ki\ 


n,77tl,GM       Q»(»4.S24 


c 

i>.di4.»6a 


_M7t  I         <n,3SW 


a,334 


ld,4a6 
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The  consideration  of  the  mortgages  of  which 
tered  during  each  of  the  last  five  years  is  given  below  : — 


werereg*- 


Property. 


1890. 


189L 


1892. 


ISOSL 


ia»i 


On  Real  Estate.. 

Under  Deeds  Begiatration  Act  . . 
,,     Real  Property  Act 

On  Personalty- 
Liens  on  Wool 

Mortgages  on  Live  Stock 

Liens  on  Growing  Crops 

Mortgages  on  Ships  

„  „       and    Shipping 

Appliances    

Bills  of  Sale 


£ 
2,009,660 
4,280,172 


£ 
8,140,8n 
8.991,105 


£ 
2,718,850 
2,809,272 


£         I        £ 
l,i»7»794      £.(]63.« 


At  end  of  eadi  Bciaion 

2,512,551  I    1,184,872  |      965,048  /    1.002,827  f      I0CO41 

At  end  of  each  Season. 

I         16.806  1        12,187  1        26,828:       15,63 


12,400  I  8,580  . 

Notarailable. 


FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 

The  position  occupied  by  Friendly  Societies  at  the  present  day  is » 
most  important  one,  on  account  of  the  strong  influence  which  they  exert 
on  the  welfare  of  the  industrial  classes  of  the  population;  and  recognising 
the  services  which  they  render  to  the  community  by  the  inculcation  of 
habits  of  thrift,  and  the  relief  of  cases  of  distress  which  it  would  other- 
wise be  the  duty  of  the  public  to  alleviate,  the  State,  while  forbidding 
the  carrying  on  of  operations  by  an  unregistered  society,  and  imposing  » 
penalty  on  each  member  of  its  committee  should  it  accept  money  in 
consideration  of  any  interest  therein,  grants  certain  privileges  to  societies 
whose  rules  have  been  certified  to  by  the  Registrar  as  being  in  conformitr 
with  the  law.     These  privileges  are  as  follow  : — 

1.  A  registered  Society  can  legally  hold  land  and  other  kinds  i 

proj^erty  in  the  names  of  trustees,  such  property  passing  from 
one  trustee  to  another  by  the  mere  fact  of  appointment,  ami 
can  carry  on  all  legal  proceedings  in  the  trustees'  names. 

2.  The  Society  has  a  remedy  on  summary  conviction  whenever  inj 

person — 

(a)  Obtains  possession  of  its  property  by  false  repi^ 
sentation  or  imposition ; 

(J))  Having  possession  of  any  of  its  property,  witholds 
or  misapplies  it ; 

(c)  Wilfully  applies  any  part  of  such  property  to  p■^ 
poses  other  than  those  expressed  or  directed  by  tke 
rules  and  authorised  by  the  Act 
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3.  li  an  ottlcerof  the  Society  rliea  or  becomes  bankrupt  or  insolv'ent, 

or  if  an  execution  h  isi*uecl  against  him  whilst  ho  ha»  money  or 
property  o£  tho  Society  in  his  possession  by  virtue  of  hi»  office, 
the  ti'uateeB  of  the  Society  are  entitled  to  claim  such  money 
or  proi>erty  in  prefei^nce  to  any  other  creditors* 

4.  The  documents  of  tho  Socit^ty  are  free  from  stamp  duty. 

Th  'Hie  Society  can  admit  members  under  twenty  one  and  take 
from  them  binding  receiptfi,  which  would  otherwit^''  l^*^  -"f  mi 
efTect. 

6*  If  it  inve^itgi  money  on  mortgage,  sudv  mortgajLjts  cau  Ll  dis- 
charged by  a  mere  endorsed  receipt  without  reconveyance. 

7.  Its  officers  are  legally  bound  to  render  account  and  give  tip  all 
money  ur  property  in  their  possession  on  demand  or  notice, 
and  may  be  compelled  to  do  so. 

5**  Disputes  can  be  legally  settled  accorrling  to  the  Society's  own 
mles. 

9.  M«*mbers  of  registered  Friendly  Societies  have  the  privilege  of 
legally  insuring  money,  on  the  deatlis  of  their  wives  and 
cliildren,  for  their  funei'al  expenses,  without  having  an  insur- 
able interest  in  their  lives. 

10.  Mem  bora  of  registered  Societies  may  dis|>ose  at  dcAtli  of  sums 
[Ki ,  ible  by  the  Society  by  written  nomination  without  a  will  ; 
:mi(1  this  nominatioa  may  l>e  made  by  youths  of  sixt^fen  who 
cannot  make  a  will  till  they  are  twenty-one, 

11.  Wiere  there  is  no  whII  and  no  nomination,  the  trustees  may 
distribuUi  sums  without  lettern  of  administnition  being  taken 
out  (a  person  who  should  du  1*0  in  any  other  case  would  make 
himself  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  deceased). 

I  Mcwt  of  the  Friendly  Societi»*s  operating  in  New  South  Wales  were* 
itided  by  old  memliers  of  English  OKlers  who  had  emigrated  to 
Ifttralia  before  the  light  of  public  inV€»stigation  had  been  thrown  upon 
lf\  f  the  societies  in  Great  Britain,  and  an  exjjosure  made  of 

^}i  I  principles  <m  which  they  were  Ix^ing  conducted.     Accfinl- 

(Iv,  tilt?  H.oti»'tieH  established  in  this  Colony  were  from  the  commrnce- 
wcirktitd  utider  a  fallacious  system,  which  was  rc^gnrded  as  perfect, 
lirectly  it  Wiw  discovered  that  there  was  an  accumulation  of  funds 
pml'^rs  I.h.I:ih1   upon  the  money   a-   their  personal  property — in 
ive<I   ivom   their   1  I'liey   argurd   that  any 

*iij  ihr  existing  J«ii  1  ,  condition  *tf  atiairs  would 

Uie  introduction  of  younger  members,  who 
'--I  with   the  prtjsentj  and  trust  to  others  in 
r  thu  application  to  their  atfairs  of  tho 
od  the  operation!*  of  friendly  societies 
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elsewhere  wjis  strenuously  oppose<l  as  uiinecessary  until 

when  TOanj  leadinj:;  njembers  were  induci?d,  owing  to  tht*  r 

of  the  funds  of  their  oixlers,   to  give  seriaus  coiisidenitii»n   m  umr 

position. 

One  of  the  principal  cauBes  which  rai<5ed  this  false  feelins*  of  )^>caritT 
was  that  in  times  of  general  pro8])erity  many  eniployerw  paid  ^m^ 
workmen  their  wages  during  short  periods  of  siduieafl  in  order  to  rpt-4i» 
their  services,  and  members  in  receipt  of  high  wages  and  in  t^f.  r<1il 
easy  circumstances  did   not  feel   the  necessity  of  accepting    ■ 
from   their   lodges.     Also,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  tli 
the  members  were  young,  and  even  if  all  claims  had  been  pr»  ^ 
is  probable  that  the  benefits  would  not   have  amounted  to  a  li 
so   that  the  funds  of  the  societies  could  not  do  otherwise  thati 
in  spite  of  the  inadequate  scale  of  contributions  char«;red.      An  tix^iiii 
nation  of  the  recoixls  of  the  registration  of  amended  rulen  ««hf>wi  vhat 
the  accumulation  of  cfipital  letl  to  :  in  many  cases  the  t 
scjciety  thought  it  right  not  only  to  lower  their  contributioi 
same  time  t-o  increase  the  benetitB  giveu.      The  inevitable  resu; 
happened;  the  members  have  grown  older,  the  claims  on  a* 
sickness  and  tleath  have  increased,  and  the  depre^on    in    tradfi  lal 
compelled  those  out  of  employment  to  come  upon  the  funds  wheiMiff 
possiltlo,  so  that  many  of  the  societies  now  existing  are  In  a  alilA  d 
insolvency. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  now  that  the  fallac}"  imderlying  thot  oM 
system  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  societies  has  been  so  ft 
explotlecl,  some  attempt  is  being   generally  made  to  place  aflkiis 
sound  basis,  but  even  now  the  st4>p3  taken  by  many  of  the  older  m 
are  halting  and  uncertain  ;  they  concede  that  an  error  of  jadgnieul 
committed  in  the  past,  but  are  unwilling  to  tax  themselres  to 
considei-able  extent  for  the  pm-pose  of  placing  matters  upon  a 
footing.     At  the  same  time  they  are  convinced  that  no  new 
should  be   admitted   unless  they  pay  a<x:ording  to  a  pro]' 
scale  of  contributions.     With  the  wider  spread   of  a  kno^ 
subject^  however,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  younger  in*  ; 
Bocieties  will  insist  upon  th^  mloption  of  rates  which  are  sutl.  .  i  i 
to  provide  for  the  benotits  which  it  is  professed  to  give. 

A  list  of  the  principal  societies  is  given  l>elow,  fit>ro  whi^^'  t^  "^^^  ^ 
seen  that  at  the  end  of  1803  there  were  in  existence  15  1* 
(some  of  them  sul>divi(led  into  districts,  provinces,  or  gran m  m 
comprising   794    distinct   subordinate   branches,    and    24    iml- 
societies.     Th«  figures  as  to  membership,  with   the   e\* 
referring  to  the  8ons  of  Temperance,  and  as  to  fundx,  ^. 
of  the  amounts  given  for  the  Hons  of  Temperance  and  tin^  < 
Gardeners,  may  be  accepted  as  correct.     In  the  case  oi  tii 
mentioned  the  returns  have  been  generally  unsatisfactory,  luid  m 
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central  executive  appears  to  have  but  little  control  over  its 
tranches : — 


'nli^ra  or  SodetLes 


i       or 


Memben. ,  ffood  on 


ff  OQfi  on 
Wilkin 


Amaiixit 
of 

Bnaeh 
Fimdi. 


orGruid 


ToiAl 


-uitv  LU.O.F.— 

itriet   .,...*. 

i  Dlttrtct ....... 

erlHrtuct, 

llMrict   ... 

rHutrict  ..,..,.,, 
iatrlt-t ........... 

DUtTlut 

^Ktriet. ........ 

trict_ 

l£KO,F.— 
rtrkt    .....*...* 

m-itdt-t.,- 

;iver  JHiirict.... 
District  ........ 

cr  DlattiL-t, 

^fttTit't..,..   ...* 


JVM*  DEiitrict..  ,*.. 
O.IXF.       ..H  .... 

L'jspijtlent  O.O.F.  ., 
*T  tif  ForfSFton — 
itriL't    ............ 

jul  DbtTict    ..... 

»urtH .,,,.,,..,,,.. 

ourtji  , 

-^1  Korcstere  .,.,-. 
il  For^t«m  ^ . . . . 
mt  t  >rtlcr  of  Dnildi 
rtrfct    ..,.,,..... 

yjBlHct 

il  Order  o*  Free  Gw- 

Order  of  BechabitoB— 
E(1QB    ,. .. ,.,..... .... 

MfitH  .............. 

UMiuice  Friendly  So 

itont  Benefit  Socte^y., 
^ustroJiMlan     Eei>eflt' 

I  nulr  CftUiolLc  GuLUl. 


No, 


n 

H 

7 

13 

11 

IQ 
IT 
7 
4 


40 

3 

i 
G 
70 
3 

41 

0 
3 
£0 
4 

M 
U 
29 


43 
£3 

£3 
34 

13 
£4 


SIS 


10,107 
477 

601 

i,4fie 

i,3£a 

1,7SI 
7M 
214 
231 

4311 

mi 

407 
2,il72 

3S0 

6,47? 

W& 

3,826 
144 

i.oaa 
102 


6j<n 

1,IB3 
1,S30 


703 

0^542 

l,l>lfl 
%QQb 

1,807 


0^433 


2Co. 

441 
041 

1,4^ 
l,fl(^ 

i!7a 

1»2 
213 

4,073 
1,072 
1^ 
3;ai 
S,«110 
477 
&11 
300 

^4 

3,l»a 
130 
«50 

178 
4,00s 


1,313 

mi 


8A3 
1,AS4 

1,706 
2,707 


ei,I05 


90,^a 
1,314 

10,770 
4.049 

lajis 

17,031 
3,741 

1,702 

22,207 
ii,4P§ 
l,fle2 
2,17S 

10,301 
2,067 
3.837 

%*m 

1S,820 
218 

in 

D.Oflfi 

811 

I0,7iil 

ft,44* 
5,03g 


IJ64 
14S 


1,§^ 
4,74i 

13.420 


£ 

2,(197 
7,5SO 
41^083 
e,07» 
0,4 1« 
2,012 

i,a«a 

7fi8 

7,4GO 

6,7^ 

73a 

031 

3,244 

hem 
14M 

381 

13,474 
127 


{  iu,mi 

l,iNM! 

»,4I7 
'  13.330 
!     I^IW 

I    ia^7ai 
'   nj9» 

I       S,76ft 

2,I6t 

£,4M 

^,747 

U,2Sr7 
1,?9S 
2,80» 

13,6ilf^ 
3,74* 
4,001 
2,Wjr 

3«,Ea4 
34& 


6,701         20,861 
41  Sm 

....      '      %m& 

311 

17,TSfl 
lt& 


.     38|537 

'         fil4 


6,2re 

3,<K)S 
07* 


^les 


13,900 

706 
3,0B7 


14«,»42 


1^,S&S 
8^043 
3,&43 


0,B17 
14» 

...  .• 

a,7so 

2,652 
7,SS0 

13,42:6 
H,a96 


4a«,Bl7 


*  Retunui  incomplete. 


enefits  promised  by  Friendly  Societies  are,  in  kind,  much  the 

idl  societies,  and  usually  comprise  medical  attendance  and  medi- 

%  member  and  his  family,  sick  pay  allowance — generally  XI  per 

"     ^mt  six  months,  reduced  thereafter  to  15&  or  10s. — in  the 

4f  A  momber's  wife,  and  funeral  money  to  his  wife 

~lia  Act  limits  tlie  amount  payable  on  the 
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death  of  a  member  to  X200,  and  no  annuity  can  be  granted  above  * 
but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  dck  pay,  although  the  mk 
some  societies  limit  the  total  amount  receivable  weekly  to  42s.,  dc 
the  number  of  societies  to  which  one  person  may  belong,  and  from  v 
he  may  receive  benefits,  but  the  combined  benefits  must  not  exceed 
above-mentioned  amounts. 

In  addition  to  the  Friendly  Societies  properly  so  called,  some  d 
registered  Trade  Unions  give  benefits  analogous  to  those  of  the  soc» 
mentioned  above.  The  benefits,  however,  are  usually  smaller  in  amo 
seldom  exceeding  12s.  a  week  forlsick  pay,  and  £7  in  case  of  death 
few  Trade  Unions  also  make  allowance  to  their  members  when  thej 
out  of  employment 
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rSTRUCTION,  SCIENCE,  AND  RELIGION. 


INSTRUCTION. 


*HE  history  of  primary  education  in  New  South  Wales  in  natumlly 

dtvideil  intt>  four  periods.     During  the  tlrst  period,  which  lasted 

litil  1H48^  the  system  in  force  Wfia  purely  denominational,  the  Govern- 

pnt  granting  to  the  heads  of  religious  bodiea  assistance  in  proportion 

the   amount   eicpended    by    them    for   educational    purposes.       No 

jvi«ion  WAS  made  for  the  establishment  of   schools  entirely   under 

fitc  control,  and  considei*able  disaatiAiaction  was  the  result.     As  early 

183i  attempts  were  made  to  modify  the  system  in  force,  and  five 

am  Iat€»r  a  grant  waa  ma^le  with  the  object  of  securing  undenomi- 

ittonal  education  for  the  children  of  tliose  who  preferred  it.     It  was 

!>l,   however,   until  1844   that  any  definite  steps  were*  takeji  in    this 

L'tion,     In  tluit  year  a  Committee  of  the  Legislati%'e  Council  re[)orted 

fii\*our  of  the  adoption  of  the  Irish  National  School  system^  and,  in 

conlfince   with   this   rccommnndation,    an    Act  was    passed    in    1848 

nstituting  two  Boards,  to  one  of  which  was  entrusted  the  adminis- 

ution  of  denominational  education,  and  to  the  other  the  undenorai- 

btional,  or^  as  it  wsjn  called,  the  National  system.     This  anomaly  of 

ival  Boai*ds,  after  existing  for  eighteen  years,  was  abolished  by 

sing  of  the  Public  Schools  Act  of  18G6."    This  Act  provided  for 

stinct  classes  of  schools,  though  all  sdiools  receiving  aid  from  the 

at(»  were   placed   under  the  control   of   a    Board  appointed   by    the 

jVftroment,  and  styled  tJie  Council  of  Education.     The  public  schools 

entirely   adminbtered    by   this   Boanl,    but   the   denominational 

&I  's  governed  by  the  various  religious  bodies  by  whom 

led.     Although  the  system  established  by  the  Act  of 

•  '  of  transition ♦  education  tievertheless  made  con- 

[V  ff'n  ^he  years  of  its  administrnttou  ;  but  it  was 

Ins  dual  system,  not  only  on  account  of 

the  principle  of  granting  State  aid  to 

Rgiotti  MchooU  was  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  the 

l|e- 

nal  education  was  abolished.     By 
-^u^tz*  oi  Sir  Henry  Parke«,  which  received 
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the  Koyal  assent  on  the  IStli  April,  1880,  tlio  cntirr  r^tjt*:itinnalj 

of  tbn  Colony  wa«  r^^niodencd.     Tho  Act,  in 

the   Kducatioii  Act  of  1866,  dissolvpil  i\\p  fV^ 

placed  tlie  control  of  educatioiia]  nmttc'rs  » 

of  Public  Instruction*     It  provides  f«'t  H 

nance  of    public  ecbooltt,  to  afTord  pi 

without  fioctjirian  or  class  distmctioii ;     .-|-.  ,  i.,r 

additional  lessons  in  the  higher  bruncheit  may  1 

schools,   with   tho  object   of    instnictl* 

received  tlie  adviintni^^s  of    priiniiry 

boyg  and  girls,  in  which  the  course  * 

charfict<»r  f%n  t^   compU-te  tho  pu hi ir 

^tti''       '  •    ^     .      :  •   ,ily,       It   I- 

Ai:i  -    Htrietly  ' 

instruct lun     urt?  held    to  im! 

gui*>hed  fi*om  dogmatical  or  ]K 

and  of  Australia  is  to  form  pjirt  ot  the  course 

auid  it  ifi  fur-ther  provided  that  four  hrmrs  durin 

be  devoted  to  secular  instruction  exclusively, 

day  may  be  set  apart  for  religious  instruction 

class-room  by  the  clergynuin  or  ivligious 

the  children  of  the  nauje  i  ' 

i*ec©ivin!*  hucb  relis^ouB 

a*!-'  '  '  iHt  extent  liy  biivcml  ui  tiic 

till!  eujployed  in  th»*  l>!fic*«^*»  > 

reli^iouri  Hi  iu  publi 

Lohls  the  ii|  ut  of  I>io 

iiuthority  outside   the   clagspi^    fnr    g]* 

returns  f<ir  1^94  show  that  duriii"'  f 

paid  by  clergymen  of  the  Church 

public  8ch«»'^«      '"1    upwards  of    .    , 

clergy  or  i  aivoa  of  the  Frt^ 

Walti(«   2,il7o    wr^iL^  were  paid,  and  ; 

Wesjeyan*  cler^ry    aluo  risited    107  f  > 

imparting  r  '  ri. 

It  is  ma< 
the  ages  of  4}  juW   it  y 
half-year,  unless  just  cu 
provided  for  Ijri^achr 
puUtiry,  it  U  not  alt   _ 
fee  of  3d.  per  tddlil,  lint  not  r 
fannly.     Powf?r  i«  ^ven,  hos^ 
to  remit  the  foen  whw*e  it  is 

The  frr-     •  '•-  •  '    ' ^ 

but  ai< 

•cbocil  ur-j  siii.j^veti  to  ira\'i!i  f 


par*"!!!^  t»5  «eri4  lliOTchi?<^rm 
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Jier  HuscMitAkM  tlio  Act  prrmit  of  Uip  esialilii^tmeni  of  provisional 

al&t  unci  tJie  uppointnieut  nf  itinerant  tcftchcra  in  ron»ot4»  anit  thinly* 

,-1    HvtrirtB,     Provisiou  IS  also   umdc  for  tlio  €!Stai>[i»limrnt  of 

for  teachers.     It  in  enacto*!  that  Ijcxal  IJoordH  8liall  he 

*^f^  duty  it  Ib  to  visit  and  iiLspect  thw  public  fcdin'  '      '      d 

Jieir  HupervUiou,   to  Hunpeiul  k^acheni  in   oaaew  of  n  t 

flitting  of  d«l/ty,  to  tmdeavour  to  induce  jiartuits  to  snm  nieir 

in  reguliirly  to  »cliooU   and  to  report  the  naine&  of  parents  or 

tii«  who  refuse  or  fail  to  educate  their  chiUlren.     It  should  l>6 

red  ihiit  parc-nts  arc  not  compelled  to  send  their  childTV^n  to  the 

"     liooU  ;    tiiey  have  full   choice    in    the  nintter,   *  only 

J  that  a  certain  staudai'd  of  education  8hall  l>e  atta r  n.itter 

Hher  the  in^tiiictiun  Ih?  imparted  in  public  or'  privatct  sehoois. 

iJreat  m  liai*  heen  the  nrnterial  |)rogi*ess  of  the  OoloiiVt  !t»  intellectual 

incement  ha»  l>een  much  more  rapid*     At  the  Cynsua  of  1881,  out  of 

75l«468  persons  enumerated,  ilwn*  were  105,029,  or  very  nearly  26 

'  eefit.,  unable  to  read;  at  the  Census  of  1891,  out  of  a  population 

pluMive  of  aborigines)  of  l,123,*Jo4  person!*,  only  244,398,  or  21 '7  per 

were  returned  an  unable  to  read.     Included  in  the  number  just 

were  165,7H1  chiltlren  of  four  yc4in>  nf  ,*ige  and  under,  so 

ere  only  78,617  perMuns,  or  7  percent,  of  tlu*  popubition  five 

I  and  over,  who  w  ere  unable  to  read — i*  very  8ruall  n 

Pmembered  that  thin  !\und>or  iuclu<le*i  Chin<^Ke,  I**  ^, 

'titlierR.     Another  gauge  of  cdiK\"itLoual  [irogress  will  be  fuutid  in  the 

btxls  of  the  niiirna<^^t!  registei*8  signed   by  marks.     The?  earliest  ofBcial 

bill  of  niarriiiges  was  for  the  year  1857,  when  out  of  5,804  persoiua 

"  1  fi  id,  or  28'i  per  cent.,  were  unable  to  sign  the  marriage  registw* 

1894  the  number  of  such  i>erson&  was  only  292,  or  PU  per  cent. 

1  number  married,     A  generatioa  has  jiassed  away  during  the 

pHbraced  by  the  following  table^  and  the  ijupi'ovement  shown 

Fltsminot  fail  to  be  interesting. 


tiunltni 


Xttiiib«r 
vrith  mwA. 


Yc«f. 


Tii?ooiitiig« 


uuiffled. 


with 


Hmnber 
wilb  iiiarki. 


\^  ^  t 

J-'   I 

1,646 

1885 

I5»23fl 

4-7 

723 

\'  M  1 

J'i  '' 

1.-9 

1S-S6 

r5.e22 

40 

B22 

1  "1, 

■;•_'■  \ 

1,"'"'' 

1  ->.7 

1  '  .  INO 

S-5 

531 

■'."nr, 

r-1-j 

1,  ii'', 

[  -  >  ■-■ 

1      .  !  >  >  S 

37 

587 

rj*:i 

JJ-J1> 

,       iss'i 

1  ^(m;o 

3-4 

5<J4 

fi7 

74;^ 

rs!Mj 

IT),  732 

27 

426 

i  '■  •*  * 

1  V  n  1 

■  i 
,     1  '  IS 

31 
31 

22 

r.2i 

4i»l 

335 

,'**/^ 

"■ 

4  ^..' 

ioi^-k 

iAi3;i2 

I'D 

293 
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The  jM-ogn^ss  exhibited  in  the  above  table  is  marvellous.  The  midi 
of  population  not  yet  educated  is  already  very  small,  and,  moreoTo; 
the  292  persons  using  marks  a  large  proportion  were  not  bom  in  S 
South  Wales,  and  ari-ived  too  late  in  life  to  avail  themselves  of 
(educational  system.  The  proportion  of  persons  using  marks  in  I 
Colony  compares  favourably  with  that  for  the  majority  of  the  ti 
colonies.  The  degree  of  illiteracy  in  each  of  the  provinces,  as  disdo 
by  the  mariiage  registers  for  the  year  1894,  was  as  shown  hereunder 

Percditiijic  lijiMic 

New  South  Wales   1-9 

Victoria  0*9 

Queensland   2-9 

South  Australia 2^ 

Western  Australia 2X) 

Tasmania  5*4 

New  Zealand  1-3 

The  |)ercentage  of  persons  signing  with  marks  in  Tasmania  is,  it  i 
be  seen,  much  higher  than  in  any  of  the  other  colonies,  in  all  of  vhi 
the  percentage  has  been  lowered  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
the  case  of  Tasmania,  the  percentage  for  1894  remained  much  the  samf 
it  was  two  years  previously,  when  it  stood  at  5*1.  Meanwhile,  the  otfr 
j)onding  figure  for  New  South  Wales  has  been  reducetl  from  3-1  to  1 

Only  an  imperfect  comparison  can  be  made  as  to  the  number  of  cbiMf 
under  instruction  during  past  years,  as  the  numlicr  in  actual  attendu 
cannot  bo  distinguished  from  the  number  enrolled.  Tlie  following  tab 
however,  gives  the  number  of  schools,  both  public  and  jiri\-ate,  incln>ii; 
the  University,  and  the  number  of  enrolled  scholars  for  a  i>ori(xl  of  in 
nine  years,  and  though  it  cannot  be  taken  as  absolutely  correct,  ii  bj 
Im;  relied  on  as  ])eing  fairly  indicative  of  the  educational  progresj^  of  li 
Colony.  Victoria,  it  should  be  rememlwretl,  was  separat^Hl  iu  1S51,  ii 
Queen.sland  in  I8G1  : — 


Year. 

Population  of 
the  CitUmy. 

Schools. 

■       Children 
1       unrolled. 

1  ot  (HipuUiioii 
rimillKl. 

1830 

77,09G 

85 

3.391 

4-4 

1S41 

149,H69 

209 

9,632 

6*4 

1S46 

19«,704 

394 

19,033 

9-7 

J  8.')  I 

197,ir)8 

423 

21,120 

10-7 

1S.-)G 

2SG,873 

THiS 

29.428 

10-3 

lS(;i 

:r>7,978 

849 

37,874 

10-6 

ISIMJ 

42S,813 

1,155 

59,504 

13-9 

1S71 

517,7r»8 

1.450 

77.889 

15-0 

ISTl) 

(>14,IS1 

1.6-29 

131,620 

21-4 

ISSl 

778,(liK) 

2,(Ki6 

197.412 

25-4 

1«SG 

989,340 

2,833 

22«),860 

22-9 

KSiU 

1,1(M,300 

3,175 

252.W7 

21-7 

1892 

1, 197,(^50 

3,23(5 

258.582 

•1^ 

1S93 

1,223,370 

3,317 

257,875 

1894 

1,25J,4^ 

3,386 

259.460 

lu«lo;o;,^!»!^i^!^l^iS!»IS  gi'S  ^iS'e^i    m 


•oopogc 


w 

CO 

c 


?       tr" 


00 
CD 
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e  nuiuWv  of  children  given  in  the  precetling  table  as  enrolled  in  tbo 
arious  scIiouIk  exceeda,  in  almost  every  case,  the  actual  aeliool  ati.eudauce, 
IM  ihtj  grusa  uuroUuent  for  the  year  is  given,  and  not  the  mean  for  each 
Uttarten  The  latter  information  cannot  ho  obtained  except  for  rec^^nt 
jrcaurs,  but  the  tigun^s  as  they  stand  give  a  liasiH  of  comparison  which  is 
not  without  value. 

TIjo  following  tdble  hIiows  the  groHS  enrolment  of  distinct  chihlren 
dunn<^'  thn  t«'n  years  which  closed  with  1894,  as  well  as  the  quarterly 
imrolmont8»  in  the  puhlic  and  private  schools  of  the  Colony*  ondtling 
the  Uidverwity-  The  moan  quHrt^3rly  enrolment  may  be  taken  as  giving 
the  ii«*art?st  approximation  to  the  naniber  of  children  actually  under 
ilcm  in  Btat*^  ^uid  private  schools  : — 


aehodA 

T«ftchet«. 

ScttAlttS. 

It. 

PerrenU^ 

Gran  tirifoltiiutit 

1 

Ol  child  run  of 
tohoiil  &tsv 

&ttflDfUjj<::<>. 

» 

2M7 

5.182 

216,896 

182.537 

80-5 

M 

2.817 

r»,5<t4 

221,892 

102,010 

SI  4 

SiJ 

2.925 

5,7  H 

224.510 

197.712 

SI  3 

B8 

2.050 

5.767 

22»K856 

201.083 

80-7 

dB 

3.073 

5.886 

232,840 

20ti,:r2«i 

801> 

»D 

»,120 

».574 

237.8.^3 

212.069 

81-3 

01 

aaoi 

7.1)28 

25(),ei91 

223.296 

S2'6 

R 

3i,22l 

7.353 

256,388 

231,954 

828 

03 

3,fltl2 

7,305 

25.5,678 

231.728 

8P0 

M 

3,371 

7.419 

257,281 

232,694 

795 

the  groKS  enrolment  just  i^iven  for  IS 94  the  1,746  children  in 

tnatories,   industrial   schools,   and  charitable  institutions   are   not 

lad  ;  but  should  these  be  taken  into  account  there  will  be  80  per 

of  all  the  children  of  school  age  rectnving  instruction  in  schools, 

f  namtnir  of  children  at  various  ago  periods  enrolled  in  State  and 

Rte  schools  during  1894  was  as  follows : — 


A«e  Period. 

Stato  Scliools. 

Primta  Sehoobi. 

TotoL 

Uti^r6ycar9    

6  uiil  xmdm  14  years 
11  years  and  over  ... 

8.879 

181.502 

15,884 

7,015    1         15,894 

37.816            219,348 

6,155             22,039 

Total 

206,263 

5L016     1       257.281 

provisions  of  the  Public  Instruction  Act  are  compulsory  only 
rgftrd  to  children  between  the  ages  of  d  and  1 4  years,  but  the  acttial 
3g 
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enix)lnient  at  schools  oomprises  children  of  5  and  under  15  t«u& 
accordance  witli  a  ministerial  minute,  the  minimum  uge  at  «l 
children  might  be  admitted  to  the  public  schools  was,  in  Januaxr,  U 
raised  to  six  years ;  but  in  September  of  the  same  year  the  minia 
was  again  fixed  at  five  years.  According  to  tlie  Census  of  1891, 
numl>er  of  ehildreii  of  school  age  in  New  South  Wales  was  366iC 
of  whom  252,000  were  receiving  instruction  in  public  and  prii 
schools  and  public  institutions,  excluding  the  University  and  coUe 
Of  thfise,  205,673  were  on  the  rolls  of  State  schools,  and  the  rnnin 
were  distributed  among  the  various  private  and  denominsck 
schools,  reformatories,  and  charitable  institutions,  while  aliont  14.' 
were  cither  i-eceiving  no  instruction,  or  wero  being  tau^t 
home.  No  reliable  estimate  of  the  number  of  children  under  ht 
tuition  can  be  made,  neither  is  it  possible  to  determine  the  uuinl^i 
those  who  have  ceased  to  attend  school  before  reaching  their  ^fwe 
year,  ]>ut  it  ii*  very  ))robable  tliat  considei-able  numbers  are  to  l-<r  foe 
in  both  classes.  The  total  known  enrolment  at  private  schools  dor 
the  December  (luartor  of  1894  was  51,016,  and  the  average  attenUia 
40,023.  Of  the  avcjrage  enrolment  at  the  State  schools  69  1  \tfT» 
attended  school  70  tlays  or  more  in  the  first  half  of  1{>94.  and  7^^} 
cent,  in  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

Owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population  in  nearly  all  iLf  costf 
districts  of  the  Colony,  the  compulsory  clauses  of  tlie  Iniitructi<:iD  i 
cannot  be  strictly  enforced.  Nevertheless,  the  number  of  chiUP 
^rowinr;  u])  in  absolute  iirnorance  is  by  no  means  great,  and.  tht-ucfi" 
proportinii  of  such  children  cannot  l)e  even  approximately  dt'tmiu*' 
tliero  is  .sn!lici<riit  evidence  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  is  <fm^ 
ch'creasin^'.  At  the  Census  periods  of  ISGl,  1871,  l^'^l,  i\u*\  1>1'1  '■ 
do^Tce  of  education  of  every  10,000  children  fi-om  r»  and  ui.drr  I'ly-'J 
of  aire  was  as  follows  : — 

lijf.i.      1S71.      isi-i.      >'*: 

lUa.l  ami  Miite 2.3r»5     3.470    4.4ir;    o,sr 

Ucaaoiily  .S/289     2,752     l.'.JSi     l.3»i^ 

Unahlf  to  read   4.356     3,77S     :itiOC»    3.iV. 

Takinc^  tlie  children  from  10  and  under  15  years,  the  coinjiari^oo ' 
still  more  satisfactorv  : — 

ISCl.  1>TI.  IK*!.  l-'-'l 

Kua.i  an.l  write 6,760  7,66«  S.S4H  9.705 

lUadonly  l,8r>4  1.2M  614  14S 

Unahlc  to  ivaa 1,377  1.04-J  .W2  Ml 

The  steady  drcreiise  in  the  proportion  of  illiterate  childmta^ll 
to  1S71,  and  from  1871  to  It^Sl,  is  i»lainly  visible  from  tliaalMf   "^ 
and    thr    Census   of    iJSOl    showeil     that    this 
continued. 
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State  Schools, 

'     'iistruetion  Act  eainr   into  oiH.*ration,  oa 

}th   A|«:  liiciJ  of  Education  ct?Mse<l   to  exist,  and 

ovor  ti>  tLc  uuw  uduiiiiistrtttion  the  scIkmiIb  which  At  that  tttn»t 

[inrlrr  its  control.      At  the  date  luentioned  there  wero  ttmintiiiiieit 

by  the  Government,    1,220  schools,  uttexidiHl  by  101,534 

I-  iiL-,tr]V>Vited  :■ — 

Xih  of  Ht^iooIb.  So.  of  I'nplU. 

FuWu  ,.,.. .,.,. 705  68.823 

P: ^ 313  8J12 

I!  „„..„ 97  K(iS:i 


IJ. . 


.;otkAl 


105 


7l« 


ToUd , 1,220  101,534 

ike  t^loBe  ol  18S2  the  conoectton  of  thfe  denommatioual  sohoohi 
the  -  sed,  and  the  subs^^qm^nt  year  is  marked,  as  was  to  have 

lex  [I  !i  considcrahle  fullitit;  off  m  the  nunjber  of   children 

rcrt!  ittueisiug  their  education  ut  the  uxpetiso  of  the  Static.      Thn 
onlv  operated  for  a  short   period,   as  the  year  1884   showefl  a 
nry  of  more  than  the  ground  lost.     This  will  he  seen  hy  the  follow- 
ible,  which  shows  the  enrolment  and  attrendance  of  childr«Ti  at  Stat^;- 
,  aeboolg  under  the  Public  Instruction  Act  only  : — 


Ttmt. 

Orom  enrolment  of 

Quartefiv 

Avufitfn 

<lifllnct  children. 

enrolment. 

Mtofiilmice. 

,     u^ 

159,490 

134,g72 

f}0,!>44 

^Klti8A 

155,824 

130.205 

HS,:»it; 

^Hl884 

Ki7»m 

130jmi 

1»a/2l'i 

^lilfM 

180,929 

14r.,r>:o 

loo,  )r?J 

^^n886 

179.9HO 

I'vli.jH 

in,\:a8 

^Hl887 

I84,0(i0 

I        157, L^2 

KH.»4a8 

^Ba6SS 

180,602    • 

1G0,919 

112,220 

^Bis89 

xm:2)5 

164,701 

114,060 

^B1A90 

19.>.24l 

170,357 

ii(;,(;(k"> 

^B&S9I 

205,673 

17»,278 

122,528 

^Fissfss 

210.641 

186,207 

13L',5Sf> 

^V^t$y>3 

210,277 

186,327 

12S,322 

^189* 

206.2«5 

1»1,678 

130,0S9 

Dm  ih*i  time  of  U»o  withdniwal  of  aid  from  d«noininational  schools 
"    '    *  ^  ^^^^  tlie  inrreasii  in  the  average  auart«jrly  enrolment  at 
per  crmt,  ;  hut  the  falling  off  in  enTOl men t  during 
jtij^itL    njr    ugiire  dmvn  to    34*7    p<^r  ctrnt.      The   <lecreji*e   i» 
de  to  a  rariirty  of  causes,  amnntr  them   being  the  present:^e  ot 
'  I  f '  ^  '4  oontinuouH  wet  w«fatherJ 

i»t»  too,  Llmt  the  doprevH^toal 
|)  >  iuduoed  itiatay  |>uietitis  to  keep  their  children 
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from  school  either  through  inability  to  pay  the  fees  or  on  account  < 
assistance  they  might  render  at  home.     The  raising   of  the  mini 
school  age  for  part  of  the  year  was  another  cause  of  the  decrease: 
increase  in  the  average  quarterly  enrolment  up  to  1893,  and  the  d« 
for  the  year  1894,  were  : — 

Year. 


1884  . 

1885. 

1886  . 

1887 

1888. 

1889. 


rcent. 
6*9 

Year. 

1890 

IVroMl. 
3-4 

5-3 

1891  

4-6 

4*6 

1892 

4*4 

2-6 
2-3 

1893 

I8fl4 

01 

•2-5 

2-4 

'Dccnawe. 

The  number  of   schools  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Depsrti 
during  1894  was  2,508,  or  2,725  departments,  thus  classified : — 


High  iSchouU    5 

Public  Schools — Superior 341 

„               Primary  1,613 

Provisional  Schools 3ftJ 

Half-tiine  Schools  ; 448 

House-to-house  Schools 71 

Evening  Schools 14 

Total 2.725 

These  sc1hm)1s  provided  accommodation  for  2.'H,370  pupib.  IfizU! 
incn\asr  of  accomnuKlation  for  2,326  pupils  more  than  the  nambtf  p 
vide<l  for  in  tlie  previous  year. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  State  Schools  in  each  erf tl 
Austmlasiau  Colonies,  together  with  the  number  of  scholars  in  »w»! 
attcjudanco : — 


Coloiiw 


Number 
of 
I     Schools. 


'  Numlicrof        Avav* 
Number  of   :     Siholam     tMtodJUHd 
Teachcnk        |AvenkK«  Pu|«k 

: Attendance.]    perSchooL 


New  South  Wales, 

Victoria   

Queensland 

South  Australia  .... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania     

New  Zealand 

Australasia .... 


I 


2,508 
1,956 
699 
609 
116 
249 
1,410 


4.453 
4.620 
1,470 
1,110 
173 
486 
3,306 


7,547 


15.027 


130,089 

132,063 

45,030 

37,886 

3,568 

lOyOM 

lOdbUI 
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\  teachers  in  Xew  South  Wales  during  1894  numbered  4,453,  vix,, 
,  males,  and  2,ir»9  females,  the  fol low inji?  being  the  classiiieation  : — 


Oncf«. 

MjOm. 

iTeui&le^ 

TotaL 

Principal  Teaclieni , * 

1,647 

53 
351 

5ri3                 "  50() 

^Mbtr<»8«B  of  Deps^rtmente 

AsAUtiuiU    ,..♦ 

^tufloflts  TTi  TminitigSchcxik 

Tui-^         '..,.... 

Wn,                 n.a 

21^2 

522 

50 

725 

71 

16 

«*J2 

tSI 

1.070 

71 

Higit  .-^Lui.-!  reachera   „.,.. 

14 

30 

Totftl. ....,,, ..,....*., 

2,294 

2,159              -i^/sa 

L 

average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  on  the  basts  of  the  mean 
|rly  enrolment,  was,  tbt^refore,  40*8,  and  the   average   attendance 
chcr,  29*2,  while  the  average  quaiterly  enrolment  of  children  per 
1  -wag  72*4. 

I  curriculum  of  the  public  schools  of  New  South  Wales  pi-ovides 

for  ijupjirting  to  children  a  sound  coarse  of  primary  education, 

be  elements  of  those  sciences  which  form  the  basis  of  higher  courses 

tication,  ftcientitic  or  technical*     The  8tate  provides  separately  the 

siry  facilities  for  acquiring  technical  knowledge  under  a  aysttnw  of 

Hg  alxmt  which  moi'e  will  be  Raid  further  on.     The  Kindergarten 

has  boen  introducetl  fully  into  live  of  the  schools,  and   partially 

liirtynine    others,  and   rather  more   than    11,000   children   arc 

this  kind  of  instruction. 
I  supply  of  teachers  Ib  obtained  fi*om  three  sources — the  two  train- 
ilegea ;  eX'pu|)il  teacherit  who  do  not  enter  a  training  college  ;  and 
persons,  not   less  than   18  years  of  age,   w4jo   have  been  mostly 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  Colony,  and  who  undergo  a  sliort 
^  of  training  under  qualitied  teadiers.      Few  teachers  trained  out- 
bo  (Joluny  tind  employment  under  the  department.     At  the  Fort- 
Training  School   for  males  54  students  attended  the  coursi*  of 
Bg  during  the  year.     Of  tIicsp,  25  were  senini^  tiut]  29  were  juniors, 
pro[)08ed  a  few  years  back  to  erect  a  residential  collegie  for  tho 
Ehg  of  male  students  within  the  University.     According  t-o  plaui* 
i^'ere  prepared,  accommodation  wa&  to  be  provided  for  50  students, 
'  and  classrooms,  dining-hall,  dormitories,  etc*,  and  a  residence 
Hndpal     The  cost  was  estimat^nl  at  X37,500.     Plans  were 
'  in  the  ParlijunenUir}'  Standing  Couiuiittet*  im  Public  W(»rks, 
fntapprovetluf  and  the  construction  of  the  building i^eominendeil  to 
|t,  but  tJie  Gove nunent  hfvsnot  yet  seen  its  way  clear  to  under- 
rk.      At  th**  HiirJ^tono  Training  School  for  female  students 
It  ir,  of  whom  25  were  AcniorH anci  25 

ifi  tb©  service  numbered  l,07*j,  of 
j  i^iaaies.    The  pupil- teachers  are  carefuUr 
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selected,  and  ai*e  tnken  on  pi'olmtion  f 
prnnauently  employed,  iitid  then^  if  ai 
of  four  years,  whi*n  if  they  are  sur 
ctxaminations  they  may  enter  one  of  tl 

The  number  of  toiw^hera  in  the  service  of  tUo   i 
Instruction  at  the  enrl  of   1894  wr«,  aa  alrentlj  &t 
deci*ea8e  of  74  as  coiiiparecl  with  the  t*>tAl  for  th«* 
teachers  obtain  jironiotion  only  aft»>r  >-m   ••'.^  ..  ^ 
which  are  so  framed  as  to  etfioieutly  t. 

tnentB,  aud  their  skill  in  imparUu*^  kln>^vl^■^li;»■       i  uHr*'  i\rt*i 
male  teachers  in  charge  of  schools,  thf  ir  emolttmetit!i  rmt>|giii]:  ! 
to  £380  per  annum,  as  well  as  rei  1  thecajse  of  tiiDpe  1 

olassitied  ;  unchissiHed   t^^nchnrs  i  of  iirxivUinnal  Jiefafl 

from   £68  to  £91  ^m 

£142  to  £237  ;  an-i  mi 

teachers  in  charge 
annum  ;  assistant  (^ 

teachers  receive  from  £'JA  to  £46  j»«?r  annum.     Work 
range  from  £86  to  £1 1 4  per  annam. 

The  local  sufiervision  of  thr  public  achooLa  of  ih* 
in  the  hands  of  School   Boards  a}»pointiMi    in  ♦^^  •      " 
the  Colony,  under  thi^  provisions  of  th*^  Public 
Boardij  are  Bupposfd  tn  '      a  gonoral  o\ 

public  schoola  in  thfir  I'lrt  cannot  iii 

discipline  or  n.  .  ii  est  tiiu  *         !      i:  1 

control  of  the  A:  f  Public  i  1^1: 

other  offic4?r«   of   lii^   .lor  ir^rir !]L       Thk*   loVsd   niuob 
operation  at  the  clo«?e  of  1  ^'U    v as  'J>i\. 

Til©  average  cost  ;«  r     1  1]  in  avem^'|    v  N  n  lance  at  tliw  pubfir^ 
has  greatly  Taried,  [i^.   -.mJI   be  seen  by  t)i"  t''-ill»J«'in^   table, 
the  amounts  for  the  last  ten  y^ais: — 


For  ultnitiMam- 

Tar. 

rofidiool 

Vcr  the 
W 

*- 

£    B.      d. 

£   •.   d. 

C   «.     A 

1S8S 

1  15    51 

4    3    7 

0  IS    1 

1880 

1    9    i| 

4    1    « 

0  13     1 

< 

1897 

t    2   H 

4    3    7i 

0  !'• 

1 

1880 

0  Id    1 

4    4    71 

0 

188l> 

0  19    1m 

1  5    a 

4    2    lit 

ft 

1 

180a 

4  s  a 

1801 

1  11     t 

4  5  m 

1892 

1    3   J^   1  i   s   ai 

{ 

laM 

0  17    7    1  4    5    84 
d  11     4|     4    ^    !U 

im 

0    7    ♦ 

COST  OF   PUBLIC  INSTUUCTION,  ^^ 

[lo  the  iiublic  schools  of  New  South  Wales  the  cost  per  child  is  less 
—  Id   Victoria  or   Wi^Rtern   Atisttmlift,   but  U  larger  Uuwi  in   any 
\  other  provinceii,     Tho  foilowing  HgutBs  do  not  include  ooet  of 

Vrmt  prT  rhlld  lit 

.'  • '  I  ■ .'    htt.«'Mil.aiicet 

New  Soutb  Wil« £4  10    Zi 

VustoriiL... ......»....^.»..... «».—.«.^4.  4  15    2| 

Ijmxnftlaiiri  ,,«*..*m»~*.<.».*^— •»*•»— »-*•••»•«-  3  14    H 

Smith  Au«tna»  ..^ ^ ».........^....» d    8  11 

W^rterti  Aii»t»lia —*.*«.*....  4  17    9 

tVwiniioitt  . » •».»..»«*,. 4 «..       3    2    7f 

N«wZcHlAiid   ..,.„« ,^ 3  14  10 

Bl©  average  ooet  per  child  in  average  attendance  during  1904  at  the 

•  bchtMjIs  in  England  and  Wale8  wan  XI    186.   IJd.,  and  at 

I  BchoolR,  £2  88.  93d.  ;  but  no  useful  jnarpose  1**  to  be  gained 

[ijiiiring  England  and  Wales  wiiJi  Australia  in  reganl  to  oout  of 

ion.      fn  eoiifsidcring  the  expense  incurred  by  New  8oiitfi  Wales 

yeans  it  should  hv  borne  in  mind  that  a  heavy  outluy  \viu$  needed 

jld  the  ne^'tMisary  school-houses  aft<_*r  the  Act  of  1880  became  law. 

Act  the  expensc'K  contingent  upon  the  neceasity  of  obtaining 

«ult«  in  a  country  so  spHrsitiy  populated  as  New  South  Walea 

unavoidably  great.     School -ho  uaea  had  to  he  built^  teachers  required 

*ag^  and  the  whole  machinery  for  providing  schools  and  teachers 

be  start*?d  in  many  parts  of  the  country  where  there  were  none 

amiuational  schooln,  and  frequently  no  educational  etttabliahraenta 

aIL      Tn  thnse  initial  expenses  was  due,  in  a  great  mtvisure;,  the 

ttvi^ly   high  cost  of  public   education  in  the    first  few  years  after 

wng  of  tlic    Art   of    1880.      In    1883»    for   instance,    the  total 

r*r  chilri    in   average  '  not   le«s  than  £9  5s,   7d. 

>wa«  a  reduction  to  £'!  , -juid  since  that  year  there 

rn  a  further  decreajic  Ut  £<i   U.  7 id.     Tt  may  be  expected  that 

»€Oat  will  not  at  any  time  greatly  exceed  the  present  tigui^*s,  as  the 

havt?  V>een  built  with  due  regard  to  the  increase  in  the 

of  ediolars  which  must  be  anticipated  in  a  young,  promising, 

gmwing  colony.      It  may  be  added  that  mo«t  of  the  school  buildings 

ni  a  iTi  ir  11  f>  r  that  would  do  credit  to  the  most  adt-anced  countries 

the  WT  1  .rcAtest  care  being  taken  to  have  them  replete  with 

its  irhich  the  experience  of  centurios  has  suggested  in 

'*  r  average  cost  of  edn  -*'      tut  child  in  att«idailoe 
N  ith  that  of  the  n*  i  j  colony,  VicUma,  th» 

htm  it  in  l>orne  ill 
p  cfjiony,  and  the 
i^i^lUiij^  £acdiUi^  which  a  railway  ^}bteni  proportionately  much 
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larger  offera,  must  necessarily  reduce  the  cost  of  education.  In  S 
Australia  settlement  is  confined  to  certain  districts  in  which  the  po 
tion  is  more  compact,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  New  S 
Wales,  if  we  except  the  extreme  west,  may  he  regarded  as  everyu 
settled,  at  least  to  such  an  extent  as  to  necessitate  the  extensic 
the  puhlic  school  system  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Cd 
But  the  spread  of  public  instruction  is  considered  so  pre-eniinentJi 
portant  an  object  that  the  Legislature  has  at  all  times  expreesci 
readiness  to  make  every  sacrifice  and  to  spare  no  expense  to  n 
efficacious  the  system  of  national  education  which  it  adopted  in  18£ 
The  following  table  will  show  the  total  amount  exjYended  by  the  i^ 
for  the  ten  years  ended  1894,  and  the  annual  amount  per  hem 
population  provided  for  the  primary  education  of  the  children  of 
Colony  : — 


Per  head 

P«rlM 

Ycsar. 

Amount 

of 
population. 

Year. 

Amount. 

*4 

pofmZatiH 

£     . 

... 

£ 

B.      d 

18S5 

663,697 

14    4 

1890 

704.260 

12    9 

1886 

654,411 

13    6 

1891 

769.565 

13    5 

1887 

624,983 

12    5 

1892 

768.39A 

13   0 

1888 

597,102 

11    6        1 

1893 

715.219 

11  10 

1889 

635,509 

11  11        , 

1 

1894 

661,055 

10  S 

This  statement  would  not  Ixi  complete  if  some  details  wore  not  1 
nished,    showing   under    what   princijml    heads   this    expenditure 
incurred,  and   the  amount   of    school  fees  received   during  the  a 
period.     These  details  were  : — 


Expenditure 

Year. 

XiHu])c;r 
^^c•h«K)ls. 

njcrit  of 
distinct 
Pupils. 

Kxponditnre 
on  whool 
prt'niisJcs. 

1  on  maintenance 

of  School*,  in- 

chidintr  AOniin- 

Tc^tal  Ex- 
])«nditurv. 

Scho-I 
Fv«a. 

;    istration,  &c. 

1 

1 

€ 

^ 

£ 

£ 

< 

1885 

2,046 

173,440 

178,002 

485.695 

663.697 

r>S,926 

eov 

1886 

2,170 

179,990 

155,072 

499,339 

654,411 

63.165 

1887 

2,236 

184,060 

119,957 

505,026 

624,983 

a\8ll6 

MM 

1888 

2,271 

186,692 

84,575 

512,527 

597.102 

69,554 

JBI 

18S9 

2,373 

.191,215 

1WK576 

525,933 

a35,500 

72.318 

^M 

1890 

2,423 

195,241 

150,441 

553.819 

704,260 

71.8S7 

^Hfj 

1891 

2,457 

205,  (>73 

191,374 

578,191 

769.565 

75^913 

Jim 

181)2 

2,502 

210,(W1 

157.679 

610,716 

768.^95 

n.aK 

'"^^H 

1893 

2,520 

210,277 

112,855 

(K)2.364 

715.219 

7**^^ 

LJIIH 

1894 

2,508 

206,265 

73,792 

687.263 

1 

661.005 
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IwiJl   Ix^  y^rrxi   tnat  tiir   ;unount  directly  contributed  by  parents 

tlieir  child ren'M  L*ducaiion   in   but   a  »tnull  proportion  of  iltet 

cost.      In    18U4     tlie    contributions    of    the    part^nts    cauif    to 

P^693  8a.  7tL,  a  sum  smaller  by  i^*J,575  than  that  rccoivtHj  in  1893, 

i  p*^r  hcjul  of  ftvenigi*  attendance  than  in  any  yi^iir  since  18iS;>^  a?* 

«een  from  the  following  stiiteinent,  which  shows  for  t«»n  yearn 

«t  to  Uh*  Htate  of  the  education  of  each  child  in  average  attondanoe, 

II  aa  tlie  total  cost,  including  the  amount  of  fees  received  :  — 


Trnn, 

Coettofitato. 

TiytftlOofL 

AiDount  of  ¥tv* 
received. 

f 

£    «.    d. 

£    B.     d. 

£    8.      il. 

I88r> 

6    0    4 

6  12     1 

Oil      fj 

18811 

5  12    0 

6     4    0 

0   12     0 

imi 

5    6    0 

5  17     6 

0  12    0 

\ms 

4  14    0 

5   e  6 

0  12    5 

ISK!) 

4  18    3 

5  10  10 

0  12    7 

1800 

5    8    5 

6    0    9 

0  12    4 

1801 

5  13    2 

6    5    7 

0  12    n 

1SP2 

5    4    2 

5  15  lU 

0  11     S 

1893 

5  0   n 

5  11     fi 

Oil     5 

L         I8!)4 

4  10   9 

5     1     7 

0  10  10 

» iivm'ftgi?  number  of  free  scholars  during  the  year  1894  was  1CJ36, 

|29  l»oy»aod  8,207  girl»»  equal  to  a  percentage  of  12  9  of  the  average 

"iinc^-     In  the  Pecendior  quarter^  free  education  was  granttnl  to  no 

%n  18,605  pupils.     It  was  explained  V>y  the  Minister  in  his  annual 

tlrnt  owing  t*j  the  depression  considerable  diHlculty  was  expe- 

'  during  tlie  year  in  obtaining  regular  payment  of  schiKil  fees,  and 

was  fountl  necessary  to  cancel  a  lar^e  number  of  debts. 

PiM*rr»rdance  with  a  design  long  contemplatf^d.  Havings*  banks  wero 

:  1887  in  connection  with  the  public  sohooln  of  the  Colony. 

^►t  1894  there  were  631   banks  in  operation,  as  cl*  in  pared 

i6;i4  at  ^he  close  of  1893.     The  deposits  for  the  year  amounte<l 

1^039,  and  tlie  sum  withdrawn  was  £9,831,  sho\%"ing,  as  comparetl 

1^93,  a  decrease  in  deposits  of  £273,  and  in  withdrawals  of  £1,313. 

Dtal  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  school  banks  on  the  31  at  ]>ecf*ml>er, 

waj*  £^>,U49.     The  object  aimed  at  in  establicshing  these  Ijanks  is 

ilcate  pra<:tically  the  principles  of  economy  while  yet  the  niintls  of 

kUdren  are  susceptible  of  deep  impresaion»,     A  systematic  training 

'         I     '      '     ired  in  eyory  public  ftchool,  in  order 

!  the  children,  to  indtKi-trinate  them 

iUid  <  that  are  ulterior  to  }\f 

ad  lo  in  -e  and  calculate  upon 

tiom  aa  tlw  iutiunil  i^^uJlb  v(  wa»ii>  and  improvtdeuce; 
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Private  Schoolbl 

The  attendance  at  private  schools  increased  to  m  lanse  extent  d 
the  with<]rawal  of  aid  from  denominational  adiools  under  tbe  caaod 
the  Education  Department.  Many  of  the  establiahm^ntB  of  tke  !■ 
class  cea5ie<l  to  exist  immediatelr  on  the  withdrmwai  of  Scate  aid  i 
the  children  hj  whom  thev  were  attended  were  truuiRTcd  for  the  a 
part  to  the  ordinary  public  schools  of  the  Coloiiy.  Some  of  the  wthi 
howevfr,  were  still  maintained,  chiefly  those  connected  with  the  R-n 
Catholic  Church,  and  thenceforth  appear  in  tke  recsms  as  ir.r 
schf>ols. 

Thf  following  table  gives  the  particulars  respecting;  private  sotv 
froni  l>f><5  to  1>;94,  inclusive  : — 


Y'Ar. 

•v-hool*. 

Teac'her«.     S<holan. 

Year.          ScbcicU 

Tcftciife^i.     set-* 

1>>S5 
1SS6 
1887 
18HS 
18S9 

611 
647 
689 
679 

l,6r>4        35,967 
1,808        38,766 
1,873        40,450 
1,854        40,164 
1.884        41,625 

1890             697 
1S9I             701 
18W            719 
1893            782 
18&4             SC3 

i3S3     «i«; 

2:«CiI        4.-.''i 
•2,717        4.vr4 
2.77>       43L« 
^966       5I.« 

Divid 
there  w* 

ing  tbe  p 
^re  in  0|k 

Undcnon 
<  hurch  ( 
Roman  ( 
Wesleyu; 
Presbyte 

rivate  schools  of  t1 
oration  during  189 

la0.-iflcation. 

hte  Colonv  into  their 

•4:— 

respective  c;MS 

Schoo!^          TeAf-hers. 

Sirvjjj^ 

ninational    

506            1,203 
62               246 

285            1,453 
5                 32 
5                 32 

11.71,> 

if  England 

.athoTic    

n   

irian 

;5.47'. 

35,l5ii 
251 

Total  

863            2,966 

51.016 

Not  a  few  of  the  schools  returned  as  undenominational  arv  rri^ 
schools,  thoii^li  no  definite  form  of  religious  opinions  is  inculcated  thrra 
Of  distinctly  religious  schools,  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chuick  i 
prise  thp  ^jro at  majority,  numbering  nearly  ^*0  per  cent,  of  pr 
denoTiiinational  .scIio^jIk,  and  89*4  per  cent,  of  the  schf^an 
therein.  Tlie  nuTnl»er  of  pupils  attending  these  schools  wma  Mfti 
tainwl  for  the  ye>ir«  preceding  1886.  On  the  withdravml  of 
assistance  from  denominntionnl  schools  in  1882  there  ' 
under  the  Dqmrtmont  of  Education,  75  Roman  Catholief 
by  lfj,:}\)'}  pupils,  while  in  1894,  under  the  new  order  of  i 
were  285  schools,   attended  by  35,150  papill.     TlwM 
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III  CadjoUc   Schools  prior  to  1882  not  receiving  aid  froiu 
id   on  tho  otbor  hanci^  Botne  of  tlie  schools  which  were  closed 
^l^^^-  iiiivi>  not  %ince  beern  open^KL     The  followinsr  are  th«  figures 
tiDg  to  Bchoohi  of  this  denomination  for  tht^  nine  years  for  which 
\  are  availabla  : — 


Soliofil^     ToAclMri. 


SchoUuv  un  RoU. 


Avcngv  AUfUullaoe* 


. 


Femalte. 


ToteL 


MjUei. 


TMai. 


S15 

896 

11.222 

13.798 

25,000 

9.533 

238 

807 

12,51  S 

14.474 

2«.992 

lO.lfiS 

247 

IHG 

I2,5:*rj 

H,<?37 

27.172 

10.010  1 

267 

$>d6 

13,674 

14.872 

28,546 

10,785  ' 

«M 

1,112 

13,021 

15.i>31 

28,552 

10,206  ' 

32.% 

I,'i42 

13,837 

16,854 

30,601 

IO..VI: 

S43 

1/288 

13.073 

17.244 

31.217 

10.S20  , 

«55» 

1,359 

14.439 

16,860 

3U299 

io,nii  1 

2B5 

I, -153 

16,044 

19.106 

35.1D0 

12,3^2  1 

11.766 
12,108 

ii.7m» 

n.S>77 
12,225 

13.24! 
13,292 
12.838 
14.813 


21,29» 
22,2(Sa 

21,80fl 
22,7«*1 
22,431 
23,78tl 
24.112 
23,74d 

27.ia^> 


Church  of  England  is  the  only  otlier  religiouB  body  maintniniD^ 
of  importance.       During  1894  nwch  schools  numbered  62»  aiid 
I  attcndpd  by  3,475  pupils.      At  the  end  of  1882  there  were  in  exifi- 
42   nhurch  of    England  Schoola,   with  an  enrolment  of    11,927 
Plrf>n.      The  following  table  shows  the  state  of  these  sehoob  during 
f  past  nine  years  : — 


T«Kltin. 

Bcho\mimm  HotL 

aa      sohoiNik 

M.l«. 

Fwmtm, 

Tot*l. 

K4l<» 

IVm»liM) 

Total. 

■1     » 

lis 

1,704 

1,379 

,3,373 

1,662 

1.346 

a.ooa 

m      73 

167 

1,815 

1,514 

3.329 

1,588 

1.258 

2.84« 

t»       tm 

154 

1,548 

1,5.'52 

3,100 

1,272 

1,242 

2,rii4 

& 

47 

115 

i.:«3 

1,:*02 

2,t»5 

l,Ut»5 

\m 

2.<m 

■ 

64 

2U0 

I.H44 

1,763 

3.«i07 

1.449 

1,410 

2,855^ 

■ 

47 

isr. 

Klil7 

1.417 

3.334 

1.475 

U037 

2.512 

■ 

4H 

.    188 

1.749 

1,472 

3.221 

1.388 

M25 

2,51» 

■ 

47 

178 

1.504 

1.334 

2,838 

1.204 

932 

2,136 

pT 

62 

24» 

1,8SJI 

1.628 

3,475 

1.446 

1.287 

2,68* 

HiGBEK   EDUCATlOy. 

|t  liaa  aln*ady  been  mentioneri  that  tlie  State  has  made  provision  for 

^        '  "'  '  nent  of  High  School  in  th«*  metropolia 

itian.    The  curricuhim  ^♦f  fhf^Q  schools 

''■••    st'^l''ht8    to  cor-  '  '  '        of 

•   tuM|iiirvd  in  the  s  '\^ 

^V  wtaiii  to  prefjare  thamaeivea  lor  the  U[ii%'eniity  ex; 
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Admission  to  these  scliools  is  hy  escamioailoti  only*      T?!-"^ 
i'loso  of  the  year  1894  two  High  Schools  for  boys  <ui 
The  e:ro88  enrolment  for  thiit  year  was  310  boya  and  *»i^i 
a  total  of  611  pupils,  as  against  815  for  iH^a.      This  ftv 
luuH*  in  1894  was  4 ^^6  as  against  56*H  for  the  prec*'  ' 
irit;  tlie  numbers  for  the  two  yeai'a  in  question, 
show  a  decrease  of  24  per  cent,  in  enrtilment,  and  > 
average  attendance*     There  is  no  doubt  that  tht- 
in  riiising  th«  quarterly  fee  from  two  Ut  thrt  • 
snrne  rxtont  towards  thiH  reduction.     Dviriiig  I 
J 1  ih  passed  the  junior,  7  the  si^niorp  and  4b  tii4*  u 

r  •  I  riis  at  the  Uni versity* 

A  8)'stem  of  scholarships  arid  bursarit*^  for  lx>y»  lUiH   ^ 
Hchook  has  been  brought  into  operation.     Twenty  of  m^*^ 
9ex — are  available  for  edneation  at  IState^  High,  orCi^ 
and  six  bursaries  for  boys  and  four  for  girls  are  t^uablr  ^ 
The  foroier  are  awarded  half-yearly,  and  the  latter  at  tb- 
'fction  exammationa,  to  the  most  proilcient  pupil 
lirentK   are  unable    to   ilefray  tlit;  iiX[»en»e   of    tl*. 
Sight  candidates  from  the  High  Hchoolfs^-tive  1- 
suceessful  in  obtaining  bursaries  at  thf  Univ«*r; 
tlio    other    two   not    Ijeing  awardp<l.      Fr>t 
bur^nrir^i  f*0  candidate??:  wore  succeJ*sful  ;  I 
s<-''  H  for  Hi  Ifi  and  Sui*eriur  ^ 

ii  id  lied  bin  r  High  and  8up»*ri 

Huperior  Public  i^chooitt,  in  which  the  sul; 
addition  to  the  ordinary  course  prescribed  for  i\^.  , 
Kubjrcts  as  will  enable  the  students  to  eomppte  at  t 
public  examinations,  are  also  established^    There  w 
in  existence  at  the  end  of  1894,  with  an  enrolment 

In  addition  to  the  various  cla&ses  of  V\M     ''  ^ 
there  exist  several  institutions  of  an  educiK 
an  annual  j^ubsidy  from  the  (Jovf^rnment,     11^ 
IN  the  >Sydn«.^y  i  grammar  School,  which  in  one  *  ( 
iliM  Colony.      In   1894   the  avt^rii 
ilje  daily  attendance  363.    Towan 
Treasury   tMintributcd   the  feum  of  £^ 
r#^vrnue  amnnnting  to,£(t,312.     In  18/ 
Ip'ant  to  t\m  institution,   tittiM   liiuititig  Ibr  ikml^  ftid 

.  f,.L.u  rn.  tit  lif    n   Til  10, 

TiiK  UjririiMm. 
lit  th«»  vcftf  1849  Mr*  Wentwort-h  presefited  &  fHHition  to 
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)  to  afford  the  youUi  of  tli^  Colony  the  in€!ans  of  obtaiuing  instruction 

the   higher    hranoht-s   of   literature  ami  Bcieuce/*      The*  committee 

a]*j>uinteU,  but  it  i*eceiv*>d  somewhat  ditfereiit  instructioiiii*  Ijeiiig 

hjcUhI  to  '^consider  and  report  how  Ijoat  to  institute  a  iinivcnjity  for 

promotion  of  literature  and   science,  to   be   endowed  at  th<a  public 

Ksaao."     The  conimittoe,  after  a  few  weeks'  deHl»oration»  brought  up  its 

art,  rceominending  tho  establishment  of  a  university  witli  a  pei-manent 

[low men t  of  JCri.OOO  per  annum  out  of  the  general  revenue,  and  a  bill 

I  «t  in  by  Mr,  Went  worth  in  accord  tinoe  with  the  report.     The 

<H  sljortly  afterwards  prorogued,  arifl  the  measure  conaequeiitly 

bd  ior  that  session.     In  1850  the  bill,  which  wa»  based   mainly  on 

charter  of  XTuivei*sity  Colk»ge,   Ijondon,   wur  reintroduced    by   Mr* 

rentworth,  mid^  after  »ome  discussion  and  ri    few   amendments,   waa 

J,  receiving  the  Royal  assent  on  the  1st  October  of  thitt  year. 

[le  endowment  was  given  for  "defrayinj^  the  stipends  of  teachei*^  in 

aiure,    science,  and  art,**  and  for  administration  puiiioses,     thei*e 

Ing  no  provision  ma^le  for  teaching  any  other  brnnch.      Power  was, 

re%*er,  given  to  examine  and  to  grant  degrees  after  examination  in 

and  medicine  as  well  as  in  art«.     The  Univprsity  was  to  be  strictly 

intionab  and  the  Act  expre^^dy  prohiltited  any  religious  test 

,T>  to  *^riir|fnt*hip  or  to  any  oHice,  or  for  participation  in  any 

'■'%     Residence  was  not  colli  I  other* 

s»  but  authority  wan  given  I  t\itor8 

■v^  of  buai-ding-houses  with  whom  atudents  of  the  University 

Senate  of  nix  teen  Follows  was  constitutcnl  by  the  original  Act  to 
em  the  University,  and  it  was  empowered  to  elect  from  among 
members  its  own  Provost  and  Vice*Provost,  which  titles  were  later 
changed  to  those  of  Chancellor  and  Vice-OhanceHor.  The  Fellows 
in  the  tirst  iiLstance,  nominated  by  the  Crown,  but  were  to  b<j 
iH  amse,  by  the  Fellows  themselveii  until  there  should 
jlding  the  <legrt*e  of  Master  in  Arts  or  of  Doctor  ■ 
i.4iw  ui  MMliciur.  The  tirst  Senate  commenced  its  labours  at  the 
of  th"  y^Jir  1850,  with  Mr.  Edward  Hamilton,  M.A.,  as  Provost-, 
■^  Nicholson^  M.D,^  as  Vice- Provost.  It  shortly  eBtab- 
11  rs  in  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Chemistry  and  Experi- 
IaI  PiivM':^S|  and  sent  to  England  for  competent  profejjsors  to  till 
tt  ;  and  on  the  llth  October,  l'S/>2,  tho  University  wa^  oi>ened  with 
imposing  cemmony,  in  presence  of  the  Governor  and  principal  officers^ 
"'iidency  of  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  anrl  twenty-four 
f«  were  admittc»d  to  metnbei'ship* 
I  charter  was  granted,  which  declares  that  **the  de- 
this  UniverKity  in  arts,  law,  and  medicine  shall  be  reeognizod  as 
jonat  of  merit,  and  be  entitled  to  rank,  precedence, 
1  the  United  Kingdom  as  fully  as  if  the  said  Jegreea 
gmiitcd  in  any  university  of  the  United  Kingdom," 
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Since  the  passing  of   ihts  ort;Ertnf»l   Art  mri*^n«  vhtinr^r^ 
luaUe  by  amerifling  Act*,  of  v. 
AiTt  pa36*?d  in   1857^  tin.^«*  wii 
received  certain  priiilei;n«  in  t€sjm 
Roll  of  HoUcitom     lu   leCl   it  w.i       .: 
prditiftry  sixteen  Ffllows  tbere  should   i»e 
more  ihaii  six    rf.r  officio   uicuxihera  of  t>' • 
fessor*  in  such  lirancbes  of  learning  as  1 
«©lect  ;  ami  such  Professors  and  other  hinnif 
and  every  suprrinr  oiHoc»r  dcclarinl  in  ht*  snch 
bearnemherof  the   Univiii'sitj,  with  the  s-ti 
to  the  ploetion  of  new  Follows  as  pei-sons   li 
1X1X»  ►       In  1.S81  .dc/  «fi*w//^m  d. 

wcro  ail  itiO  bo  confon^ed  ;  ftn^l   H   V 

were   eiu^wiwt'ttHl  t^o  vote  at  ne^^ 
Senate'tt    jiowerB   a^  regui'dft  teaci  1 
enabling  it  to  give  instruction  and  gnuit  • 
hnuichea  of  knowledge  with   tht^  exceptitJiL     .     ,. 
?«ubjcct   to  a  pi*oviso   that  no  utudwit  nhouhl  \»ti  m^ 
Uicturos  or  to  pass  itxatniiiations  in  Ethi*  -     ^^  •* 
.History  ;  and  by  the  ainie  Act  it  wns  di^ 
pnn^ioiia  by-law  of  the  Srnat<%  that  tht^  lien 
ITnivf^i^ity  nhould  cxt<*n(i  in  all  iv«pc»ct»  tci 

Tbt<   number  of    f:»er8onM   entitled   to   v-^ 
FellowH  reacht*d   100  in   1^7*2,  win  r»^iifM-»n  t 
respect  of  such  olectiatifci,  and 
Thi»  body,  including  the  a<ldii 
and    the    head>4   of   aJlUiated 
superior  olEf HI rs  of  the  Univ*) 
upwards  of  700. 

'riu'  public   endownnent  of  thc^  l'niv'4'rvitv  ^t^Jx  at  P^i  CtCui 
vntil  1  >i^0,  when  £  1 ,000  wng  added  for  : 
a  bcM|U*^ftt  of  the  valuo  of  £G,000,  and  pi  -m, 
made   by    Mrs,    Hovell,  widow   of   the    * 
instruction  in  Geolocy  and  Phy»i     '  ^ 
ftH?«»    enabled    the    Senate*    to    *]■• 
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|893  tlwj  Govecnuient  uiformed  the    Beimte  tliat,  in  view  of  tbt 

\y  for  re<lncing  the  public  f»xpenditui'f%  certain  Parliiuivtmtaty 

^bich  hiitl,  tintii  then,  been  muck*  for  t\w  gt»ner»il   l"lndox^^Tlr^lt  of 

f  nirersity    would   be    reduced,    tind   that   the  acnustonic>d   iqipciiii 

mtions  for  fippomtus  wouJd  be  tvithdmwTi,      Acr^^rdin^ly,  thc^ 

ri&tion»   by   Parliamf^nt   for  189.H  were    iT^iuced    by   £*JQO  p<*r 

ion  tbo  endowmcnti  and  by  the  whole  provinion  for    Mm, 

[1^94  tlie  Govemiiient  al«o  withdrew  £2,000  from   tin  m1 

at.     Frincij»ally  out  of  the  end owmont  for  Evening  v  uissen  a 

Hf  Extension   Lectures  to  non-mtitriculants  wan  commeiiced  in 

''\\('  Uietropolis,  but  spreading  to  places  at  a  distance  ;  and 

uddo  that  as  tinie  ^oea  on   these  lee tun»s  will  beconif*  h 

b_^  proitiutiint  ff*ature  in  the  action  and  inf^iienc*^  of  thi*  University. 

In    IS'),'?    thr    preaent  site    was   ^rantfvi    Viy    (tovprnor    Sir   OharleB 

o}\  by  Ilnyjil  rtuthoritTi  for  th«'  rroction  of  snitatyJe  buildinpi,  and 

to  provifle  land  for  the  pro«]«ective  erection  of  four  den oini national 

It   coQ»pri§ea  about    12G  acrei»»   formerly    known   as   Groa© 

wliich  a  further  grant  of  9  acres  was  afterwards  added  for  the 

t  of  the  domain  or  park.     Before  thiH  gnint  wa«  made  the 

|rK  ni   1  iie  TJniversity  had  Iw^en  carrird  on  in  the  old  Sydney  College, 

Ich,    together    with    itj^     library    and    even    ati    enciowmeiit  for   a 

I  Vn-queathed   by   Mr,  Solomon   Lex'V,  wa,s   purchased  by  the 

t    for   the  University,  and  a  grant  of  Xr»0,000  was  made 

lit  in   1853  aw  a  l>uilding  fun<l.     A«  early  as   lHr»4  an  Act 

to  tiid  and  partly  endow  four  eollegea  within  the  Univei'Rity, 

lion  of  not  less  than  £10,000,  and  ivot  more  than  £20^000, 

made  fi*om  the  gunieral  revenue  for  buibling  finids*  provided 

.  &n  i*€^ual  sum  was  siibscril^d  by  ]>rivfttt?  individuals,  and  £500  a 

wii«    to    he    paid    annually    by     the   Govfrnment    towards    the 

III  of  tlie  Principal  of  each  College,     JuBt  before  this,  steps  hfl*l  beeii 

to  pfftabUsh  the  St  Pauls  Church  of  England  Collejre  ;   the  St. 

bn'«  Roman  Catholic  Collej^e  followed  in   1857»  and  tbe  Prrsbyterian 

egc  of  St,   Andrew  in  1867.     The  Wesloyan  body,  for  whom  an 

ikl  area,  had  been  Het  apart^  declined  to  accept  it,  and  in  1873  Home 

i  of  the  land  ori|jinally  intenrled  for  a  liite  for  tb  "  1  re 

by  the  Crown  and  de<iicjtted  to  the  Prince  A'  i  ; 

iivisirm  wttK  made  for  the  fstablisbment  by  the  l^iuvLt>.ity   ut"  a 

Krhofsl  tn  <'f>nnpction  with  it,  and  for  the  joint  cnntri)!  of  th^ 

i  1  ospitnl  Board  in  resjject  of  all  appi^intm^nts  of 

il    olBcpra   of   tho    llospital.       But    while    tJio 

r  which  studentj*  bav<*  access  t/>  the  Hnspitiil  .are  framed 

;  TViikrd   wirL  tin   Siiuifi-  rJono  reste  the  appoint inrnt  of 

hoob 

!,.-  It.  •'^•neral  ebfiT"'^*'"^  ^t^d 

rd  and   *  :'\ 

•'1     in     i-Oi,    au>i    ims   granua^ny  fepreaii,  till  in    l'?Jt    Uu/re 
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were  no  less  than  75  local  centres    other   than   Sydney,  10  of  nbxh 
wei*e  in  the  Colony  of  Queensland;    and  at  the  examination  held  ill 
September  of  that  year  there  were   1,G31  candidates.      Of  thea^^J" 
presented    themselves  for  the  senior,  and  1,494  for  the  junior 
nation,  and  103  aenior  and  824  jtinior  candidates  passed.  The  Unive 
also  initiated  examinations  of  articled  clerks  in  1877,  in  compliances 
a  rule  of  the  Suiiremtr  Court,  and  daring  1894  there  were  iJG  sue 
candidates.     An  examination  of  candidates  for  appointment  iotbel 
8ervicH  was  instltuteil  at  an  eHiiiiT  date;    164  candidates  pr 
themselves  at  this  examination  during  1894,  and  78  were  sucoesafilL 

Many  donations  have  been  made  to  the  University  for  the  um  il 
reward  of  students.      Among  the  first  were  gifts  of  ^1,000  ench  htm} 
yiv.  Thomas  Barker  and  Sir   Ed  war  J    Beas-Thomson,  r*  I  by 

lands  which  are  now  of  twice  that  value.     Many  othei-s  i  nJ  ' 

about  X42,000  has  been  presentf*d  up  t^  the  present  dat^  ex^ 
prizes,    which    have  been    exhausted  by   awards    and    irresjK 
increases  in  vaiue.       About  £10^000  of   this   is   still  la  susj-^  i 
account  of  intervening  life  estates  to  the  widows  of  testators.     ] ' 
the  above,  a  sum  of  £30,000  was  left  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Fi-l; 
a   library,   and   X6,000   was  ;i^iven    by   the  late   Sir  William   M 
for  a  Curatoi-^liip  of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  presented  by  Lj^  l> 
the  University,  ami  for  which  the  Government  have  erected  a  si 
bui hiing.     There  have  also  been  bequests  of  property  other  than 
to  the  estimated  value  of  £51,000  up  to  the  present  time.  ** 

Abc3\^e  all,  the  late  Mr.  John  Ht^nry  ChallLs  left  hLs  residuarv  e^ititt 
to  the  I 'nivei-sity,  subject  to  certain  annuities.  In  December,  1 
trustees  handed  over  to  the  Univei*sity  the  major  part  of  the  Au  _ 
portion  of  the  estate,  consisting  of  £199,362  in  investments  and  £3,:*:!?^ 
cash  balauee.  Under  this  be<]uest  the  Senate  have  created  new  Chairs  Hi 
Law^  Modern  Literature,  Hi^tor>%  Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy,  Anat<?m)f» 
Engineering^,  and  Biology,  to  which  they  have  given  the  testators  nftntiv 
Tlie  Ho  veil  and  Challis  bei|uests  constituted,  until  the  end  of  1^9^ 
the  only  resources  of  the  University  for  actual  education  other  tli 
public  endowments.  Diiting  1895  Mr.  P.  N.  Uussell,  of 
(formerly  of  Sydney)^  resolved  to  devote  £50,000  to  the  purL 
endowing  the  School  of  Engineering,  and  steps  w^ere  taken  for  Ii 
vesting  the  sum  named  in  the  authorities  of  the  Univeiisity, 

The  teaciiing-stali'j  now  that  all  the  Challis  Chairs  are  tiUed.  consists <! 
fourteen  Professors,  twenty-six  Lecturers,  of  whom  three  are  K^ 
Lecturei*«,  and  four  Demonstrators.     The  subjects  over  which  ProJ 
preside  are  Greek,    I>atin,    Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Physics,  G 
and  Physical    Geogra]>hy,  Physiology,  Anatomy,  Engineering,  Mi 
Litem  ture,    Logic  imd  Mental  Philosophy,  Biology,  Law,   and  Hi 
The  Lecturers  deal  with  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  Metall 
Latin,  3todern  Literature,  Mathematics,  Architecture,  Surveying, 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Si 
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And  l>  t'  Women,  Matem  "Nfedica  and  Th*" 

^%  Mi^Hi  !  Tiflirrice  iind  Public  Healtlu  CHniral 

Sur  il   Mi'fliciiK*,    Ophtlmhnic 

^Lav  V  jiiifl  Equity,  Law  of  Pmc<' 

!^  L?\w  of  SVmncjK,  Uivil  and  Cnniinal,  and  Law  ot  < >^ 

0  also  Tutor?*  in  Medicitio  an<l  Sur«;i^rv»  and  a  Tutor  to  '  : 

,     Tli«  Demons tra tors  lim  apj»ointed  in  Ch<?mistry,  Physiology, 
U  Biolotcy,  Gtiology  and  Physical  Geograjihy,  and  Physics. 
thf^  foumltttion  of  the  University  to  the  end  of  LS94, 1,249  degi*ee& 
nn  kinds  havn  Imen  conferred,   the   highest  numbf^r  be«i/)wed 
fi0  year  being  123  in  IS9L      The  clegnn^s  ctmferred  indud*>  -II 

1  th.  '  of  M,A.,  T21  B.A.,  23  LL.D.,  42  LUB..  33  M,I)., 
1^  Ti.v  r»f  Surgery,  21  B.  Sc,  2  Ma^it^^rs  of  Engineering, 
T  1 1  leering.  During  IS94  Ihe  degrees  conferre<l 
1.  hM,A,  2,  B.A.  80,  LL.B,  .^,  iLB.  U,  CLM. 

t  tj,  M,L«  1,  U,  E.  I.  The  nu in l»er  of  students  attending  lectures 
I  from  ^^  in  187C  to  322  matriculated  and  70  tion-matrieulated 
in  I.S9I,  whilst  the  number  of  candidates  who  attended  the 
laminations  hits  inereiiKed  both  iu  the  senior  and  junior  divisions, 
ler  having  advanced  from  53  in  1>*76  to  137  in  1894,  and  the 
&m  350  to  1,494,  The  figures  for  some  years  anterior  to  1894 
Hi  larger, 

td  increases  in  the  number  of  succcwwful  candidates  at  the  public 
iioum  have  also  taken  place,  as  the  following  table  will  fJiow:-^ 


Pul>lto  Eimnlnationi. 


Nuuitj«r  til  gctiion. 


M^i  Ejuunined. 


58 
6L 
62 
83 
76 
»l 
ff7 
VSB 

tm 

SOS  I 
215 
250 
275  I 
409  I 

Bm 

JIM 


137 


21W 
%2H 


yu 


34 
23 
24 

58 

64 

80 

101 

S5 

142 

lL"i 

122 

132 

K*0 

2U) 

Mil 

ilH 


53 
63 

m 
7a 

($6 
48 

57 

m 

107 
125 
141 
115 
12fl 
143 
173 
176 
137 


40 
38 
41 
64 
54 
36 
43 
30 
48 
73 
83 
87 

no 
no 
loi 
no 
i:\4 

127 
108 


Ntiiuber  of  Junkifik 


KkftiuiiMid. 


356 
303 
364 
333 
381 
302 
30$ 
473 
563 
645 
858 

SH4 

i,osr» 
1.172 
L72» 
2,132 
LS53 
l,40i 


212 

135 

24:1 

247 
205* 
231 
240 

zm 

370 
440 

54^ 
rifl2 

rm 
im 

798 

1.101 

1.4C7 

021 

^21 
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The  expenditure  of  the  University  is  met  out  of  the  revenue  aocnrng 
from  students'  fees,  the  Government  aid,  and  sundry  private  aoiirai^ 
including  bequests,  irrespectively  of  income  for  the  express  use  or  rewiri 
of  students.  The  following  table  ^vill  show  the  yearly  state  of  the 
finances  of  the  University  during  the  period  from  1876  to  1894 : — 


Receipts. 

Governmont  aid. 

1 
i 

Year. 

SxpeBfitna 

Grants  for 

Lecture  fees. 

other 

ToUl. 

Endowment. 

apporatuB  or 
j  other  special 
'    purposes. 

souroes. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1876 

5,000 

403 

100 

5,503 

5,m 

1877 

5,<X)0 

334 

100 

5,434 
6,592 

5,431 

1878 

5,000 

'*l,'i68 

324 

100 

7,748 

1879 

5,000 

114 

476 

100 

5,690 

5.746 

1880 

5,000 

1,500 

467 

100 

7,057 

«.7» 

1881 

5,000 

1,000 

706 

100 

6,806 

6,ai 

1882 

10,000 

2,964 

1,080 

100 

14,144 

10.614 

1883 

12,000 

2,343 

1.266 

120 

15,729 

15.38L 

1884 

12,000 

3,500 

2,207 

170 

17,877 

16,1« 

J  885 

12,000 

4,500 

2,479 

385 

19,364 

20,094 

1886 

12,000 

5,500 

2,600 

323 

20,423 

20,765 

1887 

12,000 

4,918 

2,819 

308 

20,045 

20,811 

1888 

12.000 

7,099 

3,022 

385 

22,506 

21.867 

1889 

12,000 

6,800 

5,667 

807 

25.274 

2S,0» 

18tK) 

13,900 

4,734 

5.385 

293 

24,312 

26,075 

1891 

13,900 

4,400 

7,262 

11,694 

37,256 

36.649 

1892 

13,900 

4,200 

7,647 

11,843 

37,590 

40,083 

1803 

13,000 

5,695 

7,912 

11,921 

38,528 

39,769 

1894 

11,000 

2,200 

7,700 

12,590 

33,490 

33.5» 

An  extensive  addition  to  the  University's  magnificent  buildings  htM 
been  made  for  the  use  of  the  School  of  Medicine.      It  provides  tie 
most   complete    accommodation    for   students   desiring    to    follow  the 
profession  of  medicine  and  surgery ;  and  the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital 
erected,  as  before  stated,  on  the  University  grant,  affords  them  tie 
necessary  means  of  study.      At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1S95 
there  were  132  undergraduates,  of  whom  5  were  ladies,  in  the  Medicil 
School — a  very  fair  number  considering  that  this  school  was  not  estab- 
lished  until  1883,  and  then  commenced  with  only  four  students.   A 
laboratory  for  the  Department  of  Physics  has  also  been  erected,  ai«J 
is  replete  with  every  means  of   illustrating  the  teaching  of  physK** 
science.     In  March,  1890,  a  Department  of  Chemistry  and  its  adjunrti 
were  opened.     The  accommodation  provided  includes  lecture  halk  anfl 
four  laboratories,  besides  other   facilities.     One  of  the  lahoratorws  Ji 
used  in  connection  with  the  School  of  Mines,  which  was  opened  earif 
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8**»»    lur    iiiijciniiiL:     kTiuwidugn    i/i    geology   (inclndittjSf  phyBicnl 
phy  ?iuil  palflDontologr),  nimeraiogy,  and  pructiciil  mining   woi^k. 
builtUn^fs  for  the  School  of  Mines  cost  upwards  of  X4,000,  and 
t  than  £\JiQi)  wa«  exj>emied  on  fittings. 

Iif»  WnnHin'j*  College— a  college  within  the  University  of  Sydney — 

n^tf-Tifrl   ill  Alntch^  1892.      It  was  esUibli^hed  for  the  purjxjite  of 

ltd  domestic  supervision  to  wonjen  students  of  the 

,  u^nt  tuturiid  assistance  in  their  preparation  for  this 

tu varsity  l^^cttircH  and  examinations.     In  order  that  fuli  effect  might  \w 

to  a  principle  afErmed  in  the  **  U'niversity  Extension  Act  of  LsM,'* 

*  necessary  that  a  college  for   women   should  be  brought   into 

ce,  it  having  Ijeen  enacted  in  this  measure  that  **  the  benelits  and 

stages  of  the  University  and  the  prongions  of  the  Acta  relating; 

to  shall  l>e  deemed  to  extend  in  all  reapectsto  women  equally  with 

i«n/'  Tlie  college  js ntrictly  undenominational — theAct  uf  I ncorj^o ration 

'  ;it  no  religious  catechism  or  formulary  which  i&  distinctive  of 

ir  denomumtion  shall  bt?  taught,  and  that  no  attempt  shall  Ije 

>  attach   students  to  any  particular  denomination*     When   the 

was  opened  in  a  houiie  at  Glebe  Point,  leased  until  t!>e  permanent 

liners  should  l)e   completed,   the    students    nuniberfnl   four.       The 

t  buikiing^  were  opened  in  the  early  part  of  lt^94,  and  at  the 

of  that  year  there  were  eiglit  students,  while  in  the  latter  part  of 

there  were  ten.     There  Ls,  however,  accomui oblation  for  twenty^six 

nt  siudenta.      The   Government   granted    X5,000    towards    the 

n  of  buildings,  but  affords  no  endowment  to  the  college,  though 

ys  tlie  Biliary  of  the  Principal. 


Dbnominatioxal  Higq  Scuool8  akd  Collkoes. 

the  principal  religious  bmlies  provide  hi^h  sdiools  and  colleges 

'   rits  may  be  educated   according  to  the  precepts  01   th»*ir 

tX  and  prepared  to  compete  for  University  honours  or  the 

^Uii  proFesKions  which  they  may  adopt.     Evidence  of  the  progress 

crlor  donominatTonril  educjition  in  the  Colony  may  bo  seen  in  the 

which   suiTound   the  city,   among  which 

'ge,  the  colleges   of  tl»o  Martst  F*rother.i 

'  the  Jesuit   Eat  tiers    at    Hunter's   Hill  and   Hiverview,   the  old- 

ali*.1  TC;  ivr'a  School  at  Pairamatta*  the  North  Sydney  Church  of 

id  ir  School,  the  Presbyterian  Ladtea^  College  at  Croydon, 

J  or  fiiist-class  establisliments  erected  under  the  patronage 

be  various  nrJigioua  bo<iies» 

Technical  Educattok* 

directf^d  in  the  yeai*s  which  followed 

li  I     I     »l  to  the  neeeasifcy  of  provi<iing  the 

,  and  the  people  geuerally,  with  the  means  of  obtaining 
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a  Bcientific  knowledge  of  the  various  handicrafts,  that  U?im  '     h:i4B  ' 

8pran;Lj  tip  in  vaiiouH  parts  of  Engl  an  d^  some  being   uut:  -•<*  i 

pati-onage  of  tlio  State,  while  others  were  founded  l>y  the  wiml 
societies,  or  guilds,  of  the  ^reat  En;j;li8h  cities.     The  exceTk' 
following  the  establishment  of  tliese  schools  could  not  t 
attention  in  the  colonies,  where  a  sound  and  practical  kiio\ 
manual  arts  is  of  paramount  neoefisity.     The  foundation  of 
South  Wales  Technical  School  was  due  in  git^at  meaauiv^  t^"  ^T  ^ 
a  few  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Sydney  Mechanii 
and  aa  far  back  as  1873  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  'Ik-k  Miiirjn  < 
aflSJiated  to  that  institution,  with  the  object  of  improving  the 
kiiow*ledge  of  Australian  artisans.      In  the  year  1878  a  sutu  af  £% 
was  granted  by   Parliament  towards  the  organization  of   a 
College,  and  for  live  years  the  work  of  the  institution  waa  carri^  CM 
connection  with  the  School  of  Arts.     In  1883,  however,  a  board 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  take  over  its  managouient,  and 
Technical  College  became  thenceforth  a  Stat©  institntiou.      Toward* 
end  of  1889  tile  Board  was  dissolved,  and  the  T^-chnical  College  a 
under  the  direct  contrcd  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

The   course  of   instruction,  under   the   present   constitution  of  ^ 
Technical  Ccdle^e,   comprises  classes   in  agriculture,  art,     rr.  v,;ti> 
ehemistiy,    geolog}^  and  mineralogy,    mechtuaical    eoginevj 
Kanitaiy   engineering,   electrical    engineering,   lithography    mm  j] 
lithography,   mine   snrveyijig,   metalliferous    mining,   and  Waal 
and  other  training  in  connection  with  sheep  and  wool  :  and  these  cllMi 
are  subdivided  into  sub-classes  as  may  be  warranted  by  ciroumiitU]ai& 

The  college  is  open  to  both  male  and  female  students,  and  in  1SS>I 
there  were  191  classes  in  operation,  of  wdiich  92  were  in  Syihieyirf 
suburbs,  87  in  various  country  towns^  and  12  in  connection  vrlih  j 
schools.  The  teaching  stitff  consisted  of  10  lecturers,  5 
masters  in  charge  of  branch  sclmols,  37  salanetl  teachers.,  15 
teachei'S,  and  22  teachers  to  whom  no  salary  was  paid,  imt 
received  fees.  The  enrolment  of  students  amounted  to  6,543  m 
3,464  of  whom  were  in  Sydney  and  suburbs,  and  2,500  in  the 
while  579  representetl  the  enrolment  of  scholars  from  public 
The  number  of  individual  students  was  4,9-^,  being  a  d 
734  aa  compared  with  the  numl»er  for  1893.  The  total  a%'erage 
attendance  was  3,183.  At  the  annual  examinations  2,457  sti 
]*resented  themselves^  of  whom  1,644  passetl^an  average  ot  6d'9 
cent* 

Tlie  Technical  College  is  now-  fairly  established,  and  its  hvnefitt 
already  being  felt  and  appi*eciated,  whilst  the  future  luis  every  pronsa' 
of  still  greater  usefulness.  A  site  for  the  College  was  secured  by  tb 
Goveniment  at  Ultimo,  on  which  a  building  suitable  for  its*  requite 
ments  has  been  erected,  This  building  provide*  the  nee<i»»uy  ^«ik 
shops,  and  these  are  iitted  with  the  requisite  tools  and  api)aimtu& 
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1894  the  8tAtc  exjienditure  on  tochnieal  oducatioTi  amounted  to 

116,      C)f  this  amount,  X4,889  waH  paid  on  accmmt  of  tecVriioloiyical 

*'^    nnd   of   tho    baliuice  XI  6,326  ^'as  spent    on  the   Tijchniciil 

Uranch  8choolK»     Hahiries  (administrative)  ahiiorhed  £1^450^ 

^  . 'JJ    was    paid  to    leeture^rs   and    tf^achcrH.       Apparalufi   and 

cijitl  £615,  while  £2<i^  went  for  rent     The  Bum  of  X3/J78  wh8 

lived  Ha  foes  from  pupils,  in  nddition  in  X'20,00n  fi'om  tho  Treasury, 

cciimt   of  the  JParlianientary  vote  for  1891.     The  cost  to  the  State 

ffttu(h»nt,  ivhich  in  1889  reached  £6  15s.  4d,  was  in  1894  reduced  to 

|6&.  U)il 


Kkfokmatories 

litiion  to  the  purely  educational  e-stablishments,  the  State  maiii 
four  rt'formntorieH  or  diaciplinary  institutions,  besides  a  home  for 
pled  and  delicate  tads  wdio  have   become   inmates  of  charitable  inati* 
For  girls  there  arc  the  Industrial  School  at  Parramatta,  and  the 
buiy  Keforujat^ry.  near  South  He4id  ;  and  for  l^oys,  the  nautical 
5l-j»hip  Snbraon  and  the  Carpent^rian  Reformatory.     At  the  Parra* 
'm   total  enrolment  of  girls  duririg  the  year  w.i-s  16'?, 
th  lus  up  to  the  31st  December  last  were  55,  of  whom 

oru  utniL'r  Olid  24  over  1 4  years  of  ai;e.  The  cost  of  nmintaining 
dchool  in  1894  was  £2,797.  Tbi*  Shaftesbury  Keforumtory  was 
bliaUed  for  the  reception  of  young  women  under  sentence — a  wise 
II,  for  by  these  means  were  avoided  the  alternatives  of 
the  ortendors  to  the  institution  at  Parn^niatta,  w*here  their 
ace  and  exin.inlo  nd^ht  have  a  baneful  rtreet  on  more  youthful 
or  of  c^i'  liem  to  gaol.     The  institution   has  now  beai 

d  into  H   i  - '  *oiig-houKe  for  State  children,  with   a   separate 
for  reformatory  purposes,  of  wjiioh  division  there  were  two 
i  at  the  cloae  of  1894.     The  want  of  a  reforniat*>ry  for  criminal 
waa  much  felt  for  many  years ;  but  in  the  early  part  of  1894  the 
nt  acquired  the  Brush  Fann  E<state,  and   portion  of  the  land 
*  ^  utiliaed,  a  .section  of  the  area  in  the  municipiility  of  Dundas 
lAft  BA  a  lioy's  Home  of  the   character   alrc-ady  mentioned, 
a  ttimilar  institution  at  Rydalmere ;  while  upon  itnother 
|uf  the  estjite,  coming  within  the  boundaries   of  Ea^^twood,  tho 
man  Reformatory  was  ofienet^l  in  Augost^  1895.     To  this  insti- 
are  M-nt  boys  who   have  been  convicted  in   the  lower  or  higher 
and  whom  it  is  desired  to  keep  apart  from  such  jhtsous  its  they 
ive  to  aasocitite  with  if  sent  to  gaol      In  addition  to  being  sub- 
*  .i;w,.;tj;.^f>  l\^^  Uqy^  are  taught   fanning,  carp' '*"'*'::, 
itlui'  work.     Towards  the  close  of    J 
»\  I    in  the  Reformatory.     The  Bovs'  Home,  j  nmua'^j, 

eelonnof   lS9i.     Un  the  Sobraon  521    Ijoys  were 
*duniiij  Uio  y«ftr  onded  30th  April,  1894»  of  whom  312  vrem 
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on  board  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  209  had  been  admitted  sn«- 
The  uuniber  discharged  during  the  year  was  157,  so  that,  allowis 
for  1  death,  the  number  remaining  on  board  on  30th  April,  1S95,  wk 
:^03.  The  daily  average  numlier  on  board  during  the  year  wa*  3I«. 
ITp  to  the  date  last  mentioned,  there  had  been  3,194  boys  admitted  ci 
board,  of  whom  2,831  had  left.  Favourable  reports  were  receireJ 
respectini:  more  than  93  per  cent,  of  the  apprentices  from  the  nautieil 
school-ship  wiio  still  remained  under  its  supervision,  and  were  liable  t» 
}>e  brought  back  in  case  of  misconduct,  llie  management  of  the  insti- 
tution is  excellent,  and  its  cost  to  the  State  during  1894  was  £8,91Sl 
The  results  obtained  in  the  above-mentioned  establishments  have  hen 
of  a  very  successful  character,  many  children  having  been  i*eclaiuicd  fron 
a  dej)raved  lit'e,  or  rescued  from  unhappy  surroundings,  and  turned  on:, 
after  a  course  ot  some  years'  training,  useful  members  of  society. 


SCIEXTIFIC  SOCIETIES,  ETC. 

In  a  young  country  such  as  New  South  Wales,  where  most  of  tkf 
jHiople  are  engaged  in  the  development  of  its  material  resources.  iB' 
existence  of  a  leisured  chuss,  or  one  devoted  to  the  pursuit  ot  soiewv,  i* 
hardly  to  be  looked  for.  Nevertheless  it  is  satisfactory  to  tind  thst  tbr 
higher  aims  of  science  are  far  from  being  neglected.  As  far  back  as  tb 
year  1821,  a  scientilic  society  under  the  title  of  the  Philosophical  N)ci«T 
of  Austraiasiri  was  fcnnuK-d  in  Sydney,  and  after  ex^wrienciii^  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  was  transformed  in  1»*<G6  into,  and  sit t'-rvr .iris 
incoi-porated  umler  tli(»  title  of,  the  Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wa>. 
Tlie.  so<ifty  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  counting  amonj^t  i> 
members  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  Colony,  its  o'-i'v- 
is  to  li^rward  the  advancement  of  science  in  Australia,  and  favo;: 
orii^inal  research  in  all  subjects  of  scientific,  artistic,  and  phihisof-hi-.-a! 
int(Test,  wliich  may  further  the  development  of  the  resources  of  At* 
tralia,  draw  attention  to  its  productions,  or  illustrate  its  natuni 
history.  The  proceedings  include  j)a])ers  of  the  greatest  interest  or. 
imjjoitant  scientific  (juestions,  especially  those  whost*  s*ihitio!i  ii  tt 
Australian  inter«*st. 

Tiu'!  siv.dy  of  the  butany  and  natural  histor}' of  Austi*alia  has  attmctol 
many  enrhusiastic  students,  and  the  Linnaan  Society  of   New  SooA 
Wall's    wa^    established    for    the    s])ecial    purpose   of    furthering  4»  1 
advan(M'i::eiit  of   these    particular  sciences.     The   society   is  hoasfld  ■ 
a   criiii:i)(.Hlious   bui!din<^^   at   Eli/;ibeth  T>ay,  one  of  the  most  beutiUI 
sfxits   n«';ir  tlie    city,  and  possossi^s  a    library    and  museum.      It  l>*| 
Ikmmi  lilM-r:i]ly  endowed  by  the   lat»»  Hon.  Sir  William  MadeajiVb 
not    I'ltiTcMt    with    bein;:  one    of    its   most   muniticent  BappQCtOB  ^ 
also  an   iri'lcfatigable   worker  in  the  field  of  scienee.      Ths  wbA 
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lings  are    publbhed    at    regular   intervals^   and    contnin    many 
l^blc  papcrs>  together  witb  excellent  illustratioQs  of  objects  of  natural 

lAmon^'  the  other  scientific  societies  are  the  New  Houth  Wales 
^logical  8ocioty»  iuau^'urated  in  1879;  a  branch  of  the  Britiah 
Jical  As!»oeiation*  fouinled  in  1881  ;  and  a  branch  of  the  British 
•  '  iation,  wiiost>  tir«t  meeting  was  held  in  1895.  Tho 
tatiou  for  the  AdvaucGment  of  Science,  and  tbt* 
ojal  *"'(>;;rapiiiaii  Society  of  Austndia,  also  have  transactions  in  New 
with  Wnlca  as  well  as  in  tin*  other  Colonies. 

Iiiey  Observatory  is  numbered  among  the  institutions  of  a 

.ltd  educational  charactr^r  which  the  Colony  iibenilly  suppoi'ts. 

iuali^d  in    a    commanding    poHitiorij    it  is   admirably    fitt-ed    for   the 

irpoiie  it  is  intendct.1  to  serve.     The  present  building  was  erected  in 

~>G  at  tlie  iriHtancQ  of  Sir  William  Deni.Hon^  then  Governor  of  the 

Olony,  whu  took  a  |;;:reHt  interest  in Bcientilic  pursuits.    The  Government 

atronomer  has  under  him  a  complete  8talTof  assistants,  and  during  the 

%r  IHiii  a  sum  of  j£3/J89  was  expemled  in  connection  with  the  insti- 

Mctcorological  observations  have  received  Bpecial  attention,  tts 

Stii  Jiuchan  important  subject  in  a  country  whose  prosperity  depends  ao 

lich  upon  climate,     When  the  present  Astronomer  took  oflice  in  1870, 

&re  were  in  the  Colony  only  aix  fitiitionw,  and  obs^j^rvations  on  the 

lat^,  nvsnfall,  and  other  n»eteoroiogical  phenomena  were  necessarily 

'  d  in  cliaracter.     At  the  end  of  1*^94  the  number  of  stations 

noreased  to  1J34.     Eain  gauges  have  also  been  established 

the  sheep  and  cattle  stations  of  the  interior,  with  a  result 

Ft  i.i^hly  sjitinfjictory.    The  light  thrown  on  the  true  characterifitics 

the  climate^  especially  of  that  part  of  the  Colony  remote  from  the 

i  coast,  has  tended  to  modify  tlie  notion  long  current  as  to  it»  ^ntit- 

^for  agricultural  as  well  as  pastoral  settlement. 


PUBLIC  LIBRA  HIES, 

^e  Public  Library  of  New  South  Wales  was  established,  under  the 
of  the  Free  Public   Library,    on  the    1st  October,    1869, 
building  and  books  of  the  Austral  tan  Subscription  Library 
ed  by  the  GovernmenL     The  books  thus  acquired  formed 
f  of  the  present  library.     The  number  of  volumes  originally 
abont  1*^000,  and  on  the  3l5t   December,  1894,  they 
'trt  104 J  40^  including  those  in  the  lending  branch  or  lent 
The  lending  branch  was  established  in  1877  to 
1;  ,  v.....<    ^jj^^i  midej.  the  present  system  any  person 
iIkw  1  m   of  a   clergyman,    nmgistrate,  or   other 

bla  person,  uuviuu   under  certain  simple  regulationn   the  loan 
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of  any  of  the  ^orks  on  the  shelves,  Iree  of  cimi^     Tb^  Mcope  i 

institution  was  fui-ther  eKtoncled  by  the  introduction  of 
which  country  librarit?s  and  Mechanics'  Institute's  may  obtain 
works  of  a  select  kind,  which  in  many  iiidtances  would  be  too  1 
for  tiieni  to  purchase  on  account  of  the  slender  funds  at  tlteir  i 
Under  this  system,  boxes  are  made  up  containing  from  60  to  H 
and  forwarded  to  tlie  country  libraries  on  application,  K*  be  1 
exchanged  within  four  months.     This  Bystem  was  initiated  in  i 
1883,  and  has  been  carried  on  successfully  ever  since*      In  the 
the  yeai'  1894,   155  boxes,  containing   12,380  volunies,  wei^e  fomH 
to   84  institutiouR,  some  of  them   at  consirlemble  distances 
metropolis.     All  the  charges  in  connection  with  the  despatch  1 
of  the  bcKiks  are  tlefr-Mycni  l»y  the  »State,  and  the  system  in  vc 
South  Wales  \s  the  most  liberal  of  its  kind  in  existence. 

The  reference  department  of  the  Pul»lic  Library  of  New  Sout 
contains  74,912  volumes,  and  the  lending  branch  23,410. 
libraries   were,   on  the  31st  December,    11^92,  in    possessin 
volumes,  lent  under  the  above-mentioned  system,  the   total 
book«  and  patuphlets,  the  property  of  this  institution,   LfsiJig  l£ 
claasitied  as  under : — 


l|9Fiio|iBis  at  dinlfication. 


I^ivurtiiiviit. ' 


ISnuidi. 


CnuDti7  I 


Natural  PhiIoM>t>tiy,  Scicfkco,  and  tbc  ArtM , 

Hjjiton ,  Chrodolotrjr,  Aiit$qiriti«s,  and  Mjrtiidafy 

BiojEirtji^ttiy  &nd  CorKspoadeDoe  .,..,,,„ 

Qeogfuphy,  To|K>{^raphy,  Voyages  And  Tnvdi*  «tc  .. 

rcriiKlical  wid  iJcrkl  Liternturc  , , 

JiuiiipnideJict',  Political  econonjy.  Social  Science,  dtc 
Theolog-y,  Moral ojid  Mental  Fhilotiophy,&Dd  Education 

poetry  ftiid  the  Dnuna 

ilijiCGllarKTOUi}  yteniture and  Collected  Works  ... 

Work* ol  Reference aod  Philologry ,,.. ,.».., 

funiphlcts , --..-.,♦ ., 

Total .., ., 


Ho. 
fijQt 

21.830 

1,592 
2,707 

2,000 


74Mi 


8.S« 

i,44e 
sn 

♦ft,712 


SSiAi^ 


him 


m 

119 


'  lududliiy  £,018  volumev  of  FicytMi. 


The  popularity  of  the  Public  Library  of  New  8oiitli  W&l^ 
proved  by  the  nunjber  of  persons  availing  then) selves  of  tlie 
which  it  atfords.     The  increase  has  bwn  ver}'  regular,  ms  wijj  be  I 
the  following  statement  showing  the  number  o£  viaite  to 
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which 


I9,76C  in  1870  to  209,099  in  1894,  77.568  of 
i  lo  flwi  Itsiiding  bmncli  :■ — 

59,780 

n  .....     60,105 

48,817 

., 70.fi»^9 

^4  («1<;V  Mi  uiviiUift} 57  »962 

te5 66,900 

ire 72J24 

r(L«i^ng   Rr.ino.li  Viirst 

opened)  124.r*88* 

Ul.iHl 

l79(Kih{bittiou  o^m) 152,030 

.«...^.«.„.  I3l>4lt2 

*i i:ibM»72 

l^dcsmtiuc  LihtMty  clawid  for  throo  iD4iifth»  on  sAoolint  of  rtnnovfti, 

••'""  '''^'}  visits  reeordetl  for  1894,  no  less  than  1  LM,3a2  werft 

njoiJi,    Thi>*n>iirn  beciunc^  im  actfunct  U^  tlst^  Irmling 

I.  in  Februank\  189').     It  was  ioniieriy  aUni'h«*fl  U* 

n«n  :toi\r,      Althoiis^'h  thf^  Icinlin^'  liranch  »n»htitiiiH  but 

'  I  en  books  wifTt' i*<feurtl  t  luring 

iHititber  of  }>iT»onH  Hvailln^ 

ui  Uirru  on  an  avera^ 

ltIv   tour  :        i>u  to  wboui  tt 

lit  was  gTcntenl  used  nwirly  titu^en  volumes  during  the  year     As 

1,  works  of  licti(Mi  w<»re  extcnbively  rend,  each  of  the  '2,023  noviils 

kie  brflncli  li(i\  ing  i^^en  issued  more  than  six  times  ^luring  tlie  year. 

r  t^utaber  of  voluiE^s  of  each  class  taken  out  was  as  follows  : —   . 


1882  (cl©v«ti  montlis)    ., 

...  13»jai 

188a  ..,._....., 

...  h'i5,43l 

IS^  (ekveu  monthi)     . 

.  1151,877 

1HH5 

1B\TI5 

lP»r>0  ..,.    .....•»»§■•«  •••.4 

'  -,'1S5 

1887,. 

jo:i» 

1888 ,.,. 

14M9^ 

188U 

ceawa 

mm . 

155,822 

18»l 

173,205 

18»2 ^.,»^..  , 

-    10V255 

i89a ,-^..^.« 

...  210,089 

!81K4, ....„.„.. 

20f*,00l» 

SytiO|Mls  of  ClMilflefttkaL 


KD.af 


Science,  and  the  Arts 

%  Antiijxiitieii,  and  Mythology  . 


igcs  and  TraveU,  etc    „ 

..  ..  J>     juioiy.  Social  Science,  etc.  .. 
■'d  McDtal  Philosophy,  and  Education 

.una    . .,-,......,,,.....,  .,-...... ».,, 

»  i^tof&tiire  and  Collected  Works .,<>.«•««..». 


Total 


9*855 

8,911 

8.394 

13,865 

2,036 

3.446 

2,626 

23«01& 

J  7,069 


89.217 


ir^'c  r:. 


rable  exteniiaons  urerp    made   to  the 

Vew  South  Waleft,  whicli  bad  brcome 

II  of  til©  public^  and  the  jn'oper 


•\ 


i 
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lion  sing  of  the  books.  It  was  at  length  decided  to  pull  down  the  cU 
building  in  Mac«iuarie-street,  and  a  contract  was  made  about  the  midfr 
of  1K87  for  njbuilding  a  large  portion  of  the  Library  at  a  cost  of  X10,4^. 
This  work  was  progressing  throughout  the  year  1889,  and  the  M« 
V>uil<ling  was  ojxMied  to  the  public  in  April,  1890.  The  Public  Libnrr 
<»f  New  South  Wales  is  now  one  of  the  most  convenient  in  Australii. 

Thtt  institution  forms  a  separate  department,  under  the  control  of  tb 
[Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  its  cost  to  the  State  during  ISIM 
was  as  follows  : — 

£ 

BuiUings,  Reiwiirs,  etc 95 

Books    .. 2,487 

Salaries 4,683 

Maintenance 1,213 

Total £8,478 

Bt^sides  the  Public  Librar}',  which  is  situated  in  Sydney, tliore  are  smalkr 
libraries  established  in  the  principal  po]mlatiou  centres  throughout  tkf 
Colony.  Tluvse  libraries  may  be  broadly  classed  under  two  hcmds — Schoofc 
of  Art,s,  receiving  an  annual  subvention  in  proportion  to  the  amonnt  rf 
monotary  support  accorded  by  the  public;  and  Fret?  Lib;*ariej!!,  estaUishad 
in  connection  with  municipalities.  Those  of  the  former  class  are  far  thr 
more  numerous.  Under  tin*  provisions  of  the  Municipalities  Act  of  l^' 
any  municipality  may  establish  and  mnintain  a  Free  Lilmirx-,  and  wh»^ 
such  is  iUmr  tlio  ('ouncil  of  the  Muniei]»ality  is  entitle*!,  for  th*»  purLLi*- 
of  bonks,  t»»  the  sum  of  £'200  if  t)i»»  library  is  availabU;  for  the  ms«»  'I* 
population  of  1,000, or  to  .£'100  where  the  population  t<»  whom  th»-  ii-r*";- 
would  br  iicej'ssible  reaches  'iOO  j»ersons.  The  number  of  vohinu*?  in  *.■'-'• 
various  ]»ublie  libraries,  exehulini;  the  Public  Library  of  Nt  w  Sjv.'b 
AVale*^,  is  estimated  at  al)out  -■»"), 000. 


XATIoyAL  ART  GALLEliY, 

Till*  Xatiojiiii  Art  (Jallery  was  tirst  instituted  in  IS" I  in  cor.ntjvaai  \ 
with  till"  New  South  Wales  Academy  of  Art.  It  waa  reopen^-d  as  lif 
National  Art  ( Jallery  in  ISSO,  and  is  now  situattnl  in  the  C'utfr  iKxnailiii  1 
ri  iH)nvrni»!it  and  well-liLchted  buil»lin«:j.  which,  however,  is  at  pnnvot^J 
tinished  as  rrLTanls  tin*  ixterior.  Kxten^^ions  to  the  buildin:;  anf  aboBUn 
bf  inadr.  l\'iriiaiii(':it  having'  voted  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose.  IM 
(talltrv  •'oMtaiiis  an  txeellfut  colk*ction  of  ])aintin<vA  and  8tataaiy,0MpH 
in«;  soiiic  (it  the  most  famous  works  of  the  b<fst  modem  artiitiaClfcBflH 
worlil.  and  ineludrs  several  very  valuable  gifts  limn  plivi 
Like  ih«'  othrr  national  institutiona  of  New  Soatii  Wf 
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)j>ett  on  Sundays  ns  well  as  week-dayss,  and  on  tlio  former  and  an 

ilic  bolidnys  the  attendance  is  especially  numerous.    During  JH94  the* 

Jer^*  wiia  visited  by  273,757  persona,  the  average  Sunday  attendance 

2,011,  and  on  week-days,  547.     In  the  ypar  mentioned  a  system  of 

t  exchanges  between  the  Art  Galleriej^  of  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and 

irlaide   wag   introiiuced.      By    this   aiTangemerit  six    pictures  were 

fit  from  Sydney  to  MelhK>ume,  and  the  some  number  lo  Adelaide,  an 

i*H1aI  iHitMlv'T  lK^in£f  r«^«*eived  from  the  Art  Galleries  in  those  cities*     A 

I  ice  in  1895,     That  the  interests  of  art  have 

M«  isunt|uestifmiible.     In  July,  I H95,  a  collection 

ictures^  supplemented  by  work*  from  the  Art  Society  of  New 

'  s,  was  loaned  to  Bathur.st  under  the  auspices  of  the  iMinistwr 

lie  Jnstruetioiu     Another  collection  was  loaned  t-o  (ionlbum  in 

iiwing  month*     Bathurst  I'eceivod  15  oil-paintings  fi-om  the  Art 

and  JO  oil -|>ain tings  and  9  water-colours  fr^iiu  the  Art  Socioty  ; 

lulbum  received  14  oil-paintings  from  the  Art  Gallery,  and  6  oil- 

-fl  and  i  1  water-adours  from  the  Art  Society.     Both  of  these 

♦UH   were   lodged    in    the   local  Tedinologicul  Museum,  and  the 

of  the  (jJallery  an*  awm ting  the  completion  of  a  new  Ijuildintr  for 

■f^'  and   Technological  ^luscum  at  Newcastle  before 

.'tion  of  pictures  to  that  town.      Up  to  the  end  of 

.il  t'j.penditure  on  the  National  Art  Uallery  was  XI 00,21 1,  of 

11m  of  £M,G>s8  was  expended  on  works  of  art.     The  dis- 

kburseinenui  for  1894  were  : — 

£ 

Por  worki  ol  art 2,688 

Pkir  tnAiateaJtncef  incltltlitl^  treTi^jii,  itiimes,  rt^prutA,  atxi  iijsiirniice        40S 
iFor *nUm«  *.,, 1,I3(V 


ToUl  coBt  to  tho  State 


£4,322 


MUSEUMS, 

bf*  Ati**trnlTrin  Museum,  which  is  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind 

s  a  conspicuous  site  in  the  centre  of  Sydney,  facing 

1  parku.     The  collectiouH  contnin  carefully-selected 

it  the  principal  objects  of  natural  history  found  in  kindred 

Lilts  •'*ii<i  *^l8t»  a  most  complete  collection  of  zoological  spcci- 

tinutly  Australian  character.     The  popularity  of  the  inati- 

'i  h\>  the  increasing!;  number  of  |jersons  by  whom  it  ia 

'I  I  I  ru  itt  open  to  the  public  every  day  except  Monday, 

■  ;tors  ar^  very  numerous.     The  number  of  visitors 

"0»  tlie  daily  averaj^e  being  B60  on    Sundays^ 

wrrjR    iuy«.      The    expenses   in    connection    with    the 
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J 11  A' 
mo 
mid 


institution    amounted   to  £5,498,  of  wliich  jC240 

at!count  of  purcUa^e,  coHectioiii  nm\  carrittgo  of  K|N^iii«na^  mod 

of  btJokjK. 

Tii«  Teelinolugicttl  ^luftenm.foiiuerly  Bituat-eci  iii 
•been  nrinoved  to  ii  Uni*  new  btiildmg  at  Ultimo,  v 
jieeiiJly  for  tlie  jrnrpoBe.     TIuk  timeeum  wun  tti 
1H79  on  the  initiativt*  of  tlie  TrustPi?s  of  the  Av 
the  whole  collection  of  Bome  9,00U  s:pf»cimens  ti 
jL»by  the  Garden  Pulacc  iirt!.     Strrnt] 
eplace  the   lost  collfH?iion,  iintl  in 
opened  to  the  | 
Ifw  of  specimens  i\h  i 
ccHlcnt  r 
II  may  !»'    _ 
it  dnring  1894* 

There  arc  local  Technologieal  Museum**  at  tioulhn-t 
Maithiiid*  and  Xeweastle,  which  wen*  t*iMit*jd  hy  1 
the  year,  an  iucreJist*  of  46,89(1  nvtsr  the  uttmxhttt^ »  ..» 
The  Kum  of  iI4,H89  was  fncpendi^d  cm  tht*  vatiotifi  i 
iiatort-  (includinij  the  one  in  Sydneiy)  dtirins:  IH94. 

Cunnected    witli    the    r>epai'tm©nt   of    Min«!  atil!   Art 
J  Mining  and  <ifolofficai    Museum,   hoaaed  iii 
C>uter    iJomRin,     The  imiaeum   is  apeu   to 
^draiKsioii  l>eing  free. 

At  Albury  a  Free  and  Indastrial  Mn^euni  hn^  >«?rti  ci»! 
ria  of  an  edumtional  diarac!t<»r,  and  is 
Ibutions.     The  8tute  grants   thti  use  of 

L|)ublic  8chtK>l  putposes.     In  tweirr  months  cmcittig  j»lifMtl  iIm 
f l**^9'i  there  were  .lOOn  visitor*,  tr»  th*'  niii.,*^niTi 


^«^1 


HKLIOIOX. 

In  Uie  eyes  of  the  8t*vte  aU  mli^mia  are  fH|aa1  ih  K*w  f^m* 

l>ut  during  the  e.ii' 


r*hgiou8  hcKiiett    whteh   thrn  ex 

den* ' 

ujd  hnd 
IKCi;,  iinvvi MT,  Hn  Art  ,       J  fiirjiuii^'  iii'unj 


^r               STAIE   AID   TO   RELIGIOX^                              ^53            M 

tolly  in  n*i2t?ipt  of  SUte  aid.    In  the  year  tuliowiug  the  [lasttin^            I 
f^vX  tint  claims  on  the  Governmeut  amounted  to  £32,372,  and             1 

IS  distributed  :—                                                                                               ^^H 

Bit  *^  hjigbua  .    ^\7,m7        Presbyterian    ...............    £2,873               ^^M 

tti  Cfttholic  Church.  .       8.748        Wosky an  Methodtut ......       2,78*1                ^^M 

l>y  y<*tir  tlie  sum  payable  has  bwn  lessening,  owing  chiefly  to  thi-       ^^B 
t  cltTrgynitin  in  recf*ipi  of  Hiute  uid^  so  tbiii  in  ISlii  the  pnytnrnt              1 
tale  w/is  £6,li  10,  distributed  as  follows  ;^                                              ^^M 

rh  of  England    ....,,...  £3,521         Fir^hyknian   ,...    £(JI4               ^H 

Ml  Catholia Church....    2,058        Wmloyau  Mflthodijit .........      087 

p                       Ss*^  clergy  of  diHorrnt  den omi nations  ttrc  ;jfivea  for 
I                        1^*63.     It  will  bii  oliMTvrd  tliat  in  Home  years  tho 
1  puid  wen*  l.js^  timn  in  «ucceoding  yoni's.     This  anoinnly  is  du^ 
[inponuy  8top[tagf>  of  the  ?;tiponds  of  clergymen  who  wero  absent 
t  Colony*     The  tutal  payment*  made  since    I8G3   amount  tt> 
1,  of  which  X285,  iG7  was  paid  to  clergymen  of  Qm  Clmndi  of 
,  £M1\54U  to  Roman  Catholics,  £52,410  to  Pt^abyterijins,  imtl' 
to  Wcideyan  Methodists  : —                                                                        — 

Vr^UyU^i^.        SSS:       ^'S."^-'          H 

^ 

£ 
17,067 

14,111 

13,386 

10*725 

7,730 

5J91 

5,347 
4,925 

1  ■■" 

£ 
8,748 

7,430 

6,683 

5,608 
3,892 
3,000 
2,600 
2.570 
2,312 
2,300 
2,058 

£ 
2,873 

3,(XJ0 

2,180 

1,620 

lw02 

1,039 

702 

702 

702 

702 

044 

£ 

2,784 

1,572 

1,573 

1*372 

1,71B 

1,136 

900 

875 

7511 

7S0 

6S7 

32,3?>            ^H 
2fi,20:i             ^1 
22,722              ^H 
1»,331               ^H 
15,04S^              ^H 

ia.voo         ^H 

Kmbfir  «£  persons  entitled  to  SUt&  aid  during  l»94  wss  45—22            W 
^  V     iimil^  13  Roman  Catholics,  3  Pre&hy-       ^^ 

8S4 
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to  each  denomination  compared  with  the  number  of  clergymen  in  actin 
service : — 


Denotuination. 


CtefKy. 


Adherents. 


ftefj' 


Church  of  England  .. 
Other  Episcopalians 
Koman  Catholic 


Greek  Church 

Catholic  (not  defined) 

Presbyterian  Church  of  New  South  Wales  . 
Presbyterian  (/hurch  of  Eastern  Australia... 

Other  Presbyterians  

Wesleyan  Methodists   

l*rimitive  Methodists 

Other  Methodists   

Baptist  Union  of  N.  S.  Wales 

Other  Baptists 

Congregational  

Lutheran 

Bible  Christians 

Church  of  Christ 

Christian  Brethren 

Unitarian 

Salvation  Army 

Other  Christian  sects 

Protestants  (not  defined)  

Hebrews  

Buddhists 

Mahometan 

Agnostic,  Infidel,  etc 

Freethinkers   

Other  sects  

No  denomination   

No  religion  , 

Object  to  State  religion.., 
Not  stated,  or  ill-defined 


Total 1,090 


1 
295 


146 

6 

4 

133 

29 
5 

27 
5 

65 
5 
9 
5 

'  1  * 

10 

8 


502,980 

95 

286,895 

253 

16 

106,464 

2,154 

772 

87,516 

20,354 

2,242 

12,344 

768 

24,089 

7,950 

2,336 

2,042 

1,036 

1,329 

10,315 

2,773 

3,7S7 

5.484 

10,110 

528 

727 

5,469 

1,035 

4,927 

3,136 

11,237 

2.791 


1,510 

95 

»73 


729 
359 
193 
656 
702 
448 
457 
151 
371 
1,590 
260 
406 


1,329 

1,032 

476 


1,828 


1,123,954 


In  the  figures  just  given  the  aboriginal  population,  to  the  number  oi 
8,020,  have  been  excluded,  and  in  calculating  the  average  number  ol 
adherents  to  each  clergyman  the  Christian  Brethren  have  been  includec 
with  other  Cliristian  sects.  The  heading  just  mentioned  comprises 
among  others,  23  Nonconformists,  153  Christian  Israelites,  16  Moravians 
370  New  Churcli,  345  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  132  Calvinists,  241 
Quakers,  548  Christadelphians,  and  307  Latter-day  Saints,  l>esides  30! 
persons  who  call  themselves  Unsectarian  Chiistians.  Taking  the  whol< 
population  (less  aborigines),  there  were  1,031  persons  on  an  average  t< 
each  clergyman. 

The  number  of  persons  attending  Divine  Service  on  Sundays  averaged 
390,807  for  the  year  1894.      This  number  represents  the  attendance  (^ 
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only ;  if  Bcbool  children  were  incluikni  the  number  would  he  about 
When  the  sparneness  of  the  |>opulation  in  some  parts  of  the 
f  is  eonsidpn*d  the  church  Rtteud/mce  will  appear  very  large,  and 
ttp|wirently  less    than    found  in  tlie    colony  of  Victoria,  it  is 
ionatcly  much  greater  than  in  England,      The  numl*er  of  adult 
ts  on   Hi  vino  Service  in   181)0  waft  returned  at  300,890;    for 
Jit  ^^  79;  and  fur  1881    213,044;  so  thut  there  ha:*  been 

ual  fairly  keeping  pace  ¥,ith  the  population.    Tlie  relative 

f  I  denomination  in  attendance  have  remained  vc-ry  nuich  the 
i  al  yean*  past.     In   li^i^l  the  Church  of  England  had  tho 

attendance,  but  from  1884  the  Ohui'ch  of  Rome  has  taken  the  lead. 
figures  showing  the  attendance  at  Divine  Service  on  Sundays 
jh  of  the  j)rincipal  denominations  are  given  hereunder.  Sunday* 
chilli ron  htb  not  included*  The  authorities  of  the  Salvation 
return  the  number  of  attendant*!  at  their  services  a«  52,250, 
thcOcimua  return»  fihowed  10,312  ordy  as  the  number  of  soldiers 
It  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  a  great  proportion  of 
who  attend  ilio  Army  services  are  nominally  members  of  othc^r 
linations : — 


DcnoitilnaUotu 
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*  Flgorei  of  pr«rioui  jmt. 

Church  of  England  is  the  largest  religious  denoniioation  in  the 

whether  judged  by  the  number  of  profc^ed  adj»crent»i    the 

of  clergy,  or  the  number  of  Vmildings  used  for  Divine  Service, 

*'       vnar   1894    there  wei-e   G39   chui'ches  belonging   to   this 

:md  049  buildings  and  dwellings  used  for  imblie  worship, 

^iz    '  15*T  129,ti25  persons;  and  the  att<^ndanc*^  of  di^j^ 

_  rmly  ftdultj*,  was  93,939.     The  number  of  clergy 

pr  Ac  Us    '  Sos.  30  and  34,  for  the  celebration  of 

33 1»      J  1)0  clergy  regularly  ordained,  there  were 

iioeased  to   perform   scrWce.      The   Church  prondes  a 


^5^  INSTBUCTION,  SGIENGE,  AND  REUGION. 

]iarsonage  in  194  |>arishes,  besides  23  residences  which  are  not  chncth 
property.  The  approximate  number  of  services  performed  daring  th** 
year,  including  week-day  services,  was  62,076.  The  number  of  com- 
municants affords  a  special  test  of  the  progress  of  Church  membenhip. 
The  n?coi-d  for  1892  was  23,046  ;  for  1893,  25,104  ;  and  for  iJi?^ 
26,517.  The  baptisms  performed  in  1894  numbered  13,902*  and  t^ 
rite  of  conlirmation  wiis  juiministered  to  1,538  males  and  2,494  females. 
The  Church  of  England  in  the  Colony  is  governed  by  a  Metropditab, 
who  is  also  Primate  of  Australia  and  Tasmania^  and  five  other  Bishq*. 
whose  sees  are  Bathurst,  Goulburn,  Newcastle,  Grafton  and  Armidalr, 
and  Riverina.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1881,  provision  woa  made  for  the 
creation  of  coi*poi-ate  bodies  of  trustees,  in  which  property  belonging  to 
the  Church  of  England  may  be  vested,  antl  trusts  for  various  dioce^n 
have  been  forniod  under  tlie  Act.  They  are  entitled  to  hold,  on  iiehsif 
of  the  Cliurch,  all  real  and  personal  property  which  may  Ije  aadgnt^  t^ 
them  l^y  grant,  ^\'ill,  or  otherwise. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  presided  over  by  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Sydney,  assistetl  by  a  Coadjutor  Bishop,  under  whom  nre  the 
Huffnigan  bisliops  of  Bathurst,  Goulburn,  Grafton,  Maitland,  Armidsir, 
and  Wilcannia,  tlie  whole  Colony  forming  an  ecclesiastical  province. 
The  following  Religious  Orders  were  established  in  Xew  South  AViles 
in  tlui  years  given  : — Priests. — Society  of  Mary  (Marist  Fathers^ 
1845;  Society  of  Jesus  (Jesuits),  1878;  Franciscan  Fathers,  li<79: 
Congiegation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer  (Redemptorists),  \i^^'l : 
Missionaries  of  tht?  Sacreil  Heart,  1885;  Fathers  of  the  Cougrei:ati«.'n 
of  the  Mission  (Vincentians),  1885  ;  Passionist  Fathers,  l^-T. 
JipJif/ions  JWothf^rs. — Little  Brothers  of  Mary  (Marist  Brothers),  1>7-. 
Patrician  Brothers,  Ls86  ;  Christian  Brothers,  1SS7.  Xuns. — Si>:rr« 
of  Chanty,  1838  ;  Benedictine  Nuns,  1848  :  Sisters  of  the  <J.»i 
Samaritan,  1857  ;  Sistei*s  of  Mercy,  18G5  ;  Sisters  of  Saint  .Io?/ph 
of  tlio  Sacred  Hearty  1880  ;  Religious  of  the  Sacretl  Heart  (-.i  .!♦-'-% 
ISS-J  ;  Trsuline  Nuns,  188l>  ;  Poor  Clares,  188:^ ;  Sisters  of  Our  Li.iv  -t 
i\u^.  Sacn'd  Hcitrt,  18^<5  ;  Cannelite  Nuns,  1885  ;  Nursini;  Sifters  **i  ih- 
Litthi  Company  of  Mary,  18S5  :  Little  Sisters  of  th»'  Pi-M»r.  H*^*' : 
Presentation  Nuns,  188G  :  Sisters  of  Saint  Brigid.  1887:  DominiiA:i 
Nuns,  IHOl  ;  and  Institute  of  the  Bh»ssed  Virgin,  iHOl*.  There  wore,  in 
1894,  301)  priests  licensed  to  celebrate  marriages.  The  nunilier  »i 
Roman  Catholic  Churches  properly  so  called  was  46t) ;  besides  th«w. 
there  were  790  buildings  or  dwellings  used  for  Divine  Ser\-ice.  1V» 
acconnnodation  afforded  by  tlio  churches  amounted  to  about  G9,331 
sittings,  with  standing  accommodation  for  39,280  persons  in  addinoiv 
and  tilt;  atten<lan<'(»  of  distinct  ] arsons,  counting  only  aduita.  w 
97,1 15.  A  return  issuetl  by  the  Church  authorities  gives  thennmbvf 
ivli;:ious  hrotliei-s  as  179,  and  the  number  of  nuns  as  1,510, 

The  various  bmnches  of  the  Pn?sl»yterian  Church  in  the  CqIobt  fc»4^ 
dui-ing  1894,  '2()3  churches  usetl  for  public  worship;  there 
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|5    putlic    buildiugB   or   dwellings   occasionally    nm^d   for    the    sanie 

Eirpose.     Th«i  ntjmlK*r  of  ministersi  wiis  l*'>2,  of  whom  HI  were  con - 

cied   with  the  Presliyt*»riati   Church  of    New  South   VValen,   4    with 

Vix??ihyti»riafi  Clmrch,   Synod  of    Eftat**ni    Auatralin  ;    2  with  the 

sbyterian  Church   of    East^^m  Australia,  recon,stituted    Synod ;    1 

tlif  ProHhykTian   Church    of    Eanteni  Australia  unattached,   and 

with    the    Prtsltyterian    Church,    unconnected.      The    aeeoniiijoda- 

r^n   ]>ro%tded   in  churclu'sa   wa«    G7j-»32   stttiujiis,   and    t\w   attendance 

1   about   42,038,   not  including  Sunday-school   childrt?n.      The 

r  tjui  Church  of  Now  Bouth  Wales  had  lO.lUl  communicants, 

athniniiitered    2,000    baptisms   during   the   year.       For   tJie   pur* 

it¥B  of  this  Church,  the  Colony  ia  divided  into  fourteen  Preabyteries, 

ccmipriKing  a   nundjer  of   separate  charges,   t4»  each  of    which  a 

lini«ter  is  appointed.     The  mana;f©ment  of  the  affairs  t»f  the  Church 

w  control h'd   l»y  a  Cicneral    AsH»Miibly,  which  »it«  annually,  and  con- 

of  Ministci's  and   Elders  from   the  Clmr^^oH  within  the  diiTereut 

iibyterieM*     It  18  pi^esided  over  by  a  Modt^rntor,  who  is  elected  by 

nbyteriea,  which  aisu  nominate   repraHt!ntativ€?8  tu  the  Fe<Ieral 

ibly.      Tlie  tirst  Atiseuibly  of  tht*  Pronbyt^Tian  Churcli  of  New 

ith    Wales    was    held    in    l^i\'}.       Ik'    Act  of    Parliament  the   As- 
nbly  hr48  jiower  b*  grant  permission  to  truste<?s  to  mortji^ge  Church 
opf  rty»  and  trustt>es  are  authoris<Hil  t-o  hold  property  foi*  the  Church 
^neraliy. 

be  \Vi*8lryan  Metli<Klists  in  Australia  received   fi*om  the  English 

afereuce,  in   1884,  an  independent  c^uistitution*     There   are   eight 

Btriets  into  whicli  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  conmiunion  ia  dividech 

ughout  the  Colony  thet^  are  413  chm-ches  ami  471  other  preaching 

stj  with  tiittings  to  the  number  of  93»1>17  in  all.     The  denomination 

in  its  service   149   regular  clergy  and  rjlT  local  preachers.     The 

iber  of  church  members  is  said  to  be  10,162,  of  whom   l,14ti  are 

j^tuiiemts  ;  and  the  attendance  of  adherents  at  Divine  Service  la  not 

fian   67,075,   not   including  children.     The  Wesleyan   Methodi^^t 

Imreh  Pro|^>erty  Act  of  I88*j  provides  for  the  appointment  of  trustees 

hold  all    landa   acfjuired    by   gift,  devise,  purchase,  or   otherwise, 

ider   a  d»^e«l,  a  modMl  of  which  forms  a  sche<lule  to  the  Act;  and 

tne5a8Ufe  givet*   j>ower  to  a  majority  of  the  trustees  to  mortgage, 

change,  or  leiuie  Church  pmperties.      It  also  provides  for  the  appoint- 

of  a  CustiKlian  and  an  Acting  Custodian  of  Deetls,  who  are  to  l>e 

ifir<i  by  the  President  of  the  Confen?nce,  and  thtnr  names  published 

111*  (rov^rnmrnt   fJazftf*'^  and  registered  in  the  Land  Titles  Oilioe, 

^le  Tonga  Distnct  and  South  Sea  Missions  are  attached  to  the  New 

ath  Wi.l  :    r.,:  f   ,,    .„,(., 

Pri  'list«,  United  Metho<li8t«i  and  oUier  Methodista 

itid  25  other  building's  and  41  clergy  :  the  accommo- 
U  neat  1U,U70  persons  ;  and  the  attendance  at  Divine 
ft  about  10| 300* 

3| 
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The  OoTigregatioiial  CKurch  hus  61  dmrr^r'A  i 
dwellings  used  for  worship;  and  tljr  sitti 

21,405  pirrsons.     Tlie  clergy  licenaod  to  i  

and  tlvc attendance?  at  Di^ijie  Service  on  ' 

Tlie  various  Baptist  Chui*ch«*s  m  the  CoUyti 
with  32  diurchi'S  and  59  Bchool-houaes  or  * 
public  worship;   the  Bunday  attinwUncff   a^ 
Pthere  is  sitting  accoramoiiatioti  for  12^7 19.      I 
Bouth  Wfdes  is  not  inc(»rporiit«<l^  Mmi  so  car  i 

in    tni^t    for   the    denominntitm^      Aonnal  %i 

s,   are    held,   prc*iid**d  over   by  a   ^  -♦ 

FiiT  sevei^l  WHtiionR  u  ilrafl  con«t  i 
i^unttidenitiiMi  of  the    Union,   which,  amongi>it  o» 

that  all  pnjpertie*  whit'h  now  belong  or  may  ht:,  ...-.    

Unit>n  shall  l»e  held  under  a  Mtulel  Trust  I>eed»  by  Tnisiaei  to 
appointed. 

The  Salvation  Army  was  efdablished  in  AiminiUtt  tfi 


^as   mude   the  chief  centre  for  An  : 
l*OomniisHioner,  and  Sydney  was  eoi 
f^outh  Wales,    with   ;« 
in    ♦^•mifnand,    all    ofh 
' '  '  o  I  i  s.     The  V arto  u*  i  a  1 1  - 

-uiffCaptain,  CapUin,  .^ 
.*liw  rank  and  file  consist  ♦►f 
Then*  are  al»i3  tt*easitrers  and  ^ 
sympathy  with  the  Salvation  Anny,  hnr 
**  Articles  of  War** — which  cond>in«>   • 
againnt  the  n«p  of  intoxicating  li«[ 
I  Jiuailiary  I^    ---    -  ^   — *.:!..<..  . 
ImrouKof  ni' 

[  8ttbH«  '  '  :m    Uif^    ■■ 

^theiKiq)>  1  neartwl 

{10  officers  htiUMd  to  .  ^  r,ikg} 

or  iw»rrice,    Brrommo!  prr* 

attttiding  Sm 

Bmde';    t! 

1 

\%o  these  in  11^1*4  wa^i  37 ;  th 

for  Divide  S<!nr»oe  iiu^..--.^-i  ,^  .  -•.. 
|S,427  pemona. 

Thf  nujnber  of  r  -  • --^  -i-i-.-^  },.a^. 
mnd  thf?  c^lmrch^i 


I   umlisr  th**   p*?inf?'^inu    «- 
tUe  hmmdt^mmHmwm  liar  lfii*J 


but 
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me  religious  bodies  maintain  Sunday-schools.     The  attend- 
diiltlreu  at  the  Sundny-scLools  of  the  leading  denominations, 
^uiuber  of  schools  and  teachers  during  1894,  was  i~ 


t)imomlruLiioti- 


No.  of 


Number  aH 


To«Al 


of  ncboIiLrs. 


lliitow      Fom»l«w     Totel 


[  of  Knglarnl 

iTatlH^fio   

ationAl 


ToUl 


596 
505 

24S 
356 
100 

70 

42 

03  , 

.10  I 


1,196 
322 

576 
1.496 
528 
369 
170 
95 
107 


2337 

IJ88 

1,058 

IJ44 

512 

451 

203 

130 

140 


2;049  I  4,86S 


a,263 


4,033 

1,510 

1,634 

3.240 

1.040 

820 

38*2 

225 

247 


13,131 


15,670 

10,094 

5.261 

10,924 

3,3yi 

2.662 

1,259 

854 

910 


20,842 
13.918 
6,852 
13,285 
4.146 
3,418 
1,593 
1,061 
1,019 


51,025    66,106 


36,512 
24,012 
12.113 
^.189 
7,537 
6,080  ' 
2,852^ 
1,915  I 
U920 

U7,190 


endance  shown  in  the  preceding  table  amounts  to  47  per  cent 

%\  chihlren  between  tlie  agi^s  of  7  and  15  years,  both  inclusive, 

Bich  ages  children  generally  attend  Sunday-schools.     The  number 

ay-schools  and  teachers,  and  tlie  attendance  during  each  of  the 

I  jflar%  were : — 
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Kiiw 

Mhook, 

NtmilMrof 

iMcben. 
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Mftlo. 

Fim«]<!L 
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.1885 

1,513 

9,986 

37,991 

46,531 

84,522 

B18SG 

L596 

10,759 

47,307 

56,351 

103,661 

H1A87 

1,614 

10,749 

48,r?33 

58.999 

107,332 

B  1H88 

1,724 

11,267 

50,556 

61,735 

112,291 

^  1HH9 

1,832 

11,568 

52,778 

63,896 

110,<J74 

^^UtaO 

i         hMQ 

12,019 

54,520 

67,365 

12I,H85 

^^^^k 

1,887 

12,1G9 

54,932 

tJS,592 

123,524 

^^^^p 

1,916 

12.260 

51,739 

«6,«J73 

118,412 

^^mH 

1, 969 

12,180 

51,!l*2« 

66, 187 

1  Hi,  115 

mimi 

2,049 

13»131 

51,025 

66,105 

117.130 
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SOCIAL  CONDITION   AND  CHARITIES. 


IN  one  particular  New  South  Wales, in  common  with  all  the  prorincH 
of  Australasia,  differs  greatly  from  other  countries,  especuJh 
those  of  the  Old  World.  Wealth  is  more  widely  distributed,  and  tk 
violent  contrast  between  rich  and  poor,  which  seems  so  peculiar  a  phiie 
of  old-world  civilization,  finds  no  parallel  in  these  southern  lands. 
That  there  is  povei*ty  in  the  colonies  is  unhappily  true,  but  no  ooe  is 
Australasia  is  born  to  poverty,  and  that  hereditary  ]iauper  class,  vhich 
forms  80  grave  a  menace  to  the  freedom  of  many  States,  has,  thenfoiv. 
no  existence  here. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  seven  persons  in  every 
hundred  passess  property  to  the  amount  of  £100 ;  whereas  in  tl* 
colonics  th»?  profwrtion  is  not  less  than  12-3  j)er  Cf»nt.  This  ban*  state- 
ment shows  the  >'ast  ditlerence  in  the  conditions  of  life  in  AusinuA*ii 
ami  in  the  richost  country  of  Europe*.  No  poor  rate  is  Ifvitnl  in  '.be 
colonios,  and  although  from  time  to  time  the  assistance  of  the  Sijtr  v 
claimed  l»y,  and  granted  to,  able-lxKlieil  men  who  are  unabU'  to  nsJ 
(*niploynR*nt,  that  assistance  has  hitherto  taken  the  form  of  wages  .in<l 
rations  allowe<l  for  work  s])ecial]y  provided  by  the  State  to  meet  ;i  cc-o- 
dition  of  tin;  labour  market  which  is  certainly  abnormal. 

The  chief  etlbrts  of  the  authorities,  as  regjinls  charity,  are  dinvi*.'^ 
towards  tlie  rescue  of  the  young  from  criminal  comimnionshi]*  ard 
tf  niptation  to  crime,  the  supiK)rt  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  care  of  ti)f 
inilM?cilt*  or  insane,  and  the  subsidising  of  private  charity  for  the  curtd 
the  sick  and  injui*ed,  and  the  amelioration  of  want  Even  where  tk 
<iuvernment  grants  aid  for  philanthropic  purposes,  the  management  d 
the  institutions  supervising  the  exi)enditure  is  in  private  hands 
in  addition  to  State-aideil  institutions  there  are  numerous 
charities,  whose  etlbrts  for  the  relief  of  those  whom  penury, 
or  niisfoi-tune  has  afflicted  anj  beyond  all  praise. 

Th»*  rescue  of  the  young  from  crime  is  attempted  in  two  waj^ 
by  niraiis  of  Industrial  Schools  and  Reformatories,  which  tafca 
children  who  have  been  abandoned  by  their  natural  giianliaii%  or  ^ 
Ukely,  from  the  i>overty  or  incai)acity  of  their  pai«nl%  Id  fc 
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glected  as  to  render  tiieni  liable  to  lapse  into  criuio  ;  and,  secondly,  by 
sequestering  cliildreii  who  have  already  committed  crime,  or  wliose 
parentft  or  gnardiaua  tirid  themselves  unable  to  control  tliem. 


PcBLic  Hospitals, 

the  part  of  this  volume  dealing  with  mortality  it  ia  pointed  out 
X  the  number  of  deaths  caused  by  accident  is  very  great  Thin 
arises  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  oecupations  in  which  a  huge 
proportion  of  the  adult  male  po]>uhition  ia  eTOf^loyed.  Though  New 
South  Wales  has  long  been  settled,  its  resources  are  by  no  means 
developed,  suid  very  many  men  are  at  work  far  away  from  the  home 
comforts  of  everyday  life^  and  from  home  attendance  in  case  of  sicknesfi 
or  injury.  Hospitals  are  therefore  absolutely  essential  nndi,*r  t!ie 
conditions  of  life  in  the  country  districts  of  the  Colony,  and  they  are 
accordingly  found  in  every  iiiii|>ortant  country  town.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  1894  there  were  110  hospitals  or  infij^maries  in  operation  or 
Clearing  completion  in  the  Colony,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Hoetvlt*U. 

Coujitrv. 

ToUL 

Subaidiaed  ^ 

Noo-suhBidi^ed  ♦.♦ 

9 

2 
1 

1 

96 

105 

a 

Privately  endowed    

Government    .♦ .».,.,, 

1 

1 

Total     

13 

97 

no 

he  number  of  beds  in  these  institutions  was  2,8.55,  of  which  2,500 

inteodefl  for  ordinary  cases,   and    349   for  infectious  cases.     The 

,ge  cubic  space  per  bed  varied,  in   the   metropolitan  area,  between 

7  feet  in  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  which  is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of 

ty,  and  G82  feet  in  the  Ho.Hpital  for  Sick  Children  at  the  Glebe  ; 

tnd  in  the  country,  between  about  S, 500  feet  in  the  institution  at  Casino 

,d  616  feet  in  that  at  Bingara.     l)urii>g  the  year,  23,5^52  persons  were 

ider  treatment  as  indoor  jiatients.     Of  this  number,  1,554  remained 

m  the  previous  year,  and  2:-\G28  wer*^  admitted  during  1894,     There 

fcrere  discharged  19,505  persons,  either  as  cured  or  relieved  or  at  their* 

own  request,   and   754  as  past  all   human  assistance,  while  l^(ji>'2  died, 

the  number  remaining  in  hospital  at  the  close  of  the  year  was,  therefore, 
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1,641.     The  following  statement  ahows  the  number  of  admuaom, 
charges,  and  deaths  for  the  past  ten  years  : — 


Year. 

Total 
Patients  under 

Number 
DiiicharKed  M 

Deaths. 

Nombvcf 
Pukntcattftc 

treatment 

cured,  elc. 

Number. 

Percent,  under 
treatment. 

ciotKOlytu 

1885 

12,793 

,       10,449 

1,329 

10-4 

1.015 

1886 

13,115 

10,825 

1,249 

9-5 

I,M1 

1887 

13,438 

11,140 

1,190 

8-9 

1,106 

1888 

15.176 

12,569 

1.424 

9-4 

1.18S 

1H89 

16,865 

14,077 

1,477 

8-8 

1.311 

1899 

17,041 

14,386 

1,361 

80 

1.294 

1891 

19,096 

16,183 

1.577 

;          8-3 

1^336 

1892 

19.214 

16.372 

1,440 

1          7-5 

1.40S 

1893 

20,424 

17,461 

1,498 

7-3 

1,465 

1894 

23,582 

20,250 

1,682 

i          7-1 

i 

1.641 

The  number  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year  may  be  taken  ts 
representing  the  average  number  resident  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
preceding  table  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  patients^  thoogh 
rather  larger  in  1894  than  usual,  has  been  fairly  regular,  so  that  the 
proportion  of  the  ix)pulation  to  be  found  in  hospitals  is  aboat  the  sune 
in  each  year,  the  average  in  1894  being  1*3  per  thousand. 

The  d(?ath  rate  per  100  persons  under  treatment  during  the  past  tea 
years  was  8*3,  while  the  rate  for  1894  was  7*1,  or  1*2  belov  the 
(locennial  average.  The  rate  for  each  year  will  be  found  in  the  p^et•«^ii^^ 
table.  The  death  rate  of  hospitals  in  New  South  Wales,  compared  wi:h 
those  of  Europe,  is  undoubtedly  veiy  high.  The  number  of  fatal  case?  i* 
swollen  by  the  inclusion  of  the  deaths  of  persons  already  moribund  wHtii 
admitted,  and  of  persons  in  the  last  stage  of  phthisis.  It  has  elsewht-iv 
been  pointed  out  that  deaths  from  accidents  form  a  very  <:onsideniU»- 
])roportion  of  the  total  deaths  registered,  a  circumstance  due  to  tbf 
nature  of  the  occupations  of  the  people,  and  the  dangers  incidental  u> 
pioneering  enterprise.  A  large  majority  of  the  accidents  that  occur, 
when  not  iiiinuHliately  fatal,  are  treated  in  the  hospitals  ;  and,  indeid, 
these  institutions,  especially  in  country  districts,  are  for  the  ncMt 
part  maintained  for  the  treatment  of  surgical  cases.  When  thmt 
circumstances  arc  taken  into  consideration  the  cause  of  the  appaiti4 
excess  of  deaths  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Colony  will  at  ouoe  be  nakth 
stood. 

Applications  for  admission  into  the  metropolitan  hoBpitala  havettlt 
made  to  the  Government  ISIodical  Officer,  at  the  dep!>t,  at  Ab  top  rf. 
King-street,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  that  officer  to  assign  the  i 
difTerent  hospitals  and  asylums  in  accordance  with  the  uataWL 
and  special  character  of  the  ailments  from  whidi  thto  w* 
suflifring,  and  the  accommodation  available  at  the  noM" 
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bf»  ntiTtihrr  of  appliciuits  ilcrtlt   with  pKreotially  at  the  riepi)t  during 

>9i  wfts  H,16ti,     There  wrrc,  in  adUitiim,  972   cnaeci   ndniitteci,  uiider 

P,.^.,,v,.  ,♦    .,,.i...«^    ..,  *}.,.  Coftst  aivd  MetropolitAn  HcmpitaU,  making 

nt^  for  Uovemment  oixiew  9,134,  as  c^m- 

\suii  '-,/^i.>  jfi  UH  pr*    I  1'  »r.     Of  Uic  rtppH«iri la  during  1894^ 

173  n-orivcd  ot^dera  for  tl»  tospital,  1,027  fur  the  Prince  Alfred 

d^  873  for  the  Hydney  lluypitai,  i'7D  for  MooruUff,  and  65  for  the 

Dn  Coiivide»cetit  Hospital  ;  >*diilst  2»308  were  rccomtnPtided  for 

ftom  to  the  Asyltinis  for  the  Inlirm  mid  Destitute,    1,976  received 

fnr    ortdnor   trf^Htment,  and    132  »btanieil    orders  for    trnsi5i?8, 

[ilicants,  or   4*4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  nninWr,   who 

I,  as  not  being  Ht  suhjectH  for  aid.    It  hiw  to  \w  horae 

mttid  that  tke^e  figuron  represent  cases,  not  individuals.     In  aotue 

utiittceH  the  ssame  poraon  has  been  in  an  institution  lieveml  timea  during 

'  yimr 

Th«  atijoiint  rxp<*ntled  by  the  State  in  the  year  1894  for  thr  mftintisii- 
anep  <»f  tiic  sick  poor  was  ^13,171  ^JtL  4d.,  of  which  the  Prnicc  Alfred 
McKifM     '  '      '  ^"  '>'>!  13b.  ;  tlie  Sydney  Hospital,  £4,095  12.s.  ICd  ; 

ihfi    ''  £3,04 r>    10s.    *kI.  ;    and   the    Carrington   Con- 

v^m^  ital,  i^i,i)3H  13.S,      Kor  thn   last  fonr  years  the  average 

«n^*>ti  y  tli«*  flovrrnin**nt  for  the  maintenance  of  ^iok  perBonn 

— ttt   th»  Hospit/i.],  including  Moorclift*  £0,654    per 

■a, -. . :  I  I  -       it  thij  Pnt  'I  HoHpital,  £4,294  per  annum  :  and  at  tht* 

t^ju  Hospitai,  £722  per  sinnuni  :  making  a  total  annual  average 
l,<i70.     These  minis  are  in  addition  to  the  £4»000  voted  to  raeh 
ipal  hospitals  on  condition  of  an  equiil  sum  being  sub«crilwd 
tral   public,  und  £100  jmid  by  the  Government  during  IH94 
UiP  rent    of    Moorclift',  and    £596    for  a   temporary    nui^ea* 
ice  in    R  '  •  ^'    'f.     The  total  expenditure  of  the  Cio\       ■  r    t  in 
ion  wii  pitals  in  the  Metro|>olitAn  area  hv^v  Jlie 

>tiryi*arei,  t  »^..j«m>  per  annum,  the  amount  for  IS94  beini;  .t.).v>79  ; 
He  on  the   iiuuntrv  ho5[iitalH  the  fX[i45ridLture   by  tlie   Btate   totalled 
,211    for    the    last  year.     Thei^e  amountH  are  irrespective  of  (my- 
tn   for  attcii.irmcr   on  ttl>origines  ;   expenses   attending  Kpecial  out- 
kn  of  diseoite  in  country  districts,  which   are  m<'t  from  the  general 
vote  ;  ami  the  nuiintenance  in  thn  Asylums  for  the  Infirm  and 
te  of  ft  large  numV>er  of  chronic  and  incurabl*^  hospital  cases. 

iip  htir»n  of  80  liberal  an   expenditure  Vjy  the  Oovemnient 

i'  sick  ndght,  without  explanation,  lead  to  a  misappre- 

i  *-^  '^'^    tTuount  of  de*ttitution  in  the  community.     It 

ood   that  out  of   tl^e   9,134    persons   who 

r   u'j>iin.ii    itfiiiiiufit  at   the   Government  expense  or  for  ad- 

to  tho   AsrluniA  for  the   Iniirm  and   Destitute  during  the  year 

V      "'"^  -f  New  South  Wales,  while  638   cjime 

uics.    The  natives  of  Circat  Britain  and 

io«r4^v<ir,  auiulMUMj  iu>  Itssa  tlian  4,^96»  in  addition  to  whom 
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there  were  903  other  persons,  including  67  Chinese  and  7 1  Indianft 
is  rather  remarkable  that  while  the  natives  of  the  United  Kioj 
fonn  less  than  a  cjuarter  of  the  total  jiopulation  of  the  Colony, 
furnish,  nevertheless,  more  than  one  half  of  those  seeking  hos|iital  r 
The  total  number  of  ap[)licant8,  excluding  the  natives  of  New  g 
Wales,  was  6,437,  of  whom  504  had  been  less  tlian  twelve  montl 
the  Colony,  341  less  than  six  months,  and  113  less  than  one  in 
It  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  to  find  patients  who  apply  for  ho« 
relief  admit  that  they  have  arrived  direct  from  a  neighbouring  co 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this  relief.  Many  arrive  in  the 
stage  of  phthisis,  or  in  a  condition  of  chronic  ill-health,  antl  the  i 
tion  of  some  legislation,  such  as  exists  in  other  ColonieR,  to  preven 
influx  of  persons  likely  to  become  a  charge  upon  tlie  Stato  is  a  pre 
necessity. 

Little  exact  information  is  to  hand  respecting  the  outdoor  i 
afforded  by  hospit^ils,  this  form  of  charity  not  being  so  ini|.iorta; 
indoor  reli(>f  ;  nt^vertheless,  the  numl)er  of  attendances  during  IS94 
44,287,  and  estimating  four  attendances  to  each  ])ersoii,  11,07:^  pel 
were  relievwl. 

Omitting  from  consideration  the  Government  establishment  at  I 
Bay,  the  exi)enditure  in  1894  of  all  the  hospitals  of  the  Colony, 
])urposes  other  than  building  and  repairs,  was  £99,500,  represt-utiifc 
average  of  £34  17s.  per  bed.  This  sum  is  somewhat  in  exct-sii  of 
truth,  as  a  dcnluction  cannot  be  made  for  out-patients.  The*  ave 
cost  for  each  indoor  patient  treated  was  £4  4s.  4d.  The  sulisoripi 
received  from  private  persons  amounted  to  £36,S1S,  and  tli»» 
cellaneous  n^ceipts,  including  payments  by  |Kitient8.  wen*  i:li'.-7' 
Jill,  £.'»G,0l>3  fri)in  private  sources  and  from  patients.  From  the  r 
the  sum  of  £r>lMl(»  was  receiveil,  so  that  the  total  revenue  oi  1p>5|' 
from  all  sources  was  £lir),209.  Th(»  following  statement  shows 
iH'vtMiue  and  exj>t»nditure  of  thest^  institutions  for  the  year  iMM  :  — 

l{i*\oiiiie  and  Kxiu-iKiitiirc. 

llcrfipts  — 

<J«ivcrnnH'nt  .liil 

Trivato  fontriliiition»    

OthiT  ijourccs 

Total  rcofipt» 

K\]H'inliture — 

]Uiililiii>;  and  ii'iKiii-A   

MaintrnaiK'c  

M  iacfllaiK-ous 

Tot.lI  oxpciulituri' 


Mctmpolitoii. 

Countrv. 

Xe*  '^iiili  1 

1* 
22.90.-> 

£ 

3f>.t?ll 

31,S23 

4.040 

£ 

*s,77J 
7.331 

43.135 

72.074 

ll.V9Qi 

4,64S 

37,117 

3.«IK-) 

4.1.4(iO         1 

__J 

67,m 

i 

1 
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[The  nx pencil ture  in  connection  with  the  Little  Bay  Hospital  has  not 

Dii  included  above,  being  entirely  in  the  handa  of  the  Government,     At 

hospital,  2^XV2  patients  were  treated  during  the  year  ;  the  average 

[|ber  resident  daily  waa  17C  ;   and  the  average  atay  in  hospitiU  wa» 

\  dayK.    There  were  94  deatlis,  antl  1^465  patients  were  discharged  cure<l, 

Ii20  relieved,  and  89  aarelieve<l     The  number  of  lejiers  under  detention 

Hi  thi^  hi^aret  on  31iit  December.  1894,  was  40,  and  at  tlje  end  of  1H95, 

37*      The  expenditure  on  the  Little  Bay  Hosjutal  during   1894   waa 

-t  that  the  total  expenditure  of  the  State  on  hospitals  amounted  to 

Ltid  the  gross  expenditui*e  by  the  Government  u|*on  all  hospitals 

viuuis,  with  the  exception  of  aaylums  for  the  insane  and  Mission 

ii»  for  Aborigines,  X2O0,298,  or  inclusive  of   those  institutions, 

034,     This  sum  includea  £34,9G7  granted  to  the  State   Children'!* 

^        t  Dejiartment;   XI  3,699  paid  to  support  the  asylum  for  old  men 

at   Liverpool ;  ii'0,891    for   the   a&ylum    for  the   aged   and   inlirm   at 

Kcwinjfton,   Parranialta   River;    £22,332    for   the   two   ai»y1uni(»  and 

the   cottiige   homes  for   married   eouple»  at   Parratnatta  ;   i  7,935   for 

the    Benevolent    Asylum,   Sydney  ;    and    £8,601    for    the    Kookwoo<l 

Anylum*       In   these   last-mentioned   asylums   there    were    3,30-')    l>ed». 

'T'  ^or  of  inmates  in  each  institution  will  ho  found  iu  tablen  on 

and  881,  but,  in  addition,  considerable  aid  in  extfn»de<l  to 

•   poor.     Apart  from  medical  advice  aud  medicine«,   outdoor 

-\'^tf^  largely  of  su]>pli€a  of  provisions.       Information  j^howing 

f  the  i-elief  thus  atTorded  at  all  institutions  iw  not  availaWe, 

IS    jiratuitously    distributed    at   the    Benevulent   Asiyluni, 

V,  during  the  year  1894,  were  as  follow  :— Bread,  ir*2,62*3  loavea  ; 

91,516  lb.  ;  meat,  61,213  lb. ;  teI^  9,892  IK  ;  sugar,  39,(>(i8  lb. ; 

3,494  lb. ;  rice,  2,412  lb. ;  oatmeal,  3,352  lb.  ;  arrowroot,  42  lb. ; 

us  and  currants,  1,580  lb,  ;  and  milk,  395  quarts.     Boots,  Idankets, 

iui4  other  drapery  goods,  formed  pc»rtion  of  the  bounty  ilistribut^; 

in   juldition»  a  «um  of  money  was  granted  in  payment  of   i^eiit 

[>wanceft,  so  that  many  of  the  needy  were  asi*istcd  by  the  helping  hand 

deserving  charity  in  their  own  homen* 

ides  hospitals  properly  so  called,  there  exist  various  instiiutiona 

1*^  reception  of  fallen  women  ;  for  the  treatnjent  of  the  blind,  and 

*jd  and   dumb  ;  for  the  relief  of  conHumptives  ;  for  miuihii*rin,if  to 

its  of  destitute  women  ;    for   granting  casual  aid  t^.^  indigent 

for  tiu'  help  of  dischargetl  prisoners,  and  for  tuany  other  pur- 

wliich  rouse  the  charity  of  the  people. 

ke  Tiifuht?^'  Home,  Afchtield  ;  the  Hospitiil  for  Kick  Chihlren,  Glebe  ; 

for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Newtown,  Ijetiides 

.......iuu«  m  different  parts  of  the  Colony,  receive  help  from 

!;  but  they  are  maintained  principally  by  private  contributions. 

^  ^f  these,  and,  indeed,  of  almost  all  institutions  for  the 

it  is  in  tli<s   hands  of  committc?es  elected   by   |»ersona 

Dg  I'jv.ards  their  support,     In  additi<in  to  the  above,  there  arc 
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Beveral  institutions  under  the  control  of  the  Koniftn  OfttlioHc  1x^1  v  o-! 
supported  entirely  by  private  charity.      At  the  City  Night  R» 
8oiip  Kitchen  there  were  no  Jess  than  104,972  roeals  given  dutLi.^  .  ,., 
and  shelter  was  provided  in  48,980  instances. 

Destitute  Children. 

The  problem  of  dealing  with  destitute  children  and  those  Imhh  fiwn 
their  environment  to  become  criminal  ia  naturally  surrounded  ^ 
great  difficulty,  and  its  solution  was  attempted  mitnj  yeai^  a, 
establishment  of  the  orphanages  at  Parramatta,  and  the  dctfiinate 
children's  asylum  at  Rand  wick,  as  well  as  the  Vernon  Trainir.ii  9^ 
for  boys,  and  the  Biloela  Reformatory  and  Industrial  School 
The  system  of  crowding  cliildren  in  large  establishments  wa 
considered  as  open  to  many  grave  objections*  and  in  1 880  a  scheme  rf 
separate  treatment  was  inaugurated.  Accordingly  an  Act  was  pifl 
by  tlve  Ijegislature,  empowering  the  formation  of  a  Board,  to  wb 
charge  the  destitute  or  neglected  children  of  the  Colony  were  em 

The  State  Children's  Relief  Board  commenced  its  operation* 
5th  April,  1881,  with  24  boys  and  35  girls,  or  a  total   of   59 
During  the  fourteen  years  that  it  has  been  in  existence,  the 
dealt    with  no   less  than  6,673  children,  who  hare  l>een  remo' 
boarding  out  from  the  State  institutions  of  tlie  Colony»  and  othets 
supported  by  public  contributions.    Of  that  number,  3,499  childrea 
been  either  tlischarged  to  their  parents  or  otherwise  removed   from  tfe 
control  of  the  Board,  so  that  there  were  remaining  under  it 
on  the  Hh  April,  189o,  3,174,  of  whom  1,822  were  boys  and  1,. . 
gills.    Of  these  children,  2,094,  or  1,167  boys  and  927  girls,  were " 
out  to  pei*8ons  deemed  to  be  eligible  after  strict  inquiry  by  the 
The  rates  of  payment  vary  from  55,  to  10s.  per  week,  the  higher 
being  paid  for  infants  under  one  year,  who  retjuii'e  more  ihnti  oi 
care.     A  strict  supervision  is  exercised  by  the  officers  of  the 
order  to  see  that  the  children  are  not  ill-treated  or  nc^glected, 
addition  to  tins  there  are  voluntary  lady  visitors  in  all  parta  of  ihi* 
who  kee[i  up  a  constant  oversight  ujion   these  children   » 
Besides  the  boarded-out  children,  there  wei-e  also,  in  April,  1  - 
had  been  adopted  without  payment,  and  who  were,  in  the  uiatn,  r 
their  foster-parents  as  though   they   were  their  own  kin  ;    56 
iidoptcd  children  were  boys,  and  *J1  were  girls.     Then  there 
boya  and  334  girls,  or  933  children  in  all,  who  were  apprenticed  hut 
still  under  the  control  of  tlie  Board.     It  is  assertei.l  that  the 
success  of  the   boarding-out  system  is  exempliiied    by    the  €X[ 
shown  in  these  ligures.    Upwards  of  twelve  hundred  children  had 
up  and  been  taught  useful   trades  and,  profitable  occupations, 
whom    would   otherwise   have  driftetl   into   the   criminal    or 
population. 
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l>iinnijf  rlii^  yeoT,  1,705  applications  were  received    hy  the  lioani  for 

Of  the.se  applications,  1,200  were  inquinxi  into  by  the 

fTl**^  i*M^  .^-niched  to  the  department,  with  tho  result  that  908  were 

prtfved  rjf,  and  292  were  refused — in  moat  cases  bocaiuie  the  character 

jjpltcauts  did  not  apf*ear  to  como  up  to  tlie  stumlard  i-eqnired  by 

tirU*     The  system  of  |»lacing  delicate  young  cliildrtMi  out  to  nurse 

!li*alUiy  nifttroidy  wotrieu  in  the  country  districts  had  been  found  to 

ttlh     In  April,  181^.%  there  were  96  such  childi-en  umler  control^ 

{iot«J   coat  of  £2^0tiO  ;  xnd    there   were   124  children  under  the 

of  guanlians,  by  whom  they  had  lieen  adopted.     Of  the  oppren- 

rly  all   the  girl«  were  in  domentic   service,  while  over  aeven- 

"  the  boy«  Were  with  fHrnier«»     The  total  t^st  of  managing  thi» 

sioti  during  the  twelve  months,  wa«  £3,270,  cxpendeil  for  inspection 

^4SJotliin^.       Taken    ae    a    whole,  the  apprentices  are  turning  out 

^kably  well,  and  it  is  very  seldom  there  are  any  serious  complaints 

r  from  the  apprentices  or  f  rotri  their  gtianlians.    At  the  close  of  Aprils 

5,  there  were.  10  chihlren  in  the  depU,  9  in  hospitala,  and  14f»  at  the 

botneg  for  invalids  at  Parranmtta  and  Mittagong.     Although  ba 

B  1,703  (hildrrMi  passed  through  the  Central  Home  at  Paddington 

to  the  Bystein  of  prompt  r#^mo\  al  to  the  country 

»t'r  at  that  institution  was  not   more  than    10. 

tilt*  year,  d  Iwjye  and  10  girls  dieil,  and,  in  addition,  5  lioys  were 

atolly  drownetl      It  is  claimed  that  the  fty8t<*m  jmi-suiHl   by  the 

extending    t^)    the   dependent   children    of    this   country   thn 

1  of  family  life  and  home  training  in  plat^  of  the  monotonous 

ificial  style  of  living  in  large  asylums  hm  boen  attendefl  with 

"al  msult*,  and  the  co8t  to  the  State,  equal  to  £H  6s,  per  child 

\  or  £1.1  18a.  2d  after  de<hicting  parents'  contributionsi,  can 

•  hty  looked  ujion  as  excesftive* 

I  number  of  children  under  tho  control  of  the  Boiu-d  for  eifccb  year 

April,  8inc0  1881,  Is  shown  in  the  following  t4ibl<j:^ 


lt-:.j«- 

Qidt. 

TottL 

April. 

Boyv. 

Olfli, 

T^yteL 

j>>i 

_i  ♦ 

36 

SO 

1SS8 

1,316 

867 

2.173 

168S 

40 

03 

103      1 

1890 

l,3«0 

m 

2.2H4 

%8SS 

till 

im 

307 

im 

K417 

052 

2,3I>U 

lasi 

232 

320 

552      1 

1802 

l»31IO 

1,006 

*i.300 

llSSfl 

664 

i€2 

l,02»i      ' 

1S93 

1.472 

1,065 

2.537 

isae 

7711 

587 

1,360 

1804 

l,60a 

1.203 

2,809 

isarr 

i,im 

703 

l,H02 

180& 

l,S2l' 

1.352 

3.174 

ISMS 

Ktm  1 

758 

i,s>ao     1 
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The  ages  of  childrca  placed  out  since  the  iDRUguration  of  the  hauik 


operations  were : — 


Agt. 


Nnmbcf, 


Atie. 


8  &ad  nxider    ^  y«u« 711 

9  M        M     la     ,,     , C8i 

10  .,         „     11     „     5» 

11  ,,         »     12     , '  l» 

12  years  and  ov©r..  115 


Total 


G,C3 


The  largest  number  of  children  deaXt   with  by  the  B<>)\r(l   }v\^  ha 

received  from  the  Benevoleot  Asylum,  Sydney,  4,731  ha\nng  Ijeenini 

f  erred  up  to  the  €*nd  of  April,  1895;  while  from  the  Band  wick  Ajalu 

307,  and  from  the  Orphan  »Schook,  Parramatta,  362  children  Im^e 

tak^n.     The  orphan  schools  were  closed  in  September,  188G,  and 

children  who  would  ft>rmeriy  have  l>een  sent  to  them  are  now 

charge  of  by  the  Board.     The  reniaininij  children  were  removed 

other  pul>lic  inBtitutions  and  hospitals  :   From  the  Vernon  and  Sobap 

319;  from  the  Infants'  Home,  Ashfield,  78;  from  the  Industrial 

Parramatta,  131;  from  Little  Bay  Hospital,  29  ;   from   the  Ben^ 

Asylum,  Newcastle,  41 ;  from  the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital,  19  ;  and 

other  institutions,  056  ;  making  a  total  of  6,673  as  aforesaid.     Thr  g: 

amount  expended   by  the  Uovernnient  during  the  year  on  tiie  Sut*i 

( liildren'a  Belief  Department,  inclufling  the  Parramatta  and  Mittfl|OD|; 

Cottage  Homes,  was  i!34,967.  , 

From  re  turns  prepared  it  is  estimated  that  since  the  initiation  of  tk^ 

boarding-out  system  in  this  Colony  it  has  saved  not  less  that  £l(K^Oll) 

to  the  State.     But  there  are  other  and  higher  grounds  of  grata. 

for  not  only   are  the  children  individually  more  satisfactorily  t 

than  could  be  the  case  in  crowded  institutions,  but  the  number 

a  charge  on  the  Sta,te  is  now  proportionally  less  than  formerly,  ai 

admirable  system  of  relief  organked  by  the  Board   bids  fair  to 

the  difficult  problem  of  juvenile  destitution   and  juvenile  crime, 

number  of  destitute  chihlren  in  institutions  wholly  or  largely  lif  [ ' 

upon  the  St^ite,  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  past  ten  years,  was  as  fui. 


Year. 

Nttmbar^ 

Yew. 

VanilMr. 

1886 

1,856 

1800 

%m 

1S86 

1,866 

imi 

2.111 

1887 

1,973 

1892 

2,239 

1888 

2,001 

1893 

2,502 

1889 

2,218 

1894 

2,708 

REFORMATORIES   AND   IKDU8TBIAX   SCHOOLS. 
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oMs  Ti>r  1894  an  increase  of  206  over  the  number  fortho  ^^»'e^iu^8 
►wing  floiil)tless  ii»  a  Jarg»>  measure  to  the  lack  of  employment  for 
during  claf^ses  conseijuent  u|ion  the  recent  commercial  depression. 

•e  iiiRtitations  are  maintained  at  the  charge  of  the  8ta.te  entirely 

•  reformation  of  children,  and  on«  partly  for  that  purpose.  The 
^bury  ll*'forinatory,  which  was  established  to  deal  with  gtrls  who 
danger  of  beconung  habitual  crinjinalF,  ha«  now  l>een  converted 

mceiving   house  for  Htixie  chifdren,  with  a  separate  division  for 

itory  purposes.  The  other  three  institutions  are  the  Parramatta 
trial  School,  for  girls  of  more  tender  years;  the  Sobraon,  in 
of  the  Vernon,  training-ship,  for  boy^ ;   and   the   Carpcnterian 

fttory  at  Eastwood*  aliio  for  boys.  The  Vernon  and  Sobraon 
Ong  time  filled  the  double  purpose  of  trainingscliool  and  reforraa- 

HowevcT,   in  August,    18D,i,  the  Curpenterian  Reformatory  was 

on  part  of  what  is  known  as  the  Brush  Farm  Eatate^  where  is 
Ituattnl   the   BL>ys'   Home,    formerly    locateil    at    Rydalmere,    for 

i  and  delicate   lads,    who  are  received   from  various  charitable 

itlone.       Towards   the    close  of  18*.).5   there  were  housed   in   the 

tory  25  boys.     Prior  to  August  of  that  year  the  reformatory 

ags  had,  for  alniut  sixteen  months,  been  useil  for  housing  State 

in  generally.     The  institution  now  receives,  fmm  the  higher  and 

CourtH,    boys   against    whom   convictions   lU'e   recordinl.      The 

l^esides  being   subjected  to  proper  discipline*  are  Iraine*!  in 

[g,     carpentering,     bootmaking,    and    blacksmiths'    work.      The 

r  of  children  in  the  institutions  mentioned  at  the  close  of  each 

last  ten  years  was  im  follows  : — 


Year. 

V&mon  or 

J>]krfiuu&tlA 
{tcrtufftiy 

Stmrt«sbiii7, 

Total. 

1863 

202 

106 

29 

337 

18SS 

205 

90 

24 

319 

1887 

203 

90 

2<> 

319 

1888 

209 

93 

28 

330 

iHSn 

227 

87 

42 

356 

IMH) 

208 

64 

32 

304 

ism 

230 

80 

32 

Si2 

1892 

278 

78 

25 

381 

1893 

903 

103 

22 

428 

1894 

349 

117 

2* 

488 

*  ]iuijii{«Bcf  Itetortimtor}-  thtrtitlon. 

uool  for  girls  was  r»-*tnoved  fiom  BiloeUi, 
,   ^  ig   formerlv   occupied    by    the    Roman 

^kiiool,  if^armmatta. 
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The  numbers  of  destitate  children  in  other  chairiteble 
both  public  and  private,  from  which  returns  were  reoei^fd,  at  the 
of  each  of  the  last  ten  years^  were  as  follow  : — 


8tiitoCliil4nD%B«lM 

Year. 

lUodwick  Benerolent 
Afj'lum.       A«3iii]n. 

Intenta* 

Othw 

MA 

BoMRtodont.   ^,222?* 

1885 

199 

122 

32 

1,085 

140 

1,518 

1886 

254 

130 

35 

1,214 

35 

\M 

1887 

,      267 

101 

23 

1.278 



116 

1,784 

1888 

1      246 

168 

56 

1,341 

106 

14 

1,«3B 

1889 

i      216 

161 

118 

1,348 

117      ' 

25 

1,9:3 

1890 

i      212 

161 

62 

1,373    i        116 

16 

1,910 

1891 

1      183 

147 

52 

1,389 

122 

23 

1.9M 

1892 

1      176 

153 

00 

1,464 

143 

558 

2,554 

1893 

172 

'      119 

42 

1,741 

153 

579 

%M 

1894 

148 

83 

59 

1,948 

146 

842 

3,« 

For  the  first  five  years  shown  in  the  for^^ing  statement  the  nmnber 
of  destitute  children  averaged  1,768  per  annum,  or  1*77  per  thoaaml 
of  the  total  population ;  while  for  the  last  five  years  the  yearly  avoige 
was  2,130,  or  1-81  per  thousand. 

The  appended  table  shows  the  number  of  children  under  15  jeand 
age  maintained  in  reformatories  and  in  cliaritable  institutions  of  a  pablie 
and  private  character  at  the  end  of  1894.  In  the  figures  relating  to 
Government  asylums  are  included  the  1,948  children  boarded  out  bf 
the  State  Children's  Relief  Department : — 

Institntioiis.  ChiUren. 

Government 2,708 

Public    443 

Church  of  England 18 

Roman  Catholic  Church    492 

Wesleyan 21 

Salvation  Army 12 

Total 3,694 

The  number  of  children  supported  by  public  and  private  charity  »l 
the  end  of  1893  was  3,234,  so  that  there  was  an  increase  of  606  during 
the  twelve  months.  The  deaths  of  cliildren  in  charitable  institutiotf 
in  1894  numbered  129,  the  total  for  1893  being  166.  In  the  number 
for  each  year  the  deaths  of  boarded-out  children  are  included. 


Destitute  Adults. 

The  number  of  destitute  adults,  or  persons  15  years  of  age  and  onr, 
wholly  or  in  part  supported  by  the  State  as  inmates  of  the  vmm 
asylums  of  the  Colony  at  the  close  of  the  jrear  1891,  was  3,317»  of  ▼boa 
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1576  wc^T»  males,  and  741  femalea.     The  great  majority  of  thos©  in  th© 

fluins  an?  persona  of  very  advanced  years  who  arr  unable  to  work* 

^inmatea  of  tho    Benevolent  Asyluin»   Sydney,   howover,  fonn  an 

fiion  to  tliis  rule,  as  a  large  proportion  of  thein  aro  doslitute  women 

iis<?  the  institution  as  a  lying  in  hospital.     The  numberK  of  males 

d   fLnnfvli*8  in  the  various  institutions,  witli  tlie  mtio  per    1,000  of 

ittlt  (loptUation  at  the  close  of  tsaoh  of  the  past  ten  yeRca,  were  as 


Tttr. 

Mide«. 

fmmkm. 

Total. 

Hole. 

Fonak. 

Tottil, 

iHsri 

1,866 

400 

1,766 

4  3            I'l    \       3*2 

1  sHt; 

l,W>t 

448 

1,952 

4T.            1-8     '       3'4 

l^K7 

1.719 

471 

2,190 

50            rs     1       3*0 

I»^S 

1.8tW 

521 

2,341 

5  1            in 

37 

ISK9 

l»012 

588 

2,500 

51            2^ 

3-8 

18I>0 

2,039 

582 

2,621 

5-2    !        ID 

3-8 

1801 

2,147 

603 

2,750 

5-3           ID 

3  8 

lS'»"i 

2,257 

657 

2,914 

5-4           2D 

4D 

!H!U 

2,523 

666 

3J89 

6D           2D 

4-2 

I«IH 

2,016 

741 

3,817 

6D           2-1 

4*3 

I  Tlie  follovriug  shou-s  the  number  of  adults  remaining  in  the  various 
evcilent  Asylums  at  the  close  of  the  yeArs  1885  to  1894  : — 


i 

1 

1 

PiRimftttR. 

1 

i^ 

1 

ii 

TM&I. 

1 

S 

quikri«-fll. 

Hotnea. 

1 

"3 

2 

0| 

188& 

m 

304 

710 

342 

292 

16 

14 

1.766 

1880 

S3 

3:{i 

741 

421 

297 

35 

27 

17 

l»952 

(887 

77  !  366 

767 

644 

258 

'.. 

35 

28 

15 

2,190 

886 

97 

mi 

778 

721 

288 

.,, 

m 

26 

2,341 

889 

83 

454 

801 

771 

283 

39 

37 

32 

2.500 

1890 

m 

482 

780 

867 

288 

42 

39 

28 

14 

2,021 

881 

103 

491 

793 

938 

284 

62 

44 

34 

1  1   2,750 

80S 

110 

519 

836 

1,000 

312 

43 

51 

41 

2      2,914 

1803 

65 

577 

887 

984 

332 

43 

203 

53 

40  1 

6 

3,189 

1804 

68 

639 

785 

995 

321 

43 

378 

42 

40 

7 

8,317 

Hie  lirerpooi  Asylum  and  the  two  large  InsftitutionA  at  Parramafcta 
>8  ;  tbe  Benevolent  Asylum,  Sydney,  is  for  females; 
at  Newin^on  h  used  chiefly  for  persons  of  this  sex. 
he  use  of  the  Cottage  Homes, 
I,  1889*     Owing  to  the  asylums 
9i  aaii  Parratnatta  becouitng  oYercrowded,  the  Govemmexit^ 
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(luring  the  latter  part  of  1892,  decided  to  utilise  the  buildings  end 
at  Rook  wood  several  years  previously,  and  intended  for  a  reformslc 
for  boys,  though  never  used  for  that  purpose  ;  consequently,  in  3[w 
1^93,  the  premises  were  opened  as  an  additional  asylum  for  m 
inmates,  of  whom  there  were  202  in  the  institution  at  the  close  of  t 
year,  and  379  at  the  end  of  1894. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  number  of  adult  male  ■; 
female  inmates  of  all  charitable  institutions  from  which  informsti 
was  received  at  the  close  of  1894  : — 


Iiuititutionci. 

Males. 

Femalet. 

ToCaL 

GoverDment   

Public 

2,591 
70 
29 
28 

■; 

637 
227 

52 
220 

32 
3 

3,228 
297 

Church  of  Encland   

81 

Roman  Catholic    

248 

Salvation  Army 

Hebrew   

51 
10 

Total    

2,744 

1.171 

3.015 

The  alMDve  total  of  3,915  is  approximate  to  that  for  1892,  whentk 
number  was  3,905,  but  is  less  by  77  than  the  total  for  1893,  when  ti 
figure  was  3,992.  During  1894  the  deatlis  of  689  adults  took  phuy  i 
the  various  institutions. 

Adding  together  the  numbers  of  adults  and  children  in  order  \ 
sliow  the  proportion,  as  compared  with  the  whole  {>opulation,  of  th«.«# 
in  the  Colony  dependent  on  the  State  for  supix)rt,  the  ratios  per  LOi' 
for  the  last  ten  vears  are  found  to  be  as  follow  : — 


Ycir. 

Children. 

Adult*. 

1 

Total. 

1 

rer  1,000  of 

aiildren  under 

Adult 

Toial 

1       15  years. 

IVipoltfMa 

18S5 

l.SaO 

1,7()6 

3,622 

!        4-7 

3-2 

38 

18% 

■      l,Sf>« 

1,9.V2 

3,818 

1         4-6 

3-4 

31 

1SS7 

1     1,973 

2,190 

4,16:i 

1         4-8 

3-6 

4-S 

1S88 

■     L>,091 

2„341 

4,432 

5-0 

37 

44 

IHSO 

2,218 

2,r>00 

4,718 

5-3 

3-8 

44 

ISIMJ 

2.077 

2,f>21 

4,698 

4-8 

3-8 

M 

1891 

2.111 

2,750 

4,861 

4-7 

3-8 

4« 

1S92 

2.239 

2,014    1 

o,ir)3 

4-9 

4-0 

49*'' 

189:{ 

2,5()2 

3,189 

6,fi91 

5-3 

4^ 

4'f>w 

KS94 

2,708 

3,317 

6,025 

5-6 

48 

^ 

The  proi>ortion  of  paupers  to  the  whole  populalion  i 
table,  though  perceptibly  increasing,  is  stUi  small 
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countnea.      The   proportion    o£    population    in    tb©   TJiiited 
miiintainixl   in   the   workliousr^  and  other  institutions  of  a 

'  character  at  tfa«  coat  of  the  ratepayers  wat  hh  follows  at  tho 

ing  of  the  yt?ar  1895  : — 

Engloud  and  Wales . . .  7*1*^  p<?r  thouemid. 

Sootknd »...,„...  t»'5l  », 

Ireland    ^. .,.„„, SIlW  „ 

Uuitccl  Kingdam     ...„,,.,..„, 7 '37  „ 

list  4'8  per  thousand  in  thia  Colony  dependent  upon  tlie  State 
►port,  a  Btate  of  things  plainly  illuBtniting  the  happier  lot  of  the 
of  Auatmlia.  There  h  a  Urgje  amount  of  outdoor  relief  in  the 
I  Kinj^flom  wliich  is  not  imiluded  in  the  alx>v©  figmtnj  ;  if  this 
ik(in  into  eonsi<leration  the  proportions  would  be: — England  and 


27  per  tliou 
nn,  20*1  p>j 


ions  t\u 


itrtuut  uid 


>utiQini . 


iT.Und,  2:M  ;  Ii-elanrl,  '22  ;  and  the  United 

tuntsof  tlie  charitable  ifr'  ui  the 

I  were  tis  yhown  below.     Ti.  do  not 

arid  exp**nded  by  several  ti*  uouiinational 
Ution  of  which  is  not  made  public:— 

DiaburBcmeuti  :— 

£I:K),208         Bmlding*  xad  repairs £11^1 

23,527         Matutetiance  (iaeludiiig  aala- 

3(),954  n*»).. J47^J7 

Other  expcaaet.... ,      17»397 


.  JblS4«690 


Total ....£176,^35 


T&BATMKKT  OF  THE   INSAXIS. 

tr«atancni  of  the  in^ne  is  dealt  with  under  the  head  of  Vital 

The  average  number  of  insane  persons  resident  in  hospital 
^18W4  was  3,443,  whiln  thfi  total  nuni her  under  care  waa  4«^25. 
elunJbl^ra  include ''  c m- throe  lioeiiaed  houacA  for  the 

ftf  Oook's  River  The  gro«s  expenditure  on 

MiHiint*,  wholly   Buppoited  by  tI»o  State,  during  1894,  was 

the  collections  from  private  sources  amounted  to  £14,471, 

et  cosit  to  the  Goverument  of  £77,7U2.     Tlie  average  weekly 

tit  waR  \(hL  7d.,  without  deducting  collectiona,  and  8s.  llcL 

>  wrro  de<hictod»  while  the  net  annual  exjjenditnre  por  tiead  of 

the   »State  on  all 
vo  of  the  cost  of 

■   -iiat 
'Uta 


3d     Tho  total 
'd  with  the  care  o^ 

ill  the  Heoeption  House,  D 
'    '  to  £14,0 


-■%  bhiuXk^  ut  UustoTtiiiujit  pata:ut^  were  maintained  ui  the 
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licensed  house  at  Cook's  River  ceased  at  the  ead  of  1894.  A  fev  v 
previously  all  the  Govern  raent  patients  were  removed  «o  the  p 
institutions,  the  majority  l>eing  sent  to  Kydalmere,  ^niiere  n*v  « 
had  been  erected  ;  thus,  at  that  date,  for  the  first  time  for  tventr-f 
years,  the  whole  of  the  patients  under  the  care  of  the  Goverzuz^f^t ' 
houseil  within  the  walls  of  its  own  institutions.  The  tx^eiann<»nt  id 
out  to  the  insane  is  that  dictated  by  the  greatest  hnmanitr.  azkd 
hospitals  are  iitted  with  all  conveniences  and  appliances  which  m9 
science  i)oints  out  as  most  calculate<l  to  mitigate  or  remove  the  aSie 
under  which  these  unfortunates  labour. 

Protection  of  the  Adokigines. 

A  Board  is  in  existence  for  the  protection  of  the  aljori^nc^ 
obj(K;t  of  which  is  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  lilacks.  aoi 
ex(frcise  a  g(*neral  guanlianship  over  them.  There  are  alw  ci 
mission  stations  for  the  lienefit  of  the  Aboriginea.  These 
Cumeroogunga,  on  the  liiver  Murray ;  Warangesda,  on  the  Man 
bidgee  ;  and  Brewarrina,  on  the  Darling.  The  mission  stations 
undtT  the  control  of  a  society  called  the  Aborigint-s'  Proiw 
Association,  who  aire  responsible  to  the  Board  for  their  aduiiiustxil 
The  natives  at  thes(;  settlements  are  comfortably  housecL  and 
encouraged  to  devot<?  their  energies  to  agricultural  and  kint 
occupations,    an<l   elementaiy  education  is  im{>artcd    to   the  child 

The  amount  expended  by  the  Government  during  1894  forth-bei 
of  the  aborigines  was  ^15,311.  This  included  an  exj-i-i:..ii:::r** 
£7,947  by  the  Hoard  on  aborigines  genei-ally  :  £803  for  the  fare 
aboi-igines  travelling  on  the  railway,  and  £l\047  in  lii|uidatixi::  c!i 
incuiTcd  by  the  Aborigines  Protection  Association  in  eonnov-iion  i 
the  mission  stations.  The  sum  of  £789  was  expc^ndetl  on  !ii#d 
attendance  and  medicine  ;  £1,089  on  buildings,  sctio^d  liooksk  * 
£2,i57r)  on  lilankets,  clothing,  etc. ;  and  £61  for  burial  ex|)ense>. 
al)onginos  are  referred  to  at  length  in  the  part  dealing  with  Popnlii 
and  Vital  Statistics. 

Total  Expenditure  on  Charity. 

Tlie  total  expenditure  of  the  State  in  connection  with  all  forms  of  fi 
and  in  aid  of  hospitals,  asylums  for  the  insane,  and  other  charitaUe  nil 
tions,  amounted  in  1894^ to  about  £400,000  ;  adding  to  this  tJbeaBi 
of  ))rivate  subscriptions,  donations,  and  other  receipts  of  hospHd^i 
the  poor  and  the  unfortunate  benefited  during  the  year  to  tk«  #i 
of  al>out  £525,000.  This  sum,  though  not  exceasive  in 
the  i>opulation,  may  yet  appear  large  in  view  of  the 
t\w  Colony,  which  should  preclude  the  necessity  of  ao  l 
ance ;  for  the  present  there  is  no  risk  that  the 
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encourage  the  growth  of  the  pauj^er  element,  and  that  free  quarters 
fitje  food  will    be   made   so   accessible  that  those  who  are  diain- 
lo  work  will  be  tempted  to  live  at  the  public  expens€r. 


GOVERS^MENT  LABOUR   BUREAU. 

?iiig  to  the  stoppage  of  public  and  privatt-'^  works  consequent  upon 

sion  in  the  luoiiej  market^  there  were,  in  the  latter  part  of  1891, 

number  of  persons  in  the  Colony  who,  tliough  able  and  willing 

£,  were  unable  to  tind  any  work  to  do.     Bo  great  an  amount  of 

i  kind  of  distress  wa8  in  existence  that  the  Uovernment  felt  com jK*lk*d 

\e  Kt4>ps  for   the  purpose  of   helping  genuine  workers  to  the  em- 

rit  they  wore  deyirou'*  of  obtaining  ;  and  in    February,  UHy2,  a 

'  Bureau  wa«  formofl,  whei*e  those  who  wanted  work  *lone  could 

XI    labour,  and  where  those  who  desired    to  work   could  hear  of 

it«vtir  there  was  to  do.     No  charge  is  made  for  registration,  and  the 

or  of  wage«  ts  left  to  be  settled  between  tiie  parties  concerned.     In 

yeur  of  its  existence  the  Hureau  found  employment  for  h,154 

ons,  in  the  second  ye^r  for  10,357,  and  in  the  third  ycuir  for  16,li80, 

;  ji  Uital  of  34,891   altogether.     In  addition   to  these,  it  is  esti* 

that  about  5,000  persons  indii-ectly  obtained  work  through  tho 

ittm  of  the   Bureau.     Relief  was  given  to  those  in  absolute  want,  in 

[xjof  i*at!ons,  of  which  30,960  were  issued  during  1892-3,  512,525 

-4,  and  41,884  in  1894-5,  at  an  average  eost  of  about  Is.  Gd*  each. 

[^  gubscriptiona  have  been  disbui'sed  among  the  needy,  and  parcels 

ing  diiitri bulled.     Th*^  daily  attendanct*  of  unempk*yed  ut  the 

is  from  500  t^  GOO.     During  the  year  ended  January,  18J)o, 

relief  in  cases  of  sickness  was  grunted  to  the  extent  «»f  XI 3 1, 

the  total  <'ost  of   relief  for  the  twelve  months  X3,098,  as  cnm- 

kI  with  X3,H40  for  the  preceding  vrar.     The  Minister  for  (^alniur  and 

Bstry  con  tern  ph\tes  ctfecti  ng  a  I  Me  extension  of  the  ojiera* 

^of  the  Bureau  Jt.s  i^oou  hh  fur  siiry  for  the  pur|^»ose  have 

voted  by  the  Legislature*     It  is  proposed  to  estalilinh  35  country 

ieiee.     One  of  the  pi-incijMii  results  of  the  contemplated  innovation 

be  thnt  the  Bureau  vdll  have  intelligence  departments  in  all  tho 

dimions  of  the  Cohmy. 


: 
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PART   XXVL 


POPULATION  AND  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

ONE  of  the  first  results  of  the  Census  of  1891  was  the  readjustmcBt 
of  the  estimates  of  population.  Prior  to  the  5ih  April,  1891, 
there  had  been  no  actual  count  of  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  siDce 
1881,  but  an  approximate  return  was  made  up  of  ihe  estimated  popo- 
lation  on  the  31st  December  of  each  year.  This  was  done  by  taking  into 
account  the  increase  caused  by  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  and 
of  arrivals  over  departures.  It  is  evident  that  if  these  data  could  be 
ascertained  exactly,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  an  aocarati 
estimate  of  the  population  at  any  time.  But  although  the  machinoj 
for  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths  oisures  a  fairly  correct  retm 
under  these  heads,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  obtain  exact  particulars  respecting 
the  arrivals  and  departures — especially  the  latter.  The  lists  of  pamat- 
gers  airiving  by  sea  are  usually  accurate ;  but  in  the  case  of  penoni 
departing,  it  is  found  that  large  numlx^rs  go  on  board  steamers  at  tbe 
last  moment,  without  having  pre\-iou8ly  booked  their  names,  and  so  ire 
not  recorded  amongst  the  emigrants  from  the  Colony.  It  therefore 
becomes  necessary,  when  estimating  the  population,  to  make  dlovance 
for  unrecorded  departures.  The  results  of  the  Census  of  1891,  however, 
.showed  that  the  allowance  made  was  not  sufficient,  and  that  the  es^ 
mates  for  the  previous  years  were  in  excess  of  the  truth.  Consequenthr, 
the  figures  of  previous  estimates  were  recast,  and  proper  allowance  wti 
made,  which  will  account  for  whatever  discrepancy  there  may  be  betweee 
the  tables  now  published,  and  those  contained  in  issues  prior  to  1892. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  population  of  each  of  the  Austxil- 
fisian  Colonies  on  the  30th  June,  1896. 

Col<»ijy.  I  Populatton. 

Now  South  Wales  '  1,268^150 

Victoria     1,182,043 

Queensland   j  454,234 

South  Australia* '  352,763 

Western  Australia 89,.t50 

Tasmania  158,747 

New  ZeaUinat 689,826 

Australasia  ,  4,195,313 

♦  Includinjf  Northern  Tcrritorj-.  f  Exclusive  of  41,(K)3  Maorlcs. 
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the  preceding  tnble  due  allowance  lias  )>eeii  made  for  unrecorded 
tun^s,  jiml^  in  tho  cstsL*  of  Western  Anstraliii,  for  unrecorded  arriv'als 
took  place  m  the  northern  parta  of  that  rnonnonR  terntoi^,  where 
bwre  did  not  exint  propor  official  means   of  kwping  account  of  the 
CM  who»  from  tiiue  to  time,  attracteii   hy  rumours  of  its  vast 
*»urce«»  visited  that  com|mnitively  unknown  land,     Tht^  pro- 
ulatioij  belongiDg  to  each  Colony  at  the  end  of  June,  1895, 
:^N>w  South  Wales,  30  23  f  Victoria,  28-18  ;  Queens- 
IU80;  8outh   Austndia,   8-41;  Wei^tern  Aitatmlia,    2*1  a;  Toa* 
,  3*78  ;  and  Ne^v  Zealand,  IG'44. 

i  estimated  population  of  New  South  Wales  at  the  close  of  various 
^r^-  f'l'f.in  1861  to  1894,  will  be  found  hereunder: — 


Tm. 

MaIm. 

FnaalM. 

Totel. 

1861 

201,574 

iae,404 

357,978 

1666 

2^5.116 

1»3,697 

428,^*13 

1871 

2H2,846 

234.912 

517.758 

1«76 

333.515 

280.606 

614,181 

1881 

429,020 

353,0«0 

782,080 

1886 

543.260 

i44i,080 

989,3W 

1891 

rt:U),870 

5a4.4.')0 

l,165,34X) 

im2 

Ci4ls540 

5,11,110 

M07,<ioO 

1893 

<la8»0Jm 

6fl4.380 

l,22:<,:<70 

1894 

672,960 

578.600 

1.251.450 

18«5* 

681,830 

580.320 

1,268,  h"i<> 

average  rate  of  increase  for  the  whole  of  the  Australasian 
Iciidev  during  the  decade  ended  xvith  1894  was  2*68  per  cenl>  per 
Owing  to  the  large  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  Western 
during  tlie  last  four  years,  the  average  rate  for  that  CoKuiy 
kQ  excess  of  that  f^ir  any  of  the  other  six  Colonies  ;  for  the 
amounts  to  10  08  per  cent,  with  variations  from  0*4 *i  pr-r 
i«!t>  in  1888  to  26*14  per  cent  incmtse  in  1894*  Queensland 
4  average  of  3*79  per  cent.,  and  extremes  of  5*90  i»er 
-  3r>  per  cent,  in  1890.  The  a%*orage  for  New  Sf»uth 
i  is  3'30  pfTf  ci*nt,  with  a  maximum  of  4*93  in  188'»  and  a  minimum 
"  in  1893*  Tliu  average  for  Victona  is  below  that  of  Australasia, 
111  amounts  to  only  2*25  j>or  cent,  with  a  maximum  of  4*26  in  1888, 
urn  of  0*43  per  cent  in  1894.  The  Tasmanian  average  i» 
with  extremes  of  5  04  in  1891,  and  0*34  in  1892,  New 
ji  *  /      of  increase  in  1893,  when  it  amount  eel 

nnim  of  0*44   per  cent  in   1888;  the 
_   1'  07  per  ccint     Tlie  South  AujHtralian  rnte 
,  and  amounted  to  only  1  28  per  cent.,  wi^h 
t  0'.jCi  |M7r  QfiiiU  decrease  tn  1888*  and  a  maximum  increaao 
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of  3-36  per  cent,  in  1892.  The  rate  for  Australasia  fell  from  3 
per  cent,  in  1885  to  2-5G  per  cent,  in  1889  and  1890  ;  in  1891 
recovered  to  3  00  per  cent,  but  since  that  date  it  has  fallen  npid 
and  amounted  to  only  2  08  per  cent,  in  1893  and  1894. 

The  growth  of  population  in  the  continent  of  AuatoJia,  and  al» 
the  whole  of  Australasia,  in  periods  from  18G1  to  the  end  of  1891, 
shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Year. 

ConUnent  of  Aostnllft. 

•1861 

1,076,666 

1,265,898 

1866 

1,345,058 

1,646,540 

1871 

1,601,295 

1.970,066 

1876 

1,855,996 

2,360,555 

1881 

2,204,495 

2,822,999 

18S6 

1           2,677.911 

3,398,658 

1891 

3,112,359 

3,899,036 

1892 

3,181,697 

3,985,274 

1893 

'           3,241,613 

4,068,302 

1894 

3,310,182 

4,153,766 

The  following  table  gives  the  net  increase  of  male  and  f<'mal«>  pc-f 
latioii  in  New  South  Wales  during  each  year  since  188."),  af^or  allo^i: 
for  the  nuniljer  of  persons  whose  departure  from  the  Colony  wiis  r 
forinallv  recorded  : — 


Year. 


Males. 


Foiiialcfl. 


T.>tal. 


1885 
1S8(> 
18S7 
1SS8 
1889 
1800 
1891 
1S92 
1S93 
1894 


24,720 
20,230 
15,090 
14,S40 
15,820 
20,640 
21,220 
15,670 
12,450 
13,960 


19,870 
19,540 
15,900 
15,910 
14,920 
19,400 
22,220 
16,6K0 
13,270 
14,120 


44,.-)90 
39.770 
30,990 
30,750 
30,7*> 
40,040 
43,440 
32.350 
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I  Aa  i«Bieil  by  tLe  voluntarj  influx  of  population,  the  uttiuction  wliich 
■t^w  Kouth  Wales  iias  for  many  years  oHeretl  to  the  settler  in  most 
Inrl*  *1  rind  no  test  could  be  more  praoticaL  As  long  aa  tbe  balanc© 
on  remained  with  the  other  colonies,  so  long  did  the  tide  of 
« u»n  8et  to  their  shores ;  but  for  many  yenrs  past  New  8outh 
has  ofFerod  a  more  substiintial  rewsird  to  the  Sf?ttler  than  any  of 
&ighboin%  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  increased  numbers  who 
come  hither.  Tlie  table  Iierewith  shows  the  total  iucrt'ase  in 
^pulation  in  each  of  the  Aimtralasian  Colonies  Ijetween  the  census  of 
St^l  and  that  of  1891,  together  with  the  increjise  due  to  excess  of 
]t8  over  deaths,  and  to  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures :— 


^'--^-          I»^. 

NftUiral 

lOCNlM. 

Net  Itiffvttsd 
ImmliEfMlofi. 

New  .^uth  Wales , 

Victtiria  .,»**.....,♦►*... 

380je6 

278,059 

180  J  93 

58,009 

23,398 

217^938 

161,098 

77,417 

86,287 

9.292 

U12,82H 
1 10,3«U 

Qucennland  . . 

South  Atistralia.    

I02,T7R 
— 28»278 

Western  Attstmlia    

14,106 

'    '^* utof  Aaatralia... 
']                 .,,...,... 

920,425 

80,962 

134,621 

552,632 

25,001 
127,184 

3«7J93 
5,9«1 

>                 rul., 

7,437 

1.086,008 

704,817 

381|l9l 

MItitut  (— )  [udlciLiet  di«cr«iMS, 

Tile  alK>ve  table  .shows  that  out  of  a  total  increase  by  immigration 
3H1»1'J1  persons,  the  large  proijortion  of  43  [>or  cent  found  a  home 
Now  South  Wales,  a^  agaimit  31  per  cent  atti*actcd  to  Victoria,  and 
percent  to  Queensland.  In  the  total  of  162,828  ci'etlited  to  New 
I  Wales  are  included  34,079  assisto<l  immigrants.  During  the  same 
iod  103,140  assisted  immigraatH  arrived  in  Queensland  ;  but  im  tho 
from  immigration  was  only  102.776,  it  is  evident  that  some 
rants  did  not  remain  in  that  Colony.  Since  1860,  the 
ioiUjwmg  the  separation  of  Queensland,  the  arrivals  in  New  South 
have  in  every  year  exceeded  thn  tlepartures.  The  greatest 
"rexwss  during  any  one  y»'ar  was  in  1883,  when  the  number 
was  iTTT-atrr  than  the  flepartures  by  28^579, 
Bisfed  in  I  I  dates  from  1833,  and  continued  to  be  the  settled 

fhi  ,t.   with   slight   interruptions,   until   iU  practical 

^'SS,     Th«  number  of  aaaisted  immigrants  arming  in 
during  each  year  from   1861  will  be  found  in  the 
rk  for  1893;  the  ligurea  for  1894  were  r— 13  adult 
mruit  M'fiialtsA^  18  hiaIc  chsldreni  and  8  female  childi'en  ;  totals 
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G7.     The  total  number  of  aaedsted  immignuitB   who  arriTvd  in 

Colony  from  1832  to  1894  was  211,869,  \k.,  76,829  man,  81,893  wo 
27,231  boys,  and  25,916  girls.  Of  these,  77,259  have  arrivi?d  sum 
year  1861,  viz.,  28,923  imn,  2^,076  women,  9,757  Imv.s,  n-yJ  9,503 1 
The  total  nuiivber  of  persona  arnving  in  the  Colony  by  aea,  asma 
at  the  Shipping  Oftice,  dirring  each  year  fronx  1  ^^^  t.j  1894,  is  herein 
notified.  The  children  are  not  classified,  as  regards  sex,  by  the  ship] 
authorities : — 


Alll|lt4. 


Fenuls.  Tot«l. 


ChOdtwi. 


ism 

1887 
1888 
1880 
1890 
18S1 
1892 
1893 
1894 


46,570 
45,035 
43,7G9 
40,^S 
38,208 
43,124 
44,519 
3g,J38 
42,536 
46,917 


1H,3S2 

64,922 

7,885 

18,334 

GS,369 

5,536 

15,238 

59,005 

4,413 

15,446 

55^741 

4,435 

16,719 

55,927 

4,855 

19,107 

62,231 

5,285 

19,318 

6^,837 

0,062 

17.757 

57,2il3 

4,002 

18,603 

01,139 

5,770    i 

21,823 

68,740 

6,848 

72,807 
68.901 
03,418 
00,176 
«0,762 
67,516 
09.919 
62,197 
66,»>9 
75..1SS 


The*  departures  for  tho  same  period  wore  as  follow  : — 


Year. 


Male. 


1885 
188() 
1887 
1SS8 
lvSS9 
ISOO 
ISUI 
IS92 
1S93 
1804 


3i.ar,o 

34,4r>3 
38,102 
36,278 
32,535 
34,302 
33,877 
33,tC«) 
37,023 
41.0r>0 


Adultn. 
FumAlc. 

11,508 
11,841 
12,439 
14,5r)3 
14,030 
15,535 
14.512 
14,828 
16,370 
19,292 


Total 

42,568 
46,294 
50,601 
50,831 
46,565 
49,837 
48,380 
48.667 
54,302 
60,352 


GiiMren. 


3.707 
2,730 
3.019 
4,070 
3,753 
4.043 
3.G» 
4.020 
4,548 

5,aM 


T"U1 
Emi-p'rantf. 


46.275 
49.a';i» 
54.2ai> 

rM.9i)i 

50,318 
53,880 
52,073 
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Beoords  of  the  aniyals  and  departures  overland  are  only  available  for 
be  yean  subgequent  to  1887.     The  figures  are  as  follow  : — 


Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Yetr 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Moles. 

Females. 

Total. 

1888 

32,868 

9,086 

41,904 

29,602 

9,024 

38,526 

1889 

44.124 

17,231 

61,355 

44,507 

17,216 

61.722 

1890 

50,183 

19,012 

69,195 

47,621 

17,937 

65,558 

1891 

40,826 

28,409 

69,235 

39,631 

26,696 

66,327 

1892 

37,091 

24,959 

62,050 

37,362 

25.372 

62,734 

1893 

27.519 

17,656 

45,175 

29,176 

20,031 

49,207 

1894 

26,247 

16,562 

42,809 

27,328 

18,114 

45,442 

The  Census  of  1891. 

A  census  is  taken  in  New  South  Wales  once  in  ten  years  ;  the  last 
numeration  took  place  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  5th  April,  1891,  and 
ill  particulars  relating  to  it  will  be  found  in  the  "  General  Report  on 
le  Eleventh  Census  of  New  South  Wales,"  Sydney,  1894. 


Distribution  of  Sexes. 

The  relative  proportion  of  males  to  females  in  tlie  whole  Colony  has 
ndergone  little  change  for  many  years  past,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
>llowing  figures,  which  represent  the  percentage  of  males  and  females 
3  the  whole  population  at  the  last  four  decennial  ceiLSUses,  and  at  the 
ad  of  each  year  since  the  last  census  : — 


Year. 

Hales. 

Females. 

1 

<      Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

1861 

66-67 

43-43 

1892 

53-98 

46*02 

Wl 

64-e7 

45-88 

1893 

63-87 

4613 

im 

9M6 

45-14 

1894 

53-77 

46-23 

MM 

M'M 

46*86 
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The  excess  of  male  over  female  population  is  chiefly  at  the  ages  of  fra 
20  to  50  years,  and  is  caused  by  the  large  influx  of  males  in  the  prin 
of  life,  from  the  neighbouring  colonies  and  the  British  Islanda 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  owing  to  the  lower  death-rate  • 
females  the  disproportion  in  the  number  of  the  sexes  is  being  slow 
abated. 

Ages  op  the  People. 

The  census  of  1891  has  furnished  full  particulars  with  regard  to  ti 
ages  of  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  at  that  date.  The  followii 
table  shows  the  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  at  each  qnii 
quennial  period  of  age : — 


Ages. 

Total  Population. 

TotaL 

Hales. 

Females. 

Under  5  years 

84,014 
72,895 
62,230 
54,267 
57,963 
59,895 
52,115 
40,380 
31,446 
27,054 
22.753 
16.716 

81,736 
71.359 
61,186 
54.476 
53,441 
46,950 
36,690 
27,303 
22.237 
18,658 
14,853 
10.R1*> 

165,750 

5  years  and  under  10 

144,254 

123,416 

108,743 

111,401 

106,845 

88,805 

67,683 

53.683 

45,712 

10    „                .,       15 

15    „                „       20 

20    „                „       25 

25    „                „       30 

•SO    „                „       35 

35     ,,                „       40 

40    „                „       45 

45    „                „       50 

50    „                „       55 

55     „                „       60 

37,60G 
27,528 

60     „                „       65 

12,690                  '7  Id! 

20,452 

11,935 

8,740 

65     „                „       70 

7,030 

5,048 

2,842 

1,294 

422 

142 

21 

12 

1,333 

4,905 
3,692 
1,903 

877 

284 

79 

435 

70    „               „       75 

75    „                „       80 

4  745 

80    „                „       85 

85    „                „       90 

90    „                „       95 

2,171 
706 

0.71 

95     „                „      100 

100     ,,     and  over  

48 
19 

Unspecified 

1,768 

All  ages    

612,562 

519,672 

1,132,234 

It  will  bo  noticed  that  there  is  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  number 
of  persons  at  the  dilBTerent  periods  of  age  from  infancy  to  old  age,  tie 
only  exception  being  in  regard  to  the  number  of  those  between  20  and 
25  years  of  age.  The  females  show  a  steady  falling  off  at  each  afc 
period  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  column,  but  the  males  sho* 
an  increase  in  the  two  periods  from  20  to  25  and  from  25  to  30 — the 
ages  when  the  physical  energies  of  men  should  be  at  the  highest  pewit. 
Altogether,  the  table  shows  the  composition  of  the  people  of  this  Colony 
to  approach  very  nearly  that  of  a  theoretically  perfect  community,   i 
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upAriiio^i  of  the  results  of  the  census  of  1891  with  thoB©  of  1871  and 
31  will  he  found  hereunder  ; — 


M^ 

Total  PotmlatliMt. 

Iricraw©  from  1^1 

■ 

1871. 

1891. 

ISfil. 

Nuinflrial. 

mal. 

p 

Vr6yei^ni   

81.0S4 

III. 123 

ia^750 

54.627 

49*16 

f^^S^wmi  Riid  undor  10  ... 

70,527 

99.018 

144,254 

45,236 

45-68 

10 

«*                  tp 

15  ... 

57,072 

88,479 

123,416 

34,937 

39  49 

in 

f «                       tv 

20  ... 

42,G3« 

75.734 

108,743 

33.009 

43 '58 

so 

»t                      p« 

21   .., 

8,414 

14.966 

22,1*81 

7,115 

47  54 

$1 

l>                  »» 

25  ... 

33.860 

59.571 

89.323 

29.752 

49-94 

£ 

(«                     II 

:m  ... 

43,017 

60,5.H8 

If"'  ^''^i 

m,mi 

76*49 

m 

t*                     (1 

S5  ... 

37.989 

50.639 

■- 

:i8,i»w; 

75 '37 

m 

1*                     t* 

40  ... 

32,967 

46.405 

^./-■-■' 

21,278 

45-85 

40 

It                     ff 

45  ... 

25.899 

39.535 

&3.68:i 

14.148 

35-79 

45 

tl                     t« 

50  ... 

18.162 

31.322 

45,712 

14.390 

45-94 

HO 

tf                     t« 

55  ... 

17,817 

24,484 

37,006 

13.122 

53-59 

m 

«•                     f) 

m)  .,. 

11.351 

15.009 

27,528 

12.519 

83-41 

m 

»»                  »♦ 

fJ5  ... 

9,3()2 

13,878 

20.452 

6,574 

47-37 

05 

»                     >l 

70    ,. 

4,85f» 

8,282 

11.935 

3.<>53 

44-n 

70 

»»                     "» 

75  ... 

3,609 

5.518 

8.740 

3.>22 

58-39 

75 

»»                     ^» 

80  ... 

1,275 

2,637 

4.745 

2,108 

79-94 

m 

100  .. 

959 

1.888 

3.146 

1.255 

66  63 

100 

,,    and  over 

.».*..■  *t 

IS 

26 

19 

— 7 

-26-92 

VOMI 

K!ciflecl 

All  ages.. 

1.073 

2,416 

1,768 

—648 

--28 -82 

503.681 

761.468 

1,132,234 

380.766 

50-67 

—  Sl^oltliM  n  dccttmjie. 

^  Assaming  tliftt  males  of  fi-om  20  to  60  years  of  »\ge  aro  capable  of 

ilpportiiig  tlieujselves,  it  will  bt*  found  that  New  South  Walen  possessed 

le«8  than  308,322  males  of  that  desirable  class,  or  slightly  over  50 

'  c«*nt.  of  the  total  num}>er  of  m riles.     Thero  were  but  30,834  male» 

60  years  of  age  and  over,  repreaentinp  only  T)  per  cent,  of  the  total 

population  ;  wliile  tho  remaining  273,406  males,  or  a  little  under 

cent,  of  the  total  numl>er.  were  under  20  years  of  age.     Tlie 

of  males  of  from  20  to  40  yearn— the  military  age^  that  is,  tlie 

Uf>on  w^hom  the  first  call  for  the  defence  of  the  country 

rally  l>e  made — was  210.353,  or  excluding  al:K>righies,  209,589, 

|iial  to  over  34  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  males. 

From   15  to  45  years  of  age  is  usually  considei-ed  the  reproductive 

"  of  lift*  in  firiualiTS.      There  were  at  the  census  date  218.860  such 

i  in  Nfjw  *South  Wales,  or  over  42  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 


Birth I'LACES  01^  the  pEor'LE. 

I      1  V        '1  i   1:  of  8,280  aliorigines,  who  composed 
|i  1*8  when  the  Census  was  takt^n  in 

UirUipUccA  of  all  litjt  l,«iOl  were  recorded  j  but  of  those  who 
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failed  to  state  the  place  of  their  natiyity  1,206  had  Bntaih,  and  95 1 
foreign   names.      The   following  table  shows   the  birthplaces   of 

population : — 


Birthplaces. 

Males. 

Fenmlca. 

i        TbuL 

BntuJt  Empire. 
Australiwia— 

New  South  Wales    

22,792 
4,967 
0,850 

244 
3,075 
4,883 

471 

92,617 

3,232 

23,026 

39,449 

127 

1,309 
248 

239 
166 
33 

885 

350 

73 

164 

a61,&» 

17.076 

5,186 

7.806 

2» 

2,776 

4.133 

403 

56,615 

1.765 

13,795 

35.602 

50 

491 
57 

191 
»7 
12 

1U9 
M 
2CI 

134 

i 

1       T2S.M1: 

i      M.n3 
i7,n- 

«M 

1              £4 

Victoria      

Queensland    

South  Australia  

Wflfltem  AuHtralit^  . . 

Xasmania 

y^  74.*iiinrt 

Australia  (Colony  not  defined)    

United  Kingdom— 

Entriand 

>       143L2C 

4.»: 

7a.*1 
ITT 

Wdes 

Scotland 

Ireland     

Asiatic  Possewions— 

India   

Othexv 

African  Possessions- 
South  Africa    

Mauritius  

Others 

^ 

American  Pos.<«ea8ions— 

Dominion  of  Canada 

444 

West  I  ndies  

<  others 

« 

Tolynesia!!  Possessions 

2» 

Total,  British  Empire    

671,715 

509.101 

2.«A»» 

Fnreit/n  Cnvntrie*. 
European    Countries   (includin^f   Poasesnons  oat  of 
V,\\ro\tey— 

<;Lnnan  Empire   

France  and  Possessions 

ltUf(<(iii 

! 

6.f>7« 

l,7l5 

9tj7 

534 

95 

233 

4W 

249 

143 

l,27rt 

2iX» 

241 

18 

3,237 

1,229 

13.4M9 
t» 
173 
13S 

2,.V» 
186 
3ffl» 

2,5St» 

.oJ 

l!£l 

M 

43 

16 

ion 
j:» 

38 

212 

!«S 

14 

1 

l«i» 

24** 

11 
11 
67 

890 

67 

U7 

Ausiria-HunKarv 

}<pain  and  Positcssions    

la 

I 'ortutral  and  Possessions 

SvitZf rland    

at 

3M 

Netherlands  and  Possessions 

9i* 

Hel;,'ium 

\ti 

l>fnmark  and  Pm^rtCT^sions 

I  1* 

Turkey    

3ft 

<  Iruet'c 

S3 

Other  Balkan  States  

Swfflcn  and  Nonvav 

Italv    ". 

\9 

UK 

tC7 

4 

Europo  (rnmitrj-  not  dcflnwl) 

Asiatii;  Countrios-- 

Chinew-'  Empire    

•iai>;ili 

l# 

OthiM 

in 

African  tVMintries    

American  Countries* — 

T'nite<l  Stat*w    

i  )thors 

IVilvnesia    

J 

Total,  For«  lu'ii  ("ountries 

34,2(»4 

M68 

— ^fll 

At  S«'a  - 

llritixh  Nan)t>< 

Knrei;:ti  N';iim'}j     

rni|K-eitte<i— 

Hriti'fh  Name^          .    . . 

i          1,067 

!            MS 
M 

"^- 

3 

Korritrn  Names 

Total  Papulation  (cxchwivc  of  AboririnM). . 

!      OQMM 

BIBTHFLACE8  OF  THE  FBOPIiE. 
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rhe  following  table  shows  the  proportion  per  cent,  that  each  element 
the  population  bore  to  the  whole  community  at  the  four  census  periods, 
51,  1871,  1881,  and  1891  :— 


Proportioa  of  total  PopulAtion. 

Tear. 

NativMof 

New 
South  Walet. 

Natives  of 
other 

Gblonien. 

Other 

Britlsh.bom 

Subjects. 

Fortigoers. 

1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 

per  cent. 
45-69 
58-57 
6217 
64-76 

1 
percent.       percent.    '    percent. 
1-34             4618      1         6-79 
2-67      i       34'86              3-91 
5*95      1       27-97      ;         391 
7-50      ;       24-21               353 

B*urther  details  respecting  the  racial  composition  of  the  people  at  the 
le  periods  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 


NationaUty. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1801. 

ir  South  Wales 

percent. 

45*69 

1*34 

28-98 

15*63 

5-19 

0-39 

0-99 

percent. 

58-38 

2-67 

0-19 

17-33 

12-49 

3-98 

0-37 

0-68 

per  cent. 
61-95 
5-95 
0-22 
14-32 
9-21 
3-34 
0-41 
0-69 

per  cent. 

64-03 

7*50 

)rigineB  

0-73 

iKth          

13*18 

h 

6-6$ 

tch 

lah 

3-25 
0-44 

ler  Britiih  Subjects 

0-71 

Total,  British  Subjects 

98-21 

96*09 

96*09 

96-47 

nsss  1. 

8-70 
1-56 
1-58 

1-43 
1-31 
1-17 

1-36 
1*00 
1-65 

1-16 

0-84 

tm  jrarsiijiNis  ..••• •••»^* 

1-58 

b^'. 

OTt 

Wl 

3-91 

3-53 
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The  number  of  Australian-bom  adults  at  the  time  of  the  CensoBi 

280,624,  distributed  as  follows : — 


Birthplace. 

Males.      '     Femalea. 

TotaL 

New  South  Wales     

115,530 

15,225 

2,003 

5,215 

167 

2,599 

2,258 

359 

116,571 

10,825 

2,060 

3.576 

150 

2,248 

1,562 

'J76 

232,101 
26,054 » 

Victoria  

OiiefnRland     

4.063 

South  Australia  

8,791 
317 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

4,847 

New  Zealand 

Colony  undefined  

3,820 
635 

Total    

143,356 

137,268 

280,624 

Centralization  op  Population. 

One  of  the  most  notable  problems  in  the  progress  of  modern  civiliat 
is  the  tendency,  everywhere  exhibited  in  the  chief  countries  of  the  wa 
of  the  population  to  accumulate  in  great  cities.  Not  onlj  is  t 
apparent  in  England,  France,  and  other  countries  where  the  devd 
ment  of  manufactures  has  brought  about  an  entire  change  in  the  empl 
ment  of  the  people,  and  has  necessarily  caused  their  aggregation 
towns,  but  it  is  seen  also  in  the  United  States,  the  most  favod 
country  for  the  agiicultural  labourer.  It  is  noticed,  too,  that  in  aU  n 
countries  there  is  a  tendency  for  immigrant-s  to  locate  themselves  in  i 
near  the  great  cities,  and  this  Colony  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

As  far  back  as  1861,  when  the  native-bom  population  amounte<ltoG 
45*69  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  Colony,  the  numlier  liv 
in  Sydney  and  its  suburbs  formed  only  42*13  per  cent,  of  the  total;  »! 
British-born  colonists,  amounting  to  4G'18  per  cent,  of  the  populati 
constituted  52  93  per  cent,  of  the  metropolitan  i)opulation.  In  1-S91 
native-born  formed  64*76  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  but  the  f 
portion  of  native-bom  resident  in  the  metropolitan  area  had  nseo 
58*63  per  cent.,  and  the  proportion  of  British-bom  had  declined  to  30 
per  cent.  No  great  difference  is  observable  between  the  proporlNi 
persons  attracted  to  New  South  Wales  from  other  Colonies  whoiCHrf| 
in  Sydney  during  late  years,  and  those  who  made  the  countij  < 
their  home.  What  difference  there  is  favours  the  soppoaitiiai  ( 
metropolis  has  proved  more  attractive.  The  non-British  i  _  ~  ' 
as  a  rule,  ])i-ef erred  the  country  districts  to  Sydney  ;  Mt  «C  ] 
there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  certain  fa  ~ 
gravitate  towards  Sydney ;  this  is  especially  : 
and  Hindoos,  as  well  as  Syrians  and  othen  ^ 
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Tlie  proportion  [M?r  cent,  which  eadi  element  of  the  city  population 
to  the  whole  metropolitan  population  at  the  last  four  ce^n&uRcs  in 
:>wn  in  the  following  figures  : — 


Y«Ar. 

Native*  of 

New 

South  Wftkt. 

Saiisen  of 

other 

A»«<trala«ian 

Colofiltti. 

other 

IJritJ*hboni 

■ubjccts. 

roraisD«i«k 

1861 
1871 
1881 
1S91 

per  cent, 
4213 
54-24 

5C1-87 
68*03 

per  cent. 
1-77 
3^07 
618 
7-26 

per  etsnt. 
52-93 
40-22 
33*62 
30*51 

per  cent. 
3-17 
2-47 
3*33 
3-6(1 

Tlie  conditions  of  progress  in  these  colonies  approximate  BOinewliat 

I  those  of  the  TJnited  StateB,  and  a  coinparison  between  the  increase  of 
population  there  and  in  New  South  Wales  is  not  witlioirt  interest* 
reat  defect  in  tlie  comparison  arises  from  tbe  fftct  that  in  America 
exist  many  large  citiej^,  while  in  New  8outh  Wales  there  is  |>rttc- 
lllly  oidy  one.     ^Plie  population  of  tlie  United  Htates  for  four  periods, 

|id  the  proportion  of  rural  to  city  population,  w^ili  he  seen  beiow  :- — 


PapuUHon 

of  the 
Ignited  SUlca. 


CItlcB  of  Vulitil 
St»ti«. 


PurffiiiUiifv  III 

L'rtKin  to  TotaJ 

iV»pul«ll4>11, 


1860 

31,443,321 

5,072,256 

1613 

1870 

38,r.5S,37l 

8,071,875 

20-93 

1880 

50,155,783 

11,318,547 

22*57 

\sm 

63,022.250 

18,284,385 

2920 

[The  r^pid  increase  of  city  population  shown  above  has  given  rise  to 
■  ition.     It  seems  an  established  fact  that  the  move- 
it       ,    ;   ,         II  towards  the  towns  in  the  oltl  countries  of  the  world 
sign  of  a  desire  for  improvement  in  the  circumstances  manifested 
T.iih^hon  ;  for,  like  every  other  commodity,  labour  gravi- 
re  it  will  obtain  the  higliest  price.      In  America 
r  1   *v-    t  -:  been  derived  mainly  from  abroad  ; 
^w  that,  large  as  the  proportion  of 
i[>uiaiioii  iui«  becuiLtii,  u  ijtis  reached  an  unhealthy  stage.     In 


fLr. 


irl.. 
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Australasia,  however,  the  oaae  is  different,  and  it  is  impoeaible  to  bdii 
that  healthy  progress  is  consistent  with  the  wonderfiil  growth  of  t 
metropolis  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  Orer  57  pisr  oenL  d  t 
increase  due  to  immigration  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  pen 
1881-91  was  retained  in  the  metropQli&  In  this  Colony  the  propordi 
of  town  population  is  even  more  remarkahle  than  in  the  United  Statf 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  here  given,  showing  the  percentage 
population  of  Sydney  and  suburbs  and  of  the  country  districts  i 
compared  with  New  South  Wales  as  a  whole : — 


Yew. 

Metropolitan. 

Oocmtiy. 

per  cent. 

percent. 

1861 

26-70 

73-30 

1871 

2673 

73-27 

1881 

30-34 

09-66 

1891 

34-26 

65-74 

For  the  neighbouring  Colony  of  Victoria,  the  oorreBpnnding  figw 
are  : — 


Year. 

MetropoUUo. 

Caantry. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1861 

25-89 

7411 

1871 

28-87 

71  13 

1881 

32-81 

6719 

1891 

42-49 

57-51 

In  the  table  of  urban  population  of  the  United  States  on  page  > 
are  included  all  towns  exceeding  8,000  inhabitants ;  nevertheL 
the  proportion  to  the  whole  is  much  less  than  in  either  New  South  Wa 
or  Victoria.  The  case  of  Melbourne  is  even  more  marked  than  that 
Sydney ;  for  during  the  period  comprised  in  the  table,  the  former  c 
increased  proportionately  more  than  the  latter,  as  compared  with  i 
population  of  its  Colony,  and  its  numerical  increase  to  tiie  end  of  U 
was  also  ^eater.  Owing  to  the  exodus  from  Melbourne  during  the  I 
two  or  three  years,  the  proportion  of  rural  to  total  population  in  V 
toria  has  increased,  and  to  a  very  sli^t  degree  this  has  been  the  a 
in  New  South  Wales  also.  At  the  close  of  1894  the  propordc 
were  as  follow  : — New  South  Wales,  metropolitan,  33*85  per  centw,  ai 
country,  66*15  per  cent ;  Victoria,  metropolitan,  37*23  per  cent, « 
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country,  62*77  per  ecnt  The  following  figiii'cs  show  the  population  ol 
•the  city  and  suburbs  of  Sydney  and  of  Melbourne  at  the  end  of  oatjh 
year : — 


Year. 

Bydnwy.       1     llelbotirac. 

Y«J. 

Sydney. 

Melbourne 

1S61 
1871 
1881 
188a 

1*5,596 
130,483 
237,300 
308,270 

I3d,8d0      ' 

2fW>,347 
380,512      ' 

1 

1891 
1802 
1893 
1894 

399,270 
411,710 

421,030 
423,800 

4(J1,942 
474,Hl<) 
444,H32 
438,955 

The  proi(rt>KS  of  tliese  cities  has  Iteen  oxtraordinan%  and  has  no 
pnTtilkl  amongst  the  cities  of  the  (Jlrl  World.  Even  in  America  tlie  rise 
of  the  great  cities  ha*t  been  accomitanied  by  a  soniewbat  eorrespondiug 
increase  in  the  rural  population.  In  these  Colonies,  perhupa  for  tlni  tirst 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is  seen  the  disijuieting  sjjectacle  of 
magnificent  ch'v'H  growing  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  embracing 
within  their  limits  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  territory  on  which 
they  depend.  The  ciiief  cities  of  the  other  Australian  Colonies  present 
aomewhat  similar  features  to  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  but  with  the 
r  ''^' 'Option  of  Adelaide,  which  contains  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  whole 
ition  of  South  AuKtralia,  they  arc  not  so  large  in  proportion  to 
tii*^ir  rumi  papulation  as  either  Sydney  or  Melliourne. 

The  pipulatioii  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Australasian   Colonies  at 
^Ihe  end  of  1894  is  tnven  below: — 


aty. 


Sydaey  . . .  . 
Me]  bonrne 
AdehLiile   .. 
Bnnbaue    .. 
Wellington 

Hubart  

Perth........ 


PopaUtioij, 


4123,600 
438,955 
142,8^ 
94,(MM> 
38J10 
35,910 
15,703 


Weilinjj^ton,  the  capital  of  New  Zealand,  is  not  the  most  populous 
«ity  in  that  colony  ;  Aucskland,  Christchurch,  and  Dunediu,  all  contain 
v^  larger  |x>pulation. 

Sydney  stands  alone  amongst  Australian  cities  for  convenience  of 
'jKteition  and  natural  advantages  for  external  and  internal  trade^  and  the 
^>rogi-es3  it  ha.s  made  in  wealtli  and  population  has  not  been  less  than 
^Lxptctation  warranted.  At  tlie  census  of  1861  the  population  of  the 
"Airhole  metropolis  was  95,51*G  ;  ten  years  later  it  ha<l  n«en  tf>  i:U^483; 
%rhile  at  the  census  of  18?<1  the  number  hatt  reachetl  224,211  ;  and  at  Uie 
of  18U1,  383,386.  The  progress  of  the  population  in  the  city 
3  L 
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and  suburbs  will  be  found  in  the  following  table,  which  show 
estimated  population  of  the  metropolitan  and  country  districts,  s 
New  South  Wales,  on  the  3l8t  December  of  each  year,  1883-94  :- 


Year. 


18S5 

1887 
1S8S 
1830 
18W) 
1801 
1892 
1S93 
18!U 


Metropolitan. 


New  Soath  Wale 


-  \  Counto'* 


City. 


Suburbs.  I     TotaL    i 


122,910 
l'J4,S80 
121,100 
118,0-30  I 
114,960  i 
111,080  I 
100,000  , 
106,380  I 
105,800 
103,870 


160,640 
183,800 
203,670 
224,200 
245,710 
268,060 
200.180 
305.330 
315,140 
310,730 


292,550 
306.270 
324,890 
842,280 
860,670 
380,f>IO 
390,270 
411,710 
421.030 
423,000 


667,020 
681,070 
695,500 
708,800 
721.150 
741,890 
760,090 
785,940 
b02.340 
827.850 


68,090 
648,900 
65(».S50 
573,190 
569,010 
600,650 
630,870 
646.540 
658,000 
672.050 


Females.      ToCiL 


496,&I0 
44«,0b0 
4in.9aO 
477,*M) 
492.810 
512.210 
53«.4»> 
551,110 
5«4,SM 
576,.VO 


i.oao. 

l.ltS.. 

i.i»:.' 

l.iil. 


The  increase  of  population  during  the  twenty  Tears  which  c 
with  1894  has  been  168  per  cent,  for  the  metropolis,  while  ih 
the  country  districts  has  amounted  to  99  per  cent.  The  jiopulati 
the  whole  Colony  has  more  than  doubled  itself  during  this  perioii 
total  for  1891  showing  an  increase  of  118  per  cent  on  tin*  tota 
1874. 

The  SiTOiX  of  the  metropolitan  district  incorporatetl  is  about  14-si 
miles,  or  90,988  acres,  so  that  the  average  density  of  populatitui  ii 
end  of  the  year  was  4*65  jHirsons  per  acre,  some  of  the  nion*  iiume 
suburbs  l)oing  more  densely  jiopulatefl  than  the  city  itM-lf.  TLe 
of  land  permanently  dedicated  for  public  recreation  in  the  iiiftrc 
comprises  3,7G1  acres  (776  acres  in  the  city,  and  2,9sr»  in  the  sub 
including  the  Centennial  Park,  the  an»a  of  which  is  alx>ut  7S0  m 
etjual  to  nearly  one-twentieth  of  the  total  extent  of  the  district,  ^ 
must  certainly  be  looked  upon  as  a  verj'  liberal  provision  for  the  1 
tenance  of  i)ublic  health.  This  is  quite  apart  from  the  National  1 
an  area  of  .'M),.S20  acres,  which  is  within  an  hour  s  journey  by  tn 
the  city.  The  area  of  Mell>ourne  and  suburbs  is  163.94:!  men 
about  li.lf;  s<iuan»  milc^s,  and  the  population  at  the  end  of  tht 
1S94  was  438,955  ;  this  .shows  a  density  of  jtopulation  of  2*7 
the  acre. 

Tlie  suburbs  of  Sydney  consist  of  the  following  districtB^  whiokl 
grouped  according  to  locality: — Nor(h-\ceMem — Balmi' 
Annandale,  (ilebe  ;    Wrst  Central — Ne>*-town,  St.  Petei^  < 
Kiskineville  ;  East  Cnitral — Ke<lfem,  DarlingUm^  Watei'laB  ^ 
l>otany.   North  Botany  ;    Eastern — Paddingtoo,  'Basukm 
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roollahra  ;   We/ttwn — Ashfield,  Burwood,  Concord,  Enfield,  Fire  Dock, 

immoyne,  Marrickville,  Petersham,  Strathfield  ;  Southern — Cttnter- 

Hurxtville,  Kogarah,  Rockdale;  and  y^ort^iern — North  Sydney, 

losDiaai  WiUoughby,  Manly,  Ryde,  and  Hunters  Hi!L 

Th<?  ceuhus  returns  of  1891  showed  that  the  population  of  the  Buburha 

"  more  than  doubletl  itself  since  the  census  of   1881.     The  increase 

'  ral,  varying  from  77  per  cent,  in  the  east  central  districts 

aterloo,  etc,  to  214  per  cent  in  the  western  and  Houthcrn 

jUurl^  which  Uien  constituted  the  electorate  of  Canterbury  ; — 


Suburbft. 


North-weat^m 
West  central  . 
E.'iat  central  *. 

'         t-n    

mm  


15. 'I'M 

11,010 


;;.,,i,f;3 
30,011 


107 
111 
77 
115 
178 
531 
178 


Th        "      ''^of  Sydney  comprise  thirty-seven  distinct  municipalities, 
111  J  1  of  which,  at  the  date  of  the  census  of  3t^91  and  ^i  the 

qI  1^U4,  will  be  found  below  : — 


llitDielpillty. 


pQpulnitiiin 
nth  A|>riU 


fopulntionl, 
gut  Dae,  I 


Mtintdp^ltjr. 


HhAprU,    SUtl)CQ.« 


7.505 
4.975 
11.697 
23,475 
2,000 
2,4<J7 
<J.227 
6,658 
2,426 
2.10: 
3,4d5 
1.451 
2,050 


3,175  , 
2,328  I 


8,000 
6,100 

13.500 
25.000 
2,400 
2,»00 
6,300 
7,000 
3,000 
2,30(» 
3,500 
2.21X) 
2,200 
5,m)0 
I,3(M) 
17,(MM> 

4.480 
2»900 


Uichhardi •12,092 

Manly J  3,236 

Marrickville    ,,.,._'  13,507 

Mofiinati    ,,... 1,460 

Newtown...  .,,,.....,.1  17,870 

North  Sydney 1*15,646 

Paihiingtou ,J  J8,392 

iV'tershara 10,360 

Ranilwick    '  6,236 

RetUem    ...,.......,,..  21.322 

Rj>ckdale J  4,908 

Kyle ...|  2,725 

St.  Peter*!   ^. 1  4,860 

VVill.Mi-l.l>v ;i411 

Ww11ik}ir?i    10.0*23 


14,000 
3,160 

16,000 

2,200  1 

19,200 

17.700 

19,5f)0 

12,5<K) 

7,400 

21,60<) 

6,100 

2,400 

5,450 

2,500 

t>.3rio 

10,300 

3,700 

11,000 


il 


•  Within  pr«««nt  tituttA. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1895  there  were  137   borougj 
iiiunicii)alities  outside  the  metroiiolis;  the  following  are  their  1 
the  nioRt  recent  estimates  of  {wpulation  : — 


Qmntry 
Munici(mlitiet(. 


Popula- 
tion. 


GonntiT 
Municip&lltiGS. 


POplllA-  , 

tion.     I 


Omntrr 

MnnWpaHtitt. 


Abenleeu 

Adainsto'M'n     

Albury 

Armidale 

Aulmni    

Hallina 

Bah-;iii<aUl    

Bathurst 

U<.-ga 

Berry 

Biiigai-a    

Blayiiey 

Boinbala 

Bourkc 

Bowral 

Braidwtxxl 

Broken  Hill    

Broughton  Vale... 

Bnrrowa 

Cahramatta      and 

I'anloy  Vale    ... 

Camden 

(.'an»|jl>ullt<»wn    ... 

Oirc<>Jir    

Carrinj^ton  

Canino 

('oUir 

('oiiilol»oIin 

('<M)ina 

<.'(K>naiiiltle  

<.'ootaiiiuiidra 

Curaki 

Cowra 

Cudal 

C'udp'L'ong 

I.)cnilii]uiii  

1)u1jIx> 

Dnndas    

Diingog    

Jblriniiigton      and 

Rydaluierc 

FurlKJs 

<;erringong 

<ilen  Inncs  

<ioHford  

(Joiilhum 

(Jrafton    

<iranvillc 


700 
2,200 
5,900 
4J00 
2,300 
1,300 

750 
9,350 
2,300 
2,260 

770 
1,300 
1,020 
3,500 
2,100 
1,780 
19,100 

450 

750 

9<K) 
1.550 
2,4<K)  I 

cr>o! 

2,27;^ ! 
i,9r><) : 

2,001) 
950 
2.000 
1,10(1 
2,500 

<)20; 

1,750 

550 

2,5uij 

2,7<H) 

3,450 

IKM) 

9U0 

6211 
3,7<K) 
1.100, 
3,IRK) 

f>.00<) 
12,3(X) 
4,8U<» 


Grenfell    746     Pkrkea     

Greta |  1.800  i!  Pammatta    ... 

(iulgong '  1,560  il  Peak  UUl   

Gundacai  080  |  Penrith    

GuDDedah 1 ,250     Plattsburg  .... 

Hamilton  5,200  !  Port  Maojuarit- 

Hay    3,200      Prrwiiect       ai:-! 

Hill  End    850  :<       SherMocl 

HilUton 750  I 

Illa^-arra,Cential  3, 100 

North.  1,750 

Inverell 3,150  1 

JainberciC) 2,490  ■ 

JeriMeric 705  1 

Junce 1,730  . 

Katoomlxi :  1,300  ' 

Kempsey ,  2,1W>  j 

Kiama    2,380 

lAmbton 3,600  1 

New...  1,500 


Queanbeyan  ... 

Quirindi' 

Rayiiionfl  Terniot 

Richmoud    

Rook  wood  

Scoue  

Shbllharbonr  ..    .. 
Shoal  haven. 

C'«itnil    

Silvertou 

Singleton  

South. 


Lismore 3.100  I  Smithfield    and 


Lithgow 

.     3,750 

FairHehi 

Livori»ool  

.     3.450 

St.  MarvV 

Maclean  

900 

Stockton    . 

Maitland.  Eaxt.. 

.     3.100 

Tain  worth 

West.. 

.     7.70<» 

1  Tarte. 

MarEiicId  

550 

4,:«o 

:  Temora   

i  TenterheM 

Mci-ewcther 

Mittagong 

1,100 

'  Tunntt 

Moania  

880 

UlUduUa  . 

MMoug  

1,275 

Ulmarm    

iMoret     

1,600 

Uralli 

MoriHilli    

Moruva 

,    1,100 
1.150 

wte''::'"-' 

1 

Morts  Vale 

1,400 

\\  allcndl*et- 1.      . 

I 

Mudgcc 

2,84<» 
50l» 

Wall-end 

AVaratah  .          . 

1 

Mulguia  

4 

Murrumburrah  . 

1.800 

Wellington  .... 

1 

Mumirundi  

1  iz-w 

Wentworth  

MuHclebrook 

1,800 

Wickham   

i 

Narrabri    

2.45(» 

WUcannia 

1 

Narrandera 

1,700 

Windsor ^. 

J 

Newcastle 

13,500 

Wingham  

WoLrongi«w 

Nowr.1    

3.10»» 

I 

Nuniba  

vao 

1,150 

va«.r_!^ 

\aw« _   ^ 

J 

Nyn^ran 

1 

Orange 

,    3.5001 

M      K-t. 

!    1.8B0 
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ntrbullrof  the  [>of»ulatioii  clwoll«  along  the  spaliofirri,      ( >ut8iiip 

ripolis  tl»*'  most  thickly  pi^opled  cUatncts  are  tlii?  iVrtilf  \'ulley» 

Ivers.      A  "       ,  in  point  of  population ^  the  Hun tt^r  Riv«r 

iritbitaliii  Inland  niiuing  indu at ne»,Ktiinds  finite     The 

gtrict,  lich  in  cuj*l  and  pastmx?,  coined  next ;  thcni  the  malzt; 

iiwing  country  of  the  Clarence  and   the   Richmond,     THp 

nt  of  population   originally   followed    the   main  roadR  of   the 

I  ami   is  now  drawn  to  the  great  trunk  lines  of  railway,  whit-lj 

Dost  siiperaedod  them. 


Mahiuaoks, 

tun  Mr  of  memagai  register^  in  the  Colony  showed  an  unin* 

armnal  increase  from    1875   to  18t^6;    in   LS87    and    18S9, 

^,  thcr»i   was   a  falling  oW,  but  during   1891  thero  wcro  more 

ill  any  pre\ious  year.     Tlic  rate  per  1,000  of  population 

iiig  during  the  period  from   18H3   to    1889.  hut  1890 

fd  a  relight  improvement^  which  was  continued  in  1891.     Since 

only   the   marriage -rate,   but  even   the  number  of  marriages 

fed,  lia»  decreased   from   year  txy  year.     The   foUuwing  an?   the 

ihowing  the  number  and  rate  of  marriages  in  New  Soutli  Wale* 

.  twenty  years  ; — 


IkliirriftiseM 


Ptr  1.000  I 

ol  HIMttn    ' 


pp|>* 


16S4 

1885 


4»60S 

7-87 

4.69M) 

766 

4/m4 

7  94 

5,:-;i: 

S'OS 

5,31)1 

7  61) 

^.572 

765 

e.2Si 

8-21 

6,948 

8*70 

7,4a5 

sm 

7,4S2 

8'47 

7,018 

s.^    , 

Mean  for  20  ycmn 


nn  of  tlic  marriage-mtiis  of  different  uonntries  are  apt  to  be 
0<n  account   of  the  tUtlerent  conditions  of  life   prevailing* 
tfje  Australian  rate  with  tliosi*  of  foreign  countries, 
iu  miml  that  thr  suprnor  conditioti  of  the  working 

'X 

futi  a  ctr  mi  of  e.\i  t^ 

r%  to  ail  m  of  the  j  jw 

k  i^howv  the  avefiigjct  marriages  rates  of  a  ntunber  of  Europi^an 
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countries  for  the  twenty  years,  1871-90,  and  the  rates  for  the  p 
1891,  1892,  and  1893.  The  information  is  taken  from  the  report  of 
RegiBtrar-General  of  England  : — 


Country. 


Avenge  of 
20ye»rt, 
l»n-90. 


United  Kingdom  .... 
England  and  Wales . 

Scotland 

Ireland    

Denmark    

Norway  

Sweden 

Austria 


Switzerland   

German  Empire 

Prussia    

Netherlands    .... 

Belgium 

France    

Italy    


7-2 
7-8 
7-0 
4-5 

7-a 

6-9 
6-6 
8-2 
9-6 
7-4 
8-2 
8-4 
7-6 
7-1 
7-7 
7-8 


180L 


18B2. 


IdM. 


7-8 

7-8 
7-0 
4-6 
6-8 
6-6 
5-9 
7-7 
8-6 
7-2 
81 
8-2 
71 
7-4 
7-5 
7-6 


7-3 

7-7 
71 
4-7 
6-8 
6-4 
6-7 
7-8 
9-2 
7-4 
80 
8-1 
7-2 
7-7 
7-6 
7-6 


7^ 
7-4 
6-6 
4-7 
71 
6-4 


9-3 
7-4 
7-9 
81 
7-S 
7-6 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  above  are  the  ratios  of  niarriai 
to  ix)pulation  ;  to  ascertain  the  ratios  of  persons  married  it  is  thei^ 
necessary  to  double  the  figures  in  each  case. 

The  lowcjst  marriage-rate  of  any  of  the  Colonies  is  found  in  >'« 
Zealand,  and  the  highest,  ttiking  a  series  of  years,  in  Qaecnslan<].  T 
rates  per  1,000  of  the  population  during  the  last  ten  years,  which  w 
be  found  hereund(;r,  show  that  the  average  of  the  whole  of  the  Colooi 
has  l)een  approximately  7*10. 

The  Colonies  whose  rates  are  equal  to  or  above  the  average  are : — 

Queensland 7*.'H 

Victoria  7*46 

New  South  Wales 7*24 

Western  Australia    7*16 

Those  below  the  average  are  : — 

South  Australia 6*76 

Tasuuinia  6'73 

New  Zealand 6*13 

Tlie  marriage-rate  in  Australasia,  as  elsewhere,  is  infloenoed  ^ 
general  state  of  prosperity.     The  year  1883  marked  probdfalj  1 
a  long  period  of  lavish  public  exjtenditure,  and  till  Umb  'ttp-j 
rate  in  nearly  all  the  Colonies  had  been  gradually  runVL 
many  fluctuations.     In  1883  the  rates  were  :  Nev' 
Victoria,   7*44     Queensland,  8*93;   South  Aw 
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ralia,  G'95  ;  Tasmania,  9-16  ;  New  Zealand,  0  82  ;  Aastralasta^ 
With  the  exception  of  Victoria  ami  Western  Australia,  all  the 
ies  8buw  a  stea^ly  decline  since  1883,  In  Victoria  the  rate  cun- 
tu  rise  until  1889,  when  it  reache<l  8*43  ;  since  then,  hr»wever> 
,8  falleii  to  under  t)  per  cent.  In  Western  Aimtralia  tht*  rnte 
d  and  decreastxl  in  an  irregular  way,  and,  in  spite  of  tlic  mining 
Stmm  of  ri*c!tmt  vears^  it  was  lower  in  1894  than  ten  years  before.  The 
T^tefi  fur  all  the  colonies  in  1894  were :  New  Soutli  Wales,  6 "20  ; 
Vict^m/i,  A'97  ;  Queensland,  5*70 ;  8outh  Austruha,  GOO ;  Western 
Au8tralia^  6 '55;  Tasmania,  5*43;  New  Zeahind,  61 5;  Australasia,  r»'03. 

The  nunib#^r  of  persons  signing  the  marriage  register  with  marks  has 
Kteadily  declined  for  many  years  p^ist.  The  proportion  of  signatures 
Daii»  with  marks  was,  in  1871,  16*96  per  cent,  of  the  wljole,  while  in 
,894  the  percentage  had  fallen  to  1'91,  thus  showing  a  siirtisfactory 
ItKrre^ise  of  illiteracy.  The  greatest  number  of  persons  signing  with 
parks  Wfis  recorded  in  the  country  districta  of  tlie  Colony,  where,  in 
,071*  1892  j>er  cent,  of  the  total  signatures  were  so  made,  as  against 
|S*5U  in  the  metriipolitjin  district.  The  proportion  of  personn  unable 
y>  yrntr^  is  still  much  higher  in  the  country  than  in  the  metropolis, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  note  the  reduction  of  the  percentage  from 
I  the  year  mentioned  to  2*43  in  189i,  The  following  table 
ws  the  percentage  of  marks  to  total  signatures  of  persons  signing 
age  renters,  for  vanous  years  since  1871 : — 


llttlropolis. 


Ctomitry 


NfW  South 
WaUn. 


[Metropolifli 


Country 


New  South 
Wales. 


1890 


izm 

1892 

16-96 

0-5i 

16-71 

10-47 

5ik5 

8*S4 

6-94 

2H9 

6*00 

3i>8 

1801 
1892 
1893 
1804 


2iJ6 
2 '35 
IfiO 
1-26 


3-78 
3-63 
2U7 
2-43 


31)8 
3-06 
2^16 
1'91 


Th*T  amount  of  illiteracy,  as  displayed  by  inability  to  write,  was  for 

greater  amongst  females  than  males.     The  following  table 

uch  was  the  ca^e  in  every  year  from  1871  until  1887,  since 

i?ar,  however,  with  the  exception  of   1894,  the  proportion  of 

with  marks  has  been  less  than  tliat  of  males.    It  would, 

1  that  women  are  now  quite  on  a  par  with  men  in  the 

3iir  uL  .1   ihe  rudiments  of  education,  and  it  has,  beaidns,  to  be 

out  that  many  women  refrain  from  signing  their  names  in  the 

I ,  not  from  inability  to  writ^,  but  from  shoer  nervousness* 

1  st  year  shown  in  the  foi*egoing  tible^  the  number  of 

'  i  their  names  smoiniti'd  to  nearly 

►n  had  fallen  to  Ich**  than  2  per 
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Tlie  foUoAving  table  gives  the  proportion  per  thousand  of  malci 
females  signing  the  marriage  registcra  with  mai-ks  for  various  veorR  f 
1871 :— 


Year. 

•      MaleM          FemakM 
id(nilii|,'with  Kignini^with 
,  niarkM,  |>er    tnarkt,  |«r 
thouiand.     thounnd. 

Year. 

Males           FeniAla 

slgniiiir  wiihaiffnifiy  with 

nutffcB,pOT    n»rk«.|»r 

thoiUMid.      tboiuniKl. 

1871 

1       ]4o 

194 

1 
1S91 

■ 

38 

29 

^.876 

1        96 

114      , 

,     1892 

3S 

2S 

1881 

fM 

.        S4 

1893 

23 

2lli 

1880 

:« 

1        42 

18M 

19 

20 

T\\e  greater  number  of  marriages  are  solemnized  br  the  cIh 
nevertheless,  the  number  of  persons  married  by  registrars  is  fairlv  la 
During  1894,  out  of  7,6GG  marriages,  7,224  were  solemnized  by  cl« 
and  442  witnessed  by  registrai-s,  the  respective  iiercentages  Ijeing  *?\ 
jind  5 '77. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  largest  numlier  of  marriaces  ^ 
<;clcbrate<l  >>y  the  Church  of  England,  the  Roman  Catholic  CLi 
coming  next ;  but  the  percentage  of  marriages  celebrated  by  ead 
these  Cliurolirs  fulls  short  of  what  might  be  anticipated  from 
stron£;th  as  shown  by  the  census.  This  is  noticeably  the  ca^e  witli 
Lioiii.-ui  Catholic  Clmrch.  The  atlherents  of  this  denoiuinntion  at 
census  of  1S91  forinocl  25*34  |)er  c<»nt.  of  the  population,  whfi^as 
iiiarriat:t»s  solemnized  accordiuj^'  to  its  ntes  during  the  yt*»ir  1>1»4  ton 
only  17'7r)  ])er  cent,  of  the  whole  nuiiil^»r  of  marriages.  T«)  bring 
numlMT  of  Eoinan  Catholic  marriages  up  to  the  proper  i^roimrtxon  t 
slioubl  incroas*'  nearly  !.*>  per  cent.  It  is  plain,  th«*n»foif»,  tLit 
jidherents  of  tliis  Church  either  do  not  marry  within  their  own  0 
niunion,  or  do  not  undertake  the  i-esponsibilities  of  marriage  tu  ihf  a 
exunt  as  otlnn*  nuMnbers  of  i\ut  community.  The  latter  Mip(H>sitioi 
doubtless  the  cornet  explanation  of  the  anomaly  ;  for  the  adbervnti 
the  Itonian  Cath<»lic  < 'hurch  are  amongst  the  poorest  in  the  rolonv. ; 
wa!it  nf  means  is,  perliaps,  the  chief  cause  of  the  comparatively  m 
number  of  their  marria^»s,  though  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  what 
termed  **inixed''  marriages  are  numerous. 

The  disjiariiy  betwei'n  the  numlKT  of  marriages  solemnized  ly 
rleriry  ()f  the  Church  of  Kngland  and  what  might  b<»  ex|iecU*d  f 
nnniericril  strep. «;tli  <»f  the  denomination  is  also  ver}'  great.      ~ 
y*ar  ISJM  tlim*  wep' relelirated  2,81)5  marriages  aocordiiig  tot 
«»f  this  Cliurch.  beini;  :i7-77  per  cent,  of  the  total  uuirriagei^ 
]M'n>«Mitac;e   of  its  adherents,  as   shown    by   the   oeuu  of-  1 
HI-'.     A  glance  at   the  followin*;  table  will  show  tint  fl 
ni.irri.iires  celebrated  durin*;:  181»4  bv   ministen  of  ' 
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ly  ibe  Preftbyteriaii,  MethocHst^  Congregational,  aiifi  Baptist,  fur 
iad  ihv'tr  ujipaivnt  ilue  profvortions  r^ 


^  nmi-h  iA  j':ngkiid .,.. 

il:  tbolio  ..^ ^ .•„„.«., 

I  ^  Lud  Pi'limtire  Methodist,. 

f «  Miiiid 

leWrw     ..,. ...**.,♦. 

tr  UoiumiiufcttoflA  .«........•»**•  ^.... 


2,895 

umi 

1,042 
1,OOR 

120 

20 

427 

442 


37'7T 

I77fi 

1315 

0-26 
5-57 
«7 


44*42 
25 'S4 

2'1» 
MO 
0-48 
7  lit 


I  Tlio  following  table  shows  the  number  of  marriages  ragjatviod  hy  tbn 
'**"*clpal  denomi  nut  ions  during  the  last  eight  yeans : — 


ifisr.    1888.    inttL !  mto.    imx,    insn. 


I8KI*      1894 


I  of  KiiKlftft'^ 

iltiadi»k'     


SJM      2,186 

OTT 


120 


3» 


1» 

tt 

I 

« 

s 

I 

U-^tiSl 

1,8W 

*>7 

at 

»98G 

8.120 

3.aa3 

WTO 

0811 

1.U2 

ran 

711ft 

88fi 

91 

m 

388 

.., 

If 

M 

IflT 

'm 

118 

549 

A40 

600 

SH 

ia 

17 
18 

?8 

1 

3S 

U 

41 

10 

1 

l,»7it 

23 

A&l 


Stili 

Ml  I 


m 


^1 
It 


son 

818 

8 

m 

ana 

17 

11 

14 


S7 

#4 

n 

11 

0 

0 

8 

86 

4 

i,5ia 

h*m 

1.468 

2a 

u 

n 

fc*T 

*m 

84a 

t808 

1,048 

881 

18f 

80 

II 

ISO 

8:^1 

ss 

IT 
IM 


114 
11 

44f 


JT(i\  8,467      8.081  j  TJ40  1   T,ij«« 


Titir^fnr  t1>f«  past  two  ytiurs  there  have  cotne  into  existence  certain 

illing  themselves  "  Matrimonial  Agencies,"'  which  combine 

I  .iUiUtie«  of  a  district  rejc^strar's  office  with  the  attendance  of  a 

It   18   to   the   connection   of  certain   luiniHtcTa    with  thm^ 

'        V        '  ifriaccnunUible  increa^se  iii  the  number  of 

to  the  rites  of   somt^  of  the   smaller 

""  ^  '     'ue, 

tt»r8  give  no  informatioa  an  to 
ttii  itridi.-^i'Oi^kki  iki  Uw  time  of  marriage.     ^uiliot($nt  18 
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known,  however,  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  those  ages  corre^ 
closely  with  those  in  Victoiia,  where  they  are  29*5  years  for  males  i 
25  1  years  for  females.  An  examination  of  the  Victorian  figures: 
recent  years  shows  that  in  about  58  per  cent,  of  marriages  the  husbs 
is  older  than  the  wife ;  in  about  33  per  cent,  the  ages  of  both  pait 
are  nearly  equal ;  and  in  the  remaining  9  per  cent,  the  wife  is  oU 
than  the  husband.  About  2*26  per  cent,  of  bridegrooms  are  minoi 
68*65  per  cent,  are  between  21  and  30  years ;  19'29  per  cent,  betve 
30  and  40  ;  5*73  per  cent,  between  40  and  50  ;  and  the  remaining  4'< 
per  cent  over  50  years  old.  Of  brides,  21*00  per  cent,  are  found 
be  minors ;  65*62  per  cent,  are  between  21  and  30;  9*16  per  ca 
between  30  and  40  ;  2*93  per  cent,  between  40  and  50  ;  and  1*29  p 
cent,  over  50  years  old. 

The  number  of  minors  who  marry  is  ascertained  every  year  in  N< 
South  Wales,  and  the  following  table  gives  the  number  of  males  ai 
females  under  the  age  of  21  years  who  were  married  during  the  t« 
years  1885-1894  :— 


Minora. 

Percental  of 

— 

Year. 

Bride- 
grooms. 

Brides. 

KTOonwi. 

1     Bridea. 

Penont 
married. 

1885 

207 

1,949 

2*72 

,     25*58 

1415 

1886 

187 

1,806 

2*39 

1     2312 

12-76 

1887 

181 

1,911 

2*38 

25-18 

13*78 

1888 

195 

2,002 

2*48 

1     25-52 

14-00 

1889 

169 

1,955 

2*24 

25*90 

1410 

1890 

149 

1,931 

1*89 

24*52 

13*20 

1891 

177 

2,085 

2-09 

24*65 

13*37 

1892 

177 

1,889 

2*21 

23*55 

12*88 

1893 

177 

1,993 

2*28 

i     25*72 

14i»0 

1894 

167 

1,905 

2*18 

24*84 

13*51 

From  the;  foregoing  figures  it  is  evident  that  the  marriage  age  i 
females  must  be  soiiu*  years  lower  than  that  of  males.  At  the  cenM 
of  1891,  the  average  age  of  the  marrie<l  males  was  41*43  y«*ars,  and  tiu 
of  the  married  ft^males  36*96  ;  this  showed  a  difference  of  4*47  year 
which  agrees  with  the  estimated  average  age  at  marriage  given  abovi 
and  with  the  ditlereuce  in  the  average  ages  of  the  }mrents  of  childre 
l)orn  in  the  Colony,  viz.,  5*23  years. 


First  Marriages  and  Remarriages. 

In  the  decade,  betwc^en  the  census  of  1881  and  that  of  1891,  tkt^ 
number  of  marriages  in  the  Colony  was  74,388,  and  the  aoeil '  ^ 
iif  the  contracting  parties  was  recorded  as  follows  : —  •'  plj 

Harhdors     68,127  Spinstert f 

Wi.lowere    6,191  Widows  

l>ivorce<l  men. 70  Divoroed  WQBm  4. 
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Tin?  av'erage  aimiiai  numf><'r  ot  marnuges  U tiring  tliat  j>enod  may  be 
Lied  to  have  been — 


Ff  rat  in»iTiAg^4L 

pg^lon ♦.. 

.6313 
6,791 

Widowerii  nod  dirorceil  men,,,....,, 
WidawB  and  divorced  women  

m 

bitlAtfiTB     ..**.  -.*.. 

649 

i 

During  18£>i  there  were  registered  : — 

MarriAges  between — 

Bachelors  Jkod  .Hpinatera ...,,,.  fj.tiih 

„             Willows. **.„....„..-..,,.,-..,„• 374 

,.             Divorced  * ,.,,..  58 

Widowers  aiid  8[»ri 8 ters ^9 

,,             Wjdowu.,.. 205 

«,            Divorced ,.  Kt 

Divorced  juid  Spinsters ...r*,. .m..<....  .^  24 

I,            Widows ...* 5 

I,            Divorced ».,.  2 

Total „.„.* ,     7,666 

Since  very  few  niama^^os  are  contracted  by  males  before  the  age  of 
or  after  that  of  50,  ur  by  females  before  the  ago  of  1 8  or  after  that 
15,  for  the  purpose  of  aKcertJirning  the  prubability  of  marnjigcr  the 
[>pulation  at  othf*r  ages  may  lie  omitifnl  from  consideration.    The  nieaii 
Xtnber  of  marriageable  males  during  1894  was  107,^3*2  ;  and  of  fomnle**^ 
L533.    These  comprised  103,172  bachelors,  4,760  widoweil  arid  rlivoroed 
,  01,223  spinsters,  and  5,310  widows  and  divorced  females.     From 
!t  would  appear  that  the  annual  mamage  rate  \yer  thouiiand  is> 
itely,  for  Ijacheloi's,  66  ;  for  widowers  and  divoi'ced  men,  132  ; 
--lers,   110;    and   for  widows  and  divoit-ed  women,    122.     As 
<is  the  probability  of  marriage,  therefore,  the  widower  holds  the 
.*p^u.•*t  place  and  the  budielor  the  lowest,  while  the  widow  has  a  slight 
advantiige  o%*er  the  spinster. 


0CRAT1OK    OP    LlKK   AfTER    MaRRIACE, 

Although  the  ages  of  the  parties  contracting  marria^  are  not  inserted 
lite  marriage  registers,  the  information  may  be  obtained  indirectly 
na  the  death  ret;ist«rs,  which  contain  many  interesting  iiarticulai*s 
itttig!  to  the  life;  of  the  person  wh^ise  death  is  recordetl.  From 
Un  '1-4  thus  obtained  it  is  possible  to  establi.sh   the   average 

h*  aft^T  mRrri»»«*.     Tablr^w  ^ivin^  detailed  information  on 

'  :  for  this  vtibinie 

>, and  which  deal 

3fSl3  marrieii  maies  and  2,12«>  mamed  females  who^e  ages  iKith 
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at  the  time  of  marriage  and  of  deatli  were  known,  mmt  lollirit  H 
obvious  that  some  years  must  yet  elapse  before  a  proper  mean  pm 
applicable  to  each  age  can  be  establiahed,  as  the  reoords  wvre  ui 
tabulated  for  the  firet  time  for  the  year  1893  :— 


period  lived  mtter 

PiriodUredafMr 

Affcat 

SURiHC*. 

Age  at 
Iteriiiga 

.     Uarriaii*. 

3terriage. 

M^u^ 

Fematea.    I 

Malaa         Fcnalca. 

years. 

years. 

yean. 

ywn. 

years. 

y*^ 

U 

... 

10 

42 

23 

29 

15 

34 

43 

21 

26 

16 

15 

39 

44 

18 

18 

17 

32 

35 

45 

22      • 

18 

33 

33 

46 

25 

.•• 

19 

33 

31 

47 

21 

'27 

20 

39 

32 

48 

21 

8 

21 

34 

27 

49 

37 

... 

22 

32 

29 

50 

23 

29 

23 

30 

29 

51 

IS                I 

24 

32 

27 

52 

13                 8 

25 

30 

31 

53 

12               12 

26 

28 

27 

54 

13      ;         13 

27 

27 

28 

55 

1 

28 

26 

32 

56 

22      ; 

29 

28 

26 

57 

4 

30 

31 

33 

58 

7      !        17 

31 

24 

22 

59 

10     i 

32 

'26      .        26 

60 

21 

33 

27      ,        30 

61 

22 

34 

28               34 

62 

10                 4 

;r> 

26              29 

63 

11 

36 

31               28 

66 

'         1^       i" 

37 

28               24 

70 

1         ..^       1         IS 

;« 

1        25               21 

71 

7 

39 
40 

'        25 
•29 

41 
24 

Average 

29               .10 

41 

21 

28 

Fecundity  of  Markiaoeb. 

The  recf»r(lR  i-elating  to  deaths  also  nhow  the  issue,  lx>th  li\'iigl 
iUmd,  of  the  (l<»ceased.     During  the  year  1893  tliere  died  2,581 
males  and  L\4Ui  inarri(Hl  females.     The  total  itssue  of  the 
living,  5,417  male  children  and  5,123  female  children; 
male  and  1,444  fomale  children  ;  total,  13,740  children,  ori 
'r'y2.     The  issut?  of  the  2,404  married  women  was  :  livim^.^ 
and  4,371  females;  <learl,  1,632  males  and  1,444  f 
'•liiidrcn,  or  an  average  of  5*12.     It  must  be  at 
the  4lt>ceascd  wa.s  mairied  u)ore  than  onoe,  the  i 
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ily  is  noted  in  the  following  table,  while  the  total  family,  whether  by 
ae  or  more  marriages,  is  included.  The  table  shows  no  issue  of  fiemaies 
ho  married  after  reach iug  uge  45  : — 


IfjuTfiise. 


Aveeue  nraiibeT  ot 

Children 
t««tiltiD|t  tmm  EUkr- 

n&^e  of— 


re 


14 
15 

16 
17 
IS 
ID 
20 
21 

M 

25 

m 

27 
28 
^ 

31 
32 
33 
U 
» 
38 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 


4D0 

7-77 

«'87 

$m 

6 '12 
617 
Hiss 
&^ 
4-97 
5'12 
570 
517 
4-07 
5^ 
4113 
510 
4-00 

5*es 

3*93 
6-2G 
5*12 

dm 


3^ 

677 
7*34 
6-17 
6-43 
5iM 
5*33 
512 
4-92 
5^ 
4-56 
3-95 
3-07 
4-20 
4-34 
3-29 
3*16 
258 
4HJ7 
2-06 
1*36 

ia5 
i^so 

M4 
162 
1*15 
1-20 


Aft  a* 


ChtWren 

rsntltini;  f nun  mus 

tiMJgm  tit— 


42  I 

43  f 


45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
00 
51 
52 
53 
54 

m 
m 

67 
58 
50 
60 
61 
62 
63 
66 
70 
71 
NotvtAted 


4-06 
2-67 
2-73 
3-67 
4-76 
2-86 
2i>l 
7-00 
4iX» 
IHQ 
2-29 
I'SO 
175 

0-50 
0*00 
050 
2-00 
1-33 
1-00 
0'50 
t>-S3 
21)0 


4-65 


5-32 


2-60 
0-33 


444 


4-07 


The  average  number  of  diildi-eu  bom  to  a  marriage  in  each  Oolony, 
ring  the  deceunin.1  period,  1885-1894,  is  shown  bulow  : — 


€o£oi^. 

mmiber  of                    r^diHat' 

AT«ff«g« 

Childmf«r 

NswSootiiWsleB... 

^  ;?^qfa»jf  ";- 

515 
4-82 
6-M 

14-9 

Western  AuBtralia, 
TttSttiarvia 

K«wZt'aLiinl    

;AiiitealMia... 

6-57 
4-99 
5-24 

"'^HWHHto*  •  •■  • 

5-25 
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Die  average  for  New  South  Wales  is  established  by  the  fwegabc 
table ;  for  the  other  Colonies  the  ordinary  empirical  formula  in  ue 
iimongst  statisticians  has  been  employed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  tk* 
formula  gives  somewhat  too  high  an  average  when  applied  to  the» 
Colonies,  althfmgh  it  works  out  correctly  enough  when  applied  ^• 
more  settled  aiuntries.  The  average  number  of  children  to  a  manW' 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  : — 

Ensland  and  Wales  -4'90 

Irehind    S'SS 

Scotland A'M 

The  figures  for  Ireland  are  exceptionally  high,  which  is  aomevfait 
suq)rising,  as  the  average  age  of  persons  marrying  there  is  much  hi^faer 
than  in  Australia.  The  lowest  number  of  children  bom  to  a  marriic^ 
in  any  of  the  important  European  countries  is  in  France,  where  the 
average  is  only  3-0-t. 

Conjugal  Condition  of  the  People. 

Out  of  the  l,123,9o4  persons  who  formed  the  census  |iopulatioii  cf 
New  South  Wales,  exclusive  of  the  8,280  aborigines,  there  were  16&303 
husl>ands  and  165,571  wives,  in  addition  to  16,872  males  and  25,7S7 
females  who  had  l)eeii  marrieil  but  who  had  hist  their  partners  by  deatii : 
there  were  also  178  males  and  126  females  who  had  been  marrird 
but  had  had  their  union  dissolved  by  means  of  the  Divorct*  Court ;  idj 
th(;n»  wore  423,445  males  and  324,226  females  who  had  never  l^es 
niarriKl  at  all,  including,  of  cours**,  children  under  marria!jr«'a)'l*-  xy- 
But  out  of  the  total  numVier  of  husl»ands  mentioned  above  therv  wtv 
24,G47  whose  wives  were  away ;  and  out  of  the  total  numl^r  *>: 
wives  tliere  were  23,915  whose  husbands  were  a^'ay.  The  al^seii!r»* 
iiiclud<Hl  those  who  were  out  of  tlie  Colony,  those  who  wen*  workisi: 
or  visiting  at  places  other  than  where  their  wives  n>sid<Nl.  as  w.-il  i» 
those  who  were  separated  from  their  consorts  altogc-ther.  Provisioo 
w.us  made  in  the  census  schedules  for  rt*cording  details  resjHvtinc 
the  (if^v,  birthplace,  reli;;ion,  (jtc.,  of  every  i)erson  in  the  Colony,  ana 
wlioro  husbands  and  wives  were  to«retlier  of  course  a  couipari>on  <»l  tkf 
number  of  each  class  can  \te  made,  though  this  is  impassible  in  the  cair 
of  those  who  were  away  from  each  other,  for  there  are  no  means  d 
knowintr  that  a  man  in  one  piirt  of  the  Colony  was  the  hus1»anil  vi  s 
woman  in  another  place.  Two  of  the  husbsoids  whose  wives  «iw 
absent  from  them  were  only  16  years  of  age,  six  were  17,  thirtoi 
were  li^,  twenty-one  were  19,  and  fifty-nine  were  only  20.  Of  thf 
wives  wliose  huskands  were  away,  four  were  pfirls  only  1*5  years  o( 
eiirliteen  were  10  years  old,  forty-seven  were  17,  and  over 
were  only  18  years  old.  With  regarti  to  the  141,656 
who  wen*  to;L:ether  at  the  census-taking,  some  inl 
may  be  gained  from  an  inspection  of  the  following 
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POPULATION   A20>   VlTAIi   STATISTXCS, 


It  will  he  seen  from  tlie  foregoiBg  mh\e  tlmt  while   tine  niAJoritT  1 
niariiages  were  contntcted  betweeu  people  of  siiitablt?  h^ih,  tKt* i^  *en 
nevertbelesia  some  discrepancies  aiul   anowalies.     Tliert*   was  oup 
only  14  years  of  age,  whose  huaVjaiid  was  betwtnfn  21  &nd  25  y«ari< 
Two  children  of  15  had  husbands  between   30  and   35,  aiid  two^ 
of  16  wen*  married  to  men  between  40  and  50.     A  stilJ   wider  diffp4nt^ 
18  obeervable  in  the  ciise  of  a  girl  of  17  marrieti  to  a  man  lM?tw« 
and  75  ;    two  other  girls  of  this  age  had  sponaea  Ijetwcten   50 
years  old.     Among  the  wives  19  years  of  age  there  were  tliree 
husbands  between  50  and   65.      One  woman  under  30  y^axs  ol 
was  mated  to  a  man  over  80  yeai-s  of  age,  and  another  woman  hetw 
35  and  40  yearn  old  had  n  husi>and  nver  85  years  of  a^e.       In 
instances,  also,  the  wives  were  much  older  than  the  husbantk,  ns  in  1 
case  of  tlie  two  wives  between  75  and  80  whose  partners  were  betwc 
40  and  45  ;  another  woman  between  70  and  75  had  a  hunljand 
40  ;    and  another,   between   65  and   70,   was  inatefi    to    a   man  ui»d« 
30  years  of  age.     The  three  ohlest  huslmnds  were  each  over   100  vean; 
the  oldest  wives  were  five  between  95  and   100   years   of  age, 
youngest  husbandii  were  tln*ee  of  1 7  years,  each  of  whom  was  mi 
to   a  girl  slightly  older  thiin    himself  :  in  fact,  the  uniteil  ag*^  of 
three  couples  only  amounted  to  108.     The  youngt^t  wiff  wa*  14 
old;  there  were  twelve  of   15  yeai-^,  and  ninety-two  only   16 
age.     Seventy -tive  husbands  and  ninety -twu  wives  nutdeno  fitan 
as  regaixls  their  ago. 

The  average  age  of  husbands  was  41*50  years,  aud  of   wivfs  3T< 
years,  showing  a  difference  of  four  yeai'S  and  a  half  bi  Cavoiir  ol 
wives.      The  average  age  of  widows  was  55  yearn,  but  there  wen*  * 
mddows  of  under  20  years;  4,091  from  20  to  40  ye^irs  ;   1I»41« 
40  to  60  years  ;  10,*227  over  60  yeai-s;  and  44  of  ages  unspecified. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  numWr  of  women  whose  hnab 
were  away  from  them  on  the  5th  April,  18^1.      It  is  obvions  that 
conditions  of  settleiueiit  in  this  Colony  ai-e  such  that  many  m*>t   "■ 
of  necessity  have  been  absent  from  their  partners  on  the  day  m 
hut  wlien  due  allowance  is  matle  on  this  score  it  must  beconfe&^^i  m 
ai^    many   vvincs  deserted   by,   or   permanently  separated  £rom,   thtff\ 
husbands.      There   is  evidence    to   warrant   Uw   supposition    th*t 
number  of  such  is  not  less  than  11,000,  and  if  to  these  lie  added 
widows  there  will  be  about  35,000  widowed  or  deserted  women  outilAl 
total  of  191,500  who  were  or  luid  been  married. 


BIBTIIPLAOE8  OF  M.4ERIR1>  P£0PLR. 

The  nationalities  of  the  141,656  marrietl  couples  who  were  1 
the  taking  of  the  census  is  shown  in  the  following  set  of  figures ; 
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9o6  POPriATIOK  AND  YIXAL  STATISTICS. 

With  regard  to  birthplaces,  no  less  than  41,403  of  the  51,492  huskm 
boru  in  New  South  Wah*s  liad  wives  who  wrre  also  natire  Lorn  ;  3.T 
had  married  women  from  En<rland  and  Wales  ;  2,146  had  Irish  wiv, 
and  1,698  had  chosen  for  themselves  partners  from  Victoria-  t,H  \ 
wives  horn  in  this  Colony,  numbering  69,707,  iu  aiJdition  t^  i 
41,403  who  were  married  to  their  countrymen,  13,670  Lad  busbar 
from  England  and  Wales ;  4,G44  had  chosen  Irishmen  :  2.7^4  L 
Scottish  partners ;  and  2,334  were  married  to  natives  of  Viinnr 
There  were  in  this  Colony  5,134  husbands  and  6,634  wives  lK>m 
Victoria,  but  there  were  only  1,6*23  couples  who  both  hailed  frt 
Victoiia.  It  will  be  noticed  thai  the  number  of  wives  from  each  of  i 
other  Australasian  Colonies  is  greater  than  the  nnn)h«*r  of  husba:^ 
This  is  notably  the  case  as  regards  Queensland,  as  the  census  show 
that  tliere  were  1,155  wives  in  New  South  Wales  who  were  U>ni  in  t 
northern  colony,  while  tht-  number  of  husbands  wlio  came  tiivnLV  « 
only  iyM,  At  the  same  time  there  were  only  60  couples  in  New  Soa 
Wales  l)oth  of  whom  were  born  in  Queensland. 

RKLUilONS   OF    MaKKIED   PeOPLE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  religious  professions  of  thr  141.C^ 
married  couples  wlio  weiv  living  together  when  the  consul  was*  tak»-L  :• 
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|TKc  total    number   of  husbamU  aiid  wives  of  each   denomination 
liiierated  in  the  ti|;;ui*e8  ju^t  givon,  and  the  numbt^r  of  maiTied  couplea 
kere  both  parties  l->elongeil  to  the  tmmt^  denomination,  will  be  found  in 
tttble  bt^  re  with  : — 


DcnomlntttiotiA. 


Wit  csi  iikt  hinnv  »t 
I    time  of  Ceiisiia, 
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Ko  yery  remarkable  di«cr(>pftnciefl  are  (llfiuloaec)  by  the  tables  ju»t 

ron  ;  indeed^  it  will  be  soon  that  as  regards  religion,  ak  well  as  birth- 

iner,  ft«  ^hovai  In  the  tabh*  <m  page  005^  the  morrieil  couples  were  on 

H  fiiirly  matehed.     Out  of  64,650  husbands  .and  64,424  wiven 

:   to  the  Church  of  England,  there   were  55,*i91   couplen  who 

5th  belonged  to  thiit  denotuiriatrrm  ;  .<^tjd  out  of  3Q»051  huHband^  and 

1,637  wiveii  attached  to  the  Church  of  Home,  there  were  20/25^  cases 

in  which  both  parties  lielonged  to  that  Chureh.     There  were  therefore 

..rvK  9,259  male  mombcra  of  the  Chureh  uf  England,  and  D,033  ft*umle«» 

ii\d  married  out  of  their  own  eommunion  ;  while  among  the  Roman 

■       only  3,798   mules   and   8,384  feujales  had  eontractetl  mixed 

Sihiilar  consistency  will   be  noticed  with  reganl  to  all  the 

|p,ii  denominations.     Among  thn  Presbyterians  there  wore   11,247 

'  s  who  both  belonged  to  that  Church,  while  3,334  males  and  2,737 

•  Si   had   married   persons  of  other  religious   bodies.      Only   l,i:*01 

___'-^     «nd    2/488    female    Methodists    had    married    perHuns   of    other 

011  although  there  were  13,263  eoupleaof  whicliboth  partieii 

in/^  --18. 


Marhiaoe  LaW8, 

I 'Hh  to  marriages  is  e^jntained  in  four  Acta  of  P;irl;ameiit, 

fc^  V  ich  iR  Act  19  Vic.   No.  30,  "An  Act  to  Amend  and 

uv^  the  solemnixfttion  of  >!  Thia 

u-rifii^f  cereninny  i.%  to   lie  i  J  by  an 

^llMitttiiug  lutki^t^r  duly  registered  for  thiLt  purpose  ;  Vnit  it  in  pix)vid«d 


V'*'  FOPIXA7IOX  AXD  TIZAL  nAZBTICS. 

::.v.  i::  c^^^^rfl  ^h^n  ib«  contracdas  fnrdes  casKkuionj  oi-j««rs  ir-  i 
Tt-Ayjioxis  '.'emDCiiT.  or  vh€-re  the  serrioa  of  a  »fnmfr  ar?  ikk  aTviiab«. 
T^iey  roav  sizn  &  a^ciaration  to  tbat  effset.  and  be  mmMritd  bj  a  Diaik 
Kf-'/irir^T.  Tur  A'.t  furthrr  prcvirjcs  for  the  sicnmg  «€  a  dM^armtka 
'.iv  Fx/tL  i^nifA  '^j  irifc  eifect  thai  thev  believe  xhere  is  dd  iaipfdnBe&«  in 
Ukfi  w;^y  .if  or  l/ivfal  obj«r«:rnon  to  tbeir  marriace  on  aococn?  of  relatkc- 
.-.hip,  forzuer  marriage,  wan;  of  consent  in  case  of  minors  or  on  ocaer 
't^yirAh.  Minora  iiiUa:  produor  the  written  consent  of  their  &th«r.  cr  if 
rLf:  fatii<*r  'io  not  reside  in  X^w  Soath  Wales»  of  the  mother  c?r  gnaniiftn. 
and  in  tlio  ab<r^nce  of  these,  of  a  magisttate  speciallr  ^ypointcd  ""to  p^ 
':oz.hHiiX,  Vf  thf:  niarriaffe  of  minonu"  The  marriage  eeremonj  is  to  br 
fi^-WxiTitifrii  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses.  JPenaities  for  wilfsSj 
r.'iarrrin^  minors,  or  for  aiding  and  abetting  in  doing  so.  are  impoieiL 
T!i*r  nuixiriiuin  >j*-ing  a  tine  of  j£50«X  or  imprisonment  for  frre  rean. 
Vor^tiiy  m  cfjnnection  with  fom)s  of  consent,  etc.,  is  ponishable  vxtK 
tl'.f;  vf^rs'  hanl  laViour  or  hanl  la))onr  on  the  roads. 

Act  Vj  Vic.  Na  34,  *' An  Ac:  for  Reguitering  Birtha.  Deathft.  a&il 
.Marriagos,"  provides  for  the  re ^st ration  of  officiating  ministers*  and  fcr 
thn  transriii^sion  by  them  to  the  District  Registrars  of  copies  of  oertin- 
<:at<;M.  District  Registrars  are  to  forward  these  copies  to  the  Genenl 
\\f'.i:\hiry  Office,  where  they  are  indexed  for  future  reference.  Act  4i 
Vic.  No.  5,  tlie  '*  Clergy  Returns  Tninsfer  Act,*'  provided  for  the  handing 
over  to  the  (wi:\n-Tb\  Registn"  Office  of  registers  prerionsly  kept  by 
c*Tt;iiii  of  tlie  clergj-.  Act  5o  A"ic.  Xa  34,  the  ''^larriages  ValiJacioD 
aii«l  -MarriaLf  T-aw  Anien^lraent  Act,'*  valiilated  marriages;.  c^Ieb^lte^i 
h\u<:*'  the  jas.sHigof  Act  I'j  Vic.  No.  30,  in  which  the  retjuirr:rd  declaration 
was  not  higij*'«l,  and  provided  that  heni^eforth  the  declaration  !»hould  W 
'•ndorsf.d  on  the  l»ack  of  the  niairiage  certiticate.  Omissi«>n  to  sign  ir 
is  riiadfr  punishable  as  a  niisilenieanour. 

Divorces. 

Til*.  ;rniun«ls  on  which  divorces  and  judicial  se|>aratii)ns  are  gmr.itJ 
in  N«'w  Suiith  Wales  are  shown  in  the  chapter  of  tJiis  volume  dealiiu. 
with  [-.aw  and  Crime.  Thr  amending  Act,  r)5  Vic.  No.  37,  undiTwLii 
the  gn>unds  of  divon-e  wtTe  multiplied,  has  greatly  inciv;i.sed  ilii*  bu«in<M 
«»f  th**  iU)\ir\  ;  so  much  has  tliis  been  the  case  that  out  «»f  a  total  of  1,523 
|ietiti(»ns  for  divorce  and  111)  for  judicial  separation  prt\sonti>d  to  tbf 
Tt.nrt  from  ls7.'<  ti>  th*-  end  of  l.*<94,  no  less  than  004  jnuitions  for 
divorce  and  04  for  judicial  8e])aration  were  prewMited  in  the  last  ihiw 
years.  Out  of  tli(^  l,5:i;{  petitions  for  divorc<».  3*J3  of  whieh  were  pw- 
s«n(iMi  ni/oriiHi  pnuptrU^  45  wen?  dismissed  and  207  were  ntit  proceeitol 
with  to  .'UJtli  .hnif,  ISO.*),  hi  the  remaining  1.271  castas  decrees  wA 
were  !.;rant('d,  of  wiiieh  1,0S4  had  been  made  absolute,  and  187  had  art 
bern  iiia«h'  absolute  to  .iOth  dune,  1^9r».  Of  the  119  petitions  ftr 
judicial  .separation,  3  wen»  dismissed,  T\^  were  not  proceeded  with^Md 
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remaining  63  were  granted.  During  the  period  of  twenty-two 
jeta^  there  were  only  1 1  petitiona  for  nullity  of  marriage.  « Jf  these, 
2  were  nut  proceeded  with,  and  the  remaining  9  were  granted.  Out  of 
II  petitions  for  restitution  of  conjugiil  rights,  2  were  disini'^sed  and  7 
not  pi*oceeded  with.  In  only  two  cawes  were  decrees  nii<i  gi-anted^  and 
of  tiiese  two  decrees  only  one  had  bo(;n  ma<le  absolute  to  30th  June, 
1895. 

Prior  to  1892  no  divorce  causes  were  tne<l  at  Circuit  Courts. 
During  the  last  three  years  this  procedure  has  l>een  allowed,  but  it 
Ims  not  been  followed  to  any  great  extent,  for  out  of  79H  cases  oidy 
10  have  been  tried  in  the  country,  while  the  remaining  788  have  been 
tried  at  the  iSupreme  Courts  Sydney, 

Tlie  grountls  of  tlie  1,271  suits  in  winch  decrees  nim  for  divorce  were 
jgranted  are  as  follow : — Adultery ,  49G  ;  incestuoua  adiilterj%  3  ; 
adultery  and  cruelty,  135  ;  adultery  and  desertion,  125  :  adultery  and 
habitual  drnnkenness,  25:  cruelty,  13;  cruelty  jind  desertion,  33; 
cruelty  and  habitual  drunkenness,  47  ;  cruelty  and  imprisonment  for 
over  three  yeanj,  I  ;  desertion,  297  ;  desertion  and  habitual  dninken- 
Hess,  38  ;  desertion  and  frequent  conviction  for  crime,  2  ;  desertion 
iknd    impriHonmeiit    for  over  three    years,    1  ;    habitual    firunkenness, 

14  ;  habitual  drunkenness  and  imprisonment  for  over  tliree  years,  2  ; 
frequent   conviction  for  crime,   3  ;  iniprisonment  for  over'  three  years, 

15  ;  bigamy,  with  adultery,  28  ;  non  consuiumation  of  marriage,  3,  The 
grounds  of  the  63  suits  in  which  decrees  of  judicial  separation  were 
granted  are  as  follow: — Adultery,  11;  adulteiy  and  cruelty,  12; 
adultery  and  desertion,  5  ;  adultery  and  habitual  drunkenness,  1  ; 
cruelty,  23  :  cruelty  and  desertion,  1  ;  cruelty  and  habitual  drunken- 
ness, 4;  cruelty  and  violence,  2  ;  desertion,  1  ;  deseitnm  and  habitual 
drunkenness,  1  ;  habitual  drunkennesK,  2.  It  ha«  tu  lie  pointed  out 
that  the  grounds  of  suits  enumerated  were  the  principal  gn >  11  ndi*,  while 
additional  ^nmnds,  sucfi  as  **  leaving  without  mean,s  uf  support/'* 
**  nf^L'lect  of  domestic  duties,''  and  others,  were  in  many  cases  combined 

i'm.     Of  the  9  deci-ees  of  nullity  of  marriage  granted  t-o  the  close 
,  3  were  grant^jd  on  the  gi'onnd  of  bigamy  with  adultery^  b  on 
e   ground   of    non-consummation  of  marriage,  and   1   on  the  grr»und 
lunacy, 

the  1,271  suits  for  divt^rce  the  husband  was  the  petitioner  in  503 

^nA  the  wife  in   768  ;  in   the   63  suits   for   judicial  separation 

In  IS  bind  was  the  petitioner  in  6  case^  and  the  wife  in  57  ;  while 

the  9  decrees  for  nullity  of  mamage,   4  were  granted  at  the  suit 

the  husband,  and  5  at  the  suit  of  the  wife.     Husbands  succeedefl, 

lert^foii;,  in  a  total  of  513  suits,  and  wives  in  830. 

The  CO  an  tries  in  which  the  1,343  dissolved  marriages  had  been  oele- 

rated    were   as    follow  :— New    South  Wales,    1,034  ;    Victoria,    73  ; 

ueeobiand,  35  ;  South  Australia,  12  ;  Tasniajiia,  12  ;  New  Zealand,  32  ; 

3  ;  England,  98  ;  Wales,   7 ;  Scotland,   7  *,  Ireland,  5  ;  India,  6  ; 
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Cape  Colony,  .'^ :  Canada,  1  ;  Denmark,  1  ;  Italy,  1  ;  Russia,  1  ;  United 
States,  4  :  New  CalediHiia,  1  :  China,  1  (marriage  between  a  Scotchman 
and  an  Knglish woman) ;  not  stated,  6. 

Tiie  religious  denominations  ;iccording  to  the  rites  of  lehich  the  1,341 
man-iages  resulting  in  divorce,  judicial  separation,  and  nullity  of 
marriage  had  been  celebrate<I,  were : — Church  of  England.  534  :  Free 
Churoli  of  England,  9  ;  R«»man  Catholic,  138;  Presbyterian,  239  :  Chonrh 
of  Scotland,  1  :  Victorian  Free  Church,  1;  AVesleyan,  116  :  Primitivr 
Methodist,  12  :  Ignited  Methodist  Free  Church,  3;  Baptist,  21  :  Con- 
gregational ist,  93  ;  Lutheran.  3  ;  Bible  Christian,  4  ;  Christian  Chuirh, 
■i  ;  Society  of  Friends,  1  ;  Unitarian,  1  ;  Protestant  (undetined^  1  : 
Hebrt^w,  9  :  not  staled,  23  :  Registrar's  otliees  (including  1  according  !•• 
civil  rites,  Italy,  and  1  by  civil  contract,  Scotland),  130. 

The  duration  of  the  mamag€?s  dissolveil  was  as  follows  : — I'ndrr  1 
year,  i\  :  \  year,  7  :  2  yeai-s,  17:3  years,  31  ;  4  years,  42  ;  5  year^"'-. 
G  years,  07:  7  yeai-s.  So  ;  8  years,  lOU  ;  9  years,  90  ;  10  and  under  1"» 
years,  :)7.'»  :  1">  and  under  20  years,  230:  20  and  under  2.%  years,  i''*. 
25  and  under  ;?0  years,  4S  ;  30  «and  under  35  years,  22  ;  35  aikd  und^r 
40  years.  10  :  40  yeai-s  and  over,  6. 

In  497  cases  iliei*e  was  no  issue  of  the  marriage  dissolves i  :  in  2S^-* 
cases  there  was  1  child ;  in  210  cases,  2  children;  in  127  cases,  3  chihinui: 
in  «51  cases,  4  children  :  in  50  cjises,  5  chihlren  ;  in  20  cases,  Gchildivn: 
in  13  cases,  7  chihlren  :  in  7  cases,  S  children  :  in  14  CfLses,  9  childivn: 
in  1  crist\  10  childifn  :  in  4  cases,  1 1  children  :  in  2  cases,  14  children, 
and  iu  1  ease  15  children  ;  whiK'  in  4G  cases  the  huniber  of  childivu  wa- 
not  sinted. 

The  conjugal  condition  of  the  contracting  (larties  to  the  inarrui:?* 
cono-rniiii:  which  the  petitions  were  grantetl,  is  shown  in  the  ioll.iwi:i;: 
lablr  :  - 


r.»nju^ral  i-rimlitiMti  of  ^lalcsn. 


Willi jwiT    . 
I'ivi.rtTil 
Not  statctl  . 


Spinster.         Wi. 

i-oiiflition  of  Ffiii.iJ..-*. 

low.       IMirtr^vl.     N..r -Tat»i!. 

7.  i 

1,0,31 

1 
<;2 

- 

44 

19 

i2 

I                   4 

1                   I 
1 

129 

l.ir-J 

1,130 

t*  lit  a  nil 

dlit^ 

75 

V  sun 

3           l.^|        i,jif 
^rantetl  ••!!  account  ctf  a 

T'Hal,  Ki'iiialis  

Tln'^f  tii:un'>  an*  •■xclusivt* 

jiri*vi«iiis  rxi-«riii:r  niarriai;*'  <»f  the  huslumd. 

Aiiiinii:  tl;«*  l.'M.'i  marriaLTes  di.s.solved  from  1S7:»  to  the  close  of  ISM 
ili»r»'  wrir  17»I  in  whit.li  the  aire  of  eitlnr  husband  or  wife,  or  of  botk  ^^ 
•^'**  time  the  marriage  was  contracted,  wa^  unknown.     Uf  the  l 
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It  may  be  smid  that  the  great  inajoritj  related  to  marriagea 
contracted  Wtw(*eii  parties  of  suitable  ag^a,  about  490  of  them  being 
b<jtwir«*n  husbands  of  the  ages  between  21  and  -lO  yettrs  and  wives  of 
the  agtia  b«^iw<^pn  18  and  ,10  years.  Iti  nearly  300  causes,  however,  tho 
mfirrmgc  haul  been  con tr/ict«d  at  very  early  agt?s,  the  husband  being  belaw 
21  yparn  in  2.'iO  crwea*,  and  the  wife  below  18  in  170  cnsc\s,  while  tberi* 
MVf»r  GO  caMrs  in  which  the  husband  w^as  less  than  21  and  the  wife 
tiau  18  al  the  time  of  inMrriiign,  There  were  only  abmt  40  ca^^es 
m  which  the  husband  had  been  over  40  at  th<^  time  of  mai'riage^  and 
le«w  than  20  in  which  tbt?  w  Ife  had  l>een  over  150,  while  casea  in  which 
the  httsband  hud  been  over  40  and  the  wife  over  ^0  numl>«red  but  15. 

Perha[>s  the   uruon  which   i>reseutL'd   the  most  |jeculiar  features  wan 

(%n**  in   which    the  husband   waa    14  and  the  wife    15  at  the  time  of 

Tuaii  iage,     Aft^r  a  duration  of  ill  yearn  tlie  bond  waa  severed,  on  the 

ion  of  the  husband,  on  account  of  the  wife's  adultery,  but  ultimately 

'titioner  netjh'ctcd  to  have   the  clecreo  made  absolute.     Another 

ue  case  waa  that  of  a  woman  uf  35  who  marrietl  a  man  of  75^  and 

'>ne  yf?arV  endurance  of  h^r  husljand's  cruelty  filed  a  petition  for 

rd  reparation,  which  was,  however,  not  further  proceedetl  with, 

■    i  tie  nationalities  of  husbands  and  wives  whose  marriages  were  dis- 

Hlved  call  for  no  particular  cnnnrient.     Of  the  husbands,  natives  of  New 

Hbuth    Wales,  England,    Ireland^   Scotland,  and  Victoria  form  the  only 

Krgo  groups,  in  the  order  named  ;  wdule  amott*r  fhf  wives  the  order  is 

■ightly  altered,   VictorianB  corning  next  tn   I  nien,  and  Irish- 

Bk>mon  bein^' more  numerous  than  natives  ot  i      As  might  be 

Btp€ci«i'd,   lliere  is  a  much  greater  preponderance  of  natiNes  of  New 

HduUi  Wales  among  the  wives  than  among  the  husliands,  the  uumbei-a 

Bftuig  670  and  449  resipec lively,  while  in  349  cases  botli  husband  and 

mfifii  were  natives  of  the  Colony.     Thei-e  were  347  Englishmen  ami  230 

BJBgliah women   whose   marriagea  were  dissolved,    while    England    wajs 

^li^  birthplace  of   both  husband  and   wife   in   128   cases.     After  these 

the    mo«t  numerous  groups   in  which  htisband  and  wife  w^ere  native* 

of  the  same  c<»nntry  were  those  of  VictAiHa  and  Scotland,  but  in  each 

;fn>u|i  there  were  only  16  cases.     'ITic  other  groups,  except  the  15  cfises 

in  >vldch  both  husband  and  wife  were  natives  of  Ireland,  are  too  small 

iu  d<i»erve  mentiom 

H  BiHTUS. 

^1  Tho  mean  atmual  birih-rate  of  the  Australasian  Cohmies  for  tlie  ten 
^BafB  ended  18U4  w^;ts  33-64  per  thousand.  The  highest  average 
Kas  that  of  Queensland,  viz,,  36*73  ;  then  came  New  South  Wales,  with 
H*13  i  Western  Au8ti*alia»  with  34*64  ;  Ttisnmnia,  with  33*93  ;  South 
Ktairalia,  with  33*73  :  Victoria,  with  32*13  :  aud  New  Zealand,  with 
^B-i3.  In  all  the  Colonies  the  rate  per  thousand  is  dcclimng,  lite 
^nrtat  for  the*  year  1894  being  an  follow  : — New  8outh  Wales,  31*48  ; 
Hctorus  2il  12';  Quefmsland,  31  86;  South  Austt^Ua,  30  03;  Western 
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Australia,  '2f^'H6  ;  Tasmania,  3111:  and  New  Zemlaad.  27-28.  The 
rU<line  in  Western  Australia  may  be  set  down  to  the  large  influx  of 
male  population  which  has  taken  place  during  the  put  two  or  three 
years ;  while  the  slight  decrease  shown  by  Victoria  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  rate  had  already  reached  a  low  standard  at  the  beginning  of 
the  decade.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  depression  which 
has  prevailed  in  the  Australian  Colonies  for  a  number  of  years  has  cot 
only  had  an  adverse  influence  on  the  marriage-rate,  and  through  the 
marriage-rate  on  the  birth-rate,  but,  in  addition  to  this,  has  in  many 
cases  led  to  tlm  adoption  of  artificial  checks  on  procreation. 

For  further  comparison  the  mean  annual  birth-rates  i>er  thousami,  for 
the  [)eriod  of  twenty  years  from  1871  to  1890,  are  given  for  serewl 
European  countries,  and  from  these  figures  the  high  rate  of  New  South 
Wales  Ijecomes  still  more  apparent.  The  information  in  this  table  \< 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  England  : — 

United  Kingdom 32'6        Pmaua  SS^i 

England  and  Wales 34-0        Austria 3Sii 

Scotland    33*6        Hungary    44'H 

Ireland  24-9        Holland 35-J 

France   24*6        Belgium 31i) 

Switzerland  29*4        Denmark  3r7 

Italy  37-3        Norway 307 

(Germany   38"1         Sweden 29*9 

The  births  in  New  South  Wales  increased  year  by  year  from  I86.1  t'» 
180*5,  iind  now  exceed  those  of  any  other  Colony.  The  superiority  in 
ro^rcl  to  the  number  of  births  rested  with  Victoria  until  tiie  year  l'*7i*. 
wlien  the  Vnrths  in  Xew  South  Wales  exceeiletl  those  of  its  s<>uth»  it. 
neii^hbour  by  94.  During  f.*ac"h  of  the  last  twelve  yeai*s  tiie  exc^'v^  ijn*. 
l>e<ii  iiiaintained,  the  t^reatest  bein^ in  l^'86,  when  the  births  reffisifrtsl 
in  this  <.'oitmy  wer^  more  numerous  than  those  rej^istered  in  Victoria  by 
.'),  M)0.  In  Isli4  tin*  rliHerenfe  was  4,694  in  favour  «>f  Xew  Soutli 
Wal»*s,  Jilthoii;;:!!  ill  this  Cohmy  tJiere  was  a  decrease  in  the  numl»»r  «>f 
births  of  1,.*]91  as  eompared  with  the  year  1893. 

In  ji(»  year,  a«  far  as  observation  extends,  has  the  numWr  of  iVinal'  > 
born  «-xo«;(1«m1  the  males.  The  numbers  of  each  sex  born  in  N«  vr 
South  Wales  in  1871  and  succeedin;^  years  are  given  l>elow  ;  the  tipirvs 
ar»'  rxclusive  of  children  stilllK)rn,  the  births  of  which  are  not  r»i|uin'd 
to  be  re;(ist<'n'd  : — 


Yfur. 

Miil.-i. 

io,;{2(> 

11,7!»1 
14, sin 
IS,  700 

Fciiialt**. 

Total. 

Year. 

Maluf. 

FLii.ale». 

TouL 

1S71 

i>>7f; 
issi 

iHSli 

9,817 
ll.r)07 
1J,102 
17.r)S4 

20,14.1 
23,2<)S  . 
28,09.'? 

1S91 
1892 
ISIW 
1804 

20,.^S6 
2<»..V?2 
20,822 
10,993 

19.072 
19.509 
19.520 
18,958 

39,458 

4aMi 

40,3tf 
3B.« 

BIBXHB  IK   SEAMim* 
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Tlio«ecQ8S  ol  nmUm  cwrfr  females  bom  during  the  past  tw«ihr*tbf«» 
y«ir«  haa  vnritKl  from  2*08  per  cent,  in  1875  to  7  65  in  18^9,  th© 
av^orage  being  4*98  per  ctfnt.  Tli«»  followitig  table  ehows  Uie  profiortioia 
of  QuUea  bom  to  everv  100  fumales  : — 


r-. 

Mftk«l«<mii»«ir«r7 

Yaar. 

Mikabtmiioctfrr 
loatmaaim. 

IS71 

lasiQ 

'         1801 

lOfi-SO 

lS7tS 

102-47 

1802 

105 -24 

1861 

105-59 

1893 

IO(i1»T 

1866 

106-35 

1804 

! 

105  39 

Tll^l., 


ntimercniB  m  irpriiig  than  in  any  other  part  of  tbi^ 

-t  in  thi*  March  quarter.     This  is  found  to  be  the  caao 

•8  of  Auatraiagia  a^  well  as  in  New  South  Wales. 

•  gives  the  number  of  births  in  each  tjuarter  of  the 


ji!itr  hinm  i  5 1 1  : — 


Qoftfler  owUqc— 


5,837 


6.421 


5,973 


1896 
1887 
188S 


i4\uu\*t  «idio^— 


a^jsiM^ 


8.451 

B,97B 

f»,075 

9.183 

9.058 

9.051 

9.125 

%292 

!M54 

J>,6«7 

!M6l 

IKim 

t>  "r: 

in  'u\\ 

0.5IJS 
9.890 

10,1C2 
9.025 

10,497 
10,345 


9.26S 

9.0M 

9.IMd 
10,290 
10,272 

9.907 
0,SW 


« 


Smurati&g  tiw  Colonj  into  the  melropolitan  and  country  districts,  it 
01  oe  seen  irom  the  following  tablif  that  the  birth-rate  per  thousand 
vf-am  has^  been  higbt^r  in  the  metropolis  than  in  th**  remainder 
'.     This  is  du»f  to  the  proportionately  larger  number  of 
t  ■  ii<j.  metropolitan  poptilation  as  compared  with   the?  country 
Hion^  Amttng  whom  matcm  larg'ily  predominate.     Thr  liighent  rate 
'    '    ^^^    iv  waji  VJ*^6  in  1873.      The  estimaM  maxi* 
>  wftji  re«che<l  in  188o,  when  the  births  were 
p»jt   Hi  Uic  population.      Tn  the  countty  <iiatfiota  ilia 
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greatest  number  of  birtlis  in  proportion  to  the  population  occurred  in 
1671,  wlien  the  rate  was  39*72  per  thousand  : — 


Year,         — 


Births  i>cr  thoutand  of  tho 
l)0}Milation. 


\f  ♦^«^i;c.  ■  KemaiiMlcr'  New  8outh| 


—7         Year. 


Birthi  per  thouaaod  of  the 
population. 


"""'p-'^ig.'aryi 


New  South 

WftlCfL 


1S73 
1874 
1875 
187C 
1877 
1878 
1879 
18S0 
1881 
1882 
1883 


39-2-2 
38- 16 
37  07 
38-06 
37-67 
38-15 
30-18 
30 -00 
30-21 
40-23 
4<)-81 


39-44 
39-72 
38-86 
38-74 
38-02 
38-65 
38-92 
38-73 
37-34 
35-90 
35-82 


39-38 
39-29 
38-53 
38-55 
37-92 
38-50 
38-99 
38-81 
37-90 
37-20 
37-32 


1884 
1885 
188G 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


44-70 
45-46 
44-53 
43-21 
41-92 
38-73 
37*23 

35 -a5 

34-70 
33-52 
31-65 


35-75 
35*18 
'M-32 
34-31 
35*02 
3318 
34-44 
3;$ -76 
33-48 
33-23 
31  *3S 


38*44 

37*79 
37*43 
37« 
37-20 
54-97 

av36 

.^-jO 
33-** 
33  3:< 
31 -iS 


The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  has  not  sliown  a  steady  increase  year  l»y 
year,  but  has  fluctuateil  somewhat,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  succeoiling 
table.  In  the  whole  Colony,  durinp:  the  twenty  years  from  1875  to  1894. 
the  least  excess  was  11,757  in  1875,  and  the  highest  25,631  in  the  year 
1892.  In  the  city  of  Sydney  the  least  excess  was  in  1875,  viz.,  489  ;  awi 
the  highcfst  in  1887,  when  the  number  reached  1,835.  Tlie  suburbs  show  a 
more  uniform  progress  than  the  city.  The  least  excess  of  birthsover  deaths 
there  also  occurred  in  187r),when  it  was  1,261 ;  while  the  greatest  excess  was 
6,960,  being,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Colony,  in  the  year  1 892.  In  the  country 
districts  the  number  i-angod  from  9,9 13  in  1876  to  17,07.*nn  1892.  Th»ex- 
cessof  birthsover  deaths  in  New  South  Wales  f<u-  the  last  twentv  vt'ars  was: 


Mctro|N»lis. 

IVr^^!.r.-i 

Year. 

rity 
of  Sydno\ . 

Suburbs. 

Total. 

<V»uiitr>- 
Districts. 

New  S.»uth 
WakiL 

))ii]iiibt:>'ii  d 

t'lul  if  I'H- 

187.3 

4S0 

i,*26I 

1,750 

10,007 

11,757 

2-W 

1H7« 

SIO 

1,373 

2.11h> 

9,913 

12,105 

;       214 

1S77 

1,300 

1,0*25      . 

3,324 

10,(>58 

13,0S2 

2-2S 

1S78 

1,163 

2.0*2.S 

;^JS6 

11,379 

14,5t)5 

,       2-26 

1870 

1,448 

2,400 

3,947 

12,786 

16,733 

1       249 

isso 

905 

2,439      ' 

3,434 

13,407 

16,931 

2:w 

KSSl 

1,405 

3,or>.'>     1 

4,.5(iO 

12.807 

17.4.57 

2:w 

18S2 

1,229 

3,370      1 

4,W)8 

1*2,278 

16,886 

•216 

iss:i 

l,5-2:i 

3,810      j 

5,.342 

13,6W 

19,032 

2.13 

1884 

1,594 

4,352      1 

5,946 

13,780 

10,726 

2-29 

Kssr> 

1,2,10 

4,523      , 

5,773 

13,988 

19,761 

218 

18S6 

,      1.610 

5,2.50      , 

6,«60 

14,837 

21,697 

2« 

1SS7 

'      1.83,5 

6.030 

7,874 

15,914 

-A  788 

2*40 

isss 

1,500 

5,850 

7.449 

16,t)r»8 

24,117 

2« 

iSSO 

1,431 

5,575      , 

7,(KMi 

15,403 

22,499 

2-14 

1S90 

1,615 

6,3*23      1 

7,938 

16,804 

24.742 

S-fli 

KsOl 

1,343 

6.245      , 

7,5S8 

15,584 

23,172 

tia 

1S02 

1,508 

6,0(iO 

8,558 

17.073 

25,631 

M4 

1S03 

1/270 

6,103 

7,472 

16,848 

S4,sao 

Ml 

l^i04 

\A'M 

5.07() 

7,406 

16,328 

mu 

r 
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The  mean  annual  increase  to  the  population  by  reason  of  the  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  amounts  to  2*22  per  cent,  for  a  period  extending 
over  twenty  years — that  is,  going  back  to  the  year  1875. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  number  of  males  bom  is  considerably  larger 
than  that  of  females,  the  actual  increase  of  population  from  the  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  is,  owing  to  the  greater  mortality  amongst 
male  children,  greatly  in  favour  of  the  females.  During  the  ten 
years  which  closed  with  1894.  the  number  of  females  added  to  the 
community  by  excess  of  births  exceeded  the  males  by  14,719,  or 
13-45  per  cent. 


Ages  of  Parents. 

The  ages  of  mothers  of  children  bom  in  1894  ranged  from  13  to  58 
years.  As  might  be  expected,  the  majority  of  the  very  young  mothers 
were  unmarried ;  thus  of  428  mothers  under  18  years  of  age,  210  were 
immarried.  The  total  number  of  married  women  who  gave  birth  to 
children  during  the  year  was  36,157,  inclusive  of  mothers  of  twins 
and  triplets.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  married 
mothers  at  each  age : — 


Ages  of  Married  Hothera. 

Number  of 
Mothers. 

Ages  of  Married  Mothen 

1. 
J5 

Number  of 
Mothers. 

15  years       

9 

30  years  and  under  I 

8,609 

16      

41 

35    „       „         ,.    40 

5,731 

17      „ 

•  •• 

165 

40    „       „        „     45 

2,095 

18     „ 

... 

363 

45  years        

111 

19     .. 

..• 

694 

46    „ 

58 

20     „ 

... 

931 

47    „ 

32 

21      „ 

1,316 

48    „ 

14 

22     „ 

... 

1,657 

49    „ 

5 

23     „ 

1,924 

50    „ 

1 

24     „ 

... 

2,022 

'  55    „ 

1 

25     „ 

... 

1,998 

1  58    „ 

1 

28     „ 

. 

2,181 

1  Not  stated   ... 

4 

27     „ 

. 

2,079 

1 

28     „ 

.                ... 

2,196 

Total 

36,157 

29     „ 

. 

1,919 

1 

1 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  one  case  the  age  of  the  mother  is  stated  as  55, 
and  in  another  as  58.  As  these  two  cases  were  outside  the  usual 
experience,  inquiries  were  made,  with  the  result  that  the  accuracy  of  the 
records  was  confirmed.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  in  the  first  case 
the  age  of  the  father  was  45,  and  in  the  second  64.  During  1893  there 
were  four  mothers  over  50  years,  viz.,  two  of  52  years,  one  of  53  years, 
and  one  of  56  years. 
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The  average  age  of  the  fathers  was  about  5-2  yean  higher  tiuai  tha 
of  the  mothers.  The  ages  during  1894  ranged  horn  17  to  82  jean 
and  were  as  follow : — 


Agee  of  Fathers. 

Nniuber 

of 
FaHim. 

AgwoCfMhen. 

SooaMr 

of 
FMtam 

17  years  ......... -r,"r--- 

3 

11 

31 

98 

299 

511 

703 

1,095 

1,214 

1,464 

1,647 

1,827 

2.040 

9,652 

7,624 

4,373 

1  45  years  and  under  50 
50      „          „         55 
165      „          „         60 
.60      „          „         65 
,  65  years... 

2,198 
981 

18      .            

19      

S55 

20      

94 

21       

2 

22 

166 

9 

23      

1  jz     »»      

67       

4 

24      

168      „       

3 

25      

69      

5 

26      

1 70      

5 

27      

,  79      

1 

28      „        

'82      „        

1 

29      ,,        

1  Not  stated 

7 

:¥)  years  and  under  35 
35      „            „    '     40 

;        Total   

36,157 

40      „            „         45 

1        -.«•—•   

i 

During  the  previous  year  there  were  nine  fathers  of  70  years  and 
upwards. 

Birthplaces  op  Parents. 

A  tabulation  of  the  birthplaces  of  the  72,314  parents  mentioned  alwve 
shows  the  followin<^  results  : — Of  the  fathers,  18,872  were  lx)ni  in  New 
South  Wales  ;  2,28.3  in  Victoria  ;  345  in  Queensland  ;  703  in  South 
Australia;  29  in  Western  Australia;  324  in  Tasmania:  and  31G  in 
New  Zealand.  The  total  number  of  Australasian-bom  fathers  was. 
therefore,  22,872.  Of  Australasian-born  mothers  there  wen*  28,320. 
viz.  : — 23,580  natives  of  New  South  Wales  ;  2,6 IS  of  Victoria  ;  551  of 
Queensland  ;  9 1 6  of  South  Australia  ;  22  of  Western  Australia  :  300 
of  Tasmania  ;  and  327  of  New  Zealand.  In  15,830  ca.st*s  both  father 
and  mother  were  natives  of  New  South  Wales  ;  and  in  20,708  cases  tlier 
were  natives  of  one  or  other  of  the  Australasian  Colonies, 

There  were  11,490  fathers  lx)m  in  the  United  Kingdom,  viz.:— 
0,987  in  En<rlan(l  ;  233  in  Wales :  1,678  in  Scotland  ;  and  2,598  m 
Ireland.  Mothers  bom  in  the  United  Kingdom  numbered  only  7,177f 
viz.  :— 3,987  English  ;  134  Welsh;  995  Scotch  ;  and  2,061  IiiaL  & 
4,788  cases  both  parents  were  bom  in  the  United  Elingdom ;  a  ^Ml 
cases  both  were  English  ;  in  41  cases  both  Welsh  ;  in.  496  MHi  Mft 
Scotch  :  and  in  1,039  ca.ses  l>oth  Irish.  -  -^ 

Fathers  born  in  other  British  Colonies  and  poflMMMBfli"*" 
viz.  :— 05  lH>rn  in  India  and  Ceylon  ;   1  lx>ni  in  Hfll 
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African  possessions  ;  50  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland  ;  26  in 

t  Indies,  and  1 1  elsewhere.     Of  109  mothers^  48  wei^  born  in 

Cej*ltyn ;  32  in  African  possessionfi ;  1 5  iii  Canada  ;  4  iii  the 

dies:  and  10  elsewhere. 

U      '  fathers  were  more  numerous.      Amongst  them  were 

fei  -4  Frenchmen*  77   Russians,  20  Austrian^,  121   Daineii, 

t^dtsH  and   Norwe^dans,  76   Italians,  8S  natives  of  other  Eun>- 

luntries,  G4   Chine^jts  33  natives  of  other  Asiatic  cnuntri<*s,  147 

of  the  United  Htates,  12  natives  of  other  American  countries, 

Poljmeaians  ;  tutal,  1,471.       Of  450  foreign-born  mothers,   173 

©rman,    28    French,    22   Russian,   3   Austrian,  25    Danish,   21 

I    or  Norwegian,   43    Italian,    25    natives   of   other    European 

18  natives  of  China,    29  oi  other  Asiatic  countries,  53  of 

Ited  Stat4?s,  2  at  other  American  countries,  and  8  of   Polynesia, 

ere  only  2G9  cases  in  which  lx»th  parents  were  foreign-bfim. 

ies  the  fathers  enumerated  alxne,   there  were   116   who  were 

sea,  and  4  whi^se  birthplace  was  not  stated.      Of  mothei-s  there 

bom  at  sea,  and  4  whose  birthplace  was  not  stated. 

Birth  op  FiasT  Child. 
)eriod  elapsing  from  the  date  of  marriage  to  the  birth  of  the 
Id  has  been  ascertained  for  1893  and  1894,  but  not  for  prpr\iou« 
The  total  number  of  iirst  liirths  occurring  during  the  two  years 
i,926.  The  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  ceremony  of 
p  was  performed  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Number 

Kiam)»r 

Vtimbcr 

erlod. 

of 

Pvitad. 

of 

Period. 

of 

Birth.. 

mnhfl. 

Blnha. 

land  under 

1 
381 

15  montha  ... 

414 

7y«arB      ... 

36 

a 

371 

16        

361 

8  \. 

36 

498     1 

17        .. 

263 

9     <• 

18 

. ,, 

504     1 

18         ,.       .. 

240 

10 

12 

543     I 

19         ,.       ... 

210 

U          M 

12 

5111     1 

2(>         M        .. 

SS21 

12    „ 

7 

rm   , 

21         ,,      ». 

158 

13    n 

6 

22         „       .. 

150 

14    ,. 

6 

2;*        ,.      ... 

160 

15    „ 

2 

i.i:,-.:t 

2  yeara      ,., 

696 

16    „ 

1 

1    ,,,-> 

3 

319 

17 

2 

-.  <r) 

4 

136 

18    H 

1 

:h1 
441 

5 

96 
04 

I 

1        Total     ... 

13,925 

pr  t*)t!i!   number  of  birth**   shown  ;ilw»%'^e   thi^c  were,  tht^refore, 

t^n  months  liad  *^lap,H*d 
i   i^T  cent.;  before  or  at 
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Illegitimacy. 

The  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  the  metropolitan  and  conntrf 
districts  will  be  found  in  the  following  tabla  Taking  the  whole  period 
over  which  the  tables  extend,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  bai 
increased  throughout  the  Colony,  notably  in  the  city  and  saburbt  d 
Sydney,  the  increase  in  the  country  districts  being  very  slight^  as  is 
shown  by  the  percentages  given  below  : — 


Total. 

Percentaira. 

Year. 

Metropolis. 

Country 
Districts. 

New 

South  Wales. 

Metropolis. 

Oountnr 
DistriclsL 

South  Wain. 

1873 

285 

604 

889 

4-89 

3-86 

4-14 

1874 

329 

606 

1         935 

6-56 

3-72 

I       4-21 

1875 

345 

602 

947 

6-68 

3-65 

4-30 

1876 

394 

556 

950 

619 

3-28 

4if: 

1877 

382 

607 

;        989 

5-75 

3-52 

4-14 

1878 

425 

596 

1,021 

5*94 

3-28 

4-03 

1879 

506 

709 

1,215 

6-44 

372 

4-51 

1880 

561 

665 

'      1,226 

6-71 

3-36 

4-35 

1881 

592 

671 

1,263 

6-64 

3-34 

4-36 

1882 

601 

660 

1      1,261 

6-24 

3-28 

4^ 

1883 

676 

642 

1,318 

6-59 

3-05 

4-21 

1884 

786 

709 

I      1,495 

6-62 

3-21 

4-40 

1885 

845 

767 

.      1,612 

6-89 

3-37 

4«> 

1886 

905 

782 

:      1,687 

6-89 

3-38 

4  •65 

1887 

873 

838 

1,711 

6-50 

3-52 

4-50 

1888 

,      1,049 

909 

1,958 

7-65 

3-66 

oifi 

1889 

1,066 

(h>l 

1,987 

7-99 

3*4 

5Xi 

1890 

1,056 

995 

2,051 

7-81 

3-91 

5:26 

1891 

1,149 

966 

2,115 

8-20 

3-80 

5» 

1892 

1,242 

1,047 

2,289 

8-83 

4-02 

571 

1893 

1,257 

1,253 

2,510 

901 

4-75      , 

6->! 

1894 

1,175 

1,218 

.      2,393 

8-79 

4-76      ' 

614 

Dividing;  the  yc'ai-s  since  1870  into  ({uincjuennial  periods,  the  avengf 
number  of  illegitimate  births  as  compare<l  witli  the  total  births  wa.s  for 
the  various  divisions  of  the  Colony,  as  follows: — 


1 
(Quinquennial  Period.. 

1 

Metropolis. 

Remainder 

of 
Colony. 

New  Stmth 
Wales. 

! 
1 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

percent 

1871-75 

5-11 

3-72 

4-09 

1S76-80        1 

6-21 

3  44 

4-22 

1881-85 

6-60 

3-25 

4« 

1S86-JK) 

7-37 

3-67 

4« 

1891-94 

8-71 

4-34 

««r 

J 
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bly  the  saialler  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  noticeable  in 
ntry  districts  is  to  some  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  women  who 
len  come  to  Sydney  to  hide  their  shame.  The  table  herewith, 
the  number  of  accouchements  at  the  Benevolent  Asylum, 
Y  gives  colour  to  this  supposition,  for  out  of  the  large  number 
irried  women  whose  confinements  took  place  in  that  institution 
y  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  country  contributed  a  consider- 
)ta  : — 


Confinementa. 

Coufincmcnts. 

Total. 

Married 

Unmarried 

Year. 

Total. 

i 

1 
Married  |  Unmarried 

Females. 

Females. 

Feiualoe. 

Females. 

129 

50 

79 

1880 

233 

51 

182 

129 

51 

78 

1881 

225 

50 

175 

121 

44 

77 

1882 

237 

45 

192 

102 

46 

56 

1883 

210 

33 

177 

112 

40 

72 

1884 

305 

84 

221 

95 

29 

66 

1885 

262 

55 

207 

117 

54 

63 

1886 

300 

71 

229 

102 

37 

65 

1887 

257 

76 

181 

107 

27 

80 

1888 

281 

70 

211 

126 

36 

90 

1889 

252 

48 

204 

113 

30 

83 

1890 

266 

:j5 

231 

156 

38 

118 

1891 

324 

61 

263 

169 

41 

128 

1892 

339 

54 

285 

1€0 

38 

122 

1893 

338 

64 

274 

203 

45 

158 

1894 

393 

80 

313 

I  as  a  whole,  the  Colony  compares  favourably  with  most  other 
8,  though  its  rate  as  computed  for  the  five  yoars  1890-94  is 
ban  that  of  any  of  the  other  Australasian  colonies,  as  shown  in 
jwing  table : — 


Cotmtrj*. 

i 

lUegitimate  ! 

births        1 

per  cent.     1 

Country. 

Illejritimato 

births 
per  cent. 

3w  South  Wales 

5-74        i 
504        , 
4-80        1 
2-51 
4-25      |i 

Tasmania    

415 

ctoria  

New  Zealand 

3-24 

leensland 

England  and  Wales. 
Ireland    

4-33 

uth  Australia 

2-6G 

eatem  Australia   ... 

Scotland 

7-56 

d  total  number  of  children  bom  in  Australasia  during  tlie  five 
'81  per  cent,  were  illegitimate,  as  compared  with  4*53  per  cent. 
EongdooL 
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The  following  figures,  ^hich  give  the  percentages  of  illegit 
births  in  a  number  of  foreign  countries,  refer  in  nearij  every  ini 
to  the  five  years  ended  with  1893  : — 


Coontry. 


Germany.. 
Prussia 
Bavaria 
Saxony 

Austria 

Hungary.. 

France 


As  has  already  been  mentioned,  some  of  the  mothers  of  illegithnat 
children  were  very  young.  Their  ages  in  1894  are  shown  in  xh 
following  table: — 


Ages  of  Mothns. 


Namber  of 
Births. 


13  years !  1 

14  „  4 

15  „  23 

16  „  62 

17  ,,  120 

18  „  200 

19  „  224 

2U  „  231 

21  „  '  227 

22  „  214 

23  ,,  183 

24  „  143 

25  „  106 


Ages  of  Mothers. 


26  years 

27  .. 

28  „ 

29  ., 


Number  of 
Births. 


::l 


30  years  and  under  35 1 


35 
40 

45  years    . . 

46  ,.  .. 
50  „  .. 
Not  sUted 

Total 


40j 
45 


97 
83 

67 

64 

202 

125 

38 


2,424 


The  birtliplactjs  of  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  won  a> 
follow: — New  South  Wales,  1,779;  Victoria,  175;  Queenalaiul.  77: 
South  Australia,  37 ;  Tasmania,  26  ;  New  Zealand,  27  :  England,  177; 
Wales,  7  ;  Scotland,  28  ;  Ireland,  73  ;  other  countries,  12  ;  not  ftatedt^ 


Twins  and  Triplets. 

During  the  year   1894  there  wore  thn»e  cases  of  tripletB, 
4  niJiles  and  4  females,  one  child  l>eing  still-lx^m.     Twins  nnraberadl 
cases,  comprising  36*i  males  and  367  females,  in  all  729  duMnSi 
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tant  having  been  still-bom.    The  number  of  children  bom  as  triplets 
d  twins  formed  1*89  per  cent,  of  the  total  births. 


Triplets. 

Twins. 

District 

No.  of 
cases. 

M. 

F. 

Total 

Naof 
cases. 

M. 

F. 

TotaL 

dnev 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

2 

1 
1 

3 
2 
3 

21 

88 

256 

26 

99 

237 

15 

77 
275 

41 

barbs..... 

176 
512 

Qotrv. 

Total 

3 

4 

4 

8 

365 

362 

367 

729 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  twins  and  triplets  bom  in 
>w  South  Wales  during  the  last  ten  3rear8,  excluding  those  still-bom  : — 


Triplets. 

Twins. 

Year. 

No.  of 
cases. 

M. 

F. 

Total 

livingr  at 

Birth. 

No.  of 
oases. 

M. 

F. 

Total 
living  at 

1885 

2 

5 

1 

6 

306 

305 

307 

612 

1886 

^ 



3 

3 

330 

284 

373 

657 

1887 

3 

3 

310 

294 

325 

619 

1888 

1 

2 

3 

363 

371 

355 

726 

1889 

2 

1 

3 

329 

358 

298 

656 

1890 

3 

3 

398 

405 

391 

796 

1891 

393 

388 

397 

785 

1892 

6 

8 

10 

18 

328 

332 

323 

655 

1893 

5 

8 

7 

15 

408 

400 

414 

814 

1894 

3 

4 

4 

8 

365 

362 

867 

729 

Ten  years... 

21 

34 

28 

62 

3,530 

3,499 

3,550 

7,049 

I  were  also  quartettes  in  1888  and  1893. 
vn  in  the  foregoing  table,  there  were  3,530  cases  of  twins 
^  «^i^«ls  during  the  ten  years  1885-94.    The  total 
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uumber  of  oonfimacats  imoatdmi  m  Urn  f»tiod  wm  SnjB^ 
follows,  therefore,  thct  cne  nwfcker  in  eraej  107  gvie  bvtfi  to  1 
one  mother  in  ererj  18,027  w»  ddtrered  of  tfiiee  chiMwn  ad 
The  ages  ef  the  mothers  of  aill  twim  bom  during  1694 
follow: — 


AfMOClfOthOTIL 


HmslNf  of 


]]6y«un 
17     „ 

S     " 
23     „ 

26     .. 


1 

1 

5 

4 

7 

16 

20 

18 

9 


Afl»<l] 


27 
29 
29 
30 
85 
40 


Tofeid 


18 
II 

9ft 
SI 
90 
91 

28 


The  a^  of  13  unaoArried  mothers  wfao'gave  hirtk  to 
indaded  in  the  above  tabla 

The  ages  d  the  fathers,  excluding  the  13  oans  in  wlndi  the  cUUra 
were  illegitimate,  are  shown  in  the  following  taUe : — 


AgMorVkthenL 

0mm  of 

Tfrtnt. 

AgwotnoiMn. 

GmhoI 

22  vears 

4 

1 

13 

7 

8 

17 

16 

15 

1 
30  years  and  naderSSi            89 
35      ,.          „         40i            90 
40      „          „         45            48 

23     „     

24     „     

26     .,     

26     

45      „          „         5a,            28 
50      ,,          „         55!            16 

27     „      

55      „          „         60              S 

28     ..            

Total  

29     » 

382 

Of  the  mothers  of  twins,  228  were  bom  in  New  South  Wales ;  26  n 
Victoria ;  22  in  the  other  Australasian  Ckilonies ;  50  in  Englaad  SB 
Wales  ;  15  in  Scotland  ;  19  in  Ireland  ;  and  5  in  other  countries  0 
the  fathers,  170  were  bom  in  New  South  Wales;  in  Victoria  29 
in  the  other  Australasian  Colonies,  19;  in  England  and  Wali^  J| 
in  Scotland,  18  ;  in  Ireland,  21  ;  in  other  countries,  16. 

The  ages  of  the  parents  of  triplets  were  as  follow  : — In 
father  was  32,  and  the  mother  31  ;  in  the  second  oaas^  tboj 
34,  and  the  mother  33  ;    in  the  remaining  case  the 
the  mother  40.      New  South  Wales  was  the 
fathei*s  ;  while  of  the  mothers  two  were  bom  in  Ne 
one  in  Ireland. 


TWIKS  A¥  PISST  BIBTH. 
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There  were,  during  the  two  years  1893  and  1894,  113  cases  of  twins 
;  first  birth.  The  period  lapsing  between  the  date  of  marriage  and 
leir  birth  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Period. 

Namb«rof 
Conflnaments 

i 

1          Period. 

1 

11 
Number  of    1          t>,,i  .j 

i 

Number  of 
Confinement! 

month 

4 
2 
5 
6 
7 
5 

11 
8 

14 

10  months    ... 

11  „ 

12  „ 

13  „ 

14  „ 

15       

16  „ 

18  „         .. 

19  ,.        ... 

5 
9 
9 
3 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 

20  months    ... 

22       

28       ,.        ... 

2  years   

3  „       

4  , 

Total  

1 

months    

1 
1 
9 
3 
1 

113 

The  only  case  of  triplets  at  a  first  birth  during  the  two  years  1893 
id  1894  occurred  9  months  after  marriage. 


Years  of  Marriage  of  Parents. 

The  period  elapsing  from  the  date  of  marriage  to  the  birth  of  the  firs 
lild  has  already  been  dealt  with  ;  quite  as  interesting  is  the  statement 
r  the  number  of  years  of  marriage  preceding  the  birth  of  all  children 
aring  1893  and  1894.     This  is  given  below,  and  should  be  read  with 
le  table  on  page  915,  giving  the  ages  of  child-bearing  women : — 


Tear 

Nmnber  of  Mothers. 

Ye^r 

oflUrriage. 

Number  of  Mother*. 

9f  Mtfriage. 

ISOS. 

1894. 

18»3. 

1804. 

Tot  married 

2,486 

2,424 

1874 

549 

450 

1894 

1,194 
4,146 

1873 

474 

412 

1883 

1,232 

1872 

394 

285 

1802 

4,618 

2,678 

1871 

268 

205 

1891 

3,008 

3,005 

1870 

213 

163 

1890 

2,973 

2,516 

1869 

151 

118 

1889 

2,468 

2,316 

1868 

109 

63 

.1888 

2,406 

2,114 

1867 

48 

49 

1887 

2,277 

2,025 

1866 

60 

35 

1888 

2,162 

1,863 

1865 

43 

11 

1885 

2,018 

1,750 

1        1864 

12 

11 

1884 

1,863 

1,672 

1        1863 

10 

2 

1883 

1,8S2 

1,567 

'        1862 

4 

1882 

1,626 

1,488 

1        1861 

1 

1 

1881 

1,298 

1,206 

I        1860 

1 

1880 

1,166 

1,020 
982 

'        1859 

1 

1879 

1,130 

'        1857 

1 

1878 

956 

849 

1  Not  stated 

7 

M77 

820 
704 

727 

668 

^^90% 

B 

654 

666 

Total  ... 

39,923 

38»582 

9^4  FOFULAnOK  AND  THAL  STJOISTICS. 


Deaths  in  Childbirth. 

During  ihf  year  l>=9-i  there  were  registered  267  cases  <4  6e%!th 
Tf-nuWin^  from  various  diseases  and  casualties  incidnic  U»  dulJurcL 
Ouff  death  of  a  inotJier  occurred  to  everv  146  children  rpgiscered — an 
unfavourable  result  a«  compared  with  1893,  when  221  deaths  oecwTed, 
or  1  to  every  1^3  children  registered.  Puerperal  fever  was  assigned  as 
the  cau*^  of  death  in  110  cases.  In  9  of  these  the  mothers  were  15  ud 
under  20  years  of  ajre  :  in  29  they  wtfre  20  and  under  25  :  in  27  ihey  weie 
25  and  under  30  :  in  16  they  were  30  and  under  35  :  in  23  ihey  were  ^^ 
and  under  40 :  in  5  cases  40  and  under  45 :  and  in  1  case  the  mothtr 
was  over  45.  A}x>rtion  or  mL<scarriage  caused  the  death  of  33  mothrrs 
2  of  whom  were  l^etween  15  and  20  :  3  between  20  and  25  ;  j*  betvn-a 
25  and  30  :  0  between  30  and  35  \  7  between  35  and  40 :  6  betww= 
40  and  4-'>  ;  and  1  over  45. 

There  were  30  fatal  ca^es  of  placenta  pnevia  and  flooding.  In  1 
case  the  mother  was  under  20  ;  in  5  cases  between  20  and  25  :  in  3  cas«^  | 
>iet>Keen  25  and  30 ;  in  9  cases  between  30  and  35  ;  in  7  cases  l*t»e«i 
35  anrl  40 ;  in  3  cases  between  40  and  45 ;  and  in  2  cases  over  43. 
Puerperal  convulsions  caused  28  death.s.  In  5  cabes  the  age  of  tip 
mother  was  l>etween  15  and  20 ;  in  6  cases  between  20  and  2-'t :  in  T* 
cases  between  25  anil  30  :  in  3  cases  between  30  and  35  ;  in  ^  lietwft* 
35  and  40  :  and  in  4  >>etween  40  and  45.  Puerperal  mania  was  assigned 
as  the  cauri^  of  dfuth  in  4  cases.  In  3  of  these  the  mother's  a^^  was 
Ixitween  30  an<l  35  years  :  in  the  remainin:^  case  it  was  itver  40.  Ti:»-r^ 
was  only  1  fatal  case  of  phlegma.sia  <!olens.  the  victim's  ag»*  l*ir..' 
U'twe<*n  *)0  and  35.  The  remaining  01  ca.>es  had  to  he  K:]ii^lhM  v 
"other  casualties  of  chiMbirth,"  becau.«ie  in  nearly  every  instance  iLf 
certitieat'*  of  death  rontained  simply  some  entry  such  as  "  ohildMnL." 
Of  the  01  de:iths  classified  under  this  heading.  3  were  those  of  motl-'r" 
betwefjn  the  ages  of  15  and  20 :  8  l>etween  20  ami  25  :  10  Wtween  -t» 
and  30  :  1 3  betw*«n  30  and  35  :  15  lj<*tween  35  and  40  ;  9  iK^twi'^-n  40  wui 
45  :  and  3  over  45.  There  were,  therefore,  altotri'ther  20  niotLcP' 
U'tween  the  ages  of  15  and  20  who  died  from  <liseases  incidrut  to 
childhirtli :  51  between  the  ages  of  20  and  25  ;  53  betwei*n  25  anii  .>'''. 
51  betwf-en  30  an<l  35  ;  57  between  35  and  40  ;  2**  between  4"  and  45: 
and  7  bKween  45  and  50. 

Of  til*'  :i07  mothers  who  died,  241  were  married  and  20  were  singl^- 
The  number  of  ca.s«*s  in  which  children  were  bom  alive  was  17?*;tli' 
nundxT  of  cases  in  which  they  were  still-born,  89.  The  numher  rf 
mothers  who  died  at  their  lirst  confinement  was  over  one-fourth  of  tkf 
total  nuni}i«T  of  fatal  eases,  amounting  to  73  during  1894.  The  remab- 
ing  11' I  niotlicrs  had  had  previous  issue,  whether  living  or  dead,  TiLf  i 
«liild  in  30  r«}-'«*^  •  *?  children  in  40  cases:  3  children  in  ITcaies;  4duldi» 
in  2  \  case-^ :  5  children  in  27  cases  :  6  children  in  10  caam;  7  diiUw** 
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i;  S  children  in  11  cases;  0  children  in  10  cases;  10  children  in  6 
11  children  in  3  cases;  and  12  children  in  3  cases. 
Amongst  the  wowen  who  died  in  childl>irth  there  was  one  who  had 
been  married  at  the  age  of  13,  ami  died  at  the  age  of  41,  at  the  hirth 
of  her  twelfth  child.  One  mother  who  died  at  the  age  of  40,  at  the 
birth  of  her  first  child,  hud  only  br^eii  married  in  1893  ;  while  a  mother 
who  died  at  the  age  of  48,  had  been  married  L^9  years,  and  had  13 
children.  Two  mothers,  aged  23  and  3'j  respectively,  died  after  giving 
birtli  to  twins,  and  in  the  iirst  of  these  caseK  there  was  no  pre\4oiis 
issue.  One  woman,  who  wan  the  mother  of  11  children,  died  at  the 
Age  of  43  from  an  unlawful  o[»oration  performed  by  herself ;  and  a 
single  woman,  aged  23,  wh(>  had  previously  bom  two  ehiMren,  ])erished 
In  a  simihir  manner.  In  8  cases  the  mothers  who  died  in  child-bed  had 
been  married  twice.  Of  the  unmarriefl  niotliers  who  die<l  in  childbirth 
two,  aged  20  and  23  respectively,  had  each  previously  given  birth  to 
iiwo  childi*en  ;  unci  one,  aged  27,  had  had  a  child  six  years  before. 


Deaths, 

The  number  of  deaths  occurring  in  the  Colony  during  the  last  twenty 
years  hi\^  averaged  annually  1G'03  per  thousand  for  maJes,  and  13*62  for 
females,  or  14  93  for  the  whole  population.  Compared  with  the  death- 
rates  of  other  countries,  especially  those  of  the  Old  World,  thiH  rate 
is  renoarkably  low.  Yet,  as  will  presently  apjtear,  it  is  higher  than 
might  he  anticipated  from  the  peculiarly  healthy  climatic  conditions 
which  pertain  to  New  Soutli  Wales, 

The  mean  decennial  death-rate  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  from  1885 
to  1894  varies  from  10  09  per  thousand  in  New  Zealand  to  16  "03  in 
Western  Australia,  and  averages  13 '58,  to  which  the  New  South  Wales 
rate  is  the  nearest  approacl*.  Five  colonies  are  over  the  mean  rate  : — 
Western  Australia,  with  lCr03  ;  Victoria,  with  15  "21  ;  Queensland,  with 
14-63  ;  Tasmania,  with  14'r>5  ;  and  New  South  Wales,  with  13 '67  ;  while 
two  are  lower: — South  Australia,  with  12'48  ;  and  New  Zealand,  with 
10*00  per  thousand.  The  number  of  deaths  registered,  and  the  death- 
xate  per  1,000,  for  tiie  year  1894,  were  as  follow  : — 


Colony. 


New  South  Wales  ,. 

Victoria ,,, 

Queenalaiid    .. .. 

South  Aufitrallft  .,.., 
Western  Atiatmlia... 

Tasmania  .,. 

New  Zealaud  ., 

Anstralaftia 


Kumberof 
de&tlu. 


15,170 
15,430 
5,298 
4.041 
1.081 
1,938 
0,918 


49,876 


9^  POPULATION  AND  TIXAI.  nAIDTICS. 

Tu^  dvfkrJL-me  of  iaa5*'S  &vefme«s  in  iLis  Cok»T  16iJ3  per 

d'Sk'Tx.:  'A  rjfxii  *ex*»  tai  the  ratw  per  rhow^ini  frooi  ^^75  :o  i*»4  wiZ 
be  ««rn  *ieio"»' : — 


y  crsbcr  d  fffiw                     U 

^..^^^ 

\JMA^  ^^m 

A^^^^  ^^^ 

Kp^^^m. 

Jink*. 

F«^ 

ItaiL 

M^ 

F-^ 

^ 

1875 

6,315 

4,526 

ICITTI 

19-«ft 

16-97 

is-t* 

1S76 

6,50s 

4,6i»5 

1I,1«3 

19« 

16« 

3*« 

IKT 

5,S77 

3,992 

9.S89 

ni9 

13-91 

!.^-» 

IS7S 

6,2M 

4,479 

10,763 

17-55 

14-94 

ISM 

ISTa 

6,082 

4,115 

10,300 

1616 

13-10 

1477 

ISSO 

6.6aS 

4,593 

11,231 

16-76 

13-W 

!.V4< 

1^S1 

e.:.j3 

4.7S3 

11,536 

1612 

13-r2 

i.>i:.-> 

1SS2 

,      7,596 

5,230 

12,816 

17-3# 

14-4* 

li^*? 

18S3 

7,116 

5.133 

12,249 

15-45 

13-54 

U61 

1S84 

S.325 

5,sar» 

14,220 

17  12 

14-S5 

I-^IO 

1SS5 

S.900 

6,382 

15,282 

17-43 

15-32 

16  ^s 

i%v; 

S.501 

6,0S6 

14.587 

15-95 

13^-1 

lo1» 

IS-T 

7.770 

5.672 

13,448 

1412 

1-2-49 

:33^ 

1SS9 

S.4r>3 

5,av» 

U.40S 

u-m 

12-67 

n^-l 

1S%» 

^,074 

6.122 

14.796 

14-93 

12^1 

ir.  >: 

l-^yj 

«».2S2 

5.936 

14.218 

13-V2 

ll-Sl 

1'2^*) 

ISOl 

O,^.',^ 

6,72^ 

l'i.2S6 

l.-,-41 

V2^i 

14  •:4 

lSf^2 

M,.-»44 

5.*i66 

14,410 

is-.-is 

10-M 

::-^» 

JSft:* 

ri/2S9 

»;.7;o 

16.022 

14-23 

i2i:i7 

l;i-24 

1S04 

S,714 
Mean  for  2u 

0,4.16 

vear.-*  

15,170 

131.> 

11-30 

l-J-.-*' 

16-*  i3 

i:iG2 

u-cs 

.        

Tin;  iiriiioiji.'il  rjuiv  of  the  irreat*T  mortality  amonirst  inait»s  is  found 
ill  tli»-  ij.'itunr  of  tlif'ir  rx'cuiiations,  with  th**  acci'l^iits  ainl  t-xposoiv 
iiii'-ii'iuii'.  ihrrcfoij.  Thi.s  is  '•sfH-cially  iiiarkwl  in  th»*  c<.Mmtrj  diiitxieli 
of  tli<-  ^'t^Ir.ny,  \vlnT*'  •h'Mtljs  from  acciil»*nt  an^  extrfiiirly  numenM 
»-sji«;ii;iiiy  uMioiii^  males.  iJi-^-i'l'T.  this,  th»*  £:roat«*r  ilelicateness  of  mli 
iiilaiit^  o|wiati-.s  to  irnrrcas*'  tin*  «l«*ath-i-ate  as  compared  with  that  ^ 
f-m:ilr...  It  lijus  \>ti'H  sliown  ♦•l.s»'\vh»n'  that  th»?  luitund  incmnent  totti 
I»<»l>ulutio':  by  births  is  in  tho  proiMntion  of  104'98  males  to  100  i 
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;,  from  the  causes  alluded  to,  tibe  net  increase,  of  population  by  excess 
>irths  over  deaths  is  largely  in  favour  of  females.  For  the  ten  years, 
(5-94,  the  excess  of  birtiiis  over  deaths  averaged  annually  for  males 
94,  and  for  females  1,241,  a  difference  of  13*45  per  cent,  in  favour  of 

females. 

The  excess  of  males  in  the  community,  with  the  consequent  larger 
nber  of  male  deaths,  makes  the  comparison  appear  more  favourable 
female  lives  than  is  actually  the  case.  The  following  table  has  been 
iputed  on  the  assaaaption  that  the  males  and  females  in  the  com- 
nity  are  equal  in  number,  as  they  soon  would  be  if  it  were  not  for 

excess  of  males'yearly  added  to  the  population  by  immigration.  It 
aid  appear,  however,  from  the  table,  that  the  extra  proportion  of 
les  bom  does  not  counterbalance  the  extra  number  of  male  deaths  : — 


Year. 

UaIo  deaths. 

Female 
deaths. 

Computed 
male  deaths. 
If  male  and 
female  popu- 
lation were 
equaL 

Excess  of 

oomputed 

male  over 

female 

deaths. 

EsGoewof 

male  over 

female 

births. 

1886 

8,900 

6,382 

7,261 

879 

835 

1886 

8,501 

6,086 

6,957 

871 

1,116 

1887 

7,776 

6,672 

6,410 

738 

666 

1888 

8,453 

6,965 

7,021 

1,066 

707 

1889 

8,674 

6,122 

7,245 

1,123 

1,375 

1890 

8,282 

6,936 

6,948 

1,007 

841 

1891 

9,568 

6,728 

8,064 

1,336 

1,314 

1892 

8,644 

6,866 

7,261 

1,395 

1,023 

1893 

9,289 

6,733 

7,937 

1,204 

1,302 

1894 

8,714 

6,456 

7,477 

1,021 

1,022 

Total  for  ten  years j     10,640 


10,101 


rhe  season  of  the  year  in  which  deaths  are  most  numerous  is  the 
liter  ending  March  ;  but  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  December 
orter  is  nearly  as  great,  and  in  some  years  has  exceeded  that  of  the 
t  ^luurter.  The  deaths  in  1891,  chiefly  owing  to  a  visitation  of 
influenza,  were  much  more  numerous  than  in  1892,  when. 
Bed  with  the  population,  they  presented  a  lower  rate  than  is  diown 


"/^^ 


f^^?r;LATTOy  ASlM  THAL  vtAZBTICa. 


1.  iCvr. 

3.750 

'  no/Hut— 

y}««y«dniwr. 

\«» 

3.5S4 

4,022 

K'^i 

?»,7M 

3.7» 

3,330 

aS29 

JHH7 

3/fV) 

3.3^ 

2.a05 

3,301 

Mi<i< 

3/W4 

3.505 

3,387  • 

3.S02 

IHKJ* 

4J01 

3,7i» 

3.158 

3,809 

IV,Hi 

3/r/J 

3.44S 

3.516 

3,602 

IH'M 

3.7riH 

3.535 

3,601 

0.392 

IH<« 

3.0S2 

3.476 

3,222 

3,730 

iHilM 

3.710 

3,01f; 

3,&59 

4,a37 

IMM 

3,Wi 

3,579 

4,037 

1          3,690 

li-  h/iH  fili-i'iidy  Immii  ]Kitiit(Mlout  that  in  ref^rd  to  its  death-ratr  thi^ 
rnliiiiy  nnii|»uri'H  vi-ry  fiivoiinihly  with  the  older  countries  of  the  wurM 

'Inlii'ii  Ji\i'r  fi  i| iiiiiiil  \yi*.r'uH\  (lbHl-90),  the  death-rutes  per  thiiu>ar.fi 

iif  iiiniiii  |io)nilii(ion  in  thn  Unitftd  Kingdom  and  several  of  the  leiulini; 
l'',iini|M«iiii  iMMintrii'H,  iir«'  ils  follow: — 


riiili'il  Kiiiu<liiiii  IS'08 

Kii^liiiiil  ami  Wiili'H  10'14 

Niollnml  .  

Iirliilul 

I'lrtlliM'  

S|iiiin*    .  

N\\  i1  .M'll.niil  

h;»U  

(iiMin;llt\  

r»ir»it.i  


lOlS 
...  I71»4 
...     'J20I 

...  ;«i(u 
...    i!<rs2 

...  'J7L»S 
...  2."»I0 
...  'J4(»|i 
•  For  tlu'  |Kri«yl  1>T>1>S4. 


Austria    29r»I 

Hungary 32-41 

Holland   -JO-yT 

IVl^ium  

Ik'uniark 

Norway 

»S\ve<lt'n 


Average.... 


IH^JI 

i:v.*. 

'2^  i' 


r.»nt»:»'.t   iluN  \\'\\\\   tho  n\o:m   droonnial  rates  for    i}>     sir. 


N,M   South  \\  ;\1.  N 

irtui 

T;uini.kni.k 

\  u  :.»i  \.\ 

1. •.-,%« 

Xi«  Zt'.il  i; 

i^*Ui-.  ns*i.>n,i 

i:-m 

S.".;!:\     Vr.«.'.- .»'•.. 1 

l.iH-J 

Av,r..^ 

\\..:.::v    V;;-::.*;;.* 

ir..v.> 

:.-T-i 


Nc« 
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that  the  difference  is  bo  great,  but  that  it  is  not  greater.  Apart  from 
climatic  conditions,  which  are  most  favourable  here,  the  social  condition 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  far  superior  to  that  of  Europeans,  and 
their  occupations  are  more  healthful ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  pitiable 
loss  of  infant  life,  the  death-i-ate  of  this  Colony  would  not  reach  much 
more  than  half  the  European  average! 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  obvious  divisions  of  nictr<>{X)litan 
and  country  districts  suggest  themselves,  and  the  annual  death-rate  per 
thousand  in  each  subdivision  of  the  Colony  for  the  years  1875-94  is 
given  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 


Year. 

Metropolis. 

Country  Diotrictif. 

New  South  Wale?. 

1875 

26-81 

15-23 

18-42 

1876 

24-96 

1605 

18-52 

1877 

18-82 

14-47 

15-69 

1878 

21  17 

14-44 

16-36 

1879 

19-51 

12-83 

14-77 

1880 

22-97 

12-34 

15-48 

1881 

1915 

13-36 

15-08 

1882 

20-98 

14-49 

16-a5 

1883 

19-62 

12-46 

14-61 

1884 

22-31 

13-54 

16-10 

1885 

23-20 

13-69 

16-48 

1886 

21-26 

12-43 

1505 

1887 

17-85 

11-48 

13-38 

1888 

1914 

11-61 

13-91 

1889 

18-39 

11-83 

13-87 

1890 

15-39 

11-79 

12-90 

1891 

16-48 

13-09 

14-24 

1892 

13-56 

11-47 

12-20 

1893 

15-57 

12-01 

13-24 

1894 

1412 

11-36 

12-26 

Mean 

19-56 

13-00 

14-93 

The  death-rate  for  the  whole  Colony  varied  from  12*20  to  18-52,  a 
range  of  6-32  per  thousand.  In  the  metropolis,  however,  as  will  be  seen 
>)eloWy  the  rate  varied  between  13*56  and  2G-81,  the  range  being  13*25 
per  thousand.  In  the  country  districts  11-36  was  the  lowest  rate  during 
the  twenty  years,  and  16*05  the  highest,  4-69  being  the  range : — 


Per  1,000  of  mean  population. 


Districta. 

fdiatncts   

^itiiWalM 


10-56 
13  00 
14-93 
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Taking  the  deaths  of  persons  over  5  years  of  age,  the  lates  dniqg 
the  last  ten  years  for  the  metropolitan  district  and  the  ouuuUy  axe  utf 
only  more  f avourahle,  but  more  equal  than  those  for  all  perBona  : — 


Districts. 

MUd-n-.             W 

1874 

9-e5 

8-86 
8-27 

10-49 

CJountry  districia    

871 

New  South  Wales 

10-91 

8-51 

930 

Turning  to  deaths  under  5  years,  which  may  be  generally  termed  the 
age  of  infantile  life,  the  chief  factor  of  the  excessive  dealh-rat«  of  the 
city  and  suburbs  will  be  found  : — 


Diatricti. 

Maximuiu.  - 

lUnfanam.        ■ 

Mmn. 

Metropolis  (Sydney  and  suburbs) 
Country  districts    

7711 
37-84 
49-8G 

4074 

1 
28-31 

32-40 

56^ 

30-S5 

New  South  Wides 

3S-$5 

The  lesson  conveyed  by  the  above  table  is  a  verj'  striking  one.  The 
minimum  <leath-rate  of  infants  in  the  nietroitolis  exceetled  the  maxinmni 
rate  of  the  country  ]>y  2*90  per  thousand,  and  the  mean  rat<*  of  the  country 
was  little  over  half  tlie  metropolitan.  When  the  circumstances  of  lift- 
in  the  country'  districts  are  considered,  the  distance  sick  persons  an- 
removed  from  tlie  comforts,  and  even  the  necessaries,  which  sicknev 
demands,  the  full  meaning  of  the  low  rate,  lx)th  for  adults  and  Inr 
childn»n.  will  best  b(»  understood.  No  moi*e  potent  argument  coakl  be 
advanced  as  to  the  natural  salubrit}'  of  the  Colony  than  the  stateneBfl 
of  the  d<»ath -rates  as  recorded  outside  the  walls  of  the  metro[K>lis. 

All  satisfaction,  however,  in  regai'd  to  the  low  death-rate  is  i  ontiwi 
to  the  country  districts.     So  far  as  Sy<lney  and  its  siiburlis  are  i 
th<»re  is  no  cause  for  congratulation  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  rate  at  ^ 
children  of  tender  years  drop  into  the  grave  forms  a  pathetic  < 
on  the  civilisation  of  the  Colony.     Taking  the  whole  pa  * 
in   the  tables   the   death-rate  of   childixMi   under  5  yean  « 
Hiousimd  in  the  metropolis.     The  following  quinquennial  tB^ 
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M* 


<»(liiptlod  in  order  to  illustrate  tbe  gradual  clxange  wlacL  has  ocearrtHl 
aiiicel871:— 


Qoloqtietmkl 

periodL 


ll0tK»pO(Ut. 


Ckiuniry  DisMoS*. 


N»w&>uUiWilcii 


1871-75 

1876- sa 

1881-85 
lS8d-90 
1891-94 

1S71'75 
lS76-St> 
1881-85 
1886-90 
1891-1)4 


20 '^Jl 
21-46 
20-77 
17iM 
14-88 


AU  atft^* 


12-77 
1340 

irH2 
11-117 


1272 
12-8^ 
12-56 

lu-m 

9-59 


Over  S  jfrarn. 


S2S 

950 

8-4« 
867 


UlH) 
IG'tO 

1570 

12-97 

10-21 

10-7*1 

n  40 

U27 


CndiT  S  ytar0. 

1871  75 

(iO-28 

ao-55 

31I7» 

1R7S-S0 

77-45 

35-80 

4^-36 

1881'.S5 

73:i5 

35-90 

4f{-r.3 

188(>~90 

58-12 

31-68 

40  04 

1891-94 

46-53 

30-74 

36-98 

A 
bott 


^le  irnprovemeiit  may  be  noticed  in  the  death-rate  of  tlie 
rh  for  a^s  over  and  under  5  years.     In  the  country,  tiui'ing 
i  quiin  jueniiial  period,  the  rate  showed  an  increase,  particularly 
•:niu,^i    Infant   lives ;    but  tlie   third    period    is   marke^I    by   a   KUght 
t»rv,  which,  however,  is  quite  eclipsed  by  the  striking  decline  in  the 
-Ih-rites  of  188G-90.     The  follovring  tables  show  the  moitality  in  the 
>|x>ljtan   and  country  districts  during  ten  yearn  ;    the   tigures  of 
3  years  v^Hll  be  found  in  earlier  editions  of  this  work.     In  tho 
I  be  found  tlie  actual  number  of  deaths,  and  in  the  second  the 
ion  *'t  de;ith,s  of  children  under  five  years  and  of  person*  over 
age,  as  compared  with  the  whole  j>opalation  : — 


tei; 

ChiklTf » ttodcr  &  j  aui. 

Perxiixs  over  5  jfeam 

Warapot\M. 

Otraotn. 

W.8.W, 

iletrnTHilte. 

Ocnmto. 

NJLW. 

1885 

3,134 

3.478 

M12 

9,359 

5,311 

a.€7a 

IMS 

'Aj\m 

3,225 

6,2S»4 

3,200 

5,093 

8.293 

IWf? 

2.:.!*8 

3.022 

5,620 

2,048 

4,860 

7,828 

tM8 

3,U35 

3,172 

6.307 

3,223 

4.978 

8.201 

urn 

3.239 

3.2S4 

6.523 

3,0i>9 

5.174 

8,273 

t«w 

2,4i*8 

3,278 

5.776 

3/m:^ 

5,3«f» 

S.442 

tSBI 

2,H21 

3,0S& 

6.5UI 

3.r/M.j 

<-.  177 

n.7Tt> 

Li—g 

2,440 

3,381 

5.827 

Xor^r, 

:i.r.i7 

^.^H3 

IE' 

3jr,7 

3,1>13 

7.072 

3,::-: 

.'iJiL'M 

s,930 

^ 

2,448 

3,465 

5,913 

3,440 

r...^l7 

0.2^7 
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Children  under  5  yenrs. 

Persons  over  5  jeazs. 

xcar. 

Metropolis. 

Country. 

N.S.W. 

MetropoUs. 

Country. 

N.S.W. 

1885 

7711 

37-84 

49-86 

13-74 

9-65 

10-91 

1886 

70-09 

3403 

45-42 

1200 

8-87 

d^ 

1887 

54-94 

30-82 

38-66 

10-95 

8-27 

9il 

1888 

60-19 

31-33 

40-92 

11-38 

8-28 

9-28 

1889 

61-74 

31-56 

41-68 

10-36 

8-47 

9-09 

1890 

45-85 

30-83 

36-92 

9-79 

8-56 

8-97 

1891 

50-89 

33-21 

39-10 

10-77 

9-61 

10-00 

1892 

41-20 

29-74 

33-69 

8-86 

8-33 

8-51 

1893 

52-58 

33-07 

39-64 

9-34 

8-32 

8<: 

1894 

40-74 

28-31 

32-40 

9-50 

8-40 

8-7T 

Mean 

56-22 

30-85 

38-85 

10-49 

871 

9-30 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  children  under  1  mr 
dying  in  the  metropolis  and  country,  and  the  proportion  per  thouaod. 
This  latter  approximately  represents  the  proportion  of  children  bow 
who  died  within  a  year  : — 


Metropolis. 

Country  Districts. 

New  Sooth  Wales. 

Year. 

Deaths 

Per  1,000 

Deaths 

Per  1,000 

Deaths 

Perl.flW 

under  1. 

births. 

under  1. 

births. 

under  L 

birtta. 

1875 

1,074 

176-9 

1,621 

98-4 

2,695 

119-6 

1876 

1,082 

169-9 

1,547 

91-3 

2,629 

,      112S 

1877 

1,038 

156-2 

1,747 

101-5 

2,785 

116-7 

1878 

1,241 

173-4 

1,885 

ia3-7 

3,126 

!      123-4 

1879 

1,206 

153-4 

1,680 

88-0 

2,886 

1071 

1880 

1,606 

192-2 

1,594 

80-4 

3,200 

,      113-6 

1881 

1,444 

162-0 

1,897 

94-4 

3.341 

'      115^ 

1882 

1,765 

183-3 

2,132 

106-2 

3,897 

,      131-2 

1883 

1,680 

163-2 

1,910 

90-9 

3,590 

114-7 

1884 

2,041 

171-9 

2,244 

101-6 

4,285 

,      126-2 

1885 

2,292 

186-8 

2,304 

101-1 

4,596 

131-1 

1886 

2,275 

173-3 

2,360 

101-9 

4,635 

1277 

1887 

1,890 

140-8 

2,055 

86-3 

3,945 

ia^-9 

1888 

2,084 

152-0 

2,187 

88-1 

4,271 

110-9 

1889 

2,301 

172-4 

2,371 

99-0 

4,672 

1253 

1890 

1,823 

155-4 

2,249 

88-4 

4,071 

104-5 

1891 

2,075 

148-1 

2,616 

102-8 

4,691 

llS-9 

1892 

1,832 

130-2 

2,413 

92-9 

4,245 

loeti 

1893 

2,048 

146-7 

2,592 

98-2 

4,640 

1I5<> 

1894 

1,765 

132-0 

2,483 

97-0 

4,248 

109-1 

Mean 

162-0 

95-6 

116-7 
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children,  were  not  relatively  more  numerous  than  ibose  in  the  rest  d 
the  Colony,   New  Sonth  Wales  would  have  no  need  to  fear  compansoi 

with  any  countrj'. 

Tlie  comparatively  high  death-rates  of  Sydney  certainly  do  not  aria 
from  natural  causes.  Seated  on  the  hilly  shores  of  Port  Jackson,  iu 
situation  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  configuration  of  the  groand 
on  which  it  stands  is  especially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  perfect 
<lrainago  system.  What  Nature  with  lavish  hand  had  bestowed,  was. 
however,  until  recently,  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  or  polluted :  foi 
looking  through  the  causes  of  death  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  no 
small  jjart  of  the  mortality  of  Sydney  and  its  suburbs  arose,  primarily 
or  indirectly,  from  diseases  which  sanitary  precautions  might  have 
averted. 

With  the  exception  of  Hobart  and  Wellington,  there  is  not  much 
(lifftTonce  in  the  mean  annual  death-rates  of  the  capitals  of  the  Anstn* 
lasian  Colonies.  The  itites  for  a  single  year,  however,  do  not  pnwnt 
such  uniformity,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  figures  for  It^iU  :— 
Perth,  21-76;  Hobart,  18-53;  Melbourne,  1553;  Sydnev,  1412. 
Adelaide,  1384  ;  Brisbane,  1247  ;  and  Wellington,  11-43.  W  coanr 
the  suburbs  of  the  various  cities  are  included  in  these  calcuiatioo«. 
Compared  with  cities  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  result  is  geneialW 
favoura>>le  to  Australasia.  The  following  table  shows  the  mean  death- 
rate  of  the  chief  Australasian,  European,  and  American  cities  : — 

AustralcufM. 

Annual  I>eath-rate.  Anniul  iKarJ-r-?-. 

Hobart 23*43        Sydnej-    li**» 

Perth    20-7-2        Brisbane 1717 

Aaelaido  2f)i)5        Wellington 14^»«p 

Mellwurnc  19*96 

United  Kingdom. 

Dublin   27*1  Sheffield    '1U\ 

Liveri>ool  26*7  London 211 

Cork  26*1  EilinbuPKh    ai-J 

Manchester  25*5  Hirmingham 19*> 

fJlasgow     2.')*3  Portsmouth lU'T 

Plymouth 22*3  Bristol   I!»t> 

Newcastle 21*8  Brighton    19*0 

Continental  Euro])*:. 

St.  Petersburg ,")1*4        Leipsic  26*1 

Madrid  37*4        Stockholm     24*7 

Buda-Peftth  35*2        Hamburg 24:5 

Muuieh 32-S        Brassels    n't 

Hreslau  32%")        Amsterdam  0^ 


Pra^riie  32*3  Bottenlam 

Milan     30*6  Venice  ftf 

Vienna    2J)*0  The  Hague   . 

Paris  28*6  Copenhagen  . 

l^erlin     27*6  Geneva 

IJonie 26*8  Christiania  ...-.••, 

Colotrne 26*2 
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Ameriea. 


Montreal 37*2 

New  York 26*2 

Brooklyn  .._ 256 

Borton  23-5 

New  Orleans    227 


Toronto  21-6 

Baltimore    21-1 

Philadelphia 20-3 

St.Louii      19-3 

San  Francisco  18*1 


Chis  list  is  fairly  representative,  and  largely  as  the  rate  for  Sydney 
iwoUen  by  the  deaths  of  children  of  tender  years,  whose  lives  are  often 
tdlessly  sacrificed,  the  comparison  is  satisfactory. 
Die  following  table  'shows  the  numbers  of  deaths  at  all  ages  during 
year  1894:— 


Age  Groope. 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

Under  3  months  

1,243 

967 

2,210 

3  months  and  under  6  ... 

468 

458 

926 

6    .,      „   12  .. 

604 

508 

1,112 

1  vear  

472 

424 

896 

2  vears  

185 

154 

339 

z  „    : 

111 

98 

236 

130 

91 

264 

241 

4  ,,    

189 

5  years  and  under  10 

499 

10    „     „   15 

143 

133 

276 

15    „     „   20 

148 

148 

296 

20year8  

43 

35 

78 

21  years  and  nnder  25 

202 

218 

420 

25    „     „   30 

282 

272 

554 

30   „     „   35 

370 

282 

652 

35    „     „   40 

394 

280 

674 

40    „     „   45 

346 

191 

537 

46    ^     „   60 

349 

197 

546 

50    „     „   55 

418 

182 

600 

65    „     „   60 

392 

231 

623 

fiO   „     .,   65 

544 

272 

816 

65   „     „   70 

449 

219 

668 

70   „     „   75 

389 

229 

618 

75   „     „   80 

381 

269 

650 

80   „     „   85 

287 

177 

464 

a5    „     „   90 

105 

84 

189 

90   „     „   95 

36 

30 

66 

95    „     „  100 

11 

8 

19 

100  years  and  upwards 

4 

3 

7 

Not  stated  

5 

5 

Total 

8.714 

6,456 

15,170 

Anmber  of  persons  of  the  age  of  70  years  and  upwards  who  died 
year  WM  2,013,  and  of  these  1,213  were  males  and  800  females, 
fr  1,268  between  the  agee  of  70  and  80  years ;  653  between 
W  bofewem  90  and  100  jean ;  and  7  centenarians. 
L  died  at  Eden  and  Grafton ;  and  two,  aged  102» 
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at  Orange  and  Gundagai  respectively.      One  female,  aged  100,  died 
Alexandria,  a  suburb  of  Sydney ;  one,  aged  104,  at  Tumut ;  and  oi 
aged  105,  at  Taree. 

The  next  table  gives  the  average  age  at  death  of  all  peraons  dyi 
in  the  Colony  during  the  last  ten  years,  together  witli  the  average  a 
of  those  who  were  over  5  years  of  age : — 


Males. 

FemalM. 

Year. 

AUAges. 

Over  6  yean. 

All  Aires. 

OrerSjnean. 

1885 

2912 

47-49 

22-56 

42-78 

1886 

29-22 

47-85 

23-79 

44-84 

1887 

29-33 

46-95 

24-31 

44-53 

1888 

29-44 

48-11 

23-42 

44-01 

1889 

29-32 

48-33 

•    23-07 

44*83 

1890 

30-08 

47-62 

25-48 

45-52 

1891 

31-60 

49-58 

27-08 

45-90 

1892 

30-26 

48-03 

24-69 

43-89 

1893 

28-62 

49-01 

23-98 

45-10 

1894 

32-76 

51-03 

2S'o6 

48-76 

Mean  of  10  years... 

29-97 

48-40 

24-60 

45-02 

Causes  op  Death. 

The  system  of  classifying  causes  of  death  proi)osed  by  the  late  Df 
William  Farr,  F.R.S.,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Marc  d'Espine,  whid 
was  in  vogue  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  for  over  i 
quarter  of  a  century,  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  abandoned  I 
favour  of  one  arranged  by  Dr.  William  Ogle,  Dr.  Farr's  saoceanr  M 
tlio  General  Register  Office,  London,  upon  the  basis  of  a  modill 
classification  determined  upon  by  a  joint  committee  appointed  ly  A 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London ;  and  whilst  this  latter 
a  few  important  deviations  from  the  former,  the  changw  < 
are  in  the  direction  of  more  extensive  exemplificatioii,  to  ' 
admirable  system  of  Dr.  Farr  still  forms  the  gitHUidmk  if 
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Tlie  rmtiiber  of  <leatli«  from  each  cauBe  dnring  the  year  l^l*i  is  iiere 
Ifivfji,  Uii^^etht^r  witb  the  i»ro)>ortiou  which  each  daw  boars  to  tlie  total. 
^  !*s  of  con  thf»  catise8  of  de<ith  from   1887  to  1894, 

rA  classes    i  _  to  the  new  syateiiv  will  lit:   found  in  the 

iniiuediately  folJowiug  the  deathroll  for  18U4  : — 


orD«siii. 


Under  6  Vc 


Ov  fv  &  Ya 


Ttii»L 


I 


Speoil&c    febrtk    or    asyniotic 

difoMes   , ....|  699 

Potftritie  diMHos J  14 

PietetiQ  diflMMB i  35 

Constitntioual  «li&eAiic«      ...,.,  |  IGS 

I  **•«» U387 

121 


/I  «od  D^t   speciSad 


413 


a,181 


692       600  1    631 


2,622       17-2S 


16 
28 

114 

1,171 


340 


2.732 


25 
76 

1,114 
508 


19 
26 

739 
299 


2»484    1,799 


692 
34 


5,533 


188 


74 

166 

2j3r> 

1,419 
6,841 
l»094 


23       819 


0*49 

MO 
14  OS 

9*35 
45*10 

7  20 

5-40 


3  J24f  15,170    10000 


Clm9  L — Specific  Febrile  or  Zijnwtic  Diseases, 

Irdor  1.  Micfmintif   iJimtOACM, — SmalKpox,    1;  chick  en -p<>x,  1;  mcoalcfi,  142  j 
"emic  roftc-rosh,  1  ;  scarlet  f*ver,    III  ;  LnduenKn,  454;  whooping-cough.  225  ; 
ripn*  2 ;    Jtjjbthunj*,  Hr»5  ;  ct5rebro-»pmal  fever,  1  ;  sim|>lti  cutituiu«ti  fever,  9  J 
boitl,  enteric  tever,  1125*, 

iltsr  2,   /Harrhtrrii  IH^fjOMfJt, — ^Cholera,  cholera  infautum,  73 ;   diarrhtM^  613  ; 
nit^'ry,  57. 

r  3»  McUariat  />M«!a^M.— Hcmittetit  ferer,  1 ;  intcrmittoat  ferer,  iifiue,  6  j 
.li.  7. 
Ji\lx:r  5.   VftutiitU  DUtxuKji* — Syphilla  (including  con^njtal  ayphilis,  62),  64  : 
*  turc  of  nrethni,  4. 

IrdcrS.  5^/rf>>  />i>a*e*.  — Phagediwum,  1  ;  etyBipehui,  21  ;  py^mU^  «epticiemiA, 
[  34  ;  imerpend  fever,  110. 

Cla§8  IL — Baragtiia  DiseoMGs^ 
tl^  30  ;  hyiUtiil  ^lideAae,  44. 

Clixss  II L — IHemic  Diseases. 

.  n  ;  w&tit  of  broAst  milk,  63  ;  Bciirv^y»  I  i  intcmiicrancc — 
1.70;    {^^)  delirium  treuK^na,   17*    {c)  opium  amokingi  2; 

Cic^^  IV. — Constitntioiml  Diseases. 

imalif}  |0imr,  rfiMnnmtiwn  of  heart,  55  ;  HnjninjOsiiiw.  24  ;  (joat,  1»:  riokels, 

,   ---^  ,    ^   ^  ■   i-H^,   121  :',•■'-.,,-■:-  :  ■  ',o. 

;    other    t  I  ; 
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Class  V. — Developmental  Diseases, 

Premature  birth,  408 ;  atelectasis,  45  ;  cyanosis,  54 ;  siiina  bifida,  14 :  imper- 
forate aims,  5 ;  cleft  palate,  harelip,  6  ;  other  cougenitHl  defects,  27 ;  old  age,  M)iL 

Class  VI. — Local  Diseases. 

Order  1.  iJlxfOAfH  of  the  Xtn-ouM  Synttm. — Inflammation  of  the  brain  or  iti 
membranes,  223 ;  apo]>lexy,  269 ;  softening  of  the  brain,  55 ;  hemiplegia,  bnm 
paralysis,  158  ;  paralysis  agitans,  6  ;  insanity,  general  paralyais  of  the  insane,  3B: 
chorea,  2  ;  epilepsy,  82  ;  convulsions,  570  ;  laryngismus  stridnlas,  10 ;  iilionathic 
tetanus,  23  :  para])legia,  diseases  of  the  spinal  conl,  69  ;  others,  congestioD  of  brain. 
27  ;  and  brain  diseases  (undefined),  «^. 

Order  2.  Disen-'-iH  of  thf,  Oruann  of  S/)€cicU  Se.itHe.— Otitis,  otorrhcrm,  diseate 
of  the  ear,  15  ;  epistaxia,  disease  of  the  nose,  6 ;  ophthalmia,  disease  of  tbe 
eye,  4. 

Order  3.  DiteaHf:H  of  th-  Circulatory  Syitfem. — Endocarditis,  valvnlar  diseaM-, 
227;  pericarditis,  10;  hj'pertrophy  of  heart,  12;  angina  pectoris,  22  ;  syncope.  132: 
aneurism,  55;  senile  gangrene,  17;  eml)olism,  thrombosis,  15;  phlebitis,  2: 
varicose  veins,  3  :  heart  disease  (undefined),  440. 

Order  4.  JJ'tMtaMCH  of  thr.  Rf.tpirafory  fiysftm. — Laryngitis,  31  ;  croap.  1<W: 
other  diseases  of  larynx  and  trachea,  18;  asthma,  emphysema,  98;  bronchitif, 
751  )  pneumonia,  602 ;  congestion  of  tlie  lungs,  107  ;  pleurisy,  122 ;  othen*,  aad 
lung  disease  (undefined),  57. 

Order  5.  DiHt-aHcn  of  thr.  Ditfesdi^  Syattm. — Stomatitis,  19;  dentition,  50: 
sore  throat,  quinsy,  15  :  dyspepsia,  23  ;  hromatemesis,  13 ;  mela^na,  14  ;  diseasnof 
the  stomach,  123  ;  enteritis,  074  ;  ulceration  of  intestines,  41  ;  ileus,  ol«tnictic« 
of  intestine,  OS  ;  stricture  or  strangulation  of  intestine,  15  ;  intussusception,  21 : 
hernia,  32;  fistula,  12;  peritonitis,  123;  ascites,  15;  gallstones,  17:  cirrhosuof 
liver,  76;  hepatitis,  34;  jaundice,  43;  congestion  of  liver,  IS;  other  diseaiei  of 
liver,  54 ;  other  diseases  of  digestive  system,  35. 

Order  0.  J>iMta<<tM  oftlif.  Lymphatic  Syxttm. — Diseases  of  lyni]ihatic  system.  13: 
diaeastfs*  of  spleen,  4  ;  bronchocele,  10  ;  Addison's  disease,  2. 

Orclcr  7.  />M/Yr,/x  offh  rriiinry  Sysfrm. — Nephritis,  62  ;  Bright V  diseaM^.  24'*: 
^irieniia,  44  ;  Huppression  of  urine,  11  ;  calculus,  12;  haematuria,  0:  diseOM-  o: 
bladder  and  of  i)nKstate,  74  ;  others,  and  kidney  disease  (undefiue<l).  10. 

OrdtT  8.  /)isfaj<f<  of  fht.  Otynns  of  (f*  iiftftfion. — Ovarian  disease,  17;  »;i«aiw 
of  uteni!$  and  vagina,  28;  disorders  of  nien.struation,  10;  pelvic  absceM.  4: 
perineal  abscess,  1  ;  diseases  of  testes,  penis,  scrotum,  8. 

Order  9.  />iVa.>"s  of  Parturition. — Abortion,  miscarnage,  33  ;  puer]wral  ininiA, 
4  ;  puerperal  convuldions,  28  ;  placenta  praivia,  flooding,  30  ;  phlegmasia  dolm*. 
1  ;  other  casualties  of  childbirth,  01. 

Onler  10.  hiMUMtt  of  the  OnjnvH  of  Loromofio)t.—C;ineB^  necrosis,  0  :  arthn't:*. 
ostitis,  periostitis,  7  :  hip-joint  disease,  curvature  of  spine,  0. 

Order  11.  ])i.'H  fists  of  th  Intffjumnit(try  Sysfnn. — Carbuncle,  11:  phlepmno. 
cellulitis.  S  ;  Iu]>ui),  4  :  ulcer,  Ixid  sores,  5  ;  eczema,  11  ;  pemphigus.  4  :  dtrrmatitii 
and  (»tlier  diseases  of  integumentary  system,  4. 

Clftss  VII, —  Violence. 

Onler  1.  Afriihut  or  XfjH\i»ur». — Fractures  or  contusions,  34S ;  ganM 
Mounds,  19:  cuts  (tetanus),  28  ;  burns,  scalds,  143 :  sunstroke.  15:Ughtim^St 
poison.  23 :  bite  of  snake  or  insect,  3:  dro>%'ning,  206:  suffocation,  Ss ;  ottV* 
wise,  3*>. 

Order  2.   Iloinit'iih . — Munler,  37  :  manslaughter,  12;  jubtifiabie 

Order  3.  >'///'•///'•.— Ounshot  wounds,  31  ;  cut,  stJib,  18  ;  poisoOt  96; 
39:  lian;:in^'.  22;  otherMise,  5. 

Order  4.    A'/vr/zr/o?/.  — Hanging,  5. 

Order  5.    Vi'j/tiit  Ihath^  not  c/aMstd.  —Found  drowned,  SB. 
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is8  VIII. — in-defined  and  not  Specified  Causes, 

Atrophy,  debility,  inanition,  755 ;  tumour,  4 ;  abscess,  4 ;   other 
lot  specified  causes,  23. 

Males,  8,714  ;  Females,  6,456.     Total,  15,170. 


'oregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  doiths  from 
le  Colony  during  1894  was  greater  than  that  from  any 
The  mortality  from  this  cause  was,  however,  lower  than 
ite  of  the  preceding  ten  years,  the  expected  number  of 
1,217,  as  against  an  actual  experience  of  1,042.  The  fatal 
V  were,  on  the  contrary,  39  per  cent,  above  the  average  of 
decade,  but  the  rate  in  New  South  Wales  during  the 
>4  was  only  0*384  per  thousand  of  population  as  compared 
England  and  Wales. 

ing  are  the  principal  causes  of  death,  arranged  in  order 


Number  of 
deaths. 

1,042 

864 

800 

ty  (infants) 755 

751 

674 

(exclusive      of 

pericarditis,  and 

643 

613 

570 

516 

I    468 

454 

355 

c  fever     329 

269 

nierperal fever  ...  267 

248 

242 

id  pericarditis  ...  237 
!  unnary   system 

Wright's  disease) . . .  228 

li  225 

the  brain  223 

15S 

151 

mingitis     (hydro- 

142 

123 

122 

m  121 


Number  of 
deaths. 

Scarlet  fever     Ill 

Croup 109 

Congestion  of  the  lungs  107 

Tuberculosis,  scrofula 104 

Asthma      98 

Intemperance    89 

Epilepsy     82 

Cholera  73 

Diseases  of  spinal  cord    69 

Ileus,  obstruction  of  the  intestines  68 

Syphilis 64 

Want  of  breast  milk  63 

Insanity     69 

Dysentery     67 

Lung  disease  (undefined)   67 

Softening  of  the  brain    65 

Aneurism  66 

Rheumatic  fever  and  rheumatism 

of  heart 65 

Diabetes  mellitus     60 

Murder  and  manslaughter 49 

Hydatid  disease  44 

Ulceration  of  the  intestines  41 

Anaemia,  chlorosis,  leucocythaemia  37 

Pyaemia,  septicaemia    34 

Dropsy   33 

Laryngitis 31 

Thrush   30 

Rheumatism 24 

Found  drowned    23 

Erysipelas    21 

Privation   11 
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The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  deaths  from  each  class  of 
disease  to  total  deaths,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  per  thousand  penccf 
living  in  New  SouthWales  from  the  several  classes  of  disease  : — 


1887. 


1S89. 


ISML 


Causes  of  Death. 


III 


14^1 

0*4& 

'    1-83 


8-39 
45-43 

,    7-05 


Specific  febrile,  orj 
•  7>inotic  iliseoMt.]  1,978 
Pftraititic  diseases . .        61 
Dietetic  diseases  ..I     179 
Constitutionalj  I 

diseases  I  1,896    14-10     1*89 

Developiuentali  I 

dit^eottcs  '  1,128 

Local  diseases   i  6,110 

Violence 1,148 

Ill-deflnod  and  notl 

specified  causes . .  |     948 


1-97 
0-06 
017 


1-12 
6-08 
114 

0-94 


Total    13,448  100"00 !  13-37 


2,143 
58 
183 

2,111 

1,196 
6,.')43 
1,140 


14-87 
0*37 
1-27 

14-65 

8-80, 

45-41  I 

7-91  i 


in 


I       SI        - 


2-07  I  2,407 

0-06  68 
018       289 

2-04  I  2.018 

116  i  1,277 
6-32  I  6,615 
1-07    1,110 


16-88 
0*46 
1-96 

lS-64 

8-63 
14-71 
7-60 


S-54 
O-fT 


71 
2SS 


1  S9    hV& 


1-aw 

l-M 


i,ie» 


1,040 1    7-22      1-00'     922     6-23  [    O-gB  I     830 


1« 


141 


1*1 
tHK 
D-1 

l« 

m 


14,408100-00   13-88  1 14,796' lOO-OOl  IS'86  Ii,ilslllKm 

I      I      i  I       :      !      I 


Causes  of  Death. 


1891. 

li 

3^ 

S 

Ss* 

^ 

o 

^= 

c 

a. 

190-2, 


1893. 


ISM. 


I 


I 


I 


i 


9 

5  ti 


I 


I    I  ,    , 

Si>eciflc  febrile,   or             .  i            ' 

syniotic  diseases.   2,017    17-f»l  |  2-56  :  2,022  i  14"08  i    171    2,891    18-05      2-30    C.r.ef    17-2* ':  t]i 

Para»iticdist'a»es..        55      0-.S4  ,  0-05,       «l  '    0-46  ,    0-06 1       S7  ,    0-54      0i.»7         74.    ft-4J»    frii* 

Dietetic  diMcases  . .      212      1-30  !  019  1     204,    1-42  1    0-17  1     132      0  82 1    O'll        16C  ■    I'Hi    crl5 

ConKtitii  tional  i            !                       ' 

discaseH   -2,141  |  1315  ,  187  !  2,0C4  i  14-32  ,    1*75    2,143    1338  ,    177    2.1S.->    14-*b     ITS 

Develop  mental                        I  I                       ;                       | 

diseascH    1,4«>      014  i  l-.SOj  1,347'    0-35  i    1-14    1.449      9-04  .    1-20    1,419      9*35     II' 

Ii0t",il  diseases    . . . .,  7,301  |  44 -M  I  «•;«  '  0,627  j  46  29  l    5-52  I  7,-.'03    44-90      fi-fCi    <i.?41    4:vl0     S.v 

Violemv 1,165,    7-15  1-02.1,15^1    8-00 1    0-98    1,133      7-07!    O-W     l,\j^      7*20    Ot« 

Ill-<lcfined  and  not             ill  I                                    i 

Hiwified causes..   1,000!    6-18 1  0  88 '  1,027 1    713      0*87  |     984      «-14      O-i^l       yio     5-10    (•* 

Total    16,280  lOO-OOl  14-24  ,  14,4101100-00: 12-20  ;  16,022  HHfiM).  13-24   i:..170  lU0t)0  lirS' 

I       :'  '       I       I       I             ' 


Deaths  from  Cancer. 

Th(^  disofLses  wliicli  deser\e  special  mention,  although  they  are  not 
exactly  the  tliree  which  claim  most  victims  in  the  c<mi-sp  of  the  year, 
are  cancer,  phthisis,  and  heiirt  disease.  During  the  year  1894  therf 
were  516  fatal  cases  of  cancer,  as  compared  with  489  in  the  i»recediiig 
year. 


SPBEAB  OF  CANCEB. 
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For  a  number  of  years  deaths  from  cancer  have  been  more  numerous 
among  males  than  among  females ;  thus  in  1893  there  were  250  male 
and  239  female  deaths,  and  in  1894,  308  male  and  208  female  deaths. 
The  ages  of  the  516  persons  who  died  in  1894  ranged  from  10  to  91 
years.  Of  the  total  number,  117  were  bom  in  Australasia.  Of  the 
remainder,  316  had  been  resident  in  the  Colonies  for  20  yeara  or  more  ; 
15,  between  15  and  20  years;  28,  between  10  and  15  years;  18, 
between  5  and  10  years  ;  2,  for  4  years  ;  4,  for  2  years  ;  1,  for  1  year  ; 
while  of  15  the  period  of  residence  was  unknown. 

It  would  seem  that  cases  of  cancer  are  increasing  in  New  South 
Wales  much  faster  than  might  bo  expected  from  the  actual  increase  in 
population.  All  fatal  cases  have  been  recorded  since  1856,  and  during 
the  interval  the  proportion  per  thousand  of  the  population  has  practically 
trebled;  for  the  five  years,  1856-60,  the  proportion  was  0-14  per 
thousand,  while  in  1891-94  it  was  0*43  per  thousand.  Possibly  the 
more  skilful  diagnosis  of  late  years,  especially  of  internal  caitter,  may 
account  for  part  of  the  increase  ;  but  when  every  allowance  has  Ixjen 
made  on  this  score,  it  will  be  found  that  the  spread  of  cancer  is  a 
dread  reality,  deihanding  very  serious  attention.  The  following  t^ible 
shows  the  deaths  since  1856,  with  the  proportion  per  thousand  of  popu- 
lation : — 


Tewr. 

Deaths. 

Per  1.000    ! 
of        i 
Population. 

Year. 

Deaths. 

Per  1.000 

of 
PopolaUon. 

1 
1 
;     Year 

! 

Deaths. 

Per  1,000 

of 
Population 

1856 

32 

!| 
014      , 

1869 

119 

0-25 

1 

1882 

215 

0-27 

1857 

38 

013 

1870 

113 

0-23 

1     1883 

215 

0-26 

1858 

37 

Oil    ; 

1871 

127 

0-25 

i     1884 

233 

0-26 

1859 

48 

014      . 

1872 

149 

0-28 

1885 

267 

0-29 

1860 

60 

0-18 

1873 

159 

0-29 

1886 

333 

O'U 

1861 

68 

019 

1874 

156 

0-28 

1887 

354 

O-.^o 

1862 

73 

0-20      !■ 

1875 

181 

0-31 

1888 

404 

0-39 

1863 

76 

0-20 

1876 

166 

0-27 

1889 

393 

0-37 

1864 

83 

0-22 

1 

1877 

167 

0-27 

:      1890 

392 

0-35 

1865 

88 

0-22      ' 

1878 

191 

0-29 

1891 

516 

0-45 

1866 

105 

0-25 

1879 

171 

0-25 

1892 

510 

0-43 

1867 

112 

0-26 

1880 

239 

0-33 

1893 

489 

0-40 

1868 

118 

0-26 

I 

1881 

216 

0-28 

1894 

516 

0-42 
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Deaths  from  Phthisis. 

Tho  1,043  deaths  from  phthisis  which  occurred  duriDg  1894  incladi 
C42  males  and  401  females,  whose  ages  are  shown  in  the  foUowiz 

table  :— 


Aj<e  (jn)Uiw. 


I)eathit.| 


Ai(e  UroupB. 


Deaths.,- 


Ag«  Groups. 


Under  1 1 

1  year     * 

2  years  . 


7 
8 
1) 
11 
13 
14 
15 


6 
8 
9 
11 
25 
24 

26 

"     ,  -^    »      82 

2     I  25  years  and  under  30      147 
4    ,   30    „  „         351      183 

2     li  85    „  „  40;      150 

7     I   40    „  .,  45'        74 


I   1(5  years. 

!;  17  „  . 

18  ..  . 

|'l9  ,.  . 

'  21  „  . 

'    22  „ 

23  "  " 
,  24 


45  years  and  under  50 
60    „  „         » 

55    „  „  00; 

eo    „  „         851 


65 

I  76 

1177 

II  84 


70 
75 


Tbtal 


» 
41 

!S 
10 
1 

I 

I 

1,MS 


The  Australian  climate  is  certainly  favourable  to  persons  sufferia 
from  pulmonary  diseases,  and  a  considerable  number  of  persons  suffei 
ing  from  phthisis  visit  Australia  in  search  of  relief.  Many  of  ties 
are  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease,  and  succumb  after  a  short  resident 
in  the  Colony.  It  may  be  said  that  7  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  cases  c 
consumption  are  those  of  persons  whose  residence  in  Australia  has  m 
exceeded  live  years.  The  figures  for  the  year  1894  show  that  out  of  th 
1,042  pei*sons  who  died  from  phthisis,  494  wore  natives  of  Australasia 
and  205  w<?re  persons  who  had  resided  in  the  Col<»nies  for  20  yeai 
and  upwards  :  60,  for  15  years  and  under  20;  100,  for  10  years  ao 
und(M*  15  ;  and  89,  for  5  years  and  under  10  ;  wliile  20  [>ersons  died  i 
phthisis  (luring  the  fifth  ye^ir  of  their  sojourn  in  the  Colonies  ;  18  durin 
the  fourth  year  :  13  during  the  third  year;  10  during  the  sec<»nd  yeai 
and  10  during  the  lii*st  year.  Of  the  remaining  23  i)ersons  the  perio 
of  residence  was  unknown. 


Deaths  from  Heart  Diseasf.. 

Deaths  from   heart   disease  numbered   935  dunng   the  year  1^9 
viz.: — 578  males  and  357  females.     Their  ages  are  shown  below  : — 


Aire  (Jrouiw. 

Deaths. , 
IG 

•>     ' 
«    1 

A^'e  OroJipH. 

Deaths. 

A^ye  Grou}ts. 

iwii 

Un«!er  1  vear  

'  16  yeara 

3 
2 
2 
4 

1 

4 

8 

8 

3 
34 
47 
53 
50 
C9     . 

50  years  and  urwlci 

70    ,. 

75    „ 

«^    ».                >. 

85    „ 

90    

03    

Not  stated    

.vs      as 

1  vi«a  r    

«*•      s: 

2  years 

3  .,      

5     ,,      

18    ,,       

fvSl       IS 

7i»       * 

7.=i         k 

10    „     

20                      

0      „      

21  „      

22  „      

Sol       iT 

7      

8      „      

*>'$      

W         i 

J)      ,       

24  ;;   ::::::::::::: 

1 

10      „      

2.')  years  and  under  HO 
30    „            „        3:. 
S."!    „               „          40 
40     „                „           45 
45     „                „           50 

1      : 

11      „      

1      I 

12      „      

Total    

13      „      

.     9S 

14      „      

1 

• 

1 
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The  mi  in  be  r  of  new  arrivals  among  the  935  persons  enumerated  in 
be  preceding  bible  wits  HmalL  One  person  died  during  the  tirst  year 
residence  in  Austrulasia  ;  2  during  the  tiecond  year  ;  5  during  tlie 
thinl  year;  4  during  the  fourtli  year;  ancl  i}  durin<jf  the  fifth  year; 
41  pers<>ns  ha<l  been  residing  in  the  colonies  fmm  5  to  10  year^  ;  58  from 
10  to  l^  years  ;  38  from  15  U»  20  yetirs  ;  and  4fi9  jjersons  20  years  and 
lapwartls.  Of  47  jHTsonn  iho  length  of  residence  way  not  known,  and 
2G4  wei^  natives  of  Auatmlasia. 


DisE-VSES  OP  Nkryous  SvaTiCM. 

A  good  deal  is  heard  from  tiioe  t*i  thn<?  of  the  nnhuppy  etlects  which 
our  increaMiing  civilisation  has  up<m  the  health  of  the  community,  and  of 
the  large  increase  of  diseases  (»f  the  nerves  and  brain,  Tlie  8tcitistic8  of 
deaths  show  ipiite  the  contrary.  Ap«ij4exy,  epile|)sy,  and  other  disease» 
of  the  nervous  system  do  not  now  «how  so  many  fatal  cases  as  foniierly 
in  ]>roportion  to  the  po|julati^>n,  as  will  be  rejuHly  seen  from  tha 
following  tiible,  which  covers  the  whole  peri^xl  during  which  registi'a- 
tion  has  been  in  forc^? : — 


Per      1 

1 

Per 

Per 

Year 

I>(aikui. 

Umot   ' 

population. 

Deaths, 

po[julation. 

YetLt. 

BeAthft, 

I, (MX)  nt 

population. 

1856 

4S9 

2-08 

1869 

943 

200    ! 

1882 

1,644 

2*orj 

1S57 

792 

2-67 

1870 

947 

1*93     1 

1883 

1,504 

1-90 

ia5S 

930 

2*87 

1871 

984 

1-94     1 

1884 

1,803 

204 

I8r^9 

868 

2*56 

1872 

1,145 

2-17 

1885 

h9m 

2*09 

1S6U 

SH4 

2*58 

1873 

bl80 

217    ' 

1886 

1,800 

186 

1861 

736 

2  ns 

1874 

1,265 

2 '24 

1887 

1,675 

1-67 

18f>2 

»lt5 

2  53 

1875 

1,307 

2-24     1 

1888 

1,61>2 

1-63 

1863 

866 

2*33 

1876 

1,293 

2-14  :| 

1889 

1,671 

157 

18CU 

855 

2*22 

1877 

1,245 

1-98 

1890 

1,594 

1*45 

1865 

822 

2  05 

187S 

b427 

2-17 

1891 

him 

1  48 

18e3« 

905 

2-16 

187» 

1,380 

2 '00 

1892 

1,5H0 

1*34 

1867 

1,025 

2*35 

18H0 

1,499 

2tl6 

isa^ 

1,836 

152 

1S68 

1,U23 

2-25 

ISSl 

1,541 

2  01 

1894 

1,592 

1*29 

Accidents. 

Accidental  deaths  are  very  numerous,  especially  in  the  country.  The 
number  registered  during  1894  was  H64,  or  226  in  the  metropolis  and 
638  in  the  country  districts,  Tlie  numbers  for  189.'i  were  212  and  659 
respectively*  A  sliglit  increase  is,  therefore,  apparent  in  the  metropolis, 
and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  country  districts.     The  number  of 
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fatal  accidents  in  the  Colony  daring  each  of  the  yean  1888  to  1894 

inclusive  was  as  follows: — 

1888.        18801         18B0.         1801.         18ML        ISHw 

Sydney  and  suburbs 272        247        214        258        215        212 

Country  628        658        758        685        726        6» 


Total 


900 


905        972        943        941 


871 


2M 
636 

8M 


In  the  following  table  a  more  detailed  account  will  be  found  of  the 

various  fatal  accidents  during  the  last  ten  years : — 


i 

. 

i|;  '■■■ 

^„_ 

\CK. 

1 

d 

s 

III  I II 

M.        F.    JTulal 

1885 

1 
448!  13,  23) 

121 

34 

• 

.,!  , 

222  42.  10| 

I 
755<    202    957 

1886 

357   23,  14 

114 

37 

3 

12i     5 

210  6O1  27; 

670'    192^    862 

1887 

3.-)2   11    18 

93 

24 

2;  16     3 

228 129  27. 

727     17»    903 

1888 

396;  28  22| 

133 

37 

5|  15     5 

176  42*  41 

713     187    90(1 

1889 

417    15;  13| 

101 

29 

7   24     4 

204  54.  37' 

713     192    905 

1890 

3941  16.    9 

103 

17 

61  21    10 

319  37'  40 

770    902    972 

1801 

406;  15    11' 

119 

13 

4'  26     5 

251    52i  41' 

780     163    94:^ 

1892 

4()5|  31    18 

103 

25i    2  20     4 

254   44:  35^ 

734    207    941 

1893 

334;  23    17 

123 

141     1    34     8 

232  42  43' 

6<»    202    871 

1894 

348   19  28 

143   15;    2  23     3 

206  38  39 

(>46    21s     S64 

Total... 

3,8.-)7  194  173  1,153245,  ;i2 

1 

232   50 

2,302  .>I0344»: 

,177 1,1m  9,ns 

•  Included  with    *'  Sunstroke  "  durint;  this  year. 

The  average  annual  rate  of  accidents  during  the  ten  years  isS'it** 
1804  has  been  84  per  100,000  of  the  population.  This,  although  miicii 
lower  than  in  Queensland,  is  higher  than  in  the  other  Colonies,  or  in  any 
country  whose  records  are  available  for  comparison,  as  will  be  seen  fmm 

the  following  statement  : — 


Ntiw  South  Wales     S4 

Victoria  83 

Queensland      141 

South  AustFAlia     03 

Tasmania    69 

Xew  Zealand  84 

Kn^lan<l  andWalea 56 

Srotland 68 

Ireland    35 

France       34 

Sjiain   21 

Switzerland     69 


Italy  15 

Gennany  42 

Prussia 41 

Austria 31 

Hungary   34 

Belgium     39 

Norway 64 

Sweden ftl 

Russia   4f 

United  SUtes ^  M 

l)eninark ••  S' 
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Suicides. 

The  number  of  suicides  registered  during  the  ten  years  1885-94,  and 
the  various  modes  adopted  for  the  taking  of  life,  were  as  follow : — 


Shootint;. 

Cut,  Stab, 
eU-. 

POIBOII. 

Drown-;  Hang- 
ing.    1     itiK. 

Other 

Allcaae^ 

Yew. 

M. 

F. 

M.       F. 

M. 

.    F. 

M. 

F.     M.  '  F. 

M.     F. 

M.       F.    Total 

IRI^ 

19 

18 

IS 

5 

I 

3 

90 

5 

4    ... 

i 

81    14  1     95 

ISB6 

S4 

12 

14 

6 

3 

3 

n 

:i 

6    ... 

821  13  1     95 

1887 

22 

U 

i 

17 

n 

14 

i 

m 

4 

4      1 

97i  24  1  121 

1888 

^ 

la 

5 

26 

19 

1 

4 

16 

1 

6      1 

102   30  ,  132 

1S89 

35 

20 

4 

18 

11) 

B 

5 

15 

3 

3     1 

89<  23  1  112 

]800 

]» 

16 

2 

IB 

12 

14 

fi 

25 

2 

4     2 

94   24  1  118 

isei 

36 

14 

2 

16 

10 

3 

2 

29 

1 

2     .. 

100    19     119 

1^2 

37 

17 

1 

20 

11 

8 

4 

20 

1 

6     2 

1081  19  i  127 

1^3 

42 

..- 

18 

2 

2S 

8 

22 

3 

lo    G 

3      1 

12H   25      153 

IBM 

m 

2 

m 

3 

22 

14  1 
1 

^ 

16 

17 

5 

5    ... 

111    40      151 

1         ' 

Total 

282 

6 

im 

20 

190 

106 

103 

r»7 

2lff 

34 

43     8 

992231    1223 

!      ! 

Suicide  by  hanging  formerly  claime<l  the  largest  numlwr  of  male 
▼ictims ;  but  for  the  ten  years  ended  1894  there  were  28'J  suicides  of 
males  by  shooting,  as  against  212  by  hanging.  Death  by  poisoning  was 
most  favoured  by  women,  there  having  been  lOG  cases  during  the  decade, 
while  67  females  put  an  end  to  themselves  by  drowning. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  suicides,  and  the  proportion 
to  total  deaths,  for  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Suicii 
Vo. 

im  by  males. 

Suicides  by  females. 

Total  Suicides. 

Year. 

Per  thoiinond 
of  total  deaths 

1    Ma 

Per  thouHand 
of  total  deaths 

No. 

Per  thousand 
deaths. 

of  males. 

of  femalus. 

1885 

81 

910 

14 

219 

95 

6-22 

1886 

82 

9-64 

13 

213 

95 

6-51 

1887 

97 

12-47 

24 

4-23 

121 

9-00 

1888 

102 

12-07 

30 

5-04 

132 

916 

1889 

89 

10-24 

23 

3-74 

112 

7*55 

1890 

94 

11-35 

24 

404 

118 

8-30 

1891 

100 

10-46 

19 

2-82 

119 

7-31 

1892 

108 

12-64 

19 

3-24 

127 

8-81 

1888 

128 

18-78 

25 

3-71 

153 

9*5;') 

MM 

in 

12-74 

40 

6-20 

151 

9-95 
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The  following  table  shows  the  average  annual  proportion  of  suicido^ 
at  diffen^nt  age-groups  of  males  and  females,  per  million  of  popaktioB, 

for  the  twenty-four  years  1871-94  : — 


Averof^  of  10 

Avenire  of  10 

Averat 

E«  of  4 

1 

1  Avef^e  «f  a 

yearH,  ] 

1871-80. 

yearm  188100. 

>ean,1801-lM. 

1  Tttn,isn-M. 

Age  Groupfl. 

1 

1 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

3C.     !     F. 

10  years  and  under  15  ... 

3 

4 

2 

7 

3 

i 

4         i 

15      ,.                 ,.     20  ... 

14 

1*4 

28 

43 

27 

65 

23        4S 

20      „                 „     25  ... 

3g 

44 

100 

43 

132 

75 

91        51 

25      „                 „     30  ... 

85 

36 

186 

53 

155 

65 

149        S» 

30      „                 „     35  ... 

177 

60 

218 

66 

219 

97 

204  !      72 

35      „                 „     40  ... 

258 

63 

233 

60 

283 

78 

252  >      ft) 

40      „                 „    45  ... 

287 

105 

284 

101 

365 

21 

304  '      S3 

45      „                  „     50  ... 

367 

87 

335 

79 

362 

64 

354        77 

50      „                 „     55    .. 

368 

89 

489 

136 

485 

64 

449       101 

55      „                  „     80  ... 

356 

79 

449 

108 

499 

!09 

426       lv» 

80      „                 „     65  ... 

541 

182 

418 

90 

547 

123 

487  ,    la 

65      „                  „     70  ... 

624 

85 

576 

99 

720 

47 

690  !     94 

70      „  and  upwards 

384 

36 

483 

114 

854 

173 

483        74 

All  ages 

122-7 

30-9 

152*6 

38-2 

170-9 

44-3 

1 

14S  1    r 

These  figures  show  that  suicide  is  steadily  increasing  both  amonsst 
males  and  females,  and  that  the  disposition  to  self nlestruct ion  incrpa*^^ 
with  each  year  of  life.  Th<*  rate  for  females  is  only  (»ne-f*>urth  of  that  ft-r 
mules,  an(l  this  average  has  heeii  maintained  in  a  singular  manner 
throufcliout  thowhole  pcriud  ov(»r  which  observation  extend.s.  At  noptTioJ 
of  life,  except  for  the  liv**  years  15  to  19,  are  females  mure  prone  lo 
suicide  than  males,  nor  d<K's  age  develop  the  tendency  amongst  them  to 
the  same  e.xtent. 

Exi>erionce  shows  that  conduct  is  hirgely  influence<l  by  the  se«isons. 
As  re^^ards  suicides,  this  is  most  plainly  seen  amongst  males,  wht»ajv 
more  prone  to  attt^nipt  self-dt^struction  in  the  tirst  and  last  quarter^  trf 
the  year  than  in  the  intervening  peri<Kl.  January,  February,  awl 
Decemlier.  ihe  three  hottest  months  of  the  year,  have  the  largest  record 
of  suicides.  Kor  the  decade  ended  with  1894  the  proportion  ofmafe 
suicides  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  was  as  follows  : — 

I'irKt  quarter  25*87  per  cent. 

Second  (juartcr   21*23       „ 

Third  quarter 23*23       „ 

Fourth  quarter   29*67       t» 

Female  suicides  chissified  by  quarters  for  the 
highest  proportion  during  tho  fourth  quorteTi  M 
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titiury  if  J  ax|>ectation,  the  proportion  of  the  fir^t  quarter  b  the  lowest 

:  thr  j?<*iir,  the  tigures  being  ii«  follow  : — 

First  <iti«rter  ♦,,,.•..,.,„.„„,.,.  ^ ,      20*89  per  cent. 

Second  (pi arter  ...,„...,.,. ,.  2r»'34       „ 

Third  quarter  25-72       „ 

Fourth  qaartc'i ,.     28*15       ,, 

f  The  tnean  rate  of  the  whole  of  Australasia  far  the  ten  years  ended 
B94  was  1 1*0,  which  is  slightly  higher  than  in  New  South  Wales.  In 
speci  to  suicide^  however^  all  the  Colonies,  Ttisniania  alone  excepted, 
ijmre  somewhat  unfavounibly  with  Great  Britain,  deaths  by  suicide 
reraging  7*0  fxtr  100,000  of  population  in  England  and  Wains,  and 
^*fi  in  Scotland.  The  following  tigures  show  the  rate  of  deaths  from 
cide  iu  the  Australasian  Colonies  : — 


Golony, 


Tar  100,000  of  tiieoJi 
population. 


HoQtIi  Auatralia  *...» •.•«.,««t«... 

N«vr  Zuahund    ,..„.^«, »,...,... 

69 
9*4 
!l'4 

Nmi' South  Wales  ....*............. 

lO-tJ 

V'lct^ritt  ..  .*... 4. t*«..^. ..«....«•..  .>.•**•«.  ..».*»>. 

irr> 

Quceiistand  «..«...... .**... 

16-1 

Weatoni  AuBtmlta * * 

IG7 

Standard  Popplatio;?  and  Coefficient  op  Mortality. 

Tlie   International  Statistical  Institute,  in   its  1895  session,  held  at 

erne,  decided  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  p«ipulation  of  Sweden, 

five  age-groups,  as  ascertained  at  the  Census  of  1890,  as  the  standard 

&jmluti**o  by  which  the  coetficient  of  mortality  should  l>e  calculated. 

conipHunce  with  this  recoiuniondationj  the  coefficient  of  mortality  for 

few  South  Wales  lias  been  calculateil  for  each  of  the  ten  years  1885-94. 

'f»e  tigures  for  1.S94  are  as  follow  : — 


Art*  Groups. 

Number 

Uvinc:  at  the 

midllle  of 

DoUluL 

Coomcient 
peroent. 

Pere«iitiM!eor 
the  Pfjpulailon      N^w  Soutli 

ot  SMetJen  :      '  Wale*  -  ItiUeK 
Sr&ndarti         ftej*  thououid. 

PopulalJQQ.     1 

mk  I  ycAf 

3K,124 

1 
4,248            11  U 
%m',              0'49 

7              1-28 

.k.ov_H>              6-55 

255 

2fl-96 
19-23 

U'46 

2-84 
1-96 
1'56 
2*411 

7'5l 

■K""-  - 

1/237,110 

15,170 

1-23 

100  00 

15*32 
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The  coefficient  of  mortalitj  for  each  of  the  ten  yean  ended  with  18H 
together  with  the  death-rate  as  calculated  without  r^;ard  to  age-groups 
was  as  followB  : — 


Year. 

CoeflBcieDtofMofftelity. 

I>Mth-Kta. 

per  thoiuaiid. 

per  thoiuand. 

1885 

20-22 

16*48 

1886 

18-58 

15-06 

1887 

16-es 

13-38 

1888 

17-26 

1391 

1889 

17-22 

13-87 

1890 

16-51 

12-90 

1891 

18-68 

14-24 

1892 

15-66 

12^ 

1893 

16-71 

13-24 

1894 

16-32 

12-30 

Comparisons  with  other  countries  cannot  be  made  at  present,  as  do 
particulars  have  so  far  been  received. 


Burials. 

Cemeteries  in  New  South  Wales  are  in  some  instances  churA 
proi)ei'ty  ;  in  other  instances  they  belong  to  municipal  corp)orations :  and 
in  other  cases  again  they  are  Government  property  administered  by 
trustees,  partly  appointed  and  partly  elected  A  few  cemeteries  in 
outlying  parts  of  the  Colony  are  in  the  hands  of  private  owners.  la 
the  metropolittm  area  the  first  three  kinds  of  ownership  are  all  repi^ 
«entecl.  The  necropolis  at  Rook  wood  and  tlie  cemetery  at  Sutherland 
are  Government  property  managed  by  trustees  ;  while  amongst  a  number 
of  others,  the  Waverley  and  Long  Bay  cemeteries  belong  to  the  Waverley 
and  Randwick  municipalities  respectively  ;  and  the  Gore  Hill,  Waisfm't 
Bay,  St.  Peters,  Petersham,  and  Randwick  cemeteries  are  churA 
property.  Burial  fees  at  Rook  wood  range  from  12s.  6d.  to£l  10s.,  and 
;it  Waverley  from  £1  1 7s.  6d.  ti^  £2  7s.  6d.,  for  the  great  majority  d 
funerals ;  in  exceptional  cases,  however,  they  may,  according  to  situatioD 
and  area  required,  amount  to  £10  10s.  or  more.  The  average  price  «rf 
funerals  in  the  metro})<)litan  area  may  be  stated  to  be  as  follows : — For 
coffin  and  heai-se,  first  class,  £10  ;  second  class,  £7  ;  third  class,  jC4  ;  and 
for  coaches,  from  £1  5s.  to  £1  lOs.  each,  according  to  distance  to  br 
travelled:  total  cost — first  class,  £15;  second  class,  £10  10a.  :  ihiid 
class,  £7  1  Os.  It  is  impossible  to  establish  any  average  for  countpr 
funerals  ;  for  while  in  some  of  the  larger  country  towns  undertakers  aif 
to  be  found,  in  the  majority  of  country  places  actual  funeral  expeows 
need  hardly  be  incurred  except  in  the  shape  of  burial  fees. 
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81CKKESS   AKl*    IXFIUMITV. 

Closely  alliod  to  the  tH>nKid[t?mtion  o£  the  rate  of  mortality  ift  that  of 

mte  of  sickness ;  but  it  mu»t  be  borne  in  niind  that  the  latter  it*  by 

mewis  directly  proportionetl  to  the  former.     At  diflerent  periiids  of 

luaiikind  Ih  cxpos^^i  to  dirtV»rtnit  classes  of  diseii^e,  some  rirulwiit 

f»f  brief  duration,  othere  protected  iii  dunition  yet  less  fatal  in 

^ir  f*ff<Pot&.      Witbiu  a  few  months  after  their  entrance  int^  tho  world 

y  of  the  infant,H  prematurely  born  or  of  weak  or  imperfect 

III  are  removed  by  deaths  ani]  others  succumb  to  such  cauaeR 

'overlaying/'    impro^ier    feeding  —  commonly   termed    **  want   of 

st  milk '^— and  ''irifanticide/'     During  the  next  few  years  of  lifa 

lidreii  are  especially  subject  to  »uch  dineaiieH  hb  convulsions  (sympto- 

of  undeveloped   causes   of   Riekness),    measles,    whooping-cough^ 

» fever,  and  diphthena,  from  whiclt  Uie  isurvivorB  generally  enjoy 

immunity   during   the  remainder  of  their  life.       Later  on  in   tha 

c^ss  of  years,  during  a  [>eriod  ranging  from  puberty  to  the  change 

!  life,  many  become  victims  to  consumption,  often  after  a  wearisome 

linir^ring  resistanco  ;  while  after  entering  into  active  life  they  arc? 

to  the  risk  of  accidents^  moi^  or  lens  imminent  according  to  the 

apation  adoptetl,  and  resulting  it  nmy  be  in  immetliate  death  or  in  & 

;>re  or  le>5S  permanent  sicknesK  or  dlsrtblement  ;  and  during  tfiis  period 

fenmlus,  if  not,  us  a  rule^  «o  exposed  to  external  dangers,  Rufler 

f^utmt  loss  from  the  risks  ot  childbirth.     During  the  lati^r  portion  of 

pc:nnfl  and  the  years  succeeding  it,  many  are  removed  by  disejuied 

i  some  of  which  they  may  have  been  seci-etly  or  unwittingly  snffer- 

for  yean* ;  and  the  deaths  from  heart  disease,  liver  difteaAC*,  and 

pr  are  very  nuiDerouii,  the  last-named  Ijccoming  more  widespread  in 

South  Wales  and  more  prevalent  among  men  than  among  women* 

labt   of   all   comes   that    oft-time    protracted    "chronic    illness'*' 

}y  termed  "old  age,"  when  pt^ople  are  for  the  most  jmrt  umille 

for  the  mean**  of  subRistence,  and  are  therefore  dejjendent  on 

^vision  they  liave  made  hi  the  post  or  on  tlie  good  will  of  othert. 

gh  in  a  meiUcaJ  sense  sickness  may  only  be  used  to  denote  that 

the  body  which  requires  the  administration  of  metlicine  or  the 

ace  and  services  of  a  medical  practitioner,  yet  in  the  ordinary 

tion  of  the  terra  it  is  employed  to  denote  inability  to  follow  one's 

cupation  in  life  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise*     Thus  a  sore 

tib  might  be  ^*  sickness  "  in  the  ctise  of  a  compositor  or  a  brieklayer, 

;  not  in  tho  case  of  liis  foreman  or  employer. 

1  accrjrdance  with  the  decision  of  tli©  Conference  of  Statisticians,  an 
wry  was  inserted   in   the  Census    schedule  with   the   intention   of 
filing  information  as  to  the  numl>er  of  persons  suffering  from  sicknea'i 
;ntty.     It  w;us  not  expected  that   the  inquiry  would  be  on  all 
i  successful ;  indeed,  it  was  I'ecognised  that  the  term  «icknes5«  ia 
^vaguo  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  biquiiy  wa&  undei-atoo*!  to  refer 
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tx)  inability  to  follow  ordinary  occupations,  or,  where  there '" 
pation,  then  l)ed-fa8t  sickness  was  understood.  Judging  from  the  ii 
ination  gathered  from  other  sources  it  is  believed  that  the  partacc 
obtained  were  substantially  accurate,  except  perhaps  in  regard  to  epili 
and  idiocy.  In  the  case  of  persons  suffering  from  the  nearotes 
mentioned,  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  was  some  reluctance  on 
part  of  those  tilling  up  the  schedule,  especially  where  the  persons 
cemed  were  their  oiispring,  to  record  either  infirmity  except  when 
presence  was  too  plain  to  be  overlooked. 

Assuming  the  results  of  the  Census  of  1891  to  be  indicative  of 
general  condition  of  the  population  of  the  Colony,  and  excluding 
aborigines,  it  would  appear  that  something  like  2  per  cent  of 
people  constantly  suffer  from  some  form  of  infirmity  arising  either  £ 
disease  or  from  disablement  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  chanu 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  the  proportion  per  1, 
suffering  from  each  cause  : — 


Total  number. 


Sickness  or  Infimuty. 


Per  thouMnd. 


Malfs. 


Females. 


TofcaL 


Males.  :  Female*.     Peit 


Total  cases  of  Infirmity   ... 

Sickness — 

Paralysis  

Epilepsy  

Leprosy  

Others  and  undefined .... 

Total  Sickness 


13.926 


8,325 


22.251  12311  i     1614 


19 


53() 

209  I 

15  I 

5,732 


321 
130 


4,385 


I 

851       0-89  !  0-62 

339  I    0-35  0-25 

15      0-01  I     

10,117      9-55  8-51 


Other  Infinnities — 

Accident  

Deaf  and  Dumb  

Dumb  only  

Deaf  only 

Blind 

Insane  |      1,926 

Idiotic  i         164 

Crippled   i     1,182 

Lost  a  Limb 566 

Lost  Sight  of  an  Eye |        945 
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A  separate  classification  of  the  Chinese  was  made,  but  no  special 
features  were  disclosed  except  that  9  out  of  the  15  lepers  were  of  this 
nationality.  There  was  also  one  Javanese  leper.  The  number  of 
Cflbinese  insane  was  73,  a  much  larger  figure  than  their  proportion  of 
the  community  warranted ;  but  in  this  the  Chinese  were  not  singular,  as 
several  other  nationalities  had  a  like  undue  proportion. 

By  virtue  of  the  Leprosy  Act  of  1890,  the  Board  of  Health  is 
L  empowered  to  detain  and  isolate  persons  suffering  from  leprosy.  In 
1891  there  were  lepers  in  all  the  Colonies  of  Australasia  except  Tas- 
mania, and  in  all  the  cases  then  known  to  the  health  authorities  the 
£  ifflicted  were  of  the  male  sex.  The  number  of  lepers  in  each  Colony, 
•  and  the  nationalities  to  which  they  belonged,  were  as  8et  out  in  the 
'  appended  table : — 


Nationality. 


Colony. 


III 


l| 
II 


I  i 
I  I 


•3 


New  South  Wales. 
Victoria     

5 

1 
2 

1 
... 

4 

3 

9 
2 
3 
3 
1 

1 

15 
3 

Queensland 

1         10 

Soath  Australia... 
Western  Australia 
New  Zealand  

3 
1 
4 

Total 

8 

1 

4 

3 

18 

1            i 
1           1     1     .Ifi 

i 

1 

On  January  1st,  1895,  there  were  40  persons — 35  males  and  5  females — 
in  the  leper  lazaret  at  Little  Bay,  New  South  Wales.  The  inmates 
were  of  the  following  nationalities  : — New  South  Wales,  11 ;  Queensland, 
1  ;  New  Zealand,  1  ;  England,  1  ;  Germany,  1  ;  India,  2  ;  China,  19  ; 
Java,  1  ;  Fiji,  1 ;  New  Caledonia,  1  ;  Solomon  Islands,  1.  At  the 
b^inning  of  the  year  1896  the  number  had  been  reduced  to  37. 

Daring  the  Census  year  there  were  943  deaths  due  to  accidents, 
780  being  of  males  and  163  of  females.  On  the  day  of  enumeration, 
^,248  males  and  211  females  were  recorded  as  suffering  from  accidents 
I  a  nature  as  to  require  special  attention. 
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The  blind  numbered  416  males  and  325  females,  of  whom  657  were 
adults  and  84  under  21  years  of  age;  Of  these,  32  adults  were  emploved 
or  connected  with  the  Industrial  Blind  Institution  at  Sydney,  uid'SO 
children  wei'e  in  other  public  institution& 

By  crippled  were  understood  such  persons  as  through  illnea  and 
accident  had  lost  the  complete  or  partial  use  of  one  or  more  limbi 
without  being  entirely  deprived  of  the  member  itself.  The  term  is 
none  too  happy,  seeing  that  a  majority  of  the  persons  afflicted  were  not 
disabled  from  following  gainful  occupation& 

The  deaf  and  dumb  comprised  162  adults,  and  221  children  and  odien 
under  21  years;  of  these,  57  were  inmates  of  the  Deaf  and  Domb 
Institution  at  Sydney.  There  were  780  males  and  568  females  returned 
as  being  deaf  but  not  dumb.  Deafness,  as  defined  in  the  Census  flchedule^ 
was  intended  to  mcian  total  infirmity ;  the  inquiry,  however,  was  possiUr 
niisunderstoocl  by  some,  and  cases  of  infirmity  of  hearing  short  d 
total  deafness  recorded,  but  the  figures  viewed  in  ages  give  no  cine  to 
what  was  really  understood.  There  were  127  persons  under  21  years 
returned  as  deaf,  and  1,221  above  that  age.  The  j^ersons  returned  is 
dumb  but  not  deaf  were  only  9  in  number,  3  of  whom  were  males,  and 
6  females. 

The  epileptics  whose  infirmity  was  noted  on  the  schedule  were  209 
males  and  1 30  females.  They  probably  comprised  only  those  who  were 
actually  suffering  on  the  day  of  the  Census — the  persons  with  an  epileptic 
taint  were  doubtless  much  more  numerous. 

As  already  pointed  out,  tlioro  is  reason  to  l)elieve  that  the  numUT  of 
persons  returned  as  idiotic  understates  the  truth,  seeing  tliat  only  116 
under  21  and  172  over  that  age  were  so  returned.  Perhaps  only  the 
aggressively  idiotic  were  recorded  on  the  Census  papi'rs,  for  irulj 
l)etween  tlie  drivelling  idiot  and  tlie  confessedly  sane  there  are  many 
grades  of  idiocy  not  likely  to  be  acknowledged  as  such. 


Dl'kation  of  Sickness. 

No  doubt  accurate  returns  could  be  obtained  from  public  institutions 
as  to  the  duration  after  admission  and  the  rt^sult  of  all  ca.ses  which  Imit'' 
undergone  treatment  in  them,  but  they  would  not  be  correct  enough  for 
general  use.  Many  of  the  cases  of  sickness  might  have  existed  for  some 
time  before  the  patient  applied  for  relief,  and,  which  is  of  still  more 
importance,  as  a  rule  only  those  whose  condition  is  deemed  critical  are 
conveyed  to  a  hospitjil,  whilst  what  is  required  to  make  the  statistics  of 
any  public  utility  is  that  we  should  obtain  the  average  duration  oi 
"sickness,"  that  is,  of  inability  to  work  at  the  usual  trade  or  business  it 
each  peiiod  of  life. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  statistics  relating  to  the  average  duratiflB 
of  fatal  sickness  have  been  compiled,  although  in  most  cases  ▼alaabk 
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information  might  be  obtained  from  the  registration  of  deaths.  So 
£ar,  however,  as  relates  to  the  duration  of  general  sickness,  some 
important  material  has  been  compiled  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Manchester  Unity  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows  in  Now 
South  Wales  concerning  the  mortality  and  sickness  among  its 
members.  From  this  information  has  been  prepared  the  following 
table,'  in  which  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  experience  of 
that  extensive  Order  in  England  and  in  New  South  Wales  with 
r^ard  to  the  average  sickness  per  annum  to  each  person,  the  annual 
mortality  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  days'  sickness  to  each  death,  at 
various  age  groups : — 


England. 

New  South  Wales. 

Aze. 

Weeka  of 
Sickness  per 

Member 
per  annum. 

Mortality 
per  cent, 
per  annum. 

Days  of 
Sickness  to 
1     1  Death. 

Weeks  of 
Sickness  per 

Member 
per  annum. 

Mortality 

per  cent 

per  annum. 

Days  of 

Sickness  to 

1  Death. 

21-25 

0-754 

0-667 

i 

791 

0-401 

0-293 

958 

26-30 

0-827 

0-764 

758 

0-512 

0-455 

78S 

31-35 

0-954 

0-864 

773 

0-629 

0-575 

765 

36-40 

MOO 

1-048 

736 

0-828 

0-667 

316 

41-45 

1-348 

1-257 

751 

1181 

0-988 

837 

46-50 

1-776 

1-545 

805 

1-583 

1-087 

1,020 

51-55 

2-406 

2035 

828 

1-949 

1-638 

833 

56-60 

3-441 

2-769 

867 

3-299 

2-278 

1.014 

61-65 

5-306 

3-989 

1          931 

1 

6-616 

3-605 

2,241 

66-70 

8-399 

5-638 

1       1,043 

6-949 

6-019 

808 

71-75 

13092 

8-560 

1,071 

15-164 

8-850 

1,200 

76-60 

18-307 

12-204 

!       1,050 

14-860 

20-000 

520 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  both  the  mortality  experience 

;!f/^  the  Colony,  and  the  sickness,  appear  to  be  lower  than  in  England ; 

■ha  the  data  for  New  South  Wales  in  regard  to  sickness  are  not  yet 

I  to  enable  any  confident  deduction  to  be  draNvn  from  the 

tulti. 
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Expectation  of  Life. 

It  is  a  matter  of  ver}'  coninion  remark  that  nothiug  is  more  unontta 
than  the  length  of  life  which  an  individual  may  enjoy,  and  nocUm 
more  certain  than  the  duration  of  lives  taken  in  the  aggregate.  A 
life-tiihle  professes  to  give  tho  number  of  persons  oat  of  a  giw 
number — usually  100,000 — who  may  be  expected  to  8ur\"ive  at  tiiefi^ 
of  each  year,  conmiencing  with  biith  or  year  0,  until  the  last  has  bia 
counted  out.  As  a  complement  to  tliis,  it  shows  the  number  vk» 
may  be  exi)ected  to  die  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  tlie  mean  afteMt- 
time  of  persons  at  each  completed  year  of  life.  Thiis  last  is  what  » 
usually  called  the  expectation  of  life,  and  is  so  calltHl  in  the  life-tiUn 
which  will  be  found  annexetl. 

The  data  required  for  a  life-table  are  the  number  of  persons  livinc:  aa 
iisceitained  by  an  exact  enumeration  of  the  people,  utid  the  number  ci 
deaths  recorded  at  each  year  of  age.  Experience,  liowever,  shows  liitf 
neither  in  the  case  of  one  set  of  facts  nor  in  the  othor  is  absolol*' 
exactitude  attainable  ;  for,  without  regarding  those  who  delibenifciT 
misstate  their  age  at  the  tinje  of  the  Census,  there  are  always  some,  a&l 
by  no  means  a  few,  who  either  do  not  know  the  year  of  their  birtLor 
in  the  Census  pap(?r  rc^turn  th(?mselvcs  as  at  tli'.*  neart^st  dtx-viiniAl  a$^< 
Thus  it  is  the  universal  experience  of  those  who  have  conipiletl  a  popula- 
tion census  to  find  that  the  number  of  persons  at  age  40,  for  example', 
largely  exceeds  that  at  .S8,  39,  41,  or  42,  antl  similarly  witli  oO  and  otVr 
decennial  ages.  TIkto  is  also  a  tendency,  but  not  to  so  market]  :in  ext«»nt. 
tor  p«Tsous  near  the  (luinqueniiial  ag<'s,  if  they  may  so  }»e  tenufd.  ^"ii. 
.'>.*),  IT),  5."),  I'fj.,  to  return  thiMnselvL'S  as  at  thesf  ages  and  not  iit  ili^ir 
true  a,:;:*'.  Tin*  ag«^s  of  ])ersoiis  dying  arc  stated  with  more  exactitn«ir. 
although  thrrc?  is  a  tcnch-ncy  for  the  ages  to  gnmp  t In- ni.se Ivt's  n>uri 
th(r  decennial  ligures.  It  is  necessary  in  a  life-table  to  make  allr»wa:i'r 
for  the  l)ias  or  peiNonal  ef|uation  which  the  statements  of  agi-s  t-xhiMu 
otherwise  the  exju-ctations  of  life  wh«'u  ]»lott«'d  to  .a  scab-  wnuKl  rxLi^-i* 
a  scries  of  aiiizular  ]»oints,  instead  of  the  niiher  graceful  ciir\es  vkhvh 
a  diagram  it'  j»rc]»areil  would  show.  Dr.  Ivirr,  to  whi»sr  labours  lh»'  w.-riJ 
•  »wcs  the  lirsl  Kugli.^h  life-tabh*,  adoi)ted  a  system  of  adJTistment  whiL-li 
ctr(vtually.sHUK)th(Mlotl'thc  angular  pointsto  which  allusion  h.i.s  liei-n  iiiaJr. 
Imt  it  is  now  recognised  that  this  smo(»thing  prtK.rss  wa'<  too  ••rt*i-«rtniil 
and  the  \ariations  from  uniformity  at  certain  ages,  arising  fmm  rhau]ei*af 
life,  from  i\u-  etli-ets  of  rlimate  and  environment,  or  from  emitrmtioD. 
are  altogether  lost.  Since  the  compilation  of  the  fourth  i»r  last  EugU 
life  tabh'  hy  \h\  <  >gh\  the  (luestion  of  adjustment  has  In^en  very  fol^ 
diseusseil,  and  the  metho<l  used  by  Mr.  W.  S.  IJ.  Wool  house,  in  adJMlaif  j 
the  graduation  of  the  tabh>s  of  mortality  ado]>tei I  by  the  Timliluii  w\ 
Aetuari(*s,  has  met  with  general  approval ;  and  it  is  the 
Woolhouse  that  has  1>«>en  used  in  calculating  the  mortality  on 
following  tabh's  are  bas'-d. 
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Till  fiiTP-^  aasttujed  were  those  ascertained  at  the  CewBiis  taken  on  the 
,  1891,  mid  the  deaths  those  registered  as  *>ccurnug  during  the 
Mont4ifi  precediiii?  and  thf*  twelvi*  tuonths  following  tlio  day  of 
nmis.     The  number  of  persons  dealt  with  was  1»1 23,954,  being 
pulation  of  Uie  Oolony*  less  the  abonginen;  and  the  number  of 
1  in  thi'  two  years,  30,504,     It  may  bp  wftjl  to  note  at  tliijj  Htage 
M-  of  1891   wtis  very  considerably  an  I  by  the 

nn  abrioraiJil  proportion  of  deuths  ar  miongst 

V  feiaak's,     lliiH  i*5  a  eircnrnstaiuv  wluch  RhouM 
,11  coniparing  life-tiibifs  hereafter  compiled  with 

r  exuct  datu  in  calculating  life  contingencies  brought 

kto  cxis^tonce  the  tii'st  life-table  ;  but  there  are  uses  t*o  which  it  may  h*^ 

It  that  are  entirely  apirt  from  the  recjuiraraent«  of  the  aetnary.     If 

be   iirnjj^resa  of  ineiUcine,  viewed  ajg  the  art  of  prolonging  life*  is  to 

uiMj^Hured,  the  only  gauge  which  can  be  applied   is  the  life- table  ; 

~  it  IH  held  to  lit*  very  positive  evidence  of  th«^  impr«i\'ed  condition 

tk^-  Jiecjph?  that  in  the  forty  yeai-s  that  tdapaetl  Ijetween  tlie  eotnpi- 

lioo  oi  I>r,  Farr'ti  linst  table  of  tho  expix*tatioii  of  life  and  of  that  by 

r*  Uglci  there  was  an  iniprovement  of  1 J  years  in  the  rxpectntion  at 

[  It   i«  iiiiprissible  to    compare    the    expectation    of    life   now    ascer* 
for  S(\v  South  Wales  with  that  of  past  years,  a«5  thin  is  the 
t  the  expectation   has  l>een  ascertained  ;  but  a  few  com- 

I    Dr*    Ogle'«   table   for    En|jfland    may   not   be    without 
61.     Fir^t,  however,  it  may  l^e  well   to  allude  to  several  material 
:  wkich  should  be  kept  in  view  in  dealing  witli  the  New  South 
TilleM  table. 

population  of  the  Colony  is  cotuposed  of  tw^cFthirds  of  native 

Tid  onrsthinl  of  Britij«ih  or  foreign  parentage  ;  and  of  the  persons 

lifsi  of  age,  about  oiu*  half  belong  to  the  latter  category.     The 

Lgth  of  time  which  the  non-Australian-boni  have  spent  in  tho 

inot^  of  cour&t%  be  determined  ;  Imt  it  must  lie  abundantly 

Khere  in  a  very  large  number  of  persons  in  New  South  Walen 

pa^t    life    has    been   veiy   little    influenced    by   Au?>tralian    eon- 

Thtm   the  mortality  experience  which   the    tables    show    in 

rrality    of   two    kinds.      The    earlier    ages   are   practically    purely 

Jian,    whilst  the   later  ages  are   partly    Australian    and    partly 

nud    foreign^  the  latter  element  getting   sti-onger  as   tJio  ages 

Th.  I.  f.tre.,  though  the  expectation  here  given  is  correct  aa 

t  ion  as  at  preaent  constituted,  it  might  not  be  »o  if 

'     ^ -it  predominated  as  largely  at  pvf^ry  age  aa  it 

tJ  Ko  attempt  is  made  to  differentiate  the 

ith  a  view  of  discovering  whether  it  in 

,  that   the  conditionn  in  Australia  are 

ilea  wiriy  and  niidUle  life,  but  not  for  tdd  age,  or  whether  the 
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very  nmrkeil  superiority  of  the  Australian  over  the  Europe&n 
rate  for  early  age^  is  maintained  throughout  all  the  ag«^     The  dniA  1 
meann   of  which   Ruch   could    be    done  are   lacking.     It  may  hen?  1 
sufficient  to  fW.y  that  there  is  e\idence  to  show  that  the  admixture  i 
noil- AustrttUaii-boru  has  not  improved  the  expectation  of  life  at  the  J 
where  their  prenence  is  of  importance. 

An  inspection  of  the  following  t^ibles  will  show  that  the  expecUt>aii.J 
life,  according  to  the  New  South  Wales  life- table,  is  greater  for  mala  f 
every  year  up  to  8i  than  nnder  the  English  life-taKle  of  Dr.  Ogle, 
birth  (age  0  of  the  table),  the  difterenee  in  the  expectation  is  SJ 
at  5  years  of  age,  4  03  ;  at  10  years,  329  years  :  at  30,  2*2  yean ;  \ 
at  60  years,  0'46.     For  females  up  to  64  years  much  the  same 
are  bIiowtl     Thus,  at  age  0  the  New  South  Wales  expectaiiun  exo 
the  En^liJili  by  8  28  years  ;  at  5  years,  by  4-34  ;  at  10  years,  by  3'fi 
30  years,  by  2  years  ;   and  at  60,  by  0*27  years.     At  the 
04   the  expectation  for   females   Ls   higher  according   to    the 
table  than  in  that  of  New  South  Wales.     It  must  not  be  supp 
ever,  that  this  means  that  the  superiority  of  the  ages  lielow  84  foH 
and  G4  for  femalf^s  is  lost  after  those  years  ar«  attiiined.      Such  ii  1 
the  case.     It  is  true  that,  eomparetl  M'itli  the  population,  there  i 
deaths  in  New  South  Wales  at  the  ages  above  those  quoted  than  1 
in  England,  but  it  is  also  true  that  a  larger  proportion  is  then  snr 
in  New  South  Wales  than  in  England     Thus  out  of  100,000 
born  in   New   South  Wales,  5,920  will  survive  until    84,  wherwtf  i 
England  the  number  is  only  3,813.     Similarly,  at  ag«>  90  the  hurfiv 
iii  New  South  Walen  would  be  1^156,  whereas  in  England  they  vo 
number  802  only,     The  hgures  in  regard  to  females  show   much 
same  proportions.     Out  of  1 1)0,000  fcniides  born  in  New  South  Wa 
48,725    would   survive   till    64,   against  37,0 41>   in    England  :    37,51 
would  live  till  TO  yeai-s  of  age,  against  27,723  in   England  ;  at 
80  the  numbei-s  would  Im  13,657  and  10,894  ;  and  at  age  ^0,  1,630 1 
1,423  respectively, 

If  a  compFirison  lie  made  with  what  is  known  as  the  new  V 
table  of  Dr.  Farr,  it  will  be  found  that  in  each  instance  thti  < 
for  females  exceeds  that  for  males,  varying  in  the  case  of   ' 
Wales  from  3  3  at  age  0  to  2  5  years  at  10  years,  the  differen- 
becoming  less    and   less   as  the   ages   increase,   until    the    • 
becomes  almost  the  sanje  for  each  sex.     I^'either  of  the  English  i 
as  computed  by  Dr.  Farr  and  Dn  Ogle,  nor  that  computed  by  the  asti 
for  New  South  Wales,  shows  that  the  expectation  of  life  of  women  of  il 
reproductive  age,  say  15  to  45  ye^rs,  falls  nearer  to  that  of  males  thafil 
other  ages.     Whatever  may  be  the  risks  attendant  on  cluld-bcunD^I 
seems  tbey  do  not  affect  the  death-rate  of   females  more  Lii^y  I 
accidents  or  other  risks  to  which  males  are  liable  at  the  same 
atfect  that  of  males.     The  following  are  the  tables  of  the  ex 
of  life  for  New  South  Wales  ; — 
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|TIi0  calculation  was  extended  to  100  years,  Imt  it  was  deemed  advisabk 

I  rtit  tJie  table  vhort  at  dO  years,  aft  the  number  of  persons  ov*>r  that 

wa«  altogether  too  small  to  aJibrd  suiKcieiit  experience  im  which  to 

lud  a  Life  Table.     An  a  matter  of  curiosity,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 

»  exp(»ctation  of  life  at  agi'S  over  90  was  a^  follows  :— 


Ajce, 

living  out  ol  100,«W  born. 

Expectatloii  of  llfi  In  jcms. 

ll»2es. 

Fmnoles. 

Males. 

F«iuU«iu 

91  .. 

761 

1,084 

2*48 

2-72 

n  . . 

520 

767 

2-41 

2'«4 

n  ... 

361 

531 

236 

2*59 

u  .. 

242 

367 

ii'27 

2-52 

05  , 

103 

2.'>0 

216 

2 '47 

m  ,. 

lOfi 

169 

I  90 

2*42 

97     . 

67 

U3 

I  68 

2*37 

m  . 

42 

75 

P37 

2*31 

m  ,.. 

•26 

49 

0*80 

22H 

lot) 

13 

31 

0*16 

2*31 

[in  addition  to  the  exj>ectation  of  life  in  New  South  Wales^  in  the 
lowing  table  wtU  be  found  a  column  shawirj^  tbe  H.M*  (healthy 
lie)  table  of  the  Australian  Mutual  Proviilent  Society.  The  eor- 
j)onding  tigure«  of  Dr.  Ogle's  English  Life  Table  ure  also  given,  by 
%y  of  rompariHon.  And  while  the  after- lifetirn**  at  each  age  in  the 
LM»  table  of  the  A.M. P.  Society  is  higher  tlnui  that  for  the  Colony^  tlie 
tioD  iH  much  the  .Kame  in  each cidculat ion.  That  one  should  give  an 
Ite  of  greater  longevity  at  the  different  agea  than  the  other  is  but 
iml :  for  iu  computing  the  table  for  the  whole  Colony,  the  total 
nbers  of  persons  U\iiig  and  dying  at  each  perioil  of  life  are  taken  into 
jrration,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  A.M. P.  table,  only  selected 
^  or  audi  as  would  be  accepte<l  by  an  ijiiiurance  «ociety,  form  thi^ 
jmfiutation.  Looking  at  tJie  two  tables,  therefon^  in  their 
the  one  i.s,  as  it  stands,  more  an  index  of  the  tforrectiuvsH  of 
t  it  would  V>e  if  tlie  ligur«*8  in  Ijoth  were  identiad*  Dn 
!  Jfp  Tnblr  n  hiomrtcr^  and  spealcH  of  it  ai^  of  equal  import- 
jiifi'  '<:-d  with   human   life  or  sanitary   improve* 

wii        I  I    or  therTuo  meter  and   si  mil  fir  instruments 

iu  physical  research,  and  as  being  also  the  keyntoue  or  pivot 
the  whole  licieiice  of  life  assuiance  hinges*     For  even  suppo^ 
it  an  itisurauce  society  had  t^uipirically  arrived  at  an  er|uitable 
nium  for  assuring  lives,  the  Mortality  or  Life  Table  is  still 
ortier  to  ttscsertain  the  value  of  such  premiums  for  a  prosr 
■'■^      ^^  ainst  the  value  of  the  sums  a.Hsured  thereby, 

r.s  and  liabilities   may  br-  [»ono<lic»illy  pre- 
fiiiiuut  hucii    kiiowledge   a   div-ision  of    "profits'*  would    be 
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impossible.     In  fact,  the   Life  Table  is  absolutely  essential   for  tl 
"solution  of  all  questions  depending  on  the  duration  of  hunian  life":- 


England. 

a>r.O»lt.) 

Age. 

H.M. 
A.M.P.  80c 

Males. 

Females. 

lUlea. 

FewMie*. 

Birth 

49-6 
54*9 

62-9 
67*4 

41-4 
50*9 

44-6 

5  years  

10    „       

53-1 

50-9 

53-4 

47-6 

49-8 

15    „       

46-4 
42-2 

48-8 
44-6 

43-4 
39-4 

43*6 

20    , 

46-0 

41-7 

25     „       

38-2 

40-3 

41-8 

35-7 

38-0 

30    „       

34-3 

36-4 

37-5 

321 

34*4 

35    „       

30-5 

32-6 

33-4 

28-6 

30-9 

40    „       

26-8 

29-0 

29-3 

25-3 

27  5 

45    „       

23-3 

25-3 

26-4 

221 

241 

50    „       

19-8 

21-6 

22-6 

18-9 

20*7 

55     „       

16-6 

17-9 

18-9 

16-0 

17-3 

60    „       

13-6 

14-5 

15-2 

131 

14-2 

65    „       

110 

11-4 

120 

10-6 

11-4 

70    

8-6 

8-6 

9-6 

8-3 

9-0 

75    „       

6-5 

6-5 

71 

6-3 

6^ 

80    , 

5-0 

5-0 

4-8 

4-8 

5-2 

85    „       

3-4 

37 

3-4 

3-6     ' 

3-0 

00    „       

25 

20 

2-4 

2-7    , 

1 

2-9 

Natuualisatiox. 

Tho  law  roljiting  to  the  naturalisation  of  fon*ignors  in  Now  South 
Wales  is  mainly  contained  in  two  statutes.  One  of  these  is  tb** 
Denization  Act  of  18*2H,  9  George  IV,  No.  6.  Tliis  Act  enables  the 
CTOvernor  or  Acting  Governor  to  grant  lettei-s  of  denization  to  such 
foreigners  as  may  arrive  in  the  Colony  with  a  recommendation  to  that 
elFect  from  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  such  letters 
of  denization  to  entitle  the  holder  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  ailvan- 
tages  in  the  Colony  which  a  British-bom  citizen  could  claim.  Another 
Act  which  w.'us  ptussed  to  deal  with  naturalisation  wtvs  1 1  Victoria  Na 
.'^9,  which  was  amended  by  17  Victona  No.  8,  and  rei->i»ah-d  in  ls76iii 
favour  of  an  Act  now  in  force,  which  is  known  :is  the  Natumlisatioo 
Act  of  New  South  Wales,  39  Victoria,  No.  19.  This  measure  wiP 
piussed  in  ItSTf),  and  assented  to  in  1876,  having  bet»n  resor\'e<I  for 
the  Queen's  pleasure.  The  Act  provitU/A  thtU  nn  nuK-a  in  iNi^w  >.mU» 
Wales  may  hold  and  actpire  real  and  peraonal  property^  but  «hail  o* 
be  qualified  for  any  olKce  nor  enjoy  either  a  mimicipiil  or  [mi-liiiin<*nbtft 
franchise ;  shall  not  be  qualified  to  be  the  owner  of  a  BritUh  tto^ 
nor  have  any  rights  and  privileges  except  such  as  are  r-xfirtmlj  i 
upon  him.  After  a  residence  in  the  Colony  of  not  irm  thui 
a  foreigner  may  apply  for  letters  of  iiaturdisiUlon,  lyiil  tht 
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%x  giv<>  or  withhold  the  same  uh  lie  thinks  best  for  the  piiblic  goocL 

bcb  httcrsi  if  giuTited  have  no  elTect  until  the  ontli  of  nllrgiriTicr  bsm 

en  taken,  after  which  the  lioltlor  becomes  in  every  respect  entitled  to 

the  privilej2:es  which  attach  to  those  who  are  British  by  birth.     Tho 

Jy  caJic  in  which  naturalisation  h  no  longer  permittiMl  is  iji  re^'ard  to 

Cliitiese^  which  was  provided  for  by  special  hjijihtation,  as  will  be 

own  hereafter*     CortificatcH  of  naturalisation  y;ranted  in  t»ther  colonit'H 

I  not  tX»iifer  tlie  right  of  British  citizenship  in  New  8«»uth  Wiih*r.. 

[Tliere  wore  234  foreigners  naturnlisod  in   thi*^  C<dony  durin*,'   1894* 

prnians  have  aviiihtd    theniseUes  njoi^t    largely   of  the  privileges  of 

ILtnralis^tioni  the  number  of  certilicates  issued  to  them  amounting  to 

awards  of  one  half  of  the   tot-id  number  gninted  since  1849,      The 

illowiug  table  shows  the  native  countries  of  those  colonists  who  obtained 

Ificatea  of  naturalisation  from  184D  to  1S94  : — 


Hfiilv^CmiiitrlA. 

1849 

U 

18»l. 

1889. 

1880. 

1887. 

1S8B.  isaoJisod 

1       1 

ISOL 

1892. 

I8i»a. 

am. 

Totol 

03 

13 
165 

166 

2.637 

Ifl 

50 

95 

46 

27 

34 

13 

146 

120 

07 
13 

880 

13 

82 

1 

... 
7 
10 
47 
1 
1 
4 
3 

ii 

2 
22 

... 

5 
2 

IS 
8 

45 
2 
2 
5 
4 

io 

16 
3 

5 
4 

3 

19 

9 
48 
3 
3 
6 
5 

i 

13 
1 

"i 
1 

1 

3 

16 

7 

32 

2 

1 

6 

It 

3 

10 

1 

16 

1 

"4 

6 

15 
9 

58 
4 
2 
5 
S 
2 
6 

13 
3 

*•» 
3 

*.. 

... 
3 

3 

'0 

6 

34 

"3 
5 
3 

5 

I 

18 

5 

1 
*6 

10 

21 

0 

55 

2 

a 

14 
I 

18 
1 

41 
3 

1 

1 
6 

4 
2 

M 
4 

54 

*'i 

13 

8 

"g 

13 
3 

1 

I 
10 

10 

1 

29 

8 
7S 

i 

14 

2 

35 

40 
1 

2 
6 

4 

26 
16 
89 

22 
2 

18 
1 

31 
5 

4 
1 

1 
8 

117 

^^BlmL. 

18 

^^^£mL 

3*^ 

PPK^ 

252 

B^^e 

Hallmid .,  .. 

^orwity ...... 

06 
153 
136 

37 

^^BS^ 

162 

^^B^ 

17 

^^Km 

35S 

ImtfMcificd     

146 

108 
19 

908 

21 
135 

ToCiil.. 

4,684 

128 

124 

110 

105 

137 

00 

193 

143  j  221 

234 

6.187 

; 


mnwjus  naturalised  during  1894,  there  were  I  baker,  1  blacksmith, 
— *  pr^  8  carpenters,  1  cliemist,  4  clerks,  1  coal-lumper,  2  dealers, 
-    20   farmers,    2  liAh-dealers,    .1  gardeners^    1  hair-dresser,    1 
r^  1   licensed  victualler,  18   uiaiiners,  4 
f'Rpers,  i  storeraan,  G  raitoni,  1    tanner, 
tciiiauiiCiyi^n,  2  wharf  Ittbourers,  and  77  others* 
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Cbtnhs^  Population. 

The  unanimity  with  which  the  different  Colomea  hare 
restricting  the  iiutuigration  of  Chinese,  and  prohibiting  their 
except  upou  payment  of  a  heavy  poll-tax,  may  be  taken  au  sonjt?  e' 
of  tlM?  on  desirability  of  tbe  race  as  colonists.    At  the  Census  of  1^6! 
were  in  the  Colony  1*2^988  Chinese ;  from  November  of   1861  a 
same    month  of  1867,  a   duty  of  £10  per  head    was    impo^ 
Chinese  male  imniigrantB,  antl  in  1871  the  number  Lad  ^len  to 
in  1881  it  had  risen  to   10,205,  and  to  15,445  at  the  end  of 
since  that  tinie^  however^  the  departures  have  been  numerous^ 
14,15G  Oliiiiese  were  enumerated  iu  ApriU  1891.     For  many  yi 
South  W*'des  oflered   little   inducement  to  the  Chinese   as 
settlement,  the  sin>enor  attractiveness  of  Victoria  and  othi 
as  gohl  producers  claiming  Ibeir  attention.     At  the  ruah  to 
Flat    in    181)0,    however,   large   numbers   of  Chinese   came 
Vmrder  and  establiabed  themselves  in  tbis  Colony,  their  atrenji^th 
constiiutly  recruited  by  fresh  arrivals  from  Cbina ;   but  these  C 
did  not  remain  in  New  South  Wales,  for  at  the  Census  of  1871 
were  5,768  less  than  ten  years  previously. 

The  nymbers  of  Chinese  arriving  in  and  departing  from  New 
Wales  since  1875  will  l>e  found  in  tbe  following  table  ; — 


Year. 

Attriviai. 

Departutm 

1         Y«.. 

AniTaJt.          ni  J 

187.1 

(>2n 

1,209 

1885 

2,920 

1.1 

1S76 

tititi 

1140 

1888 

3.098 

1*8 

1877 

884 

490 

1887 

4,438 

2,7 

1878 

2,485 

1.560 

1883 

1.848 

i.i 

187d 

1,979 

557 

1889 

4 

9 

ism 

2,942 

876 

1890 

15 

n 

1881 

4,465        i 

929 

1891 

17 

s 

1882 

1,007 

884 

1892 

21 

7 

18^ 

1,9S8 

1,402 

1893 

U 

fl 

1884 

2,191 

i»ai8 

1894 

70 

* 

It  will  be  seen  that  1878  and  the  followinj^f  years  were  marktd 
large  increase  in  the  arri%'als  from  China.  The  influx  appeai^ 
sufficiently  formidable  to  demand  the  interference  of  the  Le^sl 
Accordingly,  the  ''  Influx  of  Chinese  Restriction  Act"  was  paused, 
imposing  a  poll-tax  *>f  £10,  with  tbe  result  that  the  subsequent  yen 
marked  by  a  decrease  in  the  arrivals  to  the  extent  of  3^458 ;  after  that 
however^  there  wan  a  steatly  increase  until  1888,  when  Iqsfislatioa 
stepped  in,  this  time  with  more  stringent  regulations,  to 
numbers  arriving  on  the.se  all  ores.  The  increasing  desire  on  the 
the  Chinese  to  migrate  to  Australia  had  brought  alK>ut 
diacusftion,  which  culminated  in  a  Conference  of  delegates  frooi 
colonies  being  held  in  Sydney  in  1888,      As  a  result,  thi? 
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rtnl  a  dmft  Bill,  which  wjis  afterwards  HubmitteU  to  the  PHrliatnents 

thi*  (litir»rr*nt  cohmios.     The  Bill  provided  that  more  stringent  regula* 

fiikl  be  enforet'd  to  check  tht*  inilux  of  Chinese  to  these  shores; 

I  uiL'h  it  wa3  not  deemed  advisable  that  their  binding  should  lif* 

1/  her,  yet  it  was  considered  necessaiy  that  such  a  limit 

i  to  the  numbers  privileged  to  land  as  would  prove  au 

^  k   to  Chinese  imin  Before  the  Conference  met^ 

Iteen  madtf  ill  the    >  th  Wales  Legislature  with  a  Bill 

ritacb  was  pi*oeeede<.l  with  after  the  Conference  adjourned,  and  byeame 

m^  on  the  llth  July,   1888.      By  this  measure  vessels  am  proliibit*Hl 

om  aiirying  to  the  Colony  more  than  one  Chinese  passenger  to  every 

nn  t/^.nv  ;  juid  Chinese  landing  are  to  pay  a  poll-tax  of  £100»  and  are  not 

I  •  in  mining,  without  express  authority  under  the  hand  and  fteal 

I  til'-   Uiaister  of  Mine**^  nor  are  they  permitted  to  become  naturalised. 

Hie  penalty  for  a  breach  of  the  Act  is  X500.     The  Act  has  opemted  to 

I  'n^  cessation  of  Chinese  immigration.     How  gre-atly  the  numljer 

i:  lis  of  Chinese  haj*  fallen  otf  during  the  last  few  years  will  Ix* 

i^ii  iium  the  table  following,  which  also  shows  the  number  who  have 

the  fHill-tax  during  the  years  enumerated  : — 


^ 

arrivlag,             Polltni. 

Yo«r. 

Poll-Ux, 

1 

2,929 

4,4r*6 

1,848 
7 

l.OOD 
1.284 
1,798 

462 

I 

1890 

1891 
1892 

1893 
1894 

15 
17 

21 

76 

3 

I 
2 
7 
3 

fisua  of  1891,  tfiere  were  42,521  Chinese  recorded  in  the 
Colonies,   lis  shown   in   the   table  following.     When  th» 
L>f  1881  was  taken  the  total  number  in  the  Colonies  was  set  down 
L70G,  which  is  l,l8,'i  more  than  the  number  in  1891  : — 


Gokny. 


Kam^r. 


ui4»Uad 

I  Auiitr»lta  ....■„—...«. 
♦m  Australia  ..,,.,.„.„ 
ttnia > •«• 

pZeahuid    . .•• 

Anttrahuila «.. 


14,156 
9,377 
8,574 
3^997 
917 
1,050 
4,444 


42,521 
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Information  showing  the  number  of  marriages  of  Chinamen  readrt 
in  the  Colony  is  not  available,  nor  are  particulars  to  hand  relating  ti 
the  nationalities  of  the  women  who  form  matrimonial  unions  with  ik 
Chinese ;  but  some  particulars  were  ascertained  when  the  last  Cen« 
was  taken.  Of  the  286  Chinese  then  in  the  Colony  whose  wives  wm 
with  them,  129  were  married  to  natives  of  New  South  Wales,  29  tt 
Victorians,  7  to  wives  bom  in  Queensland,  1  to  a  South  Australian,  4 
to  Tasmanians,  1  to  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and  4  to  wives  born  in 
Australia,  the  particular  colony  not  being  stated.  Twenty-eight  Chinese 
were  marrie<l  to  English  women,  3  to  Scotch  women,  16  to  Irish  iroma, 
1  to  a  German,  and  1  to  a  French  woman.  In  60  easels  the  wife  wai 
a  native  of  the  Chinese  Empire  as  well  as  the  husband,  while  in  the 
remaining  2  cases  the  birthplace  of  the  wife  was  not  stated. 


Aborigines. 

This  name,  signifying  "  from  the  origin,"  was  given  to  the  etiM 
known  inhabitants  of  Italy,  but  it  is  now  applied  to  the  original  or  pnoii- 
tive  inhabitants  of  any  country.  As  the  history  of  the  native  race  ia 
these  colonies  is  so  entwined  with  the  progress  of  the  British  people  in 
Australia,  a  few  words  concerning  them  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
aborigines  of  Australia  form  a  distinct  race,  and  it  may  be  presuni«i 
that  the  whole  of  them  throughout  the  continent  sprang  from  the  same 
stock,  although  it  is  remarkable  that  their  languages  differ  so  greatly 
that  tribes  within  short  distances  of  each  other  are  often  quite  unabi? 
to  understand  each  other,  and  in  fact  almost  every  large  commnnity  of 
natives  has  its  own  j>eculiar  dialect.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  their  numbers,  and  while  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  somf 
generations  ago  they  were  very  numerous,  there  is  ample  evidence  of 
late  years  that  in  many  places  they  are  decreasing,  and  they  may  now 
be  counted  by  fives  where  they  were  formerly  counted  by  liundreds.  h 
Tasmania  they  have  disappeared  altogether,  the  last  of  the  tribe  in  th&i 
Colony  having  died  in  1876. 

It  is  recorded  that  Governor  Phillip  estimated  the  aboriginal  pojHil*- 
tion  about  the  close  of  the  last  century  at  one  million ;  the  number 
between  Broken  Bay  and  Botany  Bay  appearing  to  have  been  aboot 
3,000.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  this  estimate  was  in  accordance 
with  fact ;  for  although  at  the  time  it  did  not  probably  seem  an  exaggp^ 
ated  conjecture  in  the  face  of  so  largo  a  number  as  3,000  having  been 
found  within  the  small  area  between  the  bays  above  mentioneil,  jrt 
considering  how  small  a  portion  of  the  territory  was  then  explored  hj 
the  early  settlei*s,  the  statement  must  be  accepted  as  what  it  professes  to 
be,  namely,  an  estimate  at  a  time  when  the  data  to  hand  were  ver 
limited.     At  the  Census  of  1891  the  aborigines  in  Australia,  exciusi^ 
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an«l  (in  which  Colony  the  aborigines  were  not  even  estiinatetl), 
i  said  to  nuDib^r  ^8^879^  dijstribfuted  ba  follows  i — 


Colony, 

u^ 

i      rvmBlm. 

1         TotaL 

New  South  Wales 

4,559 
325 
14,510        ! 
3.516 

3J21 

240 
0,279 
2J29 

8,280 

Viotorio    .. 

505 

South  *AQBtraliii 

23J89 

Weatei'n  Aimtmlia    ..,.*.... 

6,245 

TotAl  ..., 

22,910 

15»90!* 

3$,  879 

f  Tli*»  ori^*niil  InhahiUnts  of  Now  ZealamU  or  Maoris,  as  they  ar^  callod, 

ire  <l  it  race,     Tliey  are  gifted  with  a  conskloral tie  amount 

!if  ii  4uick  at  imitation,  and  hvawe  even  to  rashness  ;  on  tho 

d  tht^v  ttre  avaricious^  and  oft  times  ferocious.     According  to 

■UH  of  1881  they  numbered  44,09T»      Like  the  Australian  abo- 

s,  they  ap|>ear  to  be  deereiieiing  in  nundjer,  the  Census  of  1886 

„...,aeniting  only  41^432,  althougfi  at  that  of  1891  the  total  was  41,993. 

^  is  beUevedf  however^  that  at  tho  time  the  colonists  tirat  landed  their 

Bin Iwr  wa*  fully  120,000, 

I  Accurding  to  the  Census  of  1891,  there  wore  8,280  aborig^ines  in  New 

5Uth   Wales,   this  total    including   half-castes,  who  numbered  3.183* 

bfj  iiiinibcfr  of  aborigines  under  the  control  of   the  Aborigines    Pr(v 

t^tion    Board   at   the   end    of    the    year    1894    was    7,021,    of   whom 

^75fi  wrre  full-bloods  and  3,2(i5  half  castas.     This  shows  a  decivasn  on 

ii>«  r<^turn  for  the  end  of  \i<^:^  of  220  full-blo<:Hls  and  8  haJf-<'astos,  or 

totjd   decrease  for  the  year   1894  of   234.     The  number  of  births 

fc|>ort^l  ilurin^  1894  waft  217  (132  of  the  children  being  half-castes), 

^tiie  deatlm  230  (76  half-castes).      There  are  three  mission  stations. 

eHtabliahmeutM,  when  Hi-st  formetl,  were  little  more  than  camping 

adft  for  the  aborigines,  where  the  blacks  worked  for  their  rations, 

\tl  <dementttry  instruction  wo«  imparted  to  the  children  ;  but  now  they 

t^y*  developed  into  settlements^  with  jc^^eatly  improved  huts  for  married 

Mplo«,    and    adecjuate    accommodation    for    teaching,    duly    qualiiied 

ftiiinictorjH  having  been  appointed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc* 

During   the    year,    7,064    blankets   wore    forwarded    from    the 

nnient  Stores  Department  to  the  various  Benches  of  Magistrates 

jifttributiou  amoug  the   blacks.       This  bounty  hiis  been  concedetl 

jiy  yearsL     At  the  C'ensuK  of  1881^  only  1,G73  aborigines  were 

ntf^d  ;    the   returns  for   1891    must  not,  however,   be  taken  a-t 

an  increase,  but  as  proving  that  at  the  previous  Census  the 

^oiils  passed  over  as  being  in  a  wild  state  far  outnumbered  those 

thfj  bininds  of  civilisation, 

|b  '         '  ^        lie  of  the  aboriginal  of  Australia^  as  it  was 

I  American  Indian,  and  the  Hottentot,  to  be 

It  ircjpcan  colonisation  •  and  tho  black  has  not  ae^n 
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the  white  man  take  posBeflsion  of  his  territory  withont  mai 
Httf  nipt,  by  deeds  of  cnnning  and  of  blood,  to  stop  the  invasion  a 
avenge  the  injury.  It  would  be  easy  to  gather  from  the  records  of  £ 
^colonisation  in  Australia  many  instances  of  horrible  crimes  comn 
by  the  aborigines,  who  ai*e,  in  fact,  partakers  of  the  worst  pafisi< 
human  nature.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  amongst  the  p 
of  Bntish  origin  wlio  settled  upon  the  land  formerly  oocapied  bi 
blacks  alone,  were  many  whose  crimes  against  the  aborigines  at 
<?qualled  in  atrocity  any  committed  by  that  unfortunate  race.  Cm 
and  ferocity  were  the  natural  concomitants  of  such  a  struggle; 
the  remembrance  of  what  cunning  and  ferocity  have  done  tends  to  ] 
the  colonists  slow  to  recognise  any  characteristics  of  an  opposite 
in  the  blacks.  There  is,  however,  evidence  from  the  songs  and  cheri 
traditions  of  the  aborigines,*  that  they  are  by  no  means  destitute  of 
qualities  in  which  civilised  men  glory — such  as  the  power  of  invei 
tragic  and  sarciistic  fiction,  the  thirst  for  religious  mystery,  stoical 
tempt  of  pain,  and  reverence  for  departed  friends  and  ancestors. 
manner  in  which  they  have  displayed  these  characteristics  presents 
a  strange  mixture  of  wisdom  and  folly,  of  elevating  and  degn 
thoughts,  of  interesting  and  of  repulsive  traditions,  of  pathetiG 
grotesque  observances,  that  in  order  to  account  for  the  apparent  ooo 
dictions  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  supposition  that  this  raee 
^lesc(;nded  from  an  ancient  and  higher  civilisation,  of  which  its  p* 
hav(*  retained  some  memorials. 

Vaccixation. 

Vaccination  is  not  compulsory  in  New  Soutli  Wales,  and  is  resc 
to  chiefly  in  times  of  scare,  when  an  epidemic  of  sniall-iK>x  is  tho 
to  ))e  imminent.  It  is  easy  to  discover  from  the  returns  of  the  Goi 
nient  vaccinators  the  years  when  the  community  was  thn»atene<l  bi 
■disease,  as  at  such  times  the  number  of  persons  submitting  themselvi 
vaccination  larg(jly  increased.  The  number  returned  does  not  inc 
those  treated  )>y  private  medical  ofticcjrs,  by  whom  a  large  nnmberof  |K»r 
are  vaccinated.  Tlie  following  figures  show  the  number  of  j»ei 
vaccinated  bv  Government  Medical  Ofiicers  since  the  voar  1876  : — 


Sydney 

1     Sydney 

1 

Year. 

and 
Suburbs. 

1,269 

1   Country. 

Total. 

Year. 

and 
Suburbs. 

Country. 

Tot 

1876 

3,276 

4,545     ' 

1886 

452 

1,311 

IJ 

1877 

i},:U)8 

11,943 

17,251     1 

1887 

,     1,031 

2,199 

3,2 

1S78 

r,:\2 

3,o:w 

3,570 

1888 

1,091 

l,fH15 

2.1 

187J> 

()r>7 

4,981 

5,638 

1889 

!        728 

1,676 

2,4 

ISSO 

460 

4,699 

5,159     1 

1890 

958 

1,239 

2,11 

18S1 

8,738 

.52,501 

61,239     , 

1891 

531 

l,a36 

\^ 

1882 

aso 

1,869 

2,249     ' 

1892 

1,326 

2,68S 

4,0i 

188.3 

2!)6 

600 

896     1 

1893 

838 

1,709 

i5J 

1884 

6.30 

6,569 

7,199    , 

1894 

15 

i,m2 

1.A1 

1885 

346 

1,884 

2,230 

Vide  Kamilaroi  and  other  Australian  Lanjpias^es,  by  Rev.  W.  Ridley,  M.A 
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The  number  and  ages  of  persons  vaccinated  by   the   Govoniment 
Medical  Officers  during  1894  will  be  found  below : — 


District. 


I    Under     '  From  1  to '  From  .•>  to '  ^"•^U"'        -.«**! 
.    Lvcar.    ,   5  yuan.    .  lo.vcarn.  '   ^^^j,,       ^otaL 


Sydney  and  sulnirbB 
Country  districts .... 

ToUl .... 


3  6  7         15 

47  305  905     :      595    |    1,942 


50 


400    ;      912    ;      505    i   1,957 


Insanity. 

The  number  of  insane  persons  under  treatment  in  hospitals  is  almost 
a  fixed  proportion  of  the  total  population,  viz.,  2*83  por  thousand. 
tiince  1874  the  proportion  has  varied  only  from  007  abovo  and  0-09  per 
thousand  below  the  average  stated.  Tlie  hospitals  for  insjino,  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  Government,  are  six  in  number — live  for  ordin- 
ary insane,  and  one,  at  Parramatta,  for  criminals.  ] besides  tliese  there 
are  two  licensed  houses,  each  for  a  single  patient,  at  Picton  ;  one  at 
Ryde  for  three  patients;  and  another  at  Cook's  lliver,  near  Sydney, 
containing  39  inmates. 

The  number  of  insane  persons  under  treatment  on  the  .'Ust  December, 
1894,  under  official  cognisance,  was  3,587,  distributed  as  follows  : — 


Name  of  HoipitaL 


Num>)cr  on  Rc^iiitur. 
Males.  Fcinaltt*.  Total. 


Government  Hospitals — 

CallanPsrk 

Gladesville  

Pkrrammtta,  free 

Do.         criminal.. 

Ji6wca8tie    

Rydalmere  

Licensed  Houses — 

Cook's  River  

Picton  (two) 

^  Ryde    


Total. 


458 
549 
669 
38 
158 
309 


2,198 


379 

837 

358 

907 

383 

1,052 

10 

48 

148 

306 

84 

393 

22 

39 

*> 

2 

3 

3 

1,389 


3,587 


figures  are  162  in  excess  of  the  total  for  1893. 
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The  proportion  of  insane  to  the  whole  population,  as  already  i 
out,  is  almost  a  constant  quantity.  This  will  be  seen  from  the 
panying  table  giving  the  number  of  persons  in  hospitals  for  ins 
the  close  of  each  year  from  1875  to  1894  inclusive : — 


Year  ended 
31  December. 

No,  of  Insane. 

Proportion  of 
Insane  to  popu- 
lation per  1,000. 

Year  ended 
81  December. 

No.  of  Insane. 

1 

'■  Insauii 
lotion  ] 

1875 

1.697 

2-85 

i        1886 

2.717 

f         2 

1876 

1,743 

2-83 

j         1887 

2,821 

1         2 

1877 

1,829 

2-84 

1         1888 

2,898 

o 

1878 

1,916 

2-85 

.        1889 

2,974 

2 

1879 

2,011 

2*83 

'        1890 

3,102 

1        2- 

1880 

2,099 

2-83 

1        1891 

3,134 

1 

1881 

2.218 

2-90 

1892 

3,312 

!        2' 

1882 

2,307 

2-89 

i        1893 

3.425 

!        2" 

1883 

2,403 

2-87 

1        1894 

3,587 

o< 

1884 
1885 

2,524 
2,643 

2-86 
2-85 

! 

1 

1 

1 

Mean 

2" 

i 

The  amount  of  insanity  in  New  South  Wales  and  in  England 
j){ired  with  their  respective  populations,  is  about  the  same,  though 
appears  to  be  a  tendency  in  the  latter  country  for  the  rate  to  im 
The  greatest  proportion  of  lunacy  in  these  colonies  is  found  in  Vi 
and  tlie  lowest  in  Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  South  Aus 
The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  iusane  persons  |>er  the 
of  the  population  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  Austrs 
Colonies  : — 


Country. 

Insane  per-  || 
sons  per  1 ,000  '                 Country, 
ofiwpulation.  | 

Insane  pcr- 
jsons  per  l.(Ml 
of  population. 

England 

•"Scotland     

2*9         j  Queensland    

2-9         1  South  Australia    .... 
3*2        |[  Western  Australia    . 

2-9         '  Tasmania    

3*5         1  New  Zealand     

1 

30 
2-5 

Ireland   

1        1-8 

New  South  Wales    ... 
Victoria 

"1        *  ^ 

2-3 

1        q-o 

1 

i'                                          1 

ADMISSIONS   TO   HOSPITALS   FOE  I^^SANE. 
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The  percentage  of  deaths  of  insane  persona  Ls  comparatively  light, 
following  table  lias  been  computed  on  ihff  basis  of  the  average 
amber  of  patients  resident  in  hospitals  for  the  insane  ;— > 


- 

PereenJairB  of  deaths  of  avt^ra^ 
uttuibur  reHidcut, 

Vcar. 

Percentfeg^  of  de&thfl  of  uvcrvirfl 
numbor  rc«iderit 

' 

M&Ies. 

Females. 

Total. 

1{a1«». 

Ftnimtcfl. 

TotttL 

1S$5 
18S6 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

i  bl 
7-54 

«*64 
7*59 
7-73 
7  01 

4-97 

e-37 

7-03 
6*32 
6*44 
5*74 

6-59 

7*08 
6*79 
711    1 
7-34 
6*52 

1891 

1892 
1893 

1894 

Mean... 

8*42 
6-27 
8-37 
6-12 

5-05 
5-72 

5-88 
5-22 

7  40 

7*4*2 
6-78 

7-33 

6'93 

0-80 

It  has  l)een  suggested  that  there  is  a  very  intimate  connection  between 
commercial  de]>rc8aion  and  the  increase  in  the  nuuiber  of  insane  persona 
admitted  to  the  asyluras  of  the  Colony.  A  glance  at  the  figui*es  for 
1892  and  succeeding  years,  during  which  such  depmssion  has  ijeen 
sorely  felt,  would  seem  t«>  fivnar  this  view,  seeing  that  the  prof>ortioii 
per  tliousand  of  the  po|)ulatioa  advanced  from  0*52  in  1891  to  0  50  in 
1892,  and  to  0-58  in  1894.  But  tfiese  tigures  do  not  finally  dispose  of 
the  question,  for  during  the  seven  years  which  closed  with  1883 — a 
period  of  general  prosperity ^the  admissions  ranged  from  0*72  to  0*57 
per  thousatid.  It  is  very  proHal>le  that  the  most  iiume<liate  eHect 
of  depressed  times  in  to  send  to  the  asylums  a  immber  of  harmless 
hut  demented  persons^  who  in  more  prosperous  days  are  supported  by 
their  relatives,  On  the  other  hand,  the  quota  of  admissions  to  asylums 
in  prosperous  times  is  maintained  by  insanity  induced  directly  or 
indirectly  liy  the  means  of  indulgence  wdiich  Iiigh  wages  and  large 
^aiiis  common ly  aflord.  The  number  of  admissions  to  the  hospitals 
for  insane,  and  the  proportion  per  1,000  of  the  mean  populatioUj  are 
shown  below  : — ■ 


Pro|iortiori  to 

Proportion  to 

Tcftr. 

Adniisaioiii), 

populalion  per 
UOOO. 

''- 

Admiutonfi. 

popuktLon  twr 

1875 

356 

0*tiO          ! 

\        1886 

567 

0*58 

1876 

360 

0^59 

1887 

532 

0-52 

1877 

457 

0-72 

1888 

587 

0-55 

1878 

424 

otu 

;         1889 

550 

or>o 

1S71) 

440 

0'63 

1890 

611 

0'54 

ISSO 

476 

0'65 

,         1S91 

596 

0-52 

1881 

494 

0-64 

,         1892 

666 

a-5() 

1882 

473 

0*59 

^         1893 

688 

0M7 

1883 

476 

0*57 

1894 

712 

0-58 

1884 
1885 

493 
5G7 

0-55 

0-60 

Mean  

0-58 

3q 
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Until  June,  1893,  there  was  no  law  in  force  in  this  Colony  to  ptefoi 
the  influx  of  insane  persons,  and,  as  a  connequence,  the  ^leiifi 
hospitals  which  the  bounty  of  the  Crovernment  has  established  &r  tl 
treatment  of  the  insane  were  the  means  of  burdening  the  commmdl 
with  the  care  of  unfoi*tunate  persons  belonging  to  other  countries  vfafl 
the  treatment  meted  out  to  the  insane  is  less  generous  or  less  sdendf 
than  in  New  South  Wales,  On  the  date  mentioned.  Act  ^B  Vi 
No.  23  came  into  force.  Section  4  of  this  measure  renders  the  owne 
charterer,  agent  or  master  of  a  vessel  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  ai 
insane  person  landed  in  the  Colony.  By  the  close  of  the  year,  ten  cases  hi 
been  reported.  Seven  of  these  persons  soon  recovered,  and  were  aIlov< 
to  go  about  their  business  ;  two  were  returned  by  steamship  ccanp«iui 
to  the  ports  from  which  the  passages  were  taken  ;  and  one  remained  i 
hospital  at  the  charge  of  the  owners  of  the  ship  in  which  he  aniTe 
No  cases  were  reported  during  1894,  but  the  patient  who  was  in  hospit 
at  the  end  of  1 893  continued  in  the  institution  under  the  former  craiditioD 
The  following  figures  show  the  birthplaces  of  patients  under  care  i 
the  hospitals  for  the  insane  during  the  year  1894  : — 


Countrj'. 

1 
No.  of     !  Percentage 
Patients.      of  totaL 

Counto'. 

Naof      Powiii 
Patients.  !    ortoMi 

New  South  Wales... 
Other  British  Colonies 
England 

1,500 
226 
957 
210 

1,021 

1 

34-68 

5-23 

•        1 
2213    1 

4-86     ' 

i 

23-61     , 

1 

1 
France    '         27          0« 

1                 1 
Germany    j         93          215 

China !         81     i      1-S7 

Scotland    

Ireland 

Other  countries  and                  ' 
not  ascertaineil  ..        210    |      4-S5 

1 

1 

In  this  and  tlie  two  following  tables  all  the  patients  received  ini 
hospitals  for  the  insane  during  the  whole  of  the  year  are  enumerated 
the  number  remaining  under  control  on  the  31st  December  is  given  ini 
previous  table. 

The  number  of  persons  under  restraint  who  are  natives  of  thi 
Colony  forms  only  34*08  per  cent,  of  the  total,  whilst  the  native-bon 
element  of  tlie  total  population  is  above  64  per  cent.  Of  the  British 
born  pationts,  England  contributes  nearly  twice  the  numl^er  thathfi 
population  in  this  countiy  would  warrant,  and  Ireland  nearly  fourtinns 
the  number. 

The  ages  of  the  insane  are  sot  forth  in  the  following  table,  whici 
shows  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  number  (46  per  cent)  art 
between  30  and  50  years  of  age.      The  table  deals  only  with  patients 
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pitnls  and  licensf^rl  bouses  for  the  insane,  and  gives  the  number 
percent/iges  ior  1894  at  each  period  of  life  : — 


Aje«*  t*f  Inmnn 

Ifouor  PmlMita 

Under  5 

years ,..«.,.... 

7 

016 

5  jiud  unclof  10  years 

34 

0*79 

10 

15 

40 

113 

1- 

20 

1.14 

310 

20           , 

:m) 

tm 

ir>'0»> 

30 

40 

i»a2o 

2:V5H 

-Ml 

*        <>n 

974 

22-52 

3 

GO      M      ...„..„ 

859 

19*40 

to 

70 

426 
155 

9  8.  J 

m 

.        80     „     * ... 

3  58 

so  year* 

and  upWAfda  ......... 

M 

0-84 

nil*  lunatics  are  as  a  rule  sent  to  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane 

rcnatle — nu  asyliiiri  which  is  set  apart  for  iu)i>ecile  and   idiotic 

,;  so  that  of  the  90  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  table  as  being 

1 15  years  of  age,  tlie  majority  were  in  that  institution. 

\  tnajor  jjortion  of  the  persons  under  i-esti'aint  are  single  ;  amongst 

V  f  [Dales  largely  predominate,  as  also  an)on<^t  tlie  widowed. 

-.  as  to  niarriage  of  |>atient8  in  hospitals  for  the  insane 

l:^'Ji  are  shown  hereunder  : — 


Coodilioiu  ui  to  ltacri«s«. 

Matoa. 

Ftnalm. 

TotoL 

Single 

1.747 
542 

110 

197 

720 
744 

isd 

70 

2,467 

Married   

1,286 

Widowetl    » 

305 

Unascertained    ,,. 

267 

popuhirly  supposed  that  the  principal  cause  of  insanity  is  inteni- 

The  experience  of  this  Colony,  however,  does  not  l)e^r  out  thin 

Thr*  ftinount  of  insxinity  directly  due  to  drink,  thouifh  certainly 

OH  that  due  to  other  causes.     As  far  as  thu 

A,  the  proportion  of  persons  admitted  suflTer- 

iblc  to  intemperance  was  not  Uiore  than  12*77  per 

Ht  -ions  for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1894* 

ring  from  mania  induced  by  excess  of  drink  recover  com- 

ekly,  and  at  any  one  time  tlieir  number  in  the  hospitals 

is  scarcely  more  than   b'5  jier  ceJit.     The  most  potent 

1  to  be  hereditary  influence.     How  far  this  is  productive 

mot^  however,  be  exactly  determined  ;  for  although  the 

al  of  the  In6aue»  a  high  authority  on  lunacy,  has  asccr- 

itary  intlueaoe  and  congenital  defect  can  be  creditt**! 

)  per  o^nt.  of  tlie  totid  insanity ^  tbls  percentage  givoa  no 
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idea  of  the  actual  amount  of  hereditary  insanity  in  the  Colony.  Of 
large  number  of  patients  the  causes  of  whose  insanity  is  unknown,  i 
believed  that  in  most  instances  the  insanity  is  due  to  hereditary 
Huence ;  and  even  in  those  cases  where  the  primaiy  cause  of  insanity '. 
been  ascertained,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  many  of  the  patie 
have  inherited  an  insane  neurosis. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  percentages  of  tlie  varic 
causes  of  insanity.  The  calculations  are  made  on  the  apparent 
assigned  causes  in  the  cases  of  all  patients  admitted  into  the  asyla 
and  licensed  houses  for  the  insane  during  the  ten  years  1885-1894  :- 


Cause  of  Insanity. 


PercentAfj^e 
of  causes 
of  male 
insanitj*. 


Percentage 
of  causes 
of  female 
insanit}*. 


Peit«Dt«g« 

of 

total  insinit}. 


Moral  : — 

Domestic  trouble  (including  loss  of  re 
latives  and  friends)   , 

Adverse  circumstances  (including  busi- 
ness anxiety  and  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties)      

Mental  anxiety  and  **  worry  "  (not  in- 
cluded under  above  two  heads),  and 
overwork 

Religious  excitement 

Love  affairs  (including  seduction)  ... 

Fright  and  nervous  shock 

Isomtion 

Nostalgia 

Physical  : — 

Intemperance  in  drink  ...  

Do  (sexual) 

Venereal  disease    

Self-abuse    

Sunstroke    

Accident  or  injury 

Pregnancy  

Parturition  and  the  puerperal  state 

T-Actation     

Uterine  and  ovarian  disorders ► 

Pu>)erty   

Change  of  life 

Fevers 

Pri  vatiou  and  overwork   

Epilepsy  

Phthisis   

Disease  of  skull  and  brain  

Old  age    

Other  bodily  diseases  and  disorders 

Excess  of  opium  and  cocaine  

Previous  attacks    

Hereditar}'  influence  ascertained 

Congeui  tal  <lef ect  ascertained 

Other  ascertained  causes 

Unknown    


1*46 
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2-33 
1-84 
0-39 
0-30 
1-25 
0-46 

1654 
0-69 
114 
219 
3-28 
4  04 


0-78 

0'21 
005 
7  02 
0-30 
314 
4-69 
4-23 
0-33 
9-21 
615 
4-95 
0*24 
16*18 


6-75 
2-22 


3-27 
2-94 
1-76 
1-69 
0-72 
017 


3-55^ 

433 

2-70^ 

2-28 

0-92 

0-80 

IOI| 

o:ir>i 


6-91 

12-77 

0-75 

0-71 

0-04 

0-71 

0-08 

137 

0-50 

219 

0-97 

2-S3 

0-92 

O-.'^fi 

8-93 

3-50 

1-59 

OUS 

1-59 

iiiul  t 

0-62 

0-73  1 

3-23 

f27 

0-72 

0-41 

0-62 

0S2 

604 

61**3 

017 

0-24 

i-a5 

232 

4-27 

4M 

5-74 

4*82 

0-42 

o«. 

9-35 

MB] 

9*35 

^"^1 

5-57 

0-38 

OJH 

Wt7 

^j^Sm 

15 
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Darin<^  the  year  1894  the  deaths  of  persons  afflicted  with  lunacy 
nambered  211,  viz.,  143  males  and  68  females.  Of  these,  199  died  in 
asylums.  The  following  are  the  causes  of  death,  and  the  number  who 
died  from  each  disease  : — 


ClMl. 

Order. 

Disease. 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

I. 

2 
6 



'"{' 



3 

*5"* 

3 

Diarrhoea  

Puerperal  fever 

6 

'"2 

5 

12 

1 

14* 

2 
10 
41 
21 

1 

1 

5 

"'1' 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 

*  r 

1 

"1' 
1 
1 
3 

1 
1 
1 

*  1* 

3 

1 

'*  1  * 
11 

1 
1 
1 
5 

"'2 

15 

5 

*3" 
2 

'3* 
1 
2 

1 
I 
1 
1 

'  r 
1 

1 
1 

*  r 

r 

9 
1 

IIL 

Delirium  tremeus  

2 

IV. 

Cancer  

6 

Phthisis   

23 

Tuberculosis   

»7 

Diabetes  xnellitus  

I 

V. 

Cyanosis  

1 

'VL 

Oldage 

Meningitis  

19 
2 

A  poplexy 

12 

Insanity,  general  paralysis  of  insane 
EnileDsv  

56 
26 

Sclerosis    

I 

Tumour  of  the  brain 

1 

Valvular  disease  of  the  heart 

Syncope   

Aneurism 

Heart  disease,  undefined 

8 
0 

1 
4 

Bronchitis    

3 

Pneumonia  

5 

Congestion  of  lungs   

2 

Pleurisy   

2 

Gangrene  of  lungs 

2 

Haematemcsis 

Enteritis  

Obstruction  of  intestines 

Hernia 

Fistula 

Gallstones    

Hepatitis 

Jaundice  

Albuminuria    

Briffht's  disease  

Kidney  disease,  undefined   

Celluhtis 

Lupus 

VIL 

Syncope  while  under  chloroform 

Suicide  (falling  from  height)    

Total 

143 

68 

211 

Of  the  aboye  total,  15  males  and  7  females  were  over  70  years  of 

^^  'vk  tiiat  the  malady  of  lunacy  is  not  incompatible  with  longevity. 

in  the  fignree  are  three  males  and  two  females  who  were  over 
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The  average  weekly  cost  during  the  year  1894  of  maintainiiig  iaa 
patients  in  the  hospitals  was  about  10&  7d.,  of  which  the  State  p 
8s.  1  Id.,  the  balance  being  made  up  by  contributions  from  the  erti 
of  the  patients  themselves,  or  by  their  friends.  The  subjoined  ta 
shows  the  average  weekly  cost  per  head,  and  the  average  private  eont 
butions  from  1885  to  1894  :— 


Year. 

OortperbMd 
to^tete. 

Gontribution 
per  beid  from 
priwteMvroM. 

1885 

8.    d. 
11    H 
11     l^ 
10    6 

10  2 

11  3i 
10    H 
10    6i 
10    2 

9    6i 
8  11 

8.     d. 
1     4% 

1     5i 

1     5i 
1    6i 
1    64 
1    7 
1    8 
1    9i 
1    6f 
I    8 

8.     d. 
12     8 

1886 

12    7i 

1887 

11  Hi 

11  8i 

12  0| 

1888 

1889 

1890 

11  lU 

1891 

12     U 

1892 

U  114 

1893 

11     H 

1894 

10    7 

Average  for  10  yean 

10    4i 

1    6f 

11  Hi 

Criminal  lunatics  are  confined  at  Parramatta.  At  the  end  of  ISl 
the  number  in  confinement  was  48,  of  whom  38  were  males  and  10  femak 
as  compared  with  49  twelve  months  before.  During  1894  the  a 
missions  numbered  1 1 ;  there  were  3  discharged  recovered  :  l^  dieil,  and 
were  transferred  to  other  hospitals.  The  offences  for  which  the  crimin 
insane  arje  detained  are  amongst  the  blackest  in  the  calendar,  as  w 
be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  refers  to  the  nunil^r  in  tl 
institution  on  the  31st  December,  1894: — 


Crimes  committed  by  the  Insane. 


Number  of  Inivuie. 


Males. 


Feiiialet.  TotaL 


Murder    

Attempt  to  murder 

Rape 

Indecent  assault   I 

Unnatural  offence | 

Cutting  and  wounding,  shooting  with  intent,  etc. .  .| 

Sheep  and  horse  stealing 

False  pretences 

Attempting  suicide  

Larceny  and  petty  theft 


Total 


18 
1 

1 

1 

1 

13 

1 
1 


S 
1 
1 
I 
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Detention  in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  is  usually  terminated  by 
the  discharge  of  tlie  patient  on  recovery,  or  for  probation  when  relief 
has  been  afforded,  to  which,  of  course,  must  be  added  removal  by  death. 
Omitting  the  few  cases  where  patients  absconded,  the  following  figures 
give  the  departures  during  lihe  last  ten  years  : — 


DiMhai^wL 

TUm* 

Year. 

BaoovMwL 

Believed. 

Hales. 

Fexuales. 

Hales.       I    Females. 

Hales. 

Females. 

1885 

151 

83                  15 

25 

118 

49 

1886 

174 

99                  16 

10 

121  • 

66 

1887 

115 

99                11 

14 

111 

74 

188S 

167 

108                20 

11 

132 

68 

1889 

135 

109                  8 

4 

138 

71 

1890 

141 

116                21 

8 

128 

65 

1891 

168 

129                11 

17 

167 

66 

1892 

154 

107        1        17 

14 

122 

69 

1893 

156 

130                21 

21 

172 

74 

1894 

162 

134        1        27 

27 

130 

69 

Total ... 

1,523 

1,114 

167 

151 

1,339 

671 

During  the  period  included  in  the  above  table  5,271  male  and  3,330 
female  patients  were  under  treatment ;  therefcro  the  proportion  per  cent. 
of  the  total  number  belonging  to  each  class  was — 

Per  cent  of  Patients. 
Males.  Feinalett. 

Recovered 2889  33*45 

Relieved  317  453 

Died  25-40  2015 

The  returns  for  the  same  period  show  the  following  results  : — 

Alales.         Females. 

Average  annual  discharges    169  127 

Average  annual  readmissions 33  29 

whence  it  appears  that  of  the  patients  discharged  as  recovered  or 
relieved,  some  20  per  cent,  of  males  and  23  per  cent,  of  females  are 
readmitted.  Deducting,  therefore,  from  the  number  of  discharges  the 
probable  cases  of  relapse,  it  will  be  found  that  on  an  average  the  animal 
number  of  permanent  recoveries,  temporary  recoveries,  and  deaths  will 
be  represented  in  the  following  proportion : — 

Males.      Fi'moles. 

Permanent  recoveries 42  47 

|w  Temporary  recoveries 12  16 

™^  Deaths 46  37 

''      ^v  be  said  that  out  of  every  thousand  males  who  become 
Cor  the  inaanei  420  will  be  released  from  their 
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suffering  by  recovery,  and  -580  only  by  death;  and  of  females,  the 
proportion  will  be  470  by  recovery,  and  530  by  death.  As  the  avenge 
age  of  the  patients  does  not  differ  greatly  in  the  case  of  both  sezes^  the 
comparison  may  be  accepted  as  a  fur  one,  especially  as  the  average  time 
of  residence  in  the  asylum  is  also  about  the  same. 

The  average  period  of  residence  can  be  determined  indirectly  from  i 
comparison  between  the  number  of  persons  admitted  and  those  resident 
on  a  given  date,  and  it  would  appear  that  for  the  ten  years  which 
closed  with  1894,  the  average  was  5*40  years  for  males  and  5*47  for 
females. 

As  the  annual  cost  of  each  patient  is  nearly  £27,  every  person  who 
is  admitted  to  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  entails  a  loss  to  the  State  of 
about  £147. 
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EW  SOUTH  WALES  in  slow  to  adopt  a  general  system  of  local 
government^  notwithstanding  tlie  pressing  necessity  for  rulIi  a 
In  Victoriaj  Queensland,  Soutli  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
coD>prehensive  systems  of  locftl  government  Lave  been  in  existence  for 
many  yeai-s,  and  tbo  benefits  derived  therefrom  are  i-ecognised,  not  only 
'hy  tin?  Government'?!  but  by  the  ratepayers  whose  property  is  aHected. 
The  centi^al  Uovernment  is  relieved  of  responsibility  and  expenditnro 
"which  form  no  part  of  its  proper  functions,  while  tht^  property-owner, 
^ough  compelled  to  pay  rates  from  which  he  was  formerly  free,  is  bene- 
£ted  in  other  ways  which  more  than  compensate  for  the  direct  pecuniary 
payment. 

Under  the  system  at  present  obtaining  in  New  South  Wales,  no 
<iistrict,  however  popnlous,  is  compelled  to  become  incorporated,  and  it 
is  only  by  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  pmspective  i*atepayera  that 
»  ixmnicipality  can  he  formed.  Judged  by  past  experience,  this  volun- 
%a,ry  principle  is  not  conducive  to  the  adoption  of  a  general  system  of 
local  government ;  indeed,  it  is  quite  evident  that  so  long  as  tbe  central 
Ooveniment  continues  to  construct  local  works,  so  long  will  the  residents 
"benefited  submit  to  the  absence  of  local  Jiianagement  of  their  affairs. 

During  1894,  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  Legislative  Assembly  to 
provide  for  the  constitution  and  incoqioration  into  Shires  of  tlie  entire 
mrea  of  the  Colony  not  jdi-ea-dy  within  the  boundaries  of  a  mtinicipality, 
for  the  purposes  of  local  government.  All  lands,  togetlier  with  buildings 
or  structures  thereon,  were  to  Iw  ratable  property  witliin  the  meaning 
of  the  Act,  even  though  such  land,  buildings,  and  structures  were  the 
property  of  the  Cniwn  ;  but  certain  specified  exemptitms  were  provided 
(for-  It  was  further  provided  that  the  rating  might  be  based  on  either 
^Ke  unimproved  capital  value  or  the  net  annual  value  ;  and  provision 
WnkB  also  made  for  the  constitution  and  expnditure  of  a  Shire  Fund, 
for  the  making,  maintenance,  and  control  of  highways,  etc.,  and  for  the 
construction  or  repair  of  l>oundary  highways,  bridges,  and  ferries,  and 
Other  matters  connectetl  therewith-  The  Bill,  however,  was  abandoned 
"by  the  Government  in  consequence  of  their  defeat  upon  what  they 
considered  to  be  a  vital  principie. 

At  the  end  uf  1860  the  area  incoq>orated  was  409  square  miles  ;  in  ten 

Blears  this  had  increased  to  G49  miles  only  ;  in  1880  to  1,444  miles  ;  and 
n  the  early  part  of  1895  to  2,742  square  mileB — a  very  insignificant 
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total  compaied  with  the  whole  area  of  territory.  The  subjoined  figo 
give  the  incorporated  and  unincorporated  areas  at  the  banning  of  IS 
in  each  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Colony  : — 


Division.                Inoorpontod  Are*. 

Unincorpomted  Area. 

Eastern 

aqoare  miles. 

491 
258 

Bqnare  miles. 
82,463 

Central 

86,165 

Western  

124,685 

Total 

2,74ffi 

803,323 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  form  of  municipal  local  govemnient,  Ui 
are  various  boards  and  trusts  with  local  jurisdiction,  to  the  operati 
of  which  allusion  will  hereafter  be  made.  The  control  of  water  hi| 
and  sewerage  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Hunter  Kiver  districts  is  r 
gated  to  separate  boards.  At  Hay  and  Balranald  there  are  irrigal 
trusts,  the  formation  of  which  was  provided  for  by  special  Acts : 
Municipal  Councils  for  the  time  being  constitute  the  trusts.  Anot 
trust,  which  was  established  at  Wentworth,  has  been  dissolved,  and 
powers  assumed  by  the  Grovemment.  The  Public  Vehicles  Regnlat 
Act,  the  Country  Towns  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Act,  and  the  I 
Brigades  Act,  were  all  passed  with  Uie  object  of  extending  the  prind 
of  local  government,  and  boards  have  been  established  to  carry  out 
provisions  of  the  Acts. 

Incorporation  of  the  City  of  Sydney. 

The  city  of  Sydney  was  incorporated  on  the  20th  July,  1842,  un 
Act  6  Vic.  No.  3.  The  Sydney  Municipal  Council  was  establisl 
during  the  siime  year,  the  election  of  aldermen  taking  place  on  the  ! 
November.  Mr.  John  Hosking  was  the  first  Mayor.  The  city  was£ 
divided  into  six  wards,  but  at  a  subsequent  adjustment  the  number  i 
inci-easf d  to  eight,  as  at  present.  The  boundaries  of  the  city  are  a 
the  same  as  then  laid  down.  After  a  few  years  great  dissatisEiCt 
arose  in  the  minds  of  tlie  citizens  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  i 
nfTairs  of  the  Council  were  carried  on  ;  a  Select  Committee  of  the  L^ 
lative  Council  was  appointed  in  1849  to  inquire  into  iht: 
it  reported  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  Munidjml  Vm^t 
recommendation  that  its  powers  should  be  vested  m  thre*'  i  uu 
to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose.  This  wa^  not  carrie^i  lubo  « 
1853,  when  the  Corporation  was  dissolved,  and  its  powi;ni  ■ 
over  to  Messrs.  G.  Elliott,  J.  Kae,  and  F.  Darrall,  who  wi  a  Co 
exercised  them  froDi  the  beginning  of  1854  to  the  eaid  of  1857. 
Municipal  Council  of  Sydney  came  Into  axisteiios  at  the 
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|8.     Mr.  Ooorg^  Thornton  was  (lie  first  Mayor  under  the  new  onlrr 

biings,  tttid  there  wt*re  altogether  sixteen  a]dermt?n,  two  for  each 

Under  the  pr**sent  Act— Sydney  Ineorporation  Act  of  1S79 — 

[nombpr  of  aldermen  was  incnsased  to  twenty-four,  each  ward  liaving 


BtrmrnnAw  axu  CotJstTRY  Muhicipalitiiss 

be  Act  fur  the  ineorpomtiaii  of  Sydney  contained  no  ptitv  i^ion  for  the 
an  uf  thtj  mimici|jal  principlo  t-o  other  lociiUties,  but  in  1843  the 
was  taken  towanls  the  extenaiuii  of  the  nystftn  to  the  country 
by  the  incorpoi*atiou  under  letters  patent  of  Oanjpl»elltown» 
den,  Narellan,  aud  Picton  as  one  District  Couneil^  which 
BPntly^  under  Act  7  Vic.  No.  16,  subrii\^ded  into  two  hy  the 
D&tion  of  Cam  phi"  1 1  town  and  Appin  into  a  separate  (.-onncil. 

1844  the  nauilier  of  country  District  Councils  had  iucrt*fijsed  to 

lit,  and  these,  in  conjunction  with  tlie  Municipal  Council  of  Sytlney 

th«  llottd  Trusts  established  Bubseijuent  to  the  date  meutianefl, 

litttttHl  the  whoUi  of  the  local  government  systetn   prior  to    1858. 

rt'-*        if  ihe  iirst  important  nieiisui*e  relatin|»  to  p^eiieral  municipal 

was  enacteih     An  Act  was  jiaseed  making  provision  for  dift- 

■  ■       lot  Councils,  and  j^lacijig  the  i  i  mUed 

: 'S,    Under  its  authority  thir  tricta 

i  * 4'  ^Wiicli  still  exist.    The  Jaw  was  further  aoiAended 

.  Aot  of  18(57,     Since  thi?^   Aot  wf\5^  passed  anrnj 

iriiU*  havi*  111  ,  but  the  main  jn  bet?n  pr©* 

{and  many  niu  i      ^        los  in  various  partn  >  liuvr  bcson 

Itshed  under  its  authority, 

BoAitDs  JLSi>  Trusts. 

101  M'  boards  dealing  with  local  aliliiiTs  l  >  hclioii 

[ii  u\n  firm   and   work  in  conjunction  local 

uiiljc  s^ing  powers  independent  of  thme  bodies. 

Dlitau  'I  ' jmmissioners  were   a[»pointed   under    the 

lie  Vehit;lc8  Ite;j;ulatiou  Act  of  1879,  prior  to  which  dsite  the  control 
|treefc  traffic  wtis  vested  in  the  City  Council.     The  Board  originally 
of  tJiree  members,  but  in  1886  the  numlwr  was  increased  to 
appointnjfnt  of  a  licensees*  repn^seniativet     The  receipts 
which  were  obtained  from  license  fees,  tines,  etc^,  amounted 
'  ^  ''         '    nditure  to  £ri,r»Ga 

tlb?  Fire  Briflfadcj*  Act  of  1884,  a  Metropolitan 

thirty  c  "  »anls  have  been  establiHhetL 

't,fr  iH  c'cv  1   in    equsil  aiiionnts  by  thi> 

i    ilic   proc!aim*^d   nr*n,  and   the 

within  thfise  municipftl  districts. 

tfiiitnirj  bfM.rda  receive  sabsidies  from  the  itovemment  and 
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the  niUiiicip.'ilLcies  InteivateiJ,  but  the  insurance  comi>anies  do  not 
cijiisidrr  tlirrLi'.<»--lvira  coiiipelled  under  the  Act  to  subscribe  to  the  expen- 
diture in  c«  ir-Lvotion.  with  count rj"  boards. 

The  >[etiop« »l:tAa  lioard  f.f  Water Sapply  and  Sewerage  was  establi>hM 
in  l>'*r.  and  that  of  the  Hunter  District  in  1892:  reference  to  their 
transactions  will  l^e  fouii'i  in  subsequent  pages. 

Priur  to  IS  SO  the  regulation  of  the  port  of  Wollongong  was  subject 
to  the  Marine  Board  of  New  South  Wales.  In  the  year  named  an  Act 
wa>i  pass^.-d  which  transferred  the  control  of  the  port  to  a  Trust  composed 
of  twelve  Commission frs,  who  were  empowered  to  impi-ove,  manage,  and 
regulate  th(r  port.  The  revenue  during  1894  was  ^6,507.  and  the 
exp<?nditun*,  i7,0'^'*.  The  Trust,  which  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  th*i  Colony,  was  diss«>lved  in  the  latter  part  of  1{<9.T»,  when  ihf 
Gov^frnment  Utak  over  the  administration  of  the  p>rt. 

Trri^cation  Trusts  were  established  at  Wentworth,  Hay,  and  Balranalii. 
undi-r  special  Acts  pass<?d  in  1890,  1892,  and  1893  respectively.  It  wfcs 
providj^d  in  <*;u:h  case  that  the  members  of  the  Municipal  Council  for 
the  tinn'  bcin;;  sliould  be  the  trustees,  and  that  they  should,  with  ih*- 
[lerniiKsion  of  tlic  (Jovernor-in-Council,  l)e  authorised  to  borrow  money 
for  thn  purpo.s(^  of  tai)ping  the  neighlx>uring  rivers,  and  of  erecting 
plant  and  (Tonstructing  works  for  the  irrigation  of  a  ]»ortion  of  the 
temporary  romnion,  which  should  be  divided  into  lots  and  leased  to 
snital»lo  piM-sons.  The  area  brouglit  under  the  Wentworth  Trnrf 
coMHislfd  of  10,(100  acres :  and  i>  1,000  was  spent  in  preliminary 
expi-nsrs  during  1S94.  Under  a  special  clause  of  the  Act,  however,  the 
trust,  has  now  been  dissolved,  and  its  powers  assuuird  by  tht»  (lovt-ni- 
iin'iit,  who  will  carry  out  tlie  undertaking.  The  land  adniinistnvil  hy 
till*  Hay  Trust,  comprising'  19,S47  acivs,  was  thrown  open  in  iH-o-m^i^r. 
lSli;t,  and  at  the  end  of  liSi)4,  G2  hohlings,  embraciuL'  an  arna  «if  '!'^ 
acres,  liad  bocn  aj)plicd  for.  TIkj  receipts  to  that  date,  includiii!:  an 
advance  of  .£;»,000  by  tin*,  bank,  totalled  £3,724,  and  the  ex|M*n<iiiun* 
.i'l,  1 17.  At  IJalranald  an  area  of  1,000  acres  has  been  survi-vt^ii.  ah-l 
several  blocks  of  from  T)  to  40  acres  taken  up.  Pumping  machinery  liHi 
been  (erected,  and  works  for  the  distribution  of  the  water  conim«MicttL 

IMiNiriPALiTiEs,  1894-'). 

In  February,  1^95,  then*  were  182  incorporate<l  districts,  of  whidi 
73  were  boroughs  and  109  municipal  districts,  the  City  of  Sydney  I leing 
classed  among  th«*  latter.  I  )ui-ing  1894  new  municiiialities  were  established 
at  Aberdeen  and  Pt^ak  Hill;  and  Annandale  and  Marstield,  fomMrlf 
portions  of  Leichhardt  and  Hyde,  were  constitutcMl  si^parate  miiBifli* 
|k;ilitics.  The  3.')  districts  established  under  the  1858  Act  were  vnUt 
the  authority  of  the  present  law  designated  boroughs.  Under  Um  p9*  ^ 
visions  of  the  existing  Act  contiguous  districts  with  an  ana  of  aofeMii  : 
than  9  squart*  miles,  and  a  population  of  not  lem  tlian  1,000^  aMJf  klj 
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'  fncorporatenl  as  boroughs ;  and  districts  of  not  more  than  50  square 
tnile^,  with  a  population  of  not  leKS  than  500,  may  be  formed  into 
municipal  districts.  Notwithstanding  tlie  relatively  small  ar<*a  incorpo- 
rated, the  jxtpulation  within  the  boundaries  of  these  districts  in 
J>ecem>»er,  1^94,  numbered  739|750,  which  was  equal  to  an  averaj^e 
density  of  270  to  the  square  mile,  or  160  times  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
Cohmy. 

In  Sydney  there  were,  at  the  close  of  18D4^  22,400  houses,  oceupiecl 
l>y  100,000  persons;  in  the  suburbs  of  Sydney  there  were  G2,676 
houses,  in  which  303,530  parsons  dwelt ;  while  in  the  other  munica- 
palities  there  were  68»336  houses,  occupied  by  336,220  persons  ;  thus 
making  a  total  for  all  municipalities  of  153,412  dwellings,  accommO' 
dating  739,750  people.  In  the  unincorporated  portion  of  the  Colony 
there  are  al>out  100,000  houses,  inhabited  by  528,400  persons. 

The  estimated  value  of  land,  houses,  and  other  penuanent  improve- 
ments in  the  Colony  may  be  approximately  stated  at  j£292,196,I00* 
Of  this  sura,  £13G,202,100  was  the  value  of  property  in  tlie  incorpora- 
ted districts,  and  the  balance  that  of  property  in  the  other  districts. 
Of  course,  the  value  of  uiuiold  Crown  lands  is  not  included  in  tfiia 
estimate. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Municipalities  Act  the  Corporations,  in 
addition  to  maintaining   the  thoroughfares,  are   entitled  to  construct 
sewei*agu  and   wat<>r  supply  works  (whore  no  special  board  for  these 
|l     services  exists),  and   gas  and  electric  lighting  works,  and  to  levy  the 
3     necessary  nitea  in  eoimection  therewith  ;  to  make  aud  enforce  by-laws 
J     for  the  mainten^tnce  of  the  public  health  and  tlie  abatement  of  liuisances; 
and  to  see  the  tnaterial  and  sanitary  condition  genei*ally  of  the  residents 
properly  attended  to.     Special  powers  are  also  granted  permitting  the 
establisbmririt  *>f  free  public  libraries,  and  of  free  infant  schools  for  the 
in«truction  and  industrial  training  of  children  whose  parents  are  in  prLson, 
half-caste  children,  and  other  children  who  are  the  objoct  of  charity. 

tinder  the  Municipal  Wharves  Act  of  18113  the  Council  of  any 
Municipality  is  empowered  t^  purchase  or  lease  any  wharves,  jetties^ 
piers,  or  landing-placejs  erected  \\^thin  the  district,  and  to  borrow  money 
for  the  piirjjose  of  constructing  such  works- 

The  Sydney  Corporation  Act  ilirects  that  valuers  shall  be  appointed 
from  time  to  time  to  assess  all  ratable  property  within  the  city,  and  on 
tln'  value  of  such  assessment  a  city  rate  not  exceeding  2s.  in  the  X  may 
W  levietl  Dunng  the  year  3  894  the  city  rate  was  levied  at  Is,  4d.  in 
the  £.  The  rate  is  struck  upon  ninetenths  of  the  fair  average  annual 
rental  of  buildings  antl  cultivated  landH^  but  the  Council  has  power  to 
strike  the  rate  on  the  full  value  if  necessary.  The  above  rate  ia  the 
only  one  enforced  by  the  Council. 

IJnflor  the  Municipalities  Act  of  1867  assessors  are  appointed  every 
year,  and  all  municipal  property  is  valued,  and  the  councils  are  emi)Owered 
to  raise  revenue  by  rates  on  the  value  so  found,  not  exceeding  Is.  in  the 
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S  for  oi*dinaxy  parposes,  and  the  ssaae  amtmnt  lor  special  pufpopc^ 

«miouiit  of  rate  is  calculatwl  upon  nine-tenths  of  the  fair  aveni^ 
rental  of  ail  builUings  ami  cultivated  lands^  or  lauds  which  ai^  or 
l>een,    let  for  pastoral,   mining,  or  other  ]nirposes,  whether  sitdl 
or  buildings  are  actually  in  occupation  or  not,  and  upon  5  per 
the  capital  vahie  of  the  fee-simple  of  all  unimproved  lands. 

During  1894  the  ordinary  rata  of  Is.  in  the  £  was  levied  in 
suburban  and  country  niunicipalitiea,  with  the  exceyjtion  of  Darlingtoa, 
Cobar,  Cudal,  Kenipsey,  and  Wallsend,  which  imposed  only  9d  Ihett 
were  88  munici|itdities  where  lightinjf  rates  were  imposed,  ninjnag  ficoi 
2d.  to  6d.  in  the  £  for  gas,  3d.  to  6d.  for  electric  light,  and  'Id.  to3«l 
for  oil  lamps.  In  only  26  nmiiicipalities,  exclusive  of  those  supplied  bf 
the  Metropulitaii  Water  and  Sewerage  Board,  La  thei'^  a  water  rate* 
generally  1  s.  in  the  £,  though  in  some  places  it  is  a.s  low  as  M.  Olha 
special  rates,  mostly  for  street* waterings  are  charg^  hj  aoiae  ol  tiw 
suburban  Iwroughs. 

^lunicipalities  which  have  availed  themselves  of  the  provisaon^  of  iImi 
Oountry  Towns  Water  and  Sewerage  Act  of  18fcJU  are  empovcnrf, 
tinder  clause  13  of  the  Act,  to  levy  a  rate  for  each  sernce  not  exi 
a  maximum  of  5  per  cent  on  the  assessed  value  of  land  and 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  municipal  rata  At  the  end  of  1894, 
were  21  municipalities  with  water-works  constructed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act. 

In  order  to  aid  municipalities  in  the  difficulties  surroundtng  llicir 
inception,  the  Act  of  1867  provides  for  endowment  being  granted  for 
a  period  of  fifteen  years.  In  each  of  the  tirst  five  years  aft<*r  incorpOA- 
tion,  every  municipality  is  entitled  to  a  sum  eqtial  to,  but  not  t^xceedlng^ 
the  whole  amount  actually  raised  by  rates  or  assessments  and  suhscrip* 
tions  paid  during  the  past  year  ;  in  each  of  the  next  succeeding  fi»» 
years  a  sum  equal  to,  but  not  exceeding,  one  moiety ;  and  in  eiich  of  the 
next  succoeding  tive  years  a  sum  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  amount  » 
paid.  After  the  expiry  of  these  fifteen  yeara  the  assi^tano?  wlwch 
municipalities  may  demand  from  the  Government  ceaiaes,  and  anyfurthir 
assistance  from  tlie  State  must  be  obtained  i»y  special  grants  Tlie  St&tt 
endowment  to  the  Municipal  Council  of  Sydney  was  diacontinuiHi  afur 
the  year  1880. 

The  loans  of  t lie  City  Council  have  all  been  raised  under  special  Acta 
the  Sydney  Corporation  Act  of  1879  not  authorising  loan  undiir* 
takings  during  the  period  in  which  the  Council  was  in  receipt  of  tJit 
iTOvernment  endowment,  the  last  ^mymeut  of  which  was  made  in  151*S. 
Particulars  of  the  loans  raised  under  various  Acts  will  be  found  oo 
page  991. 

Under  the  Municipalities  Act  of  1867  the  Council  of  any  muuLcipttliQr 
may  borrow  Ijy  df4>entures,  mortgage,  or  otherwise  on  the  credit  of  any 
land,  personal  estate,  or  annual  revenue,  actual  or  prospective,  htloRpwf 
to  the  ixKly  corporate  of  the  municipality — pi-ovided  that  the  «mottftt<4 
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i  inopey  borrowed  does  not  exceed  the  estimated  revenue  for  five  years 
the  serviooB  on  which  the  utoDerf  is  necured.     In  188i  and   1888 
f-**-  were  [lassed  empowering  the  Cotincils  to  contract  sfiecial  loans^ 
the  ori^'inal   Act  did  not  provide  for.     Another  Amenrling  Act, 
vering  the  Councils  to  raise  money  to  repay  loans,  hecaiuo  law  m 

Aluuicipalities  are  for  the  most  part  divided  into  war<ls  according  to 
ulation,  and  every  person,  whether  male  or  female,  of  the  full  age  of 
%^venty-one  years,  who  on  the  7th  day  of  January  in  any  year  njay  be 
tbe  occuiner,  leasee,  or  owner  of  any  ratable  jjroperty  within  any  muni- 
cipality, and  liable  to  be  rated  for  the  sanie,  i8  entitled  to  vote.  If 
property  be  assessed  at  an  annual  value  not  exceeding  «£25,  the 
:pier»  lessee,  or  owner  is  entitled  to  one  vote  ;  if  asseiised  at  over 
:5  and  not  exceeding  £75,  to  two  votes  ;  if  over  £75  and  not  exceed- 
wng  j£150,  three  votes;  and  if  over  £150,  to  four  votes.  No  person 
iprhose  rates  are  in  arrear  is  entitled  to  vote.  By  sjiecial  eniictment, 
both  ratepayers  and  owners  of  property  in  Sydney  are  entitled  to  vote. 
Votes  are  cumulative  up  to  four,  and  the  method  of  voting  is  by  ballot, 
Jul  in  Parliamentary  elections. 

The  pei'soTiH  qualified  to  vote  at  municipal  elections  number  approxi- 

mfitely  169,31 'i,  thus  distributed  :^City  of  Sydney,  21,989  ;  auburV>fi  of 

V,    68,1230;    and    cfmntry,    79,088.       Includiujt;   the    twenty-four 

^  ntatives  of  the  City,  there  are  1,556  aklermnn  in  tbe  Colony,  and 

average  numl>er  of  municipal  electoi-s  per  alderman  Is  thus  109. 

'he  following  table  shows  the  capital  luid   annual  values  and  the 

lent  of  boroughs  and  municipal  di.striets  for  the  year  1B94  ! — 


capital  Value  of- 

Totel 
Aiuouiit 

of 
OrdinaiT 

Rat«e 

AMQMfld. 

Fair  Areia^  Annttal 

VftJutf  of— 

Borocurhs  »t)d 

Buildingi    !'   AUBatftble 
and              Ptoperlgr— 
Cultivated      Iftiprovbd  ftnd 
L(Uid  ouly,       Unimproved. 

City  of  Sydney ,.. 

£ 
47,225,800 
41,615,200 

£               £ 

47,22.>.S00|  141,077 
49,466,40C»  1  la'J.GiM 

£               £ 

2,301,290    2,361/290 

Suburbs  ,... 

2.599,070    2,991,630 

Total,  MetropohtaD.., 

Country  ..,...,. 

88,84  KOOO 
35,260,800 

06.692,200  1  277,281 
39,509,900,  114,798 

4,900.360   5,352. 92f> 
2,3:«*,270  '  2,542,723 

Total,  N.S.  Walei...., 

124,I0l,8lM) 

136,202,100 

392,079 

7.290,630    7,89;),645 

Out  of  the  total  capital  value  of  property  in  all  municipalities  for 
18^4,  the  sum  of  £124,101,800  represents  the  caj>ital  value  of  im- 
proved lands,  that  Is,  of  land.s  upon  which  building  have  been  erected, 
or  which  are  cultivated,  or  have  been  let  for  pastoral  and  other  purposea ; 
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and  £12,100,300,  the  valae  of  unimproved  lands,  classied  sa  sachfor 
municipal  purposes.  The  annual  value  is  made  up  of  the  fair  annal 
rental  of  improved  lands,  and  5  per  cent,  of  the  capital  value  of  onim- 
proved  lands. 

The  returns  in  past  years  somewhat  understated  the  actual  value,  u 
much  of  the  unimproved  land  was  usually  assessed  at  a  sum  far  belov 
its  real  worth.  Taking  all  municipalities,  this  understating  amoanted 
to  probably  10  per  cent  The  figures  for  1894  err  perhaps  somewhit 
on  the  other  side,  but  this  is  a  presumption  which  cannot  well  bf 
sustained  or  disproved  until  the  land  tax  assessments  are  completed 
The  capital  and  annual  values  of  ratable  property  for  all  districts  nn 
given  in  the  subjoined  table  for  the  eleven  years  ending  1894.  Tie 
returns  are  the  same  as  those  furnished  by  the  municii>al  authorides :— 


Year. 

Metropolitan  Area. 

Country* 
MunicipaliUes. 

Total 

Sydney. 

Suburbs. 

1 884— Annual  value 

£ 
1,979,772 
39,595,440 

2,0.35,235 

40,704,700 

2,096,476 
41,929,520 

2,131,026 
42,529,525 

2,228,817 
44,576,.340 

2,276,362 
45,527,240 

2,710,488 
51,237,600 

2,785.846 
55,716,900 

2,777,245 

65,550,000 

2,496,175 
55,470,000 

2,361,290 
47,225,800 

£ 
1,690,109 
23,046,854 

1,935,884 
29,410,787 

2,289,685 
32,960,620 

2,501,904 
35,536,209 

2,987.061 
45,635.138 

3,110,82,-> 
48,208,834 

3,141,101 
47,987,210 

3,227,851 
51,174,200 

3,290,637 
54,511,000 

3,190,022 
53,481,000 

2,991,6.30 
49,466,400 

£           1          £ 
1,524,218  i      5.194.099 

Capital   value 

17,661,067  1    80,.103,36l 

1885— Annual  value 

Capital   value 

1,713,578  1      5,6W,®7 
21,828,805  '    91,94l.i»2 

1SS6— Annual  value 

Capital   value 

1S87— Annual  vahie 

Capital   value 

1,727,951  ,      6.114,112 
21,657,828  ,    96,547,96S 

1,895,591   '      6.52S..V21 
27,738,434     105.804,16^ 

1S88 — Annual   value 

2,149,506  '      7.365,444 

Capital   value 

30,073,617  1  120,285,0*3 

1889— Annual  value 

1 
2,405,  lfi3         7.T9t>..^J50 

Capital  value 

1890— Annual  value 

Capital  value 

1S91— Annual  value 

Capital  value 

1892— Annual  value 

Capital  value 

1893— Annual  value 

Capital  value 

1894- -Annual  value 

Cajntal   value 

33,475,972 

2,50.-),214 
34,784,94S 

2,683,806 
37,386,300 

2,861,593  ' 
40,877,000 

2,774,477 
42.275,000  1 

2,542.725  1 
39,509,900  1 

127,212,046 

8,356.803 
134.009,75s 

8,697.5W 
144,277.400 

S.929,475 
15O,9.3S,0<X» 

8.460,fi74 
151,226,00t» 

7,S95,64.> 
136,202.100 
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The  increase  shown  in  tills  table  is  veiy  con-si deralile.  From  1884 
18D4  tlie  annual  value  has  risen  from  £5,194,099  to  £7,8D5,645, 
at  the  rate  of  4 "28  per  cent,  per  ajunira,  while  the  capital  value  has 
mdvanceil  from  £80,:iO3,361  to  X13G/J02aOO,  or  at  the  rate  of  5*43  per 
•«9ent.  per  annttm.  Part  of  tliis  increase  is  due  to  an  additional  number 
of  ilistricts  incorporated  -  but  when  allowance  h  made  for  these  it 
"w^ill  still  he  found  that  the  progi*e.ss  is  very  remarkable,  Tf  a  com- 
parison l«i  mside  between  the  first  year  shown  in  the  table  and  1892, 
^iie  increase  will  be  seen  to  have  l>een  Htill  mrire  noU'\vi>rthy ;  but 
%\x€i  gene  ml  fall  which  has  t^ken  place  in  the  value  of  property  Hince 
1892  has  retluced  the  ligures  ctjnsiderably,  and  as  com]iare(i  with  the 
^inounts  for  that  year^  those  for  1894  8how  a  fall  of  11  "58  per  cent,  in 
^he  iinnual  value»  and  of  9 -76  in  the  capital  value. 

The  amount  of  increase  during  the  ten  years  from  1884  to  1894  will 
found  in  the  following  table  :— 


MunidpoJitlct 


City  of  Sydney 

Suburbs  of  Sydney,.,.,.. 
.Coiuitry  mtmicipalitiea., 

Total 


Increowd  annua]  vaJuti 
during  ten  jtmra. 


Increased  capita]  value 
during  ten  joui. 


Total, 


^SbfilS 
1,301,521 
b018.507 


2,701,546 


Per  cent 


Total. 


19-3 
77^ 
60-8 


m-0 


£ 
7,6:10,360 

20,419,546 

17.848.833 


51»8»8,739 


Ptirottiit. 


ig'.** 

lU'ii 
101-1 


64-6 


The  growth  of  the  city  and  suburbs  has  been  marvelloaa,  and  Sydney 
now  atimds  as  the  second  city  of  the  British  Emp>ire,  as  estimated  by 
the  annua!  value  of  its  ratable  property,  Melbourne  ranking  third. 
The  annual  value  of  property  in  Sydney  and  suburbs,  covering  an  area 
of  90,988  acres,  was,  in  1894,  £5,352,920  ;  while  the  annual  value  of 
Greater  Melbourne,  with  an  area  of  162,6G0  acres,  was  £5,209,400^ 
The  following  are  the  annual  values  of  the  principal  cities  of  Great 
Britain  for  1894;— 

London £33^913.707 

Glasgow 4,208,000 

Manchester  and  Salford 3,697.140 

Liverpool 3JSS,a-tO 

Birmingham ,.       2,L53.473 

Leeds 1,.373,21}2 

.Sheffield 1,167.733 

Briiitol 1,103,241 

BnuMord    .....»...,....„ 1,OS3,490 

Kewca»tle-on-Tyoo I,<i6^'>,645 

Nottingham 897,570 

3r 
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The  <»pitalT«liieof  mtoble  yit>pegly  in  all  baroo^  md  mak 
districti  for  1894  is  shown  in  the  CoUowing  teUe : — 


Btoblcte. 


»y%?  i'Jrtipfijry . 


l>totrlcti 


M«btipolitwi — 


'finbtitiM— 


Bdmuu 
Botany  „,.,,..„ 
Botany  KofrHii 

Barwood 

Campacdciwii  .* 
Canterbiiiy  „ 
Oaoocird  .....,, 

Dat^ington 

Brunimoyiie  „ 
EnJield  ,,...,.. 
ISra^ineriHe   .. 

Five  Dock  

Gkbo  „ 

Hnnter'aHiU.. 
Huwhilk   ..... 

Kogamh  ........ 

leichhardt .,.., 
Manl^  „„»,  .  .. 
Mamckville   .. 

Mosmmi  .., 

Newtown  ...,. 
Nctrth  Sydiiey 

P«tenham  ..... 
Randwick  . . . ., 
Redfem  ..„.  .,, 
Bockdal^     ...... 

Ryde 

ftt.  Peters    ....,, 

^tTK^lfi^ld  ...... 

"WaterJoo  *...., 
Waverley  ..... 
Willongnby  .. 
WctoUanra  


Total,  ^tntrbi    £ 

Total,  Sydney  ...... 


Total}  M€tn>politii]i,,  ,£ 


5,800,000 

3,00(V400 

Sifi.900 

m%mo 

hmXQQO 
<J72,800 
773,500 

^a&,oof> 

40a»600 

3is,ooa 

8SO,000 
081,300 
24O,SO0 

611,700 

813,800 

640,200 

1,690,700 

dOS,900 

2,302,300 

607,800 

2,518,300 

4,488,400 

2,800,000 

US84,0OO 

1,877,600 

2,S75,000 

1,536,S00 

€17,000 

573,000 

850,000 

77«,000 

2,537,400 

800,900 

2,580,300 


^,406,400 
47,225,900 


W,692,200 


Cotmfciy-' 


Blayne^ 
Bombala 
Bourke 
Bowral 
Braidwood 
Broken  HiU 
BrDoghton  Vale 
BniTOwm  , 


X 


CoAmmaW^  md  Gaakj  Vulit 

Cundeii .,.,..-i 

Campbelltown    ........,*-■ 

Oarcoar . 

CaiTingtoffl  ...........  ,..--~ii 

Ca«ino -I 

Cobar ....^  A 

Condobolin ............ 

Cooma,..,. ........... ..,.„-i  -*  \ 

Coozmmbb  ..  ............... 

Cootomimdra ^   - 

ConOci.... -     . 

CowTm -    ^ 

Cudal  ......  ................  ^   , 

Cutlgegong  ........ 

D^Duiqiiin  ......... 

Dubbo. ..,.,...„  .., 
Dcndaa    ............ 

I>nHfog    .— , 

ErmiDgtoEL  k  RydalmenB 
ForbttB........  ... 

G^TtCl^giOfl^  .................. 

Glen  Iisnea 

GmtoTd ...  _ 

rioQlbum....... ..........  ...  -v: 

Ovoftofi    , *^ 

GtjmviWe     ..........  .......  ^ 

Gpenfeil  ,....,...„....,..„.,  '^ 

Greta ..!  li 

Gulgpug ,  .....,..i  1ft 


■-/ 
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£ 

330,0<X) 

\m,rm 

63,  (MM) 
158,300 
302.900 

78/JOO 

257,000 

90,500 

38,000 

!skk;ioo 

77.*5t)0 

2:«>»ooo 

!>0i).000 
323,700 
3Ur.,300 

eojoo 

17IJO0 

318,»JIK) 

2t»2,a>0 
50,100 
4S3.8k>0 
103,  iOO 
174.r*{HJ 

I  -  -If) 

7WN300 
123.200 
13N.700 
«ri,700 
47«,O0O 

2m, im 


m  and  Xttnlcimt 
PIttricte. 


^-H»r^mued. 


!?■' 


n 
poo 

no 


i^Ncw 


ftil,  Wetfe.. 

?M 


Ib«ook 


1: 

1I0,20(J 

555,300 
30Ui()0 
3fij00 
J  17,400 
620,000 
264,800 
29tf,d(K) 
346,tH)0 

155.800 
176.500 
22^.200 
235.W0 


100.40Q 
340,000 
947.5O0 

ft8,9ao 

329,000 

laijoo 

19(i,800 
95,700 
153,600 
103,900 
119,700 
293,700 
275,000 
115,900 
112,3fJ0 
130.500 
170,»00 
133,400 
*3S4,3(»0 
2,630,100 
208,100 
131,500 
78,400 
421,100 
ini,no(i 


Count  ry  — ccntint$ed. 

Peak  Hill    

Penrith    -.-.,*»..,*.«„♦. 
PiattaVmrg  ...♦i^***,*.*,. 

I'        V      lUArte 

i  Sherwood 

W-' "  j-iu    .*--. 

Qairindi 

E»yincm£l  Tt^rriico      ..* 

Richmouil 

Rookwood 

Seone   .*4..,..  .,..,* 

^hvUharljoiif  * 

Shoal  haven,  Gsntnil 

Silvertou     ,. »...».. 

SiTfc;j'!ctoii      ., ,  , » 


rjield 


l.nuwoiUl    

Tare©   .,•„-, 

Temora   .,.^..* 

Teut«r6eld 

Tumut..... 

Ullftdiillft  .  

UUnarrft 

Ut'AlU 

Wall  end  hoen .» 
WaUfieiid    .,.,, 
WiirAtah . , 
Welliugtuji 
WeiUivortb     . 
Wick  ham 

Wilcauoia 

Wiiid»ur  ..  -.«,. 

Winju;littin    

WolloDgong   .. 

Vitsa., 

Voung „.*....,  . 


TrtUl,  Country  ......  £ 

Toul,  Metropolitan  ..J 


39.50^,900 
96,«92,200 


Total.  Metropolitan 
luid  C^imtiy  £  130,202,1^) 


lijWB  of  rataldA  property  in  Broken  Hill  and  otlier  mming 
<t  of  the  -timated  at  sevci'al 

i   tlie  Mui       ,        h'S  Act  are  exempt 

Jiouglt  bujiiiicigii  mid  surface  ai^iid  an?  taxed. 
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The  total  revenue  collected  by  all  the  municipalities  of  tlie  ColoBy 
(luring  the  year  1894  amounted  to  £754,239,  including  the  State 
endowment  of  £53,483,  but  exclusive  of  tlie  proceeds  of  loans  nuA 
(luring  the  year  to  tlic  amount  of  £494,028.  The  chief  heads  of 
were  as  follow : — 


Incorporated  Districts. 


Sydney — City 

„           Suburbs 
Couutry    

Total     .. 


General 
rates. 


£ 
160,137 
140,416 
111,283 


411,836 


other 


'Endowment 


41,430 
46,479 


9,499 
43,984 


87,909  I     53,483 


Other 
Beveno^ 


IM. 


£ 
45,599 
61,099 
94,313 


201,011 


£ 

»5,79S 
2SS;444 


751,2)1 


The  general  rates  amounted  to  £411,836 — Is.  ia  the  £  being  tlie 
ordinary  rate  of  all  municij^alities  except  the  City  of  Sydney,  whidi 
levied  Is.  4d.,  and  the  municipalities  of  Cobar,  Cooma,  CudsJ,  Du'lington, 
Keinpsey,  and  Wallsend,  where  the  rate  was  9d.  for  every  £  sterling  of 
annual  value.  No  lighting  rate  is  levied  in  the  city,  and  in  order  to 
make  the  comparison  complete  the  cost  of  lighting  should  be  deducted 
from  the  general  rates;  the  amount  spent  for  this  serx-ice  during  1894 
was  £1 4,420,  or  equal  to  nearly  1  Jd.  in  the  £.  In  all  other  municipdidtt 
the  cost  of  lighting  is  provided  for  by  a  special  rate. 

Other  i*at«s — for  lighting,  sewerage,  and  water  sei'\uees — are  levied  in 
many  municipalities,  and  the  receipts  under  this  head  amounted  in  li*94 
to  £87,909.  This  sum  does  not  include  the  proceeds  of  rates  lexied  bj 
tlie  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage  Board,  the  Hunter  Distiici 
Water  Supply  Board,  and  the  water  supplies  of  Campbelltown,  Iive^ 
pool,  and  Richmond,  which,  though  actually  local  rates,  are  not  collected 
by  the  municipalities  affected  by  them.  The  amount  received  from  tke 
sources  specified  during  1894  was  £280,759,  making,  with  the  snii 
already  mentioned,  £368,668  as  the  proceeds  of  special  rates  for  the* 
services.  The  amount  of  lighting,  sewei'age,  and  water  rates  varia 
between  Id.  and  Is. 

The  State  endowment  to  municipalities  is  equivalent  to  Is.  5id.  per 
resident,  and  amounted  to  7*1  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  receii^ 
The  ])roportion  wliich  each  source  of  revenue  bears  to  the  whole  varia 
considerably,  as  the  following  statement  shows  : — 


IiicorfKjrated  Districts,     j  General  Rates.   1     Other  Rates. 

Endowment.     1  Other  Revcnot. 

Svdnev — Citv    

per  cent. 
77-8 
55-6 
37-6 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

percent 
22-2 
24*2 
31-9 

,,         Suburbs 

Country  

16-4 
15-7 

3-8 
14*8 

Total    

54-6 

11-6 

71 
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EXPEXDITURE    OF    MITS'ICIPALITIES. 

in-  s*'ru  iroiii  a  previouH  tal>ie  that  the  ^obs  revonu*^   ut  fui 

lipaliiics  not  ihcliuUng  the  Htate  endowment,  was  £T00J5G  ;  if  to 

added  the  revenue  of  the  Metropolitan   Water  and   Sewerage 

I  and  of  the  other  Ikwirds  *tt  Water  8u|>pljr  nientiimecl  above^  the 

Iwill  reach  £981,515.      This  may  be  taken  as  the  wliole  burthen  of 

tajtation,  and  is  equivalent   to  about  26s.    6d»   ]>er   head   of  tlj© 

alation   residing  within  the  linnt*s  of  incorporated  districts,  and  lo 

per  cent,  of  the  total  annual  value  of  all  ratable  property. 

total  expenditure  during    1894   by   the  various  inunicipalitie**^ 

H'f  i'»vmeuts  to  sinking  fundft,  amounted  to  £1,03:2, G67»  which 

in  excess  of  the  receipts  from  ordinary  sources,  the  exceha 

inted  for  by  expenditure  from  loans  raised  during  the  year  or 

ling  over  from  previous  years.     The  municipal  expentliture  may  bu 

under  the  following  heads  ; — 

£ 

Siiliiticsi  niid  nffici;  expenses ..-•„*  ,*.*,,,►,♦.,..  70.001 

Improvement  works    .,.,.4 •*....«••••..«...  46'»,373 

LighlLOg    .,... 80, 4t^ 

Water l^J.JS 

Interest  on  mortgage*,  debentarea,  and  Tx>ndat  and 

on  overdrafts    , i:: 

Repayment  of  mortgages,  debentarcii,  and  bonds    ...  ]k: 

Fnyrnc'iitd  tti  aiiikiiis^  funds    .,....,  20,0ir» 

.Miacfclkneoita  cliiitges  (including  refunds  and  trans*  I 

hm) ..„.  * ..*....  84,413 

Total...... , ., £1.032.667 

csost  of  administration  shown  above^  viz.,  £70,091,  amounts  to  6*8 
nt,  of  the  disbursements ;  the  ex|)cnditure  on  public  works  and 
jvcincnts,  to  45-0  per  cent. ;  on  lighting,  to  7'S  [x^r  cent  ;  on  water 
Ipjily^  to  1'3  per  cent.;  on  interest  on  mortgagees,  delientures,  anci 
md^^  and  on  overdraft.s,  to  13  2  percent.;  un  repayment  of  intu't* 
Igofi,  flebentureii,  and  l)onds,  15-7  per  cent,  ;  and  on  payments  to  stinking 
r'-i'  ^*'0  per  cent,  of  the  total  disbursements;  while  the  reniainiDg 
_  t?  of  B'2  is  made  up  of  miscellaneous  items, 
xpenditure  of  the  JMmiicipality  of  Sydney  in  1894  reached  the 
£,'i  19,910,  which  may  be  distribuU'd  as  under: — 

£ 
SalArie«  and  otlioe  cxpcm^rs  i'2,H20 

Itnprovomont  works 20<l>4t$0 

lifting ...,...,  r4,420 

Interest  on  loans..  . riri,4n<> 

t  on  overdraft ......  ...J. fl74 

.  streets,  and  Town  Hall  sinking  funda IfiJ.'iO 

ii>«ceilaneous  chjiigcti  .  ..,.f«^,,. «...,,,»......  ..  l^,5S0 

Total  , £aiD,»lO 

r«xrcns*i  of  ftdminiwtratiou  only  amounted  to  4-0  per  cent  of  the 
••motibi ;    improvement  works  abeorbed   G4'5   per  cent. 
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lighting,  4-5  per  cent;  interest,  17 '5  per  cent.;  sinking  funds,  5-2  p 
cent. ;  and  other  charges,  4*3  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure. 

The  expenditure  of  the  suburban  boroughs  and  municipal  distrie 
for  the  year  was  £401,183,  which  may  be  subdivided  under  thefolloi 
ing  heacls  : — 

£ 

Salaries  and  office  expenses  21,2»l 

Public  works    1126,941 

Lighting    3(S»eS8 

Interest  on  mortgages,  debentures,  and  bonds,  and  on 

overdrafts 43,533 

Repayment  of  mortgages,  debentures,  or  bonds  135,030 

Payments  to  sinking  funds  913 

Miscellaneous  37,185 

Total  £401,183 

The  office  expenses  amounted  to  5*3  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue 
these  municipalities,  which  will  appear  by  no  means  unreasonable  wfa« 
the  smallness  of  some  of  the  districts  and  the  difficulties  attending  t 
inception  of  municipalities  are  borne  in  mind;  31*6  per  cent,  v 
expended  upon  public  works;  lighting  claiming  in  addition  9*1  per  wn' 
and  repayment  of  loans  or  towards  sinking  funds  formed  the  lar«fe  pi 
portion  of  33  9  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure.  To  cover  inton 
upon  loans  10*8  per  cent,  was  required,  the  remaining  ]>roportion  of  S 
per  cent,  being  devoted  to  miscellaneous  services.  The  <*xiH?nditu 
of  the  country  niunicipalitios  of  the  Colony  for  the  y^ar  lS9-t  w 
£311,574,  which,  di^dded  under  the  same  headings  as  thn.sf'  given  I 
suburban  municipalities,  appears  as  follows : — 

£ 

Salaries  and  office  expenses   .^H,*2I7 

Public  works    l.TJ.-iT'J 

Lighting    L'!'.41*i 

Water    12.10-J 

Interest  on  mortguges,  debentures,  and  lionds,  and  on 

overdrafts ;^»,!N» 

Repayment  of  mortgages,  debentures,  and  bonds    2«i.lM.'» 

PayuKiiits  to  sinking  funds    'i.SKv? 

Miscellaneous   .. .'U,01K{ 

Total foll,r.74 

Tlio  salaries  and  office  ('Xi)enses  form  a  charge  of  ll!>  |>er  cenL  up 
thf?  total  receipts  during  the  year ;  this  pro]>onion  is,  as  may 
(^xpectcd.  gr^atrr  than  tliat  exp<MHlo<l  on  adiiiiiiistrution  in  the  subur)) 
niunicii>alities.  The  uiajority  of  tho  country  }»orouj::hs  and  muniei| 
districts,  thouijh  largo  in  area,  liavo  but  scant  population  and  fit 
revenue,  and  tli(^  proportion  of  ox])onsos  required  to  defray  Galaries  S 
other  charges  is  naturally  larger  than  in  the  cas<j  of  the  smaller  I 
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rf*  populous  districts  surrounding  the  metropoli«i.     The  proportiuu  of 

-wt|JcnHlitiire  under  various  heads  is  as  follows  :• — 

Salaries  and  office  expenses ...,  31*6  percent. 

Public  works ..♦..., -... 4*i'5  „ 

Lighting ,,.... 9'4  „ 

Water ,...., 3*9  „ 

Interest  on  mortgages,  debentures,  aod  bonds, 

^                         and  on  oyerdraft n*£>  „ 

Repayment  of  loans,  or  to  sinking  funds 9'Q  ^^ 

Miscellaneous ..,..,  11*1  „ 

The  receipts  of  the  municipalities  of  the  Colony  from  loana  amountea 
to  £494^028  during  the  year  1894  ;  while  the  sura  ptiid  off  oxiatiag 
loanSf  or  towards  sinking  funds  for  the  extinguishing  of  loan.s  was 
,£18«,590.  The  total  amount  of  loajis^  t-xcluding  the  anmunts  due  to 
the  Stnte  under  the  Cuuntry  Towns'  Water  and  Sewerage  Act,  outstand- 
ing at  the  elose  of  the  year,  was  .£2,583,874,  and  towards  nieutijig  this 
amount  there  was  a  sum  at  the  credit  of  the  sinking  funds  amounting 
to  XI 97^471,  leaving  a  net  liability  of  £2,386,403.  The  sum  quoted 
above  wa.s  owing  during  only  ptirt  of  the  year,  so  that  the  total  iiitevest 
p«i.id  amounted  to  no  more  thtui  £13G,587,  the  rate  of  interest  varying 
f  i*om  4  to  8  |>er  cent.  The  sum  borrowed  at  the  latter  rate  amounted  to 
j£19,508.  The  total  debt  per  heiid  of  population  living  in  municipalities 
amounts  to  £3  9s,  10d|  or  if  allowance  he  made  for  sinking  funds, 
X3  4ii.  (5d.,  while  the  yearly  charge  for  intei'est  is  3s.  8d.  per  heath  These 
sxuns,  viewed  apart  from  the  resources  of  the  municipalities,  are  by  no 
IDeans  formidable  ;  but  taken  in  connection  with  their  general  assets,  tlio 
local  debts  of  mumcipalities  will  appear  insigniticant.  The  following  are 
the  outstanding  loans  of  the  City  of  Irfyilney  at  the  close  of  1894  : — • 


Wbfsns  flonttid. 


Fund. 


Amount. 


Rate.      WhiTii  due. 


Sydney 

»♦ 

»t 
London 
Hydney 

London 

t« 
Sydney 

London 


ToUl 


City 

I*       ..-..-••.....  .1 

>,       ....»•,«.*......».... ..  ..... 

Cattle  Haie-yarda........  ..... 

Streets  Loan 

Town  Hall  Loan 

♦  »      *i  ...  .♦ 

•I      »»  .............. 

Moore-street  Improveinent. 
Public  Marketa 


£ 

*20,000 
•lO.CMXJ 
•10.000 

♦60,000 

35,000 

300,000 

*  100. 000 

4(>,O0U 

:i"i,ou(} 

*200.UCWJ 

•2aO.UtMj 

300,000 


!p«T  oent. 


£1,260,000 


1901 
U*03 

imn 

1912 

v.m 
nm 

imn 
nm 

1!)1.3 
1919 


The  amoimt.s  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  renewable  at  maturity  on 
be  authority  of  the  several  Acts.     Sinking  funds  have  been  established 
in  connection  witii  ino«it  of  the  issues,  the  aggregate  amoixot  of  which,  at 
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the  end  of  1894,  was  £191,222.     The  outstanding  loans  of  the  other 
municipalities  range  from  £69,900  to  £300. 

The  subjoined  statement  distinguishes  those  municiiialities  which  hare 
contracted  liabilities  amounting  to  £10,000  and  over  : — 


Metropolitan 


ToUI. 


Metropolitan. 


Total 


Sydney   

Suburbs — 

Alexandria.. 

Annandale .. 

AshfieUl ..  .. 

Balinain 

Burwood    .. 


Camperdo^Ti 

Erskme\nlle  , 

(xlebe  , 

Leichhardt 

Manly. ^ 

Marrickville  ...  

Newtown   

North  Sydney  

Paddington    

Petersham 

Bandwick  

Redfern 

Rockdale    

St.  Peters  

Waterloo    

Waverley  

WilloughV>y   

Other  (under  10,000) 


£ 
1,260,000 

17,000 
11,875 
25,000 
65,500 
25,000 
17,000 
10,000 
40,000 
41,125 
16,000 
30,000 
36,000 
63,150 
69,900 
18,500 
27,000 
48.900 
17,000 
10,000 
17,(KX) 
47.200 
15.000 
73,288 


Total  Metropolitan    £     2,001,438 


Country —  £ 

Armidale >  19,050 

Bathurst ,  13,500 

Bowral '  11,000 

Cootamundra 10,985 

Dubbo 15,000 

Glenlnnes 14,000 

Goulbum lO.SCiO 

Granville 16,200 

Lambton 12,60S 

Lismore   ^ ■  12,000 

Liverpool ,  ll.OOO 

MaitlandWest  '  24,000 

Newcastle   '  57,400 

Orange 24,915 

Parramatta 56,600 

Penrith    23,800 

WaggaWagga   18,360 

Waratah 15,500 

Wickham    17,100 

Other  (under  10,000)     ..  198,748 

Total  Country  £  .582.436 

„      Metropolitan  2,C<n,438 


,,      Municipalities  £     2,583,874 


Of  the  total  outstanding  indebtedness,  £1,217,974  was  incurred  in 
Sydney,  and  the  balance,  £1,365,900,  in  London.  If  allowance  Ij? 
made  in  the  latter  amount  for  the  £1,110,000  raised  extomally  by  the 
City  Council,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  other  municipal  authorities  have 
relied  chiefly  on  the  local  market  to  subscribe  to  their  loan  issues. 

Against  its  debt  of  £1,260,000  the  city  of  Sydney  possesses  assets 
approximately  amounting  to  £3,308,247,  distributed  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Value  of  made  roads,  etc 1,321,585 

Town  Hall 350,000 

Markets  and  land 798,400 

Other  buildings 120,000 

Cattle  sale-yards    121,000 

Wharves 410,000 

Sinking  funds    187,262 

Total £3,308,247 


ASSETS   OF   MTJNICIPALITES. 
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And  if  to  this  sum  be  added  the  present  assessed  value  of  future  rates, 
allowing  twenty  yeaiV  purchase,  aniouiiting  to  .£3,202,740,  the  assets  of 
the  City  Corportttion  amount  to  about  £6,511,000,  so  that  the  indebted- 
ne&B  of  the  eity  of  Sydney  amounts  t*j  only  19  per  cent,  of  the  total 
assets,  or  24  per  cent,  of  assets  excluding  made  roads. 

The  outstanding  loaus  of  the  other  incorporated  districts  of  the  Colony 
amounted  to  £1,523,874,  or  rather  more  than  five  tiu^es  the  amount  of 
the  ordinary  rates  of  the  yean  Against  this  they  have  assets,  exclusive 
of  outstanding  rates,  amounting  approximately  to  £4,415,445,  distributed 
as  follows  :— 

£ 

Value  of  made  roadfl  and  streets - ....,,.♦  , 3,478,415 

Water  works  (construc^tcd  without  State  aid) .«  54,3i(>0 

Sewerage  works  do  do         .....,».*  82,900 

Gas  and  electric  lighting  works ».,         22li,^}S 

Buildings .„         5G6,4i:i 

Aecruud  !9  ill  king  funda 10,201* 

ToUl £4,415,445 

The  present  assessetl  value  of  futuiH?  rates  at  twenty  years'  purchase 
amounts  to  £5,033,980,  which,  added  to  the  sum  stated  above,  would  make 
the  total  assets  of  these  municipalities  reach  the  sutq  of  £9,4')O,000; 
The  total  mutiieipal  debt  of  the  incorporated  districts  outside  the 
iKJundaries  of  the  city  of  Sydney  would  therefore  apf>ear  to  be  only  14 
per  cent  of  tlie  total  assets,  or  22  per  cent,  of  asset?*,  excluding  roiuls. 
This  consideration  of  municipalities  in  f/hho,  however,  liitles  the  fact 
that  some  are  straggling  under  a  load  of  deljt  that  ij>  welhnigh  iinsup- 
poi'table. 


Loc.\L  Option. 


In  connection  with  local  aelf-government  by  means  of  the  nnmicipfll 
system,  occurs  the  only  instance  in  which  theprinciph?  of  what  is  known 
as  local  option  has  been  put  into  operation  in  the  Colony,  For  many 
years  there  Avas  a  strong  agitation  in  favour  of  local  option,  or  the 
right  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  district  to  control  the  liquor  traffic  in 
that  district,  and  on  several  occasions  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made 
to  legislate  upon  the  subject.  Tu  the  year  1882,  howeTer,  an  instal- 
ment of  tlie  principle  was  included  in  the  Licensing  Act  then  passed, 
which  J  with  an  amendment  made  in  the  following  year,  is  still  in 
force.  These  measures  provide  that  in  every  municipality,  or  warrl  of 
a  municipality,  a  local  option  vote  shall  he  taken  every  three  yeai-s,  at 
the  election  for  aldermen,  in  which  the  rat«'payers  are  permitted  to  vote 
either  '*Yes*'  or  '^ No"  on  two  questions:  (1)  Whether  any  new  publicans' 
licenses  shall  he  granted  during  the  coming  three  years  in  the  munici- 
pality or  ward  in  question  ;  and  (2)  whether  any  removals  of  publicans* 
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licenses  shall  be  allowed  within  the  same  yjeriocL  A  majority  of  otc 
eleven-tweniioths  of  the  votes  polled  is  re<|uirt»d  to  make  the  tow 
operative  in  the  nes:ative.  The  advocates  of  local  option  are  not 
content  with  this  fiartial  adoption  of  the  principle ;  they  urgt  hi 
extension  to  every  electorate  in  the  Colony,  all  persons  on  the  electonl 
roll  to  have  the  right  to  vote.  They  further  pro^iOBe  to  place  it  h 
the  j>ower  of  a  majority  of  the  electors  to  say  whether  licensed  publx^ 
houses  should  l>e  suffered  to  exist  at  all.  The  extreme  advocates  of  Ixal 
option  even  contend  that  women  should  have  the  right  to  vote  npn 
this  question  as  well  as  men,  and  that  public-houses  should  be  a)K>lLJ)«d 
without  compensation  to  the  occupants  or  owners.  Althnugh  the  locai 
option  vote  is  taken  once  in  three  years  in  every  municipality.  «»r  wiird 
of  a  municipality,  the  year  when  it  is  taken  is  not  the  same  in  all.  Ir. 
the  20  municipilitics  and  25  wards  where  the  vote  was  taken  oiirin:; 
1895,  <»nly  4,4G9  electors  took  the  trouble  to  vote  upon  the  tirst  que-:i>L. 
and  ^,395  on  the  second.  The  number  of  clectoi-s  on  the  roll  i;.  :1- 
municipalities  and  wards  in  question  was  not  less  tliaii  .'>2.7l'0.  I: 
would  therefore  appear  that  very  little  interest  in  the  matter  is  t;Jci 
except  by  the  exti-eme  advocatt^s  of  tismperance  on  the  one  haiul,  rin  i 
those  interested  in  the  drink  traffic  on  the  other,  while  the  5:«-n»^nd 
public  is  apathetic  on  the  subject 

AVatkr  Supply  for  Country  Towns. 

TIk;  Country  Towns'  Water  Sui>)>ly  and  Sewemgi-  Art  of  l^^■^'  wx> 
j)a«sed  with  the  object  of  assistin*;  the  mu]iici]>alities  to  ••!  isrru--* 
general  systems  of  wat»'r  supply  an«l  sewerage.  Tuthr  i-ntl  •  f  Ir^'J-i.  "J* 
munieipsil  coiinoils  had  availfd  tlieni.srlvcs  of  the  |irivil<'::iTN  ..rSr"!  »- 
regards  the  former  scrvict^ :  no  general  s»'W<*rage  system,  Imv*.  ■..  r.  !  .• 
yt't  lii'i'ii  att<Mnpt''(l.  Tin*  provisions  of  tin*  Art  do  not  aj-i-ix  i-iiir*.- 
under  tli«' control  of  the  IV>anls  of  Water  Supply  and  Si-\v»r:tjf  i:.  •..- 
M<droj)olitan  and  Hunter  J)islriet.s.  The  amount  requiml  t«  r  car-vi:.:; 
out  tilt*  works  is  advanced  by  the  Htate  ;  the  municipality.  ji"\\»\ir.  lu- 
the  oi>tion  of  su])ervising  an<l  ron.structini;  thc^  works,  faiiiui:  wLi^i.  ri-.- 
Govcnniient  un«lirtakes  the.se  duties.  Under  tlie  Art  as  im.-.-i  riif 
sum  ailvaiice<l  was  to  be  re]>aid  by  instalments,  with  intrir":  a:  tiiT 
rate  of  4  p«rr  cent,  on  thr  unpaid  Iwilances,  »'ach  annual  in>taini'  iii  T.»  t*? 
equal  to  G  prr  e«'nt.  of  tlu?  total  cost,  and  the  lirst  ]i.iynu*nt  !••  in*  made 
twelve*  months  aftt*r  ihr  dati*  of  the  tmnsfer  of  ihf  w^»rk'^  t--  tli*  niiniid- 
pality.  It  bring  found  that  the  munieipalilies  wri-f  iinaM'-  To  t.ompkj 
with  thes«.«  n'quirrments,  the  <iov(Mnnient,  in  1^^94,  j»as>»-«i  an  :uui'ixling 
Act  which  granted  them  more  favourablir  conditiohs^.  Urpayiucnti 
may  now  be  spread  <»vcr  a  period  not  exceeding  10"  years,  and  tkt 
rati*  of  interest  ri'quiivd  t«i  b«*  paid  «»n  i\w  oui'^tandin*;  liaUuicn  W 
tixi^l  at  ')\  instead  of  i  ]mt  4.*<'nt.  iH*r  annum.  The  following  st«t«*meB(al 
works  conq»leted  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government  shovmlht 
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mnnicipalities  which  have  availed  themselves  of  the  Act,  and  the  amount 
of  their  obligations  to  the  State  on  the  31st  December,  1895.  It  will  be 
■een  that  some  of  the  municipalities  are  largely  in  default : — 


1        Total 
MoDidiialfty.     1  Expenditure 

Overdue      | 
Instalments 
on  3lMt  Dec.,  , 
1895.          ; 

Municipollt}'. 

Total 
Expenditure 
by  the  SUtc. 

Overdue 

on  3l8t  Dec., 
1895. 

AlbufT   

£ 

45.186 

53,806 

14,836 

7,982 

11.645 

17,313 

55.184 

6.284 

9,772 

39,437 

£ 
2.965 
3,888        , 

3:u 

383 

894 

631 
2,528 

196 

434 
1,618 

MoMoa 

£ 
6,486 
14,150 
11  •'IS 

Nil 

BAthunt    

MowVale    

Nowra 

Nil. 
Nil 

BalranoM  

Dootamundra  .... 

Deniliquin 

Qoulbum 

Jerilderie  

Nyn^'an    

Orant^ 

"Richmond   

WawraWagKa    .. 
Wentworth 

9,036 
30.947 
11,151 
37,272 

9,685 

Nil. 

21 
Nil. 
1,533 
164 

Total  

Manly 

390,975 

15,089 

*  Administration  since  transferred  to  the  Metropolitan  Boanl. 


In  the  following  instances  the  works  were  constructe<l  under  the 
sapervision  of  the  municipality  : — 


Hunicipalit}'. 

Amount 
Expended. 

Overdue      |                                                               0\'erdnc 

Instalments          iLf,mlolnaH«iv             Amount         Instalments 

on  3l8t  Dec.,        Munlcipalitj .          Expended.    |  on  31st  Dec., 

1805.          1                                 1                          j         1896. 

Fbrbes    

9,049 
7,072 

£ 

2JI7 

278 

1 

!      ^            ^ 

Wllcannia   8,160       |           168 

H*j.. 

Total  24,281        '           743 

The  following  is  a  list  of  works  still  under  construction  under  the 
sapervision  of  the  Government : — 


1 

1 

Expended 

1 

Expended 

Xoidaipality.     [ 

i  Prior  to 
I     1894. 

^^«  1   Total    i 

i          1 

Municipality. 

Prior  to 
'     1894. 

1 

'\"^?/f      Total. 

i 

AnnUale '    1,396 

Bowiml 114 

£ 
12,142 

i\m 

2,146 
28.298 

^  i 

18,538    ' 
114    , 
1,793 
18,476 
96,632 

Uthgow    

Parfces  

£ 

1,097 

13,153 

£ 

5,423 

1,016 

10.558 

£ 

7.420 

14  109 

OoooMihle 1        14 

IMbbo                          11  330 

Tamworth    

TWal    

2,635 

isiigs 

Jvmm..y.........\    3,840 

33,979 

66,356    }  an»» 

i 

mnzucipal.  councils  iiave,  without  seeking  the  aid  of  the  State, 
tad  water  supply  works.     The  names  of  these  municipalities 
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and   the  amount  of  money  already  expended  on   the  works  are  as 
under : — 


Municipality. 


,  Expenditure,! 

!  to  4th  Feb.,  Ii 

1895.         |i 


Mui&cipality. 


,  Elxpenditure 
;  to  4th  Feb., 
I        ISdS. 


Narrandera 
Parramatta 

♦Penrith  

Silverton    .. 


£  I                               '         £ 

8,000  I  Singleton    '          500 

30,000  l|  Windsor I       6,500 

9,000  ii                    : 

300  11            Total I     54,300 


•I 


1 


•  To  5th  Febniarj',  18W. 

The  water  supply  works  of  Broken  Hill  and  Silverton,  now  in 
operation,  were  constructed  by  a  private  company  under  a  special  A.ct 
of  Parliament. 


Sewerage  Works. 

As  previously  mentioned,  no  municipality  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
special  Act  providing  for  the  carrying  out  of  sewerage  works.  Systems, 
however,  exist  in  several  districts,  as  the  following  statenient  will  show ; 
but  with  few  exceptions  the  operations  are  on  a  minor  scale.  The 
general  system  of  sewerage  being  carried  out  in  the  metro|>olitan  area 
will  supersede  the  isolated  systems  of  some  of  the  suburban  districts, 
and  the  works  already  constructed  will  eventually  form  part  of  the 
general  scheme.  The  Metropolitan  Board  has  already  taken  over  the 
sewerage  works  constructed  by  the  municipalities  of  Sydney,  Redfeni, 
Balmain,  and  Darlington.  The  cost  of  the  works  in  each  municipality 
was  as  follows  : — 


Borough  or  Municipal 
District. 


Sowerago. 


Length. ! 


11 

O  22      I 


Boroutrh  or  Municiiul 
District. 


Scvcni^'o. 


Length.     "S  J 


I 

iMs.  Chs. 

Ashfleld I    2      7 

Bahnain 2      0 

Jkirwood    '    0    «J 

('amperdown    j     

<31ebe  I  12    19 

North  Svdney  '    8      0 

Waterloo    i    3    41 

Wavcriev   I    1    60 

Goulhurn   i    1     27 

Murrumhurrali     i    0      8 


£ 

15,200  Narrandera     ., 

4,600   I  Newcastle    

2,4(X)      Richmond    

5,161    '  Singleton 

16,248    '  Stockton 

10,000  I  WaggaWagga 

4,369  ,    Wentworth  .... 

3,230   I  Wickham 

1,420  '  Wilcannia    .... 
00 


Ms.  Chs. 

£ 

0    25 

250 

11     20 

Ifi.OiW 

0    IS 

l.ftV 

1       0 

l.A«> 

0    15-; 

1S3 

0    33 

.W 

0    2i> 

ll'w. 

0    <W 

:a' 

0    25 

4:^» 
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^^^^^^^^^  Gas  and  Electric  Lichtixo  Works.                         ^^^^| 

^Htnder  the  authority  of  the   Municipal  (Sas  Act  of   1884,    and  a^^^H 
^B^tuHng  Act  passed  in   1S8G,   gaa  and  electnc  ligliting  works  have     ^H 
^Ki  «reel*'d  in   several  municipalities.      The   ^ms   is   tifwvl    for   street     ^H 
^B   household   pur[>oses  ;  the   electric   liglit,   so   far,   has  been   mostly     ^H 
^■tiued   to   the    former   service.     The   following  statement  8hi»\v8  the     ^H 
^■Dicipalitie^  which  have  erected  gas  works,  and  the  expenditure  they     ^H 
^Burred  in  doing  so : —                                                                                            ^^M 

^H    Dorouirli  or  Slunidpal                Vfrlu<;or 
^H               Dittnct.                              Plant 

B«.>rough  or  HiittkltAl 
iJiirtrirt, 

^m»v                              n,m(y 

^mt.                              25,d72 

^^^                                               , 8.000 

i 
MiitlAhd,  EoAt    ,.. 

.'...  I 

1  Molonff  ..,.,.   ;,. 

MuaweUbrook.. , 

:•,-::  _M 

7,408 
7.816 
U.800 
«,80fl 
7,000 

Onng« , i 

^^^^^^^m 

<tr'<ir.1       ^^^^^^1 

WAratati 

>ik*i,tfi    ^^^^^H 

YftM  

^^H 

^H|^***** 

0.000 
7,000 

Total ,..J 

m,m         ^M 

^^Bimilar  infonnation  is  given   below   for  those  mumcipalitiea  whicli      ^H 
^Ke  heen  lighted  by  electricity  : —                                                                      ^H 

^H    B^cuqkIi  or  MuoicipcJ 
^H               DUtriut. 

V«Iuc  of 
PlatiL 

BorotiCiiorMunicipoa 

^^^pT  '  ' " 

7,500 
18,000 

TamwOfth    .«...*......>.« 

0,000                 J 

Young  >**,.. «,ii«,a«..««««.^,.«. 

T^itil  

»7.6&0              ^J 

^Bii  addition  to  the  above,  Enfield,  Broken  Hill,  and  Moss  Vale  are           1 
^Hited  by  electricity,  but  the  plant  is  owned  by  private  compames.            ^J 

^H                                    STREcrrs  AKD  Lanes.                                      ^^^H 

^■lio  Irrigth  of  streets  and  lanes  wuthin  the  boundaries  of  the  City  of     ^H 
^■^^  is  Ho  miles.     All  the  roadways  are  formed,  kerbe<l,  and  either     ^H 
^^^H|ockeri  or  metalled ;  the  area  laid  down  of  the  former  material  to  the     ^H 
^^^nHl>4  was  393,462  square  yards,  exclusive  o£  20,000  square  yanU     ^H 
^^^^b  blocking  laid  by  the  Government  at  Circular  Quay.     The  value      ^H 
^^^H||c>f    '          tiY^ets  is  estimated  at  £1,321,585.     Thrnu  '     -  :he     ^M 
^^^^^He              "(  roads  and  streets  is  about  1,300  mile^  of                ^1^     ^H 
^HBk^ac  lulled,  2i  1  miles  fonned  only»  215  miles  cleared,atid  2Uo  miles     ^H 

■ 
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natural  surface :  and  the  approximate  value  of  thene  roadways,  with 
culv(rrts,  bri<lg<s,  and  similar  works,  may  be  set  down  at  £l,6>2.67.'. 
In  till?  other  municipalities  of  the  Colony  there  are  l,oo'2  mih'S  of  meulled 
roads,  1,:>30  formed  only,  1,339  miles  cleared,  and  1,S40  miles  natunl 
8urfacrf,  in  all  G,061  miles,  the  value  of  these  improvements  being  aLoat 
^L7Dr),740. 

Water  Supply  akd  Sewerage. 

With  tlic  rapid  aggregation  of  the  population  in  the  metropolitan 
:ireji  caun*  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  system  of  water  supply  an'i 
sewerage  ecjual  to  the  needs  of  a  great  city.  Prior  to  18H7  the  coatrfl 
of  the  water  su]>]»ly  of  the  city  and  suburbs  was  in  the  Iiands  of  the  City 
CoqK)ration,  iin<l  tln^  supply  was  entirely  ina<ie(|uate  to  meet  the  deiiiazwb 
ui>on  it,  while  tlie  sewerage  system  was  highly  objectionable  and  ineffi^ 
ient.  ]>esiiies  the  sc^wei-age  of  the  city,  several  subnrlran  Councit 
adjacent  thereto  had  constructed  subsidiary  systems,  which  are  now  l*inr 
merged  into  the  general  scheme  as  the  Metropulitiin  I^oard  of  Watt?T 
.Supi)ly  an<l  Sewt'rage  extends  its  operations. 

As  far  back  as  L*<G7  a  Royal  Commi.ssion  was  ap]>ointed  to  invo>ti^L»at'- 
and  ri'port  upon  pro])Osal8  for  supplying  water  to  the  city  and  subur'ns. 
Two  years  later,  after  various  pmjects  had  Ikmmi  considen-d.  th*- 
Comiiiissioners  submitted  a  r(q)ort  recommending  the  adoption  of  tl'- 
*'  Upj.cr  N«'p<'an  scheme."  ]^ter  on,  in  187.i,  a  second  Royal  Com- 
mission was  n]>point(Hl  to  report  on  a  sewerage  sclienu*  for  the  m»»tn^p^li:^. 
I'Ih- r«*]»ort  of  tlie  Commission  was  jm'Si^itrd  in  1S77,  antl  fonii^  •..- 
liasis  o\  the  sysieni  now  l.M'ing  carrieel  out.      As  much  rni.tr.iv.':^.y  v...-^ 

«»vokr(l  by  the  scluMn*'^  of  water   supply  and  sewerage  r nmnu'li^l  '■> 

the  various  Conniiissions,  the  (4(»vernment  obtuint'd  ili»*  s.-rvio-s  "f 
■ni  enuinctr  t'rom  KiiL'Iand,  and,  afier  mucli  j>atient  invi-.-riLrntioii.  b 
.ipproM'd  of  tlie  systems  ]>ropos<Ml  and  recoui mended  ili*  ni  for  a-lopri'-ii. 
Tin-  llrst  conti;;»-t  in  <-onn«'Ction  with  th«' consirui-iion  i.-f  water  s-uji  } 
work.^  was  undrrtakm  in  November,  1S70,  anvl  tliat  .  f  M\\i-r.\L:'  in 
Angu^i,  ISSO,  rht  n^vrssury  legislative  authority  for  tlie  c«"»K-in!«.tioii 
of  tlic  wnrk.^  havini:  I»ecn  olitained  shortly  before. 

in  1SS7  tlu'  water  supply  works  IkhI  so  far  adviiiu- d  tIi.::  iL^ 
<  Invernnieiit  e()n«^idered  it  necessary  to  pa.ss  ar.  A<  t  •■srabli>l,ini:  a  IV»anl 
of  Adnikni>n'atiMTi  to  i-eundate  the  water  supply  ainl  ^i.'Weniv:^' s<'r\ ictT^, 
inrhnlinLT  iln»se  under  llu'  control  of  the  Council.  Tin*  niana;;fmtnt  ot 
the  fornur  ser\  i.-i' was  transferred  to  the  Board  in  May.  n*^-"^.  .'iisdof  thf 
JattJT  in  Si'])teinbrr,  l^SO.  The  I-»oard  cf)nsists  of  sevi-n  memljors,  thiw 
of  whnni  are  apjioinU'd  by  the  Oovernment,  two  by  tlie  City  CouttA 
and  two  bv  the  subiirUin  and  country  municipalities  within  the  Govnlf 
of  ( 'uniUerland  w  hich  are  suppli«*<l  with  water.  The  Board  poneneiTaf 
Inr^e  ]Miwei>,  but  is  subjt*ct.  to  the  genenil  i.*ontrol  of  the  MmisfeBr  ftv 
Works  -a  pn>\isi(in  which  is  considered  necessary,  aa  the  OoveniBHi 
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advanced  the  whole  of  the  money  for  the  constnicticn  of  tlio 
rkn,  the  amount  so  advanced  constiiuting  part  of  the  public  debt  of 
I  Colony, 

Metropolitan  Water  Supply, 

s  early  as  1350  authority  was  given  by  the  Legislative  Council  to 
City  Corporation  for  the  construction  of  water  and  sewerage  works, 
in  accordance  with  such  authority  a  system  of  water  s«j»ply  from 
Lachlan,  Bunoeroug,  and  Botany  Swamps  was  adopted.  This 
suae  involveti  the  interception  of  the  water  from  the  stream  di*aining 
swamps,  at  a  point  near  the  shore  of  Botany  Bay,  and  puniping  it 
!rown-street  Reservoir,  132  feet  alKJve  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  thence 
rtion  was  raised  to  Paddington,  280  f<^t  ov>  r  seadevel,  and  a 
rther  portion  to  Woollahra,  320  feet  over  sea  le\^eL  The  cost  of  water 
tinipply  works  as  carried  out  by  the  City  Corporation,  including  301  miles 
^ci  rpticuhition  fjipeft,  was  XL719,565»  This  system  Ims  now  be«n 
supersedefl  Viy  the  Nepejin  scheme  alreatly  referred  to,  and  carried  out  by 
Mr»  E.  0.  Moriarty,  M.LC.K  The  works  in  connection  with  this 
vchi^iiie  have  lieen  conceived  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  commensurate 
iwith  the  iniportaoce  to  which  Sydney  will  ultimately  attain.  The 
source  of  su[»ply  is  the  united  watei^  of  the  Nepan^  Cataract,  and 
iCordeaux,  mountain  streams  drainiiig  an  area  of  354  square  Tidies,  fed 
by  the  abundant  rain  which  falls  along  the  coast  district  we&t  of 
"Wolloiigong.  The  water  is  intercepted  at  a  height  of  437  feet  aViove 
ilie  level  of  tlie  sea,  and  llows  through  a  series  of  conduits — partly 
tunnel,  partly  open  canals,  and  in  plnces  wrought-iron  aqueducts — -to 
l?rospect  Heservoirj  a  <listance  of  40  miles  from  the  farthest  source  of 
^supply.  Here  an  impounding  reservoir  has  been  coiiatrncted  capable  of 
holding  11,000  million  gallons,  of  which  nearly  7,000  million  will  be 
available  for  supply,  the  remainder  being  intended  as  a  settling  area. 

The  top  water  at  Prospect  Reservoir  is  193  feet  over  high  water  in 
"Sydney  Harbour.  From  Prospect  the  water  is  led  through  open  conduits 
for  a  further  distance  of  4*^  miles,  whence  it  is  taken  to  Crown-street 
TleHervoir,  a  distance  of  16  miles,  in  iron  pipes.  The  conduits  above 
^Prospect  Ri.'servoir  have  a  capaeity  of  150  million  gallons  per  day,  and 
for  10  miles  below  this  reservoir  the  capaeity  of  the  canals  and  pipes 
^uala  a  inaximuni  of  50  million  gallons,  while  for  the  last  11  miles 
the  water  tlowsi  through  48-inch  and  42-inch  cast-iron  pipes,  having  a 
<Mkpueity  of  17  5  njillion  giillons  daily.     In  this  work  there  are  : — 

Tmiiicls ,..., lift  miles. 

Open  canals  .,.,.. .,.„.,.,.,.... .  Z^}      „ 

Wrought'iroii  pipes,  8  ft.,  7  ft,  6  in,,  and  6  ft.  diameter  ,.        5|      „ 

C;iat'iron  pipes,  48  in.  .and  42  in.  diameter ll|      ,» 

Water  surface  of  reservoir 1^      ,, 


Total , 63i  miles 
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Tho  Prospect  Reservoir  covers  an  area  when  full  of  1,261  acres,  or 
nearly  2  square  miles,  and  has  a  capacity  of  10,812,313,000  galloni 
The  clam  is  7,300  feet  long,  30  feet  wide  on  top,  and  is  carried  tot 
hi'ight  of  84  feet  at  the  centre.  It  contains  some  2,316,500  cubic  feet 
of  earthwork.  The  water  face  is  covered  with  heavy  bluestone  pitching 
When  the  dam  is  quite  full  6,744,343,000  gallons  are  available  by 
gravitation. 

The  water,  after  leaving  the  dam,  is  conducted  by  an  open  canal  for 
4  J  miles  to  the  Pipe  Head  Basin,  and  is  then  conveyed  by  wroughi-iniD 
]>ipcs,  6  feet  in  diameter,  to  Potts'  Hill,  a  further  distance  of  5  milps 
where  the  .water  delivers  itself  into  a  100,000,000-galloii  tank.  Thi* 
work  is  designed  to  tide  the  city  over  any  interruption  of  supply  from 
Prospect,  as  well  as  to  prevent  fluctuation  of  head  of  pressure. 

After  leaving  the  n^servoir,  the  water  passes  through  a  screening  tank, 
whence  it  is  conveyetl  by  pipes  to  the  varioun  reservoirs  situatrtl  at 
Crown-street,  capacity  3,250,000  gallons ;  Paddington,  2,000,OC"» 
gallons;  Woollahra,  1,000,000  gallons;  Waverley,  1,087,000  galloui. 
Petersham,  2,157,000  gallons ;  and  to  the  North  Sydney  water  suppiv 
tanks  at  Ryde  and  Chatswood,  which  liave  an  aggregate  csipacitr  «>t 
4,000,000  gallons.  The  districts  of  Camplielltown  and  LivtTjK^.il  are 
supj)lied  from  the  mains  by  gravitation  ;  but  in  the  latter  castr  a  r^^r- 
voir  has  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  tiding  over  any  intern:p:i«a 
in  the  flow  from  the  canal.  The  capacity  of  the  reservoir  i.>  -I.OCC^.OC'O 
gallons.  A  reservoir  which  is  to  have  a  capacity  of  1 7,50  J, 000  gallnns 
is  being  ccmslructed  in  Centennial  Park  to  facilitate  the  supply  nt  .^ciin- 
of  tlnM^astfni  suburbs.  At  the  fii*st-mfntioned  station  (Crown-atn-":i 
thr  main  pumping-plant  has  been  erected,  consisting  of  two  toi:t- 
])ound  high  Dutz  Worthington  engines.  These  are  cajiable  ol*  raisin.: 
and  conveying  910,000  gallons  per  hour  to  the  high-level  reM-rvoii"s. 

Tho  rcivcnue  from  tlie  Water  Service  JJranch  during  1^1*4  vas 
.£101,107,  and  the  expenditure  £1GO,700,  of  whicli  £25,l'2o  was  vr 
niaint('na]K'i\  .£14,0.''>1  for  management,  £119,060  for  interest  on  loans 
and  £1.772  dejn'cjriation  account.  The  i)rotit  on  the  year's  tnii  sactions, 
after  all  liabilities  as  to  maintenance,  management,  and  iniere>t  f^n 
capital  expenditure  had  be(^n  met,  was  i'4Gl.  Jn  addition  to  this  .Miiall 
l»rotit,  there  were  outstanding  rates  to  the  anuiunt  of  i!19,'J.'>2. 

The  cost  of  all  works  conn<*cted  with  water  suj>j»ly  purjK^NHN  to  the 
close  of  1«'^94,  including  jmrchase  of  land,  maintenance,  and  su{HTvisaoii, 
was  ,£.*?,  US, r).').'}.  The  amount  of  outstanding  loan  liability  wm 
£3,440,01  I,  and  the  net  revenue  shows  a  return  of  3-r>  f»er  cent  OB 
this  amount.  The  number  of  houses  and  {lei-sons  supplie<l  with  vtttf 
in  th(;  metropolitan  district  is  '"^3,021  and  401,3?^0  respectively;  tkl 
average  consumption  is  13,738,874  gallons  daily,  or  at  the  rate  of  161 
gallons  per  house  and  34*2  gallons  per  person,  the  total  supply  fdrtti 
year  being  5,014,089,000  gallons. 
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^lie  subjoined  Btatemeiit  gives  the  transactions  for  each  year  during 
lioh  the  Board  was  in  operation : — 


OaplUl  Debt. 

ftetuni 


Anunxat. 


per 
eeitt. 


I 


Hev^nuo. 


Hire. 


t<ippti«d. 


•erveti- 


Supply, 


D«n> 


Yearly. 


^440,614 


1*08 
.148 


l?r..4*»rt 
138,024 
14ft,«>i* 

167,427 


£ 
«S,48S 
144,«42 
147,S10 

101,82& 
168,(i4U 


C1,718 
«7,0«4 
7l,&01 

78»wa 


No. 
296,240 

343,904 
9«ft,jt40 
87a,88A 

401,JH»0 


ffalloniL 
8,144,100 

12.! 
13,iife,b74 


S,W^2,021,a8a 
3.fJ0,S44.JM» 
'r  (m7  4fn>,4ift 

■/-:':, :.14 

'  •:  •.,M«) 

,,..;^,7>.A.H40 

^,U14,(ki\^,000 


anng  1894  the  average  daily  supply  of  water  io  persons  in  the 
ilrojxjlitan  di^tiict  was  34  :2  galluns,  a^  against  32*1  gallons  in  the 
ling  year.     The  ti\  emgos  fur  other  cities  for  which  information  is 
Jile  are  as  follow  : — 


The  Huxteh  District  Wateb  Supply, 

lie  water  supply  works  of  the  Lower  Hunter  were  construoteil  by 

Government,   under  the  ]irovisions  (if   the  Country  Towns*  Water 

pply  and  St^werage  Act  of  1880.     During  18D2,  under  the  iiuthority 

|A  special  Act,  a  Board  wjis  estuldisljed  on  similar  Hnea  to  thosci 

the    3Ietropolitan    Water    and    Sewerage    Board,    the    number    of 

iil)ers  aXiif)  l>eing  the  stirtie,     TJie  following  nuimcipfiHties  were  pro- 

|med  within   the   area   ni   the   BoanVs  jurisdiction  :— Adamst-own, 

nngtou,    Hamilt<jn,   Landiton,   Lambton  (New),  Maitland   (West), 

it  hind  (EfLHt),  Merewetb»*r,  Morpeth,  Newcastle,  Plattsbui^,  WiiUs* 

Waratj^h,  and  Wickbauu 
The  »>p?ratiiins  of  the  Board  are  at  present  entirely  confined  to  water 
iply,   no  sewerage  works  as  yet  having  been  attempted.     Partieulai*s 
to  the  operations  of  the  Board  are  given  below  : — 


CapiUl  Debt. 

Aniouni. 

Keturn 
per 
cent 

41: 

417,....- 

-J 

Befeoiie. 


EjcpeiuU*!  Houses  Poputaktton 
tim^     |Biipp4i«(iJ   S«rvod. 


Supply. 


Tc«rJ)r, 


Ko.         Na  j  gjdlofla.  jf»IToti8* 

3,421  17.105  451/    '  -  /^^  :s:iO 

3,84S  H*,240  41^  i  :,0 

4,660  2.%300  j5ly,u>^  ,  i,.j,o^,iHK) 
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The  interest  on  capital  indebtedness  is  fixed  by  statute  at  3i  f 
cent,  per  annum,  and  the  Board  is  required  under  the  Act,  subject 
limitations  in  res])ect  of  maximum  rate,  to  strike  such  a  rate  -m  v 
provide  for  this,  an  annual  instalment  to  assist  in  defraying  con 
construction,  and  other  expenses.  The  total  revenue  for  the  jff 
ended  June,  1895,  was  £23,850,  and  the  amount  required  to  p 
working  expenses,  interest  on  debt,  and  other  statutory  obligations  w 
j£24,881,  thereby  sliowing  a  deficiency  of  £1,031. 

Richmond  Water  Supply. 

The  municipality  of  Richmond  availed  itself  of  the  Country  T«»wt 
Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Act,  and  carried  out  a  sohenii*'«if  Trnt. 
supply.  The  local  Municipal  Council  administered  tlio  s«Tv-ice  un* 
May,  1893,  when  it  was  temporarily  transferre<l,  pending  legal  jiowt-r 
tA>  the  Metropolitan  liojird.  As  only  the  premises  of  iliose  |«tsoiis  w: 
signed  jin  agreement  to  take  the  water  can  be  rated,  the  n^venu*.'  fpr 
the  service  is  gi-eatly  restricted.  The  accounts  are  kept  sej'arat*»  fr 
those  of  the  metroixilitan  supply.  The  plant  consists  nf  punijiinij  w..:] 
erected  on  the  left  l)ank  of  the  Hawkcsbury,  just  l)elow  the  coiiIjU-  l. 
of  the  Grose  and  Nepean  ;  a  circular  brick  tank  having  a  i-aj»aoi*y 
225,000  gallons ;  a  G-inch  supply  main  to  Richmond,  4  miles  in  h'*..S-\ 
and  rather  more  than  5  miles  of  reticulation  mains.  Tlio  capital  o»>t 
the  service,  together  with  the  revenue  and  the  liability  agjiinst  r»'V»::v. 
are  shown  hereunder  : — 


Aniiui 

xl  Lialiility  airiiu.-''  Ki' 

UTilU-. 

Y(ar. 

liiten»it. 

■(iiKlmiii->'j»niivir- 
lioii  of  lu;ll^-^•lli«l■ 
•  \iH-riMs). 

T'.r.i!. 

K.  v^r-!, 

IvSiU 

.1' 
12,:un 

1         ()3^        1 

1' 

1,1  :w 

*  Sr;\tu  iMorilhs  only. 

Mktiiopolitan  ;Sk\ve«a(;k  W 

'OIIKS. 

The  orijdiinl  scwei-a^'c  works  at  Sydney  wen*  begun  in  15*54,  ai 
ill  18si.»,  the  date  iti  tniiisfer  to  the  Iloanl,  70':27  miles  of  o]d  dl 
sewors  were  in  existence.  The  works  now  Iteiui:  carried  out  will,  win 
completed,  ilrain  the  whole  of  the  northern  and  southern  slopes  of  d 
city  and  suburl)s,  discharging  the  sewerage  of  the  former  into  tf 
ocean  between  Ikindi  and  South  ll(*nd,  and  of  the  latter  at  a  bcwhi^ 
farm  on  the  shores  of  Botany  l>ay.     The  two  main  outfalls  Iiav«  bei 
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pleted,  but  tlic  reticulatioii  works  in  the  suburbs  vn\\  take  some 
.  c&nsiderable  time  to  consimct  before  tbe  wbole  area  comes  under  the 
ft   operation  of  the  system.    The  subjoined  statement  gives  the  transactions 
Ft    for  each  jenr  since  the  sewerage  system  has  been  under  the  control  of 
the  Board  : — 


Capital  Debt. 

LADgth 

To*r. 

Rerenue. 

ture. 

HOUMB 

Populattoo 
■ored. 

L«iigthor 
Sewem 

AiDoimt 

Ik'tiim 
percent 

water 
dntni. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

No. 

No. 

miles,  i 

mil^. 

1S90 

1,281,046 

3-82 

81,800 

67,026 

22,765 

]09,272 

122*03 

315 

1891 

l»447,287 

3-86 

81»J?03 

71,907 

26,884 

129,043 

148-02 

4-38 

1802 

1, ©06,948 

377 

«7,927 

79.543 

:^1,402 

15<».729 

172'94 

6-62 

I89:i 

1,691,462 

3-93 

93»6«1 

85,363 

3tJ,062 

173,097 

182-34 

910 

1894 

1,745,120 

3-72 

93,134 

89,5^7 

39,965 

191,832 

201  95 

9-82 

Up  to  the  end  of  1894  there  had  been  constructed  131  *C8  miles  of  new 
sewers,  and  9'82  miles  of  storm-water  draiiLs,  making  together,  with  the 
old  city  sewers,  a  total  of  21 18  miles  of  sewers  and  drains,  of  which 
length  92*5  miles  were  ventilated,  the  aggregate  length  of  the  ventilating 
shafts  erected  being  54,405  feet.  The  number  of  houses  sewered  and 
of  jiopulatioii  served  was  39,965  and  19L6«^2  respectively. 

The  revenue  of  the  Board  from  seweiti.ge  during  the  same  year  was 
j£93,134,  chiefly  from  rates,  and  the  expenditui-e  ^89,237,  ™.,  £18,188 
for  mainteuance,  £9,865  for  management,  £60,01: 2  for  interest  on  loan 
capital  and  debentures  taken  over  from  the  ^lunicipal  Councils,  and 
-£542  for  depreciation.  The  credit  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  was, 
therefore,  £3,897  ;  and  the  amount  of  outstanding  rates  due  to  the 
Board  wa,s  £7,644,  The  amount  of  outstanding  loan  capital  at  the  end 
of  1894  was  £1,745,120,  and  the  amount  of  not  revenue  received  was 
equal  to  3  7  per  cent,  on  tliis  amount. 

The  funds  necessary  for  the  mainfcenanoe  and  management  of  the 
Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  services,  as  well  as  the  sum  repaired  to 
pay  interest  on  the  capital  debt,  are  obtained  by  rates  levieci  on  the 
properties  situateil  in  the  districts  benefitetl  by  the  .systems.  The 
Assessments  of  the  local  Councils  are  generally  accepted  by  the  Boards 
as  the  values  on  which  to  strike  their  special  rates.  In  cases  of  more 
than  ordinary'  consumption  of  water,  a  charge  is  made  according  to  the 
quantity  used,  while  various  fixed  charges  are  imposed  for  the  use  of 
water  in  ceitiiin  trades  and  callings,  for  gardens,  and  for  the  use  of 
animals. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  expenditure  on  works  of  national 
importance,  the  Uovernmeet  during  the  past  tbirty-tive  years  expended 
no  less  than  £26,748,882  on  works  of  a  purely  local  character,  not 
including  school  buildings.     Of  this  sum^  £17,451,039  was  expended  in 
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the  country  districts,  and  £9,297,843  in  the  metropolis.  The  diria 
of  the  Colony  into  local  government  districts  would  not  necessarily ' 
followed  by  an  entire  stoppage  of  the  direct  expenditure  on  woria 
merely  local  interest  by  the  central  Government,  but  the  larger  poftw 
of  the  works  now  undertaken  by  Grovemment  would  be  left  to  the  loc 
authorities,  who,  having  to  directly  provide  part  of  the  expenditni 
would  probably  see  that  it  is  laid  out  to  the  b^  advantage.  Adopdi 
the  two  divisions  of  metropolis  and  country,  already  mentioned,  tl 
expenditure  on  account  of  public  works  in  each  since  1860  is  given  belo^ 
As  regards  the  metropolitan  expenditure,  £6,475,000  was  expended  ( 
tramways,  and  water  supply  and  sewerage  works,  which  are  booto 
of  revenue.  In  the  country  districts  the  amount  expended  on  aimili 
works  was  only  £915,000  : — 


Country  districts. 

Metropolis. 

TotaL 

Year. 

Expenditure. 

Rate  per 
head. 

Expenditure. 

TJT 

Expenditure. 

"tlT 

£ 

£    8.   d. 

£ 

£    8.   d. 

£  i-A 

1860-1880 

5,649,382 
683,471 

1,065,410 
357,182 

6.714.792 

1881 

1*  I'io 

lio'io 

940.653 

r'i  7 

1882 

704,892 

1     5    5 

702,696 

2  17    8 

1,407.588 

1  15  3 

1883 

758,052 

1     6    1 

931,615 

3  12    7 

1.689,667  . 

2    0   3 

1884 

940,858 

1  10    8 

669.209 

2    9    5 

1.610.067 

1  16   5 

1885 

981,951 

1  10    7 

704.636 

2    9    5 

1,636,587 

1  16   4 

1886 

868,923 

1     6    0 

767,906 

2  11     1 

1,636,829 

1  13   9 

1887 

784,941 

1     2    9 

556,660 

1  15    2 

1,341,601 

1    (\   s 

1888 

904,477 

1     5    9 

344,414 

1     0    S 

1,248,891 

1    4   U 

1889 

798,383 

1     2    4 

583,786 

1   13    2 

l,:i82,169 

1    :.  11 

181K) 

874,077 

1     3  10 

444,723 

1     4    0 

1,318,800 

1    .'^11 

1S91 

1,126,446 

1     9  11 

790,491 

2    0    7 

1,916,9.37 

1  13   6 

1892 

1,034,686 

1     6    8 

563,015 

1     7    9 

1,5!>7,701 

1    7   » 

1893 

790,500 

0  19  11 

416,100 

1     0    0 

1,206,6<X) 

0  19  11 

1894 

650,000 

0  15  11 

400,000 

0  18  11 

1.050,000 

0  17   0 

Parks  and  Recreation  Reserves. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  State  to  proWde  the  resid«ito 
of  incorporated  towns  with  parks  and  reserves  for  public  recreitioB 
and  tlie  City  of  Sydney  contains  within  its  boundaries  an  extent  0 
parks,  squares,  and  public  gardens  larger  than  exist  in  most  of  A 
great  cities  of  the  world  without  regard  even  to  area.  Thej  «••■ 
altogether  748  acres,  or  26  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  city  {MfV 
In  addition  to  these  reserves,  the  inhabitants  of  Sydney  Invc  f^ 
use  of  780  acres,  formerly  reserved  for  the  water  supplj  o£  "  "^ 
but  now  known  as  the  Centennial  Park.  This  magnifieimt  vn 
ground  has  been  cleared  and  plantedi  and  ia  laid  oat  widi  vbT 
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drives,  so  that  it  is  likely  to  become  a  favourite  resort  with  the  citizens. 
The  suburban  municipalities  are  also  well  provided  for,  as  they  contain, 
including  the  Centennial  Park,  about  2,750  acres  of  public  parks  and 
reserves,  dedicated  to,  or  purchased  for,  the  people  by  the  Government, 
or  rather  more  than  3  per  cent  of  their  aggregate  area. 

In  addition  to  these  reserves,  the  Government  dedicated  to  the 
people,  in  December,  1879,  a  large  area  of  land,  situated  within  easy 
distance  of  the  metropolis.  This  estate,  now  known  as  the  National 
Park,  with  the  additions  subsequently  made  in  1880  and  1883,  contains 
a  total  area  of  36,320  acres,  surrounding  the  picturesque  bay  of  Port 
Hacking,  and  extending  in  a  southerly  direction  towards  the  mountain- 
ous district  of  Illawarra.  It  is  covered  with  magnificent  virgin  forests ; 
the  scenery  is  charming,  and  its  beauties  attract  thousands  of  visitors. 

In  the  country  districts  reserves,  extending  often  over  one  million 
acres,  have  been  proclaimed  as  temporary  commons,  whilst  considerable 
areas  have  been  from  time  to  time  dedicated  as  permanent  commons 
attached  to  inland  townships,  which  are  otherwise  well  provided  with 
parks  and  reserves  within  their  boundaries. 

A  recreation  ground,  designated  Ku-ring-gai  Chase,  and  situated  at 
Hawkesbury  River,  was  dedicated  in  December,  1894,  for  public  use. 
The  area  of  the  Chase  is  35,300  acres,  and  comprises  portions  of  the 
parishes  of  Broken  Bay,  Cowan,  Gordon,  and  South  Colah.  The 
Grovemment,  before  the  close  of  the  year  mentioned,  granted  j£200  for 
necessary  improvements. 
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Expenses  of  General  Gov^frTitiR  nt,  2r>4     ^^H 

risdkTtion,  613 

Financial  PositioD,  30  Jtni^.%  1895,  230          ■ 

ybCHls,  U2 

General  Bankiiijz  Account,  236                ^^^| 

^^HL,  186 

Heaiis  of  Kxpcndituie,  254                      ^^^H 

HHTit^'^ 

Loan  Aocouiit,  2tj4                                   ^^^| 

Kl4a 

Loan  Appropriations,  261  ^^^| 
Public  Debt,  2B8                                       ^^M 

■^  614 

iTTlie,  72 

Revcune  and  FxpenditurQ,  2^               ^^^| 

fen  of  Life,  954 

Sources  of  Revenin*,  242                          ^^^| 

K:               Loans,  266 

Special  Suspense  AocountSi  256  ^^^| 
System  of  Accountft,  236                         ^^^H 

M 

k^ .  -  .  ,<irage»,  2m 

Trust  Funds,  257                                    ^^M 

}Xiomte,  305 

Fines,  Payment  of,  5&*>                                 ^^H 

>23S 

Fire  Brigades,  7U4,  d7U                                  ^^M 

m,  484.  403,  533 

In^neata^  587                                            ^^^| 

Jig  Uf  clju»iie»,  129 

Insurance,  792                                            ^^^| 

\  uiicea,  122 

Fires,  ^               .t\  7^3                                     ^^M 

leor,  112,  120 

First  !                                                                 ^H 

tml^Msia^  no 

OiU ......  .  i ubation  Act.  5S5                 ^H 

Wkiic  Prfxliic©,  130 

Fifih,  Exports  of.  189                                       ^^H 

,  189 

Imports  of.  187                                           ^^M 

lign  Produce,  131 

Pnceof,  1S8                                              ^^M 

U20 

Sales  at  Market,  ISS                                ^^H 

Cftttle,  3cjy 

Fisheries,  187                                                ^^^| 

1  Stock,  128,  13<J 

Control  of,  IHO                                           ^^H 

Uralit,  i28 

CoQvictioDS  under  Acts,  101                     ^^^| 

cipal  Articles,  130,  133 

Licenses  issued,  189                                  ^^^| 

jr,  20t» 

Royal  Commission  on «  191                       ^^^| 

Nsr,  t7d 

Whaling  Industry,  10i                            ^^^H 

211 

Fishes,  55                                                           ^^^H 

1,  125 

Edible,  56                                                  ^H 

a  of  Popuktion,  121 
Mi  of.  323 

Flax,  Cultivation  of,  443                               ^^H 

Fleet,  Australaatan^  291                                 ^^H 

^■ji  Cbuntries,  113 

Imperial,  290                                                 ^^^| 

^HCrtmiDAls^  (ilO 

Floods  and  Droughts*  506                             ^^H 

^^H 

Flora,  60                                                          ^^B 

^^H 

Floricultnrf'.  441                                              ^^H 

^Wloy^a  tui  534 

Flour,'                 louof,  297,2a»                   ^^M 

^^^UQiD 

UiM                  4;  537                                 ^H 

^■Enoo 

Mill^.                                                        ^^M 

^KenUl,  445 

Prices  of,  3 1 7.  320                                      ^^M 

^^K* 

Fodder,  Pnces  of.  318,  320                            ^^M 

■qf  Mornimva^  900 

Food,  Consumption  of,  301                           ^^H 
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Food,  Expenditare  on,  296,  309,  315 

Products,  Preparation  of,  534 

Supply,  296 
Foreigners,  Introduction  of,  488 

Naturalisation  of,  960 
Foreign-owned  Shipping,  91 

Trade,  151 
Forest  Department,  171 
Revenue  of,  173 

Nursery,  174 

Reserves,  171 

Timber  cut  in,  173 
Forestry,  170 

and  Fisheries,  Return  from,  569 
Forests,  61 
Fortificatioife,  292 

£xx>enditure  on,  294 
Foundation  of  Colony,  7 
Fowls,  Consumption  of,  450 

Number  of,  450 

Prices  of,  319,  321 
France,  Shipping  of,  95 

Trade  with,  155 
Freights,  Shipping,  108 
Friendly  Societies,  816 
Frozen  Meat  Trade,  373 
Fruits,  437 

Citrus,  434 

Consumption  of,  297,  438 

Import  and  Export  of,  130,  438 

Raisin,  434 
Fuel  and  Light,  Expenditure  on,  306 
Fugitive  Offenders'  Act,  610 
Furniture,  Expenditure  on,  308 

Trades,  546 
Fur-skins,  Prices  of,  322 


Gaols,  596 

Deaths  in,  607 

Inmates  of,  596 

Labour  done  in,  606 
(rardens  (Market),  427 
Gas,  Consumption  of,  544 

Prices  of,  544 

Quantity  made  of,  543 

Works,  543,  997 
Geese,  Consumption  of,  450 

Number  of,  450 

Prices  of,  321 
Gem  Stones,  229 
(General  Election  of  1894,  82 

of  1895.  88 
General  Elections,  Results  of,  82 
General  Post  Office  New  Street  Resump* 

tion  Account,  256 
(Jeological  Formation,  45 
(iernians,  Immigration  of,  495 


GermaBY,  Trade  with,  154 

Gipps,  Governor,  16 

Gold,  Accidents  in  Mines,  206 

Alluvial  Mining,  201 

Authority  to  dig  for,  204 

Chinese  Miners,  205 

Coin,  754 

Amount  in  circulation,  700 
Issue  of,  756 

Discovery  of,  17,  199,  489 

Export  of,  129,  502 

Fields,  203 

Fossicking,  202 

Machinery,  Valne  of,  196,  Wi 

Movements  of,  762 

Miners,  Earnings  of,  205 
No.  of.  198,  204 

Nu£^t8, 200 

Pn^cUon  of,  202,  206,  505 

Quarts-mining,  204 

Received  at  Mint,  205,  757 

Yield  from  Quartz,  205 
Gourd  Crops,  426 
Government,  66 

Cost  of.  254 

Employes,  549 

Lal>our  Bureau,  875 

Local,  977 

Governor,  Functions  of  the  Esrl; 

Powers  and  Duties  of,  67 
Governors,  Succession  of.  21 
Grain,  Consumption  of,  300,  413 

Export  of,  1») 

Import  of,  117 

Prices  of,  317,  320 

Production  of,  413 

Standard  bushel  of,  416 
Grapes,  Cultivation  of,  433 
Graphite,  216 
Grasses,  Artificial,  416 

Natural,  417 


Harbour  and  Light  rate,  87 
Harbours,  30 

Hardware,  Imports  of,  117 
Hartog*s  Discoveries.  2 
Hashomy,  Arrival  of,  487 
Hay  Irrigation  Trust,  980 
Hay,  Oaten,  412 

Prices  of,  318,  323 

Wheaten,  404 
Heart  Disease,  Deaths  liOMb  Mllft 
Hides,  Export  of,  190  ^^IB 

Freights  on,  110 

Prices  of,  9S2 
Historical  Slwleiw 
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lustrial,  457 
Lural,  659 
Leases,  644,  650 
18,  640 

ilteration  of,  452 
of,  451 
,  450 
f,  319,  321 
,  Trade  with,  148 
38  of,  322 
amption  of,  445 
ion  of,  445 
r,  552 

liable  for  Market,  349 
I  of,  347 
)f,  348 
in,  353 
)f,  128,  349 
)f,  128 

alasia,  350,  499 
1,352 
of,  348 
es  on,  812 
•,  322,  348 
Return  from,  349 
161 

odation  of,  861 
ms  to,  862 
n,  862 
of,  861 

Relief  of,  864 
in,  861 

and  Expenditure  of,  864 
ipenditure  on,  863 
s,  315.  481,  492,  496,  510 
lin  Municipalities,  981 
vemor,  8 


%  918 

1,  Assisted,  467,  476, 485,  489, 

513,  880 

eet,  290 

,  A^culturol,  452 

apital,  514,  746 

cording  to  Classes,  1 16 

ncipal  Countries,  113,  118 

of,  112 

187 

Stock,  128 

pal  Articles,  117 

jr,  178 

.  of  Population,  115 

'el  of,  325 

kbfentees,  326 

Aimiite  of,  748 

Htiah  Creditors,  326 
IS 


Indigo,  Cultivation  of,  444 
Industrial  History,  457 

Schools,  845,  869 
Infant  Mortality,  933 
Infantry  Forces,  287 
Infirmity,  949 
Inquests,  587 
Insane,  Admissions  to  Hospital  for,  969 

Ages  of,  971 

Conjugal  Condition  of,  971 

Cost  of  Maintenance  of,  973 

Crimes  committed  by,  974 

Deaths  of,  969,  973 

Hospitals  for,  967 

Nationalities  of,  970 

Number  of,  968 

Prevention  of  Influx  of,  970 

Recovery  of,  976 

Treatment  of,  873 
Insanity,  Causes  of,  971 
Insolvencies,  803 
Insurance,  791 

Fire,  792 

Life,  795 
Instruction,  821 

Private,  834 

Public,  827 

£xi>enditure  on,  254 
Intercolonial  Trade,  135 
Internal  Communication,  692 
Intestate  Estates,  614 
Intoxicants,  Consumption  of,  303,  581 

Expenditure  on,  305 

Imports  of,  117 
Investment  Companies,  783 
Iridosmine,  216 
Iron,  Analysis  of  Ore,  213 

Fields,  213 

Import  of,  117,214 

Manufacture  of,  214 

Trade,  541 
Irrigation,  452 

Trusts,  980 
Islands,  33 


Japan,  Trade  with,  157 

Johnston,  Administration  of  Major,  12 

Judicial  Separation,  908 

Jury  System,  Introduction  of,  14 


Kaolin,  231 

Kerosene  Shale,  227 
Analysis  of,  227 
Companies,  227 
Deposits  of,  227 
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Kcroseue  Shale,  -Export  of,  190 
Miners,  Number  of,  228 
Prices  of,  2t?8 
Production  of,  228 

King,  Governor,  9 


Labour,  Assignment  of,  458,  466 
Bureau,  878 
Ck)loured,  477,  485 
Demand  for,  485 
Importation  of,  488,  554 
Laws,  459,  465,  476 
Prison,  606 
Settlements,  691 
Labourer,  Condition  of,  463 
Lake  Dlawarra  Smelting  Works,  208 
Lakes,  26,  37, 

Laqibing  Flat,  Riots  at,  508 
Lancers,  286 

Land,  Alienation  of,  474,  626,  647,  653 
and  Income  Taxation,  246 
Legislation,  Effects  of,  653 
Kevenue,  247 
Sales,  Introduction  of,  627 
Revenue  from,  500,  650 
Settlement,  623 

Artesian  Well  Leases,  644 
Auction  Sales,  639 
Ck>nditional  Leases,  641 

Purchases,  636 
Exchanges,  640 
Homestead  Leases,  644 

Selections,  640 
Improvement  Leases,  642 

Purchases,  639 
Leases  of  Inferior  Lands,  646 
Occupation  Licenses,  644 
Pastoral  Leases,  643 
Resiilential  Incases,  646 
Settlement  Leases,  642 
Snow-laud  Lewises,  646 
Special  Purchases,  639 
Volunteer  Land  Orders,  640 
Lands  Act  of  1861,  505,  633 
of  1884,  033 
of  1889,  G33 
of  189r>,  634 
Administration,  Cost  of,  647 
Lard,  Prices  r>f,  318 
Law  and  Crime,  571 
Laws,  Early  Labour,  459,  465,  476 
Leather,  p:xport  of,  130 

Freights  on,  110 
Leeuwin,  Voyage  of  the,  2 
Legislative  Assembly,  76 
Council,  75 


Lemons,  Cultivation  of,  4M 

Lentil  Crops,  426 

Leprosy,  951 

Letters,  Registration  of,  740 
Transmissioii  of,  739 

Libraries,  Pablic,  847 

Licensed  Houses,  Number  of,  216 

Licenses,  Revenue  from,  213 

Liens  on  Wool  and  Crops,  812 

Life  Assurance  Companies,  796 
Accumulated  Fonda  of,  800 
Amount  assured  in,  797 
Assets  and  Liabilities  o^  800 
Expoues  of  Managonent  of,  001 
Policies  in  force,  797 
Premium  Income  of,  797 
Receipts  and  Expenditure  of,  19 

Life  Tables,  957,  958 

Lifeboats,  105 

Light  and  Heat,  543 

Lighters,  License  Fee  for,  101 
Number  of,  101 

Lighthouses,  105 

Limestone  Flux,  230 

Limits  of  the  Colony,  23 

Limonite,  213 

Linseed,  Consumption  of,  444 

Liquors,  Expenditure  on,  308 

Live  Cattle  Trade,  369 

Imports  into  United  Kingdom,  3 

Live  Stock  (see  Stork) 

Living,  Cost  of,  308 

Lizards,  59 

Loan  Account,  264 
Appropriations,  201 
ExjKjnditure,  265 
(See  also  JJthf) 

Local  Government,  977 
Boards  and  Trusts,  979 
Incorj)oratcd  Area,  978 
Incorporation  of  City  of  Sydney 
Municipalities,  1894-5,  98*) 
Sewerage  Works,  996,  998 
Suburban  and  Country  Municipi 

979 
Water  Supply,  994,  998,  1001 
Option,  993 

Locomotion,  Expenditure  on,  303 

Lottery-  Bill,  484 

Lunacy,  967 


Macarthur  and 
Arrest  of^  11 
MacqnaiMb 
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uaCaaes,  563 

Debt  Cases,  617 

ices,  735 

iding  Range,  24 

5 

mder,  406 

Daption  of,  406 

Food,  409 

t  and  Export  of,  408 

of,  310,  317,  320 

ction  of,  406 

ird  bushel  of,  416 

's  Crop  of,  407 

,50 

16,215 

wQX7Xi\  ColtiTation  of,  425 

Dries,  473,  493,  500,  505,  528 

Employed  in,  529 
30 

)ard,  88 
"tificates,  89 
[uiries,  106 
ardens,  427 
Laws,  907 
,893 

if  Brides  and  Bridegrooms,  897 
literacy,  813,  895 
ation  of,  896 

^al    Condition    of  Contracting 
lies,  o99 

es  and  Judicial  Separations,  908 
on  of  Life  after,  899 
iity  of,  900 
3r  of,  893 
ors,  898 
3f,  893 

d  Servants'  Act,  476 
ial  Agencies,  897 
isamption  of,  297,  298,  300,  867 
)  of,  375 
vmg  Works,  368 

of,  298 

altiratioQ  of,  426 
216 

rks,  540 

gical  Conditions,  42 
s,857 
:An  Transit  Commission,  979 

Sxpendttnre,  294 

Regular,  285 

nnteer,  286 

m  of,  319 

if  Flodaciion  d,  863 

-  ys^ 


Mines  and  Minerals — 

Miners,  Number  of,  198 
Wages  of,  563 

Mining  Companies,  No-LiabUity,  764 

Mining  Leases,  Number  of,  646 
Revenue  from,  249 

Mining  on  Private  Lands,  197 
Machinery,  Value  of,  198 

Production  of,  199 

Ropdties  on,  198 
Mint  Receipts,  230 

Receipts  and  Expenditure  of,  756 

Transactions  of,  756 
Mitchell's  Expeditions,  16 
Molasses,  Production  cff,  536 
Money  Orders,  741,  787 
Mortgages,  809 

Discharges  of,  813 

of  Real  Estate,  810 

on  Live  Stock  and  W^ool,  811 

on  Ships,  814 

Summary  of,  815 
Mountains,  24 
Mounted  Rifles,  286 
Mulberry  Trees,  174 
Municipalities,  Assessment  of,  992 

Endowment  of,  982 

Expenditure  of,  982 

Houses  within,  980 

Lighting  of,  997 

Loans  of,  991 

Number  of,  980 

Population  of,  891,  892 

Powers  of,  981 

Revenue  of,  988 

Sewerage  Works  in,  996 

Streets  and  Lanes  in,  997 

Value  of  Ratable  Property,  963 

Voters  within,  983 

Water  Supply  of,  994 
Museums,  851 

Mutton,  Consumption  of,  297,  296,  300 
in  England,  374 

Export  of,  375 

Prices  of,  321 

in  England,  375 


National  Art  Gallery,  850 
Naturalisation,  960 
Naval  Expenditure,  294 

Station,  290 

Expenditure  on,  295 

Volunteer  Force,  289 
Navigation,  Inland,  497 
New  Caledonia,  Cable  to,  744 

Trade  with,  155 
New  South  Wales  Corps,  9 
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New  ZeaUnd,  Trade  with,  \4» 
Newcastle,  Shipping  (rf»  98, 100 
Newapapen,  Traimmiwion  of,  730 
No-Liability  Mining  Gompaniea,  784 
Norfolk  Island,  8 
Nlytes  of  hand,  402 
Noxious  Animals,  855 


Oaten  Hay,  412 

Oatmeal,  Consomption  of,  297,  298,  800 

Prices  of,  818;  820 

Supply  of,  298 
Oats,  409 

Area  under,  410 

Consumption  o^  411 

Green  Fodder,  418 

Import  of,  411 

Prices  of,  817,  820 

Production  of,  410 

Standard  bushel  of,  416 

Value  of,  412 
Occupation  licenses,  644,  660 
Occupations  of  the  Peo^e,  524 
Ocean  Mail  Services,  7ft 
Oil,  Eucalyptus,  186 
Oite  and  Essences,  442 
Olive,  Cultivation  of,  442 
Omnibuses,  730 

Onions,  Area  under  and  Ptoduotion  of, 
887 

Cultivation  of,  425 

Prices  of,  317,  320 
Opal,  229 

Oranges,  Cultivation  of,  434 
Orchards,  436 
Overland  Trade,  133 
Oysters,  58 

Culture  of,  190 

Production  of,  191 


Pacific  Cable,  744 
Packets,  Transmission  of,  739 
Parks  and  Reserves,  1004 
Parliament,  The,  74 
Parliaments,  Duration  of,  80 
Parramatta  In<lu8trial  School,  869 
Pastoral  Industry,  327 
Growth  of,  499 

Lands,  Occupation  of,  631 

Leases,  643,  650 

Revenue  from,  249 

Persons  employed  in,  379 

Prices  of  PixHluce,  320 

Value  of  Production,  349 

Value  of  Property,  349 
Pastures  and  Stock  Protection  Act,  357 
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FUsiili»818 
PsMaiidBaa] 

Cnlti¥iiftiiiikof.426 

Ftodnetfan  01,887 

StMidacdInialiel  0(418 
F^lMHrfs  Voyage,  S 
Fhillijx  Governor,  8 
Fhthini,  Deaths  from.  MS 
PbystoalGoiifigoratiQii,  94 
Pigment^,  217 
FigLPtioesoC,8I0 

(See  abo  A0Me) 

Tcad«iii,128 
PiloCi«8CiiaKgeB,87 
Plants,  Boooomic^  00 
Platinum,  216 
Pdl]oe,Cottof,572,6QB 

NanaMrof,571 
PoDard,  Pricoi  of,  317,  890 
Pcmnlation,  Ages  of,  882 

^Krthplaoea  of,  888 

Centralisation  of,  886 

Distribution  of  Sexes,  881 

Growth  of,  877 

Inoreaseof,  878 

by  Immigration.  879 
NatoxBl.879 
Rate  of,  877 

of  Anstralaaia,  876 

ofCitisa,889 

of  Metrimolis  and  Coontn^,  8^ 

of  Muniapalities,  891,  892 

Standard,  and  Co-efficient  of 
Mortality,  947 
Pork,  Consumption  of,  297,  298,  30C 

Prices  of,  319,  321 

Supply  of,  298 
Port  tiackson.  Discovery  of,  6 
Ports,  Description  of,  30 

of  Australasia,  97 

Trade  of.  lU 
Post  Office,  History  of,  731 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of,  7S 

Savings  Banks,  741,  779 

Transactions  of,  738 
Postal  Notes,  741,787 

Rates,  740 
Posts  and  Telegraphs, 
254 

Revenue  from,  250 
Potatoes,  Consumption  of,  \ 

Cultivation  of,  419 

Prices  of,  310,  317,  \ 

Supply  of,  298 
Poultry,  Prices  of,  Silk 
Poultry.farmin^  460 
PremietB,  '" 
PreMTTM 


ExpendilV 
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322,  517 

171,  479,  491,  496,  504, 

ist  Church,  857 
>44 

)f,  609 

•5 
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)peals  to,  611 

i 

ase  of,  122 
569 

,  Value  of,  746 
s  of,  983 
,  231 
Dtbt) 
841 

!t,  821 
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iber  of,  549 
(1  Wages  of,  550 
^cs,  350 
ruction  of,  513 
ation  of,  426 


>ns,  89 

ration  of,  17 

U) 

)ck,  276 


723 

diture  on,  702 

paid,  721 

uction,  709 

Working  Expenses  of, 

721,  729 
n,  254 
I  on.  721 

of,  717 

.702 

>imtries,  701 
led  on,  721 
I,  503,  698 
L72I 


Railways,  Private  Lines,  722 

Progress  of  Constraction,  699 

Revenue  from,  250 

Systems,  721 

Train  Miles  run,  700 

Wages  paid,  721 
RainfaU,  40 
Raisin  Fruits,  433 
Rape  Seed,  413 
Rations,  460,  470,  491 
Raw  Materials,  Preparation  of,  532 
Real  Property  Act,  807 
Re-exports,  131 
Reformatories,  599,  845,  869 
Registered  Companies,  781 
Religion,  State  aid  to,  853 
Religions  of  Married  People,  906 

of  the  People,  858 
Rentals,  House,  315,  472,  481,  492,  496, 

510 
Reptiles,  59 

Responsible  Government,  19 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  (Public),  239 

from  Customs,  164 

from  Land  Sales,  500,  650 

from  Wharves,  105 

Sources  of,  242 
Rice,  Consumption  of,  297,  298,  300 

Prices  of,  313 

Supply  of,  298 
Ringarooma,  Stranding  of,  292 
Ring-barking,  417 
River  Shipping,  100 
Rivers,  27,  34 
Roads  and  Bridges,  692 

Expenditure  on,  697 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  856 
Root  Crops,  418 

Prices  of,  317,  320 
Rum  Currency,  The,  10 
Rural  Pursuits,  689 

Persons  engaged  in,  379 

Settlement,  659 
Rye,  413 

Standard  bushel  of,  416 


Saddlery,  Manufacture  of,  545 
Salt,  Consumption  of,  300 

Prices  of,  313 
Salvation  Army,  858 
Sandalwood,  Export  of,  462 
Savings  Banks,  474,  741,  779 

School,  833 
Savings  of  the  People,  308 
Saw-mills,  542 
School  Fees,  250 
Schools  (see  BdMcaUon) 
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Schools,  Sunday,  859 
Scientific  Societies,  847 
Sequestrations,  803 
Sericulture,  448 
Settlement,  623 

and  Agriculture,  687 

Area  available  for,  651 

Extension  of,  498 

in  Central  Table-land,  670 

in  Hunter  and  Hawkesbury  Valleys, 
664 

in  Metropolitan  District,  661 

in  North  Coast  District,  668 

in  North- Western  Slope,  681 

in  Northern  Table-land,  674 

in  South  Coast  District,  666 

in  South-Westem  Slope,  676 

in  Southern  Tableland,  672 

in  Western  Central  Slope,  679 

in  Western  Plains,  683 
Sewerage  Works,  996,  998,  1002 
Sexes,  Distribution  of,  881 
Shaftesbury  Reformatory,  869 
Shale  (Kerosene),  227 

Miners,  Numljer  of,  198 
Sheep,  Breeding  of  Coarse-wools,  343 

Breeds  of,  335 

Consumption  of,  367 

Diseases  in,  353 

Districts,  354 

Export  of,  332 

Frozen  Meat  Trade,  373 

Import  of,  325,  332 

in  Australasia,  333 

in  World,  352 

Increase  of,  330,  499 

Ijitroduciion  of,  327 

Lambing,  337 

Loss  through  Seasons,  331 

Macarthur  s  enterprise,  328 

Mortgages  on,  812 

Owners,  Number  of,  331 

Paddocked  and  Shepherded,  337 

Prices  of,  36vS 

Quarantine  of,  89,  352 

Runs,  350 

Sexes  and  Classes,  3i^6 

Shorn  in  (Urease  and  Washed,  339 

Size  of  Flocks,  331 

Slaughter  of,  :m,  367 

Surplus,  Disposal  of,  368 

Value  of  Return  from,  349 
Sheepskins,  Prices  of,  321 
Ship  and  Boat  Imilding,  101,  545 
Shipj)ing,  87 

Average  Value  of,  92 

Construction  of,  101 

Fares  and  Freights,  108 


Shipping,  Growth  of,  89 

Import  of,  102 

in  Ballast,  93 

Mortgages  on.  814 

Movements  of,  92 

Nationality  of,  91 

of  Eden,  99 

of  Newcastle,  98,  100 

of  Ports,  97 

of  Principal  Countries,  95 

of  Sydney,  98,  100 

of  Wollo^gong,  99 

Registration  of,  100 

Regulations,  87 

River,  100 

Sales  of,  101 

Steam  and  Sailing,  92 

Tonnage  and  Crews,  96 

Value  of  Cargoes,  93 

with  Principal  Countries,  95 
Shipwrecks,  105 
Sickness  and  Infirmity,  949 

Duration  of,  952 
Silk-gro\ving,  174,  448 
Silver,  207 

Accidents  in  Mines,  210 

Amount  in  circulation,  760 

Coinage,  754 

Seignorage  on,  757 

Decline  in  Price  of,  209 

Export  of,  128,  130,  209 

Fields,  207 

Issue  of,  767 

Machiner\',  Value  of.  19S 

Miners,  Number  of,  lUS,  210 

Price  of,  755 

Price-level  of,  325 

Proiluction  of,  210 

Smelting  Works,  2<)S 

World  8  Proiluction  of,  210 
Skins,  Export  of,  130 

Prices  of,  322 
Slaughtering,  .%6 
Smelting  ^^  orks,  »« 
Snakes,  59 

Snow-land  Leases,  64€ 
Soap,  Prices  of,  313 

rnxluction  of,  547 
Sobraon  Training  Ship,  8^>9 
Social  ('onditi(»n  and  Charities,  880 
Societies,  Building;  and  InveitlUBBti 

Friendly,  81(i  ^ 
Soldiei-s,  Emplojnnent  of,  461 
Solicitors,  612 
Sorghum,  413 

South  Australia,  Trade  witb,  14S 
Sown  (trasses,  416 
Spirits,  C*onsumption  of,  301 
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-.aw  Jurisdiction,  612 
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^]states,  614 
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on  of,  367 

asia,  366,  499 

352 
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of,  364,  367 

128 

rporation  of  City  of,  978 
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rea  of,  39 

1,40 
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130,  499,  533 
n,  110 
322 
1  of,  493,  533 

of,  350 


Tariff  Changes,  158,  244 
Tasman,  Discoveries  of,  2 
Tasmania,  Trade  with,  145 
Taxation,  243 
Tea,  Consumption  of,  297,  298,  300 

Duty  on,  166 

Import  of,  117,  150 

Prices  of,  310 

Supply  of,  299 
Technical  Education,  843 
Telegraphs,  742 
Telephones,  745 
Tellurium,  216 
Timber,  Duties  on,  178 

Export  of,  130,  175 

Growth  of  Trade,  179 

Hardwoods  and  their  uses,  181 

Import  into  United  Kingdom,  170 

Import  of,  117,  178 

Ironbark  Sleepers,  181 

Licenses,  171 

Prices  of,  183,  186 

Regulations,  Infringement  of,  173 

Quantity  sawn  of,  &I2 

Softwoods  and  their  uses,  183 

Weight  and  Strength  of,  64,  178 
Tin,  Export  of,  129,  130,  211 

Fielcis,  210,211 

Miners,  Number  of,  198,  211 

Mines,  Accidents  in,  212 

Production  of,  211 
Tobacco,  Consumption  of,  421 

Cultivation  of,  419 

Expenditure  on,  308 

Import  of,  1 17 

Manufacture  of,  548 

Prices  of,  313,  322 

Revenue  from,  165 
Tomato,  Cultivation  of  the,  428 
Tonnage  Dues,  87 
Torrens'  Act,  807 
Trachyte,  231 
Trade,  Balance  of,  158 

Foreign,  151 

Increase  of,  112,  501 

in  Live  Stock,  128 

Intercolonial,  135 

Marks,  786 

of  Australasian  Colonies,  115 

of  Ports  and  Stations,  114 

Overland,  113,  133 

Regulations,  111 

Restrictions  on,  462 

Returns,  Collection  of,  HI 

Seaborne,  113 

Transhipments,  112 

Unions,  566,  821 

with  Principal  Countries,  1 13 
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Trade  with  Belgium,  153 

with  Canada,  150 

with  Ceylon,  150 

with  China,  157 

with  Fiji,  148 

with  France,  155 

with  Oermany,  154 

witli  Hongkong,  148 

with  India,  148 

with  Japan,  157 

with  New  Caledonia,  155 

with  New  Zealand,  146 

with  Qaeensland,  140 

with  South  Australia,  142 

with  Tasmania,  145 

with  United  Kingdom,  134,  150 

with  United  States,  152 

with  Victoria,  137 
Trades  Arbitration  Board,  568 
Trading  Companies,  783 
Tramways,  Accidents  on,  729 

Cost  of  Construction  of,  727 

£xi)enditure  on,  254 

Interest  on,  728 

Metropolitan,  726 

Private,  730 

Revenue  from,  250 

Traffic,  725 

Wa^es  paid  on,  729 
Transhipments,  112 
Transit  Commission,  731,  979 
Transjmrtation,  4H0 

Al>olitioii  <.f,  16,  487 
Tieas-.iry  Bills,  280 
Trial  Hay  Breakwater,  60(5 
Trial  hy  Jury,  Intro<luction  of,  14 
Trust  Funds,  -J.'*? 
Turkeys,  Consumption  of,  450 

Xunil)er  of,  450 

Prices  of,  317,  319,321 
Turnips,  Cultivation  of,  425 
Turquoises,  229 
Twins  and  Triplets,  920 


rnite«l    Kingdom,    lm]X)rts    of   Timber 
into,   179 

Trade  of  Ports.  99 

Trade  with.  134 
Unite<l  States,  Tnwle  with,  1.V2 
University  of  Sydney,  83() 
Usury,  Regulations  against,  4/>2 


Vaccination,  IMJlJ 

Veal,  prices  of,  'M\H 

Ve''etal)lc  Oils  and  Ks«<eiices,  W'l 
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Whipping,  586 

Wine,  Consumption  of,  305 

Export  of,  431 

Production  of,  428 

Revenue  from,  164 

Strength  of  Australian,  307 
Wolfram,  216 
W^ollongong  Harbour  Trust,  080 

Shipping  of,  99 
Women,  Eaminfi^  of,  751 

Employment  of,  524 

Occupations  of,  527 
Wool,  338 

Bales,  Weight  of,  340 

Clip  of  Australasia,  344 

Combing  and  Clothing,  343 

Efifect  of  Climate  on,  330 

Export  of,  126,  130,  338,  499 

Freights  on,  109 


Wool,  Liens  on,  811 

Macarthur's  enterprise,  329 

Packs,  340 

Price-level  of,  324 

Prices  of,  321,  341 

Prospects  of  Trade,  343 

Sales  in  Sydney,  341 

Shearing,  339 

Shipped  to  Continent,  127 

Value  of  Clip,  340 

Weight  of  Fleece,  339 
Woollens,  Manufacture  of,  539 
Workers,  Ages  of,  523 

Grades  of,  521 
Wrecks,  105 


Zinc,  217 
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